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LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1867, Page 
MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT oe ee T 1 


The Session of Pantiament was opened by Commisston ; The Lorp Cuancetztor 
delivered 


Her fMajesty’s fHost Gracious Speech ee si o4 2 
Rott oF tHE Lorps—Ordered to lie on the Table >. 6 
The Lord Colchester—Sat first in Parliament after the Death of his Father ., 6 
Select Vestries— 

Bill, pro formd, read 1* oe : , e's 6 


Avdress to Her Majesty on the Lords Commissioners’ Speech 
The Lorps Cupemmnee Srzecn having been reported by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Hza Masesty thereon moved by The Earl nr 
Motion being seconded by The Lord Hylton) ee 6 
After long debate, Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. 


Cuarnman or Commitrers—The Lord Repesparz appointed, Vemine Dissentiente, 
to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this Session oe 


ComMITTEE FoR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
Svs-ComMITTEE FOR THE JovRNALs—appointed. 


© Appgat Commirrer—appointed. 


R 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


. New Warts Dvurrne tne Recess  & 
Priviteces— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed ae 
Outlawries Bill— 

Bill “for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time oe oe oo SF 
New Memser Sworn—Viscount Burke, for Galway County .. ee «51 
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[ November 19.] 


Tae Lorps Commisstoners’ Sreecn reported. 
Avdress to Wer fMajesty on the Lords Commissioners’ Beka le Motion be for 


an humble Address thereon moved by Mr. Hart Dyke (the Motion being 


seconded by Colonel Hogg) .. 
After long debate, Motion agreed to ; and a Committee appointed to draw up 


the said Address. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


Carrie Pracve—Question, Mr. Read ; Answer, Lord Robert Montagu 
Attecen Susmerston or Tortora — Question, Mr. C. Forster; Answer, Mr: 
Adderley 


QueeEn’s Sprrco— Report oF ran ieviagit up, and ills — short 
debate, agreed to; to be presented by — Councillors :—QurEn’s Sreecu 
to be considered To-morrow .. 


Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill—Ordered (Ir. MeCullagh Torrens, Mr. 
Kinnaird, Mr. Locke); presented, and read the first time [Bill1] .. 


Kircuen AnD Rerresoment Rooms (House or Commons)—Standing Committee 
appointed and nominated ee ee oe 


LORDS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
Her Maszsry’s Answer To THE Appress reported 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 


Corsvx Camzron—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Sir John Pakington 
Carrie Pracve—Question, Mr. Hodgkinson ; Answer, Lord Robert Montagu - 
Navieatron or tHE Toames—Tue Marw Drarnace Ovrrart—Question, M 
Crawford; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave - : 
ABYSSINIA—TELFGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH THE Expepitronary Force— 
Question, Mr. Crawford; Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote 
Army—Srarr lili Sir Patrick O’Brien; Answer, Sir 
John Pakington oe ‘ 
Case or THE Convict M bali ~tbiiatibies Mr. Watkin ; "tiie Mr. 
Corry , ee oe ee oe 
Surrry—QuereEn’s Spreecn considered. 
Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply be — to Her — tiene ange 
To-morrow .., . 
Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) haninianans Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ‘for the Amendment of the 
Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) ordered (Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, 
Sir James Fergusson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 2.] 
Fentan Convicts at MancuestEr — Ceeqeem Mr. Maguire :—Debate 
thereon as o 
Her Maszesty’s Answer TO THE doman cued 


Parmtine—Select Committee appointed ai oe oe 


LORDS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


Drocesr or Satissuny—CHarcE or THE Brsnor or Sarispury— 
Petitions presented (Lord Portman) 
After debate, Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
Carnoric Untversiry oF a reataleesermee Mr. Maguire; Answer, The 


Earl vr Mayo ee . 
Breeca Loapine Rivrtes FOR THE Sitiaiaiitiale Lord Elcho, Mr. 
Newdegate; Answers, Sir John Pakington ee 


Srorm Waryines—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave 


Recenr’s Panx—Tue Ornvamenta, Watern—Question, Mr. Thomas seared : 
Answer, Lord John Manners an 


Asyssrntan Exprpition—PunrcHase oF iene Captain Vivian ; : 
Answer, Lord Stanley oe 
Surrty—Order of the Day, for a Committee on Motion for Supply, read :— 
Stare or Honpurnas — TREATY OF ee Mr. Ayrton; 
Answer, Lord Stanley ee 


Surrix—Committee on Motion, “‘ That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty :” 
—Queen’s Speech referred :—Motion considered. 
Resolved, ‘That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty. 
Moved, “ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn to Monday next.” 


Arrests or ENGLISHMEN IN eT ee Mr. Darby Griffith ; res 
Lord Stanley 


Motion agreed to :—House at rising to adjourn to Monday next. 
Libel Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman “> Mr. so presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 3] 


Drainage and Improvement of Bente (ireland) ‘Sutenntal Bill—Ordered 
(Mr, Hunt, The Earl of Mayo); presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] 


Pusuic Peritrons—Select Committee appointed and nominated 


LORDS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 
Asyssrn1a—Question, Earl Granville ; Answer, The Earl of Derby 


Postat CommunicaTION witH THE East—ConTRACT WITH THE PENINSULAR AND 
OrnrentaL Steam Company—Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Answer, 
The Duke of Montrose cal ain me 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 
Tae Parat Government and Mr. Ovo Russzerz—Question, Sir Thomas still ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley 


Army—Tue CurracH secistianccrsng Lord Sesioes Cecil ; Anawer, Sir J ae 
Pakington .. ee 


Tue Poor Laws—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Peta Mr. Sclater-Booth 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Ritvat Commission—Question, Mr. Monk ; seer 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ¢0 ce 


Tue Grzattan Suretp — ane, General Dunne ; dou, Sir John 
Pakington 60 
Crete—Question, Mr. Powell ; Moon Lord Stanley 


Currtoy anp Brepminster WorKHOUSE anaes sideman Mr. Gosthnen ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth es 

Tur Barris ~eiaeetiearetnatie Mr. Layard ; eine The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Panis Exuisrrion Fonseises-—Aheasiien, Mr. Lewis pra Lord Robert 
Montagu os oe ee ee oe 
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[November 25.] 


Postace Rares To Inpra—Question, Sir H. Rawlinson ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 


RATING UNDER THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE en Sir William 
Hutt ; Answer, The Attorney General .., . ee 


SUPPLY—Resolution, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty,” reported, 
and agreed to, Nemine Contradicente ; Committee appointed for To-morrow. 


Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill 2]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Asysstntan Expeprrion—Estimate presented,—of the Sum required to be voted 
towards defraying the Expenses of the Expedition to Abyssinia beyond the 
ordinary Grants of Parliament py he ; referred to the Committee 
of Supply, and to be printed [No. 8] ‘ ee 


ControverteD Exxcrioys— Mr. Speaker sniaeiatih the a that his 
Warrant for the appointment of Members to serve on the en Com- 
mittee of Elections was upon the Table ve oe 


Burials (Ireland) Bill—considered in Committee : — Resolution reported : — Bill ordered 
(Mr. Monsell, Mr. Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 5] 


Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The O’Conor sae Mr. Monsell, Mr. 
Leader) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] ud 


East London Museum Site Bill—Ordered (Lord Robert Montagu, Lord John mae 
Mr, Ayrton, Mr. Butler) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] . 


LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


Tue War Orrice anp tHe Inpra Orrice—Question, The Earl of Airlie; 
Answer, The Earl of Longford oe es oe 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


Apmirnatty Jvrispicrion Birt — Question, Mr. Norwood; Answer, Mr. 
Stephen Cave 


Carirat, PunisHMENT WITHIN lis Bust—Question, Mr. Hibbert ; itil 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ee oe oe 


Income Tax ry Duptey—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
Liszt Brrtr—Question, Mr. Newdegate ; Answer, Sir Colman O’Loghlen 
AsyssintAN Expeprtion—Evnorean Supatrern Orricers—Question, Colonel 


Sykes; Answer, Sir Stafford Northeote ., oe 
Porttaxp Convict Prison—Question, Captain Vivian; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
Har dy ee ee ee ee ee 
Asysstinta—T HE Quren’s Lerrer To Kine memantine: Mr. Schreiber ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley oe oe 
Asyssrn1a—Tue Rev. Mr. Knarpr—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien; ; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote oe ee e's ee 
SS Camzron—Question, Sir Harry Verney; Answer, Lord 
tanley oe ee oe oe oe 


Surrry—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Pustic Roaps (Scornany)—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy 
Motion, “ That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 
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[November 26.] 


SUPPLY—Tue Anyssix1an Expepition—considered in Committee. 
£2,000,000, towards defraying the expenses of the weeemees to epaase 
beyond the ordinary Grants for 1867-8 <6 . 
After long debate, Motion agreed to. 
Sales of Reversions Bill—Ordered (Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir Robert women’ ; enue 
and read the first time [Bill 8] 
Turnpike Trusts Bill— Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull - wee, Mr. pa Clive, Mr. 
Goldney, Mr. Ayrton); presented, and read the first time [Bill9] .. 
Railways (Guards’ and vy ed ements a (Mr. Her 
B. Sheridan, Sir Patrick O’Brien) . 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 
Libel Bill [Bill 3}— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day fortnight, ”—( Mr. Newdegate :) 
—Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’’ 
—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Second Reading deferred to Wednesday, 12th February. 


Surrpty—Resolution reported, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,000,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the Expenses of the Expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia, beyond the ordinary Grants for 1867-8 : ""—Resolution 
agreed to ee ee 


Church Rates Commutation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Newdepte Colonel. Swart asain 
and read the first time [Bill 10] 


Mines Assessment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Percy Wyndham, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. 
Henderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 11] oe 


LORDS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 


TurkEY—INsvRRECTION In CreTE—Question, Viscount Stratford de —T 
Answer, The Earl of Derby 


Union Worxnovses and Inrrrmarres—Motion for Papers (The Earl of — 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 


Srarn—Desrrvuction or THE “ Mermarp iia ceicsies Mr. Headlam ; oa 
Lord Stanley 


TurkeY—ANNEXATION of Eprrus anp Susmne to Greece — Question, Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane; Answer, Lord Stanley 


Army—Perrta say ecaitee rey. Mr. Bayley Potter ; Anawer, Sir John 
Pakington 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED Srarm—Queatio, Mr. Watkin ; Answer, ee 
Stanley 


Navy—Sueatuine Iron VasinnbMastties Sir @. Stucley ; anaes Mr. Cony 


CommerctaL TREATY WITH ee eee Colonel Barttelot ; eK se 
Lord Stanley 


Srrart, Wrvz, AnD Beer Senmnesteention Mr. ‘Sains err Mr. G. Hardy 
Ratine or Cuarrraste Iystirvtions—Question, Mr. Baines; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
Coat Fretps or Great Briraryn—Question, Mr. ees Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy : 
County Gaozs (mann) Qhuention, Sir Frederick Heyget Answer, The 
Earl of Mayo ee ee . ee 
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[November 28.] 
Report or Commissroners on Oatos—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ee ee se ee 
Postatx Communication with tHE Untrep States—Tar Cunarp Contract— 
Question, Mr. Graham; Answer, Mr. Hunt neh ee 
Importation oF Forrren Cartre—Question, Mr. Selwin-Ibbetson; Answer, 
Lord Robert Montagu Pe o. oe es 
Army—Non-Purcnase Corrs—Report or toe SeExect alae i 
Mr. Childers; Answer, Sir John Pakington oe 


Banxevrtcy Law—Question, Mr. Goschen ; Answer, The Attorney General 
Asysstntan Expreprrron—Contract with Messrs. WrETHERELL— 
Motion for an Address (Captain Vivian) on ee oe 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Army—Converance or Troops—War Department anp THE Inpra Orrice— 
Questions, Mr. Otway, Mr. Childers, Sir Lawrence Palk; Answers, Sir 


John Pakington, Mr. Corry ; . 
WAYS AND MEANS considered in ra ay ne rare 
Fixanciat StaveMENT AND ReEsoxvtion ae * - 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the Rates and 
Duties granted by the Act passed in the 30th year of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 23, 
for one year, commencing on the 6th day of April, one thousand eight-hundred and 
sixty-seven, for and in respect of all property, profits, and gains mentioned and 
described as chargeable in the Act passed in the 16th and 17th years of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter 34, for granting to Her Majesty Duties on profits arising 
from property, professions, trades, and offices, there shall be charged, collected, and 
paid for and in respect of such property, profits, or gains, either by assessment or 
otherwise, the following additional Rates and Duties (that is to say): Upon any 
assessment made on the annual value or amount of any property, profits, or gains 
(except property, profits, and gains chargeable under Schedule (B),) the additional 
Rate or Duty of one penny for every twenty shillings of the annual value or amount of 
all such property, profits, and gains respectively ; and for and in respect of the oecupa- 
tion of lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages chargeable under Schedule (B), 
the additional Rate or ‘Duty of one halfpenny in England, and of three-eighths of a 
penny in Scotland and Ireland respectively, for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value thereof; and such additional Rates and Duties respectively shall be collected 
and paid with, and over and above, the second moiety of the Duties assessed or 
charged for the said year: Provided always, That, where any dividends, interest, or 

other profits or gains becoming due or payable half. yearly are assessed or charged 
half-yearly with the Rate or Duty under the said Act of the thirtieth year of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter 23, there shall be charged upon the first assessment or charge 
which shall be hereafter made on such dividends, interest, profits, and gains, the 
additional Rate or Duty of two pence for every twenty shillings of the half yearly 
amount thereof; and where any profits or gains becoming due or payable quarterly 
are assessed or charged quarterly with the Rate or Duty under the said Act, there shall 
be charged upon the first two quarterly assessments or charges respectively which shall 
be hereafter made on such last-mentioned profits and gains, the additional Rate or 
Duty of two pence for every twenty shillings of the quarterly amount of such last- 
mentioned profits and gains ; and the said additional Rates and Duties charged in such 
half-yearly and quarterly assessments respectively shall be collected and paid with 
and over and above the Rates and Duties assessed or er therein respectively under 


the said Aot,”—({ Mr. Hunt.) ee oe ee 
After long debate, Resolution agreed to: seadbonatatlon to be reported To- 
morrow. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately again resolve itself into the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


WAYS AND MEANS considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply Be pe to Her Majesty, the sum of 
Two Millions be | yoy out of the Consolidated d of the United —_— of Great 
Britain and Ireland . ee 


Resolution to be reported To-morvow ; Committee to sit again "To-morrow. 
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[November 28.] 
East Inpra, Troops axp Vessers (Anyssrrtan Exreprrion) considered in 
Committee. (In the Committee.) 


Moved, “That, Her Majesty pentng Sesvied a Military Expedition to be despatched against 
Abyssinia, consisting mainly of Troops both European and Native at present maintained 
= of the Revenues of India, the ordinary Pay of such Troops as well as the ordinary 

ne oecdi of any Vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be employed in 
the xpedition, which would have been charged upon the Revenues of India if such 
Troops or Vessels had remained in that Country or Seas adjacent, shall continue to 
be so chargeable ; provided, that if it shall become necessary to replace the Troops or 
Vessels so withdrawn by other European or Native Forces or Vessels, the Expense 
of raising, maintaining, and providing such Forces or Vessels shall be repaid out of 
any Monies which may be ~~ by Parliament for the — of the said ~_— 
dition,”—(Sir Stafford Ni os 


After short debate, pera put: — The Committee divided ; Ayes 198, 
Noes 23 ; Majority 175 :—Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


Metropolitan Streets Act (186'7) Amendment Bill [Bill 2}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; "as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stacpoole, Mr. “=P The O’Conor 
Don) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Abel Smith, Me. Basley, Mr. 
Baines) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] ee 
Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Sir George en 
Sir Roundell Palmer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 13] 
Bank Holidays Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman Sieanin Mr. atest presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 15] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 
New Covrts or Justice—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
Post Orrice —Cunarp Mar err Ray Mr. Maguire ; oe 
Mr. Hunt ee ee 


ForEsHorREs AND Bep oF THE S14—Quatin, Mr, we ; Answer, Mr. 
Stephen Cave 


Catrtz Pracvue — OvrsREak IN Sime ~ Quite. Mr. M‘Lagan ; 
Answer, Lord Robert Montagu oe ee ee 


Anysstntan Expepition—Retvuny or MercHant ——e Mr. Young ; 
Answer, Mr. Corry ; ee ee 

Armwy—ConvEYANCE OF eee EE or Sorprers’ Bacousn—-Queston, 
Mr. Childers; Answer, Sir John Pakington 


Tue Hovrricane IN THE WEsT sett lites Mr. Baillie eens 
Answer, Mr. Adderley oe ee 


Asyssmntan Expeprrion — Tae Depare oF ‘ese _ Explanation, Mr. 
Newdegate .. ee ee ee oe 


Surrry—Order for Committee read :—Motion mode, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 


Satmow Fisnerres in tHe Sorway—Questions, Mr. Percy Wyndham, Lord 
Hotham ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. = 


Iretanp—Srrait LicEnsE ee Sir John “a Reply, Mr. 
Hunt :—Short debate thereon 


DisrrancuiseD Borovens — Tornes, GREAT ne breeds be AND 
ReteaTe-—Observations, Mr. Otway, Mr. Serjeant Gaselee os 
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[November 29.] 


Surrtr—Committ tinued. 





PaRtIAMENTARY Borovens — Payment oF Rates — Question, Mr. Charles 
Forster; Answer, The Attorney General :—Short debate thereon 6 


‘ Motion, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ by leave, withdrawn :— 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Ways and Means—[Income Tax. ] 

Resolution [November 28] reported oe oe oe 

After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Bill “to grant to Her Majesty additional Rates of Income Tax,” ordered 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hunt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 16.] 

Ways and Means [Consolidated Fund] Bill—Resolution reported,—“ That, towards 


making good the Supply ted to Her Majesty, the sum of Two Millions be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund of f the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland” 


Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time. 
East Inpra, Troops anp Vessers (Anysstnran Exprprtton)—Resolution re- 
ported, and agreed to:—To be communicated to the Lords, and their con- 
currence desired thereto o« os oe oe 


Inpra, Cutna, anp Japan Marts—Contract with THE PENINSULAR AND 
Onrentat Steam Navication Company— 

Moved, “ That the Contract for the Conveyance of Mails between this Country, India, 
China, and Japan, with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam tania Company a4 
approved,”—(Mr. Hunt) 

After long debate, Question put : —The House ‘divided ; Ayes 55, Noes 13; 

Majority 42. 

East London Museum Site Bill—Read a second time, and committed to a Select 
Committee :—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 

Local Officers Superannuation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman O'Loghlen, 
Mr. Pim, Sir John Gray); presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] 

Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Bazley, Mr. 
Leeman, Mr, Akroyd) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 18] 

Life Policies Nomination Bill — Ordered (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 


Income Tax Bill [Bill 16]— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(Mr. Hunt) a 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday. 


LORDS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


Asyssrnian Expepitrion—Message from the Commons communicating the fol- 
lowing Resolution to which they desire the Concurrence of this 
House: viz., 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Military Expedition to be despatched against 
Abyssinia, consisting mainly of Troops both European and Native at present main- 
tained out of the Revenues of India, the ordinary Pay of such Troops as well as the 
ordinary Charges of any Vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in the Expedition, which would have been charged upon the Revenues of 
India if such Troops or Vessels had remained in that Country or Seas adjacent, shall 
continue to be so chargeable ; provided, that if it shall become necessary to replace the 
Troops or Vessels so withdrawn by other European or Native Forces or Vessels, the 
Expense of raising, maintaining, and providing such Forces or Vessels shall be repaid 
Eapedi any Monies which may be — by Parliament for the ~~ of the said 

xpedition” ee 


The said Resolution to be considered on Thursday next. —(The Earl of Derby. ) 
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[December 2.) 


Epvucation—Resotvtions— Moved to Resolve, 

“1, That in the Opinion of this House the Education of the Working Classes in 
England and Wales ought to be extended and improved: Every Child has a moral 
Right to the Blessings of Education, and it is the Duty of the State to guard and main- 
tain that Right. In the Opinion of this House the Diffusion of Knowledge ought not 
to be hindered by Religious Differences; nor should the early Employment of the 
Young in Labour be allowed to deprive them of Education : 

“2. That it is the Opinion of this House that Parliament and Government should aid in 
the Education of the Middle Classes by providing for the better Administration of 
Charitable Endowments : : 

“3. That it is the Opinion of this House that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
may be made more useful to the Nation by the Removal of Restrictions, and by the 
better Distribution of their large Revenues for Purposes of Instruction in connection 
with the said Universities : 

‘4, That the Appointment of a Minister of Education by the Crown, with a Seat in the 
Cabinet, would, in the Opinion of this House, be conducive to the Public Benefit,”— 
( The Earl Russell) es ee ee es 


After debate, Question put :—Resolved in the Vegative. 





COMMONS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 2. 
Cuvurcn Rates—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Lord Stanley - 
Tue Wreck Reetsters—Question, Mr. Norwood ; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave 
Post Orrice—Tue Istanp or Sr. Toomas—Question, Mr. Gilpin; Answer, 


Mr. Hunt _ $e es os oe 
Hovse or Commons’ AnnancemENts CommitrEE—Question, Mr. Bazley ; Answer, 
Mr. Headlam oe ee os ee 
Svrz ayp Inpra Susmarrve Tetrcrara — Question, Mr. O’Beirne ; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote we oe oe oe 
Margrace Law Commissron—Question, Mr. Alderman Salomons ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ee os os ee 
Merrororis—Hackney Carriaces Lawes Reavtation — Question, Mr. Darby 
Griffith ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. es ve 
Armwy—Conveyance or Troops—Tue 40TH Reomwent—Question, Sir Robert 
Collier ; Answer, Sir John Pakington hid oe os 
Turkey — Ermvs anp Tuessaty — Question, Lord John Hay ; Answer, Lord 
Stanley ee oe ee oe ee 
Iraty—Tue Rowan Question — Tue Proposep ConrerEence — Question, Sir 
Henry Winston-Barron ; Answer, Lord Stanley ee ee 
Anyssrntan Exprprtion — Stores — Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. ee oe oe oe 
Hatz’s Rocxers—Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, Sir John Pakington oe 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Propre Birr — Personat Rative — Questions, Mr. 
Goschen, Sir William Hutt ; Answers, The Attorney General - 
ExpLosion oF THE “ Busutina” IN THE Mersey — Question, Mr. Vance; 
Answer, Lord Stanley ee oe ee ee 
Dreromatic Retations witH Saxony — Question, Mr. Hardcastle; Answer, 
Lord Stanley .. ee oe ee oe 
Ivpo-Evrorean Terrerarn Lrxes—Question, Mr. Finlay; Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ee ee ee ee ee 
Income Tax Bill [Bill 16]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee oe ee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 
VOL. CXC, [rumrp sEntzs. } Ce a 
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[December 2.] 


Totnes, &c. Writs Bill— 


Motion for leave (Mr. Attorney General) Pe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to forbid the issue of Writs for 


Members to serve in this present Parliament for the Boroughs of Totnes, 
Reigate, Great Yarmouth, and Lancaster, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 20.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
Gamatrxe rx Hone Kone axp Hetrcoranp —Question, Lord Taunton; Answer, 
The Duke of Buckingham oe oe oe 
ApsouRNMENT FoR THE Recess—Statement, The Earl of Derby ‘3 


Sales of Reversions Bill (No. 5)— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Chancellor) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment. Bill (No. 4)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Clinton) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 
Processtons (IneELanp)—Address for Papers (Lord Dufferin) 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Totnes, &c. Writs Bill—Read 1* ( The Earl of Derby). (No. 7.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

Tue Late Memser For oe Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, 
Lord Stanley ee 

Tur MERCANTILE Kesmnscitieations. Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. 8. Cave ., 

Navat Cuaptains—Question, Mr, Eykyn; Answer, Mr. Corry 

Scortanp—Tue Supreme Crvin een Teen Mr. Waldegrave-Leaio; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate ‘ 

Anmy—Suretps ror MALTA AND Cities aul, Mr. 0’ — haswte 
Sir John Pakington ee oe ve 

AnyssmnrAn Exprpitrion—WATER vemiaeaee: Lord J ie Bay ; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote 

Forrten Orrice Crerxs actrxe as Drrromatic Aonens— Question, Mr. Bayley 
Potter; Answer, Lord Stanley oe 

Navy—Tuxe Trariye Sure “ Curcuester’ oe Mr. Hayter pron 
Mr, Corry ee 

Cuorca Rares—Question, Mr. Gilpin; Auewe, Mr. Gathorne Hardy oe 

Orper or Bustrzss—Statement, Lord Stanley .. 

Motion, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day take precedence of N otices of Motion,” 

agreed to. 


Income Tax Bill [Bill 16]— 


Order for Third Reading read ee es 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed, 


Totnes, &c. Writs Bill [Bill 20] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Solicitor General) 
After ‘short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed; considered in 
Committee, and reported without Amendment. 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a third time ” 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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[ December 3.] 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at rising, do adjourn till Thursday.” 
Roman Catnotic Prisoners — Observations, Mr. Maguire:—Short debate 





thereon oe oe ee oe oe 
Asysstntan Exrepitton—Mr. Layanp, Mr. Rassam, ann Dr. Bexe—Tue 
Recent Desate—Explanation, Mr. Darby Griffith oe ee 


Motion agreed to :—House, at rising, to adjourn till Thursday. 


Remisston or SentEnces—Morron ror an Appress—Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of all Petitions 
or Memorials and of all Communications praying for or recommending the suspension, 
commutation, or remission of sentences of death or of penal servitude, received by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, or at the Home Office, during the 
six months ending on the 30th day of November and on the 30th day of June of each 
year, together with Copies of the Signatures attached to such Documents and of the 
Replies thereto, except Communications between the Secretary of State and the Judges, 
be presented to Parliament on each of the aforesaid days of each year if Parliament be 
then sitting ; or if Parliament be not sitting, then on the first subsequent day on which 
Parliament may sit, or on the fifth day of the first Session of a new Parliament,” 
—(Mr. Newdegate) . ee ee ee 


After debate, Motion, by leave, atitiens, 


Railway and Gas Shares Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie) ., 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law in respect of 
the sale and purchase of Shares in Railway and Gas Companies, ordered 
(Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, Mr. Goldney, Mr. Graham) ; presented, and read 
the first time { Bill 23.] 


Church Rates Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Baines, Mr. Gilpin) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] ee ee * 
Church Rates Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Beresford Hope) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 22] ee ee ee e 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


Totnes, &c. Writs Bill (No. 7)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( Zhe Earl of Derby) 
After ‘short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* (according to Order) ; : 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


East London Museum Site Bill (No. 2)— 

Moved, ‘That the Standing Orders relative to Private Bills be dispensed 
with, in order that this Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe Duke of 
Marlborough) ee oe 7 

After short debate, Motion agr cod to. 

Standing Orders relating to Private Bills considered, and dispensed with. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and committed for To-morrow ; and Standing 
og Nos. 37 and 88. to be considered in order to their being dispensed 
with. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


Rartways—Commounication Between Drivers anp Guarps—Question, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley ; Answer, The Duke of Richmond .. ee 


Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment Bill (No. 4)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ; Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment. 
Report considered 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3° To-morrow, and to be printed as 
amended (No. 8.) 
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[December 5.] 
Asysstnran Exreprt1ion—Paragraph of the Queen’s Speech relating to Abyssinia 


read— 

Moved, ‘ That this House do concur in the following Resolution, communi- 

cated by the Commons ; viz.— 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Military Expedition to be despatched against 
Abyssinia, consisting mainly of Troops both European and Native at present maintained 
out of the Revenues of India, the ordinary pay of such Troops as well as the ordinary 
charges of any Vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be employed 
in the Expedition, which would have been charged upon the Revenues of India if such 
Troops or Vessels had remained in that Country or seas adjacent, shall continue to 
be so chargeable; provided, that if it shall become necessary to re-place the Troops 
or Vessels so withdrawn by other European or Native Forces or Vessels, the expense 
of raising, maintaining, and providing such Forces or Vessels shall be repaid out of any 
monies which may be provided by Parliament for the Purposes of the said Expedition,” 


—(The Earl of Derby) “A fe. cs 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ; and a Message sent to the Commons to 


acquaint them therewith. 
Income Tax Bill— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Derby) és 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee 
negatived, and Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 
Iraty—Tue Roman Question—Question, Earl Russell; Answer, The Earl of 
Derby ee ee a6 ds ee 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5. 

IyrernationaL Moyrrary ConrerencE—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, 

Mr. Stephen Cave ee oe oe oe 
Vatvation or Property—Questioh, Mr. Childers; Answer, Mr. Hunt os 
Lampert Lrsrary—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie; Answer, Mr. Mowbray 
Post Orrice—Amenican Marts—Question, Mr. Seely ; Answer, Mr. Hunt .. 
Compantes AmenpmMeNT Act, 1867—Question, Mr. Graves; Answer, The 

Solicitor General aa ad ‘> rap 
Trrpunats or Commence—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. 8. Cave 
Cuambers or Commerce — Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. S. Cave 
Asrssinra—Tue Foreign Orrice— Question, Mr. Wyld; Answer, Lord 

Stanley oe oe ee ee ee 

Moved, “ That the House do now adjourn,’’—(Mr. Osborne) 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Poor Law—Watsatt Worxnovse—Question, Mr. C. Forster; Answer, Mr. 

Sclater-Booth ae ais - ee 
Axcuirecrurat Remaivs in Inp1a—Question, Mr. Layard; Answer, Sir 

Stafford Northcote Py - oe ee 
Forrten Orrice anp THEIR AcEnTs Asroap—Question, Sir Percy Burrell ; 

Answer, Lord Stanley oe os ee oe 
Haurrax, Bermupa, anv Sr. Tuomas Marts—Resorvrron—Moved, 


“That the Contract entered into with Mr. W. Cunard for the conveyance of Mails between 
Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas, be approved,” — (Mr. Hunt) ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Public Schools Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Walpole) oe os +e 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to make further provision for 
the good government and extension of certain Public Schools in England, 
ordered (Mr. Walpole, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 24.] 
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[December 5.] 


Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zord Robert Montagu) ° 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: + Bill for the Establishment of a Foreign 
Cattle Market for the Metropolis; and for other purposes connected there- 
with, ordered (Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 25.]  ~ 


LORDS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
Income Tax Bill— 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading read ee es 
After short debate, Bill read 3*, and passed. 
East Loxpon Museum Sire Brrr—Explanation, Lord Redesdale ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
Estates oF THE Dean anp Cuarter or Westuinster—Question, Mr. Goldney ; 
Answer, Mr, Mowbray ee a oe 
Srain—Tar ‘Queen Vicrorra”’ — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, 
Lord Stanley 
Tue Inpran Covycn — Quntion, Mr. siane, Lusk ; Answer, Sir Stafford 


Northcote Se ee 
TurKEY — MartnTexance oF THE OrroMAN en jin Mr. Goldney ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley 5 ee 


Corttstons at Sza—Question, Mr. Holland ; husee, Mr. Stephen Cave .. 
Asysstnta — Presents From Kine Tueropore — Question, Colonel al 


Answer, Mr. Hunt ee ee 
Disrress in East Loxpoy—Question, Viscount Enfield ; pantie Mr. Sclater- 
Booth «a oe 
. Ingtayp—Inisn Cuvrce Revavune—-Qeetion, ‘Sir Patrick O’Brien ; Answer, 
The Earl of Mayo a0 ee 


Txp1a—Innication—Question, Mr. Otway; Aidieaes Sir Stafford Northcote ., 

Prozate Dury—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. Hunt . 

Army—Masors rm Cavatry eee ta Mr. Bryan Answer, Sir 
John Pakington 

a or LancasTtER — Question, Mr. Goschen Answer, "Colonel Wilson 

atten ofa 

Asyssinta — Dr. Bexe anv Mn. ‘Tavans = Question, Mr. Newdegute, Mr. 
Layard; Answer, Lord Stanley 

Merropotis — Guarprans or Sr. Luxe’s Risimvelbiielien, Mr. Childers; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Casvat anp Vacrant Poor—Question, Lord Elcho ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Hovrs or Lasovr rn Newsrarer Orrices—Question, Mr. Lanyon; Answer, 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy a ° ee ve 
Ixp1a—Governor or Bompay—Question, Mr. Otway 5 ; Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote <3 es 


War in toe River hides ticaatilk: Mr. Moguire ; Answer, Lord Stanley .. 


Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill 2}— 
Lords Amendments to be considered forthwith :—Lords Amendments con- 
sidered ; read a second time 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “in respect 
of the carriage of lamps by hackney carriages,” —( Mr. Ayrton.) 
After further short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the said Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 
Lords Amendment agreed to. 
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[December 6.] 
ApsournMENT oF THE Hovse—Moved, ‘That the House, at rising, do adjourn 
till To-morrow. "’ 


Post Orrrce—West Inpra Packet Sratron—Tuxe Istanp or St. Toomas— 
Questions, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. Hunt ae 


Motion agreed to :—House, at rising, to adjourn till Zo-morrow. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: "— 


Privitece —Propuction or Pustic a a a Mr. Darby 

Griffith ; Reply, Mr. Layard Pf 

Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by rate withdrawn :— 
Committee deferred till Friday, 14th of February. 


AsysstINIA—CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Dr. BEKE AND OTHERS AND THE ForEIen 
Orrice—Morton ror Parers— Moved, 
“That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House a Copy of the Correspondence between 
Dr. Beke, Mr. Purday, Mr. Palgrave, and the Foreign Office, referred to in the Letter 
from Dr. Beke to Lord Clarendon, dated the 11th ~~ of June ‘1866, — in a recent 
Blue Book,”—({Mr. Layard) : 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, at the end of the{Question, to add 
the words— 


“And such portions of a Letter, addressed by Dr. Beke to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, dated the 14th day of October 1867, relative to a conversation be- 
tween him and Mr. Palgrave at Cairo, in December 1865, as bear = the aD 
Correspondence,” —( Mr. Newdegate) ee 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there added,” pet, and napatioed. 
Original Question again proposed :—After further short debate, Main Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7. 


The House met, and having gone through the business on the Paper without 
debate, House adjourned to Thursday, the 13th day of February next. 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7. 
IretanD—ILLEGAL dedi Mr. heeaaiane sereen The Earl 


of Mayo oe . ee 
ABYSSINIAN Seyueee-ienee: TO Menem Question Mr. ‘Darby Griffith ; 
Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote on es oe 


ADJOURNMENT oF THE Hovsre—Moved, “That the House, at rising, do adjourn 
till Thursday, 13th February.” 


AsysstnIA—Misston or Mr. Rassam—Observations,{Mr. Schreiber : —Short 
debate thereon oe oe se ee 


Postat SERVICE WITH THE UNITED Srates—Observations, Mr. Ayrton :—Short 
debate thereon ee oe ee ee 


Axyssrnta — CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Dr. Bexke AND OTHERS — Personal 
Explanation (Mr. Newdegate) oe 


Motion agreed to :—House, at rising, to adjourn till Thursday, 13th Bebvieny. 


Public Departments (Extra Receipts) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] ee ee 


House adjourned till Thursday, 13th February. 


eet nk nee PANASSAY 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Promissory Oaths Bill— 
A Bill to amend the Law relating to Promissory Oaths—Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 10) oe oe oe 
Prervate Brris— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any Petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 
23rd of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by the Court of 
Chancery ; nor any Petition for a Private Bill approved by the Court of Chancery after 
Monday the 11th of May next : 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any Report from the Judges upon Petitions 
presented to this House for Private Bills after Monday the 11th of May next : 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and a and affixed on aa Doors of this 
House and Westminster Hall (No. 9) Hye 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
Scorcx anp Irish Rerorm Brrts—Questions, Mr. Baxter, Sir Henry Winston- 
Barron; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer bd F 
Ovr Retations wirn Awerrca—Question, Mr. Watkin; Answer, Lord Stanley 


Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill [Bill 25)— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select 
Committee of Ten Members, Five to be nominated by the House, and Five 
by the Committee of Selection. 


Public Departments (Extra Receipts) Bill [Bill 26]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Hunt.) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Election Petitions and Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Chancellor of the Eachequer) 

After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill for amending the Laws relating to 
Election Petitions, and providing more effectually for the prevention of 
Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, ordered (Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 27.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Their Lordships met; and haying gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, House adjourned, 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
Trt or Erection Petrrions—Question, Mr. eee ; Answer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ve 
Prosate Dury on Leasenotp Prorerrr—Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; Aswer, 
Mr. Hunt ee 9 


Report or Intanp Ravewen—Question, Mr. Crawford ; Anawen, Mr, Hunt 


Armwy—Marra anp Grerattar Saterps—Question, Mr. ees — 
Sir John Pakington oe 

REPRESENTATION OF THE ProprE (IRELAND) Brrz—Question, Mr. Stacpole 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo .. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE ProptE Act, 1867 — Tur Onna. Bewmsusee— 

Question, Mr. Sandford; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., 
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[February 14.) 
Barrise Rote rm Inp1rsa—Question, Mr, Kinnaird; Answer, Sir — 
Northcote ee ‘ 
Tae Wesr Inpmu Marzs—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. Adderley 
Accrpents on tHe Trent Vattey Ramway — Question, Mr. Newdegate ; 
Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave .. 
Tux New Covrts or Justice—Questions, Mr. Bentinck, Sir Geoege Bowyer; 
Answers, Mr. Hunt - 
Tare Bovnpary Commrsstoy—Question, Mr. Besemett | Auower, Mr. Gathorne 


Hardy oe 
Arwy — DistrnevisHep Service , Mapaiien Sir Charles heel 
Answer, Sir John Pakington os ee or 


Scrrpix—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’— 


Epvcatron—Question, Observations, Mr. W. E. Forster, 734; Answer, The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . oe 

Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by eave, withdrawn :— 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Public Schools Bill [Bill 24]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Walpole) oe 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 27th February. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill— 

Motion for Leave (The Earl of Mayo) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to further continue the Act of 
the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter one, 
intituled “‘An Act to empower the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland to apprehend and detain for a limited 
time such persons as he or they shall suspect of conspiring against Her 
Majesty’s Person and Government,” ordered (The Karl of Mayo, Mr. 
Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Ur. Attorney General); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 28.] 

Pustic Accounts—Committee of Public Accounts nominated : — List of the 
Committee ee ve ee ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Harsour anp Coast aia The Earl of — 787 ; sees 
The Earl of Longford , ° 


East London Museum Site Bill (No. 12)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ie ee “< 
The Report of the Amendments to be received Zo-morrow. 
Registration of Writs (Scotland) _ LE.L. Pee soon Lord thames 
read 1* (No. 15) ° 


Consecration of Churchyards Act 867) aan Bill (a. }— Prete 
( The Lord Bishop of Oxford); read 1+ (No. 16) oe 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Tretanp—Davrt’s Rock—Corx Harsovr—Question, Mr. Maguire; Answer, 

Mr. Stephen Cave , ee 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Act, 1867—Tur Oantensiy-Meytinetien — 
Question, Mr, E, Hamilton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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[February 17.] 
Scortanp — Law Procenvre—Question, Mr. Nicol ; ested The Lord 
Advocate ee e° 
Contacrovs Diszases Act—Question, Lord Susie Cecil ; dammen, Sir John 
Pakington .. ee 


Anuy—DistincurisHeD-SERvIce Masons—Question, Captain Vivian ; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington 
Typra—IRRIGATION Weaxs—Quasiien, Mr. Smollett; Answer, Sir Stafford 


Northcote .. oe 
IxetanD—LANDLORD AND Tarans—Qaesiien, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, The 
Earl of Mayo oe 
AMBASSADOR FROM Cansa—Qnestien, Colonel Sykes; ; Answer, Mr. E, C. 
Egerton ee ee 


Tue Oats Comme —Quaiiion, Mr. Gilpin ; " Anower; Mr. G. Hardy fae 

PuncuaseE or THE Execrric TeLEcrarHs—Question, Sir Charles — Answer, 
Mr. Hunt oe oe oe ‘6 

Postat Communication with Marra—Question, Sir George Bowyer ; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley ‘ : 

Camsripce UNIVERSITY es OF Punntnshetetion, Mr, 
Whitbread; Answer, Sir William Stirling-Maxwell ve 


Habeas staat Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
[Bill 28)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(Zhe Earl of Mayo) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Parliamentary y Reform—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill 

Motion for “i (The Lord Advocate) 

After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for the amendment of the Repre- 
sentation of the People in Scotland, ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir James Fergusson) 3 presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 29.] 

Sranpixne Ornpexrs—Select Committee on Standing Orders nominated :—List of 
the Committee oe e° ee es 
Mriirrary Reserve Fouyps— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the origin of the Military Reserve Funds, 
the sources from which they are derived, and the — to which oT are applied,”— 
(Lord Hotham) oe ae 


And, on February 19, Committee seminsted : List of the Committee. 
Merropourtan Foreren Carrie Marker Briir— 
Select Committee on the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill nominated: 
—List of the Committee ee eo ee ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 


Promissory Oaths Bill (No. 10)— 
Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; and referred 
to a Select Committee. 
And, on February 20, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee a 


East London Museum Site Bill (No. 12)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
After short debate, Report agreed to :—Bill to be read '3* on Thursday 


next. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Parvate Brit Leorstatron—Sranvrne Orvers—Moved, 

“That the Committee of Selection may, if they think fit, refer any Private Bills to the 
Referees, instead of to a Committee of the House, with power to the Referees to 
inquire into the whole subject matter of such Bills, and to report them, with or without 
Amendments, to the House,”—(Mr. Dodson) ee ee ea 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned,”—(Mr. C. Forster) 

* After further short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 
8rd March. 


Scorztanp—Toxts on THE Brivez or Duyxetp—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate oe we ee 
Law or Marrrace—Question, Colonel Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Walpole ‘“e 


Representation oF THE Propre Act, 1867 —Compounp HovsEHoLpERs— 
Question, Mr. Schreiber; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 


Anysstntan Exprprtron—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote 


Ixpra—Innication Worxs—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. ee ee ee oe 


Apmiratty Montes anp Accounts—Moved, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report (1st) as to the application of 
Monies voted by Parliament for the use of the Admiralty ; and (2ndly) as to the Accounts 
of the Department, and more especially as to the method in which they should be 


prepared for presentation to this House,”—(Mr. Seely) ee as 
After debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 
And, on March 9, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee es 


Specratn anp Common Jurres—Jfoved, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and take evidence as to the Law and 
practice relating to the summoning, attendance, and remuneration of Special and 
Common Juries, and to report to the House as to any alterations which ought to be 


made therein,” —( Viscount Enjield) ee os - 
Motion agreed to :—And, on March 11, Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee ., ee oe _ o 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities Bill [Bill 30]— 
Considered in Committee os 6 e6 oe 


After short time spent therein, 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to repeal certain Tests and alter certain Statutes affecting the Constitution of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Grant 
Duff) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30.] 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (The O’Conor Don) rT oe ee 
Motion agreed to:—Bill for further regulating the Sale of fermented and 
distilled Liquors by retail on Sunday in Ireland, ordered (Major O’ Reilly, 
Lord Cremorne, Mr. Pim) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 31.] 


Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Pim) .. os oe oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill further to amend the Law 
relating to the Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland, ordered (Mr. 
Pim, Mr. O’ Beirne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 32. ] 


Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill [Bill 6]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe O’ Conor Don) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 25th March, 
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[February 18.] 

aaa = Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
Bill considered in Committee .. 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time Zo-morrow. 


County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Headlam, 
Mr, Candlish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33} ee ¥ 


Judgments Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. Craufurd, Mr. ee Mr. Moncreif,, 
Mr. Dunlop) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] Bee 


Fines and Fees (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor ¢ the Exchequer) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] ee ee 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Reeviation or Coa Mrnzs—Question, Mr. Neate ; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy 


Bank Holydays Bill [Bill 15]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Sir Colman O° Loghlen) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Life Policies Nomination Bill [Bill 19]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Bill [Bill 13)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Gladstone) — 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 11th March. 


nee ~-, a Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
Bill 28 |— 
Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read the third time," —(I/r. G. Hardy) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Axmy—Woopvren Hurts ror Troors—Morron ror an Appress—Doved, 

That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for “ Copy of all Correspondence 
between Government and the Medical Men or Officers in the command of Regiments 
stationed at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and Colchester, as to the impolicy and hardship of 
keeping in Wooden Huts, during this severe winter, old rheumatic soldiers from hot 
climates and young recruits,”—(Colonel French)  .. a rs 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Partiament— House or Commons (ArgancemEnts) — Morron ror a Setecr 
CommitrEE— Moved, 

That a Select Committee be appointed, “to consider whether any alteration can be 
made in the arrangements of the House of Commons, so as to enable a greater number 
of Members to hear and take part in the proceedings ; and to consider the arrangement 
of the several rooms and offices attached to the House, and the means of access to 
the same, with a view to the greater convenience of Members in the discharge of their 
duties, and how better accommodation can be provided within the precincts of the Louse 
for the transaction of Departmental Business, durin , a4 the  aaae! of the House, by 
Members holding Offices in the Government,”—(Jfr. 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—And, on March 6, Sclect Committee 


nominated :—List of the Committee. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
Inp1a—Question, The Duke of Argyll; Answer, The Earl of Malmesbury .. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Aawy—Aprorntuent or Sm Henry Srorxs—Question, Mr. Otway; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington He ‘a és wa 
Foreren Orrice Acencres—Question, Mr. B. Potter ; Answer, Lord Stanley 
Inp1a—Bank or Bompar—Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol ; Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. é% ei és ee 
Untrep Srares—Postat Treaty—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
Scorranp—Jvpicrat Sraristics—Question, Sir Edward Colebrooke ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate - “ ee oe -" 
Banxrvrroy Brt—Question, Mr. Moffatt ; Answer, The Attorney General 
Asyssinran Expepirioy — Questions, Mr. Whalley, Mr. Darby Griffith ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe oe 
Mvrper Law AmenpmMenrt Brrr — Question, Mr. Ewart; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 86 oe oe oe 
East Inpra Canat Company — Questions, Mr, Smollett, Mr. Otway, Colonel 
Sykes; Answers, Sir Stafford Northcote .. : 


Army — Tenpers ror Croraine — Question, Mr. C. Edwards; Answer, Sir 
John Pakington os es oe ve 
Prymourn Breakwater Fort — Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. ee oe oe oe 
Army — Fever mv tHe Mavrrrivs — Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Sir 
John Pakington ea ee oe ee 


Tar Army Estrmares—Question, Captain Vivian; Answer, Sir J. Pakington 


Ecclesiastical Titles Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Jr. MacZvoy) oe oe ee 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to repeal the Act of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth Victoria, chapter sixty, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to prevent 
the Assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of Places in the 
United Kingdom,” and of Section Twenty-four of the Act of the tenth 
George the Fourth, chapter seven, ordered (Mr. MacHvoy, Sir Joseph 
M' Kenna, Mr. Leader); presented, and read the first time [Bill 37.] 


Tretanp—Saannon Rrver—Morron ror a Serecr Commirrre—Doved, 


That a Select Committee be appointed, “ to inquire into the manner in which the drainage 
and navigation of the River Shannon has been carried out under the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and what steps should be taken to complete the work for which 
a compulsory levy of £300,000 has been made on the adjoining counties,”— (Colonel 
French) Pr os ee ee AS 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—And, on March 17, Committee 

nominated :—List of the Committee. 
Capital Punishment within Prisons Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Afr. Gathorne Hardy) ee oe oe 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to provide for carrying out 
of Capital Punishment within Prisons, ordered (Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Attorney General); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 36.] 

Lee River Conservancy Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Stephen Cave) oe ve we 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to make better provision for the 
Preservation and Improvement of the River Lee and its Tributaries; and 
for other purposes, ordered (Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Hunt) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 38.]} 

Railways (Extension of Time) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Stephen Cave) ee es oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to give further time for making 


certain Railways, ordered (Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Hunt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 39.]. dip , 
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[February 20.] Page 
Sunday Trading (Metropolis) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Thomas Hughes, Lord Claud 

Hamilton, Mr. Lusk); presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] .. «+ 1002 
Metropolis Subways Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Tite, Colonel Hogg) ; presented, 

and read the first time [Bill41] ‘.. ee ee +» 1002 

LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the business on the Paper 

_ Without debate, House adjourned. 

COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Sprain — Tue “ Queen Vicrorta ” — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, 

Lord Stanley . - «+ 1002 
Eeyrr anp Asrannta—Questicn, ‘Mr. Otway ; Auewer, Lord Stanley . 1003 
Eccrestasticat EstaBiisHMENTS IN THE WEST peeves Mr. R. Mills ; 

Answer, Mr. Adderley oe oe .. 1003 
Scortanp —BorntistanD AND Granton Ferry — Question, “Mr. Aytoun ; 

Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave ., ~. 1004 
Merroporrran Portice—Question, Viscount Enfield ; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy 1004 


Tae Asyssin14Nn Expeprtion — Question, Colonel Sykes; Answers, Lord 
Stanley, Sir Stafford Northcote ee ee 


Army—Fever in tHe Mavririvs—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. oe ee . 


Mexico—Ovur Dretomatic Retations — Question, Mr. T. Baring ; Answer, 
Lord Stanley 
Inpra—Banpa ann Kirwer Pare Menan-<Qncation, Mr. Neville-Grenville ; ; 
Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote a ee oe 


TeLecrapuic Communication with Inpra—Question, Captain Vivian: Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ‘s os es 


Commirrrs or Setectron—Committee of Selection nominated :—List of the 
Committee ., oe oe o° oe 
Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’’—= 
Locat Taxatron—Observations, Mr. Goschen :—Long debate thereon ee 


[House counted out. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 
Navy—lInon Battast rx tHe Docxkrarps—Observations, The Duke of Somerset 


Court of Appeal Chancery (Despatch of Business) Amend- 
ment Bill [x.1.]— 


A Bill to amend an Act to make further Provision for the Despatch of 
Business in the Court of Appeal in Chancery—Presented (The Lord St. 


1005 


1006 


. 1007 


1008 
1008 


1011 


1011 


1038 


Leonards) ; and, after short debate, read 1* (No. 20) o® .. 1038 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill [a.1.]— 
A Bill to provide a simple Law of Tenure in Ireland—Presented (The Lord 
Somerhill) ; and, after short debate, read 1* (No. 23) .. .. 1039 


as og — Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
0. — 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Malmesbury) .. 1053 


After long debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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[ February 24.] Page 
Partvate Buits—Standing Order Committee on, appointed and nominated :— 
List of the Committee oe -» 1070 
Parvats Brrts—All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be pre- 
sented during the present Session referred to the Standing Order Committee 
unless otherwise ordered ., a .» 1070 
Orrosep Private Bitts—Committee appointed pon nominated :— List of the 
Committee .. oe oe oe «+ 1070 
COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 
Turnxey — Aprorstuent oF Sir Wittma Wiseman — seein Captain 
Mackinnon; Answer, Lord Stanley oe .. 1071 
Pottution or Rrvers—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy .. 1072 
Postat—Ma. Cuurcuwarp—Question, Mr. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Hunt ~» 1072 
Inp1sa—Mapvras Irrigation seve Si Mr, Smollett ; Answer, Sir 
Stafford Northcote . . oe »» 1073 
Pustic Scuoots Bu1—Question, Mr. Ayrton ; Badeek Mr. Walpole .. 1073 
Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Ewart) .. 1074 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to establish the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, ordered (Mr. Ewart, Mr. Basley, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
John Benjamin Smith, Mr. Graves) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 44. ] 
Sea Fisheries Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Stephen Cave) «+ 1074 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to carry into effect a Convention 
between Her Majesty and the Emperor of the French concerning the 
Fisheries in the Seas adjoining the British Islands and France, and to 
amend the Laws relating to British Sea Fisheries, ordered (Mr. Stephen Cave, 
Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 42.] 
Reetstry or Deeps Orrice (Inrtanp)—Morron ror a Setect Committee 
Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “to inquire into the legal application of 
the surplus fines in the Office of the Registry of Deeds, Ireland,” —{ General Dunne) 1077 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill— 
Considered in Committee .. 1079 
Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Lord John Manners, Mr. 
Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 43.] 
Merropouis Gas Brrrs—Resorvrion— 
Moved, “ That all Bills relating to Gas Companies i in the Metropolis be re- 
ferred to a Seiect Committee of Five Members,’’—(J/r. Ayrton) »» 1080 
Motion agreed to. 
Court of Session (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) 1081 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the procedure i in the Court of 
Session and the Judicial Arrangements in the Superior Courts of Scotland, 
ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Attorney 
General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 45.] 
Court of Justiciary (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) . 1094 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the procedure in the 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland, ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Attorney General) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 46.] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. Page 


RestenaTion or THE Eant or Dersy—Mrnisterrat SraTeMent— 
Moved, ‘That the House, at its rising, do adjourn until wane 
Earl of Malmesbury) 1095 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—House, at rising, “to adjourn till 
Thursday. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
Restenation oF THE Eart or Dersy—Mrvistertat StatTeEMENT— 
Moved, “ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn until a next,” — 
(Lord Stanley) 1097 
After short debate, Motion agr ‘eed to :—House, at rising, to adjourn till 
Friday. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the business on the Paper 
without debate, House adjourned. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Bustvess or tHE Hovse—Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Answer, The 
Lord Chancellor . 1099 
On Motion of The Duke of Richmond, House adjourned to Thursday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Re-consrruction or THE Miyisrpy—Mrnistermat StatEMENT— 
Moved, “That the House, at its rising, do adjourn until ae next,” — 
(Lord Stanley) 1100 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :— House, at rising, to adjourn till 
Thursday next. 
Pustic Scnoors Bur—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, Mr. Walpole ,, 1101 
Postat— Steam ComMuUNICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ovine 


Sir George Bowyer ; Answer, Mr. Adderley . 1102 
Iretawp—Dretary or County ee Mr. Blake ; ; Answer, The 

Earl of Mayo °° -» 1102 
Tretanp—Mepicat Orricrr or Movuntsor Ocuvee Parson — Question, Mr. 

Blake; Answer, The Earl of Mayo oe oe -- 1102 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PrortEe (Scorzanp) veeneiieya ime Mr. Kinnaird ; 

Answer, Lord Stanley ee 1103 


Spamr—Case or tHe * Torwapo ”—Question, Mr. “Wyld; Answer, Lord Stanley 1103 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 
Tue New Apwrvistration—Ministerial Statement (Zhe Earl of Malmesbury :) 
—Debate thereon - ee .. 1104 
Tur Appropriation Act IN Vessemss-oliieense For AN Appress— Moved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copy or Extract of 
further Correspondence respecting and arising from the Non-enactment of the Appro- 
priation Act in Victoria and the Recall of the Governor of the Colony, since the Letter 
from the Right Honourable C. B. Adderley, M.P., to Sir C. — K.C.B., dated 
7th March 1867, with the Enclosure,—( The Lord Lyveden) .. 1108 


Motion agreed to. 
Tenure (Inetann) Brr—Question, The Earl of Malmesbury; Answer, The 
Marquess of Clanricarde .. ee . 1108 


Legitimacy Declaration (Ireland) Bill Pan dadbeneel (The Lord Somerkill) ; 
read 1*(No.27) = es oe oe oe ». 1108 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 


Metropolitan Tramways Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” ‘and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,”— 
(ir. Harvey Lewis :)—After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added : 
—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill put off for six 







1109 


months. 
Iypr4—Tae Commisston on Corrency Laws—Question, Mr, White; Answer, 

Sir Stafford Northcote - 2s as »» 1112 
Tretanp — Portcr Barracks — Question, Lord Otho Fitzgerald; Answer, 

The Earl of Mayo ee oe oe ». 1118 
Navy —Greenwicn Hosprrat, &c,— Question, Mr. Seely; Answer, Lord 

Henry Lennox ee oe . 1114 
Postage From Anyssrnta—Question, Mr. Butler ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 1115 


Cuarces sy THE Dest Boatwen—Question, Mr. Alderman Lusk; Answer, 


Mr. Stephen Cave oe oe : «+ 1115 
Tonxery—Tue Vice Consut at Crete—Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, 
Lord Stanley ee ee -. 1116 
Tae New Apmrnistration—Ministerial Statement (Mr. Disraeli) «» 1116 
Moved, “‘ That the House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Bouverie.) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Capital Punishment within Prisons Bill [Bill 36]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jfr. Gathorne Hardy) 1127 


Amendment proposed to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,’ '—(Hr. Serjeant 
Gaselee :)—After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part 
of the Question: ”—The House divided; Ayes 181, Noes 25; Majority 
156:—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday, 19th March. 


Election Petitions and Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill 
[Bill 27]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jf. Disraeli) a 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill [Bill 43]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Zord John Manners) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted for Thursday, 19th March. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. O° Reilly) ‘5 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 
And, on March 16, Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee. 


Fairs (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (The Earl of Mayo) oe 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to facilitate the alteration of days upon which Fairs 
are now held in Ireland, ordered (The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 48.] 
Metropolis Gas Bill—Ordered (Mr. Morrison, Mr. Locke, Mr. Gorst) ; presented, and read 





the first time [Bill 49] ee ee ‘ »» 1147 
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1146 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 6. Page 
Registration of Writs (Scotland) Bill [1.1.j— ; 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Colonsay) 1147 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 
Aruy—Tue Sararnet Saett— 
Petition presented (The Earl of Cardigan) .. ee «» 1147 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 6. 


Scortanp—Law or Hrrornec—Question, Mr. Fordyce; Answer, Mr. Carnegie 1149 
Cutrva—Treaty or Tren-tst1n—Question, Mr. Osborne ; Answer, Lord Stanley 1149 


Merroporis—New Parace Yarp—Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners me ‘ oe .. 1150 


Surrry — Order for Committee read ; Motion nie and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tue “ Atasama” Crarws—Morion For AN ADDRESS— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
— to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of any further 
‘apers relative to the Negotiations with the United States Government for Arbitra- 
tion of the Alabama Claims,”—(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre,)—instead thereof 1150 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ”"—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorte (InEtand) Birt—Question, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli :—Debate thereon si . 1189 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, otihiiviens ¢ — 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


County Financial Boards Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir William Gallwey) 1206 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to establish County Financial Boards, ordered (Sir 
[pill st, wn Mr. Hartley); presented, and read the first time 
ill 51 


Anxmy (Inpra anv Tue CoLontes)— 
Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into the duties performed by the British Army in 
India and the Colonies, and also how far it might be desirable to employ certain portions 
of Her Majesty’s Native Indian Army in our Colonial and Military dependencies, or 
to organize a force of Asiatic Troops for general service in suitable climates,”—(Major 
Anson) «> 1207 


And, on March 19, Committes asudacted aula of the Committee. 
County Financial Boards (No. 2) Bill—Ordered oan Wyld, Mr. ee pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 52] . 1207 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court Bill—Ondered (Mr. Charles Forster, Mr. 
Headlam, Mr, Karslake) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] .. 1207 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 9. 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners Orders in Council Bill [2.1.J— 
A Bill for declaring valid certain Orders of Her Majesty in Council relating 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England and to the Deans and 
Chapters of certain Churches— Presented ny Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* 
(No. 33) ne ei ‘ ee . 1208 


VOL. CXC. [rump senres. ] [ e«] 
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Ratrwars (Inrtanp)—Morron ror an Appress—Moved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, A Copy of the Instructions issued 
to the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State and Value of the Railways 
Treland,”—{ The Marquess of Clanricarde) - 1209 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withiram. 


Navy—Royat Docxyarps—Motion for, 


“ Return of the Number of Tons of Iron Ballast sold from the Royal Dockyards since January 
1867 :—Amount of somes received for this Iron, and os into eee am The me 
of Somerset) + 1212 


Return ordered to be laid before the House. 


Bankruptcy Acts Repeal Bill [«. na reat ime Lord Rene: read 1* 
(No. 30) ee +» 1214 


Bankruptcy Bill [w..]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) read 1* (ie. $1) -» 1214 
Judgment Debtors Bill [#.v.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No.82) 1214 


Regulation of eng Bill [x. eee = Duke of Richmond); read 1* 
(No. 34) ee ee 1214 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 9. 


Army—Rertrements From THE Royat Anrittery, &c.—Question, Mr. Childers; 


Answer, Sir John Pakington ee es -» 1214 
Fenrantsma—Tue Arrack on CLERKENWELL ono rm st Mr. —_ 
Lewis ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy net . 1215 


Tue Bounpary Commisston—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; ladies Mr. G. Hardy 1218 
Pestrcation or tHE Art CaTaLogvE—Question, Mr, pamnee s Answer, Lord 


Robert Montagu oe . . 1218 
Uniren States—Case or THE “ — Lrva ”— Question, Mr. P, A. Taylor ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley oe . : .. 1219 
Navy—Iron Battast IN Secon ipatiads Mr, Sithee : ; Answer, Mr. 
Corry . 1219 
SewacE Osernvortowe IN THE Rrvza—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ee ee ve -» 1220 
Cuarces on THE CONSOLIDATED cementless Mr, Thomson a 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. as 1221 
Merzoporis—Tue OnnamMentaL WArTER IN Reorxr’s prep rice Mr. 
Harvey Lewis; Answer, Lord John Manners . 1221 
Azmy—Tae FortrricaTions at neat, Colonel Sykes pereny 
Sir John Pakington oe , . 1221 
Arnmy—Srarr Apporntments — Motes 1n Asrasoa — Quetion, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien; Answer, Sir John Pakington ee : . 1228 
Erwatt anp Repron eli at Mr." Henley ; pn Lord 
Robert Montagu ; . 1223 
Merrororis—RicumonDd GREEN AND oe Prux— Question, hah Ernest es 3 
Answer, Lord John Manners .. 1223 


Tue Curvese Emsassy—Question, Mr. aE “sine — Stanley .. 1224 
Navy—Navat Courts Marrrar—Question, Mr. Stone; Answer, Mr. Corry ., 1225 


Army —Breecu-Loapine MER epee Sir Charles Russell ; Answer, Sir 
John Pakington é ° «» 1225 


Postar — Marrs to Marra— Question, Sir Cees Bowyer ; liad Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ee ee ** ee 1226 
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Tae Carrie Pracve mx onsen > Questia Colonel North; Answer, Lord 
Robert Montagu ° ee oe e» 


Fines and Fees (Ireland) Bill (Bill 35]— 





Page 


1226 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the —_ 


Exchequer) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now, ” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,’ ‘aml General Dunne.) 
After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived : — Words added :—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Scot- 

land) Bill [Biil 29 }— 

Moved, ** That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,” —(Mr. Hadfield.) 

Question propdsed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”— 
After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question put, and 
agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 28rd 
March. 


Sea Fisheries Bill [Bill 42]— 
Order for Committee read ° 7 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee: after short time spent 
therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Metropolis Subways Bill [Bill 41]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Ayrton) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 22nd April. 


Railways and Joint Stock Companies Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir William Hutt) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to : —Bill for ‘the better regulation and the 
supervision by the Board of Trade of the Accounts of Railway and other 
Joint Stock Companies, ordered (Sir William Hutt, Mr. Ellice) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 53.] 


Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Stephen Cave) 

Motion agreed to :—Bill to confirm certain ‘Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under ‘‘ The Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Act, 1866,” relating to the 
Rivers Blackwater (Essex) and Hamble, ordered (Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54. ] 


Land Writs Registration (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) ee ee ; 
Motion agreed to :—-Bill to improve the system of Registration of Writs 

relating to Heritable Property in Scotland, ordered (The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Walpole) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 56.] 


Titles to Land Consolidation (Bcotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) 7 
Motion agreed to : —Bill to consolidate the Statutes relating to the constitution 
and completion of Titles to Heritable Property in Scotland; and to make 
certain changes in the Law of Scotland relating to Heritable Rights, 
ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Sir Graham 
Montgomery); presented, and read the first time [Bill 57.] 
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Ecclesiastical Buildings and Glebes (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (The Lord Advocate) +. 1285 


Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the procedure in regard ‘to Ecclesiastical 
Buildings and Glebes in Scotland, ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Sir Graham Montgomery); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 58.]} 


Indian Railway Companies Bill—Ordered (Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 55] * ee .. 1285 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 10. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 10. 
Conraciovs Drszases—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie; Answer, Lord Robert 


Montagu a wt . 1286 
Scortanp — AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ Dwmames —_ Quation; “Mr. Fordyee; ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 1287 


Catrte Pracve Rerorrs—Question, Mr. Bees: Anson, Zask R. Montagu " 1987 


State or Irnetanp—Mortion For a Commirrer—Moved, 

“That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee, with the view of taking 
into consideration the condition and circumstances of lreland,”—(Mr. Maguire) .. 1288 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the constant recurrence of impracticable resolutions and the proposal or sug- 
gestion of extravagant and impossible remedies are the great obstacles to the restoration 
of peace in Ireland, and to the prepay of the Irish sited biden Neate,)—instead 
thereof 1314 

Question proposed, “ “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question :”—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“before the consideration by this House of constitutional changes in the laws and insti- 
tutions of Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire into the causes of alleged 
discontent, and the best mode of a the same,”—(Sir Frederick Heygate,)— 


instead thereof oe .. 1828 
Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till Thursday,” — 
(Mr. Horsman :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Coventxy Etxcrroy—Report from the General Committee of Elections :—List 
of the Committee ‘e ee ee -» 1896 
Poor Rates AssEssment, &¢.— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the assessment and collection of Poor Rates 
and other local Rates and Taxes in England and Wales,”—( Mr. Ayrton) «> 1896 


And, on March 16, Committee nominated :— List of the Committee. 
Matr Tax— 


Select Committee mae “to mete into the qe of the = Tax,”—({Colonel 
Barttelot) .. 1897 


And, on March 16, Committee anbeabil a, of the biatin. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11. 


Report oF THE Boundary re (a A es Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ™ .» 1897 


Tue Cas Fares—Question, Mr. T. Chambers; Answer, Mr, Gathorne Hardy 1398 
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Church Rates Regulation Bill [Bill 22}]— 





Page 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Hubbard) .. 1398 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word *‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon Wednesday the 8th day of April next,” 
—(Mr. Hardcastle) R 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question : "— 
After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn : ve 
Reading deferred till Wednesday 8th April. 


Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Bill [Bill 13}— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; "as amended, to be considered 


upon Monday next, and to be printed [Bill 59.] 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill [Bill 1]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” , 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday 1st April. 


Canongate Annuity Tax Bill—Ordered (Mr. inci Mr. on Mr. ee 


1407 


1415 


1431 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 60] . 1482 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 12. 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill [z.1.] (No. 23)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’"—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) .. 1432 


After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred 
to a Select Committee :—And, on March 13, Select Committee nominated: 


—List of the Committee i 
Non-Traders Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill [na] — Prevent (The Marquess “of 
Clanricarde ; read 1* (No. 38) ee nt A 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 12. 

Basy Farurne iv THE Merroports—Question, Mr. smemaats ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Junres “ De MepreratTe Liveum”—Question, Mr. Gregory; ; Answer, The 
Attorney General 

Poor Law Vacrancy—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Lealie ; ; Asowie. Mr. G. Hardy 

Partrament—Sratve To Ortver Cromwett—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners oe 

Inetanp—Revision oF THE IRIsH ORDNANCE Mar—Quation, Mr. Stacpooe ; 


Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave es 

Inetanp—Royat Irish Acapemy—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, The Earl 
of Mayo 

TretanD—LEASEHOLD Pawener= Question: Mr. Gregory Anew, The Earl 
of Mayo 

Army—CavaLry Eexammne~Question, Mr. Bagwell Anower, Sir John 
Pakington .. ee 


Poor Law—Betrunat Green WétsdinseenQjaatinw, Mr. Sherriff ; “TC 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 


Merropotis—Bvativeton Hovse—Question, Mr. sa ih Answer, Lord John 


Manners e4 
Srain—Tue ‘“ Tornapo *_Question, Mr. sdieuen Lusk ; ‘dawn, Lord 
Stanley sa ee 


IneLanp—Proposep Roman Ovenem Vnrvenerer—~ Question, Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo 

Armwy—Report or OnpNance SELECT Suma ~feetion, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy; 
Answer, Sir John Pakington oe oe ee 
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Angmy—Tue “ Grerattar Suretp’’—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. es -» 1456 


Tue Intsa Cuvrce Countsioeas— Question, Mr. M‘Cullagh Sees; ano, 
Mr. Clive 


Sraiv anp Cume—Question, Mr. “Weguelin; Answer, Lord Stanley -. 1458 


Strate or Inetanp—Morion ror a ComMITTEE— 


Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 

tion [10th March ]— 

“ That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee, with the view of 
taking into consideration the condition and circumstances of Ireland,”—(Mr. Maguire :) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“before the consideration by this House of constitutional changes in the laws and 
institutions of Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire into the causes of all 
discontent, and the best mode ‘of remedying the =— wih Heygate,) 
—instead thereof .. 1458 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After long debate, Debate further adjourned till 


To-morrow. 
Renewable Leasehold Conversion (Ireland) Act Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Gregory, Mr. George Morris) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] «- 1549 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 13. 
Rerorm Act, 1867—Rarepaytne Cravsrs—Question, Observations, The Duke 


of Argyll; Answer, The Lord Chancellor :—Long debate thereon -. 1550 
Poor Relief Bill (.u.]}—Presented ( The Earl of Devon) ; read 1* (No. 39) «+ 1590 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill [#.u.]—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee -- 1590 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 13. 


QvuEENSLAND—LABOURERS FROM THE SourH SEA Page Sn Mr. Taylor ; 
Answer, Mr. Adderley Pee 


Scortanp—Epvucation—Question, Mr. Cranfurd ; ue, The Lord Advocate 1591 


Tretanp—Party Processrons—Questions, Colonel Stuart Knox, Mr. Darby 
Griffith ; Answers, The Earl of Mayo os -. 1591 


Army—Taue Royat Mititary leat Colonel Annesley Answer, 
Sir John Pakington 


Navy—Txe Docxyarp Commission oy Mr. Childers ; Answer, Lord 
Henry Lennox ee ee e% .» 1595 


Srate or Inetanp—Morion ror a CommitrEE— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question "Toth March |— 
“That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee, with the view of 
taking into consideration the condition and circumstances of Ireland,’—(Mr. Maguire:) 
And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“before the consideration by this House of constitutional changes in the laws and 
institutions of Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire into the causes of alleged 
discontent, and the best mode of eats the ieee "—(Sir Frederick Heygate,)— 
instead thereof ee . 1595 

Question again proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question: ’’— After long debate, Debate further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Inclosnre Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr, Secretary Gathorue Hardy) «+ 1675 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 16. Page 
Railways (Extension of Time) Bill (No. 36)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of Richmond) 1675 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


i Commissioners Orders in Council Bill [z.1.] 
o. 33)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading read 1677 
After short debate, Bill read 3* accordingly; and passed, ‘and sent to the 
Commons. 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 16. 
Coventry Exxction— 

House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Henry Mather Jackson, esquire, 
is not duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for the City of Coventry. 
That the last Election for the said City is a void Election. And the said Determina- 
tions were ordered to be entered in the Journals of this House. House further ~aee 


that the Committee had agreed to certain Resolutions _ - 1679 
Report to lie upon the Table. 
Inrtanp—Smatt Desrs Recovery—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, The 
Attorney General for Ireland os .. 1679 
Inp1u—Tue Bupverr—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie eset Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. - 1680 
Navy—Navan Queenie, Mr. White ; Answer, Mr. Corry .» 1680 


Ricamonp Parx—Question, Mr. Locke King; Answer, Lord John Manners .. 1680 
Inp1a—Bayxk oF eraeniitameetin Mr. _ Nicol ; agen Sir Stafford 


Northcote 7 . 1681 
Tretanp—A.Lireep Sepiriovs Sy a Mr. Gegmn, Mr. Bentinck ; ; 
Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland ee . 1681 
Asyssrn1an Exreprrion ExreyprtvreE—Questions, Captain 7 Mr. Childers ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer -+ 1688 
Post Orrice—Tat AMERICAN pose sophopenge ges Mr. Siders ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ee ee 1685 
MerropoLis—Cartoon IN Caniinen Has—Quetion, Mr. Monk; Answer, 
Lord John Manners ee oe -» 1685 
Water Suprry - emai ere. Mr. Thomson rs Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy . -» 1685 
Merrororis—Tae Tames Eunarnrst— Question, Mr. Thomson ral: ; 
Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave .. ee ; 
EccresrasticaL Titties Brrr—Question, Mr. eicibene ; Answer, Mr. MacEvoy 1686 
Stave Trapve Parers—Question, Mr. Gilpin; Answer, Lord Stanley .. 1687 
Fine Prorection—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1687 
Wreck Rervrys—Queation, Mr. Miller; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave .. 1687 
Army Exrenxprrvure—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. White .. 1687 


State or Inetanp—Mortow ror a CommirrEE— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [10th March]— 
“ That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee, with the view of taking 
into consideration the condition and circumstances of Ireland, —( Mr. Maguire :) 
And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ before the consideration by this House of constitutional changes in the laws and 
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Srarz or Ingtanp—Morton ror a Commirrer—conitinued, 


institutions of Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire into the causes of alleged 
discontent, and the best mode of aS the same,”—(Sir Frederick Heygate,)— 
instead thereof. ee 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


’ SUPPLY—Crviz Service Esrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
1, Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £79,829 2s. 7d., be granted to Her Majesty, to 


make good Excesses on Grants for the following Civil Services, for ons year ended on 
the 31st day of March 1867 ee oe ee 

[Then the several Services set forth at length.] 

2. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £8,381 1s. 1d, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to make good Excesses on the Grant for Salaries and Expenses of the Inland Revenue 
Department, for the year ended on the 31st day of March 1867. 

3. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £1,089 ‘188. 8d., be granted to Her Majesty, to 
make good Excesses on the Grant for the Post Office Packet pte, for the year 
ended on the 3lst day of March 1867 ee 

£134,000, Civil Services, Supplementary Estimate, 1867-8 :—After short debate, 

4. Resolved, That a Supplementary Sum, not exceeding £134,000, be granted to Her 
Majesty, for the following Civil Services, which will come in course of payment in 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1868 

[Then the several Services set forth at length.] 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 17. 
Inetanp—Quvanrter Sessions Covrts—Question, The Marquess of Clanricarde ; 


Answer, The Lord Chancellor < 
Tue Bounpary Commisston—Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Answer, 

The Earl of Malmesbury .. ee 
Irzrtanp—Txe EsraBiisHED Cuncx— Question, Lord Hed of Alderley ; 

Answer, Earl Stanhope oe ee 


Friendly Societies Bill [u1.]—Presented (The Eart of Lichfield) ; ies 1* (No. 43) 


Orrick oF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE oF THE GENTLEMAN 
Usner or THE Brack Rop—Select Committee on, appointed and nominated : 
—List of the Committee .. we na % 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 17. 
Parvate Brit Leetstation— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [18th February], 

“That the Committee of Selection may, if they think fit, refer any Private Bills to the 
Referees, instead of to a Committee of the House, with power to the Referees to 
inquire into the whole subject-matter of such Bills, and to report them, with or without 
Amendments, to the House,”—(Mr. Dodson) a 

Question again proposed :—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ may” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“refer any opposed Private Bill, or any Group of such Bills, to a Committee consisting 
of Four Members and a Referee Lord Hotham,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question : ””—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, “‘ That the Committee of Selection may refer any o Private Bill, or any 
Group of such Bills, to a Committee consisting of Four Members and a Referee,” — 
(Lord Hotham.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ Four,” in order to insert the 

word “ Three,’’—( Mr. Milner Gibson, }—instead thereof. 

Question put, “‘ That the word ‘ Four’ stand part of the Question : ”"—After 

further short debate, the House divided ; Ayes 162, Noes 159; Majority 3: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to, 
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Parvarz Birt Leaistation—continued. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selection may refer any opposed Private Bill, or any 
Group of such Bills, té a Committee, consisting of Four Members and a Referee, 

After short debate, Standing Orders 93, 95, 96, and 97, relating to the divided 
inquiry before the Referees and Committees, read, and repealed -» 1811 

Standing Order 131 (Competition to be a ground of locus standi) read. 

After short debate, further Consideration of said Standing Order deferred till 
Tuesday next. 


Torxery—Sanrrany Reeviations—Question, Sir J. Clarke Jervoise; Answer, 


Lord Stanley oe ee < .. 1811 
Tae Mepicat Orricer or tHe Parvy Councix—Question, Sir J. Clarke Jervoise ; 
Answer, Lord Robert Montagu $e oe -» 1812 


Case or tHE ‘‘ Sprivezox”—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Lord Stanley 1812 
TecuntcaL Epvcatioy—Question, Mr. Samuelson; Answer, Lord R. Montagu 1812 
Coytacrous Drszasrs Act—Question, Major Dickson ; Answer, Sir J. Pakington 1813 


Argmy—Sxorsvunryess Exprermrents—Questions, Mr. Powell, General Dunne; 
Answers, Sir John Pakington ee oe .» 1813 


Tgrtanp—Treatment or Messrs, Svrtivan anp Prcort—Question, Mr. Stock ; 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo se os .» 1814 
Tae Mormy Bur—Questions, Mr. Darby Griffith, Mr. Otway, Captain Vivian, 
Mr. Sandford; Answers, Sir John Pakington oe .» 1815 


Elementary Education Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Bruce) ee ee .. 1816 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for Elementary Education in 
England and Wales, ordered (Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, Mr. William 
rill ea ~ Mr, Algernon Egerton); presented, and read the first time. 
ill 64. 


Suprry—Observations, Mr. Darby Griffith; Reply, Sir John Pakington +» 1826 


SUPPLY—Anmy Esrimarrs—considered in Committee ve +» 1827 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £48,479 8s. 8d., Excesses of Army Expenditure. 
(2.) £90,619 13s. 9d., Excess of Naval Expenditure. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Ways anp Means—Resolution, £362,398 19s. 9d. Consolidated Fund .» 1827 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Bill [Bill 33]— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(M. Norwood) +. 1828 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday, 24th April. 


Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Bill [Bill 13)— 
Bill, as amended, considered ., ee oe +. 1830 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “to vote upon any question as 
to making any such voluntary rate, or,”—(M/r. Henley.) 
After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill,’’ put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Reformatory Schools (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 65] .. «> 1880 
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Gaanp Jury Presentments (InELanp)— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the several Laws under which monies are 
now raised by Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland, and into the nature and incidence 
of all charges levied under such Presentments, with the view of ascertaining what altera- 
tions might beneficially be made in these Laws,”—( The O’ Conor Don) «+ 18380 


And, on March 20, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee. 


Lee River Conservancy Bill— Select Committee on the Lee River Conservancy Bill 
nominated -_ List of the Committee ae ee oe 18381 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill [Bill 12)— 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. J. A. Smith) .. 1831 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. Locke.) 

After long debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—(Jér. Hibbert.) 

After short debate, Bill committed to a Select Committee. 

And, on March 26, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1872 


Tancred’s Charity Bill—Ordered (Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Walpole, Viscount Cranborne); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] ee ee -. 1872 
Railways (Guards’ and Passengers’ Communication) Bill—Presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 66] - oe os .» 1872 
Wars ayp Mrans—Resolution reported. 
£362,398 198. 9d., Consolidated Fund “ye e e. 
Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; presented, and read the first time. 


1872 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 


Tse UNIVERSITIES AND THE EstanLisHep Cuurncn — Petition presented (The 
Bishop of London) os ay ee .» 1872 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 
Tue Rirvat Commisstoy— Question, Observations, Lord Taunton; Answer, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury =s ee .. 1877 


Merroporis—Sprecrat ConstastEs—Morron ror A Rerurn— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return of the Number 
of Special Constables who have respectively enrolled themselves in the different Parishes 


of the Metropolis after the Explosion in Clerkenwell,”—( The Lord Campbell) +» 1880 
Motion agreed to. 
Licensing Bill [#.v.]—Presented (The Earl of Lichfield); read 1* (No. 45) +» 1888 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 


Rartways—Resorvrtion—Moved, 

“That in case of an Insolvent Railway Company applying for an extension of time or for 
any other power, and where such Railway Company have applied to the Court of 
Chancery for a scheme of arrangement under the Railway Act of 1867, such Railway 
Company shall on or before the 30th of November immediately preceding the application 
for the Bill, deposit in the Private Bill Office a Schedule setting forth the full detailed 
particulars disclosing all transactions of such Company, and to answer all and every 
Question or Questions hereunder set out :—[List of Questions]—(Mr. Treeby) .. 1884 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Poor Laws — Pavrrr Iprors anp Lunatics—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 4 ee .. 1887 


Aruy Promotioy—Question, Captain Vivian; Answer, Sir John Pakington .. 1887 
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Eneuish Porcenarn at Bow—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; Answer, Lord Robert 
Montagu oe oe oe _ oo tl 
REPRESENTATION oF THE Prorte Act, 1867 — Payment or Rares — Tux Com- 
pounpIne Sysrem—Question, Mr. Evans; Answer, The Attorney General 


Conractovs Drsgases Acts—Question, Sir J. Clarke Jervoise; Answer, Lord 


Robert Montagu - ee ee ee 
Scorzanp—Mrnistrers’ Srrpenps in Epixsvrecn — Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate ee ee ee 
New Zeatanp Derence Coxps—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley es oe ee an ee 
REPRESENTATION OF THE ProprEe (Scottanp) Brt—Questions, Mr. Moncreiff, 
Mr. Bouverie; Answers, Mr. Disraeli Ay ep a 
Irnetanp — Pourrican Prisoners —Svutxivan anp Picorr — Question, Mr. 
Rearden ; Answer, The Earl of Mayo a on we 
Ixetanp— Roman Carmorrc Universrry Caarter — Question, Mr. Lowe; 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo .. oe “es oe 
Partrament—Tue Easter Vacation—Question, Mr. Whitbread; Answer, 
Mr. Disraeli .. ‘i ee os we 
Frvancrat Statement — Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as es ee 
Representation oF THE Prorre (Iretanp) Brxt—Question, Colonel French ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli ic x xe ee 


ReEpPRESENTATION OF THE Prorte Act, 1867—TxHe Rarerayine Cravses— 
Petition presented (Mr. Bright.) ’ 
Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Mr. Speaker “- nal 


Supriy— Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


ReErresenTaATION OF THE Prorre Act, 1867—Comrouxprne ror Ratrs— 

-Resorvtionx—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that so much of the Reform Act of 1867 
as makes occupiers liable for Poor Rates instead of owners, in respect of premises to 

~ which the system of compounding had been applied, ought to be repealed ; that the 
name of every occupier ought to be put on the rate book, and that payment of rates by 
the owner, under the compounding system, ought to be deemed payment by the occupier 
and entitle him to the Franchise,”—(Mr. James White,)—instead thereof Se 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ’’—~After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Anmy—Fortirications—Questions, Lord Elcho, General Dunne; Answer, 
' Sir John Pakington es ee © oe oe 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Anrmy Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Moved, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, be granted to [er Majesty, on account, 
towards defraying the Army Services, for the year ending the 31st day of March 1869” 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—Navy Esriwatres—considered in Committee ee ° 
(1.) 67,120 Men and Boys, Sea and Coast Guard Services, including 14,700 Royal 
Marines.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee ee 
(2.) £2,000,000, on account for Navy Services, agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Haseas Corpus Suspension Acts, &c. (Inttanp)—Morroy ror a Rervnn— 


Moved, “ That there be ‘laid before this House, a Return of the number of times the Habeas 
Corpus Act bas been suspended in Ireland since the passing of the Act of Union; the 
number of Arms Acts, Whiteboy and other Acts of repression in Ireland passed since the 
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Haszas Corpus Suspsxsrow Acts, &c,, Instanp>—Morron vor a Rerurn—continued. 


said Act of Union; the number of Persons sentenced to death, transportation, and im- 
prisonment in each year for political offences ; and a Statement of the Acts under which 
each person has been so sentenced,”—(Mr. Rearden) es ara 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Parliamentary Reform — Representation of the People (Ire- 

land) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Zhe Earl of Mayo) 

Moved, “That this House do now adjourn,’ "am Colonel French : :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill to amend the Representation of the People in Ireland, ordered (The Earl 
of Mayo, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 71.] 


Navy—Woovey Surrs—Morion ror Retvrys—Motion for, 


“ A List ofall the wooden Line-of-battle Ships and Frigates, together with amount of their 
tonnage and horse-power ; their original value per sone and price of engines ” [and other 
Returns],— (Captain Mackinnon) ee ee ee 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, wilidress. 


Petit Juries (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, The Earl of 
Mayo); presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] .. te aa 


Exrrapition— 


Select Committee appointed “ to inquire into the state of our Treaty relations with Foreign 
Governments regarding Extradition, with a view to the adoption of a more snes 
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and uniform policy on the subject,”— (Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens) 1954 
And, on March 27, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee. 
LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 
Proxrrs—Question, Earl Stanhope; Answer, The Earl of Malmesbury -» 1954 
Regulation of Railways Bill [2.1.] (No. 34)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of Richmond) .. 1955 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 
Tue Inu Cavrca—Notice (Mr. Gladstone) .. $% .. 1974 
Exemurrron oF Smart Pawpnters rrom Secunrry —Question, Mr. Craufurd; 
Answer, The Attorney General a ss 8 
Care or Goop Horr—Txe Basvro Pe, Mr. Miller ; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley oe oe .» 1975 
Tue Eart or HarpWICkE AND THE nr ene Question, Mr. 
Craufurd ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli A~ an .» 1975 
Merxopotis— Westminster Improvements—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, 
Lord John Manners ee ee ee ve 


Annvat Statistica, ABsrnacts— Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, Mr. 8. Cave 1977 


TretanD—Tue Party Processrons eas eicamnsene Sir Charles Lanyon; Answer, 


The Earl of Mayo ae : - -» 1977 


Posr Orrrce —Avsrratian Matrs— Question, Mr. Verner ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth i sae ‘oi ee 


Barttse Recmrents 1x New Zeatann — Question, Mr, Gorst ; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley ve ve ée ae oe 


1979 


1979 
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Mernororrran Boarp or Worxs— Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth »% at .. 1980 
Army—Orricers oF THE LATE INDIAN Navr—Question, Mr. Surtees; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ny ee ° -. 1980 
Inpta—Tae Sirpa Ratway — Question, Viscount a ell Answer, Sir 
Stafford Northcote bis vi .» 1981 


Inpran Frxance—Question, Mr. Crawford ; davaen, Sir Stafford Northcote ,, 1982 
Pustic Scuootrs Birt—Question, Mr. Goschen ; Answer, Mr. Walpole es 1982 
Tue Agmy Esrruares—Question, Captain Vivian ; Answer, Sir J. Pakington 1982 
Eccrzstasticat Commissioners OrpEers 1n Covuncrz Birt — Question, Mr. 


Gladstone ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. ee -. 1983 
Computsory Cuuncn Rares Asorrrion Brrr—Question, Mr. Walpole; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone a ae ys .. 1983 


Scorrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tue Law or Exparrtation—Observations, Mr. W. E. Forster :—Debate 
thereon ee oe ee oe +» 1984 


Posrat Sunstwpres—Resotvtrion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no Postal Subsidies in the form of a fixed pay- 
ment, and not dependent on the number of letters and newspapers carried, should be 
granted where ordinary traffic supports several lines of passenger steamers as is 
the case between this Country and the United nape of sesenci edie atte Bazter,)— 
instead thereof oe *e 2010 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Arrams or Certon—Observations, Mr. Gorst :—Debate thereon +» 2012 


Navy—Tae Rorat Dockyarns—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the number of — ought to be diminished,” — 
(Mr. Graves,)—instead thereof ee » 2034 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lawsete Worxnovsr—Tur New Mastrer—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “there be laid before this House, Copies of the Evidence taken by Mr. Farnell 
at the inquiry held at St. Mary’s, Newington, in the spring of 1866, and of the Cor- 
respondence between the Newington Board and the Poor Law Board which led to 
the removal of G. Catch from the office he then -_ |) —( Mr. — Wyndham,)— 
instead thereof .. «+» 2046 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Assrssep Taxes—AprraL en Mr. Treeby ; Reply, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ee ee ees 2050 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr, Speaker do now ‘ei the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Axgmy Estrmares—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
£4,000,000, on account, Army Services—Vote agreed to ee es 2050 
[Then the several Services set forth at length.] 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 
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Public Schools (re-committed) Bill [Bill 47]— 
Order for Committee read 2052 
Moved, “'That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,’ (Mr. Walpole. ) 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill committed to a Select Committee. 
And, on March 26, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee . 2058 


Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Bill [Bill 59]— 
Order for Third Reading read, and discharged »» 2053 
Bill re-committed, in respect of Amendments to be proposed to Clauses 
A and C ; considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; to be 
read the third time upon Monday next, and to be printed [Bill 72. ] 


Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. at Mr. om Lord Henry ssshdainl 3 presented, 
and read the first time e» 2054 

















LORDS. 





Ne eer ad 


SAT FIRST. 


Tvrspay, Novemser 19, 1867. 
The Lord Colchester, after the Death of his Father. 


Frrpay, Novemprr 22. 
The Lord Fitzhardinge, after the Death of his Father. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvuary 13, 1868. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne, after the Death of his Father. 
The Lord Wrottesley, after the Death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 6. 
The Lord Aveland, after the Death of his Father. 


Tvurspay, Novemper 19, 1867. 
The Earl Annesley, a Representative Peer for Ireland, in the room of the late Earl 
of Mayo. 
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NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 
Torspay, November 19, 1867. 
Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that, during the Recess, he had issued 
Warrants for New Writs— 
For Galway County, v. Lord Dunkellin, deceased. 
For Bradford, v. Henry Wickham Martin, esquire, deceased. 
For Rutland, v. Hon. Gilbert Henry Heathcote, called up to the House of Peers, 
For Leicester County (Southern Division), v. Charles William Packe, esquire, deceased. 
For Manchester, v. Edward James, esquire, deceased. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Monpar, Novemser 25, 1867. 
For Thetford, v. The Hon. Alexander Hugh Baring, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Tuourspay, Fesrvary 13, 1868. 

For Westmorland, v. Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, deceased. 

For Kirkcudbright, v. James Mackie, esquire, deceased. 

For Stoke-upon-Trent, v. Alexander James Beresford Beresford Hope, esquire, Manor 
of Northstead. 

For Cambridge University, v. Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn, knight, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Appeal in Chancery. 

For Helston, v. William Baliol Brett, esquire, Solicitor General. 














NEW WRITS ISSUED—continued. 


Farpay, Fesrvany 21. 
For Argyllshire, v. Alexander Struthers Finlay, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds, 


Frimay, Frsrvary 28, 
For Northampton County (Northern Division), ». George Ward Hunt, esquire, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Taurspay, Marcu 12, 
For Huddersfield, v. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Pearson Crosland, deceased. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 19. : 
For Coventry, v. Henry Mather Jackson, esquire, void Election, 






NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tvxspay, Novemser 19, 1867. 
Galway County—Viscount Burke. 


Wenpnespay, Novemser 20. 
Bradford—Mathew William Thompson, Esq. 


Faipay, Novemser 29. 
Manchester—Jacob Bright, Esq. [ Affirmation. } 
Monpary, Decemserr 2. 
Leicester County (Southern Division), Thomas Tertius Paget, Esq. 
Tvespay, Decemser 3. 
Thetford—Right Hon. Edward Strathearn Gordon. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 13, 1868, 
Rutlandshire—Henry Finch, Esq. 
Westmorland—William Lowther, Esq. 


Tvxrspay, Feprvary 18. 
Kirkeudbrightshire—Wellwood Herries Maxwell, Esq. 


Faray, Fesrvary 21, 
The College of the Holy Trinity, Dublin—Right Hon. Robert Richard Warren. 
Helston—Williiam Baliol Brett, Esq. 
Monpay, Fesrvary 24. 
Stoke-upon-Trent—George Melly, Esq. 
Turspay, Fesrvary 25. 
Cambridge University—Alexander James Beresford Beresford Hope, Esq. 


Tuvunspay, Marca 5, 
Argylishire—The Marquess of Lorne. 


Monpay, Marc 9. 
Northampton County (Northern Division) —Right Hon, George Ward Hunt. 
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First Lord of the se yasined e ° ° 

Lord Chancellor . ° ° ° 

President of the Council - ° ° ° 

Lord Privy Seal . 

Seentenp¢ of State, Home| Department ° 

Secretary of State, Forei Department . 

Secretary of State for Colonies . . ° 

Secretary of State for War ° ° ° 

Secretary of State for India > ° . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . ° ° 

First Lord of the Admiralty ‘ > ° 

President of the Board of Trade . 

Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Ireland) . . 


THE CABINET. 


Right Hon. Earl of Dery, K.G. 

Right Hon. Lord Cusumsrorp. 

His Grace the Duke of MariBoroven. 
Right Hon. Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. 
Right Hon, Gators Harpy. 

Right Hon. Lord Sranuey. 

His Grace the Duke of Bucxincnam and Caanpos, K. * 
Right Hon. Sir Jonn Somerset Paxinoton, Bt., K.C.B 
Right Hon. Sir Starronp Henry Norrucore, Bt., Cc. B. 
Right Hon. Bensamin Disrak1t. 

Right Hon. Henry Tuomas Lowry Corry. 
His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp. 


"} Right Hon. Lord Jonn James Ronert Manyens. 
7 Right Hon, Lord Naas. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief P 

Postmaster General ° 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ‘ 

Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board. 

Paymaster of the Forces, and Vice President 
ofthe Board of Trade . 

Vice President of the Committee ¢ Privy 
Council for Education ° 


Lords of the Treasury . ° 
Lords of the Admiralty . ° ° ‘ 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury . ° 


Secretary of the Admiralty ° 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners 
Under Secretary, Home Department . . 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . 
Under Secretary for Colonies r ‘ . 


Under Secretary for War ° ° ° 
Under Secretary for India . ° e . 
Judge Advocate General . ° ° . 
Attorney General ° e ° . e 


Solicitor General . e ° ° ° 


H.R.H. the Duke of Camsnivez, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Montross, K.T. 
Right Hon. Joun Wirson Patrey. 
Right Hon. Earl of Devon. 


} Right Hon, Stepaen Cave. 
} Right Hon. Lord Ronerr Montacv. 


Hon, Grrarp James Nort, Henny Warrwore, Esq., 
and Sir Granam Granam-Montoomery, Bt. . 

Vice Admiral Sir Auexanper Mune, K.C.B., Vice 
Admiral Sir Sypxzy Coxpors Dacres, 
Rear Admiral Gzorez Henry Seymour, C.B., 
Rear Admiral Sir Joun Cuartes Dateympre Lay, 
Bt., and Caartes Du Canz, Esq. 

Colonel Tuomas Epwarp Tartor and Gzoraz Warp 
Hunt, Esq. 

Lord Henry Grorcr Cartes Gorpon-Lznnox. 

Grorer Scrater-Boors, Esq. 

Sir James Fereusson, Bt. 

Epwarp Curistopner Ecrrton, Esq. 

Right Hon. Caartes Bowrer ADDERLEY. 

Right Hon. Earl of Lonerorp, K.C.B. 

Right Ion. Lord Curnton. 

Right Hon. Joun Rosert Mowsray. 

Sir Joan Burcrss Karsziaxe, Knt. 

Sir Cuartes James Sziwry, Kat, 


SCOTLAND. : 


Lord Advocate - e ‘ * 
Solicitor General p ° e ° 


Lord Lieutenant , ° ° ° ° 
Lord Chancellor . 

Chief Secretary to the ‘Lord ‘Lieutenant ° 
Attorney General ° ° 

Solicitor General . ° ° ° ° 


Lord Steward , ° ° e . 
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Comptroller of the Household . 


Vice Chamberlain of the Household . : 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
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Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal. ——. 
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Right Hon. Epwarp SrraTHearn Gorpon. 
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Most Hon. Marquess of Azercory, K.G, and K.St.P. 
Right Hon. Asranam Brewster. 

Right Hon. Lord Naas. 

Right Hon. Roserr Ricuarp WaRREN. 

Micuart Harrisoy, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Right Hon. Earl of Tanxervitix. 
Right Hon.Earl of Braprorp. 

His Grace the Duke of Braurorr, K.G. 
Right Hon. Percy Eorrroy Hersert. 
Right Hon. Viscount Royston. 

Right Hon. Lord Ciraup Hamitton. 
Right Hon. Marquess of Exerzr, 
Right Hon. Earl Capocan. 

Right Hon. Lord Corvitziz of Cunross, 
Lord Atrrep Henry Pacer. 
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ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In tne Turd Session or THE NINETEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Untrep Kixepom or Great Britain anD IRELAND. 





310 VICTORLZ 1867-8. 





Meu.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House a 
od to serve upon it are named in the 


mittee, the Lords appointe 


ints a Select Com- 
der of their Rank, 


beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince oF 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep ERNEST 
ALBeErT Duke of Epinpuren. 

His Royal Highness Georce FrepeErick 
ALEXANDER CuHarLEs Ernest Aveustus 
Duke of CUMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Gzorer Witt1aM Fre- 
DERICK CHARLES Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


Cuartes Tuomas Archbishop of CanTEr- 
BURY. 

Freverick Lord CHetmsrorD, Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Wituiam Archbishop of York. 

Marcos Gervais Archbishop of Anmagn, 


Joun Wiyston Duke of Mar.poroves, 
Lord President of the Council. 


James Howarp Earl of Matmessury, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrotx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 


Epwarp Apo.puvs Duke of Somerset. 


Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricnmonp. 
Wiu1am Henry Duke of Grarroy. 








Henry CuHares Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

Wittiam Ametivus AuBREY DE VERE Duke 
of Satnt ALBANS. 

George Gopotruin Duke of Lzeps. 

Wituram Duke of Beprorp, 

Wituram Duke of Devonsntre. 

Joun Wiyston Duke of MaRLBoroveH. 


(In another Place as Lord President of 
the Council.) 

Cares Cecit Joun Duke of Ruttanp. 

Witiram ALexanper Louis StepHEN Duke 
of Branvon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

Wituram Joun Duke of Portanp. 

Witt1am Drogo Duke of MANCHESTER. 

Henry Pertnam ALEXANDER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

ALGERNON GeorGE Duke of NortHuMBER- 
LAND. 

Artaur RicnarD Duke of WELLINGTON, 

RicHaRD PLANTAGENET CaMPBELL Duke of 
BuckKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 

Grorce GRANVILLE WituaM Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry George Duke of CLEVELAND. 


Joun Marquess of WINCHESTER, 
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GzoncE Marquess of TwEEDDALE. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Caartes Kerra Marquess of Lans- 
DOWNE. 

Jonn Vittiers Stuart Marquess Towns- 
HEND. 

James Browxtow Witiiam Marquess of 
SALISBURY. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

James Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicHarD Marquess of Hertrorp. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

WituiaM ALLEYNE Marquess of Exeter. 

CuarLes Marquess of NorTHAMPTON. 

Joun CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

Georce Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 


LEY. 
Henry Weysrorp CHARLES PLANTAGENET 


Marquess of Hasrines. 

Georce WILLIAM FREDERICK Marquess of 
AILESBURY, 

Grorce THomas JonN Marquess of West- 
meATH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Freverick WILLIAM JoHN Marques: of 
Bristow. 

ARCHIBALD Marquess of AIzsa. 

RriowarD Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 

Gzorce Avevustus ConsTANTINE Marquess 
of NoRMANBY. 


Cartes Earl of Tanxervitte. (Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 

Ortanpo Greorce CHaries Earl of Brap- 
ForD. (Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household. ) 

Henry Joun Earl of SHrewspury. 

EpwarbD GEorFrreEY Ear! of DerBy. 

Francis Tueopnitus Henry Earl of 
Hountinepon. 

GrorceE Ropert Cuartes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

WituiaM Recinaxp Earl of Devon. 

Cuartes Jonn Earl of SvuFroLK AND 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rupotew Wit11aM Basit Earl of Densien. 

Francis WituiaM Henry Earl of West. 
MORLAND. 

Georce Aveustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsey. 

George Harry Earl of StamrorD AND 
WaRRINGTON. 

Georce James Earl of WINcHILSEA AND 
NorrincHam, 





Georce Artnur Putuip Earl of CHEsTER- 
FIELD. 
Joun Wriu1aM Ear! of Sanpwicn. 


Arrtuur ALGERNON Ear! of Essex. 
James Tomas Earl of CarDIGAN. 
Witiiam George Earl of CARLISLE. 
Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Antuony Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
Earl of BERKELEY. 
Montagu Earl of Anrnepon. 
Ricuarp George Earl of ScarBrovesH. 
Georee Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE, 
Georce Wiiu1aM Earl of Coventry. 
Victor AtBert Georce Earl of JERSEY, 
Witiiam Hewry Earl Povuterr. 
Snotto Jonn Ear! of Morton. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


James Earl of Carrnyess, (Elected for 
Scotland.) (In another Place as Lord 


Barrogill.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Gerorce Earl of Happineron. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Tuomas Earl of Lavperpatz. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Davip Granam Drvumonp Ear! of AIRuIz, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun THornton Earl of Leven axD MEL- 
vite. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Dounsar James Earl of Serxirx. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

THomas Jonn Earl of Orkney. 
for Scotland.) 


Sewa iis Epwarp Ear! Ferrers. 
Wituram Watter Earl of DartmovutTH. 
Cuar.es Earl of TANKERVILLE. (Jn ano- 


ther Place as Lord Steward of the 
Household.) 


HeneaceE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Francis Toomas De Grey Earl Cowper. 

Pair Henry Earl Stannore. 

Tuomas Avucustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl of 
MACCLESFIELD. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wituiam Frepericx Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM, 

Cuartes WynpnaM Earl of Harrinerton. 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portsmouts. 


Georce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WarwWIck. 


(Elected 


[g2] 








Aveustus Epwarp Earl of Bucxinenam- 
SHIRE. 

Wiuuiam THomas Spencer Earl Firzwi- 
LIAM. 

Dopiry Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

Cuar.es Paur Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of Icnester, 

Georce Jonn Earl De La Warr. 

Wim Ear! of Rapwor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

WittiaM Lennox Earl Batuurst. 

Artnur Wits Brioxpett Sanprs Trvum- 
BULL Winpsor Earl of HittsBoroves. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Grorce Wim Frepericx Earl of 
CLARENDON. 

Wuu1am Daviv Earl of MANsFIELD. 

Witt1aM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Joun James Huen Henry Earl Stranee. 
(Duke of Athol.) 

Wittram Henry Earl of Mount Epeo- 
CUMBE. 

Hue Earl Forrescue. 

Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of Car- 
NARVON. 

Henry Cuaries Earl Capoean. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 
(Jn another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

STEPHEN Earl of Mount Casuext. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Joun Revsen Earl of Portar- 
uineton. (lected for Ireland.) 

Wiuu1am Ricnarp Earl Anyesuey. (LZlect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Erne. 
land.) 

Wiuram Earl of Wicktow. 
Ireland.) 

Georece CuHartes Earl of Lucan. 
ed for Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricwarp Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Francis Earl of Bannon, 

Ireland.) 
Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn, 
Grorce Griwston Earl of Craven. 
Artuur GeorcE Earl of Onstow. 
Cartes Earl of Romyey. 
Henry Tomas Earl of CuicHesTER. 
Tuomas Earl of Witton. 
Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Netsoy. 


(Elected for Ire- 
(Elected for 


(Elect- 


(Elected for 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 











Sypvey Witu1am Hersert Earl MANvERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Wituram Earl of Lonsparez. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Wituram Hven Earl of Minto. 

ALAN Freperick Earl Catucarrt. 

James Watter Earl of VeRvuLAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Brownitow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Epwarp GRranvitteE Earl of Saint Ger- 
MANS, 

ALBERT Epmunpd Earl of Morey. 

OrLtanpDo George Cuartes Earl of Brap- 
ForD. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 

Freperick Earl BeaucHamp. 

Ricnarp Earl of Bantry. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

GeorGE FrepDERIcK SAMUEL Earl De Gney. 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

Ricuarp Witt1am Penn Earl Howe, 

Cuartes Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp Cornwatuis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

Grorce Henry Ropert CHARLEs WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. 

WituiaM Pitt Earl AmueERst. 

Joun Freperick Vavenan Earl Cawpor, 

Wittiam Georce Earl of Munster. 

Rosert ApamM Puaiuips Harpane Earl of 
CAMPERDOWN. 

Tuomas Georce Earl of LicHFIELD. 

Grorce Frepertck D’Arcy Earl 
DurHaM. 

GRANVILLE GeorGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errincuam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducte. 

Cartes Mavupe Worstey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Witt1am Earl of LEICESTER. 

Wituiam Earl of Lovetace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

CuarLEs GrorcE Earl of GAINSBOROUGH. 

EpwarpD Earl of ELLENBOROUGH. 

Francis CHartes GRraNvitteE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

George Stevens Earl of StraFrorp. 


of 





















SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wri Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry Ricnarp CHarzes Earl Cow.ey. 

Arcaipatp Wiittam Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

WiiuiaM Earl of Duptey. 

Joun Earl Russet. 

Joun Earl of Kimpertey. 

RicuarD Earl of Darrrey. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 


Witi1am Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Henry Viscount BoLineGBROKE aND Sr. 
JOHN. 


Evetyn Viscount Fatmouta. 
Gerorce Viscount ToRRINGTON. 


Aveustus FrepEerRIcK Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 


Joun Rosert Viscount Sypyey. 
Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


Tuomas Viscount De Vesct. 
Ireland.) 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Epwarp Viscount Bangor. 
Ireland.) 


Hares Viscount Doneraite. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


CoRNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ed for Ireland.) 


Carnecie Rosert Joun Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 


Henry Viscount MELVILLE. 
Wituiam WE ts Viscount Sipmoutn. 


Georce FrepericK Viscount TEMPLETOWN. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Georce Viscount Gorpon. 
Aberdeen.) 


Epwarp Viscount Exmovurta. 

Joun Luxe George Viscount HurcHinson. 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Witu1am TxHomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(E£arl of Clancarty.) 

WELLINGTON Henry Viscount CoMBERMERE. 

CuHarLEs JoHN Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Row anv Viscount Huu. 

CuarLes Stewart Viscount HaRDINGE. 

Hvex Viscount Gover. 


Stratrorp Viscount Srratrorp pve Rep- 
CLIFFE. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 


(Elect- 


(Earl of 





| CHARLES Viscount EveRstey. 


Cuar.es Viscount Hauirax. 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Bishop of Lonpon. 
Cuarzes Bishop of Dunnam. 

CHares RicwarpD Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

Coxnor Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

Assuourst TurNER Bishop of CHICHESTER. 
Samvet Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tuomas Vow.er Bishop of St. Asaru, 
James Prince Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Reny Dickson Bishop of HEREForD. 
ALFRED Bishop of LLanpaFF. 

Joun Bishop of Lixcoxy. 

Wa ter Kerr Bishop of Satissury. 


Rosert Joun Bishop of Bato and WELLS. 
(In another Place as Lord Auckland.) 


Rosert Bishop of Ripon, 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James CoLquHoun Bishop of Bancor. 
Samvet Bishop of CaRLisLe. 

Henry Bishop of WorcEsTER. 


Caartes Jouy Bishop of GLOUCESTER AND 
BRIsTOL. 


Epwarp Haron Bishop of Ety. 
Francis Bishop of PerersoroveH. 
Witu1aM Bishop of Caester. 
Tuomas Leeu Bishop of RocHeEsTEr. 
Samvet Bishop of Mzats. 


Witu1aM Bishop of Kiztatoz, Kirrenona, 
CLONFERT, AND KILMAcDUAGH. 


Hamitton Bishop of Kitmore, ELratin, aybD 
ARDAGH. 


Wituam Lennox Lascetzres Lord De Ros. 
Jacos Henry Detavat Lord Hastines. 
Georce Epwarp Lord AvuDLEy. 
Aseric Lord WiLLoucHBy DE ERessy. 
Tuomas Crospy Witu1AM Lord Dacre. 
Cuartes Hexry Route Lord Cuinton. 
Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Heyry Lord Beaumont. 

Cuar.es Lord Stourton. 

Henry Wiiu1am Lord BEeRNeERrs, 

Henry Lord WitLoveusy DE BROKE. 
SacKVILLE Georce Lord Conyers. 
Georce Lord Vaux or HaRRowDEn. 
Ratro Gorpon Lord WeEntwortu. 


EpwarpD ADOLPHUS FERDINAND 
SEYMOUR. 


Lord 





Sr. Anprew Beavonamp Lord St. Jonny 
or BLETso. 

CHartes Aveustus Lord Howarp pg 
WALDEN, 

Wiu1am Bernard Lord Petre. 

Freperick BenJaMIn Lord Save anp SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL oF Wark- 
DOUR. 

Joun Stuart Lord Currron. 
Darnley.) 

Joserx THappevs Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord Trynnam. 

Henry VALentine Lord Starrorp. 

Georce Anson Lord Byron. 


Cuartes Huen Lord Cuiirrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 


(Earl of 


Avexanver Lord Satroun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord Brantrre.  (Llected for 
Scotland.) 


Cuartes Jonn Lord Cotvin.e or CuLross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Joun Lord Roto, (Elected for Scotland.) 


Ricuarp Epmunp Sarnt Lawrence Lord 
Bortz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 


George Lord Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul.) 
Henry Lord Miwpteton. 
Witu1AM Joun Lord Monson. 


Joun GeorcE Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 


Grorce Joun Lord Sonpzs. 


Atrrep Natuaniet Hoitpen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 
George Ives Lord Boston. 


Georce James Lord Lovet anp Hottanp, 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp St. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

Gzorce Doveras Lord Sunpripee. (Duke 
of Argyll.) , 

Epwarp Wiiu1am Lord Hawke. 

Tomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georce Rice Lord Dinevor, 

Tuomas Lord WaALsINGHAM. 

Wiu1am Lord Bagot. 

Cartes Lord SourHampton, 


Fietcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 


Georce Bringes Harter Dennett Lord 
RopNey. 


Wutuiam Lord Berwick. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 








James Henry Leer Lord SHerporne. 

Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Ricnarp Lord Carteton. (Earl of Shan- 
non.) 

CuareEs Lord Surrie.D. 

Guy Lord DorcHEstER. 

Luiorp Lord Keyyron. 

Cuar.Les CornWALLIS Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Georce Hamitton Lord Fisnerwicx. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

Henry Haut Lord Gage. ( Viscount Gage.) 


Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 


Rosert Joun Lord Aucktanp. (Jn ano- 
ther Place as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells.) 

Georex Wiii1aM Lord Lytretton. 


Grorce Lord Meypir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

ArcarpaLp Georce Lord Stuart of CastLe 
Sruart. (Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpn Lord Stewart of GARLIES, 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Georce Henry Lord SALTERSFORD. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 


Witu1am Joun Lord Broprick. ( Viscount 
Midleton.) 


Freperick Lord CaLTHORPE. 
Rosert Joun Lord CaRRINGTON. 
Witu1am Henry Lord Botton. 
Georee Lord NortHwick. 
Tuomas Lytrieton Lord LitForp. 
Tuomas Lord RIBBLESDALE. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsaxy. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Lucius Lord Incniquin. (Elected for 
Ireland). 

CADWALLADER Davis Lord Buarney. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnuam. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Joun CavenpisH Lord Kiumainz. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Ropert Lord Cionsrock. 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crorton. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre Lord Crarina. 
land.) 

Henry Francis Sermovr Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ire- 























Joux Henry Waeutineton Granam Lord 
Lortvs. (Marquess of Ely.) 

GranvittE Leveson Lord CarysFort. 
(Earl of Carysfort.) 

Georce Ratru Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Jouyx Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Horace Lord Rivers. 

Aveustus Freperick Artaur Lord San- 
DYs. 

Georce Aveustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Shefield.) 
Tuomas Americus Lord Erskrne. 
Greorse Jonny Lord Mont Eacte. 

quess of Sligo.) 

Georce Artour Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecce Lord GarpDNER. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun. 
of Hopetoun.) 

Frepenrick Witi1aM Rosert Lord SteEwART 
of Stewart’s Court. (Marquess of 
Londonderry.) 

Ricuarp Lord Castitemaine. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprvm. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 

Wiut1am Wittovensy Lord GrinstTEaD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wiiu1amM Hate Jonn Cuartzs Lord Fox- 
FoRD. (Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Georce Lord Cuurcuity. 

GeorcE Francis Rospert Lord Harris. 

ReeinatD CHarteEs Epwarp Lord CoL- 
CHESTER. 

Wituiam Scuomperc Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatHantet Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Witu1aAM THeospaLp Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 


Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 


(Mar- 


(Earl 


Ropert Lord Cxansrassitr. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

James Lord Kixestoy. (Earl of King- 
ston.) 

Witu1aM Lyeow Lord Sucuester. (Earl 
of Longford.) 


CLotwortuHy Joun Eyre Lord ORreL. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 


Henry Tomas Lord Ravensworta. 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 











Hvuen Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Georce WELD Lord Forester. 
Joun James Lord Ray .eien. 
Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Exvren Frepertck Wituiam Lord 
Pensuurst. ( Viscount Strangford.) 
Unicx Jonx Lord Somermz. (Marquess 

of Clanricarde.) 
James Lord Wieay. (Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 


Tuomas Granvitte Henry Stuart Lord 
Raxrurty. (Earl of Ranfurly.) 


Georce Lord De TaBLeEy. 

Epwarp Montaeve Stuart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Wuu1am Ernest Lord Feversnam. 

Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Joun Lord PLuyxkert. 

Wituiam Henry Asue Lord Heyressury. 


ArcuipaLp Joun Lord Rosesery. (Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 
Ricnarp Lord Cranwiuam. (Earl of 


Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wituiam Samvet Lord Wrxrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam anpD Vaux. 

Witu1aM Henry Lord Kumarnocs. (Earl 
of Erroll.) 

Artour James Lord Fineau. (Zarl of 
Fingall.) 

Wim Puir Lord Serron. 
Sefton.) 

Wiuiam Sypyey Lord CLements. 
of Leitrim.) 

Grorce Wiiu1amM Fox Lord Rossiz. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

Wituram Lord CHAWoRTH. 
Meath.) 

Cartes Apotpuus Lord Duxmore. (Earl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Monteomerre Lord Hamirton, 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hopart Lord Howpen. 

Fox Lord Panmure. (Zarl of Dalhousie.) 

Aveustus Frederick Groree WaRwWICK 
Lord PoLtTm™ore. 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TemMPLeMoRE. 

Epwarp Lord CLoncurry. 

Joun St. Vincent Lord De Savmanez. 


(Earl of 
(Earl 


(Zari of 








Lvorws Bentinck Lord Hunspon. 
count Falkland.) 


Txomas Lord DENMAN. 

WituraM Frepericx Lord ABINGER. 
Pur Lord De L’Istz anp Dup.ey. 
Francis Lord ASHBURTON. 

Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HaTHERTON. 


ArcHIBALD Braspazon Sparrow Lord 
Woruwenam. (Earl of Gosford.) 


WituiaM Freperick Lord StraTHEDEN. 
Epwarp Berke.ey Lord Portman. 
Tnomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovart. 
Wituiam Bateman Lord Bateman. 


( Vis- 


James Motyrnevx Lord CHaRLEMONT. 
(Zarl of Charlemont.) 

Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 


Gzorce Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. ( Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Henry Cairns Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHapianp Lord Carew. 

Cartes FREDERICK ASHLEY Cooper Lord 
De Mavtey. 

Artuur Lord WrRorrTesLey. 

Supetey CHartes George Tracy Lord 
SupELEY. 

Freperick Henry Pavt Lord Metauen. 

ZDWARD JOHN Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY. 

Henry Lord Stuart pe Decies. 

Witu1am Henry Lord Lerten. 

Bemsy Ricuarp Lord WENLOocK. 

Cuares Lord Lurean. 

Rares Lord DuNFERMLINE. 


Txomas Spring Lord MonTEAGLE oF BRAN- 
DON. 


James Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord Keane. 

Joun Lord Oxeyroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

Cuartes Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConeLeton. 

Denis St. Georce Lord DunsanDLE AND 
CianconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Victor ALEXANDER Lord Exes. (Zari 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 


FreperickK TempLte Lord CLANDEBOYE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 

Winuiam Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvet Jones Lord Overstone. 

Cartes Ropert Ciaupe Lord Truro. 

Rosert Monsey Lord CrRanworRtTHu. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 











Joun Cam Lord Broventon. 

Cartes Lord De Freyrne. 

EpwarDBurtTensHaW Lord Saint Lronarps. 

Ricuarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Raeuan, 

GitBert Henry Lord AVELAND. 

THomas Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

RicuarD BickertToN Pemewt Lord Lyons. 

James Lord WENSLEYDALE. 

Epwarp Lord Betrer. 

James Lord TaLBot DE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Esury. 

James Lord Sxenz. (Earl Fife.) 

Wuiam Georce Lord CuEesHam. 

Freperic Lord Cuetmsrorp. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Chancellor.) 

Joun Lord Cuurston. 

Joun Caries Lord STRATHSPEY. 
of Seafield.) 

George Lord LEcoNFIELD. 

Wi.1am Tatron Lord Ecerton. 

CHARLES Morcan Ropinson Lord TREDE- 


GAR. 
Rosert Vernon Lord LyvEDEN. 


Henry Lord Taunton. 

Ricnarp Lord WeEstsury. 

Francis Wim Firzgarpinee Lord 
FITzHARDINGE. 

Henry Lord ANNALY. 

RicuarD Monckton Lord Hoveuton. 

Joun Lord Romitty. 

Tuomas Grorce Lord NortHsrRoox. 


James Lord Barroeitt. (Zarl of Caith- 
ness.) (In another Place as Earl of 
Caithness, elected for Scotland.) 

Tuomas Lord CLERMONT. 

Wiiu1amM MerepytH Lord MEREDYTH. 
(Lord Athlumney.) 

Epwin Ricnarp WinpHAm Lord Kenry. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 
Cares Stantey Lord Mone. ( Viscount 

Monck.) 

Jouy Lorp Hartismere. (Lord Henniker.) 

Epwarp George Earte Lytron Lord 
LytTrTon. 

Witu1am George Hytton Lord Hytron, 

Hvueu Henay Lord StraTHNaAIRN. 

Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penruyn. 

Gustavus Freperick Lord BraNncEPETH. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 

Duncan Lord Cotonsay. 

Huon MacCatmont Lord Carrns. 


(Earl 




















LIST 





OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, Cites, TOWNS, AND BOROUGHS, TO SERVE 


IN THE NinvereentH ParwiamentT OF THE UntTeD Kinepom or Great Brirain 


AnD IrELtanp: 


197 Day or Novemser, 1867. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 


Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell. 
BEDFORD. 


Samuel Whitbread, 
William Stuart. 





BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
Richard Benyon, 

Sir — a bt. 
GDON. 
Hon. Charles Hugh Lindsay. 
READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt. 
George John Shaw Lefevre. 


WALLINGFORD. 
Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt. 


WINDSOR (NEW). 
Charles Edwards, 
Roger Eykyn. 





BUCKINGHAM COUNTY. 
Caledon George Du Pre, 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Robert Bateson Harvey. 
AYLESBURY. 
Samuel George Smith, 
Nathaniel Mayer de Roths- 
child. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt., 
John Gellibrand Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow William Knox. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
John Remington Mills, 
Hon. Charles Robert Car- 
ington. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. | 

Hon. (George John Manners) 
Lord G. J. Manners, 

Hon. Charles Philip (Yorke) 
Viscount Royston, 

Richard Young. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Francis Sharp Powell, 

John Eldon Gorst. 

CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio | 
Walpole, 

Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn, 
knt. 


CHESTER COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
BIRKENHEAD. 
John Laird. 
CHESTER. 
Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 




















venor) Earl Grosvenor, 

William Henry Gladstone. 
STOCKPORT. 
Edward William Watkin, 
John Benjamin Smith. 
MACCLESFIELD, 

John Brocklehurst, 
EdwardChristopherEgerton. 


CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes, 
Nicholas Kendall. 
( Western Division.) 
Richard Davey, 
John Saint Aubyn. 











AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE THIRD SESSION ON THE 


TRURO. 
Hon. John Cranch Walker 
Vivian, 
Frederick Martin Williams. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederick Le- 
veson-Gower, 
James Wyld. 
HELSTON. 

William Baliol Brett. 
LAUNCESTON, 
Alexander Henry Campbell. 
LISKEARD, 
> ieee William Buller, 

nt. 
PENRYN anv FALMOUTH. 
Samuel Gurney, 
Jervoise Smith. 
ST. IVES. 
Henry Paull. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
Henry Lowthe., 
Hon. Perey Seawen Wynd- 
ham. 





CARLISLE. 
William Nicholson Hodgson, 
Edmund Potter. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
John Steel, 
Rt. hon. Richard Southwell 
(Bourke) Lord Naas. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
George Cavendish Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (George Henry Caven- 

dish) Lord G. H. Caven- 
dish, 
William Jackson. 











List of 


Dersy Counry—cont. 
(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Evans, 
Charles Robert Colvile. 
DERBY. 
William Thomas Cox, 
Michael Thomas Bass. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote, bt., 
Thomas Dyke Acland. 
Southern Division.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Samuel Trehawke Keke- 
wich. 
ASHBURTON, 
Robert Jardine. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Sir George Stucley Stucley, 
bt., 
Thomas Cave. 
DARTMOUTH. 
John Hardy. 
DEVONPORT. 
Hon. Edward John Corn- 
wallis (Eliot) Lord Eliot, 
Montagu Chambers. 
EXETER, 
Hon. Edward Baldwin (Cour- 
tenay) Lord Courtenay, 
John Duke Coleridge. 
HONITON. 
Alexander Dundas Ross 
Wishart Baillie-Cochrane, 
Julian Goldsmid. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Sir Robert Porrett Collier, 
knt., 
Walter Morrison. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Arthur John Edward Russell, 
Joseph D’Aguilar Samuda. 
TIVERTON. 
John Walrond- Walrond, 
Hon. George Denman, 
TOTNES, 
Alfred Seymour. 








DORSET COUNTY. 
Hon. William Henry Berke- 
ley Portman, 
Henry Gerard Sturt, 
John Floyer. 

BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson. 

DORCHESTER. 
Charles Napier Sturt, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
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LYME REGIS. 
John Wright Treeby. 
POOLE. 
Henry Danby Seymour, 
Charles Waring. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
George Grenfell Glyn. 
WAREHAM. 
|John Hales Montagu Cal- 
craft. 
WEYMOUTH ayp MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 


Robert Brooks, 
Henry Edwards. 


| DURHAM COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
| Sir Hedworth Williamson, 
bt., 
Robert Duncombe Shafto. 
( Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Charles Freville Surtees, 
DURHAM (CITY). 
| John Henderson, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 
bray. 
GATESHEAD. 
Rt. hon. Sir William Hutt. | 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 

Robert Ingham. 

SUNDERLAND. 
James Hartley, 
John Candlish. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Burch Western, 
bt., 
Charles Du Cane. 
( Southern Division.) 
| Henry John Selwin-Ibbetson, | 
Hon. (Eustace Henry Brown- | 
low "4 rw Lord | 
E. H. B. G. Ceeil. 


COLCHESTER. 
| John Gurdon Rebow, 
Edward Kent Karslake. 
HARWICH. 
| Henry Jervis White-Jervis, 
John Kelk. 
MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Sandford, 
Ralph Anstruther Earle. 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Robert Stayner Holford, 
Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 


























Members. 


Govcester Countrr—cont. 
( Western Division.) 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 
Edward A. Somerset. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Charles Schreiber. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst, 
Hon. Ralph Heneage Dutton. 
GLOUCESTER. 
William Philip Price, 
Charles James Monk. 
STROUD. 
Rt. hon. Edward Horsman, 
Henry Self Page Winter- 
botham. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Reginald Yorke, 
|Sir Edmund Anthony Har- 
| ley Lechmere, bt. 
| HEREFORD COUNTY. 
James King King, 
™ sa Russell Bailey, 








| 

Michgel Biddulph. 

HEREFORD. 

Richard Baggally, 

| George Clive. 
LEOMINSTER. 

Arthur Walsh, 

| Richard Arkwright. 


HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Hon. Henry Frederick Cow- 





pt Edward Surtees, 
| Abel Smith. 
HERTFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper, 
Robert Dimadale. 


| HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 
| Edward Fellowes, 

| | Rt. hon. (Robert Montagu) 
| Lord R. Montagu. 
HUNTINGDON. 

| Thomas Baring, 

Rt. hon. Jonathan Peel. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Brook William Bridges, 
bt., 
Sir Edward Cholmeley 
Dering, bt. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale, 
William Hart Dyke. * 
































List of 


CANTERBURY. 
Henry Alexander Butler- 
Johnstone, 


John Walter Huddleston. 


CHATHAM. 
Arthur John Otway. 
GREENWICH. 
David Salomons, 
Sir Charles Tilston Bright, 
knt., 
MAIDSTONE. 
William Lee, 
James Whatman. 


ROCHESTER. 
Philip Wykeham Martin, 
John Alexander Kinglake. 





LANCASTER COUNTY. | 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hn. John Wilson Patten, | 
Rt. hon. Spencer Compton | 
(Cavendish) Marquess of | 
Hartington. 
( Southern Division.) 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- | 
ton, 
Charles Turner, 
Rt. hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 


LANCASTER, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Rt. hon. 
Gibson. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Henry Hornby, 
Joseph Feilden. 
BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 


William Gray, 
Thomas Barnes. 
BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 
CLITHEROE. 
Richard Fort. 
LIVERPOOL. 


Thomas Berry Horsfall, 

Samuel Robert Graves. 
MANCHESTER. 

Thomas Bazley, 


OLDHAM. 
John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
John Platt. 
PRESTON. 
Sir Thomas George Hes- 
keth, bt., 
Hon. Frederick Arthur 


Thomas Milner | | 
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ROCHDALE. 

Thomas Bayley Potter. 

_ SALFORD. 
John Cheetham. 

WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 

WIGAN. 

Henry Woods, 
Nathaniel Eckersley. 


LEICESTER COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. (John James Robert 
Manners) Lord J. J. R. 
Manners, 

Edward Bourchier Hartopp. 

| (Southern Division.) 

| Hon. George Augustus Fre- 

derick Louis (Curzon- 

Howe) Viscount Curzon. 








LEICESTER, 
| John Dove Harris, 
| Peter Alfred Taylor. 





| LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
_—. Banks Stanhope 
| Sir Montague John C olme- 
| ley, bt. 

| (Parts of Kesteven and Holland.) | 

| Rt. hon. Sir John Trol- 

| lope, bt., 

George Hussey Packe. 

LINCOLN. 
| Charles Seely, 
Edward Heneage. 
BOSTON. 
John Wingfield Malcolm, 
Thomas Parry. 
GRANTHAM. 
Sir John Henry Thorold, bt., 
William Earle Welby. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
John Fildes. 
STAMFORD. 

Hon. Robert Talbot (Gas- 
coyne - Cecil) Viscount 
Cranborne, 

Sir John Charles Dalrym- 
ple Hay, bt. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Hon. George Henry Charles 
(Byng) Viseount Enfield, 
Henry Labouchere. 
FINSBURY. 
William Torrens M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, 








Members. 


LONDON. 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen, 
Robert Wygram Crawford, 
William Lawrence, 
Baron Lionel Nathan De 
Rothschild. 
MARYLEBONE. 
John Harvey Lewis, 
Thomas Chambers. 

TOWER HAMLETS. 
Charles Salisbury Butler, 
Acton Smee Ayrton. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Hon. Robert Wellesley Gros- 
venor, 


John Stuart Mill. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Poulett George Henry So- 
merset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay Bailey. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Howes, 
Clare Sewell Read. 
Western Division. ) 
» William Bagge, bt., 
Hon. Thomas De Grey. 
KING’S LYNN. 
Rt. hon. Edward (Stanley) 
Lord Stanley, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 








NORWICH. 
Sir William Russell, bt., 
Edward Warner. 
THETFORD. 
Robert John Harvey-Har- 
vey, 
Hon. Alexander Hugh 
Baring. 
YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt., 
James Goodson. 


NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
George Ward Hunt, 
Sackville George Stopford. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Henry Cartwright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
George Hammond Whalley, 











Stanley. 


Andrew Lusk. 


Thomson Hankey. 








List of 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Charles Gilpin, 
Rt. hon. Anthony (Henley) 
Lord Henley. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Henry Hugh Manvers 

Perey) Lord H. H. M. 
Perey, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Hon. Henry George Liddell. 
MORPETH. 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 
Rt. bon. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
George Otto Trevelyan. 


NOTTINGHAM COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. John Evelyn De- 
nison, 

Hon. (Edward William Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord E. W. 
Pelham-Clinton. 

( Southern Division.) 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 

ton Hildyard, 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 

Hon. (Arthur Pelham-Clin- 
ton) Lord A. Pelham- 
Clinton. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Ralph Bernal Osborne, 
Hon. John (Russell) Vis- 

count Amberley. 

RETFORD (EAST.) 

Rt. hon. 
Arundell 
rundell) Viscount Galway, 

Francis John Savile saat 
jambe. 


OXFORD COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
John William Fane. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 
OXFORD (CITY). 
Charles Neate, 
Rt. hon. Edward Cardwell. 











Joseph Warner 
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OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir William Heathcote, bt., 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Henry Barnett. 


RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 








SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, 
Rt. hon. Orlando George 
Charles Bridgeman) Vis- 
count Newport. 
( Southern Division.) 
Robert Jasper More, 
Hon. Perey Egerton Her- 
bert. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
John Pritchard, 
Henry Whitmore. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert Wind- 
sor Windsor-Clive, 
John Edmund Severne. 
SHREWSBURY. 
George Tomline, 
William James Clement. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
|_ Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Ralph Neville-Grenville, 
Richard Horner Paget. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Alexander Fuller Acland 
Hood, bt., 
William Henry Powell Gore- 
Langton. 
B 








ATH. 
| William Tite, 


George Edward! James Macnaghten Hogg. 
(Monckton-A- | 


BRIDGWATER, 
| Alexander William Kinglake, 
Philip Vanderbyl. 
FROME. 
| Sir Henry Creswicke Raw- 
linson. 

TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles Barclay, 
| Hon. William Montagu (Hay) 

| Lord W. M. Hay. 
WELLS. 
| Hon. Hedworth Hylton Jol- | 
liffe, 
Arthur Divett Hayter. 





Members. 


BRISTOL. 
Hon. ‘Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto, bt. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Wither Bramston 

Beach, 
George Sclater-Booth. 
¢ 





uthern Division.) 
Sir Jervoise Clarke Clarke- 
-Jervoise, bt., 
Henry Hamlyn Fane. 
ANDOVER. 

Hon. Dudley Francis For- 
tescue, 

Sir John Burgess Karslake, 
knt. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

John Edward Walcott. 

LYMINGTON. 

William Alexander Mac- 
kinnon, 

Hon. (George Charles Gor- 
don Lennox) Lord G. C. 
Lennox. 

NEWPORT,ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Charles Wykeham Martin, 

Robert William Kennard. 

PETERSFIELD. 

William Nicholson. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
William Henry Stone, 
Stephen Gaselee. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Russell Gurney, 
George Moffatt. 

WINCHESTER. 
John Bonham-Carter, 
William Barrow Simmonds, 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Edward Manningham 
Buller, bt., 
Rt. hon. Charles Bowyer 
Adderley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Henry John Weutworth 
Hodgetts Foley, 
William Orme Foster. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. Augustus Henry Archi- 
bald Anson, 
Richard Dyott. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 











| William Shepherd Allen, 
| Edmund Buckley. 
STAFFORD. 
Michael Arthur Bass, 
| Walter Meller. 




















List of 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Alexander James Beresford 

Hope, 
Henry Riversdale Grenfell. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 


John Peel. 
WALSALL, 


Charles Forster. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 

Thomas Matthias Weguelin. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. John Major Henniker- 

Major, 

Frederick Snowden Cor- 
rance. 

( Western Division.) 

Windsor Parker, 

Hon. (Augustus Henry 
Charles Hervey) Lord A. 
H. C. Hervey. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle, 
Edward Greene. 

EYE. 

Rt. hon. George William 
(Barrington) Viscount Bar- 
rington. 

IPSWICH. 

Hugh Edward Adair, 

John Chevallier Cobbold. 


SURREY COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Peter John Locke 
King, 
Charles Buxton. 

( Western Division.) 
John Ivatt Briscoe, 
George Cubitt. 

GUILDFORD. 
Guildford James 
Mainwaring Elleker On- 
slow, 
Richard Garth. 
LAMBETH, 
Thomas Hughes, 
Frederick Doulton. 
REIGATE. 








SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Austen Henry Layard. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John George Dodson, 
Hon. Edward (Cavendish) 





Lord E. Cavendish, 
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Hon. Henry Wyndham, 
Walter Barttelct Barttelot. 


ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. (Edward George 
Fitz-Alan Howard) Lord 
E. G. F. Howard. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 

James White, 

Henry Faweett. 

CHICHESTER. 

John Abel Smith, 

Hon. (George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 


HORSHAM. 
Robert Henry Hurst. 


LEWES. 
Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, 
Hon. Walter .! ohn (Pelham) | 
Lord Pelha 


MIDE JRST. 
William Towniey Mitford. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Rt. hon, Stephen Cave, 
Sir Perey Burrell, bt. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Davenport Bromley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, bt., 





| Henry Christopher Wise. 


pe 


| 








BIRMINGHAM. 
Bright, 
| George Dixon. 
COVENTRY. 


Hillier' Henry William Eaton, 


Henry Mather Jackson. 


WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 


ton, 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) Ear! 
of Bective. 
KENDAL. 
George Carr Glyn. 








WIGHT (ISLE OF). 
Sir John Simeon, bt. 


Members. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Charles William Bru- 
denell-Bruee) Lord C. W. 
Brudenell-Bruce, 
Richard Penruddocke Long. 
( Southern Division.) 
(Henry Frederick 
Lord H. F. 


Hon. 
Thynne) 
Thynne, 

Thomas Fraser Grove. 

CALNE. 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
CHIPPENHAM. 

| Sir John Neeld, bt., 

Gabriel Goldney. 
CRICKLADE, 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 

dard, 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bt. 

DEVIZES. 
| Christopher Darby Griffith, 
Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell-Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 

|Henry Bingham Baring. 

| MALMESBURY. 

Hon. Henry Charles (How- 
ard) Viscount Andover. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 

Matthew Henry Marsh, 

Edward William Terrick 
Hamilton. 

WESTBURY. 

Sir Massey Lopes, bt. 

WILTON. 
Edmund Antrobus. 








WORCESTER COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Frederick Henry Wil- 
liam Gough Calthorpe, 
Harry Foley Vernon. 

( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
William Edward Dowdes- 

well, 
BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 
DROITWICH. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, bt. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
EVESHAM, 
James Bourne, 


Edward Holland. 








List of 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
Albert Grant. 
WORCESTER. 
Alexander Clunes Sherriff, 
Richard Padmore. 





YORK COUNTY. 


(North Riding.) 
Frederick Acclom Milbank, 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe. 

(East Riding.) 
Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 
Lord Hotham, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
(NorthernDivision, West Riding.) 
Sir Francis Crossley, bt., 
Hon. (Frederick Charles 
Cavendish) Lord F, C, 
Cavendish. 
(SouthernDivision, West Riding.) 
Hon. William (Wentworth- 
Fitz William) Viscount Mil- 


n. 
Henry Frederick Beaumont, 
BEVERLEY. 

Sir Henry Edwards, bt., 

Christopher Sykes. 
BRADFORD. 

William Edward Forster, 

Matthew William Thompson. 
HALIFAX. 

James Stansfeld, 

Edward Akroyd. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
Thomas Pearson Crosland. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 
James Clay, 
Charles Morgan Norwood. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, 
Isaac Holden. 
LEEDS. 
George Skirrow Beecroft, 
Edward Baines. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William Went- 
worth-Fitzwilliam, 

James Brown. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
Hon. Egremont William 

Lascelles 
PONTEFRACT. 
Hugh Culling Eardley Chil- 
ders, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 


RICHMOND. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, knt. 
Marmaduke Wyvill. 
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RIPON, 
Robert Kearsley, 
Lord John Hay. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
John Dent Dent. 
SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
George Hadfield. 


THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gallwey, 
bt. 
WAKEFIELD. 
William Henry Leatham. 
WHITBY. 
Charles Bagnall. 
YORK CITY. 
James Lowther, 
George Leeman. 





BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER, - 
Alexander George Dickson, 
Charles Kaye Freshfield. 
HASTINGS. 
Hon. George Waldegrave- 
Leslie, 

Patrick Franeis Robertson. 
SANDWICH. 
Edward Knatchbull -Huges- 

sen, 
Charles Capper. 
HYTHE. 
Baron Mayer Amschel de 
Rothschild. 
RYE. 
Lauchlan Bellingham Mac- 
kinnon. 








ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams-Bulkeley, bt. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 
Hon. Godfrey Charles Mor- 
gan. 
BRECKNOCK. 
Howel Gwyn. 








CARDIGAN COUNTY. 


Sir Thomas Davies Lloyd, 
bt., 
CARDIGAN, é&c. 
Edward Lewis Pryse. 











Members. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
David Jones, 
David Pugh. 
CARMARTHEN, é&c. 
William Morris. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Hon. George Douglas-Pen- 
nant. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
bt., 
Robert Myddelton Biddulph. 
DENBIGH, é&c. 
Townshend Mainwaring. 


FLINT COUNTY. 
Hon. (Richard de Aquila 
Grosvenor) Lord R. Gros- 


venor. 
FLINT, &c. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 

Henry Hussey Vivian. 

CARDIFF, &c. 

James Frederick Dudley 

Crichton. Stuart. 
SWANSEA. 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 
MERTHYR TIDVIL. 
Rt. hon. Henry Austin Bruce. 


MERIONETH COUNTY. 
William Robert Maurice 
Wynne. 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. Charles Richard Doug- 
las Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
James Bevan Bowen. 
PEMBROKE. 
Sir Hugh Owen Owen, bt. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Henry Scourfield. 


RADNOR COUNTY. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
NEW RADNOR, 

Richard Green Price. 












































List of 
SCOTLAND. 





ABERDEENSHIRE. 
William Dingwall Fordyce. 
ABERDEEN. 
William Henry Sykes. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
Alexander Struthers Finlay. 
AYRSHIRE. 
Sir James Fergusson, bt. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e. 

Rt. hon, Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie. 

BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 

Edward Henry John Crau- 
furd. 

BANFFSHIRE. 

Robert William Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

David Robertson. 

BUTESHIRE. 
James Lamont. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 

George Traill. 

WICK, KIRKWALL, &c. 

Samuel Laing. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS-SHIRES. 
William Patrick Adam. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
George Gustavus Walker. 
DUMFRIES, é&c. 
William Ewart. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

_ Hon. William Henry Walter 
(Montague-Douglas-Scott) 
Earl of Dalkeith. 

EDINBURGH 

Duncan McLaren, 

Rt. hon. James Moncreiff. 


BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 
William Miller. 


ELGIN axpv NAIRNSHIRE. 
Charles Lennox Cumming- 

Bruce. 

BURGHS OF ELGIN, é&c. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone 

Grant Duff. 

FIFESHIRE. 

Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 


BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
&o, 
Edward Ellice. 
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KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Roger Sinclair Aytoun. 
FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon. Charles Carnegie. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE, 
Sir John Ogilvy, bt. 
MONTROSE, é&c. 
William Edward Baxter. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss (Char- 
teris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON, &c. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguson 
Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Henry James 
Baillie. © 
INVERNESS, é&c. 
Alexander Matheson. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
James Dyce Nicol. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE., 
James Mackie. 
LANARKSHIRE, 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
GLASGOW. 
William Graham, 
Robert Dalglish. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Peter McLagan. 
ORKNEY axp SHETLAND. 
Frederick Dundas. 
PEEBLES-SHIRE., 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, bt. 
PERTH, 
Hon. Arthur FitzGerald Kin- 
naird. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
Archibald Alexander Speirs. 
. PAISLEY. 
Humphrey Ewing Crum- 
Ewing. 
GREENOCK. 
Alexander Stirling Murray 
Dunlop. 
ROSS anv CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 
Sir James Matheson, bt. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir William Scott, bt. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Hon. (Henry John Montagu- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, November 19, 1867. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 

Prorogued successively from the 21st 

day of August to the 6th day of November, 

and thence to the 19th day of November, 
met this day for Despatch of Business. 


The Session of PartiaMENT was opened 
by Commission. 


The Hovse or Pegrs being met, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House, 

“That Her Majesty, not thinking fit to 
be personally present here this day, had 
been pleased to cause a Commission to be 
issued under the Great Seal, in order to 
the opening and holding of this Parlia- 
ment.” 

VOL, CXC. ' [rump senres. } 








Then Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely — The Loxp Cuancettor, The 
Lorp Presrpent oF THE Counciz (The 
Duke of Marlborough), The Lorp Privy 
Seat (The Earl of Malmesbury), The Duke 
of Buckingham (The Secretary or Strate 
ror THE Cotonres) and The Earl of Cado- 
gan, being in their Robes, and seated on 
a Form placed between the Throne and the 
Woolsack, commanded the Yeoman Usher 
of the Black Rod to let the Commons know 
“The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House, to 
hear the Commission read.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker ; 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


“My Lords, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, 

“Her Masesty not thinking fit to be 

present here this day in Her Royal Per- 

son, hath been pleased, in order to the 
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3 The Queen’s 


opening and holding of this Parliament, 
to cause Letters Patent to be issued 
under Her Great Seal, constituting us 
and several other Lords therein named 
Her Commissioners, to do all things, in 
Her Majesty’s name, on Her part ne- 
cessary to be performed in this Parlia- 


ment: This will more fully appear by the } 


Letters Patent themselves, which must 
now be read.” 

Then the said Letters Patent were read 
by the Clerk, And then 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Tn again applying to you for your 
Advice and Assistance, I regret that I 
have found it necessary to call for 
your Attendance at an unusual, and 
probably to many of you an incon- 
venient Season. 

“Tue Sovereign of Abyssinia, in 
violation of all international Law, 
continues to hold in captivity several 
of My Subjects, some of whom have 
been especially accredited to him by 
Myself, and his persistent Disregard 
of friendly Representations has left 
Me no Alternative but that of making 
a peremptory Demand for the Libera- 
tion of My Subjects, and supporting it 
by an adequate Force. 


“T nave accordingly directed an 
Expedition to be sent for that Purpose 
alone, and I confidently rely upon the 
Support and Co-operation of My Par- 
liament in My Endeavour at once to 
relieve their Countrymen from an un- 
just Imprisonment, and to vindicate 
the Honour of My Crown. 


“T nave. directed that Papers on 
the Subject shall be forthwith laid 
before you. 


“T receive from all Foreign 
Powers Assurances of their friendly 
Feelings, and I see no Reason to ap- 
prehend the Disturbance of the general 
Peace of Europe. 
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“A Banp of Italian Volunteers; 
without Authority from their own So- 
vereign, having invaded the Papal 
Territory, and threatened Rome itself, 
The Emperor of the French felt Him- 
self called upon to despatch an Expe- 
dition for the Protection of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff and his Dominions ; that 
Object having been accomplished, and 
the Defeat and Dispersion of the Vo- 
lunteer Force having relieved the Papal 
Territory from the Danger of external 
Invasion, I trust that His Imperial 
Majesty will find Himself enabled by 
an early Withdrawal of His Troops, 
to remove any possible Ground of 
Misunderstanding between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of The 
King of Italy. 

“Tue treasonable Conspiracy com- 
monly known as Fenianism, baffled 
and repressed in Jre/and, has assumed 
in England the Form of organized 
Violence and Assassination. These 
Outrages require to be rigorously put 
down; and I rely for their effectual 
Suppression upon the firm Adminis- 
tration of the Law, and the Loyalty of 
the great Mass of My Subjects. 





Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


‘Tue Estimates for the ensuing 
Year are in course of Preparation, and 
will in due Time be laid before you. 
They will be framed with a view to 
Economy and to the necessary Re- 
quirements of the Public Service. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ As anecessary Sequel to the Legis- 
lation of the last Session, Bills will be 
laid before you for amending the Re- 
presentation of the People in Scotland 
and Ireland, 
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“T nave Reason to believe that the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the Boundaries 
of existing Boroughs, as well as of the 
proposed Divisions of Counties and 
newly-enfranchised Boroughs, have 
made considerable Progress in their 
Inquiries, and no Time will be lost 
after the Receipt of their Report in 
laying before you their Recommenda- 
tions for your Consideration and De- 
cision. 

“A Bit will also be presented to 
you for the more effectual Prevention 
of Bribery and Corruption at Elec- 
tions. 


“Tue Public Schools Bill, which 
has already been more than once sub- 
mitted to Parliament, will again be 
laid before you. 


“Tg general Question of the Edu- 
cation of the People requires your 
most serious Attention, and I have no 
Doubt you will approach the Subject 
with a full Appreciation both of its 
vital Importance and of its acknow- 
ledged Difficulty. 


“Measures will be submitted to 
you during the present Session for 
amending and consolidating the vari- 
ous Acts relating to the Mercantile 
Marine. 


“Tue Exemption which the _— 
try has now for some Time enjoyed 
from the Cattle Plague affords a fa- 
vourable Opportunity for considering 
such permanent Enactments as may 
relieve the Home Trade from vexa- 
tious Restrictions, and facilitate the 
Introduction, under due Regulation, 
of Foreign Cattle for Home Consump- 
tion. 


“Measures for the Amendment of 
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the Law, which have been deferred | 


we 
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under the Pressure of more urgent 
Business, will be submitted for your 
Consideration. 


“OrnER Questions apparently call- 
ing for legislative Action have been 
referred to Commissioners, whose Re- 
ports, as they shall be received, shall, 
without Delay, be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


“Tr is My earnest Prayer that all 
your Deliberations may be so guided 
as to conduce to the general Content- 
ment and Happiness of My People.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


Rott or tHe Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual Manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Third Session of the 
Nineteenth Parliament of the United King- 
dom: The same was Ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


REPRESENTATIVE Peers ror IRELAND— 
Writs and Returns electing the Earl An- 
nesley a Representative Peer for Ireland 
in the Room of the late Earl of Mayo, 
with the Certificate of the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland annexed thereto: De- 
livered (on Oath), and Certificate read. 


The Lord Colchester—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the Death of his Father. 


SELECT VESTRIES, 
Bill, pro forméd, read 1*. 


Tar LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
SPEECH having been reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


Eart BROWNLOW: My Lords, in 
rising to move an Address to Her Majesty, 
in answer to Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech, I must not omit to claim the kind 
indulgence of your Lordships for one of 
its youngest and most inexperienced Mem- 
bers; and I trust that the errors that I 
may commit, or any short-comings on my 
part, may be kindly attributed to want of 
experience and of knowledge of the ways 
of your Lordships’ House. 

y Her Majesty has been gra- 
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ciously pleased, in the Speech from the 
Throne, to bring before the attention 
of the House several most important 
matters. The first in order — and I 
think that Iam right in saying the first 
in importance — is the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition. It comes home to the heart of 
every Englishman to feel that a number 
of our fellow-countrymen are languishing 
far from their country and their homes in 
the prisons of a half-civilized barbarian. 
I do not desire to follow minutely the 
ramifications of the Abyssinian question; 
but, at the same time, I feel that it is 
necessary for me to go back as far as the 
mission of Mr. Rassam. After the seizure 
of Consul Cameron and other prisoners, 
Mr. Rassam was sent to Abyssinia with 
a letter from Her Majesty, requesting 
the release of the captives. At first Mr. 
Rassam was exceedingly well received, and 
the captives were at one time actually de- 
livered over to him. The King, however, 
expressed a wish, before the captives started 
on their homeward journey, that he should 
be reconciled to them; and for this pur- 
pose he sent for them to the Royal camp, 
when an apparent reconciliation between 
them and the King took place. The cap- 


tives then returned to Magdala to await 
the approach of the season fittest for them 


to commence their homeward journey. At 
length, when the long wished-for time 
arrived, the captives started on their 
homeward journey to Massowah, and Mr. 
Rassam passed over with his suite to take 
leave of the King. On his arrival, he was 
asked by the King what had become of 
the prisoners? and he replied that they 
had started on their homeward journey. 
Upon this the King once more expressed 
his wish to be reconciled to the prisoners, 
and directed them to be again brought 
before him. They were for this purpose 
re-captured, put in chains, and brought 
before the King, when the form of recon- 
ciliation was gone through the second 
time. Shortly after, however, the King 
informed Mr. Rassam that he intended to 
detain them prisoners until the workmen 
and artizans he had asked for to instruct 
his people should arrive from England. 
Mr. Rassam was compelled to write a de- 
spatch to this effect; and the King sent 
one of the prisoners (Mr. Flad) to be the 
bearer of the letter to England. Such 
was the state of affairs when the present 
Government came into office. Mr. Flad 
returned to England with this letter, and 
a number of workmen and artizans were 


Earl Brownlow 
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engaged to proceed to Abyssinia, under the 
charge of Colonel Merewether, who pro- 
ceeded with them. Colonel Merewether, 
on arriving at Massowah with the artizans, 
refused very properly to allow them to go 
up the country, and be thus placed in the 
hands of the King, before the prisoners 
were released—and therefore he estab- 
lished them at a place near Massowah 
until he could obtain further information. 
Colonel Merewether sent a message to the 
King informing him that the presents from 
Her Majesty and the artizans had arrived, 
but that they would not be forwarded until 
the prisoners were released. The King, in 
reply, wrote to Colonel Merewether re- 
questing that the presents and the artizans 
might be immediately forwarded to him, 
but he did not in any way refer to the re- 
lease of the captives. Colonel Merewether, 
therefore, wrote to the King again, inform- 
ing him that the presents and the work- 
men could not be permitted to proceed up 
the country until after the liberation of 
the prisoners. No notice having been 
taken of this communication, the noble 
Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs wrote 
a letter to King Theodore, expressing the 
great disappointment of Her Majesty that 
the prisoners had not been liberated, and 
informing him that if their release did not 
take place within three months he would 
forfeit Her Majesty’s friendship. At a 
later date, the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs again wrote to the King 
of Abyssinia, informing him that we had 
resolved, if necessary, to resort to force in 
order to procure the release of the captives. 
Your Lordships will perceive, from the 
statement I have made, that there has been 
no desire on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring on a war with un- 
necessary rapidity; that before they re- 
solved to use force they had exhausted 
every peaceable means in order to procure 
the release of the prisoners. Letters were 
written and presents were sent without 
avail, and it was only when every peace- 
able means had failed that it became ne- 
cessary for Her Majesty’s Government 
to vindicate the honour of the country 
by demanding by force that which King 
Theodore had refused to concede to peace- 
able means—the release of the prisoners. 
It was considered necessary, by competent 
judges, that Indian troops should be em- 
ployed upon this campaign ; but as Par- 
liament was not then sitting, it was im- 
possible to obtain the sanction necessary 
for the employment of Indian troops upon 
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foreign service. 


stances, Her Majesty’s Government took/no doubt one of great importance. 
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In 


upon themselves the responsibility of | Ireland there is now a Commission at work 


adopting active measures, trusting that at 
the earliest opportunity Parliament would 
give their approbation to those active mea- 
sures which they deemed it absolutely 
necessary for them to pursue. 

My Lords, the friendly relations of this 
country with foreign Powers is necessarily 
a source of national gratification. The 
wise and careful policy of the noble Lord 
at the head of Foreign Affairs has placed 
this country in such a position that at 
no time in its history has the friend- 
ship and goodwill of England been more 
earnestly desired than it is at the present 
moment. Not only are we at peace with 
the great Powers of Europe, but they are 
happily at peace with one another. Some 
of those great Powers having passed 
through a short though sanguinary war, 
are now resting upon their arms, and I 
heartily trust that this calm will be a last- 
ing one. Some interruption has, no doubt, 
been caused to the peace of Europe by an 
attempt on the part of a band organized in 
Italy, who have, acting totally without the 
authority of their Sovereign, entered the 
Papal States; but His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, by a prompt 
expedition and by allowing the French 
troops to act in concert with the Papal 
army, has been enabled, after fighting only 
one battle, to restore tranquillity to that 
part of Europe. 

My Lords, the treasonable conspiracy, 
which is commonly known as Fenianism, 
born in a far-off country and nurtured in 
Ireland, has unhappily of late spread to 
some few districts in England where its 
appearance has been characterized by 
wicked and blood-thirsty outrages; but it 
is gratifying to find that in no single in- 
stance have the English people exhibited 
the slightest sympathy with Fenianism. 
It is therefore to be hoped, my Lords, 
that no extraordinary measures will have 
to be resorted to to put down attempts of 
80 very vague and isolated a character. 

My Lords, after the great measure of 
Reform passed during the late Session of 
Parliament for this country, it no doubt 
becomes ‘necessary to bring in Bills to 
amend the representation of the people in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. This 
is the necessary sequel of the great mea- 
sure passed last Session. The attention 
of the House is earnestly called by Her 
Majesty to a measure for the education of 
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inquiring into the subject, and has pro- 
ceeded to some extent in its labours. In 
the interim, however, the subject is so 
vast that I cannot help thinking there is 
an enormous amount of statistical infor- 
mation which will have to be obtained 
before we can deal satisfactorily with the 
question. 

My Lords, it is a matter of great con- 
gratulation to this country that the cattle 
plague which had so long prevailed has at 
length subsided. The cattle trade of this 
country has, of necessity, been greatly 
trammelled and hampered by the unavoid- 
able checks which have been imposed. 
Now, however, the disease has died out, 
and with its disappearance there is every 
hope that these impediments may be re- 
moved. The removal of such impediments 
will be of the greatest possible service and 
advantage to the country. 

Such, my Lords, are the important mat- 
ters to which Her Majesty has called the 
attention of this House in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne. My Lords, I 
heartily beg to thank you for the kindly 
attention you have afforded me; and I beg 
your Lordships’ leave to move the following 
humble Address, thanking Her Majesty 
for the gracious Speech which She has 
addressed to us from the Throne :— 


Most Gracious SoveRzien, 

“‘ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble Thanks to Your Majesty for Your Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech. 

“ Wz humbly thank your Majesty for the gracious 
Expression of your Regret that You have found 
it necessary to call for our Attendance at an un- 
usual, and, as Your Majesty is pleased to say, 
probably at an inconvenient time. 

“« We regret to learn that the Sovereign of Abys- 
sinia, in violation of all international Law, con. 
tinues to hold in captivity several of Your Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects, some of whom have been espe- 
cially accredited to him by Your Majesty, and 
that the persistent Disregard by that Sovereign 
of friendly Representations has left Your Majesty 
no Alternative but that of making a peremptory 
Demand for the Liberation of Your Subjects, and 
of supporting it by an adequate Force. We thank 
Your Majesty for informing us that an Expedition 
has been sent accordingly for that Purpose alone, 
and Your Majesty may confidently rely on the 
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Support and Co-operation of Parliament in Your 
Endeavours at once to relieve our Countrymen 
from an unjust Imprisonment, and to vindicate 
the Honour of Your Crown. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that Papers on this Subject will be forthwith laid 
before us. 

“ We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty’s Re- 
lations with Foreign Powers are friendly and 
satisfactory, and that your Majesty sees no Reason 
to apprehend any Disturbance of the general 
Peace of Europe. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the Invasion of the Papal States by a Band 
of Italian Volunteers, without Authority from 
their own Sovereign, has led to the Dispatch of 
an Expedition by His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French for the Protection of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and his Dominions. We join with Your 
Majesty in trusting that as the Object of the 
Emperor has been accomplished, and as the De- 
feat’ and Dispersion of the Volunteer Force has 
relieved the Papal Territory from the Dangers of 
external Invasion, His Imperial Majesty will find 
Himself enabled, by an early Withdrawal of his 
Troops, to remove any possible Ground of Mis- 
understanding between His Majesty’s Government 
and that of The King of Italy. 

“We learn with the deepest Regret that the 
treasonable Conspiracy, commonly known as 
Fenianism, baffled and repressed in Ireland, has 
assumed in England the Form of organized Vio- 
lence and Assassination. We concur with Your 
Majesty that such Outrages as have been com- 
mitted require to be rigorously put down; and 
we are confident that Your Majesty may rely for 
their effectual Suppression upon the firm Ad- 
ministration of the Law and the Loyalty of the 
great Mass of Your Subjects. 


“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that as a necessary Sequel to the Legislation 
of the last Session, Bills will be laid before us 
for amending the Representation of the People in 
Scotland and in Ireland. 


“We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty has 
Reason to believe that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the Boun. 
daries of existing Boroughs, as well as of the 
proposed Divisions of Counties and newly-enfran- 
chised Boroughs, have made considerable Pro- 
gress in their Inquiries, and that no Time will be 
lost after the Receipt of their Report in laying 
before us their Recommendations. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
a Bill will be presented to us for the more effec- 
tual Suppression of Bribery and Corruption at 
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Elections, and that the Public Schools Bill, which 
has been already more than once submitted to 
Parliament, will again be laid before us. 


“Wira Your Majesty we are of opinion that the 
general Question of the Education of the People 
requires the most serious Attention of Parlia. 
ment; and Your Majesty may rely upon our ap- 
proaching the Subject with a full Appreciation of 
its vital Importance and acknowledged Difficulty. 


‘¢ We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
Measures will be submitted to us during the pre- 
sent Session for amending and consolidating va- 
rious Acts relating to the Mercantile Marine ; 
and with Your Majesty we hope that the Exemp- 
tion which the Country has now for some Time 
enjoyed from the Cattle Plague will afford a 
favourable Opportunity for considering such per- 
manent Enactments as may relieve the Home 
Trade from vexatious Restrictions, and facilitate 
the Introduction, under due Regulations, of Fo- 
reign Cattle for Home Consumption. 


“ We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
Measures for the Amendment of the Law, which 
have been deferred under the Pressure of more 
urgent Business, will be submitted to us; and 
that other Questions apparently calling for legis- 
lative Action have been referred to Commis- 
sioners, whose Reports will be laid before us as 
soon as they may be received. 


* Wirn Your Majesty we earnestly pray that all 
our Deliberations may be guided so as to conduce 
to the general Contentment and Happiness of the 
People.” 


Lorp HYLTON rose to second the 
Address, and said: My Lords, the subjects 
which are recommended to our notice in 
the gracious Speech from the Throne have 
been so well touched upon by the noble 
Earl, that I feel I have no claim whatever 
to your Lordships’ attention ; but I would 
ask your sympathy on the ground that I 
undertake this duty at the close of long 
political services. Now, my Lords, we 
are called together, as the noble Earl has 
said, under peculiar circumstances, and at 
a very unusual period of the year. No 
doubt it would be the duty of any Govern- 
ment—and it would be, no doubt, in accord- 
ance with the wish of Her Majesty her- 
self—to ask the advice of Her Parliament 
before undertaking, as Her Majesty has 
unfortunately been compelled to do, any 
extensive hostile operations in a distant 
part of the world; but in this case, my 
Lords, it also appears that the summoning 
of Parliament is a constitutional necessity. 
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It seems that by the Act of 1858, for re- 
gulating the Government of India, the 
sanction of Parliament must be obtained 
before Her Majesty’s Indian army can be 
employed in military operations out of 
India ; and therefore it was necessary, 
in a constitutional point of view, to call 
Parliament together to obtain that autho- 
rity. The events connected with the 
detention of our fellow-subjects in Abys- 
sinia have been known for years past, and 
have provoked very general feeling of 
sympathy and indignation. Much dis- 
satisfaction has been felt at the delay that 
hgs already oceurred, and at the length of 
time such a reproach to our honour has 
been sustained. Some of our fellow-sub- 
jects in that country, including an accre- 
dited agent, have been detained for years 
past in prison. In 1865—and even in 1864 
—the noble Earl who was then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs admitted that 
there was a possible necessity for under- 
taking some strenuous measures for their 
liberation, and stated that he was fully pre- 
pared to take such steps as might be found 
necessary for the purpose. But the noble 
Earl objected at that time to sending a 
mission to Abyssinia, because he thought 
it derogatory to the honour of this country 
to send such a mission while our ac- 
credited agents were held in captivity, 
and he naturally determined to exhaust 
every effort before resorting to any military 
demonstration which might partake of a 
hostile character. Well, my Lords, this 
state of things continued up to the time 
when the present Government came into 
office, and then inquiries were instituted 
and agents were sent out from this coun- 
try. Every effort, however, has failed, 
and it has become evident that there 
is no other hope of obtaining a release 
of the prisoners but by a military and 
a hostile demonstration. No doubt, my 
Lords, the military and other resources 
of this country will be severely taxed in 
carrying on a war in so remote a region 
as Abyssinia, and in a country of which 
so little is known, or of which, at all 
events, so much has to be learnt. We 
can hardly expect to thoroughly overcome 
every difficulty connected with the country 
and the climate, and to be as well fore- 
armed against the difficulties as we should 
be if we were properly forewarned of their 
existence. But I have great confidence in 
the exertions which the Government are 
taking to secure success in this direction. 
Of one thing I feel quite certain—that 
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our Anglo-Indian forces will maintain 
their ancient renown, and show that they 
are fully equal to any duties which they 
may be called upon to perform. However 
much, therefore, we may regret that our 
troops should be called upon to act under 
such circumstances, it would be still more 
a matter of regret if anything were neg- 
lected on the part of this great country 
which could secure the success of the 
expedition. I feel sure that it is the 
general disposition of Parliament and of 
the country to afford to Her Majesty every 
possible assistance and aid. 

My Lords, to a commercial country like 
ours it is always a matter of the greatest 
importance that we should be on terms of 
accord with the other nations of Europe ; 
and at no time, I believe, has a more 
cordial or friendly feeling between us and 
the great Powers of Europe and other 
countries of the world existed than exists 
at the present moment. I was much 
struck the other day with the words of 
hope which were cOnveyed in the speech 
made by the Emperor of the French on 
receiving the distinguished diplomatist ac- 
credited to his Court by Her Majesty ; for 
I thought that they implied that France 
and England will act cordially together 
for the maintenance of universal peace, 
and for the repressing (should it be neces- 
sary) of overweening ambitions, and that 
they will strive to promote these ends both 
by their counsel and example. The state 
of alarm which had arisen from the late 
unfortunate situation of affairs in Italy, to 
which Her Majesty refers in her Speech, 
has, I am happy to say, passed away 
almost as suddenly as it had arisen; and 
there is no doubt that some solution will 
be found by which the future peace of 
Italy can be secured and preserved. 

My Lords, with regard to that sad, 
useless, and hopeless conspiracy which has 
broken out in some parts of Ireland, and 
which has now caused so much uneasiness 
in this country, I do hope that the firm- 
ness of the Government and the loyalty of 
Her Majesty’s subjects will enable them to 
suppress and uproot it altogether. It isa 
movement which appears to me not only 
to frustrate all the hopes and wishes of 
those who promoted it, and to render the 
grievances of Ireland less easy of approach, 
but it concerns us all, inasmuch as it must 
lead in this country to far more strict po- 
lice regulations, even to the arming of the 
police, in order to enable the Government 
to perform their first duty—to protect Her 
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Majesty’s loyal subjects. My Lords, the 
passing of a Reform Bill for England has, 
of course, rendered it necessary that simi- 
lar measures should be considered with 
reference to Ireland and Scotland, and I 
hope that the representation of those coun- 
tries will be dealt with in the same liberal 
measure as that which was applied to 
England a few months since. I can only 
hope that those measures will be speedily 
brought before Parliament, and that they 
may tend to the satisfaction of every part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. The Com- 
mission which has to decide on the boun- 
daries of the counties, boroughs, and cities 
of England, Her Majesty informs us, 
will soon be ready with their Report; and, 
no doubt, when that Report has been de- 
livered, legislation will immediately take 
place on the subject. I know that that 
Report is looked forward to with consider- 
able interest ; I trust it will receive im- 
partial consideration from your Lordships, 
and that it will be received with satisfac- 
tion by those whom “it affects. It has, 
my Lords, been a standing reproach and 
scandal to this country that hitherto we 
have been unable to deal effectually with 
bribery at elections; and therefore I am 
sure any measure that will get rid of that 
evil will be most favourably regarded by 
the community. I trust, therefore, that 
such a measure will be speedily brought 
before the other House. Again, my Lords, 
the education of the country is one of the 
most important subjects to which the atten- 
tion of Parliament can be directed. A mea- 
sure connected with public schools has twice 
already been before Parliament. The ques- 
tion of the general education of the coun- 
try is becoming every day more and more 
important. I am sorry, however, to say 
that the information on the subject is still 
incomplete, and it is not likely to be dealt 
with this Session as a general measure. But 
in Scotland the subject is much further 
advanced. A scheme of general education 
is there much more matured, and I trust 
that a Bill on the subject will be brought 
forward and passed during the present 
Session. There can be no doubt that a 
measure for consolidating the various Acts 
relating to the Mercantile Marine, even if 
it does no more than consolidate those 
Acts, will be a very great benefit to the 
shipping interest and to the commercial 
community. I am therefore glad to find 
that a measure of this description is about 
to be introduced. With reference to the 
cattle plague, I rejoice to learn that some 
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general measure is to be brought forward. 
I have no knowledge of the nature or 
principle of the measure which the Go- 
vernment are about to propose on that 
subject; but as the result of my indi- 
vidual experience, I may state that the 
country has suffered extremely from foreign 
diseased cattle being introduced and driven 
from the different ports to be slaughtered. 
Not only so, but in the early period of 
cattle plague they were driven to neigh- 
bouring fairs, and thus spread the disease 
through whole provinces of the country. 
This is an evil which I hope will be pro- 
perly guarded against in future, by ar- 
rangements being made for slaughtering 
cattle at the ports of their arrival. At 
any rate, I think we have a right to ask 
of the Government some measures calcu- 
lated to make us more secure than we have 
hitherto been. With regard to the remain- 
ing portions of Her Majesty’s Speech, it 
is not necessary that I should detain your 
Lordships. I have now only to thank 
your Lordships for the patience with which 
you have listened to one who feels he has 
little claim on your indulgence. I will 
conclude with one observation: I am sure 
you will all unite in the prayer that Her 
Majesty may long be preserved to rule over 
a contented and happy people. I beg to 
second the Address which has been moved 
by my noble Friend. [See Page 10.] 
Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the Ad- 
dress to the Throne having been moved 
and seconded with great judgment and 
propriety by the two noble Lords who 
have addressed your Lordships, I rise to 
make a few comments on the topics con- 
tained in the Royal Speech. In the first 
place, I think that Her Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants, having arrived at the 
opinion that it was necessary to use force 
in Abyssinia—in short, to make war on 
the kingdom of Abyssinia—there can be 
no doubt as to the propriety of their ad- 
vising Her Majesty to call Parliament 
together, even if it must be at an incon- 
venient season of the year. If I have 
any doubt on the subject it would be 
whether Parliament should not have been 
called together rather earlier than at the 
present time. But, in the next place, as 
to the important matter which has been 
the occasion of bringing Parliament to- 
gether, in regard to the warlike expedition 
to Abyssinia, I should say there are two 
questions requiring consideration. The 
first question is, whether we are justified 
by the conduct of the Sovereign of Abys- 
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sinia in considering it as a casus belli ; 
and second, whether it is expedient and 
advisable to make a large military expedi- 
tion the means of recovering the captives ? 
With regard to the first question, I think 
there can be no doubt whatever. I con- 
sider the conduct of the Sovereign of 
Abyssinia to our fellow-subjects so out- 
rageous, so contrary not only to every 
principle of International Law, but to 
every dictate of justive in regard to other 
nations, that it was impossible that Her 
Majesty’s Government should not consider 
it a cause of war. But, with regard to 
the second question, if I feel any doubts 
they are doubts suggested towards the end 
of last Session by the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, rather 
than any doubts of my own. There can, 
I think, be no apprehension whatever in 
regard to our troops, not only that they 
will conduct themselves well, but that 
they will overcome any military resistance 
likely to be made by the troops of that 
Sovereign. But the difficulties stated by 
the noble Lord to which I have referred 
were difficulties in regard to the nature of 
the roads, to the want of water, and to the 
great mountain ranges the troops have to 
pass before they can reach the place where 
the captives are confined. There was 
likewise a difficulty in regard to the want 
of water during their short march into 
the interior. These were difficulties which 
the noble Lord said, very justly, would 
require further inquiry and consideration 
before the decision of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was taken. But if there was 
any doubt on the subject, the question 
arises as to the consideration it received 
from Her Majesty’s Government. I am 
willing to presume that, having certainly 
no interest in sending such an expedition, 
they are likely to be correct in the conclu- 
sion to which they have come; but I 
suspend my judgment as to their ultimate 
decision until I know more of the grounds 
on which they have acted, and until we 
know that the information the noble Lord 
has since obtained leads to the conclusion 
that the expedition is likely to be success- 
ful. I have had great satisfaction in 
seeing it stated in Her Majesty’s Speech 
that the expedition has been sent to 
Abyssinia for the specific purpose of the 
recovery of the captives and “ for that 
purpose alone.” I am very glad that 
none of those speculations which appeared 
from time to time in some of the public 
papers as to the occupation of Abyssinia 
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and our aeddling with the internal affairs 
of that country and putting another King 
on the Throne who would be a better 
Sovereign than the present—that none of 
these speculations form any part of the 
object of the Abyssinian expedition. I 
am glad to see that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not apprehend any dis- 
turbance of the peace of Europe; and there- 
fore those rumours which prevailed some 
time ago that there was likely to be an 
international war in the spring are, hap- 
pily, totally without foundation. I come 
next to that subject treated at some length 
in the Speech, and which to me is of very 
peculiar interest — namely, the events 
which have taken place in Rome and the 
Papal Territories. The interference of the 
French in Rome, which led to the em- 
ployment of a military force and the use 
of the new French weapon, is a subject 
of very melancholy consideration. I do 
not say or suppose that the Emperor of 
the French has violated the Convention 
of September; but there is an Article in 
the Convention which is likely to give 
rise to what diplomatists call ‘‘a com- 
plication” — namely, the Article which 
recognises the right of the Pope to enlist 
the subjects of foreign Powers as his troops, 
and to use them accordingly. Now, if 
these foreign subjects—be they French or 
Belgians — are entirely at the disposal of 
the Pope, and if no foreign Governments 
took any interest in them, the power of 
enlisting them could hardly be denied to 
the Sovereign of Rome; but when we 
find the French soldiers commanded by a 
French General, and that the French 
Minister of War considered that these 
soldiers were to be punished for military 
offences, and be deemed in other respects 
as part of the great army in France, then 
I think such a condition of things is 
likely to lead to this consequence—that 
if ever a dispute should arise between the 
inhabitants of the Roman Territory and 
those soldiers, and if the soldiers should 
be in any great danger, then, with the 
natural military feeling of France, a great 
demand would certainly be made on the 
Emperor by the French people to send 
troops to Rome to vindicate the honour of 
their flag and to relieve the troops that 
had enlisted in the Pope’s service. I do 
not see that the fact of the troops wear- 
ing a different cockade and perhaps a 
different uniform from the French would 
prevent that feeling from arising and 
render it almost a necessity to despatch 
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troops to Rome. For my part, i consider 
all these interventions in the internal 
affairs of other countries as injurious to 
the interest of Europe and inconsistent 
with every principle we have professed. 
I remember that more than forty years 
ago Mr. Canning instructed the Duke of 
Wellington when he went to the Congress 
of Verona to the effect that, if any ques- 
tion should arise about interfering in the 
internal disputes in Spain, His Majesty 
would never be a party to enter into a 
Convention to interfere by foree of arms. 
That was proper language for the English 
Minister to use, and I trust that the pre- 
sent Government will use similar language 
should any similar question arise. But I 
suppose there need be no secresy or reserve 
as to the project of a Conference at pre- 
sent with respect to the affairs of Rome. 
I cannot eonceive how there should be 
any such Conference. It is a matter which 
must be left to the King of Italy and the 
Pope to settle between themselves. The 
King of Italy is sure to pay great respect 
to the Pope as a temporal Sovereign, and 
as a spiritual Sovereign the Pope will 
be secure in the affections of the whole 
Italian people. If that be so, I can see 
no use in any Conference; but if there 
should be one, I should be glad to know 


whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 


posed to take any part in it. The next 
topic in Her Majesty’s Speech relates to 
‘the treasonable conspiracy commonly 
known as Fenianism.” With respect to 
that I agree in what is im the Speech 
that, “baffled and repressed in Ireland, 
it has assumed in England the form of 
organized violence and assassination.” I 
cannot but think that—be it the fault of 
whom it may — very culpable negligence 
was shown in Manchester in not properly 
guarding the State prisoners when they 
were taken to the police-office and when 
they were sent back to prison. The men 
Deasy and Kelly were known in Ireland 
to be two of the principal persons engaged 
in Fenianism. It has always been under- 
stood that while Stephens was the man 
of organization, Kelly was the man of 
action and courage; and, such being 
known, it is surprising that the Govern- 
ment had not provided a sufficient escort 
of military and armed police to accompany 
the prisoners in Manchester, and so pre- 
vented the lamentable occurrence in which 
the murder of Serjeant Brett took place. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
spoken of a lawless spirit being abroad, 
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and it cannot be denied that there is some 
truth in that observation ; and, such being 
the case, it behoves the Government, and 
especially the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to see that there is 
no laxity or want of vigilance in the ad- 
ministration of the law, and that, when 
great offenders are arrested for the purpose 
of being sent to trial, no such negligent 
guard should be placed over them as 
might permit of their escape or rescue. 
No doubt, as stated in the Royal Speech, 
Her Majesty may safely rely for the 
effectual suppression of those outrages on 
the firm administration of the law and the 
loyalty of the great mass of Her subjects. 
There is no great question in this country 
as to the loyalty of the greater part of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and even in Ire- 
land I should say the great majority of 
the people are opposed to the evil-disposed 
who foster and promote the Fenian out- 
rages. The next topic in Her Majesty’s 
Speech has reference to Bills for amending 
the representation of the people in Scot- 
land and Ireland. I take for granted that 
those Bills will be founded on the same 
principles as the Bill of last Session re- 
ferring to England. The discussion, there- 
fore, on the subject had better be reserved 
until the time when we shall know some- 
thing more of the Bills. There are, how- 
ever, two remarks which I desire to make, 
one of them applying to Bills and the late 
period of the Session at which many of 
them come up to the House of Lords ; 
but I refer more especially to the Reform 
Bill of last year. 1 think it very incon- 
venient that the House of Commons 
should go on from the beginning of Feb- 
ruary till the middle of July discussing 
Bills of great importance, and that it 
should not be until the month of July 
that such measures should be brought 
under your Lordships’ consideration. I 
see that at a great meeting of some 2,000 
working men a member of the Cabinet 
made it a matter of boast that your Lord- 
ships were allowed so much freedom in 
the consideration of the Reform Bill of 
last Session. Now, it was on the 16th of 
July that the Bill was introduced in your 
Lordships’ House, and by that time many 
of your Lordships had had enough of the 
London season, and had gone into the 
country for recreation. The Bill was con- 
sidered for a fortnight, and when a noble 
Friend of mine, not at present in his 
place (Earl Grey), wished to amend it in 
some particular, and made for that pur- 
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pose a proposal which was not only ra- 
tional in itself, but which met with the 
support of a great proportion of your 
Lordships, he was met by a somewhat ob- 
scure but intelligible threat from the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government to the 
effect that that was the Ist of August, 
and that if the Amendment were carried 
he must withdraw the Bill altogether, and 
consider what further steps should be taken. 
After that many Conservative Peers who 
had intended to support the Amendment 
were a good deal frightened by the menace, 
and did not know what might happen. The 
Bill might have been withdrawn, and 
those noble Peers might have had to bear 
the brant of invectives spread broadcast 
through the whole country, and it might 
have been said that an excellent Bill was 
introduced, but that the House of Lords 
obstructed the passing of the measure, 
which, accordingly, was obliged to be 
withdrawn. Certainly, when a Bill chang- 
ing the whole Constitution was brought 
into the House of Lords on the 16th of 
July, and when their Lordships were told 
on the Ist of August that they could not 
consider the subject further, or inquire 
into the value of any Amendment, I do 
not think that a very ample power of dis- 
cussion was allowed them, or that it could 


be made any great matter of boast by the 
Member of the Cabinet (Lord John Man- 
ners), who spoke at the Crystal Palace 
with so much concern for your freedom of 


deliberation. Another observation I wish 
to make in reference to this matter. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
exercises a power which many eminent 
men—Pitt, Castlereagh, Canning, Wel- 
lington, and Peel, among others—have 
wielded before. All those eminent men 
had to introduce important measures. Mr. 
Pitt introduced the Bill for effecting the 
union with Ireland, and the Duke of 
Wellington introduced the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, both introducing the 
subjects with proper solemnity and great 
force of expression. I allude more espe- 
cially to the great speech of Mr. Pitt in 
introducing the Bill for the union of Ire- 
land. ‘‘ Here,” he said, “ is a measure of 
great importance, which I will show you 
by argument will conduce to the benefit of 
this country and of Ireland, will strengthen 
the Crown, and promote the happiness of 
the Irish people. It will promote their 
freedom, augment their riches, and be a 
great step in the progress and prosperit 

of the country.’’ That was language suc 
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asevery one of those statesmen used, and 
it enabled them to carry their measures. 
Well, did the noble Earl take any such 
line? What did he tell us? He said, 
‘I did not think it likely we should re- 
main in office unless we brought in this 
measure. I do not like to hold office 
merely as a stop-gap, and therefore I pro- 
posed a measure which I thought would 
have a chance of being passed;” and he 
added that whether good or bad he 
would introduce this great measure. In 
doing so the noble Earl acted, I must say, 
in a manner very unlike any of those 
great men of whom I have spoken, in 
a manner, too, I think not very be- 
coming the position which he holds in 
this country, and hardly respectful to the 
Crown, to your Lordships, or to the other 
House of Parliament. I would, therefore, 
venture to suggest to him that when he 
brings forward the Scotch and Irish Re- 
form Bills, he should endeavour to find 
some argument to show that, in his opinion, 
those measures are calculated to conduce 
to the public benefit, and would tend to 
make the people of Scotland and Ireland 
happier and freer than they are at the 
present moment. It would be much better, 
in my opinion, that the noble Earl should 
be able to do that than that he should 
merely inform us that he was about to 
take two further leaps in the dark—“ num- 
ber two and number three.” There is 
another fertile topic—so fertile a topic 
that I shall barely touch upon it now— 
which has been discussed a great deal in 
public, and which ought, I think, to be 
duly considered by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that is, what do these measures 
of Reform imply, and what is the course 
of legislation which they render it ex- 
pedient to adopt ? I, for one, cannot agree 
with the noble Earl opposite, whom I un- 
derstood to say that he was quite satisfied 
with the course of legislation under that 
Bill of 1882, and that he had no wish to 
see a change in that respect. So far, in- 
deed, as the general tenour of our legisla- 
tion is concerned, I concur in the senti- 
ment; but I am, at the same time, of 
opinion that of late years the pace of the 
legislation on important subjects has not 
kept up with the want, which must exist 
in a great country like this, of measures 
to provide against new evils and to confer 
new benefits. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, I think the line we should adopt 
should be that we should be predisposed 
and even anxious to introduce every im- 
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provement that is consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the country, while prepared at 
the same time to examine every innova- 
tion proposed, and when we find it incon- 
sistent with that Constitution to reject it. 
When Lord Grey was about to introduce 
a Reform Bill, he advised his Sovereign, 
William IV., to use this language in ad- 
dressing Parliament— 

“TT feel convinced you will adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, by which the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, the privileges of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and the rights and liberties 
of the people are equally secured.” 


That was becoming language in the King 
of this country to use—that was becoming 
advice on the part of an English Prime 
Minister to give—and I trust that what- 
ever your Lordships may do you will re- 
gard those words as still prevailing, and as 
still having weight in your deliberations. 
For my own part, I am convinced that 
everything which the people can wish, 
that all the freedom they can enjoy, is 
compatible with the forms of the English 
Constitution. Ido not wish to see their 
rights, or the prerogatives of the Crown, 
or the privileges of the two Houses of Par- 
liament in any way diminished, and by 
paying due regard to each of these con- 
siderations, you will, I believe, have 
established the proper limits for the im- 
provements which you may desire to set 
on foot. There is another subject men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne to 
which I wish, before I sit down, briefly to 
advert—I allude to the subject of Educa- 
tion. That is a subject upon which I am 
anxious to know something of the views 
of the Government beyond what can be 
learnt from the vague expressions in the 
Royal Message. I have, I may add, views 
of my own with respect to it, which I in- 
tend to submit to your Lordships’ notice 
on a future occasion. I propose then, fol- 
lowing the example set by Lord Brougham 
in 1835, to lay some Resolutions with re- 
gard to the question of Education before 
your Lordships, not with the purpose of 
pressing you to adopt them should they 
not meet with your approval, but rather 
with the object of eliciting some discussion 
on a matter which is, perhaps, beyond all 
others of interest to the people of this 
country, not only in the present, but in 
the future, before it comes to be dealt 
with in the shape of a Bill. I will simply 
add that I do not see how any one can 
object to the terms of the Address which 
is now under our consideration, and I, for 
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one, am prepared to give it a cordial 
assent. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
desired to express the satisfaction it gave 
him to witness the unanimity of feeling 
which seemed to prevail in their Lord- 
ships’ House on the subject which had 
mainly led to their being assembled to- 
gether at that season. The noble Earl 
who had just sat down (Earl Russell), 
had expressed himself on that subject in 
terms which, proceeding from the Leader 
of the Opposition, must be looked upon 
as of great importance, and as evinc- 
ing, on his part, the display of a wise 
judgment; and the noble Earl’s opinion 
would have great weight with the coun- 
try. For himself, he looked upon the 
expedition against the King of Abyssinia 
as necessary to the maintenance of the 
national dignity ; for it must be borne in 
mind that we had not in his case to deal 
with a civilized Power like those of 
Europe, with whom our differences might 
be arranged by means of diplomacy, but 
with the head of a savage ration, who 
could be brought to do what was just and 
right only by an exhibition of warlike 
strength. In such a case the difficulties 
to be encountered were small as compared 
with the injurious consequences which 
would result from allowing the impression 
to prevail that a barbarous people might 
commit such transgressions against us as 
King Theodore had done with impunity. 
It was not, however, necessary to dwell 
upon the subject. Passing from that sub- 
ject, the noble Earl (Earl Russell) had 
found himself compelled to fall back on a 
very ancient topic, with which he had for 
many years beer so intimately connected 
—the state and condition of the Constitu- 
tion of this country—and he complained 
of the insufficient time which had been 
allowed to their Lordships’ House for 
their deliberations ; and he moreover 
touched on the discussions of last year 
with respect to the great measure of 
Reform which had been passed, and which 
it was to be hoped had effected a settle- 
ment of that important question. He (the 
Earl of Hardwicke), for one, thought it ill 
became the noble Earl who so long sat in 
the councils of his Sovereign to deal with 
that subject in a way which might soon 
again lead to irritating discussions with 
respect to it. He himself had not been a 
very warm advocate of the Bill of last 
year, but he thought the question settled 
by the passing of the Act; and now that it 
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was the law of the land he was prepared 
to stand by it and defend it; and he hoped 
also to see the Bills for Scotland and Ireland 
brought to the same satisfactory conclusion. 
Were they going to raise the same feelings 
again as had existed against the Govern- 
ment during the last Session, because, hav- 
ing passed an English measure, the Govern- 
ment felt themselves bound to proceed 
with the other measures? The noble Earl 
knew perfectly well that if the Constitu- 
tion of this country was to work well, it 
must be justly and evenly balanced, and 
must be carried out in Scotland and 
Ireland as it was in England. He should 
not have gone back to this question had 
not the remarks of the noble Earl led 
to it. Did the noble Earl for a moment 
believe that when the Government and 
Sovereign of this country departed (to use 
a nautical term) from the anchorage of a 
£10 suffrage, they could find ground any- 
where but in household suffrage? The 
noble Earl could not believe any such 
thing. Another subject of great import- 
ance, which was mentioned in the Royal 
Speech, was that of education. They had 
heard a great deal of clap-trap talked, both 
in and out of Parliament, with respect to 
the necessity of educating the people. He 
himself was of opinion that the Legisla- 
ture had for years been judiciously en- 
deavouring to give the people as much 
education as they could swallow. It 
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therefore, on the present occasion, not 
trouble their Lordships with any further 
remarks. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I will not detain your Lordships 
beyond a very few moments; but I am 
desirous of taking the first opportunity of 
saying a few words on one point of great 
importance which is referred to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech—namely, that relating 
to the Abyssinian expedition. My Lords, 
I think we must all admit, as the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Russell) put it, that 
there will be very great difficulties inci- 
dent to this enterprize—difficulties con- 
nected with roads, or rather routes, with 
transport, with the commissariat, with 
the climate, and other matters incident 
to the march of an army through such a 
country. Besides that, there must also be 
a very great expenditure incurred; and 
beyond that, there must be many further 
and future contingencies which it is right 
that Parliament should take into its con- 
sideration. You have to take into account 
—and doubtless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has considered all these points, and 
will, when the proper time arrives, give 
us all the details—you have to take into 
account the possibility of a retreat into the 
interior on the part of King Theodore, on 
the advance of your army into his terri- 
tory, and the extreme difficulty of inland 
operations in such a country ; you have to 


would be wise not to attempt to give|take into account—that which I hope is 
more education to the working man than | improbable—the massacre of the captives 
he had time to acquire ; and if they gave | themselves. My Lords, I do not say that 


him the knowledge which enabled him to 
read and write —if they gave him the 


knowledge which enabled him to read his : 


Bible and understand his religion, it was 
quite sufficient, and a man of natural talent 
and ability would be able to help him- 
self to acquire knowledge. But if they 
expected that fancy schemes, such as they 
heard extolled, were practicable—if they 


expected that the poor and working man |; 


could be educated in the same manner and 
to the same extent as the rich citizen—they 
would labour under a very great mistake. 
Those who advocated such a thing talked 
nonsense. He observed that some people 
were anxious to lead the working men to 
suppose that the Legislature was prepared 
to educate them by force, and use all com- 
pulsory means within their power for that 
purpose. The whole question was one 
which, along with others, they would be 
called upon to discuss at a future period 
during the present Session; and he would 








these are difficulties which ought of them- 
selves to interfere with such an expedi- 
tion; but they no doubt are difficulties. 
Moreover, I see that in the Speech it is 
stated that this expedition is undertaken 
for the sole purpose of liberating the 
captives. Well, I trust that hope may be 
realized. But, on the one hand, circum- 
stances which you cannot now foretell may 
arise which may oblige you to protract 
your operations. On the other hand, if 
circumstances do not so arise, it may be 
that society—if you can speak of society 
in such a country as that—may absolutely 
fall to pieces from this expedition, and 
such positive anarchy may ensue as that 
an Egyptian annexation of Abyssinia, or 
of a part of it, may be effected. These 
are all, no doubt, serious considerations, 
and I dare say Her Majesty’s Government 
has taken them into view. I confess, my 
Lords, there is a doubt in my mind, if I 
may be permitted to express it—and the 
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noble Earl at the head of the Government 
must be perfectly aware of the opinion I 
entertain on this subject, for it has been 
often expressed—my doubt has been, and 
is, whether war upon this scale, and such 
a campaign as we have now embarked in, 
was the sole alternative that presented 
itself to us. My Lords, I must say I 
doubt considerably whether the course 
which has been taken was altogether the 
only course, or the most expedient course, 
that could have been adopted. You sent 
out, in the first instance, Mr. Rassam. 
Well, it was my good fortune to know 
Mr. Rassam some years ago, to be per- 
sonally well acquainted with him, and I 
formed a very high opinion indeed of the 
tact and ability which he showed in the 
management of wild races. But, at the 
same time, you sent him out rather as a 
commercial traveller, rather as a “‘ bag- 
man” almost, than as an envoy repre- 
senting Her Majesty. Mr. Rassam went 
out without any of that pomp or circum- 
stance which not only impresses but is 
absolutely essential in dealing with Orien- 
tal people, and you imposed on him, I 
think, an almost impracticable task. I 
think he discharged his duties admirably 
as far as they went, with one single 
exception, and that exception was the 
acceptance of money on his part from 
the King of Abyssinia. I regret that 
Mr. Rassam accepted any money from 
the King. I think it placed Mr. Rassam 
at once in a false position as the accredited 
envoy of Her Majesty. At the same time, 
the circumstances under which he went 
out placed him in such a situation that he 
was almost compelled to accept that money, 
not for himself, but for the purposes of his 
mission, and it was a fault, perhaps, ex- 
cusable on his part. My Lords, I observe 
that in the Papers which have been laid 
before Parliament there is evidence of an 
opinion of this kind being entertained by 
two of the most competent officers who 
have great experience of the East. Sir 
William Coghlan distinctly states that 
Mr. Rassam was not invested with all that 
dignity and all those surroundings of pomp 
and circumstance which are so effective in 
dealing with an Oriental King; and Colonel 
Merewether, I perceive, holds identically 
the same view. But after Mr. Rassam 
you sent out another envoy—Mr. Flad. 
Now, Mr. Flad is a very excellent man; 
but for years he had been resident at the 
Court of King Theodore, who was perfectly 
aware of his measure; and I think from 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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his letters published in these blue books 
it is quite apparent that, however excellent 
and worthy a person Mr. Flad may be, he 
is not the man to be intrusted with so 
grave and delicate a commission as was 
deputed to him. The course I frankly 
own I could have wished adopted would 
have been this—that a mission should 
have been sent out under the charge of 
some Indian officer of experience, well 
acquainted with these countries and their 
inhabitants, competent to deal with the 
circumstances he had to meet in Abyssinia, 
and, at the same time, attended by an 
escort of, say, either a regiment or a 
regiment and a half of irregular cavalry. 
Such an escort would have been sufficient 
to give him all the personal protection and 
security that could be desired; and, on the 
other hand, it might have saved all the 
cost of this expedition and obviated all 
those difficulties, dangers, and uncertain- 
ties which every one must admit do exist 
in connection with it. Such an officer 
would have passed through the country at 
the head of a flying column, and could have 
presented himself before King Theodore 
with, it may be, presents in one hand, and 
an ultimatum of war on the other, and unless 
the prisoners were then and there given 
up to him—but I can hardly myself doubt 
what the result would have been—I can 
hardly doubt but that they would then and 
there have been released. But supposing 
this not to have been the case, and that the 
captives were refused, you might then 
properly have fallen back upon the alter- 
native which you have at present adopted 
—you might, without any loss of honour, 
of dignity, or of any conceivable advantage, 
without even any loss of time, have taken 
the course that you have now taken, and 
obtained every good result which you are 
likely to obtain from it. My Lords, I 
have always held that opinion from the 
first, and I have thought it fair to state it 
at this early stage. On the other hand, 
Her Majesty’s Government, no doubt after 
considering that view, rejected it. They 
have adopted a different course of pro- 
ceeding, and I entirely agree that there is 
nothing for us now to do but to go on as 
vigorously as we can with the war which 
has been commenced. My Lords, I must 
say I saw with very great satisfaction 
that the entire command of the expedition 
has been concentrated in the hands of a 
single officer—Sir Robert Napier—an offi- 
cer of the highest ability and experience. 
If anything can insure the success of this 
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campaign it is the concentration of the 
command of this expedition in the hands 
of one single . There is another 
remark which I wish to make before sitting 
down. It is my firm belief that if there is 
any one point in connection with this 
expedition respecting which we should be 
agreed, it is that of the cost. The cost of 
this war, which must necessarily be very 
great, is one which, I think, ought to fall 
exclusively upon this country. The ob- 
jects for which the campaign has been 
organized are essentially and exclusively 
Imperial objects, and they affect this 
country, primarily and particularly. In 
the blue book laid before Parliament there 
is a letter from my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India, in which he 
most distinctly lays down that the objects 
of this expedition are Imperial objects, 
and that the cost ought not in fairness 
to be charged to the revenues of India. 
However unpopular it may be to assert 
that opinion, I sincerely hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will abide by the 
conclusion to which the Secretary of State 
for India has arrived, and which he has 
so clearly expressed in that letter. Fur- 
ther, I must say this, that inasmuch as 
this expedition is an expedition affecting 
the present time, and the present gene- 
ration exclusively, I trust that no part of 
its cost will be thrown upon a future time 
or generation. The objects of the eam- 
paign affect us alone, and it would be a 
great injustice—it would be the height of 
impolicy, however unpopular it may be to 
say so—to lighten our present burdens by 
transferring them to some future time. 
Lorv HOUGHTON said, there was one 
topic adverted to in the Speech from the 
Throne so likely to come before their 
Lordships during the present Session, that 
he craved permission to make a few re- 
marks upon it. He referred to the re- 
lations at present existing between the 
Imperial Government of France and the 
Kingdom of Italy. The passage relating 
to this subject took up a considerable por- 
tion of the Royal Speech, and it was re- 
markable as expressing a decided opinion, 
not only as to what had recently occurred, 
but as to the best means of arriving at a 
solution of the Italian difficulty. Her 


Majesty’s Government not only intimated 
their regret at the occupation of Rome by 
the French troops, but expressed a belief 
that the early withdrawal of those troops 
would be the best solution of the Italian 
question. He could have wished that the 
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words referring to the early withdrawal of 
the French troops had been omitted from 
the Queen’s Speech, because they assumed 
that which was not proved or justified— 
namely, that this early withdrawal would 
lead to the solution of the difficulty. The 
anomaly of the oceupation of Rome by 
French troops was so great and so start- 
ling that it was not for him to press it 
upon their Lordships’ attention. The 
question was, however, whether the solu- 
tion which they all desired, of the estab- 
lishment of good, satisfactory, and lasting 
relations between the Government of Italy 
and the Papal States, would be best ar- 
rived at by the early withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome ; and that was a 
question which it was, he thought, hardly 
within the province of their Lordships to 
determine. The Convention of September, 
entered into between the Governments of 
France and Italy for the disposition of the 
Papal States, afforded so little hope of a 
satisfactory solution that he had never from 
the commencement regarded it with any 
hope or satisfaction, and his prediction in 
respect of it had been fully realized. That 
Convention laid upon the King of Italy 
too great a burden to be borne. It re- 
quired him to do that which was physi- 
cally impossible—to protect a large and 
uncertain frontier against what were known 
to be the strong desire and even the earnest 
fanaticism of a considerable portion of his 
subjects. After the events that had lately 
occurred, their Lordships would, perhaps, 
agree with him there were two courses 
for the French Government to pursue— 
either to allow that Convention to be at 
an end, or to re-occupy the Papal States. 
Unless the Convention was to be con- 
sidered a sham, he did not see how the 
French Government could have acted 
otherwise, or that any other result than 
that which had occurred could have been 
expected. It appeared to him that the 
temporary occupation of Rome by a certain 
portion of orderly French troops was a far 
better state of things, both for the Papal 
States and for Italy, than the existence of 
a large body of paid mercenaries and ec- 
clesiastical condottieri, composed of persons 
of all nations, in the service of the Pope ; 
for the latter were much more likely to 
excite bad feeling and keep up irritation 
in the Papal States than the occupation of 
those territories by a body of orderly and 
well-condueted French troops. In the re- 
markable Speech just delivered by the 
Emperor of the French to the Legislative 
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Body, His Majesty threw out the project of 
a Conference, in which the Powers of 
Europe were to meet and consult upon 
the question of the temporal power of the 
Pope. There was no reason to suppose 
that the invitation to the Conference would 
be confined tothe Catholic Powers of 
Europe, and he should regret if, at this 
moment, and before this question was fully 
discussed, or the conditions of the Con- 
ference foreseen, an opinion should be 
given by any distinguished English states- 
man as to the course to be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
matter. He trusted that when this invi- 
tation came before the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he 
would not decide until after long conside- 
ration by himself and discussion with his 
Colleagues, and that they would remember 
that the Papal question was territorial as 
well as religious. It would be very unfor- 
tunate if Her Majesty’s Government did 
not consider that there was a political as 
well as a religious element involved in the 
Italian question. If the question were 
left to be decided by a Conference of 
Catholic Powers alone, the result would 
probably be the permanent occupation of 
Rome by a joint force of those Powers, 
which would be a much greater grievance 


to the kingdom of Italy than the present 


occupation by French troops. If, on the 
contrary, it were so arranged that the 
Papal question were treated as a territorial 
one, and if the wishes of the people of 
Italy and of the present occupants of the 
Roman Territory were considered, it was 
just possible that the proposed Conference 
might lead to a successful solution of the 
question. There were two very important 
lights in which the question should be 
considered. One was that the strong, and 
almost universal desire, which once existed 
to make Rome the capital of Italy, had 
considerably diminished in the minds not 
only of the Roman people themselves, but 
also of the leading men of Italy. That 
remarkable patriot the late Massimo 
d’Azeglio was not of opinion that Rome 
ought to be the capital of Italy, and, in 
his interesting letters, he gave many effi- 
cient reasons why it might not be expe- 
dient that Rome should be the capital, and 
why the existence of the Papal Government 
at Rome in a certain degree of indepen- 
dence might rather add to than dimi- 
nish the dignity and independence of the 
kingdom of Italy. That opinion had been 
gradually becoming more prominent, and 
Lord Houghton 
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was now held by the ey of Italian 
statesmen. The next light in which the 
question was to be considered was the 
remarkable fact of the absence of any sign 
of movement and sympathy with the 
Volunteers by the peopleof Rome. There 
appeared to be, at all events, no immediate 
desire on the part of the people of Rome 
to get rid of the Papal Government. It 
was not for the people of this country to 
deny the right of any other people to 
govern themselves in the mode best adapted 
to their wants and wishes ; but it was 
apparent that the desire for Rome as the 
capital of Italy was not so strong as it 
formerly was. He trusted that if a pro- 
posal were made to England to join the 
Conference the matter would receive the 
gravest consideration on the part of the 
Government. With regard to the other 
topics alluded to in Her Majesty’s Speech, 
he would not now detain their Lordships 
—there would be plenty of opportunity 
for discussing them in the course of the 
Session. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN said, that their Lord- 
ships would have an ample opportunity 
hereafter of dealing with the other ques- 
tions referred to in the Speech from the 
Throne, with the exception of the ex- 
pedition to Abyssinia, which was a matter 
of pressing and immediate importance ; 
and therefore he thought it desirable that 
their Lordships should direct their special 
attention to that subject, and endeavour, 
if possible, to obtain from Her Majesty’s 
Government some explanation with regard 
to the motives that had guided their policy. 
For his own part, he regarded this expedi- 
tion as one of the most formidable mis- 
fortunes which could have befallen the 
country ; it was an evil the full extent of 
which could not be foreseen ; and, although 
it might possibly be a necessity, more 
would be required of the Government in 
explanation of its policy than was con- 
tained in the Message from the Crown 
before the country would accept it as such. 
It should be shown, in the first place, that 
every alternative expedient had been well 
considered and dismissed on substantial 
grounds before the expedition was resolved 
on, and that there were no other means of 
attaining the object. It was well known 
that several suggestions had been made 
with reference to the method of carrying 
on the expedition, not a few of which had 
come from that distinguished traveller 
Sir Samuel Baker, who proposed, among 
other things, that the co-operation of the 
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Viceroy of Egypt should be sought in 
carrying on offensive operations, while 
other parties recommended that we should 
make use of the discontented subjects of 
King Theodore. The noble Earl at the 
head of the Government shook his head ; 
he, perhaps, thought that a very. unwise 
proposal; but had these things been con- 
sidered, and if so, why rejected? They 
were certainly worthy of consideration, for 
if adopted they would materially reduce the 
cost of the expedition. It might, indeed, 
be inexpedient to adopt any of these 
courses ; but these were points on which 
he should like to hear the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Regarding the 
question of necessity, he noticed that the 
second paragragh of the Royal Message 
opened with this passage— 

“The Sovereign of Abyssinia, in violation of 
all international Law, continues to hold in cap- 
tivity several of My Subjects, some of whom have 
been especially accredited to him by Myself.” 

No doubt it was true that in the case of the 
accredited representatives of Her Majesty 
their detention was a direct violation of In- 
ternational Law ; but he was not sure that 
there was a breach of International Law 
in the seizure of the rest of the captives; 
and he hoped it would be well understood 
that if any enthusiast, either in religion or 
philosophy, chose to dive into the recesses 
of such countries as Abyssinia, or any part 
of Africa, and incur the resentment of some 
semi-barbarous chief or tribe, he would do 
so at his peril, and that it formed no part 
of the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to espouse his cause and punish all those 
who dealt with him violently. Otherwise, 
it would be expected of the Government 
that it should send an expedition into the 
heart of Africa to inquire as to the fate of 
Dr. Livingstone, and avenge his death if 
he should have fallen by the hand of the 
Natives. Such intervention was, in his 
opinion, totally improper for this country, 
and he trusted the noble Earl would state 
explicitly that he did not wish the passage 
in the Queen’s Message to be so inter- 
preted. The Message stated that it was 
solely to secure the liberation of the 
captives that Abyssinia was entered. He 
observed the introduction of the word 
**alone” with pleasure; but the Govern- 
ment would experience the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping their operations within 
this limit. For he regretted to find in all 
the letters and papers presented to Parlia- 
ment, and in all the books which had been 
written upon the subject, the occupation of 
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Abyssinia was suggested. Some desired 
reforming the religion of the country; 
others proposed interference with the slave 
trade ; it was auggested that the occupa- 
tion of Abyssinia would assist our passage 
down the Red Sea on the way to India; 
and Sfr Henry Rawlinson—a most able 
authority—spoke of the country as the 
most healthy in the world, and admirably 
adapted to serve as a sanatorium for India; 
but he confessed he looked upon that state- 
ment with great suspicion. Were any of 
those recommendations entertained by the 
Government? Were they to be acted on 
in order to maintain our prestige in India? 
He objected altogether to the word “ pres- 
tige,” which meant originally “ illusions,” 
and he did not believe that our reputation 
in India depended upon any such measure 
as the invasion of Abyssinia. India was 
already very strongly impressed with our 
power and goodwill towards it. But a 
very prevalent opinion throughout India 
was that wherever England went she picked 
a quarrel with the Governments and ended 
by annexing their territories. Some of 
the people of India knew that had been 
their case, and believed that we went to 
Abyssinia for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of it. He trusted that the noble Earl 
would state that the expedition was set on 
foot solely for the purpose of liberating the 
prisoners, and that immediately that end 
was gained the British Army would leave the 
country. As to the question of money, 
he agreed with the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) that the expense should 
not be thrown upon India. It was all very 
well for a country to make wars, the cost 
of which would not be borne by itself; but 
he had heard that Sir Stafford Northcote 
had declared that the Government did not 
intend to pursue such a course. He was 
glad of it, for, however palatable it might 
be to this country, it would be very unfair 
to tax India for an Imperial expedition. 
He also hoped they should hear something 
from the noble Earl as to what would be 
done by the army. Of course, he did 
not expect an account of the military 
manceuvres to be carried on by the troops; 
but he thought it reasonable to look for 
a statement as to what course, generally 
speaking, the commander of the expedi- 
tion would follow. Suppose the King of 
Abyssinia chose to put the captives to 
death the moment the expedition ap- 
proached him; what would be done in 
this not improbable case? Would the King 
be pursued and punished? Suppose he 
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buried himself in the interior of Africa ; 
should he be followed? To do so would 
be almost impossible; but what had the 
Government resolved upon? All these 
matters must have presented themselves to 
the minds of Ministers ; so that before the 
money was voted, and the despatch of the 
expedition had been formally endorsed, he 
insisted that the Government should clearly 
state what limit they intended putting on 
the operations of the expedition, and how 
those operations would be carried out. A 
noble Lord had stated that the country 
generally approved the expedition, and 
would willingly bear the cost of it; but 
he (Lord Lyveden) believed the country 
Was very much annoyed at the expense 
being incurred, and would only be recon- 
ciled to it on being fully satisfied that the 
expedition was inevitable. He certainly 
believed that much fuller information than 
had yet been furnished was required before 
the country would fully regard this ex- 
pedition as necessary and unavoidable. 
Tur Eart or DERBY: My Lords, in 
the first place, I have to return my sincere 
thanks to my two noble Friends who moved 
and seconded the Address to the Crown in 
answer to the Royal Speech. If I may 
draw a distinction between them, it will 
be to refer particularly to my noble Friend 
who addressed your Lordships for the first 
time this evening, and who, in the course 
of his observations, spoke with remarkable 
clearness and accuracy upon subjects re- 
quiring very careful consideration, and 
perhaps more experience than could have 
been expected from so young a Member 
of your Lordships’ House. I hope, from 
what we have heard to-night, that we 
shall hereafter frequently find my noble 
Friend taking part in our debates. I have 
next to express the satisfaction which Her 
Majesty’s Government feel at being able 
to infer from the language of those noble 
Lords who have addressed your Lordships 
that it is not intended to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the unanimity with 
which your Lordships are disposed to sup- 
port the Address in answer to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech. But it would be im- 
possible for me to pass over in com- 
plete silence some of the observations 
which have been made by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Russell) and from 
other noble Lords, and I must ask your 
Lordships’ indulgence while I make a few 
remarks. I understand from the noble 
Earl opposite that, after carefully consider- 
ing the matter, he is not disposed to offer 
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any objection to the policy pursued by the 
Government in despatching an expedition 
to Abyssinia, but he, at the same time, re- 
serves to himself — as he is perfectly en- 
titled to do—the liberty of expressing any 
opinion he may come to after more mature 
consideration of the case. I assure the 
noble Earl and your Lordships that no 
Government ever came to a decision with 
more reluctance, or with a stronger sense 
of the imperative necessity which would 
alone justify such a decision, than Her 
Majesty’s Government experienced in de- 
ciding on sending this expedition to Abys- 
sinia. That decision would not have been 
taken had the Government not been deeply 
impressed with its imperative necessity, 
and with a firm conviction, shared in, I 
believe, by all the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament who have at all inquired 
into the subject, that the time had arrived 
when it would have been unworthy of the 
Government of this country, would have 
seriously detracted from the estimation 
in which England is held throughout the 
world, and would have exposed us to well- 
grounded reproach, had we decided to leave 
Her Majesty’s subjects in unjust captivity, 
and left Her Majesty’s Crown and dignity 
to be insulted with impunity by a semi- 
barbarous Potentate. The noble Earl be- 
low the gangway (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
has expressed an opinion that the course 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the expedition is not the 
most desirable that could have been 
adopted. But my noble Friend does not, 
however, so much condemn the expedition 
itself as the course which had been pre- 
viously taken; and, in point of fact, the 
greater part of my noble Friend’s obser- 
vations referred to a period long antece- 
dent to that at which Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government acceded to office. He 
objected to the mission undertaken by Mr. 
Rassam; and he thought—I do not know 
whether with reference to that or a sub- 
sequent mission—that a Minister charged 
with the important function of represent- 
ing the Crown should have been sent to 
Abyssinia with an escort — with a small 
escort—of cavalry. I can only say, my 
Lords, that if my noble Friend had volun- 
teered to go upon that expedition, and 
had taken with him the Hampshire Yeo- 
manry, I should not have had the slightest 
objection to his trying his persuasive 
powers upon the King of Abyssinia. For 
myself, I can only say that if the mission 
from this country was not to rely upon 
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the authority of the Sovereign, no scheme, 
in my mind, could be more untenable, and 
no plan would be more certain to lead to 
absolute and discreditable failure than to 
send out a Minister with a small escort 
incapable of protecting him or of defend- 
ing themselves, and who, if the Emperor 
objected to their presence, would certainly 
be devoted to destruction, or reduced to a 
state of captivity such as that which had 
befallen the previous prisoners. With 
regard, therefore, to the alternative so 
suggested, it is the one which in my mind, 
of all other alternatives, afforded the least 
prospect of success, But I am the more 
surprised to hear this objection raised on 
the part of the noble Earl, because when 
it was determined to send out Mr. Flad 
the noble Earl was a Member of the Ca- 
binet, and he was a party to the sending 
out of that gentleman; and in vindication 
of my noble Friend and of ourselves, I 
must say that we had no other alternative 
with regard to Mr. Flad, because the cir- 
cumstances when we came into office were 
these :—Our Consul had been imprisoned 
for three years, and during that time he 
had languished in a captivity which varied 
in severity according to the caprices of the 
Emperor. The Government sent out Mr. 
Rassam, whom they believed to be perfectly 
competent to deal with the question. He 
was at first received with great cordiality 
’ and kindness by the Emperor; but in one 
of the sudden eaprices to which such minds 
are subject, the Emperor, while professing 
great attachment to Mr. Rassam, placed 
him in captivity, loading him at the same 
time with assurances of the most profound 
friendship and esteem. Mr. Rassam was 
the bearer of a letter from the Queen, 
which was treated by this Potentate with 
entire contempt. He was also the bearer 
of presents ; but falling under the displea- 
sure of the Emperor, he, together with the 
other prisoners, who had been actually 
liberated, and who had been sent for by 
the Emperor in order that there might be 
a formal reconciliation, were to be detained 
until certain artificers for whom the Em- 
peror had asked for the purpose of in- 

strueting his people were forthcoming. 

Mr. Rassam thereupon inquired what mes- 

senger would be most acceptable to the 

King, and the answer was—Mr. Flad, a 

German missionary ; and it was arranged 

that he should come to this country and 

have a personal interview with Her Ma- 

jesty, and receive from Her her commands. 


That was the state of things when we 
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assumed the responsibilities of office. Mr. 
Flad arrived in this country in July, which 
was about a month after we became Minis- 
ters of the Crown. In the course of Oc- 
tober he returned to Massowah, bearing 
an autograph letter from the Queen, which 
he was to deliver to the Emperor, and also 
bearing with him certain presents and as- 
surances that if the prisoners were released 
Her Majesty would overlook what had 
passed, and still entertain for Theodore 
sentiments of friendship and goodwill. At 
the same time, in compliance with the de- 
sire of the Emperor, and with their own 
consent, a certain number of artificers who 
had had the terms clearly explained to 
them were sent out, and these artificers 
were to proceed to the Emperor on the 
delivery of the captives. On the arrival 
of the presents and the artificers at Mas- 
sowah, the Emperor expressed great plea- 
sure, but said nothing about the release of 
the prisoners. Colonel Merewether re- 
garded this as a one-sided proceeding, and 
accordingly intimated that the presents 
and the artificers would be sent on the 
release of the captives. No reply to this 
communication was vouchsafed, and the 
Emperor was informed that they would 
be returned to England, and that Her 
Majesty could not think of entering into 
friendly relations with him as long as the 
captives were detained. In April, 1867, 
my noble Friend and Relative at the head 
of the Foreign Department sent an impe- 
rative message to King Theodore, demand- 
ing the release of the captives on pain, in 
case of refusal, of forfeiture of Her Ma- 

jesty’s friendship and goodwill, and three 
months were allowed for ananswer. The 
message was forwarded on the 15th of 
April, was received on the 13th of June, 

and from that time to this not the slightest 
notice has been taken of the communica- 

tion. Thus matters stood before the pro- 

rogation of Parliament; and as some 

question has been raised partly as to 

whether all other means have been ex- 

hausted, and partly as to whether Parlia- 

ment has been fairly dealt with in the 

matter, I hope that your Lordships will 

permit me to refer to what took place in 

the House of Commons on the 26th of 
July, about four weeks before the rising 

of Parliament. The question was brought 

forward by Mr. Seymour, and supported 

by Sir Henry Rawlinson, as well as by a 

more significant authority, when we con- 

sider the position he had occupied in the 

previous Government—I mean Mr. Layard. 
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The object of the Motion was to present 
a humble Address to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that proper steps might be taken to 
procure the release of the Abyssinian 
prisoners, if necessary, by force of arms. 
No opposition was offered to the Motion 
except on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I trust your Lordships will 
permit me to quote one or two passages 
from the addresses which were delivered 
in support of the proposal. Mr. Seymour 
said that some of the prisoners had been 
detained for upwards of three years, and 
the question was, what was to be done for 
their liberation? Conciliation had been 
tried and failed. Mr. Seymour then pro- 
ceeded to state the courses which he 
thought were open to the Government :— 

“In the first place, it was impossible that the 

captives could be left in their prisons. 
The missionary whom the King had permitted to 
leave Abyssinia had returned with the much- 
coveted artizans and presents, and the autograph 
letter of Her Majesty, which was couched in the 
most conciliatory terms; but even this had not 
proved successful. Further attempts at concilia- 
tion would be not only useless, but derogatory to 
this country. It had been suggested that we 
should ask Egypt to assist us in obtaining the re- 
lease of these captives. He thought it would not 
be wise to do so.”—{3 Hansard, clxxxix. 233-4.] 
And I must say that I entirely concur in 
that opinion. Nothing would so surely 
tend to failure as to act in concert with 
Egypt, a country which has been regarded 
by Abyssinia for generations as her here- 
ditary foe. The Princes and Chiefs in the 
latter country, who are at present at feud 
with Theodore, and who would rejoice at 
his overthrow, would at the supposition of 
our acting with the Egyptians effect a 
reconciliation with him. Mr. Seymour 
continued— 

“The only course which remained was to 
undertake the release of the captives ourselves, 
After so great an insult had been inflicted upon 
us we were bound to take this course, and send 
an expedition to Abyssinia from India.”—[Jbid.] 
Sir Henry Rawlinson also thought it 
would be impossible to take any other 
course— 

“We have done everything we could to obtain 

the release of the prisoners by fair means, and we 
have failed. If we abandon any further effort, and 
our present inactivity is prolonged, that the 
prisoners will, one and all, in due course, sink 
under their sufferings is almost a matter of cer- 
tainty. The question, therefore, resolves itself 
into a choice of evils."—[3 Hansard, elxxxix. 
239.] 
In answer to those who objected to the 
probable cost of the expedition, and disre- 
garded altogether the question of prestige, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson said— 
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“Having been employed officially in the East 
for nearly thirty years, and having passed by far 
the greater portion of that service in immediate 
connection with Native Courts, my opinions with 
regard to ‘ prestige ’ are not derived from theory 
or from books, but are the result of personal ex- 

rience and observation. I would say, then, that 

look on ‘ prestige’ in politics very much as I 
look on ‘ credit’ in finance. It is a power which 
enables us to achieve very great results with very 
small means at our immediate disposal. ‘ Pres- 
tige’ may not be of paramount importance in 
Europe, but in the East, Sir, our whole position 
depends on it. Itis a perfect fallacy to suppose 
that we hold India by the sword. The foundation 
of our tenure, the talisman—so to speak—which 
enables 100,000 Englishmen to hold 150,000,000 
of Natives in subjection, is the belief in our un- 
assailable power, in our inexhaustible resources ; 
and any circumstance therefore which impairs 
that belief, which leads the nations of the East 
to mistrust our superiority and to regard us as 
more nearly on an equality with themselves, inflicts 
a grievous shock on our political position.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxix. 241.) 


Mr. Layard said— 


“ Matters, however, had now gone to a length 

when some step must be taken, something must 
be done on behalf of the unfortunate people 
still kept in captivity..... With great re- 
luctance he had come to the conclusion that 
there was only one course left to us now, and 
that was an expedition to Abyssinia. He did 
not conceal from himself all the difficulties of such 
an undertaking —difficulties which his hon. Friend 
who spoke last was near the truth in describing. 
The expedition would be really a very arduous one. 
But the question was, whether the honour and 
credit of the country did not render such an under- 
taking absolutely necessary. If he entertained the 
remotest hope that any kind of negotiation, or that 
any other measure would be likely to release the 
captives, he should be totally opposed to a mili- 
tary expedition ; but with a full knowledge of all 
the circumstances, he had been compelled to re- 
linquish all such expectations.” —[3 Hansard, 
elxxxix. 245-247.] 
Here is the opinion of a Gentleman who 
had been Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and who for three years 
had been exhausting every means of con- 
ciliation to obtain the release of the cap- 
tives. He says that all efforts have failed, 
and he has been compelled to come to the 
conclusion that nothing but force of arms 
can procure their release. And now I 
come to the answer made by my noble 
Friend and Relative the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. My noble Relative 
said— 

“Tam sure, therefore, that the House will feel 
that, however anxious we may be to attain the 
object we all have in view, it would be madness 
to throw a British army into an unknown country, 
in a tropical climate, far from the sea, very far 
from its reserves and its supplies, without a full 
previous investigation as to the means of moving, 
feeding, and keeping them in health. That in- 
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quiry we look upon as an indispensable pfe- 
liminary. I have been in communication with 


the War Department and with the India Office 
as to the best mode of proceeding. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for India has 
telegraphed to the Indian Government to send 
over an officer or officers on whom they can rely 
to meet Colonel Merewether at Aden, and with 
him to examine minutely the points on which in- 
formation is necessary. I do not wish to antici- 
pate the result of that inquiry ; but I hope that 
the House will be of opinion that in making it we 
have only done our duty. On the one hand, 
we cannot consent to leave these men to their 
fate without some attempt to rescue them. On 
the other hand, by precipitation and by acting 
in the dark we should be running the risk of 
involving ourselves in great calamities, and 
might bring on ourselves not only political, but 
also the possibility of military disaster. It is 
possible that when King Theodore sees that we 
are in earnest, he may take warning, and release 
the prisoners without giving us further trouble. 
We may hope for this ; but we ought not to count 
upon it. If he should not, the responsibility rests 
with us of deciding upon our future course. We 
must be guided to a great degree by the reports 
we receive from those whom we employ to make 
the investigation to which I have referred. I do 
not think we should be called upon even now to 
give any pledge on the part of the Government as 
to an expedition, unless it is found to be practi- 
cable with only a reasonable expenditure of men 
and means. It may be said, ‘Send it to the 
coast of Africa, that will be enough.’ Possibly, 
that may be enough ; but if you send an expedi- 
tion to the coast and that-fails, you cannot rest 
there, you must proceed further, you are free to 
send an expedition or not to do so; but having 
once begun, you are not free to leave off without 
success. If you undertake the enterprize at all, 
you are bound to carry it through. I hope the 
House will leave the decision where the re- 
sponsibility must be left. I think they will see 
by the Papers, which are now all but ready to 
be laid on the table, that whether we have taken 
the best or the wisest course or not—on which 
differences of opinion may exist—at any rate, we 
have not been guilty of neglecting or treating 
with indifference this most painful business.”—- 
[3 Hansard, clxxxix, 252-3.) 


Now, my Lords, it has been said that this 
language was held on the 26th of July, 
while the first intimation given to Par- 
liament of an intended expedition was 
contained in the Queen’s Speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament on the 21st of 
August. The explanation of this circum- 
stance is perfectly simple. At the com- 
mencement of the month of June my noble 
Relative had, as he stated in his speech, 
taken steps to obtain the most perfect in- 
formation from the most reliable Indian 
sources with regard to Abyssinia; but 
that information was not obtained until 
the 13th of August, when we received in- 
telligence which led us to believe that we 
might, with a reasonable prospect of suc- 
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cess, send an expedition to Abyssinia to 
accomplish the object we had in view. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 21st of 
August, and it was not until the 19th of 
August that, having carefully considered 
the information we had received from 
India, we came to the determination 
to send out an expedition to Abyssinia. 
Having come to that determination on the 
19th of August, at the earliest possible 
opportunity—on the 2lst—we communi- 
cated that determination to Parliament. I 
trust, therefore, that your Lordships will 
see that there was no desire on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to keep 
back from Parliament their determination 
to send an expedition to Abyssinia in 
order to procure the release of the prisoners, 
and that there was no contradiction be- 
tween the language held by my noble Rela- 
tive on the 26th of July, and the subse- 
quent determination on the part of the 
Government to send out the expedition. 
Having come to the determination to send 
out the expedition, what was our next 
step ? And here I may mention that some 
time ago a noble Lord who has spoken this 
evening (Lord Houghton), and whom I 
now see opposite to me, expressed his opi- 
nion at a scientific meeting—that of the 
Geographical Society—that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not taken proper pre- 
cautions for obtaining information which 
would be necessary to enable them to make 
the proper preparation for securing the 
success of the expedition. 

Lorv HOUGHTON: What I said was, 
that unless Her Majesty’s Government had 
used every means in their power by con- 
sulting distinguished geographers as to 
whether there were any other means of 
obtaining their object before this costly 
expedition was sent out, they would not 
have taken all the precautions that were 
necessary. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Very well; the 
noble Lord did not make a statement ; 
he merely made a suggestion; but the 
purport of his observations was such 
as to cause the President, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, to rise and state that from 
his own personal knowledge the greatest 
pains had been taken to obtain infor- 
mation likely to promote the objects of 
the expedition, and that every care had 
been bestowed in preparing whatever was 
required for its use. When we determined 
upon sending out the expedition we also 
determined for various reasons, with which 
I need not now trouble your Lordships, 
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that it should take its departure from 
India. We also determined that the com- 
mand of the expedition should not be 
divided, but should be placed in the hands 
of oné person; and as such a position 
would be one of heavy responsibility, we 
selected with the consent, and I believe on 
the suggestion, of the illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Cambridge), as the most proper 
person to take the chief command of the 
expedition an officer who has obtained the 
highest reputation in India—namely, Sir 
Robert Napier, on whose strategical ability 
and in whose talents we felt we could 
place the most entire reliance. It was 
left to him to name the force and the 
equipments he would require to enable 
the expedition to effect its object. A full 
statement of all matters of detail con- 
nected with the expedition your Lordships 
will find in the blue-book which I shall 
have the honour of laying upon your 
Lordships’ table in the course of this 
* evening in pursuance of the statement in 
Her Majesty’s Speech, from which you 
will see that the greatest possible pains 
have been taken that the expedition shall 
not go out unprovided with anything 
likely to conduce to the health and com. 
fort of the troops. The expedition was to 
be sent out from India. The noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Russell) has expressed an 
opinion that as its objects were entirely 
of an Imperial character, therefore the 
expense should be entirely borne by Eng- 
land. Now, that is the precise ground on 
which we have advised Her Majesty to call 
her Parliament together. I need scarcely 
tell your Lordships that, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that Parliament should 
be called together at the earliest possible 
moment, to give its assent to the course 
we thought fit to adopt in sending out the 
expedition. It has been supposed that 
there is no power on the part of the Crown 
to employ Indian troops for Imperial pur- 
poses, except in India itself, but that 
is a misapprehension. The prohibition 
that exists merely extends to the Crown 
applying any portion of the revenue of 
India to external war, whereby the con- 
trol of a war might be withdrawn from 
Parliament. We do not propose to impose 
a single farthing of the cost of this expedi- 
tion upon the revenue of India. India will 
continue, as before, to pay for the troops 
as if they were in India in the service of 
the Crown; but every expense attendant 
upon the expedition will be borne by the 
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(Imperial revenue: There is one more 
point connected with this subject to which 
I must refer. The noble Earl opposite has 
expressed a hope that he would hear from 
Her Majesty’s Government an emphatic 
declaration as to the objects of the expe- 
dition. I certainly thought that nothing 
could be more emphatic than the language 
of the Speech from the Throne upon this 
point, which declares that the expedition 
has been sent out for the purpose of ob- 
taining the release of the prisoners, and 
for that purpose alone. If, however, by 
doing so I can render these words still 
more emphatic, I will now declare that 
it is the firm intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government that nothing further than the 
release of the prisoners shall be attempted 
by the expeditionary force, and that that 
object being accomplished, that force will 
at once retire from Abyssinia. Suggestions 
for occupying Abyssinia for sanatorial and 
other purposes—God knows what—have 
been made to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but it has never crossed our minds to go 
one step further than to obtain the release 
of the prisoners. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Lyveden) has made a slight error in 
stating that it has been suggested that we 
should occupy Abyssinia for the purpose of 
protecting the Red Sea. Your Lordships 
are doubtless aware that there lies between 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea a large tract 
of territory which does not belong to the 
King of Abyssinia, and therefore the occu- 
pation of Abyssinia will not enable us 
in any way to protect the Red Sea. [Lord 
Lyvepen explained that this was not his 
suggestion.] I think I have now said all 
that is necessary upon this subject—as to 
the course the Government have pursued ; 
as to the understanding upon which the 
expedition has been sent out; and as to 
the preparations that have been made for 
securing the comfort and the safety of the 
troops. 

I must now turn to one or two other 
subjects, which I shall touch upon as briefly 
as possible consistently with their import- 
ance. In the first place, the noble Lord 
who has just sat down (Lord Houghton) 
has expressed something like an objection 
to the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech 
which expresses a hope that His Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of the French 
may find himself enabled to withdraw 
the French troops at as early a period 
as possible, and thereby remove any 
possible ground of misunderstanding be- 
tween His Majesty's Government and 
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that of the King of Italy. Now, my 
Lords, I am happy to find by the 
Speech of His Imperial Majesty, which 
was delivered yesterday, that His Ma- 
jesty’s views upon this question entirely 
coincide with the hopes which have been 
expressed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that he sees the time approaching 
when the French troops may be with- 
drawn from Italian soil. The noble Earl 
who opened the debate (Earl Russell) 
has commented upon the terms of the 
Convention of September, and has ex- 
pressed his opinion with regard to various 
parts of it, and particularly the arrange- 
ment whereby the Papal Government 
might employ mercenary troops. I, how- 
ever, may say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were no parties to that Con- 
vention, and that therefore it is not their 
duty, nor that of any British statesman 
sitting in his place in Parliament, to com- 
ment upon the terms of that Convention, 
with which this country has nothing what- 
ever todo. The Convention was between 
France and Italy, and in my opinion 
those countries alone are concerned with 
it. Nor, my Lords, do I think it neces- 
sary—nor do Her Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary—to express any opinion 
whatever upon the policy adopted by the 
Emperor of the French in despatching 
the expedition to Rome. The Emperor of 
the French, no doubt, felt himself bound 
by the terms of the Convention to protect 
the Papal territory, not against the popu- 
lation of the Papal States, nor against the 
Italian Government; but against certain 
Italian invaders who had managed to 
elude the vigilance of the Italian Govern- 
ment. But that object having been 
effected—a perfectly legitimate object I 
may venture to say on the part of the 
Emperor—notwithstanding that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not feel called upon 
to express any opinion upon the policy of 
that measure, it was perfectly legitimate 
for Her Majesty in her Speech from the 
throne to express a hope that all ground 
of a misunderstanding between the French 
and Italian Governments may be prevented 
by the withdrawal of the French troops, 
whose continued presence in Italy must be 
a source of jealousy to the Italian people 
and of additional embarrassment to that 
Government. The noble Lord has also 
expressed a hope that no hasty decision 
will be come to by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with reference to the proposed 
Conference on Italian affairs. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been invited, in 
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concert with the other Powers, to join in a 
general Conference for the settlement of 
this question; but that invitation they 
have neither accepted nor declined. Her 
Majesty’s Government would be most 
happy to second the efforts of the Emperor 
to restore peace and to secure Italy against 
further complications, and on personal 
grounds I am bound to say that we should 
deem it a most satisfactory thing to be 
enabled in the slightest degree to relieve 
the Emperor of the French from any em- 
barrassment he may feel from the state of 
his own country in return for the cordial 
friendship and the goodwill which he has 
always exhibited towards this country. 
But, before accepting the invitation to a 
Conference, various subjects required to be 
taken into consideration. First, is the 
Conference acceded to, and will its deter- 
mination be accepted by the two Powers 
mainly concerned—Italy and the Pope? 
To call for a Conference to arrange the 
affairs of two countries, neither of which 
concurs in being represented, and neither 
of which holds itself bound by the decision 
that may be arrived at, appears to me, my 
Lords, a perfect waste of diplomatic energy 
and ability. But, again, have we any 
reasonable prospect—where the points of 
divergence are so great as between the 
Papal programme and the Italian pro- 
gramme—of having to the Conference a 
practical basis on which its proceedings 
may be founded? To call for a Con- 
ference of the Powers without any basis 
on which they should proceed, simply to 
discuss the affairs of Italy and the Pope, 
would be only launching on an intermi- 
nable sea of difficulty, which could afford 
no definite prospect of improvement, 
Therefore, unless these questions were 
satisfactorily answered, I confess J cannot 
see any advantage in entering into a Con- 
ference of so vague a character. That, in 
point of fact, was the answer we sent to 
the invitation—that we should first know 
whether the consent of the two parties 
mainly interested had been obtained; and 
next, what definite basis would be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. 

I now turn, my Lords, to the next 
paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech, which 
treats of the Fenian conspiracy, with re- 
ference to which I heard with great regret 
the noble Earl (Earl Russell), in comment- 
ing upon it, cast some imputation on the 
Government and on the local authorities 
for what he considered great remissness in 
not having taken more complete precau. 
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tions. Now, in the first place, whatever 
degree of blame there be, if any—which I 
do not admit—it did not attach to the 
Government, because it was entirely at- 
tributable to the course pursued by the 
local police of Manchester. But the noble 
Earl greatly misapprehends, and therefore 
misrepresents, the course which was pur- 
sued. The noble Earl says the Fenian 
prisoners were left under the protection of 
three policemen only. Now, that was by 
no means the case. They were sent to 
prison specially guarded by twelve police- 
men, some of whom were on the van and 
others were following in cabs for the pur- 

ose of affording protection. But certainly, 
it did not enter into the conception of any 
of the authorities that an attack would be 
made, in broad daylight, in the middle of 
the town of Manchester, of so determined 
a character as that which took place, and 
consequently the police were only armed 
with their ordinary weapons, and were not 
in sufficient force to meet the forty or fifty 
men who made the attack armed with re- 
volvers and quite prepared to take life for 
the purpose of. effecting their object. I do 
not think, therefore, that the police of 
Manchester are liable to the charge of re- 
missness in duty which the noble Ear! 
brings against them. ‘ 

Eart RUSSELL: They had a telegram 
from Dublin, had they not, informing 
them that a rescue would be attempted ? 

Tax Eart or DERBY : No doubt there 
was a telegram from Dublin to Manchester 
to say that a rescue of the prisoners would 
be attempted, and that therefore it was 
desirable that extra precautions should be 
taken. But those precautions were taken 
in a very large increase of police in at- 
tendance on the van. Certainly no infor- 
mation reached the authorities which led 
them to apprehend so desperate and bloody 
an attack. My Lords, I ought not to say 
anything, more especially under present 
circumstances, when four men are lying 
under sentence of death—I ought not to 
say anything to aggravate the crime of this 
Fenian conspiracy ; but, at the same time, 
I must protest in the strongest terms 
against those who, in the public press or 
elsewhere, have assumed that those out- 
rages—those cowardly and dastardly out- 
rages—are to be classed in the category of 
political offences, and therefore to be 
treated differently from murders ordinarily 
committed. In the first place, the object 
of this Fenian conspiracy — indefinite, 
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of which they have to complain, but the 
avowed distinct object is to upset the Go- 
vernment of the Queen in her dominions 
and to constitute an Irish Republic. That 
is a distinctly treasonable object, and I 
must say there is a ludicrous side to it, 
because the very idea of an Irish Republic 
is one that to any man who knows that 
country and the condition of ite popula- 
tion must appear entirely ridiculous, and 
there is no possibility of any such a scheme, 
under any circumstances, being carried 
into effect. I am as satisfied as of any- 
thing in the world that if an Irish Re- 
public could be established and every 
British soldier withdrawn from Ireland 
every cultivator would be driven from 
Ireland; in less than six months the 
leaders would be quarrelling among them- 
selves, and in twelve months they would 
be cutting each other’s throats from 
one end of the island to the other. But 
there is some respect to be paid to those 
who may entertain opinions however 
erroneous — some respect to those who 
openly and avowedly come forward to op- 
pose constituted authority, and are pre- 
pared by force of arms to establish their 
principles and views. To such cases as 
these the character of political crimes 
may be attached ; but no such character 
can be given to crimes where the sole 
means of effecting the object of disturb- 
ance — subversion of authority and com- 
plete anarchy throughout the country— 
are secret incendiarisms, attacks on un- 
protected houses, murders of single and 
unarmed policemen, attacks on police bar- 
racks which are known not to be defended, 
attempts to fire houses by men who have 
not courage to show themselves, who at 
the appearance of a corporal’s guard betake 
themselves to flight and leave their unfor- 
tunate comrades to suffer the penalties of 
their crimes. Therefore, whatever may 
be urged in mitigation of the crimes com- 
mitted under this Fenian conspiracy; what- 
ever the disposition on the part of the 
Crown and people to show all mercy in 
consistency with the judicial vindication 
of the law, I cannot for one moment—and 
I am sure the country will not for one 
moment—connect the idea of offences of 
this description with those ordinarily 
known as political offences, and which, 
as political offences, may be regarded 
with some sort of respect by a large por- 
tion of the people. 

My Lords, I do not think it necessary 


reckless, hopeless—is not the removal of | now to deal with those measures which 
any grievance, not the redress of any evil Her Majesty’s Government announce their 
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intention of bringing before Parliament, 
nor will I follow the noble Earl into his 
discussion of the general principles of the 
Reform Bill which was carried last Ses- 
sion in reference to England. That Re- 
form Bill, he seems to think, ought not to 
be introduced for Scotland and Ireland. 
I am not prepared to enter into any dis- 
cussion with regard to the merits of those 
Bills. The noble Earl will have an earlier 
opportunity than last year of discussing 
the merits of the Scotch and Irish Bills ; 
and in the meantime, though greatly in- 
debted to him for the arguments by which 
he suggests I might vindicate them, I 
must be permitted to use my own discre- 
tion and to use my own arguments when 
I bring them forward. I will not deal 
with the other topics adverted to in the 
Speech. The question of Education, no 
doubt, is one that requires the most serious 
consideration of Parliament. The circum- 
stances of the three portions of the King- 
dom are very different in regard to it, and 
it may be necessary to deal with each in a 
different manner and at a different time. 


For my own part, I agree with my noble | 


Friend behind me (Lord Hylton) in regard 
to education in England ; it requires much 
more information than we possess; and I 
cannot but feel that the time is hardly 


ripe for coming to a definite conclusion in 


regard to it. ‘Though we have ample in- 
formation as to assisted schools and some 
unassisted schools, yet, with regard to that 
large portion of the population absolutely 
without education at all, we stand in need 
of much more information than we possess 
before we can safely come to a conclusion 
on the whole subject. The question of 
education for Ireland is under the conside- 
ration of the Commission, with reference 
to the appointment of which considerable 
difficulty has been experienced, owing to 
the reluctance of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to take any part in assisting the 
Government to come to a careful and un- 
biased investigation on the subject, and 
also from the lamented death of the Earl 
of Rosse, who was so universally respected, 
and who from his singularly conciliatory 
and discreet course would have been a 
most efficient president. My Lords, I 
leave the other questions noticed in Her 
Majesty’s Speech to be dealt with when, in 
due time, they are brought under your 
Lordships’ consideration. I will therefore 
content myself with expressing my satis- 
faction that the noble Earl and your Lord- 
ships generally do not see any ground for 
objection to Her Majesty’s Speech, and 
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that on this, the first day of the Session, 
there is entire unanimity among us. 
Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente, 
and Ordered to be Presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Lorp Repespae appointed, Nemine 
Dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Com- 
mittees of this House for this Session. 


Commirrge ror Priviteees—Appointed. 


Sus-Commirrer FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Aprgat Commrrrer—Appointed. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


awe 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, November 19, 1867. 


The House met at half after One of the 
clock. 


A Message from The Lorps Commis- 
stoners, by Colonel Clifford, Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod— 


“Mr. Speaker, 

“The Lords authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the im- 
mediate attendance of this Honourable 
House in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the 
House, went up to the House of Peers :— 


And being returned ; 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that, 
during the Recess, he had issued Warrants 
for New Writs, for Galway County, v. 
Lord Dunkellin, deceased ; for Bradford, 
v. Henry Wickham Wickham, esquire, 
deceased ; for Rutland, ». Hon. Gilbert 
Henry Heathcote, called up to the House 
of Peers ; for Leicester County (Southern 
Division), v. Charles William Packe, 
esquire, deceased; for Manchester, v. 
Edward James, esquire, deceased. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges 
be appointed. 
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OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill ‘for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,’’ read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 
Viscount Burke, for Galway County. 


THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That the 
House had been at the House of Peers 
at the desire of the Lords Commissioners 
appointed under the Great Seal for open- 
ing and holding this present Parliament ; 
and that the Lord High Chancellor, being 
one of the said Commissioners, made a 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament, of 
which Mr. Speaker said he had, for greater 
aceuracy, obtained a copy; which he read 
to the House. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


Mr. HART DYKE: Sir, in rising to 
move that an Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in answer to Her most gracious 
Speech, I trust I shall not ask in vain for 
the kind forbearance and consideration 
which are ever accorded to one who ad- 
dresses the House for the first time. If I 
touch but lightly upon the various topics 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
I would ask the House to believe that it 
is not because I underrate their import- 
ance, but simply because I feel some diffi- 
dence in addressing myself to subjects in 
reference to which the vast majority of 
hon. Members have had longer experience, 
and upon which they would therefore be 
better qualified to speak. 

Her Majesty has graciously signified 
Her regret that the necessity has arisen 
for assembling Parliament at this some- 
what unusual season; and the primary 
cause of Parliament having been thus 
assembled is — as might be expected — 
referred to in the first paragraph of Her 
Majesty’s Speech. I need scarcely remind 
the House that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having deemed it expedient to send 
a force into Abyssinia for the purpose 
of liberating our countrymen who are 
in captivity there, the necessity must 
necessarily arise for our voting sup- 
plies in order to defray the cost of that 
expedition. The circumstances connected 
with the sad events that have occurred in 
Abyssinia, at least so far as the earlier 
part of them are concerned, are already 
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pretty well known to this House and 
to a large majority of the English people 
who have taken an interest in the subject. 
It is well known that when Lord Palmer- 
ston was Prime Minister a mission was 
sent to Abyssinia. It would, perhaps, be 
wasting the time of the House to go 
through the whole of the events that have 
occurred from that time down to the pre- 
sent moment—it will be sufficient to re- 
eall the fact that this difficult Abyssinian 
question has been several times brought 
before both Houses of the Legislature. 
As early as February, 1866, a noble Lord 
in the other House (Lord Chelmsford), 
put a Question to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on this subject; and 
no later than last Session a debate oc- 
curred on this subject when the ques- 
tion was brought prominently forward by 
the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Henry 
Seymour). I trust that at the outset 
of a war which may cost the country a 
large sum of money, it will be felt that 
it will not only be advantageous to the 
Government, but satisfactory to the House 
and those out of doors who take an in- 
terest in the subject, that the fullest in- 
vestigation should take place, both as to 
the causes which have led to the prospect 
of this unhappy war; and also as to the 
means which the Government have adopted 
with the view of bringing it to a successful 
issue. In studying the Papers furnished 
to the House last Session, it will appear 
that various measures were adopted with 
a view of persuading, as it were, the some- 
what eccentric King Theodore to deliver 
up the captives. On the 29th January, 
1866, through the intervention of Mr. 
Rassam, who was commissioned by this 
country to endeavour to procure the release 
of the prisoners, we find that they were 
actually liberated. And this reminds me 
of a point which has been urged—namely, 
that the difficulties which have arisen in 
Abyssinia have been occasioned by offence 
given at different times to King Theodore. 
The prisoners, as I have said, were ac- 
tually liberated, and a reconciliation took 
place between them and the King on the 
29th January, 1866; but shortly after 
which it appears that, without any osten- 
sible reason or provocation, King Theodore, 
after bidding them adieu, saw fit to send 
after them and take them once more into 
captivity, and they were sent to Magdala 
and put in chains on the 6th July, 1866. 
The next event which I have to notice 
is the autograph letter seut by Her Ma- 
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jesty to King Theodore, stating in the 
kindest manuer the anxiety felt by her- 
self and the people of this country for 
the liberation of the captives, and at 
the same time expressing no ill-will 
towards King Theodore so long as the 
prisoners were liberated. At the same 
time, presents were sent to King Theo- 
dore by Mr. Flad, a missionary, and subse- 
quently Colonel Merewether was sent out, 
in compliance with the King’s wish, with 
certain artizans, who were placed at his 
Majesty’s disposal. I now come to the 
letter written by the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, to which I 
will call particular attention. Surprise 
has been expressed that, inasmuch as the 
difficulties surrounding this Abyssinian 
question were well known last Session, 
prompt measures were not taken while 
Parliament was yet sitting. That would 
have been the case; but I should state 
that the letter to which I have referred 
was addressed to King Theodore, inform- 
ing him that unless the British authorities 
at Massowah were made acquainted within 
three months of the time the letter was 
despatched to the King with the fact that 
the captives were released, the King would 
be held responsible for the consequences, 
and the answer to that letter only arrived 
three days before Parliament was dis- 
missed from its labours at the close of last 
Session, and therefore it would have been 
clearly impossible for the Government to 
have taken any action in the matter so 
far as Parliament was concerned. Her 
Majesty and the Government have been 
animated solely by an honest desire to 
secure the release of the captives in 
Abyssinia, and not by any wish for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement or by any ulterior 
motives. If any hon. Member will search 
history through, he will find that there 
are few instances in which indignities in- 
flicted on a country have been borne with 
greater moderation and patience, or where 
more humane and moderate means have 
been resorted to for the purpose of effect- 
ing an object such as we have now in 
view. I need not tell the House that in 
the expedition already upon its way the 
Government look for no increase of ter- 
ritory, nor to obtain any special ad- 
vantage on the coast of Abyssinia. I feel— 
and I am sure many in the country will 
agree with me—that there is something 
which we have always held dearer than 
ambition, and that is our national honour. 
Acquainted as the House is with the geo- 
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graphical position of Abyssinia, it would 
be useless for me to attempt to disguise 
the fact that an expedition to such a coun- 
try is fraught with many difficulties, and 
must be costly as regards money, and it 
may also be as regards life. If we can 
suppose an instance in which we have re- 
ceived indignities equal to those we have 
received in the present case, the country 
being easier of access and with fewer diffi- 
culties of transport and climate than Abys- 
sinia, I think there are few persons who 
would hesitate as to what course we 
ought to pursue; and I trust that the 
country will not be deterred from up- 
holding its dignity and liberating the 
captives by the special difficulties which 
Abyssinia presents. If during the debate 
that will arise on this subject it can be 
shown — as I believe it will — that 
every legitimate means which diplomacy 
has at its command have been adopted 
for the purpose of effecting the liberation 
of the captives, I believe the conclusion 
at which the Government have arrived to 
send out an expedition will be acquiesced 
in and endorsed by the majority of the 
people of this country. As a young and 
a humble Member of this House I trust 
the day will be far distant when Parlia- 
ment will hesitate to vindicate and pro- 
tect the representatives of this country 
when they are subjected to indignities and 
ill-treatment in a foreign land. 

Sir, the events which have recently 
occurred in Italy, and the complications 
to which they are likely to lead, have . 
given rise to much anxiety in many 
minds; and that anxiety must be mingled 
with regret when we consider the present 
state of that country, requiring as it 
does, above all things, peace and order for 
its permanent consolidation, that violent 
persons should have proceeded to harass 
and disturb it, and have thus tended, 
by their own precipitancy, to defer to an 
indefinite period the result they have been 
desirous of bringing about. Our ally, the 
Emperor of the French, has been placed 
in a position of no ordinary difficulty with 
regard to this question; but I trust the 
confident hope expressed by Her Majesty 
in Her gracious Speech, founded on the 
enlightened wisdom and moderation of 
that monarch, may be speedily fulfilled. 
When we remember how many anxious 
questions connected with foreign affairs 
are at present before the political world, it 
must have been a matter of general grati- 
fication to all who heard, in the recent 
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reception of our new representative in 
Paris, the cordial sentiments expressed by 
the Emperor, affording, as they do, a clear 
indication of a continuance of that policy 
of peace and goodwill towards England 
which he has not only invariably ex- 
pressed, but which he has conscientiously 
endeavoured to carry out as long as he has 
sat upon the throne. 

Sir, the miserable attempts of certain 
misguided men among our countrymen and 
others are referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. It is with feelings of pain and 
regret that all who love the cause of order 
in this country, and all who wish to see a 
brighter future dawn upon the sister 
country, have observed what has lately 
taken place in Ireland on the part of 
violent and unprincipled men, our country- 
men and others, who have so far disturbed 
the existing order of things that trade has 
been paralysed, agricultural operations 
have been almost suspended, and many 
manifest advantages to the progress of pro- 
sperity which might have been opened up 
in that country have been for the present 
sacrificed. I cannot help offering my 
meed of praise to the authorities in Ire- 
land and elsewhere for the firm and tem- 
perate manner in which they have met 
the emergency. There have also been 
certain cases of outrage which have oc- 
curred in the streets of London—miserable 
attempts by a few men armed with re- 
volvers to upset the law. I trust that by 
a wise administration of the law, and by 
the good feeling and forbearance that are 
being shown, we shall soon hear that 
there is an end to this unhappy state of 
things. 

No doubt the Government will supple- 
ment the recent Act for the representation 
of the people of England by other mea- 
sures affecting the representation of the 
people of Scotland and Ireland. In intro- 
ducing those measures Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be able to bring to bear on 
the subject the consideration they must 
have given to it during the recess. The 
anxious consideration given to the question 
of the franchise last Session will prevent 
that subject giving us as much trouble in 
dealing with the new Bills as would other- 
wise have been the case. With regard to 
the latter part of the Bills—the distri- 
bution clauses — there will doubtless be 
some difficulty; but I trust that the 
same policy of forbearance and goodwill 
as was adopted last Session will charac- 
terize our future debates on the Reform 
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question, and will facilitate its settlement. 
Many hard things have been said in re- 
ference to the measure of last Session. 
When we consider the amount of legis- 
lation yet to be got through with regard 
to Parliamentary Reform, I think we had 
better pass over anything like recrimina- 
tion respecting the past, and set to work 
honestly to make complete the partial settle- 
ment we have arrived at. Representing a 
constituency (West Kent) which has cer- 
tainly as important and varied interests 
as any, I may say that a feeling of thank- 
fulness and satisfaction pervades all classes 
that a question about which so much has 
been promised and so little performed, and 
which has become a stumbling-block to 
every kind of legislation, has been so far 
settled. The Commissioners appointed to 
consider the boundaries of the new bo- 
roughs have, I am informed, bestowed 
much time and attention to their duties ; 
and when their Report is laid on the 
table, considering the amount of pains 
they have taken to collect information 
and the impartiality they have displayed, 
I have no doubt this important feature 
of the Reform Act will speedily become 
the law of the land. Her Majesty’s 
Speech promises the introduction of mea- 
sures for the suppression of bribery. This 
is unfortunately a thing which has be- 
come so engrafted on our political system 
that it will be difficult to deal with it. 
Like a long-seated disease, which has 
spread through every nerve and every 
sinew, bribery will be difficult of eradi- 
cation ; but 1 understand that legislation 
on this subject will proceed on the basis of 
the Bill mentioned in this House last year, 
and that it is proposed that instead of 
Election Committees sitting in London, 
competent Judges will be sent to the con- 
stituencies involved to make the inquiries 
on the spot. I believe that such a course 
will facilitate the administration of the 
law, for there is no doubt that the heavy 
expenses of inquiries in London prevents 
prosecutions for bribery. One great diffi- 
culty to be dealt with is that of definition, 
as it is more difficult in cases of bribery 
than it is in criminal matters to define the 
exact point at which it might be said the 
Rubicon is crossed, and a man, instead 
of conscientiously canvassing for a vote, 
is endeavouring to use corrupt influence. 
The next question referred to in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech was that of Education, and 
it is one there is great difficulty in dealing 
with; but I believe, when we consider the 
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enormous mass of evidence taken by Com- 
mittees and Commissions which the House 
now has before it on this subject, we may 
express a hope that the question will soon 
receive a satisfactory solution. Nor do I 
think there is any question more urgent at 
the present moment. It only requires you 
to look at the calendar at any assizes, and 
to notice the large proportion of prisoners 
who are returned as unable to read and 
write, or who at best are able to read and 
write imperfectly, to perceive how short- 
sighted a policy it has been not to deal 
with the subject long ago. As a mere 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence—as | 
a mere matter of saving the county rate— 
it must be a prudent thing to give the 
lower population at starting on their walk 
in life some chance of learning those things 
which are likely to make them better and 
happier members of the community. 

Last year a Motion was brought for- 
ward having reference to the better ma- 
nagement of the Mercantile Marine ; and I 
am glad to see that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to legislate on a subject which 
is so nearly connected with the very bone 
and sinew of our commerce. 

It is a matter of congratulation that we 
no longer receive those gloomy returns 
relating to the cattle plague which used to 
come to us once a fortnight; and I am 
glad to hear that a Bill is shortly to be 
introduced on this subject. I believe that 
sad experience of this disease has estab- 
lished the fact that its ravages are chiefly 
to be traced to the ports where cattle are 
disembarked from the Continent, and that 
one great centre for spreading the con- 
tagion has been the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
learn that a proposition is about to be 
made for the institution of a separate 
market for cattle imported from abroad, 
which are to be slaughtered within a con- 
fined area and in separate slaughter-houses. 
Under present legislation it is provided 
that cattle landing at any of the out-ports 
shall be slaughtered within a confined area 
in each port. Under the Metropolitan 
Traffic Act, a provision will come in force 
in 1874, prohibiting slaughter-houses from 
being erected within a certain distance of 
dwelling-houses; and while we consider 
how large the number of cattle slaughtered 
in London, and how calculated the trade 
in hides and other things of the kind is to 
spread disease, I have no doubt this enact- 
ment will prove a great and salutary boon. 
I have now—very inefficiently I fear— 
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gone through the chief topics mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Speech. The House 
must be aware that we are met on the 
present occasion to consider matters more 
especially connected with foreign affairs ; 
but there are many questions affecting the 
amelioration of the law of this country, 
with which, though they are not touched 
upon in Her Majesty’s Speech, the Go- 
vernment will at least attempt to grapple 
with before the Session closes. This has 
been called “‘a moribund Parliament ;” but 
I am sanguine that though it may be draw- 
ing to its close, it will retain its vigour to 
the end, and will transmit to its successors 
an honoured name. Thanking the House 
for the attention it has paid to me, I will 
conclude by expressing my earnest hope 
and confidence that we may so legislate 
in this last Session of Parliament as to 
preserve those institutions which are, I 
believe, dear to all classes of the com- 
munity, to uphold the interests of this 
country abroad, and insure that prosperity 
at home with which, under the blessing of 
Providence, we have been so largely en- 
dowed. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey the Thanks of this House for 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the gra- 
cious expression of [ler Majesty’s regret that She 
has found it necessary to call for our attendance 
at an unusual, and, as Her Majesty is pleased to 
say, probably an inconvenient season : 


“To express the regret with which we learn 
that the Sovereign of Abyssinia, in violation of 
all International Law, continues to hold in capti- 
vity several of Her Majesty’s Subjects, some of 
whom have been specially accredited to him by 
Her Majesty, and that the persistent disregard by 
that Sovereign of friendly representations has left 
Her Majesty no alternative but that of making a 
peremptory demand for the liberation of Her 
Subjects, and of supporting it by an adequate 
Force : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has directed an Expedition to be sent 
for that purpose alone, and that She confidently 
relies upon the support and co-operation of Her 
Parliament in Her Majesty’s endeavours at once 
to relieve our Countrymen from an unjust impri- 
sonment, and to vindicate the honour of Her 
Crown : 


“To thank Her Majesty for directing Papers on 
this subject to be forthwith laid before us : 
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“ Humbly to express the gratification with 
which we learn that Her Majesty’s relations with 
Foreign Powers are friendly, and that Her Ma- 
jesty sees no reason to apprehend the disturbance 
of the general Peace of Europe : 


“« Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that, in consequence of the invasion of the 
Papal States by a band of Italian Volunteers, 
without authority from their own Sovereign, His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French felt himself 
called upon to despatch an Expedition for the 
protection of the Sovereign Pontiff and his domi- 
nions: 

“To express our concurrence with Her Ma- 
jesty in the hope that, as the object of the Emperor 
has been accomplished, and as the defeat and 
dispersion of the Volunteer Force has relieved 
the Papal Territory from the danger of external 
invasion, his Imperial Majesty will find himself 
enabled, by an early withdrawal of his Troops, 
to remove any possible ground of misunderstand- 
ing between His Majesty’s Government and that 
of the King of Italy : 


“To assure Her Majesty of the deep regret 
with which we learn that the Treasonable Conspi- 
racy commonly known as Fenianism, baffled and 
repressed in Ireland, has assumed in England the 
form of organized violence and assassination : 


“To convey to Her Majesty our participation 
in the opinion which She expresses that such 
outrages as have been committed require to be 
rigorously put down, and to express our confidence 
that Her Majesty may rightly rely, for their effec- 
tual suppression, upon the firm Administration of 
the Law, and the loyalty of the great mass of Her 
Subjects : 

“‘To thank Her Majesty for having directed 
the Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before us in due course, and for informing us that 
they will be framed with a view to economy, and 
to the necessary requirements of the Public Ser- 
vice : 
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“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that a Bill will be presented to us for the more 
effectual suppression of Bribery and Corruption 
at Elections, and that the Public Schools Bill, 
which has been already more than once submitted 
to Parliament, will again be laid before us, 


“To express our hearty concurrence in the 
opinion expressed by Her Majesty, that the Edu- 
cation of the people is a question that requires 
the most serious attention of Parliament, and 
humbly to assure Her Majesty that She may rely 
upon our approaching the subject with a full ap- 
preciation of its vital importance and acknowledged 
difficulty : 

“Tlumbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that measures will be submitted to us, during 
the present Session, for amending and consoli- 
dating various Acts relating to the Mercantile 
Marine; and to concur with Her Majesty in 
opinion that the exemption which the Country 
has now for some time enjoyed from the Cattle 
Plague affords a favourable opportunity for con- 
sidering such permanent Enactments as may re- 
lieve the Home Trade from vexatious restrictions, 
and facilitate the introduction, under due regula- 
tion, of Foreign Cattle for Home Consumption : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty fer informing 


us that Measures for the amendment of the Law, 


which have been deferred under the pressure of 


more urgent business, will be submitted to us ; 
and that other questions, apparently calling for 


Legislative action, have been referred to Commis- 


sioners, whose Reports will be laid before us as 
soon as they may be received : 


Humbly to assure Her Majesty, that in common 


with Her Majesty, we earnestly pray that all our 
deliberations may be so guided as to conduce to 
the general contentment and happiness of Her 
People.” 


Coroyet HOGG: Sir, in rising to se- 


cond the Address which has been so ably 
moved by my hon. Friend, I feel painfully 


** Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that, as a necessary sequel to the Legislation 
of the last Session, Bills will be laid before us for 
amending the Representation of the Peopie in 
Scotland and Ireland : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has reason to believe that the Com- 
inted to inquire into and report 





upon the Boundaries of existing Boroughs, as 
well as of the proposed Divisions of Counties and 
newly enfranchised Boroughs, have made consi- 
derable progress in their inquiries, and that no 
time will be lost, after the receipt of their Report, 
in laying before us their recommendations : 





conscious of my own inability to under- 
take the task ; but I know full well that 
I can rely on the indulgence of the House 
of Commons, which is always granted to 
young Members on similar occasions. My 
hon. Friend has so fully and ably gone 
into the early causes of the Abyssinian 
war, that it is unnecessary for me to 
dilate upon it; but there is one thing he 
said that I think ought to be enforced on 
the Government and the country, and that 
is that it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment before the close of the last Session 
to give an ample or full explanation of 
their policy; because in the despatch 
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written by the noble Lord at the head of 
+ the Foreign Office to King Theodore, three 
months were given him for the release of 
the captives. Those three months did not 
expire until the 17th August, and as 
Parliament was prorogued on the 21st 
August, it was impossible—no answer 
having been received—to give further in- 
formation tothe House. A final summons 
was sent by the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs on the 9th September, de- 
manding the release of the captives, and 
we may still hope that the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition may not become an Abyssinian 
war. The Government have had two 
courses before them. One was conciliation, 
the other was force. I think all will allow 
that conciliation has been stretched to its 
utmost limits, and that after three long 
years of conciliation and prolonged nego- 
tiation, during which time our captive 
countrymen have been kept languishing 
in chains and suffering every indignity at 
the caprice of a barbarian monarch, Her 
Majesty’s Government were fully justified 
in sending out an armed force with an 
imperative demand for the immediate re- 
lease of the captives. Should the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia be so ill-advised as to 
brave the power of England, and so ren- 
der obligatory an appeal to arms, I think 
no one will say that force has been ap- 
pealed to before every form of conciliation 
and persuasion had been exhausted. I 
believe that no Government ever sent forth 
an expedition with greater reluctance, or 
under a greater sense of responsibility. 
This is not the time to vindicate the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government; but 
I believe that none was ever sent forth 
better provided. I may be permitted to 
allude to one or two of the objections I 
have heard urged against this expedition. 
Expense is the first of these, and to those 
who made it I will say—Are lives of eap- 
tive countrymen and women of less value 
than gold? Can a saving of expense re- 
compense England’s honour outraged by 
the detention in chains of Her Majesty’s 
Consul and an Envoy accredited by Ma- 
jesty itself? The second objection is that 
the lives of those we seek to save might 
be placed in greater peril by the means 
taken to release them. Be this as it may, 
the captives can hardly be worse than 
they are now, dying, as it were, by 
inches in their chains, and in hourly, in 
momentary danger of their lives. Their 
own earnest desire was to hear of some 
effort being made to force King Theodore 
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to release them. I hold in my hand some 
extracts from a letter which have been 
received from Abyssinia, and only that it 
is not customary to read extracts on an 
oceasion like the present, I could show 
that the prisoners themselves implore us 
to send out a force to release them, and 
that if not speedily sent they fear it 
will be too late. The letter to which 
I refer contains also an account of the 
indignities to which the prisoners have 
been subjected ; it tells how their swords 
had been taken from them, and how they 
had been thrown down before the Abys- 
sinian Monarch. I will say no more on 
the policy of the expedition; but I hope 
the House will bear with me while I enter 
a little into military details. No Govern- 
ment can insure success in any expedition, 
but they can do all in their power to de- 
serve it; and I can confidently state that 
no expedition ever started to uphold Old 
England’s honour better prepared by a 
provident and far-seeing Government. 
The preparations for an army to invade a 
country so little known as Abyssinia are 
necessarily of a complicated and an expen- 
sive character; but it will be found that 
while efficiency has been mainly sought 
as the truest economy, extravagance and 
waste have been carefully guarded against. 
I feel sure the House will approve the 
selection made of Sir Robert Napier as 
Commander-in-Chief, whose past services 
eminently qualify him for that important 
command. I may be allowed to mention 
some of the services of this distinguished 
officer, whose deeds add lustre to the 
soldier’s name he bears. Sir Robert 
Napier began his career in 1845. He was 
in the Sutlej campaign; he was at Goojerat; 
he was at both sieges of Lucknow ; he has 
held important posts in various expedi- 
tions ; and was second in command in the 
expedition to China. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment having found a good soldier 
qualified to command, appointed him ; and 
then they did the next best thing—they 
trusted him—and accordingly they had 
invested him with full power, political 
as well as military—thus avoiding delays 
incident to a division of authority and re- 
sponsibility. The foree under Sir Robert’s 
command consists of 12,000 fighting men, 
efficiently armed, and fully equipped for 
any duty they may be ealled upon to un- 
dertake. The Papers laid before the House 
will show how carefully and anxiously 
Government has made provision for all 








possible contingencies, by providing an 
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efficient transport and an ample commis- 
sariat, combined with arrangements for 
the health of the troops. To carry out 
this latter object, three steamers have been 
despatched as hospital ships, with full 
medical attendance and every necessary 
appliance for the sick. It may possibly be 
urged by some that the expedition is on 
an unnecessary large scale ; to this I reply 
that these ample preparations afford the 
best hope of bringing King Theodore to 
reason without an actual collision, and if 
hostilities should unfortunately be neces- 
sary, they will tend to shorten their dura- 
tion. A smaller and less perfectly equipped 
force might be detained in Abyssinia wait- 
ing for reinforcements, and its protracted 
detention would tend to give rise to com- 
plications which it would be most desir- 
able to avoid. I have not adverted to 
India as the basis of operations, believing 
it will be admitted the Government have 
acted wisely in selecting it as the one best 
adapted for the purpose, As to the Indian 
army being employed by the Government, 
these troops have well upheld the honour 
of our flag in Persia and in China and 
Japan, as well as in many well-fought 
fields in Hindostan, and I have no doubt 
will do as well in Abyssinia; and the 
selection of soldiers whose habits and 
whose constitutions were best adapted for 
service in Africa will meet the approval of 
the House and country. 

The question of our foreign relations is 
one of the most paramount importance at 
the present time, and, after the many 
menacing clouds which have recently hung 
over the political horizon, and the wars 
and rumours of wars which have reached 
our ears, and the various alarms which 
have for some months pervaded the public 
mind, the assurance contained in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, that our relations with 
all foreign Powers are of the most friendly 
description, and that She sees no reason to 
apprehend any disturbance of the public 
peace, will be received not only by the 
House, but by the country, with feelings 
of the liveliest satisfaction. If even the 
rumour of a misunderstanding between 
European Monarchs, flashed through the 
telegraph, made the pulse of credit and of 
commerce vibrate to its centre, how much 
greater would have been the disturbance 
of England’s commercial interests had war 
really broken out in Europe. We must 
all deplore, with Her Majesty, that the 
peace of Italy has been disturbed ; and now 
we must hope that the bands of volunteers 
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having returned to their homes and peace- 
ful avocations, the Emperor Napoleon wilk 
be able to remove his troops not only from 
Rome but from Italy, and that all cause of 
discord being thus removed, peace may be 
restored to Italy. 

The House might well deplore with 
Her Majesty that the treasonable con- 
spiracy called Fenianism, baffled in Ireland 
by the vigour of the Executive, the good 
sense of the mass of the people, and the 
fair administration of justice by Irish 
juries, should have assumed the form in 
England of assassination and organized 
violence. All classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects will loyally rally round the Throne 
and the institutions of their country, and, 
while reprobating those wicked attempts 
to disturb the public peace, will uphold 
those whose sad duty it may be to vin- 
dicate public justice. 

In the last Session important changes 
in the representation of England were in- 
troduced by Government, and after careful 
consideration by Parliament became the 
law of the land. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may have been on this long- 
vexed: question, all are agreed that the 
measure passed was beneficial, and that 
these changes have removed considerable 
discontent from some classes of the people. 
The country has on many occasions ex- 
pressed their approval of last Session’s 
work, and this approval will encourage 
Parliament to approach the question of the 
Irish and Scotch Reform Bills with the 
same forbearing spirit and the same candid 
temper as characterized the proceedings of 
last Session. I am sure that the judicious 
concessions granted to our working classes 
in England will be freely extended to 
those in Scotland and in Ireland, and when 
our task shall have been concluded we 
shall look back with pride and heartfelt 
satisfaction at having passed measures 
which I hope will conduce to the public 
good by uniting all classes of our fellow- 
subjects in the government of the country. 
It appears from the Speech that our at- 
tention will be called to Bills for the pre- 
vention of bribery and corruption. I trust 
that whatever measure may be passed will 
tend to remove the plague spot of cor- 
ruption which is a serious blot on our 
electoral system, as well as on the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons. The 
consolidation and revision of the various 
Acts connected with our Mercantile Marine 
will be a great boon to our shipowners, 
masters, and seamen, At present great 
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confusion exists, owing to the fact that 
there are seven or eight Acts upon the 
subject, containing some 700 sections, 
which have to be consulted, and it is diffi- 
cult for those not learned in the law to 
find what is applicable to any particular 
question. I hope the promised reform 
will make these Acts more intelligible. It 
is gratifying to learn that the railways, 
which in the height of panic last year were 
all eagerly demanding the aid of Govern- 
ment legislation, are now doing the work 
of reform themselves ; and there is good 
reason to hope that, with greater economy, 
a better system of accounts, and a deter- 
mination among all classes of shareholders 
to forego present dividends unless fairly 
earned, our great railway system may be- 
fore long regain in the public estimation 
that high state of credit from which it 
ought never, with average good manage- 
ment, to have fallen. Now that the fearful 
and mysterious disease, the cattle plague, 
has left this land, we may be enabled to 
legislate on the subject in a manner which 
will remove restrictions on home trade; 
and, while relieving our farmers from all 
just apprehension as to a fresh importa- 
tion from abroad of this dread disease, may 
at the same time encourage that trade 
which is the only means of insuring a 
cheap supply of meat for the public. I 
fear I have too long trespassed on the 
time of the House, to whom my best 
thanks are due for the kind attention they 
have been pleased to grant me, and I have 
only to express my hope that the Address | 
I have the honour of seconding may meet 
with unanimous approval. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That,” &c.—[See Page 58.] 


Mr. GLADSTONE: There is nothing, 
Mr. Speaker, in either of the addresses 
which have been delivered by the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address which would 
at all tempt me to depart, or excuse me 
in departing, from the general and prudent 
rule that excludes controverted matters, as 
far as possible, from the annual debate on 
the Address. I have every disposition to 
conform to that rule, and I am bound to 
say that I think there are special reasons 
for adhering to it strictly on the present 
occasion in domestic circumstances, to 
which I need not more pointedly refer, 
immediately affecting the Leader of this 
House, and with respect to which I will 
merely take the opportunity of assuring 
him that he carries with him universal 
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sympathy. I admit that it had been my 
intention—and I only mention it because 
I think this was the proper occasion for 
such a proceeding—to ask of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and of his Colleagues, 
some explanation with regard to a decla- 
ration which was made during the Recess ; 
but, under the circumstances to which I 
have adverted, I cannot think of introduc- 
ing at this moment any topic of the kind. 
Sir, the Speech of Her Majesty contains 
little, if anything, of which we have rea- 
son to complain. As to the great subject— 
that of the expedition to Abyssinia—I 
cordially join with the hon. Gentleman 
who said that we may still cling to the 
hope that the Abyssinian expedition may 
not prove to be the Abyssinian war. It 
is a natural thing with regard to any war, 
still more with regard to a war so peculiar 
in its character, and one as to which it is 
so difficult to see any definite issue, to 
cherish as long as we can the faintest hope. 
I think it is quite evident that we could 
not make progress to-night, and we should 
probably only prejudice the future discus- 
sion of the question, were the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to obtain at this 
moment the sanction of the House, direct 
or indirect, for any proceedings connected 
with the Abyssinian expedition. Our 
business to-night is to acknowledge in the 
most respectful manner the receipt, as it 
were, of Her Majesty’s gracious communi- 
cation touching the Abyssinian war, and 
then to await an occasion—no doubt an 
early one—on which some responsible 
Minister of the Crown will detail to us 
what the proceedings of the Government 
have been, and by what considerations 
they have been guided. Up to the present 
time, I apprehend, all action in regard to 
this question has been the action of the 
Executive. For the House, it is a res 
integra. In speaking of the Executive, I 
do not speak exclusively of those who now 
possess power, nor of the shares in which 
the responsibility may be divided between 
the present and the past Government; I 
merely mean that the House is net com- 
mitted by anything to anything. It will 
be its duty, therefore, to exercise a free 
judgment upon all that has been done. No 
doubt that free judgment ought to be a 
considerate judgment ; for I fully admit 
that a more difficult question has rarely 
been submitted to a Government than the 
course which was incumbent upon them to 
take with respect to this matter. We 


shall expect of them, however, a full and 
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frank explanation, and not an explanation 
merely of the merits of the case as between 
themselves and the Emperor of Abyssinia. 
That I take to be the simplest part of the 
question ; for, as has been well said by the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Address, 
and whom, on this his first occasion of 
addressing us, I sincerely congratulate 
upon his most intelligent and judicious 
speech, no doubt can be raised to the exist- 
ence in the amplest form of what is called 
a casus belli between us and the Sovereign 
of Abyssinia. The questions upon which 
it will be interesting to us to be informed, 
and upon which the House will have to 
pass its judgment, are of an order quite 
distinct from that primary consideration. 
The great difficulty in the case is to show 
that the object which we seek is an attain- 
able object—to show that it is practicable 
to carry on a war with an enemy of whom 
we may be tempted to entertain the appre- 
hension that he will not fight, but run— 
and to show by any reasonable calculation 
how such a war is to be brought to an 
issue. Upon these questions Her Majesty’s 
Government have means of judging which 
we have not. I by no means wish at this 
moment to express any want of confidence 
in the prudence or fairness or pacific 
character of their intentions; but I think 
it right to point to these matters as sub- 
jects upon which the country will fairly 
expect to receive full information. I hope 
also—it is a point which I have no doubt 
will not have escaped the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government—they will be able 
to show in what relation their proceed- 
ings stand to an enactment which passed 
through the Legislature in the year 1858, 
in the shape of a clause in the East India 
Government Act. According to that clause 
—I do not profess at this moment to quote 
the exact words—but according to that 
clause it was made incumbent upon the 
Executive to seek beforehand the consent 
of Parliament for military operations con- 
ducted by the Indian force beyond the 
Indian frontier, except they grew out of 
an invasion of the country, or out of sud- 
den and unforeseen exigencies. [Sir Star- 
FrorD Norrscore intimated dissent.] I 
judge from the gesture of the Secretary of 
State for India that he questions the cor- 
rectness of my reference to the clause; I 
would say, therefore, the approval of Par- 
liament, not for the military operations— 
which is, of course, not possible—but for 
the purpose for which the operations are 
carried on. [Sir Srarronp Norrucore 
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again intimated dissent.] If I am wrong 
I can be easily corrected. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon for 
interrupting him ; but as the point is one 
of importance, and as some misapprehen- 
sion prevails respecting it, I had better 
correct him at once. The clause as ori- 
ginally introduced—and it was introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself—was 
to the effect which he has stated, that it 
should not be lawful to use the Indian 
forces for such purposes without the pre- 
vious consent of Parliament ; but in going 
through the House it was altered, and as 
it now stands it provides that it shall not 
be lawful to apply the revenues of India 
to the carrying on any military operations 
beyond the frontier without the previous 
consent of Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My impression of 
the clause was different ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation will make 
it the more easy to show—which the Go- 
vernment are no doubt ready to do — the 
conformity of their proceedings with the . 
exact provisions of that Act of Parliament. 
There are two points on which I confess 
I entertained very great anxiety. One of 
them was as to the view of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the limit to be placed 
upon the purposes of this expedition. We 
are now going into Abyssinia, and the 
question which the country, I think, will 
regard with, perhaps, the greatest interest 
of all is the question, When shall we 
come out of Abyssinia? Now, as to that 
question, I am bound to say that nothing 
can be more intelligible and nothing more 
satisfactory than the declaration contained 
in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech, that the 
expedition She has directed to be sent to 
that country is to be sent for one purpose 
alone. I do not in the slightest degree 
understand those words as precluding Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the exercise of 
their discretion, from availing themselves 
of the temporary opening which these un- 
happy circumstances may afford for pur- 
poses useful to science, to peace, and to 
civilization ; but I do understand these 
words as carrying a complete disavowal 
on their part of all intention and of all 
desire to make this expedition subservient 
or instrumental in any degree either to 
purposes of territorial aggrandizement— 
which they would hardly dream of—or to 
the contraction, in whatever form, of new 
political responsibilities. I think that, 
difficult, doubtful, and dark, as necessarily 
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are many of the circumstances of politics, | future disclosures, I am not able to regard 
one thing there is beyond all doubt and with entire satisfaction any portion of what 
question, and it is that the people of this has taken place; but I do not think there 
ar yes a at this vg — charged, is me ew to tore oon eta e 
and, perhaps, overcharged, with responsi- | in which Her Majesty has been advi 
bilities of Empire from which they cannot | refer to this subject, nor do I think that 
in a — _ ~ — ~ 7 the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) or the Go- 
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—e so that ano - —_ int subject, than in recommending the Crown to inti- 
ton, 20d an ewontial part of it will be |haa been cvuched the desise which Her 
en couched the desire whic er 
dealt with in a manner creditable to the | Majesty has uttered. I make, therefore, 
— De — is _ a large sum - oe whatever of the reference in 
wi a ‘or; there is also a rumour the Speech or the Address to the Italian 
that a limited portion of that sum may be | question. With respect to ‘the treason- 
charged on the revenues of India. The | able conspiracy commonly known as Fenian- 
matter is one upon which it is quite un- ism,” at a moment like the present, when 
necessary for me to give an opinion this the Executive mented has to dis- 
evening; but I cannot help expressing my charge, on its own responsibility, an im- 
—_ ~~ -- i are to be — —as we) — en I think I shall best per- 
must be asked — to incur a heavy expen-| form my duty by refraining from an 
diture, the Government in their a an and | general expression of opinion as to the 
provisions for meeting this expenditure | precise character of that deplorable move- 
will confide in the courage and prudence | ment and the way in which it ought to 





of Parliament and the country, and will be met. I observe we are told that that 
conspiracy ‘‘has assumed in England the 
form of organized violence and assassina- 
tion,” and I cannot doubt that in advising 
\the Crown to use those terms Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are in possession of 
knowledge by which they think them to 
be strictly and absolutely justified. But 
as respects the more general purpose of 
the sentence, I am sure the Queen is well 
sustained in the expectation She entertains 
that in the firm and discreet administra- 
tion of the law She will at all times be 
supported by the great mass of her subjects, 
and especially by her subjects as they are 
represented in this House. I am glad, Sir, 
to perceive that Bills are to be laid before 
us for amending the representation of the 
people in Scotland and in Ireland; and I 
cordially join in the expressions of the 
Mover and the Seconder, that we should 
address ourselves to the consideration of 
these Bills with a feeling of the public 
duty incumbent upon us, and likewise 
with a conviction that our own honour 
and credit are in a peculiar manner in- 
volved in bringing to a shape of complete- 
ness and to an issue satisfactory all those 
portions of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform which still remain undisposed of. 
But as the name of Ireland occurs in con- 
nection with this subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, I shall venture upon two remarks. 
I do not presume to impute blame to the 
Government for refraining from submitting 
to Parliament—especially at the particular 
D2 


not propose to make that charge an addi- 
tion to the debt of the country by saddling 
it upon future years. I do not ask them 
for any declaration whatever; but I wish 
to assure them, on my part, that in case 
they act upon the principle, the wisdom 
of which I think has been acknowledged 
of late years, that we should endeavour as 
far as possible to meet the whole wants 
and expenditure of the day out of the 
means and resources that the day pro- 
vides, these proposals will receive from 
us, 1 think, a fair consideration in no hos- 
tile spirit. Of course, I cannot compro- 
mise freedom of judgment on my own part 
or on the part of others as to the parti- 
cular means of carrying out the object ; 
but with regard to the principle, I have 
thought it right to say thus much. I pass 
over the general expression in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech with regard to our relations 
with foreign Powers, and I come to a 
* matter of concern to England. Consider- 
ing the immense importance of the Italian 
question to European civilization as a 
whole, and considering that the Italian 
Kingdom has now become an essential 
part of our present European civilization, 
I think Her Majesty’s Government could 
not avoid advising Her Majesty to take 
some notice of recent painful circum- 
stances — painful circumstances I cannot 
but call them. I confess that with the 


defective and partial information that 1 
possess, which I hope may be enlarged by 
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moment when Parliament this year is called 
together — a declaration of its intentions 
upon a question so beset with difficulties 
as the question of land tenure in Ireland; 
but, considering the magnitude of the Irish 
question at all times, and its immense and 
growing magnitude at this time, and how 
largely this question is affected by matters 
relating to the tenure of land in Ireland, 
I am very sorry that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not felt themselves able to 
assure us that they mean to renew their 
efforts for the Parliamentary settlement of 
this long-vexed question. I believe that 
a Parliamentary settlement of this ques- 
tion is required ; and although there were 
provisions in the Bill of last Session to 
which it was impossible, I think, for 
this House to assent, yet, on the other 
hand, it involved some principles of 
great value to which I trust Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be prepared to 
adhere. The other word I have to say 
refers to a matter upon which I am 
rather desirous of obtaining some infor- 
mation—namely, the Established Church 
of Ireland. I find that the Commission 
of Inquiry which has been issued by Her 
Majesty has not yet been laid upon the 
table of this House. If it had been, I 
should have taken pains to acquaint my- 
self with its terms, so as, if possible, to 
avoid any necessity for a Motion upon the 
subject. But I have heard it reported 
that the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Established Church are not 
to be Commissioners for the simple collec- 
tion and presentation of facts—a work 
doubtless of great utility—but that their 
instructions will give them authority to 
propose plans for dealing with the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland. I mention 
that rumour in the hope that it is an 
untrue rumour. I own it appears to me 
that it would be an error to refer to a 
Commission the preparation of plans for 
dealing with a national question of that 
order; and in the circumstances with 
which that question is surrounded, I do 
not think this House could consent to con- 
sider as exempted from its own jurisdic- 
tion the question of the Church in Ire- 
land during the period that such a Com- 
mission might very fairly claim to spend 
in the deep deliberations that preparation 
of these plans would involve. A Commis- 
sion for the examination and collection of 
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to state respectfully for my own part that 
I do think this House, if it should see fit 
to take measures with respect to the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, would be bound 
to refrain from doing so, because the very 
unusual course has been taken of referring 
to a Commission a question of such vast 
national and political importance. I 
therefore trust that the rumour I have 
heard is untrue, and that the Commission 
is one appointed only for the purpose of 
bringing into public view the facts of the 
case in a clearer light than we see them 
now, and that the mode of dealing with 
the Established Church will be ‘reserved 
entirely for the discretion of Parliament. 
Sir, the other portions of the Speech are 
necessarily somewhat vague. I do not 
think there is any reason why we should 
find fault with them upon that ground. It 
is never wise in the Queen’s Speech to be 
too definite and detailed in the character 
of the pledges given, because impediments 
to legislation may arise from the most 
| legitimate causes, and yet much disappoint- 
ment may be caused by the failure of pro- 
mises too freely made. Naturally, a Par- 
liament that meets in November cannot 
expect the same amount of light as to the 
intentions of the Government as a Parlia- 
ment that meets in February. I have 
therefore only to say that, assuming, as 
I do assume, the Address to be framed in 
such a manner as to leave entirely uncom- 
mitted the judgment of the House on the 
important question which is the immediate 
cause of our being summoned here, I am 
glad that I can concur in the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite for a loyal 
Address in accordance with the Speech 
from the Throne. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to thank the House for the 
sympathy it has shown me. I am much 
touched by the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has al- 
luded to my domestic affliction, and by the 
way in which the House has received his * 
allusion to that subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made a speech, of which I 
think every one must recognise the fairness 
and wisdom. I agree with him in think- 
ing that the Address was moved by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hart Dyke) in a manner 
which engaged the attention and interest 
of the House, and certainly it was seconded 
by my hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 





facts, I have no doubt, will, be useful; 
but, if their instructions go beyond the 
examination and collection of facts, I wish 


Hogg) in a speech which every one will 
acknowledge to be one of ability. The 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly correct 
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in his assumption that on the part of the 
Government we do not for a moment sup- 
pose that the House will be at all pledged 
by agreeing to this Motion to our Abys- 
sinian policy. The House will consider 
the whole subject when it is brought before 
them—as it will be brought before them 
in a legitimate manner in a very short time 
—as if the matter were then introduced to 
their notice for the first time. It will not 
for a moment be understood by the Go- 
vernment that, because there may have 
been in this and the other House of Par- 
’ liament one or two discussions on Abys- 
sinian affairs, or because hon. Gentlemen 
may have expressed opinions on the sub- 
ject, the House is thereby at all pledged or 
precluded from deciding on the question 
after full and free discussion. The Go- 
vernment will at the proper time be pre- 
pared to vindicate their policy and the 
course which they recommend Parliament 
to adopt. Indeed, it is most expedient in 
a question of this kind—especially where 
we have to deal with a remote country, 
and where our calculations must be based 
on circumstances involving great difficulty 
of detail—it is most expedient that no de- 
cision should be come to by Parliament 
until there has been such a discussion. 
We are quite prepared for it; and we have 
every confidence that in all we have done 
we shall obtain the concurrence of this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
treated the matter so fairly in his obser- 


vations this evening, that I think we may | 


assume that we shall go into it without 
treating it as at all a party question. 
With regard to the other recommendation 
which the right hon. Gentleman has made 
as to the manner in which we should 
carry on the war, if war should be inevi- 
table, I hardly think it would be con- 
venient to enter into that question now. 
The time is near when it will be my duty, 
or that of some. other Minister, to place 
the whole matter before the House; and, 
considering that some of the papers relating 
to Abyssinia have only been laid on the 
table this evening, I tlHink it would be 
premature to enter on a discussion of it 
now. I assume that Gentlemen on both 
sides will be anxious to make themselves 
masters of the information placed before 
them, and placed before them with pro- 
bably as little reserve as has ever been 
used in respect of any public documents, 
previous to entering on a discussion of the 
Abyssinian question. Sir, I will not touch 
on other questions connected with foreign 
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affairs to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has alluded. It must be satisfactory to 
the House to hear from the Throne the 
assurance that friendly relations exist be- 
tween Her Majesty and the other Powers 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred. We all must deplore what has 
occurred in Italy; but I think this is not 
a convenient occasion to enter—if, indeed, 
it should be necessary to do so—on the 
cause of that unhappy disturbance. I be- 
lieve that the spirit in which Her Majesty 
has addressed us on that subject will be 
approved and re-echoed by the House. 
I hope the House will, in their Answer to 
Her Majesty’s gracious Speech, concur in 
the wish that within a short time the 
presence of foreign troops in Italy will 
cease. With respect to the very important 
questions connected with Ireland to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred, it 
must not be assumed that when the House 
meets in February it is not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to deal with 
many subjects not particularly referred to 
in the Speech from the Throne. With 
regard to the Irish land question, I do not 
think that any of the Governments with 
which I have been connected can be ac- 
cused of having passed it over. Although 
our efforts to bring that question to a 
solution may not have been fortunate, I 
think no one will deny that great pains 
have been taken by us to effect that object, 
and the right hon. Gentleman has been 
just in remembering that last year, though 
the time of the Government and the 
House was greatly occupied with other 
weighty matters, no contemptible effort 
was made on our part to deal with the 
Irish land difficulty. The House, there- 
fore, must not infer that, because the sub- 
ject is not mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne, Her Majesty’s Government 
have given up the solution of the question 
in despair. On the contrary, if they have 
an opportunity, I think I may say a Bill 
on the subject will be brought in during 
the present Parliament. With respect to 
the question of the Irish Church, I think 
that in his allusions to the Commission 
the right hon. Gentleman gave too wide an 
interpretation to some of the expressions 
in the document appointing the Commis- 
sion. However, as I believe a copy of that 
document will be placed on the table to- 
morrow, it is unnecessary to say more on 
the point at present. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given prudent counsel to Mi- 
nisters and to the House as to the vague 
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terms on which, on the whole, it is neces- 
sary to frame a Speech from the Throne ; 
and therefore I will not defend a paragraph 
which has not been attacked. I may, 
however, say thus much—that the passage 
referring to Education is not a rhetorical 
flourish. Her Majesty’s Government have 
given their most earnest attention to the 
subject ; but at the time when Parliament 
has now been called together, we should 
not feel justified in referring more speci- 
fically to our efforts and intentions in that 
direction. I again beg to thank the House 
for their great kindness. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I rise to ask an ex- 
planation of the Government respecting a 
rather important matter which was lightly 
touched upon by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Lancashire, but upon 
which I look to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to give us fuller 
information. The paragraph of the Royal 
Speech referring to Italy is the longest one 
in it; but, at the same time, it conveys the 
least amount of information. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire has assisted in the composition 
of so many Queen’s Speeches, that he 
shows great indulgence for vagueness in 
the present one; but this paragraph is so 
constructed that it tells us nothing that 
we did not know before. I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the events 
in Italy are of a very painful character, 
and I hope the House is not prepared to 
deal out one measure of justice to those 
who raised the insurrection and another to 
those who put it down. I must say that 
I cannot approve the conduct of either 
party in this affair. I regret the move- 
ment of Garibaldi; but I protest, also, 
against the movement made on the part of 
France. When we are told that the action 
taken by France has secured the Papal 
territory against foreign aggression, I must 
say that I think the most objectionable, 
unjustifiable, aud injurious invasion of 
the Papal territory is that which has 
been made by France. The Speech from 
the Throne seems to treat the Italian 
question as if it were exclusively a ques- 
tion between France and Italy, and one to 
be viewed solely in reference to the Con- 
vention between those two Powers. If that 
were so, we should express surprise that 
the subject was introduced in the Royal 
Speech at all, because it would be one in 
which England had no interest. But we 
have received to-day the report of another 
Royal Speech delivered to another Legisla- 
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tive Assembly yesterday, and in it we find 
a larger and more statesmanlike view of 
this matter. The Emperor of the French 
tells his Chambers— 

“The relations of Italy to the Holy See interest 
the whole of Europe, and we have proposed to 
the Powers to settle these relations at a Con- 
ference, and thus to prevent new complications.” 


Now, to that statement I wish to draw the 
attention of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley). 
England is among the Powers which have 
been invited to this Conference. May I 
expect the noble Lord to give us some in- 
formation as to the character of the invita- 
tion, and as to the character of the answer 
to it? I rejoice to hear that the Emperor 
has invited England and the other Powers 
to go into this Conference. I rejoice at it 
for two reasons—first, I rejoice at it be- 
cause it shows that the Emperor is not 
satisfied with the present position of things 
in Italy, and therefore desires a change ; 
secondly, I rejoice at it because I am satis- 
fied from its terms the Emperor wishes 
that change to be in the direction of com- 
pleting the union of Italy. If those be 
his views in proposing a Conference, there 
ought to be no difficulty as to what answer 
England should return to the invitation. 
It is not necessary that the noble Lord 
should, in the first instance, give an answer 
either in the negative or the affirmative; 
nor is it necessary, as some imagine, that a 
basis of negotiation should be agreed upon 
beforehand; but I think it is the duty of 
an English Minister to take care that the 
Conference is not a mere idle ceremony, 
and that in his answer he should com- 
municate to the- Emperor of the French 
that as the representative of England it 
will be his business to draw the attention 
of the Powers to three important points, 
and toask for a decision respecting them. 
These points are—first, as to the nation- 
ality of Italy ; secondly, as to its liability 
to French intervention; and thirdly, as 
to the manner in which the revolutionary 
spirit is fomented by the recent proceed- 
ings in Italy. lt is impossible for any 
one who looks at the state of Italy not to 
see that its unsettled condition is a stand- 
ing menace to the peace of Europe. In- 
deed, it is not a month since every Bourse 
in Europe was agitated by the belief that 
we were on the very verge of a religious 
war—Italy and Prussia on the one side 
allied on behalf of nationalities, against 
France united with Spain and Austria 
upholding the principles of the Holy 
Alliance. We have escaped that war 
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—no one knows how narrowly or for 
how short a time—but it is evident that 
the danger may recur at any moment, and 
it is not for the interests of England nor 
of Europe that such a state of unsettle- 
ment shall continue. Look at the state of 
things in Italy. There are two Sovereigns, 
the Pope and the King of Italy, regard- 
ing each other with intense hostility, and 
each in an aggressive attitude. The Pope 
will not recognise the King of Italy, he 
ignores his acts and fulminates periodical 
censures against his Government, and so 
far as the Pope’s efforts can bring about 
that result, the King of Italy sits on an 
uneasy throne, with subjects of doubtful 
allegiance. On the other hand, the King 
of Italy abjures the temporal Power of the 
Pope. He insists, in the name of Italy, 
that a dependent Power is no Power; that 
a protected Power is not a Power; and that 
a Power which has no national recognition 
and no willing obedience, and which com- 
mits its safety and dignity to the keeping 
of foreign mercenaries is not a Power, but 
a fiction and an intrusion, against which 
he will wage ceaseless war till the unity 
and independence of Italy are crowned by 
the possession of Rome. In saying this, I 
express no opinion as to the rival claims of 
the contending Powers; I am only describ- 
ing the situation. If it were merely an 
Italian question the Italians would settle 
it for themselves easily enough; but the 
Catholic Powers have regarded it as a re- 
ligious question, and France, as one of 
them, has charged herself with the protec- 
tion of the Pope. For fifteen years the 
French Emperor kept an army at Rome; 
but he found it a thankless office, odious, 
discrediting, embarrassing, expensive, and 
at last unsafe. He accordingly withdrew 
under cover of the September Convention ; 
but that Convention, as we all see now, 
was, from the first, a worthless instrument, 
an unjust compact forced by the stronger 
Power on the weaker ; it was soon per- 
ceived that it could not stand. Events 
have been too strong for it. The Garibal- 
dian invasion brought the French Army 
a second time to Rome ; but the defeat and 
dispersion of the Garibaldian Volunteers, 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne, 
instead of leaving the Emperor of the 
French master of the situation, has made 
him more its slave than ever. For he 
is in this false position — bound by the 
Convention and by his obligations to the 
Catholic Powers to protect the Pope, but 
was bound by his antecedents, his sym- 
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pathies, and his interests to maintain 
friendship with Italy. But the two things 
are incompatible. He cannot protect the 
Pope without humiliating Italy ; he can- 
not assist Italy without sacrificing the 
Pope. In France his position is equally 
embarrassing. In France, too, there are 
two powerful parties—the clerical party 
and the popular party—and both of them 
look up to the Emperor as their head. 
The Church party hail him as the eldost 
son of the Church ; the popular party hail 
him as the eldest son of the Revolution. 
He is dependent upon both, and dare not 
offend either; so that he becomes en- 
tangled in a middle course of temporiz- 
ing expedients. Then the position of the 
King of Italy is still more painful. He 
cannot control the wishes of his people, 
and it would be madness to brave the 
armies of France. He also has to make 
a choice — either to dare all and be ho- 
noured as the King of Italy, or to sur- 
render all and be denounced as the vassal 
of France. He made his choice, and the 
result has been far more damaging to the 
Emperor of the French than to him. The 
victory of Magenta has added no laurels 
to the army of France; but the popular 
party in France is much offended — and 
bitter exasperation is felt in Italy—and 
these feelings are fraught with public 
danger. The Italian Monarchy is dis- 
credited and weakened, and to the same 
extent the republican element is strength- 
ened in Italy; and we have signs that 
there are inflammable materials in France 
in dangerous propinquity to the revolu- 
tionary spirit in Italy. The cry of the 
French ouvrters, unheard for many years, 
has lately been ominously revived with 
intervention. ‘‘ Down with intervention,” 
‘* Long life to Garibaldi,”"—that ery con- 
veys a warning which no French ruler can 
dare to disregard. And it warns Europe 
also that there is a smouldering volcano 
in Italy which no one deserving of the 
name of statesman can fail to perceive, 
and which perceived, it would be folly 
and criminality to disregard. Under these 
circumstances, the Emperor of the French 
invites England and the other Powers to 
a Conference for the settlement of the Ro- 
man difficulty; but a common opinion in 
England is that we ought at once to 
answer by a point-blank refusal. But I 
have asked why, and have been told that 
it is solely the Emperor’s business—that 
he has got himself into the difficulty, and 
that he must get out of it as he can. 
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deny, however, that it is exclusively the 
Emperor’s difficulty — I maintain that 
it is a European difficulty, and one which 
every European Power has an interest 
in solving. If the noble Lord has not 
yet decided upon the answer which he 
will give to that invitation, and if it be 
still under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, it appears to me that whatever 
disinclination may be shown by other 
Powers, he might at least, as a prelimi- 
nary to the Conference, propound certain 
questions and give a practical and deter- 
minate character to its deliberations. Such 
questions, for instance, as these:—Is the 
nationality of Italy a religious or a secular 
question ? Ought the sovereignty of the 
Pope to be a spiritual or a temporal sove- 
reignty? Shall the head of the Catholic 
Church enthroned at the Vatican be under 
the protection of a foreign or a national 
army? In fact, it could all be summed 
up in a single question—As all the smaller 
States in Italy have been allowed to free 
themselves from the trammels of the Treaty 
of Vienna and unite themselves under one 
Italian Kingdom, ought the smallest and 
most anomalous of all those sovereignties 
to be made the only exception, and the 

opulation of the Roman States coerced 
into allegiance by foreign arms? If 
the noble Lord propounds these questions 
for the Conference, which, as far as we are 
informed, is still beating about for a basis, 
he will, by eliciting answers to them, have 
performed a great service and made a great 
advance towards the solution of the dif- 
ficulty. He would, at least, compel both 
Ministers and Kings to speak out and de- 
clare which of them are ready to face and 
terminate this difficulty by coming to a 
negotiation on a sincere and solid basis. I 
feel that it is for England and for the 
noble Lord not only a responsibility and 
a duty, but also a great opportunity—for 
whatever disinclination we may have to 
interfere in European complications, still 
with regard to any question where the 
principles of liberty and peace can be com- 
bined, it is for an English Minister to place 
himself, if necessary, in the van, and to 
shrink from no responsibility in the dis- 
charge of a great duty. This is not a 
question of sentiment or religion, or terri- 
torial aggrandizement or extension. It is 
a question of high international policy and 
should be determined solely by those prin- 
ciples of public law and public morality 
which are the foundation of the rights not 
less of nations than of individuals, and on 
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which depend at this moment, in my opi- 
nion, the well-being of Italy, the safety 
of France, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. 

Lory STANLEY : I do not think this 
will be a convenient opportunity to enter 
into a speculative discussion as to the 
possible settlement which may be arrived 
at of the Roman question, or to criticize 
the course pursued by Governments other 
than our own. But I am quite ready to 
do that which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) has asked me to do—that 
is, to state briefly, and I hope explicitly, 
what is the attitude assumed by Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
recent occupation of Rome by a French 
army, and the still more recent proposal 
of a Conference to settle the Roman ques- 
tion. As to the first point, my answer 
will be very simple. The occupation of 
Rome was not a matter on which we were 
ealled by any treaty or engagement, of- 
ficially or formally, to express an opinion. 
On that account, and because under the 
circumstances of the case I felt, that 
however one might regret the step, in- 
tervention would probably be ineffectual. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not at- 
tempted any formal intervention; but 
it became my duty, on the part of the 
Government, to point out to the French 
Government that, whatever might be the 
difficulties with which they were pressed, 
whatever necessity they might conceive 
themselves to be under to take this step, 
I could not but fear that the effect on 
public opinion in this country of the re- 
occupation of Rome would be very un- 
favourable. In some matters of difference 
which have arisen between Italy and 
France in the course of these transactions, 
the good offices of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been solicited on behalf of the 
Italian Government. That assistance was 
frankly asked, it was cheerfully given, 
and it has been gratefully accepted. With 
regard to the proposed Conference, the 
House is aware that invitations to attend 
it have been sent to, I believe, almost all 
the Powers of Europe by the French Go- 
vernment. The reply of Her Majesty’s 
Government was sent a day or two ago, 
and therefore any argument delivered 
now, however able it may be, comes too 
late to modify that reply. It would not be 
convenient or in accordance with custom 
to lay upon the table of the House any 
papers so long as the negotiations con- 
tinue; but I have no objection to state— 
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and I think it only right I should state— 
what is the general substance and purport 
of the reply which has been given. It is, 
in effect, this—that we do not believe any 
advantage will arise or any practical result 
follow from the Conference; unless, in the 
first place, there is some definite plan 
proposed for consideration and discus- 
sion in the Conference ; and unless, in the 
next place, there appears from preliminary 
negotiations to be no reasonable doubt that 
that plan will meet with the assent of the 
parties most interested. I own, looking at 
the actual state of the case—looking at 
the wide divergencies of opinion which 
prevail between Protestant and Catholic 
Powers upon this question — I am not 
very sanguine as to these conditions being 
realized; and I am quite satisfied of this 
—that to go into a Conference without 
some previous understanding of that kind 
would be merely a waste of time. A 
Conference is an excellent machinery for 
giving a formal and solemn ratification 
for, as it were, taking note of a decision 
which has been already come to; but 
where there is a wide and fundamental 
divergence, not upon questions of detail, 
but upon questions of principle, I own I 
am not sanguine enough to hope that the 
mere fact of bringing a certain number of 
Ambassadors and Ministers to meet in the 
same room and discuss a question will be 
sufficient to put an end to these divergen- 
cies. If a Conference offered a chance of 
agreement, I for one should greatly regret 
to lose it. I believe every one would 
be glad to remove a cause of quarrel 
which may at some future time lead to 
Continental war. At the same time, I am 
bound to say it is not a matter in which, 
as it seems to me, the British Government 
is primarily and directly concerned, except 
so far as we all feel a sympathy with the 
people and the kingdom of Italy, and 
except so far as every question interests 
us which concerns European civilization. 
We are bound to do what may be fairly 
expected from neighbours and friends; but 
I do not think that in a question of this 
kind, not directly touching any English 
interest, we ought to expose ourselves to 
the risk of getting involved in future 
complications, and thereby of increasing 
the number of the responsibilities which 
we have already undertaken. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he would 
not have trespassed on the House but for 
the Speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
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who would deprive the Holy See of its 
temporal power because the Emperor of 
the French was in a difficulty. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman might relieve 
himself of all anxiety on that point, be- 
cause the French Emperor was quite ca- 
pable of dealing with the question in a 
manner satisfactory to himself and the 
great nation over which he rules. Victor 
Emmanuel, no doubt, was in an embarrass- 
ing position; but who was to blame? If 
he had carried out the September Conven- 
tion, to which he put his hand, this com- 
plication would not have taken place. He 
had an army of 50,000 concentrated round 
the dominions of the Holy Father, and he 
could easily have stopped the invasion of 
them by those who were called ‘ volun- 
teers” in the Queen’s Speech, but who 
deserved no other name than that of fili- 
busters or marauders. Instead of doing 
so, he allowed offices to be open for re- 
cruiting the invading force, permitted sub- 
scriptions to be received for them, and 
allowed Italian soldiers to desert his army 
and join Garibaldi in an attack made in 
violation of all the laws of nations, and 
which in reality amounted to piracy. 
Victor Emmanuel had acted in utter bad 
faith on the whole matter. He thought 
that when the filibusters got within a cer- 
tain distance of Rome, the people of the 
Roman States and of the city of Rome 
would declare themselves for the Govern- 
ment of Florence, and then that his troops 
would have had a pretence for marching 
in to preserve the peace, but really to take 
possession of the dominion of a Sovereign 
against whom he had no casus belli. But 
it was a fact that the filibusters met with 
no sympathy inthe Roman States. There 
was not the slightest revolutionary move- 
ment in support of the Garibaldian attack, 
although the effect of it was to remove 
the greater part of the troops of the Holy 
Father from the city of Rome and to com- 
pel them to go to the frontier in order to 
resist the invader. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the subjects of the Pope mani- 
fested any sympathy with the Garibaldian 
movement, for they had no desire to ex- 
pose themselves to conscription, heavy 
taxation, and the consequences of national 
insolvency. They preferred to remain 
under the mild and beneficent rule of the 
Holy Father. These, he maintained, were 
facts which could not be refuted. To ar- 
gue that the Holy See was to be deprived 
of its temporal dominion because it had 
been the cause of the disturbances of Italy, 
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was very much like contending that a 
man ought to part with property because it 
was a temptation to thieves and burglars ; 
and if the reasoning were to be acted 
upon, there was an end of International 
Law and public morality. It ought to be 
the business of the Conference to devise 
measures to prevent such violations of In- 
ternational Law. The right hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) had quoted the 
assertion that the temporal power of the 
Holy See was supported by ‘* foreign 
mercenaries.” [Mr. Horsmaw dissented. ] 
* He was glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not go so far. What was a mer- 
cenary? A mercenary was a man who 
let out his sword to hire for money, and 
who was hired to fight by any one who 
would pay him. But the Pope’s soldiers 
were not mercenaries; they did not fight 
for the Holy Father for money — they 
fought for him on a religious principle, 
and also on the political principle that an 
established and ancient Government ought 
not to be disturbed and overturned by 
filibustering invaders who had no casus 
belli against it. The troops of the Pope 
were not “‘ foreigners,” because no Roman 
Catholic could be considered a foreigner in 
Rome, which was the capital of the Ca- 
tholic world. They went there, not to 
support a foreign Sovereign, but to uphold 
a cause in which they as Roman Catholics 
were most deeply interested. His own 
opinion was that the Conference would 
come to nothing. The fact was that it 
had nothing to settle. The filibusters had 
been routed by the troops of the Holy 
See, assisted on one occasion by those of 
France. ‘The perfidious conduct of the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel in help- 
ing the filibusters had been exposed to the 
contempt of Europe, and it was doubtful 
whether for some time to come such an 
attempt could be renewed. The Holy 
Father was now in full and peaceful pos- 
session of his dominions, with the full as- 
sent of his people. It was true that his 
troops were not wholly his own subjects, 
because his territory was too small to 
furnish a sufficient force; but it was now 
clear that these troops were not required 
to defend the Pope from his own subjects. 
No troops whatever were necessary for 
that. So far as his own subjects were 
concerned, the Pope might remain in safety 
in Rome with a single soldier. But troops 
were necessary to prevent the incursions 
of lawless marauders, encouraged by Victor 
Emmanuel. If the Congress impressed 
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strongly on the mind of Victor Emmanuel 
the necessity, for his own sake, and for 
the peace of Europe, of refraining from 
any such attempts in future, and of con- 
solidating his own dominions, they’might 
do a great deal of good. He believed that 
the people of those Italian States the So-. 
vereigns of which had been dethroned now 
deeply regretted what had been done. 
Naples and Sicily were especially in a 
deplorable condition, oppressed by taxa- 
tion, by unjust laws, and by the conscrip- 
tion; and the inhabitants saw their coun- 
try, once rich and prosperous, now re- 
duced to a miserable state of poverty and 
degradation. From the information he had 
received, he believed that the people of 
those States would be glad to throw off 
the yoke and recall their old Sovereign. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) had put a very op- 
portune question, because he (Mr. New- 
degate) shared with a very large body of 
his countrymen the strong feeling, that 
England had better have nothing to do 
with negotiations for the establishment of 
the temporal power of the Pope in the 
States around Rome. It was impossible to 
forget that in 1814 England intervened to 
re-establish the Papacy in possession of 
the Pontifical States. And what was the 
result? The ink was scarcely dry upon 
the documents effecting this purpose 
when the Pope re-organized an order, the 
primary function of which is to make 
war upon every Protestant State. That 
was the gratitude with which our inter- 
vention was received. He hoped that 
England would never again interfere in 
the establishment of a Power which, 
although territorially insignificant, was of 
vast European importance; because al- 
though the Pontifical States were narrow 
in their sphere, they served as a basis of 
operations for an agency that had dis- 
turbed, and would again disturb, the 
existing Governments in Europe which 
were not under the immediate influence 
of the Pope. What had occurred since 
1814? If they look back to the des- 
patches of Lord Clarendon and the de- 
clarations of Lord Palmerston in that 
House, they would find that the Jesuits, 
supported by Rome, had fomented, in 
1847, the outbreak which took place in 
Switzerland; and in more recent times 
Russia had been obliged to break off her 
relations with the Holy See, because the 
Holy See had promoted the insurrection 
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in Poland. The Brief just issued was 





full of menaces against Russia. In the 
Encyclical, issued two years ago, when the 
temporal power of the Pope was spoken 
of, it did not mean the possession of those 
narrow States, which recent events had 
left him, but a power of interfering, un- 
der the pretext of religion, in the temporal 
affairs of every State in Europe. He 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Stroud, that the Emperor of the French 
had undertaken a grave responsibility in 
his recent intervention. And why? He 
protected a Power the mission of which 
was politically to disturb all the other 
Powers of Europe ; he had intervened to 
maintain a State, which serves as a centre 
and a refuge for a political propagan- 
dism, which had proved itself adverse to 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
every State that does not acknowledge the 
supremacy claimed by the Papacy. The 
Emperor might have undertaken the task 
from will or from necessity ; but it was a 
fact that the political agency to which he 
had referred, the active agency of the Pa- 
pacy throughout Europe, was particularly 
strong in France. The Reports of M. 
Dupin and M. Persigni, which had been 
published some years ago, showed that the 
regular religious Orders were obtaining, 
through affiliated lay associations, an 
amount of property and a position in 
France, which threatened to overbear the 
power of the State. He trusted that Her 
- Majesty’s Government would adhere to the 
wise course that had been indicated by the 
noble Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Stanley), and that, remembering 
that we owed our freedom to the Protes- 
tantism, on which our Constitution is 
based, England would take no part in a 
Conference, the result of which, according 
to the expectation of France, was to 
confirm the Papacy in the possession of 
its territory, whence it might assail, not 
only Italy, but all the Governments of 
Europe which were not subservient to its 


policy. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he rose 
to enter a disclaimer against the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Newdegate) with reference to the 
conduct of the Pope in regard to Poland. 
He maintained, in opposition to what had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman, that every 
Catholic in the world owed the Pope a 
deep debt of gratitude for the language he 
had used in condemnation of the Russian 
Government for its treatment of its Polish 
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subjects. The Poles had been despoiled of 
their properties, they had been hunted 
from their country, and were exiles 
throughout the world, and now that no- 
thing was left to the remnant of the race 
but their religion and the right of wor- 
shipping God in the faith in which they 
had been brought up, the Russian Govern- 
ment were doing everything in their power 
to deprive them of that. And because the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who was the head of the 
Church to which the great mass of the 
Polish population belonged, presumed to 
lift up his voice and protest against such 
tyranny, the hon. Gentleman got up and 
denounced him. He spoke not as a Ca- 
tholic merely ; but he. believed that every 
man ought to feel indignant that a great 
and gallant people, who had once saved 
Europe from the Mussulman, should be 
subjected to the heartless tyranny of 
Russia. 

Mx. P. A. TAYLOR said, that the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had stated that England 
had no direct interest in the question of 
French intervention in Italy. He begged, 
however, to differ entirely from that 
statement. Had England no interest in 
European justice, and had she no reason 
for protesting when acts of enormous in- 
justice were committed? Had she no faith 
in the principle of non-intervention which 
she had preached so often to other nations ? 
If she had, was she not called upon to 
protest against one of the most gross and 
enormous violations of the principle of 
non-intervention that ever occurred in the 
history of the world? The invasion of 
the Papal territory by the Emperor of the 
French was a gross violation of that prin- 
ciple. It was a mere act of political bri- 
gandage to attack the little band of gallant 
Volunteers under Garibaldi and try the 
new weapon upon them. It was a san- 
guinary epitaph upon the glory of the 
French flag to have it recorded, as had 
been done by the General in command, 
that “‘ the Chassepot rifle had done won- 
ders.” The attempt which had just been 
renewed had been kept up for nearly 
twenty years to put down by French arms 
the people of the Roman States. He had 
nothing to do with the kingdom of Italy 
or with Victor Emmanuel; he spoke 
merely with regard to the people of the 
Roman States, who were kept down simpl 
by a body of mercenaries. [*‘ No, no! 
The hon. Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) 
denied that they were mercenaries, because 
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though paid for what they did, they acted 
con amore. But it could not be denied 
that they were not Roman troops or that 
they were gathered from all parts of | 
Europe, and that they had been told by a 
French General that they were still under 
the French flag. The hon. Baronet spoke 
as though the Roman Government was a 
popular Government, and as though it was 
invaded only by a few bands from the 
outside. [Sir Gzorce Bowyer: Hear !] 
Garibaldi had invaded the Papal territory, 
but it was only to relieve Rome from that 
system of terror under which the prisons 
were filled, the best men exiled, and the 
people kept down by the force to which he 
had referred. [‘No, no!”] Why, that 
they were kept down was proved by the 
plebescites, which had been taken in the 
places occupied by the Volunteers. The 
full force of infamy, however, on the part 
of France could not be realized by what 
had taken place this year. They must go 
back to 1849 to realize it. In November, 
1348, the Pope fled—abdicated [‘‘No, no!” } 
—at all events, he left his dominions 
without a Government. He left behind a | 
Commission which declined to act, and 
after a time the Chambers met, appointed 
a Provisional Government, and declared 
themselves abolished. After some weeks 
a Constituent Assembly, chosen by uni- | 
versal suffrage, was summoned, a large 
majority of the adult male population | 
having voted for it. Of that Constituent | 
Assembly, consisting of 150 members, 144 | 
met, and the vast majority voted for the | 
abolition of the Papal power and the esta- 
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ultimately the Constituent Government 
was driven out by the French army in 
July. All this taken together formed a 
history of political tyranny and wrong 
which had few parallels in the history of 
Europe. Well, that was the oppression 
which free England was asked to sanction 
—the tyranny of a priestly Government to 
receive the sanction of Protestant England. 
France withdrew her troops only when 
the September Convention was concluded, 
and that Convention she herself violated 
when she permitted the enlisting of large 
bodies of mercenaries. Now that France 
had violated her own pledges and had again 
invaded the Papal States, there was another 
opportunity afforded for re-considering the 
whole question. There was, at any rate, an 
opportunity for England to protest against 
the abominable tyranny which had been so 
long exercised. He looked with the deep- 
est sorrow upon the communication which 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had made that night. He had ex- 
pected something better from the Govern- 
ment. He knew their position had been 
rendered more difficult and complicated 
by the miserable conduct of the Whig Go- 
vernment in 1849, when our sanction was 
given, under Lord Palmerston himself, to 
the invasion which then took place. To 
what extent we were to carry that sub- 
serviency was a matter for serious con- 
sideration. We knew that already troops 
were pouring into Civita Vecchia, and that 
arrangements were being made in Naples, 
possibly to secure again the disruption of 
Italy. If England allowed such infamous 
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blishment of a Republican Government. | proceedings she would incur the contempt 
There were only 11 that voted that such a | which deservedly followed the abnegation 
proceeding was inopportune, and only 5 of all international duties. 


who advocated the retention of the tem- 


Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE thought 














the Roman question occupied a very sub- 
sidiary position in Her Majesty’s Speech ; 
but, as some discussion had arisen upon it, 
Between 250 and 300 municipalities pro- | he wished to express his opinion that it 
claimed their absolute adhesion to the new | was one of much greater complexity than 
Government. Week after week the Go-| hon. Members had represented it to be. 
vernment continued, and it could not be | The conflicting interests at stake were so 
said that that was not by the will of the ‘serious and apparently irreconcilable—on 
Romans, because of the 14,000 men com- | one side the future and the aspirations of 
posing the Roman army only 10 per cent | the great Italian people, on the other the 
were strangers—lItalians from other parts | natural desire of the Roman Catholics of 
of Italy. For many weeks that Govern-| Europe that their religion should secure 
ment continued to maintain peace andthe freest exercise by its head being an 
order, as was shown by the best testimony, independent Sovereign—that he did not 
our own Consul declaring that affairs were expect that any Conference that could be 
well managed and with the assent of the assembled for its consideration could bring 
whole of the Roman States. So things about asettlement. As far as this country 
went on until the defeat of Novara; and | was concerned, it seemed to him premature 
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poral power. How was that resolution | 
received through the rest of the Papal | 


States? With the greatest enthusiasm. | 
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to discuss whether any action was required 
on our part; for he would ask what power 
did we possess of giving effect to our 
opinions? Supposing we wished to pre- 
vent the French from occupying Rome, 
what power could we exercise? Were 
we masters of the Mediterranean, and 
could we hinder the despatch of 50,000 
men from Toulon to Civita Vecchia? 
Would it not be well for us to consider 
the state of our own army? Why, we 
had scarcely an army that could face the 
mercenary troops of the Pope, as they had 
been rather invidiously called; for many 
of them were persons of fortune and posi- 
tion, who had gone to fight for what they 
held dear. We could scarcely send an 
expeditionary force sufficient to deal with 
the Papal army, and it was idle therefore 
to talk of preventing the French from 
marching on Rome. Before assuming so 
high a tone, it behoved us to consider the 
state of our army and what were the forces 
at our disposal. The question, however, 
which the House had been summoned to 
consider was the Abyssinian Expedition 
rather than the Roman question. He 
trusted that the assembling of Parliament 
at this time of year would not prove more 
destructive to hon. Members’ health than 
the climate of Abyssinia to our troops, and 
he might add a hope that hon. Members 
were not being educated to the custom of 
winter Sessions. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he regretted the 
terms in which the Italian Volunteers had 
been referred to in Her Majesty’s Speech ; 
but he cordially thanked the noble Lord 
(the Foreign Secretary) for his intimation 
to the French Ambassador that the Em- 
peror’s intervention at Rome would be 
attended with very great unpopularity in 
this country. For his own part, he believed 
that on no subject had the opinion of the 
English people been so decided and uni- 
versal. The people of this country regarded 
the intervention of the French Emperor 
as a clue to the Imperial policy of the last 
twenty years. We had been spending 
millions after millions on account of French 
armaments, and it now appeared that the 
policy of the Emperor was “ peace,’’ in- 
deed, but only as long as he had his own 
way, and that he hoped to gain his ends 
by the mere terror of his arms, without 
finding it necessary to resort to war. He 
now stood forth as the Sword of the 
Papacy ; but though he placed so rigorous 
a construction on the September Conven- 
tion, he acted very differently when the 
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integrity of Denmark was at stake. The 
Emperor having assumed to himself the 
protectorship of the Papacy, no one could 
tell where his policy would end. He had 
sent an expedition to Mexico to redress 
the wrongs of the Papacy there, and who 
could tell that he might not find that 
“the honour of France” might not com- 
pel him to espouse the cause of Papacy in 
Ireland? For himself, however, he did 
not believe our forces were so incapable of 
efficient action in case of emergency as had 
been represented by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Butler-Johnstone.) He con- 
gratulated Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
fact, with regard to the Speech from the 
Throne, that in the paragraph referring to 
the Fenian conspiracy the words “this 
treasonable conspiracy, condemned alike 
by all creeds and by all parties,” had not 
been put in Her Majesty’s lips, as was 
the case in the Queen’s Speech of last 
Session. We had not alone to deprecate 
violence and assassination in connection 
with Fenianism ; but there’was an unde- 
fined sense of alarm gradually spreading 
over the country as to what was the 
nature of Fenianism—what was its extent, 
and what was its object. At present we 
had had no explanation on those points, 
and without asking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether they thought the con- 
spiracy had. been originated, sustained, 
and encouraged by Roman Catholic in- 
terests and by the Roman Catholic people, 
he would ask them whether they were 
prepared to say that it was not the neces- 
sary result of the teaching of that body? 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) and other hon. Members 
had frequently brought before the House 
the question regarding the disloyalty, 
treasonable principles, and disaffection, 
which was the chronic teaching of certain 
Roman Catholic schools. That teaching, 
he had reason to know, was carried on by 
some of the heads of that Church in the 
confessional, although he confessed he had 
no positive evidence of the fact. He main- 
tained that Fenianism was the natural 
result of Roman Catholic teaching. As 
The Times truly said the other day, “ It 
is quite clear that Fenianism is patted on 
the back and encouraged by the hierarchy 
of Rome.” He implored the Government 
now at the beginning of the Session to 
take the necessary measures. The remedy 
was simple. It was to make known 
throughout the land the true nature of 
the doctrines which the Roman Catholic 
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Church taught under the name of religion. 
‘“‘The Wrongs of Ireland,” like the 
‘* Wrongs of Poland,” were in reality a 
phrase under cover of which means were 
sought and found to assert continually the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic hier- 


archy. 

Mz. CORRANCE said, he wished only 
to make a remark upon one paragraph of 
the Royal Speech— namely, that referring 
to the cattle plague in this country. It 
had been his good or evil fortune to press 
upon the Government the policy of en- 
forcing certain measures in relation to va- 
rious ports. One of those measures was the 
separation of the cattle markets, which he 
was glad to hear was to be established by 
a Bill to be submitted to Parliament. It 
was a matter of great satisfaction to all— 
both of those without, as well as those 
within that House—to hear that the cattle 
plague had ceased, and that the restrictions 
which had existed were to be taken off 
the home trade. It was, however, in his 
opinion, necessary that some provision 
should still be continued in regard to fo- 
reign cdttle, because exactly in proportion 
to the liability, and means for the dis- 
semination of the disease which the re- 
moval of internal restrictions would pro- 
duce, so ought the greatest caution to be 
observed in order to guard against the 
danger of the admission of infected ani- 
mals into the country. He doubted not 
that the Government would take warning 


from the past, and would introduce the | pape 


necessary provisions for this purpose into 
their Bill, which he was much pleased to 
hear it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said Re- 
solution :—Mr. Harr Dyke, Colonel Hoee, Mr. 
Cuancettor of the Excuzquer, Mr. Secretary 
Gatnorne Harpy, Lord Sranzey, Sir Joun 
Paxinerton, Sir Starrorp Norrucore, Mr. Corry, 
Lord Jonn Manners, Earl of Maro, Mr. Arrorney 
Geverat, Mr, Stepuen Cavs, Mr. Hunt, and 
Colonel Tarzor, or any Five of them :—To with- 
draw immediately :—Queen’s Speech referred, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, November 20, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn— Matthew 
William Thompson, esquire, for Bradford. 

Sranpine Commitrer—On Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms (House of Commons) appointed, 

Pustrio Buts — Ordered — Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings.* 

First Reading—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings * [1). 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. READ asked the Vice President 
of the Council, When the Bill for “ re. 
lieving the Home Cattle Trade from vexa- 
tious restrictions and facilitating the in- 
troduction, under due regulations, of Fo- 
reign Cattle,” will be introduced ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU gaid, no 
time would be lost in bringing in the Bill, 
and in all probability it would be in the 
hands of hon. Members before the Christmas 
recess. There was one important point 
remaining under consideration. 


ALLEGED SUBMERSION OF TORTOLA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. FORSTER asked the Under Se- 
eretary for the Colonies, If he can give 
the House any fuller information relative 
to the alleged submergence of the island 
of Tortola, than appears in the morning 

apers ? 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, that no infor- 
mation had been received at the Colonial 
Office other than that which had appeared 
in the papers that morning, from which it 
was clear that the rumour about Tortola 
had been very much exaggerated. That 
some disaster had taken place at Tortola 
during the hurricane of the 29th of Oc- 
tober there could be no doubt; but the 
telegram, which was very imperfect, stated 
that the disaster at Tortola arose from fire 
and not from submersion. The name of 
one family only was mentioned as having 
perished. The news came through the 
New York Herald, and through that chan- . 
nel alone. The information in the pos- 
session of the Colonial Office was dated 
the 19th November, from New York, and 
18th, Havanna, being a telegram from the 
Consul there, the wire reaching to the 
other end of Cuba nearest Tortola. The 
first report was evidently immensely 
exaggerated, for the statement was that 
10,000 inhabitants had perished, whereas 
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there were only 3,000 inhabitants in the 
whole island, and only 6,000 in all our 
Virgin islands. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
REPORT OF ADDRESS. 


Report of Address brought up, and read. 
On Motion, to agree to the Address, 


Apmrnat WALCOTT expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the course taken by the Go- 
vernment with reference to the Abyssinian 
captives. All measures of a conciliatory 
character having been exhausted, it became 
their duty, for the honour and prestige of 
the country, to use every other effort to 
rescue our countrymen from the terrible 
captivity in which they were detained. 
Our countrymen were not only imprisoned, 
but illused; and he felt sure that after 
the ignominious treatment to which they 
had been subjected no Englishman would 
hesitate to contribute his share towards 
the outlay requisite to enforce the claims 
not only of justice, but of humanity. This 
expedition he hoped and believed would 
be so conducted as to achieve the object 
with which it was undertaken, and in 
doing so would add another wreath to the 
chaplet of glory which the country had 
earned by the actions of the past.” 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the 
present occasion afforded an opportunity 
to hon. Members to make a few remarks 
of what might be termed a secondary 
character, without their being taken as 
hostile to the Government or to the Ad. 
dress. He had no desire to offer any ob- 
servations on the general policy submitted 
in the Royal Speech. He had confidence 
in the great sagacity with which the noble 
Lord the Foreign Minister treated all sub- 
jects which came within his Department, 
and he might be said to have inaugurated 
a new era in the office over which he pre- 
sided. In former years he (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) had had occasion to criticize and 
complain of the conduct of Ministers who 
had filled the office of Foreign Minister ; 
but now he found himself joining with the 
House at large in praising the measures, 
and not less the manner, of the noble Lord, 
who seemed to lay aside entirely that fre- 
quent but most injurious feeling, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of former states- 
men, a perpetually irritable amour-propre. 
There could be no doubt that the foreign 
policy of this country had often been in- 
juriously affected by the idiosyncrasies of 
particular Ministers; the noble Lord, on 


- 
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the other hand, put personal considerations 
completely aside, and walked by the clear 
light of reason and of duty. If anything 
could reconcile him to the Prerogative 
claimed for the Crown to declare war with- 
out the knowledge or consent of Parlia- 
ment, it would be the fact that the advis- 
ing of Her Majesty lay at present in such 
hands as he had described. But the time 
had come, he thought, to call attention to 
the false position in which they stood with 
reference to this branch of the Royal Pre- 
rogative. The theory and practice with 
regard to that Prerogative were most con- 
tradictory. Now Parliament found itself 
committed, without its opinion or assent 
being asked, to a war ; for, once the honour 
of the Crown and the spirit of the coun- 
try were committed to hostilities, it would 
be impossible to draw back, and millions 
might be expended before the undertaking 
could be brought to a successful termina- 
tion. The Constitutional fiction was that 
Parliament, by refusing to vote supplies, 
might prevent the war. But they all 
knew that Lord Palmerston plunged the 
country into the Persian war at the end 
of a Session, before the House of Com- 
mons knew anything about it. The de- 
bate of the 20th of July might have had 
a conclusive effect on the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but when the 
noble Lord on that occasion gave a re- 
sumé of what had occurred with regard 
to Abyssinia, he (Mr. Darby Griffith) was 
under the impression that the noble Lord 
was combating the arguments on the other 
side, and had no idea he was giving them 
an intimation of what the result would be 
in the shape of any practical proceedings. 
Had it been known then that an expedi- 
tion was contemplated much more interest 
would certainly have been taken in the 
debate; as it was, only one Member, he 
believed, ventured to say anything in de- 
precation of the warlike views adopted by 
the few Members who did speak. Hence, 
in the middle of August, the announcement 
came by surprise upon the country that 
active measures were about to be taken. 
The power of the House of Commons had 
been rendered greater and more conspicu- 
ous by recent changes, and he believed 
that one inevitable result of the altered 
situation must be to modify the preroga- 
tive of declaring war, if the future House 
of Commons, the Ministry, and the Crown 
were to work together harmoniously. The 
noble Lord certainly had never put for- 
ward the Prerogative of the Crown with 
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the same confident assertion as previous 
Ministers; but the fact remained that, 
whatever the privilege, it was, in fact, 
exercised not by the Crown, but by the 
Minister. This they knew from certain 
interesting revelations of the present day. 
The doctrine and practice relative to the 
Prerogatives of the Crown required con- 
siderable modification. On the last occa- 
sion when they were called together in the 
autumn of 1858 the Government did it 
on their own responsibility, without any 
refereace to the Prerogative of the Crown, 
and in doing so applied to Parliament for 
an indemnity; and although that was a 
financial matter, the principle applied 
equally to the case of war. In point of 
fact, especially when the occupant of the 
Throne belonged to the gentler sex, the 
Prerogative of the Crown was exercised, 
not by the Crown itself, but by the 
Minister or person in whom at the time 
confidence might be felt by Royalty, and 
the personal exercise of that function was 
a mere fiction. The Prerogative of the 
Crown might be made productive in 
other respects of abuses injurious to the 
Commonwealth. He alluded especially 
to the creation of dignities and rank. 
In the present day, unlike former times, 
few opportunities presented themselves in 
the military or naval profession of acquir- 
ing honours legitimately from the Crown. 
Hence, in the House of Commons there 
were always a number of candidates for 
honours, and it would be perceived what 
an undue and corrupting power that be- 
stowed on any Minister. Within the period 
during which he had sat in Parliament as 
much had been done in the way of irre- 
gular, and not altogether creditable, crea- 
tions as at any former period; and at this 
moment they were given to understand 
that an hon. Gentleman who had occupied 
a seat in Parliament for a very short period 
was about to have a dignity conferred 
upon him by the Crown because he made 
a vacancy for one of the leading officials, 
That he called a very injurious and dis- 
creditable exercise of the patronage of the 
Crown. He did not for a moment mean to 
say that any Member of the Government 
would deliberately have recourse to cor- 
rupt practices in the government of the 
country ; but self-deception was a common 
failing, when the interests of a party 
were concerned, and it was necessary that 
every Minister should be careful how 
he exercised the Prerogative of the 
Crown, which cannot be said to exer- 
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cise an individual selection. He hoped 
that for the future they would be able to 
come to a better consideration of the real 
principle of the responsibility of the Mi- 
nisters to the country with regard to war. 
During the Government of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell there was a dif- 
ferent, but very objectionable, exercise of 
Royal Prerogative. This consisted in a 
cession of territory made in a mere de- 
spatch written by the Foreign Minister 
during the autumn to some Governor in 
the Mediterranean. The Ionian Islands 
had been distinctly consigned to our care 
by the Treaties of 1815,'and he objected 
to the mode and principle of that sur- 
render, made without the knowledge or 
consent of Parliament by a mere stroke of 
the pen of an impulsive Minister, as highly 
injurious and improper. If the country to 
whom they were ceded had been capable 
of self-government there might have been 
some excuse for it; but it was quite no- 
torious that the condition of the islands 
had retrograded considerably since they 
were transferred from England to Greece. 
Tt had seldom been his good fortune to be 
in accord with our Foreign Minister, and 
therefore it afforded him much pleasure 
in being able to concur in the general 
policy pursued by the noble Lord, and 
it was with great hesitation he ventured 
to express an opinion from which the 
noble Lord might differ ; but, as regarded 
the Prerogative itself, he felt persuaded 
that the time must come when it would 
be less and less insisted upon, and would 
eventually assume some different shape. 
Mr. WHALLEY agreed generally with 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith) with reference 
to the Prerogatives of the Crown. They 
were called upon from the terms of the 
Royal Speech to examine closely the ex- 
planation which was there given for the 
exercise of the Prerogative of the Crown 
in declaring war against Abyssinia; but 
the expedition was referred to in the Royal 
Speech in the most vague and unsatisfac- 
tory manner, and something more was 
required to satisfy the public mind. It 
stated that we have ‘no alternative but 
that of making a peremptory demand for 
the liberation of my subjects and of sup- 
porting it by an adequate force,” and the 
only positive statement that was made 
was the assurance that the expedition was 
undertaken to effect the liberation of the 
captives and for that purpose alone. No- 
thing was more Quixotic than that we 
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should send out such a force as we pro- 
posed to support a demand when that 
demand might have been made in the usual 
and ordinary manner. He therefore com- 
plained that a more specific statement 
had not been set forth in the Royal Speech, 
consistent with our interests and honour. 
If King Theodore was the man they were 
led to suppose he could easily put these 
unhappy captives to death, or have them 
carried away in the presence of all the 
armies of Europe. They might talk of 
honour and prestige, but they were mere 
words that signified nothing unless there 
was some substantial grievance at the 
bottom. Honour and prestige might be 
considered something in India, where the 
application of those words as now applied 
first rose ; but they did not apply to King 
Theodore, who was not likely to declare 
war upon or invade us. It appeared to 
him that we ought to take possession of 
Massowah, or some portion of the Abys- 
sinian territory; and, having placed our 
Consul there, make such military arrange- 
ments as would effectually protect him 
in the discharge of his functions. That 
was the way we had acted in India and 
in China. He did not think that the state- 
ments made in Her Majesty’s Speech upon 
this subject were satisfactory. In the first 
place, to say that the Government had 
sent an army to Abyssinia for the purpose 
of liberating the British prisoners there 
was ridiculous. In the second place, it 
was inconsistent to confine the statement 
to that object alone, because it would ap- 
pear that by doing so Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were excluding themselves from 
the occupation of any of the Abyssinian 
territory under all circumstances. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was surprised, 
and he deeply regretted, to see no notice 
nor reference made in Her Majesty’s Speech 
to the condition of Ireland, or to the ne- 
cessity for some remedial measures in 
respect of that country. He would, how- 
ever, accept the assurance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when replying 
to the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
last evening, that it must not be supposed 
because no reference had been made to such 
subjects in the Queen’s Speech that the 
Government were therefore precluded from 
considering such measures during the Ses- 
sion next years He relied upon that ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be in- 
duced to address themselves practically to 
VOL. CXC. [rump serzes. ] 
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the state of Ireland, with a view to bene- 
ficial legislation for that country. There 
was one matter now to which he wished 
to make a slight reference—he should not 
have alluded to it if it had not been made 
the subject of a distinct paragraph in Her 
Majesty’s Speech—he meant that para- 
graph relating to the case of the unhappy 
men who were now lying under sentence 
of death in Manchester Gaol, and against 
whom there was an impression abroad 
that the extreme penalty of the law would 
be carried out. The subject was one of 
the most serious and of the gravest charac- 
ter, and he was fully alive to the respon- 
sibility he incurred in dealing with it. 
He thought it his duty to mention that 
that very morning he had seen a requisi- 
tion to the Mayor of Cork, signed by forty 
or fifty of the leading men of that city, 
including magistrates and other gentlemen 
of high position, well known for their 
loyalty and respectability, calling upon 
that functionary to convene a public meet- 
ing for the purpose of having recorded the 
expression of their opinions that the sen- 
tence of death should not be carried out. 
As to the nature of the offence upon which 
the prisoners had been found guilty he 
should not offer any opinion, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. He 
would only simply say that even among 
the classes least likely to sympathize with 
Fenianism there was a strong feeling en- 
tertained largely and widely in Ireland, 
and he believed by a considerable portion 
of the people of England, that in the case 
of these men the extreme penalty of the 
law should not be inflicted. From his 
own knowledge he could state that that 
feeling was also entertained by Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. The 
main reason for this feeling was that the 
evidence had broken down upon which 
they had been convicted. The facts 
were simply these :—Five men had been 
arraigned for the same offence, had been 
tried together, and had all been found 
guilty, and sentence of death had been 
solemnly passed against them. In a few 
days afterwards the Government saw fit to 
advise that the Prerogative of the Crown 
should be exercised in favour of one of 
these men to the extent of granting him 
a free and unconditional pardon, on the 
ground that the evidence had broken down 
—the same evidence precisely as that upon 
which the other four had been convicted. 
Under the circumstances, he should simply 
say that the prevailing sentiment of the 
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country must be against the rigorous ex- 
ercise of the power of the Crown against 
the four unhappy men, inasmuch as the 
evidence so impeached as against one of the 
convicted was equally applicable to the 
whole five of them, and broke down the 
public confidence in the general testimony 
by which they had been all found guilty. 
He ventured to submit that the Crown 
should not be actuated in their conduct by 
a feeling of irritation, arising from the in- 
discretion of persons in London, nor ought 
they attempt to support their dignity by 
an act of cruelty for the mere purpose of 
maintaining a character for firmness. The 
House would pardon him if he dealt with 
another subject referred to in the Royal 
Speech—namely, the temporal power of 
the Pope. His excuse for doing so was 
that he was a Catholic. He, for one, held 
that Her Majesty’s Government had ar- 
rived at a correct decision in resolving not 
to meddle with that most intricate, com- 
plicated, and dangerous subject. He (Mr. 
Maguire) thought the question at issue 
was one which ought rather to be dealt 
with by the Catholic Powers exclusively. 
He feared that if the Government went 
into a Conference with the feelings dis- 
played in this country during the last 
month or six weeks, their action would be 
hostile not only to the temporal power but 
to Catholicity itself. He did not blame 
this country for attempting to strike a 
blow at Catholicity; but he would tell 
them that it was beyond the ability of any 
country or any number of nations to de- 
stroy Catholicity. Even if they succeeded 
in driving the Pope from the Vatican, Ca- 
tholicity would continue to increase and 
multiply. Throughout the great Republic 
of America, which he had recently visited, 
it was ramifying and acquiring greater 
strength and power in the hearts of the 
people; and every day greater numbers 
were giving their spiritual allegiance to 
the Holy Father. He must remark that 
the English Government—not the present 
Government—were answerable for much of 
the trouble by which the Sovereign Pontiff 
had been afflicted. In 1847 and 1848 
they sent emissaries to Italy who had done 
much to bring about future complications. 
But who had come to the aid of the Pope? 
The child of the Revolution. France had 
come to terminate the short and unholy 
rule of the Triumvirate. Formerly the 
cry in this country was — “ Why does 
not the Pope have an army of his own?” 
Well, he did get an army; and then the 
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ery was changed to—‘* What does the 
head of the Church want with an army?” 
Was not the Queen the head of the Estab- 
lished Church of this country, and had Her 
Majesty not an army? It was impossible, 
circumscribed as his territories had been, 
that he could maintain an effective army 
of his own; but then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) had stigmatised the soldiers of 
the Pope as mercenaries. Did England 
disdain to employ mercenaries? Had we 
none in the Crimea? Were there no sad 
recollections in Ireland of the diabolical 
acts of our mercenaries during the Re- 
bellion of 1798?+ Though many of the 
troops who served under the Papal stan- 
dard were men of high birth, those soldiers, 
as a rule, could not afford to serve without 
pay ; but the fact that they received pay 
made them no more mercenaries than were 
the soldiers who served in the army of the 
Queen. Among the troops of the Pope 
were to be found men of various nation- 
alities ; but they thought it an honour to 
serve the Pope, who was the spiritual chief 
of all Catholics, no matter of what country. 
It was admitted by every newspaper, from 
The Times downwards, that in the recent 
insurrection Garibaldi and his companions 
got no assistance from the Pope’s own sub- 
jects, even though the former might have 
succeeded in levying money from some 
cowed municipalities. What was the ex- 
tent of the Pope’s dominions? ‘The popu- 
lation was only 600,000, of whom nearly 
one-half were in Rome itself. Had the 
250,000 inhabitants of Rome risen, or had 
they given any encouragement to the in- 
surgents? No. On what ground should 
Rome be handed over to Italy? What 
had Italy done for Rome? Had the party 
who were now trying to obtain possession 
of that city contributed to invest it with 
those attractions for the antiquary, the 
lover of art, and the Christian, which 
brought to it visitors from all parts of the 
world? Nothing had been said in that 
House by way of condemnation of the 
fiendish act of mining with gunpowder a 
barrack occupied by Zouaves, and blow- 
ing into eternity a number of unarmed 
men. That had been done by the Italian 
revolutionists. It was now admitted that 
every Italian statesman who had been in 
office since the Convention between France 
and Italy had done everything to excite 
the party of action. There was no states- 
man who would not have condemned the 
Emperor of the French if he had not sent 
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troops to Rome when that Convention had 
been so frequently violated. The Act of 
Union with Ireland, though carried by 
very questionable means, was neverthe- 
less regarded by this country with such 
respect that it would not allow a word to 
be uttered against it. Why should not 
the Convention of September between 
France and Italy be viewed with the same 
respect ? What did Italy want with Rome, 
which for a part of the year was a very 
unhealthy city, while Florence, the pre- 
sent capital of Italy, was one of the 
healthiest and most beautiful cities in 
Europe? But supposing the Pope were 
driven from Rome, what could be done 
with him? It was impossible to do any- 
thing else with him than to place him 
again in Rome. Whatever might be said 
of France, he believed that the heart of 
the people of France was Catholic, and de- 
termined that the solemn compacts en- 
tered into by that Power should not be 
violated by treason or fraud of the other 
parties to them. 

Lorv STANLEY: Sir, I have already 
stated what the position of the Govern- 
ment is in regard to this question of the 
temporal power of the Pope ; and therefore 
I do not think it will be necessary for me 
now to comment upon the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
I only wish it to be understood that if I 
pass over that speech in silence, I do not 
thereby imply entire assent to the doc- 
trines the hon. Member has laid down. 
Indeed, I think, in some respects, he an- 
swered his own argument, for he spoke of 
the increased and increasing power of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. Well, I apprehend that there is no 
one in Italy—not even among those who 
are most adverse to the temporal power of 
the Pope—who would not be quite content 
if the Catholic Church occupied in Italy 
the position that it occupies in the United 
States. Then, again, the hon. Gentleman 
laid great stress upon the content of the 
people of Rome with their present Govern- 
ment; but I did not hear him say that 
he, or those in whose interest he speaks, 
would be satisfied to refer the question, 
whether the temporal power should con- 
tinue, to the decision of that population. 
I agree, however, with the hon. Mem- 
ber in thinking that this is a question 
upon which we are not called to take a 
leading or active part. Referring to the 
observations of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
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much obliged to him for the with 
which he has commented upon the foreign 
policy of the present Government. But 
considering the state of the House—con- 
sidering that the Papers upon the subject 
of Abyssinia were only laid on the table 
last night, and that upon an early day 
next week the whole of that question 
must be gone into, I think I had better 
reserve until then the explanation of the 
course the Government have pursued. I 
will only remind the House now that when 
it was my duty to speak on that subject 
in July last, I left the Government en- 
tirely free and unfettered as to the course 
we should pursue — we did not pledge 
ourselves certainly to an expedition, nei- 
ther did we pledge ourselves against one. 
I may also cbserve that a period of three 
or four weeks elapsed between the de- 
livery of that speech and the time when 
the Government announced their intention 
to send an expedition to Abyssinia. I 
shall be quite prepared, when the subject 
is formally before the House, to explain 
what occurred in that interval to induce 
the Government to arrive at the decision 
to which they came. I can assure the 
House that if the circumstances and the 
time of year had rendered it possible, we 
should undoubtedly have felt it a great 
relief and a great advantage to have ob- 
tained the preliminary sanction of Parlia- 
ment to the steps we were about to take. 
The objections which my hon. Friend 
raised to the Prerogative of the Crown are, 
in fact, not objections to the conduct of 
this or any other Ministry, but to the form 
of the Government under which we live. 
All, therefore, I can say upon that is, we 
did not make the Constitution. We have 
simply accepted it, and acted upon it, 
within the limits which it prescribes. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), 
I shall only point out that he began by 
objecting very strongly to our sending any 
expedition with a view of rescuing those 
unfortunate persons, and concluded by 
suggesting that we might take a course 
which would be infinitely more embar- 
rassing in the future, and might lead to 
infinitely more serious consequences than 
that which was proposed. The hon. Mem- 
ber suggested that we should annex a 
portion of Abyssinia. I shall state, on the 
proper occasion, what the Government are 
prepared to do; but this I will now say, 
that we shall not take the course suggested 
by the hon. Member. 
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Mr. WHALLEY explained that he 
only urged that we should occupy a por- 
tion of territory sufficient to enable our 
Consul in Abyssinia to maintain an inde- 
pendent position. 


Address agreed to; to be presented by 
Privy Councillors. 


Quren’s Sreecu to be considered To- 
morrow. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Curtacn Torrens, Bill to 
provide better Dwellings for Artizans and La- 
bourers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Cuttace Torrens, Mr. Kinnarnp, and Mr. 


Locks. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS (HOUSE 
OF COMMONS). 


Standing Committee appointed, ‘‘to control 


the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms attending this House: ” — Colonel 
Frenon, Lord Ropgrt Monraev, Mr. Dateuisn, 
Mr. Onstow, Mr. Apam, General Dunye, Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Roperrson, and Cap- 
tain Vivian :—Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, November 21, 1867. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS, 


HER MAJESTY’S Answer to the Ad- 
dress reported as follows :— 


** My Lords, 

“I vaanxk you for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. 

‘I am confident that I shall receive 
your cordial Assistance and Support in all 
Measures which I may consider calculated 
to maintain the Honour of My Crown, and 
to promote the Happiness and Prosperity 
of My People.” 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 


o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


Lord Stanley 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 21, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Szxecr Commirrsz—On Printing 
appointed. 

Pusiic But — Ordered — Metropolitan Streets 
Act (1867) Amendment. 

First Reading—Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment [2]. 


CONSUL CAMERON.—QUESTION, 


Cotoyet SYKES, who had given notice 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Consul Cameron holds a Com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s Army at present; 
and, whether he formerly held a Commis. 
sion; and, if so, what were the alleged 
reasons for his retirement? said, he wished 
to say a word in explanation of his Ques- 
tion. On looking at the blue book, he 
found that Mr. Cameron was sometimes 
addressed as Consul and sometimes as 
Captain Cameron. He would simply ask, 
whether Consul Cameron held a Commis- 
sion in Her Majesty's Army? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman placed on the Paper 
a Question of a rather more extended 
character than that which he has just 
asked; but I hope that, in justice to Consul 
Cameron, I may be allowed to answer the 
Question as it stands on the Paper. Consul 
Cameron does not now hold a Commission 
in Her Majesty’s Army. He did so for- 
merly—namely, from 1846 to 1851. He 
was then an ensign in the 45th Regiment ; 
but in 1851 he sold out in consequence of 
his being unable to obtain promotion 
under the purchase system. He then 
settled in the Colony of Natal, and served 
in command of an irregular force during 
the Kaffir War. For his services at that 
period he received the war medal. Subse- 
quently he served under Sir William Fen- 
wick Williams, before and after the siege 
of Kars. During that time he held the 
local rank of captain. I have seen a 
certificate from Sir Fenwick Williams re- 
lating to Consul Cameron’s military ser- 
vices at that period, and in it his gallantry 
and ability are spoken of in the highest 
terms. 

Coronet SYKES said, he was glad the 
right hon. Baronet had answered the latter 
part of the Question as it stood on the 
Paper. He had not put it, because he had 
been requested not to do so, 
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CATTLE PLAGUE—QUESTION. 


Mr. HODGKINSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, as the 
Order in Council of the 23rd day of Octo- 
ber last has abolished all restrictions as to 
the movement of Cattle to and from Mar- 
kets which are open under Licences from 
the Privy Council, any and, if so, what 
objection exists to allowing, with the same 
absence of restrictions, the sale of Cattle 
at Fairs legally and customarily held in 
those towns where such licensed Markets 
are held ? 

Loxv ROBERT MONTAGU: There is 
no objection to the licensing of sales of 
cattle on regular fair days. Fairs are pro- 
hibited by the Consolidated Cattle Plague 
Order, and there is no provision for licens- 
ing them; but the sales licence which is 
always granted unless there are some 
special objections, answers the purpose 
exactly, the non-licensing of fairs being 
merely technical. 

Mr. HODGKINSON asked if he was 
to understand that cattle could be sent to 
fairs without passes ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the rule was the same as with regard to 
sales. Cattle could be sent for sale at 
present without passes. 


NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES — THE 
MAIN DRAINAGE OUTFALL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked the Vice Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether it 
is true that the Navigation of the River 
Thames is in danger of being obstructed 
by the formation of mud banks near the 
outfall of the Main Drainage Sewers at 
Crossness and Barking Reach ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Early in the 
summer a vessel grounded in Barking 
Reach at a time of the tide when there 
ought to have been sufficient water to float 
her. A survey was ordered by the Con- 
servancy Board, the Report of which, pre- 
sented on the 10th of June, states that 
there were large accumulations of mud, 
in some places to the depth of six feet, off 
the Main Drainage outfall. Some of this 
mud was sent to Dr. Letheby, and an 
analysis made by him, the Report of which 
is dated the 24th of June, left no doubt in 
his mind of its being composed in a great 
degree of sewage in a state of decomposi- 
tion. On the 25th of June a communica- 
tion was made by the Conservancy Board 
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to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; to 
which a ~ was sent on the 11th of 
November, stating that the Board had 
acted in obedience to Acts of Parliament, 
and that it was the duty of the Conser- 
vancy Board to remove shoals. The Con- 
servators will have before them a report 
from their engineer on the best mode of 
doing this on Monday next, and will pro- 
ceed at once to act upon it. There is 
therefore no danger of the navigation of 
the Thames being obstructed. I have 
received copies of a minute of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works questioning the 
alleged origin of the shoal and their lia- 
bility to remove it, also of a report from 
their engineer admitting that the question 
is a complicated one, and recommending 
a conference with the Conservancy Board 
for the purpose of discussing the whole 
subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked, whether 
there would be any objection to produce 
the Papers to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred ? 

Mx. STEPHEN CAVE replied, that as 
far as he knew, there would be no objec- 
tion whatever to produce them. 


ABYSSINIA—TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE.—QUESTION. 

Mrz. CRAWFORD asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether any arrange- 
ments are being made for connecting by 
Telegraph the port of disembarkation of 
the expeditionary force on the coast of 
Abyssinia with the ports of Suez and 
Aden? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am not aware that any arrangements such 
as those referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man are in progress. A proposal was 
made to the Government on the part of 
the Telegraphic Construction and Main- 
tenance Company which I found it im- 
possible to entertain. I, however, informed 
the Company that if they thought fit to 
lay down a line of telegraph along the 
Red Sea the Government would make ar- 
rangements for its temporary diversion 
to the port of landing; but I have no 
reason to think that my proposition will 
be accepted. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 
QUESTION. 
Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
Returns relative to Staff appointments, 
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ordered in June last, will be laid upon 
the Table? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the Returns were ready and would be laid 
upon the table in a few days. 


CASE OF THE CONVICT MAGUIRE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN said, the House were 
aware that Thomas Maguire, the Marine, 
who had been convicted at the recent 
special commission in Manchester, and 
sentenced to death, had since received an 
unconditional pardon. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Maguire had been discharged 
from the service. He wished to ask the 
Home Secretary, Whether he was prepared 
to recommend that he be restored ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: If the 
hon. Member puts the Question to-morrow 
I will answer it. 

Mr. CORRY: Perhaps the House will 
allow me to state that Maguire has been 
restored to the service. 


SUPPLY—QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Quren’s Srrrcn considered. 

Motion, ‘‘That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty:” Committee thereupon 
To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
House is aware that at a very late period 
of last Session a Bill was passed for regu- 
lating the traffic of the metropolis. I am 
informed that the clause in that Act having 
reference to persons placing goods on the 
pavement would, if carried out in strict- 
ness, do great injury to a large number of 
industrious people who earn their livelihood 
in that manner. I have now to ask leave 
to bring in an Amendment Bill. It is a 
very short one; but it contains a clause 
which provides that the prohibition as to 
the exposing of goods for sale in the man- 
ner I have stated shall not apply to coster- 
mongers, street hawkers, and other itine- 
rant hawkers, so long as they carry on 
their trade in conformity with regulations 
to be made from time to time by the 
Commissioners of Police. The right hon. 


Gentleman then moved for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he should have 
been glad if the right hon. Gentleman had 


Sir Patrick O’ Brien 
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given the House a little more explanation 
on the subject, because there were different 
versions in the newspapers of some obser- 
vation made by the right hon. Gentleman 
to a deputation that had waited on him 
some time since; but the general effect 
of the reports seemed to imply that in 
respect of the portion of the Bill of last 
Session which it was now sought.to re- 
peal there had been considerable negli- 
gence on the part of the metropolitan 
Members. There never had been a more 
unfounded suggestion than that put for- 
ward as having been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. As the versions of what 
had occurred while the right hon. Gentle- 
man was receiving the deputation were 
very various, perhaps an improper use had 
been made of his name. ‘The Bill it was 
now sought to amend was brought into the 
other House early last Session; and on its 
coming down to that House, he (Mr. 
Ayrton) suggested that it should be sent 
for consideration to the Committee then 
investigating the subject of the Local Go- 
vernment of the Metropolis. The Bill, 
however, was kept before the House, 
though nothing was done with it till the 
14th of August, when it was read a second 
time. The next day it was considered in 
Committee, and on the third day it was 
passed. If therefore there was anything 
wrong, it was due entirely to the manner 
in which it was carried through the House 
by the Government. With regard to the 
particular clause referred to, it should be 
borne in mind that at the time the 
House went into Committee on the Bill 
the public had not been allowed the usual 
opportunity of expressing their opinion 
respecting the details, and consequently 
hon. Members had not the usual means 
of ascertaining which were regarded as 
objectionable; but he might remind the 
House that the clause now proposed to be 
amended was still more objectionable in its 
original form. It proposed to sweep away 
all the rights of individuals over open 
spaces in front of houses in the metropolis. 
He called the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) to the 
wording of that clause, and the result was 
that it was put into its present shape. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself under- 
took to introduce the necessary Amend- 
ments, and of course the House was 
obliged at that late period of the Session 
to accept the Bill as it was placed before 
them—especially as there was but a scanty 
attendance of Members, and the majority 
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were on the Bench. Now, he 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he really proposed to amend the 
objectionable clauses by taking away any 
rights possessed by individuals over the 
land in front of their houses—or, in other 
words, whether the right to use such pro- 
perty was to be taken from the persons 
who paid rates and taxes for the main- 
tenance of the roads, and transferred to a 
class of people whose only claim to the use 
of such property was that they paid no 
rates and taxes at all. Before the Bill 
was brought forward for the second read- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman ought to ma- 
turely consider what he proposed todo. If 
the existing clause were unjust to the coster- 
mongers and street hawkers, that proposed 
to be substituted for it might be equally 
unjust to persons who had land in front of 
their houses. It would, in his opinion, 
be impossible for the House to pass a Bill 
conferring on the police authorities the 
right of dealing with property of that kind. 
He trusted it would be found upon exa- 
mination that the Bill was not of the 
nature suggested by the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, it ap- 
peared to him from what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that the Bill proposed 
to place an unlimited power in the hands 
of the police for making regulations affect- 
ing the trade of persons who sold articles 
in the streets. He hoped, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman would re-consider 
that point, because he (Sir George Bowyer) 
considered it was too large a power to be 
vested in the police or any one else, seeing 
that it affected the very existence of a 
very large class of people. The police 
regulations might be quite as injurious to 
these poor men as the clause to which 
objection was now made. Unless the Bill 
contained some limitation, he should cer- 
tainly feel it his duty to move a clause 
to render the Commissioners of the Police 
responsible for what they did, and to pre- 
vent their wielding the powers they pos- 
sessed over the street traders in an arbi- 
trary manner. He wished also to point 
out that it would be exceedingly objec- 
tionable to give to the Commissioners of 
Police any power in the City of London. 
The privileges of the City would, he trusted, 
be treated with due consideration by his 
right hon. Friend; but if they were not, 
he should bring the matter under the consi- 
deration of the House, unless representatives 
of the City deemed it their duty to do so. 
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Mr. Atprrman LAWRENCE said, it 
was satisfactory to find that the Home 
Secretary had taken the earliest opportu- 
nity of introducing an amendment of the 
Act of last Session, with the view of 
remedying a great injustice which would 
otherwise be inflicted by the operation of 
the Act on a number of deserving poor; 
but he thought that a portion of Clause 6 
also required amendment. That clause 
provided that when spaces between the 
footway and the carriage-way were by 
prescription or otherwise used for exposing 
articles for sale, such spaces should after a 
certain period be deemed to be a part of 
the footway unless they were enclosed by 
barriers. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
might not be aware that in various parts 
of the metropolis so much alarm had been 
felt in respect of this clause, that since the 
passing of the Act the spaces intervening 
between the footway and the road, over 
which the public had a limited right of 
way, had been enclosed by rails. This 
process had been going on because the 
owners of those spaces of ground feared 
that they would otherwise be brought 
under the operation of the Act. This 
subject ought to be re-considered, and he 
hoped that the Amendment Bill would not 
be passed through that House as hurriedly 
as the original Bill was, but that time and 
opportunity would be afforded of remedy- 
ing many defects of the present Act. For 
instance, the case of the cabdrivers and 
cab proprietors ought to be taken into 
consideration. A very heavy penalty was 
inflicted on them by the Act, which com- 
pelled them to provide lamps for their 
vehicles. There were 7,000 cabs in Lon- 
don. If each four-wheel cab were to be 
furnished with two lamps, the annual cost 
would be £7 for each cab; while the total 
cost to the proprietors was estimated at 
between £25,000 and £50,000 a year. 
[*Oh!”] At all events, the cost would 
be very great, and it would fall upon a 
class of persons who even now were 
searcely able to exist in consequence of 
the heavy tax imposed upon them ; for it 
could not be too frequently repeated that 
each cab had to pay a duty of £19 5s. per 
annum, besides which every cabman had to 
pay 5s. per annum for his badge. Though 
the tax upon omnibuses had been reduced, 
no attempt had been made to lighten the 
burden borne by the owners of cabs. A 
letter had recently appeared in The Times 
written by Mr. Haddan, the late Superin- 
tendent of the Hackney Carriage Depart- 
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ment of the Metropolitan Police, stating 
that it was impossible for the cabdrivers to 
earn sufficient to keep themselves unless 
they obtained from the public sums in 
excess of the legal fare. This was a 
most unsatisfactory state of things, and he 
hoped, under the circumstances, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would take an early 
opportunity of repealing the clauses re- 
lating to the cab proprietors, and of in- 
troducing a measure consolidating all the 
Acts — six in number — containing 272 
clauses relating to hackney carriages in 
the metropolis. The duty on cabs ought 
also to be reduced, in order -to enable 
Londoners to obtain a supply of hackney 
carriages equal in point of comfort and 
accommodation to those of Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Birmingham, and various 
other towns. London was the worst sup- 
plied, because Government had taken the 
matter entirely into its own hands, whereas 
in the provinces the regulations were made 
by the municipal authorities. He thought 
this was a very good opportunity of amend- 
ing the laws relating to cabs in the metro- 
polis, and he hoped advantage would be 
taken of it. He hoped this would be a 
lesson to all future Secretaries of State 
that the House of Lords was not the 
proper place to initiate legislation for the 
traffic and commerce of the metropolis. 
Mr. LOCKE said, he hoped the present 
opportunity would not be lost of settling 
several questions with regard to the street 
traffic of the metropolis, because it was 
quite obvious that the cab proprietors and 
the costermongers were not the only per- 
sons dissatisfied with the Act. Great 
complaints were made on all sides respect- 
ing the enactments in the present Act of 
Parliament ; and numbers complained that 
they had never had an opportunity of 
stating their views on the subject, or of 
showing the grievances they were likely to 
endure under the Act, before a proper 
tribunal. They objected, and properly, to 
legislation affecting their interests being 
based merely on the recommendations of 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
and passed into law without having been 
submitted to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. It was suggested last 
Session by many Members that the mea- 
sure should be sent to a Select Committee 
of that House; but their advice was neg- 
lected, and the consequence was that the 
Act was not merely objectionable to the 
classes referred to, but also to other parties 
who claimed to be heard before a Com- 
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mittee of the House of Commons. Sir 
Richard Mayne had not attempted to put 
the Act in force, because he knew it would 
be impossible to do so without raising a 
storm about his ears that would put him 
in a position that would not be at all en- 
viable. Therefore, the Act had been a dead 
letter up to that moment; and was that, 
he asked, a satisfactory state of things? 
He suggested that the Government should 
consent that the provisions of the Act 
should not be enforced, and that another 
Bill should be brought in and submitted 
to a Committee of that House; and that 
not only the alteration suggested by his 
right hon. Friend should be made, but that 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
should have an opportunity of considering 
what other alterations were necessary in 
other parts of the Act. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reference to what had fallen from tae hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
that he was quite willing to bear his share 
of the blame of passing the Act in its present 
shape. It was a Bill of the last Govern- 
ment, taken up by the present Govern- 
ment. It was before the House for a con- 
siderable time, and at one time he thought 
there would be no opportunity of passing 
it. A great many Members were anxious 
it should pass, and in consequence of their 
wishes he went on with it, and it ulti- 
mately passed that House very much in 
the shape it came down from the House of 
Lords. The hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets did not take up the 
cause of the costermongers, who, in fact, 
were very probably ignorant of the provi- 
sions of the Bill until it was passed. The 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 
wished to refer the whole subject to a Select 
Committee; but he (Mr. G. Hardy) could 
only say that if this Bill were so referred, 
the grievance of the costermongers was not 
likely to be remedied in the present short 
Session. It was important that a discre- 
tion which did not now exist should be 
given to the police, and for this reason he 
had brought in a short Bill to remedy a 
pressing grievance, leaving other matters 
to be dealt with by a Committee if the 
House thought fit to appoint one. As to 
the statements of the cab proprietors, he 
was not prepared to assent to them in all 
respects. They might have grievances, 
but what they asked for was a consolida- 
tion of the law, and it would be hopeless 
to deal with that now. The question of 
the cabs was one of considerable difficulty. 
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They complained that there was a great 
pressure of taxation upon them ; but with 
regard to the lamps, it should be remem- 
bered that the Hansom cabs in almost 
every instance had lamps until, he be- 
lieved, a law was made to compel them, 
when they took them all away because 
they said they objected to compulsory 
powers. He was told with regard to the 
four-wheel cabs that it was not necessary 
that they should carry more lamps than 
the Hansoms, but that one could be placed 
in front of the driver on the splash-board, 
and therefore the large expenditure com- 
plained of need not be incurred. He be- 
lieved that it would be of great advantage 
to the cab proprietors themselves that their 
vehicles should have lamps, inasmuch as 
the cabs might then be seen and hailed 
from a much greater distance than cabs 
which had no lamps. The objections of 
the cab proprietors did not seem to be well 
supported by the deputation which had 
waited on him. One proprietor said, ‘If 
we do run over any persons we only bruise 
them a little ; we don’t kill them as the 
heavier carriages do;” and that seemed 
to be the main excuse for not carrying 
lamps. However, the Bill which he now 
asked leave to introduce dealt only with 
a particular grievance. He would lay it 
on the table and leave the House to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK observed, that 
the streets of the metropolis were said to 
be disgracefully managed, and were a dis- 
grace to our civilization ; when, however, 
a remedy was attempted objections were at 
once taken to it. It was clear that a city 
of 3,000,000 of inhabitants required street 
regulations. Many of the clauses of the 
Bill were exceedingly useful, and he hoped 
that the House would hesitate before alter- 
ing them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the amendment of the Metropolitan 
Streets Act (1867), ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Secretary Garnorne Harpy and Sir James 


Fereusson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


FENIAN CONVICTS AT MANCHESTER, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mx. MAGUIRE respectfully begged 
the attention of the House for a very few 
minutes to a most important question. To 
put himself in order he would conclude 
with a Motion. Unless some steps were 
taken, we were within a very short time 
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of hearing of a very solemn and a very 
terrible tragedy, and the question was 
whether the Government of England would 
allow that tragedy to be performed in the 
eyes of the world—whether they would 
go on, or whether they would pause. Into 
the merits of the question—the morality 
of the question he would not enter—were 
he to do so he might injure the cause of 
those on whose behalf he had risen to 
speak. A significant answer, however, had 
just been given by a Member of the Go- 
vernment. Of the five men who were 
tried and sentenced to death at Manchester, 
not only had one received a free pardon, 
but he had been restored to Her Majesty’s 
service. The others were to stand upon 
the scaffold, and the rope might have been 
fastened round their necks by the evidence 
of some of the very people who swore 
against the man just taken back into the 
Queen’s service without a stain upon his 
character. What had been done at Man- 
chester? Five men were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Five others were 
tried, but the evidence on that trial was 
so riddled and damaged that the prisoners 
were acquitted. Another batch of prisoners 
was then arraigned for the same offence; 
but the legal representatives of the Crown 
found that the evidence had been so dis- 
credited on the trial of the second batch 
that they would not proceed, and entered 
a nolle prosequi. Under those circum- 
stances, would it not be well for the 
Government to pause and consider whether 
the law of England was such as had been 
stated by the advocates of these men, or 
whether it had been correctly laid down 
by the Judges who tried them? These 
Judges might be very eminent in their 
profession, but they were not infallible. 
Now if, as he understood, a great many 
eminent men in Westminster Hall agreed 
in opinion with the counsel for the pri- 
soners, before the Government should do 
what was irrevocable they ought to have 
the case solemnly submitted to the adjudi- 
cation of all the Judges of England. He 
would say nothing as to the merits of the 
question, because, in his opinion, the man 
who should do so would act most indis- 
creetly ; but here the advocates of the 
condemned men put forward a certain legal 
proposition. They said that it was the 
law of England that if a man be arrested 
without a warrant, or upon an informal 
warrant, he might resist to the death ; and 
if strangers interfered to rescue him, and 
one of the captors was killed, the offence 
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was not murder, but manslaughter. That 
opinion rested on a decision of the twelve 
Judges in the case of Tooley, tried more 
than 150 years ago, the decision being 
arrived at by a majority of seven Judges 
to five, and it .had never since been re- 
versed—on the contrary, there had been 
many instances in which that decision had 
been fortified by the judgment of other 
Judges. To his own knowledge there 
were many able and learned men at the Bar 
who held that this was a question of the 
greatest gravity, and one which was worthy 
of having a solemn adjudication pronounced 
upon it. What did Mr. Justice Blackburn 
do? When the point was raised, he said 
he would put it to the jury whether there 
was a warrant, or whether the warrant 
was imperfect; but he never did, until 
the point was raised again on the third 
trial, when the Attorney General was so 
conscious of the worthlessness of the evi- 
dence which had broken down on the 
second trial that he entered a nolle prosequi. 
It was then that the Judge said— 

* Will you allow me to put this point, which 

was raised on the first issue? Will you allow me 
to t it to this Jury, which has no issue before 
it ” 
Now, in the name of all that was just, he 
would ask the Government not to perpe- 
trate a legal murder. He begged to move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Sm PATRICK O'BRIEN, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, he was certain there 
was not a Member of that House who did 
not recognise the deep solemnity of the 
occasion and account it one which de- 
manded at the hands of the Government 
the very gravest deliberation ; and it was 
in that spirit that he ventured to rise and 
add his humble voice to what had been 
urged by his hon. Friend, who had alluded 
to the circumstances of a trial of great 
moment, decided by Lord Chief Justice 
Holt a hundred years ago, and which was 
stated to have a direct bearing on the fate 
of the unhappy men whose case they were 
then considering. He (Sir Patrick O’ Brien) 
believed that all the learned gentlemen 
who defended the prisoners had pledged 
their professional character to the state- 
ment which they had embodied in a paper, 
which they had addressed to the Judges 
who tried the case; and that these Judges, 
sitting, not in open Court, but as it was 
technically called, in camera, had unfor- 
tunately arrived at the conclusion that 
this grave question was not one to be 
reserved for future consideration. He 
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believed that the Judges were not in the 
habit of depending on their individual 
judgment in important cases, but that, on 
the contrary, they were in the habit of seek- 
ing the assistance of their brother Judges; 
and he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to state whether this had been done 
in the present case; and, if so, whether the 
Judges were unanimously of the opinion 
that the case ought not to receive a further 
consideration—for if only one of the Judges 
entertained a doubt, he thought a case was 
made out for a solemn re-consideration of 
the case. If such were the facts, he hoped 
the public would be informed that full 
justice would be done in the case. Not 
only the people of Manchester, of London, 
and of England, but the people of Europe, 
and of all civilized countries, were look- 
ing with the deepest interest to see what 
would be the course taken by the Govern- 
ment of a country—which had ever prided 
itself on its strictly merciful and impartial 
administration of justice — in connection 
with these men. 
Mr. FAWCETT said, that nothing but 
a sense of the great responsibility which 
lay upon Members of that House could 
induce him to say a word on this subject; 
but he felt that they were on the eve of a 
very great crisis. He was not going to 
express any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. He fully recognised the difficulty in 
which the Government were placed ; they 
had a fearful responsibility upon them, 
and he would be the last person to say a 
single word which could in the slightest 
degree tend to increase that difficulty. 
Without uttering one word of sympathy 
with Fenianism—for he looked upon it as 
a foolish, and therefore as a wicked conspi- 
racy—he had no hesitation in saying that 
if the four men who were now condemned 
to death should be hanged in Manchester 
on Saturday morning, that event would 
send a thrill of horror into the hearts of 
thousands in this country. Now, he wished 
to ask the Government whether there were 
not some grounds which might induce them 
to exercise the prerogative of mercy? He 
would not say a word to palliate the 
offence which these men had committed. 
If he were to do so, he should commit a 
mistake as great as if he should apply to 
it language of unnecessary harshness. But 
what he felt was this—that, owing to an 
unfortunate mistake — for it was a grave 
mistake, and one fruitful in serious con- 
sequences — one man who had been con- 
victed and condemned to death had im- 
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mediately afterwards obtained a full par- 
don, and thus an air of uncertainty was 
thrown over the trial. That circumstance 
had produced an impression upon the public 
mind; and when they considered how much 
that impression would be deepened if the 
four men were executed, he thought it 
would be seen that there were some 
grounds for the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy. There were two elements in 
the case which undoubtedly, whether 
rightly or not, would excite popular sym- 
pathy on behalf of the criminals. If the 
man who fired the fatal shot were hung, 
there were three others who did not fire 
the fatal shot. There would therefore 
be a difference, though not a legal one, 
in the public mind between the case of 
Allen and that of the three others. He 
had come up to London for the purpose 
of asking several hon. Members of that 
House—he did not wish to conceal it—to 
sign a memorial to the Home Secretary 
on behalf of the condemned Fenians. More 
than one hon. Member of great experience 
and judgment had told him that they would 
willingly have signed the memorial, but 
for the unseemly and disgraceful scene 
enacted at the Home Office. Now nobody 
regretted that scene more than he did. It 
was most unfortunate, and he thought, 
perhaps, too strong an epithet could not 
be applied to it; but he implored the Go- 
vernment not to let that scene in the 
slightest degree affect their determination. 
Even if they thought there was no ground 
for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
let them give an assurance to the country 
that their decision had not been at all 
swayed by the unseemly behaviour of fifty 
men, who, although excited, could not be 
excused. Let them at least be able to 
show that they had not been influenced in 
the most remote degree by the violent lan- 
guage that had been used and the threats 
that had been uttered in a time of much 
popular excitement. This was a question in- 
volving important considerations of policy, 
and for his own part he believed a strong 
Government exhibited its strength and 
proved its confidence in it by exercising 
mercy. For 400 years we had endeavoured 
to show our power in Ireland by exercis- 
ing rigour, and that rigorous policy had 
cast a blot upon the reigns of some of our 
greatest monarchs. Let us on this occa- 
sion exercise mercy, and while firm in our 
policy, let us be determined to do all we 
could to ameliorate some of the wrongs 
under which Ireland suffered. Let not 
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the Government be afraid of the reproach 
that they had given way to a popular cry, 
for he believed they would really show 
their power by exercising the sacred pre- 
rogative of mercy. He had never felt 
more strongly in his life than on this sub- 
ject. Indeed, it had made him quite miser- 
able to think of what was about to be done. 
He firmly believed that if the Government 
saw fit to exercise mercy, future genera- 
tions would regard them as having done 
perhaps more than any Government had 
ever done before to win the hearts of the 
Irish people. 

Siz GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
for the purpose of making only one obser- 
vation, which was that the United King- 
dom was the only country in the civilized 
world where the right of appeal in crimi- 
nal cases did not exist. This country was 
the only one in the world where a man 
condemned to death, or to any other 
punishment, could not have an appeal to 
the highest tribunal of the land. In civil 
cases, where the smallest sums of money 
were in dispute, a man could, after the 
verdict of a jury was given against him, 
carry the case from court to court until he 
reached the supreme tribunal, no matter 
whether he had valid grounds for doing so 
or not; and it was a di to this 
country that in the case of life and death 
no such appeal could be even upon legal 
points raised at the trial, unless leave were 
given by the Judge who tried the prisoner, 
and who possibly had formed a strong opi- 
nion against him. Let them apply the 
principle of appeal to all cases. In this 
one there were four men under sentence 
of death in whose favour a point of law 
had been raised. He had the highest pos- 
sible respect for Mr. Justice Blackburn 
and Mr. Justice Mellor, who were Judges 
worthy of the high position they occupied; 
but all he could say was, that the point of 
law being raised, there were two opinions 
on the subject. The counsel for the pri- 
soners were confident that the point of 
law they had raised would reduce the 
offence from murder to manslaughter, and 
therefore thought that the lives of the 
offenders ought not to be sacrificed. Other 
lawyers held the same opinion. The Judges 
differed from them; but still the fact re- 
mained that a point of law had been raised 
in favour of these men, which it was surely 
desirable should be settled before their 
death would render it useless to settle it 
so far as they were concerned. This was 
a most solemn question, and he certainly 
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thought that the circumstances were quite 
sufficient to justify Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in suspending the execution of the 
men until this point of law was argued 
and decided, and it was fairly shown that 
the prisoners had forfeited their lives to 
the country, which could only be decided 
by the Judges of the Exchequer Chamber. 
He did not think that there could be two 
opinions upon the subject, that, notwith- 
standing the theory of the law, the right 
of appeal ought to be admitted in this 
case. He hoped the Home Secretary and 
the Attorney General, whom he was glad 
to see in his place, would be influenced by 
these considerations. 

Mr. Serseantr GASELEE said, that 
he was not going to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Faweett) in the view 
he took of the case, differing as he did from 
almost every sentence that he had uttered, 
nor was he prepared to take upon himself 
the responsibility of recommending to the 
Government to exercise or withhold the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy; but 
the purpose for which he rose was to ex- 
press his opinion that it was of the utmost 
importance that in such circumstances as 
the present the utmost caution and delibe- 
ration should be used. He would not pre- 
sume to address the House on the point of 
law ; but he wished to put it as strongly to 
the Government as he could, that in this 
case, where there was the point of law 
involved in the first trial, it was not until 
the third trial took place that the Judge 
left the question about the legality of the 
warrant to the jury ; therefore he did not 
think that the country would be satisfied 
until the question had been submitted to 
the whole of the Judges, and had been de- 
cided by them. Any difficulty he pre- 
viously felt was increased by the publica- 
tion of the correspondence between Mr. 
Justice Blackburn and the prisoners’ coun- 
sel. The learned Judge stated that he 
had consulted other Judges; but he went 
on to say that although that judgment had 
satisfied him that he had come to a right 
conclusion, the responsibility rested with 
him and not with them. Therefore he 
had only consulted them extra-judicially. 
An extra-judicial opinion of this kind, 
asked for by a Judge who was firm—per- 
haps too firm—in his opinion was not 
satisfactory ; and he thought the country 
would not be satisfied until the Judges had 
given a judicial and deliberate opinion in 
the case. There were few, he believed, 
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been committed ; but the greater the crime 
and the greater the excitement to which 
it had given rise, the greater was the care 
that should be exercised. Therefore he 
ventured to ask that for a few days only 
the sentence should be respited, until the 
opinion of the Judges, who were all now 
in town, was taken. It certainly appeared 
to him to be a blot upon our judicial sys- 
tem that there should be no right of appeal 
in criminal cases, and that it should be made 
to depend upon the Judge whether a point 
of law raised in a prisoner’s favour should 
be permitted to be brought before a Court 
of Review or not. He had had some ex- 
perience in criminal trials, having twice 
travelled the Circuit for Her Majesty’s 
Judges, and he said unhesitatingly that in a 
cease like this he would not take upon him- 
self the responsibility of deciding on the 
fate of these prisoners without having the 
assistance of the Judges. He therefore 
most respectfully implored his right hon. 
Friend to suspend the execution of the 
sentence for a few days, and he believed 
that if the Judges once decided the point, 
not a voice would be raised against the 
Government in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion as to the fate of these men ; but if 
they were executed merely on the opinion 
of the two Judges alone who tried them 
that this point should not be heard in 
their favour, great dissatisfaction would, he 
feared, be felt even among men who 
abhorred Fenianism as much as anybody 
could, 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN rose to 
join with other hon. Members in their 
appeal that the execution of these convicts 
should be postponed until the question of 
law raised in their favour was decided by 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. He must 
say that he very much regretted that 
Mr. Justice Blackburn had not thought fit 
to reserve the point submitted to him ; at 
the same time, he was perfectly aware 
that it was in his discretion alone to do 
so. He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) 
that it was a serious blot in our judicial 
system that, while appeals were allowed in 
the most trivial cases affecting the rights 
of property, they were not allowed, except 
in some cases, by consent of the Judge, and, 
in other cases, with the fiat of the Attorney 
General. He would not express any opinion 
whether the point raised was a sound one 
or not; but everyone must admit that it was 
a question of the highest gravity, worthy 
the consideration of the highest tribunal 
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in the land, and if the Judges should 
decide against it, the unfortunate convicts 
would suffer their sentence with much 
greater satisfaction to the public than if 
they were hurried into eternity without 
such a decision. The House would remem- 
ber that in the case of Charlotte Winsor, 
though the crime of which she had been 
convicted was a most atrocious one, the 
late Law Officers of the Crown granted 
their fiat for a point of law being argued 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
case was then allowed to go to a Court of 
Error, which affirmed the decision, and 
the public mind was satisfied. He there- 
fore thought that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) was quite 
justified by the correspondence which had 
been published in bringing the matter 
before the attention of the House. There 
was no difficulty in dealing with this 
matter. Within a week or ten days the 
Judges could be summoned and give their 
decision upon the point. It was not too 


* late for Mr. Justice Blackburn to reserve 


the points yet, and no doubt he would do 
so if the Home Secretary expressed a wish 
that it should be done. He had addressed 
himself to the question entirely in its legal 
aspect, and he did not think, as a lawyer, 
he should have been performing his duty 
if he had not exp: his sentiments on 
this occasion. 

Mr. BAGWELL trusted that the Go- 
vernment would listen with attention to 
the representations now made to them. 
Undoubtedly, these men had been found 
guilty of the offence of which they were 
charged, nor could he deny the existence 
of a dangerous conspiracy ; but as the legal 
point had been raised, in what a position 
would the two learned Judges who tried 
the case and Her Majesty’s Government 
be, if these men should be executed, and 
it should turn out afterwards that the 
point raised did change the character of 
the offence, and how greatly it would 
aggravate the disaffection in Ireland. He 
was sorry that it had been necessary to 
bring this question before the House. He 
was quite sure that the Government were 
anxious to show mercy to these men, if it 
could be shown consistently with safety 
to the State. The people of England had 
not suffered anything like so much from 
Fenianism as the loyal portion of the Irish 
people had, and no one was more anxious 
than he to see it put down; but he im- 
plored the Government not to be steeled 
by popular clamour, being convinced that 
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if it was considered expedient that these 
convicts should undergo the full sentence 
of the law, the people would be much 
better satisfied that execution should be 
delayed until after the Judges had given a 
judicial opinion upon the point which had 
been raised. If it were decided by the 
Judges that the sentence must be legally 
carried out, it would then be time for 
those who had a feeling against capital 
punishment in such a case to come for- 
ward and urge the Government to spare 
the lives of these men. 

Mr. REARDEN thought that the Go- 
vernment would do a wise act in referring 
this question to the Judges. It could do 
no harm, the minds of the people of Eng- 
land would be set at rest by their decision, 
and possibly a miscarriage of justice might 
be prevented. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I will not 
conceal from the House the painful position 
in which this discussion necessarily places 
both myself and also to a certain extent 
the Government with which I am con- 
nected. But, as I understand it, the ques- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Maguire) wishes to raise is not one as 
to the merits of the case at all, but as to 
what he calls the legal question. That is 
to say—I must beg the hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon for saying it—he wishes me to 
take an absolutely illegal course. In a 
case of the utmost gravity, as I admit it to 
be, and which has therefore been con- 
sidered with the utmost gravity and care 
by the Judges who tried it, he wishes me 
to show this mark of contempt for them, 
after they have taken upon themselves the 
most solemn and painful responsibility, 
which they might have avoided by throw- 
ing over their legal decision on the points 
raised before them, and by referring them 
to some tribunal which I have neither the 
power nor the right to summon. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, let me say, when the 
point was raised before him and his brother 
Judge, thought so little of it at the time 
that he did not think it even right to say 
that he would consult any other person 
about it, or take any other step in reference 
to it, but decide it at once. He thought 
there was nothing in the point to cause 
any difference in the verdict that the jury 
ought to give. But when he came to 
London he did consult all the Judges. I 
believe I am in a position to say that from 
no single Judge did he receive an adverse 
opinion to that which he and Mr. Justice 
Mellor had formed. Mr. Justice Blackburn 
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needs no praise of mine; but this I will 
say, that a man of more acute intellect, or 
more fit to come to a right decision on a 
point of law than Mr. Justice Blackburn 
does not exist. And when I know the 
pains he has taken, and the labour he has 
given himself in order that he might arrive 
at a right conclusion as well upon the facts 
of the case as upon the points of law, I 
should consider I ill discharged the duty 
that I have to perform if, after the Judges 
have tried the case and decided upon a 
point of law, I were to take a step such as 
has never been taken under such cireum- 
stances before, and call upon the Judges to 
review the judgment of those who are 
solely responsible for what they have done, 
and who have taken upon themselves—I 
will not say boldly, but conscientiously— 
that responsibility because they believed 
it to be their duty. That responsibility 
has been exercised, I believe, justly as well 
as conscientiously, and it will never be 
my duty to interfere with the execution 
on that ground which the hon. Gentleman 
has mentioned. 

Me. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that this was a solemn and important sub- 
ject, and he wished to correct an error 
into which the right hon. Gentleman, as a 
public functionary, had fallen. The right 
hon. Gentleman would not commit an 
illegal act if he advised Her Majesty to 
exercise her Prerogative, and ask her 
Judges to consider whether there was 
any legal objection to this conviction. 
He went deeper than the Act of Parlia- 
ment; he stood upon the Prerogative of 
the Crown. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no precedent 
for such an interference, yet precedent 
after precedent could be quoted anterior 
to the Act of Parliament which was passed 
a few years since; for whenever cases 
occurred which deserved to be argued be- 
fore the Judges, Her Majesty graciously 
called them together to consult upon those 
eases. It was the Prerogative of the 
Crown to call in the Judges to advise Her 
Majesty when she was asked to exercise 
the Prerogative, not of mercy, but of par- 
don, on the ground that there had been an 
illegal conviction. He must admit that he 
had not studied this question. It might 
be that Mr. Justice Blackburn and Mr. 
Justice Mellor were right; but it might 
also be that they were wrong in their 
ruling upon the question of law raised 
before them. But as regarded the extra- 
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to the other Judges, he desired to point 
out that a private reference was one 
thing and a public argument conducted by 
counsel on both sides quite another, and it 
might be that the Judges who had given 
their private judgment if they heard the 
arguments pro and con might say that 
they had been rather too hasty, and they 
might decide differently if they heard 
those arguments. The question now was, 
whether it was right for the Secretary 
of State to submit to the gracious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty whether her 
Judges should not be called together to 
say whether there had or had not been a 
failure of justice so far as the legal point 
of objection was concerned. The lawyers 
in that House confined themselves to the 
legal objection; but when the counsel for 
these prisoners said they believed they 
could adduce arguments to show that the 
conviction was a wrong one, it would be 
wise, generous, and right for the Secretary 
of State to advise the Crown to have it 
thoroughly argued. He had no doubt 
about the policy and propriety of such a 
course. It might be that there was little 
or nothing in the objection taken; but 
the grand object of the administration of 
justice was to give public satisfaction, and 
the only answer to the appeal seemed to 
be, “Let us hurry on the execution.’’ 

Cries of ‘‘No!’] It must amount to that. 

he great object was to have every one 
satisfied that this was not an illegal or 
improper conviction. But was there no 
ground for the public uneasiness? He 
wished to direct the attention of the At- 
torney General to what took place on one 
of the subsequent trials. He understood 
that an objection was taken to the legality 
of the conviction for murder on the ground 
that there was no warrant in the hands of 
the officer who had the rescued prisoners 
in custody, and that the question whether 
there was a warrant or not, or whether 
it was a legal warrant or not, was not 
submitted as a matter of fact to the first 
jury. But he heard that afterwards, on 
the third trial, with an entirely new jury 
—the question having been thus raised 
on the first trial—the learned Judge pro- 
posed that the matter of fact as to the ex- 
istence of the warrant and its being in the 
possession of the officer should be put to the 
third jury. He did not mean to say any- 
thing uncivil or unkind of the learned 
Judge; but the circumstance to which he 
had referred showed that Judges might 
make mistakes; and if they could make 
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mistakes in a matter of that description, 
was it not possible that there might have 
been an error of judgment committed with 
reference to the other questions raised to 
be submitted to the Judges? Moreover, 
the very fact mentioned by the Home 
Secretary that Mr. Justice Blackburn had 
given his most anxious and careful atten- 
tion to investigating whether there was 
anything in the points raised would, he 
thought, convince ordinary minds that 
they were worthy of being submitted to 
the other Judges. That circumstance 
might lead very fairly to the inference that 
the simple course of proceeding adopted in 
former times, and followed for centuries— 
namely, that of Her Majesty calling upon 
her Judges to hear counsel argue points of 
law raised in favour of her subjects who 
might be exposed to the operation of the 
criminal law—ought to be resorted to in 
this instance. From his own reading and 
experience he could state that before the 
Act passed, which gave a sort of right of 
appeal, the course adopted by the Judges 
was this :—Upon counsel raising an objec- 
tion, the Judge would say, “ I reserve that 
for the consideration of the twelve Judges.” 
But that meant not simply that he had the 
power of reserving it, but that he sub- 
mitted that Her Majesty, having reference 
to her gracious regard for the lives of her 
subjects, should call upon the twelve 
Judges to decide whether or no, according 
to the law of the land, there had been a 
right conviction. It was therefore to be 
hoped that the Secretary of State would 
not feel himself te be in the critical pre- 
dicament which he supposed ; because the 
responsibility was not upon the right hon. 
Gentleman. That was a total mistake. 
All that was suggested was that he should 
solicit Her Majesty to ask the advice of her 
Judges, after hearing counsel on both 
sides, as to whether there had been a legal 
or an illegal conviction for murder. In 
order to give entire satisfaction to the 
public it was desirable that the questions 
which had been raised and agitated in that 
case should be submitted to the careful 
consideration of the Judges, so that they 
might hear them fully and fairly argued 
upon both sides—for he apprehended that 
hitherto they had heard but one side— 
namely,. the arguments of Mr. Justice 
Blackburn and Mr. Justice Mellor. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had been pre- 
pared, on the authority of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundalk 
(Sir George Bowyer), to mention a prece- 
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dent ; but he was so satisfied with what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Chambers) had just stated, that he did not 
think that necessary, and he would not 
then press his Motion. 


On Question, “‘ That the Motion be 
withdrawn,”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I was in the ex- 
pectation, Sir, after so much had been 
said on a question of such delicacy and 
importance, that we should have had the 
assistance which I think is usually given 
to the House by the Attorney General. 
Perhaps that hon. and learned Gentleman 
will have the kindness to state to us dis- 
tinctly his view of the law on this matter. 
I certainly was waiting for that expla- 
nation, and I yet trust that we shall be 
favoured with it. I will only now express 
with very great deference and humility, 
and certainly with reservation and due 
submission to whatever may be told us 
upon information coming from the highest 
quarters, the view which I am myself 
disposed to take, as far as I can understand 
the matter. I was not able altogether to 
follow the argument of my hon. and 
lerrned Friend who spoke last. A verbal 
question may arise upon the precise ex- 
pression used by the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Home Secretary) when he said that 
he was invited to do an illegal act. I can 
quite understand that an argument may 
be made that there is no statute prohibit- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman from taking 
the course which has been pointed out by 
my hon. and learned Friend, and that 
consequently he would not be offending 
against the statute or doing an illegal act. 
Whether that be so or not, I am unable 
to say; but, as I gather the state of the 
case, it is something like this :—The prac- 
tice in previous periods, as has been lucidly 
shown by my hon. and learned Friend 
who spoke last (Mr. Montagu Chambers), 
was that when there was a suspicion that 
a conviction come to was not a good and 
valid conviction, the Crown, as being ge- 
nerally responsible for the administration 
of justice, was in the habit from time to 
time of referring to the Judges for their 
opinion on the point. Now, if nothing 
further had taken place, I could under- 
stand that the appeal made to the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government would 
be a very strong one. But is it not the 
fact that in recent times we have passed a 
statute which, in lieu of leaving this mat- 
ter to the general discretion of the Crown, 
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has distinctly pointed out and provided 
the means of bringing it to issue? That 
is to say, it is now provided that, the point 
being raised, it shall be considered by the 
Judges who tried the case ; that the judg- 
ment of those Judges shall be final; that 
they have the power of reserving the 
point if they think fit, but if they do not 
reserve it for the Court above, their judg- 
ment is final. Consequently, I am bound 
to say it appears to me that the verbal 
question which may be raised upon the 
expression used by the Secretary of State 
would be a verbal question only, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman is entitled, if 
that be the true state of the facts, to say 
that the statute having provided a distinct 
and specific means of carrying to issue 
those questions which were formerly dealt 
with by Prerogative, it is no longer in the 
spirit of the statute—it is no longer acting 
in that spirit in which all the proceedings 
of the Executive ought to be conducted— 
if the Crown, overlooking, or at any rate 
passing by, the provisions of the statute, 
were now to fall back upon that other mode 
of procedure of which it is quite evident 
that the statute was intended to get rid. 
At ali events, I think it would certainly 
be requisite for those who take the respon- 
sibility of pressing the Government in this 
matter, to show that since the statute 
passed the old and former method of pro- 
ceeding has nevertheless still continued in 
use. If it has not so continued in use, it 
seems to me—I confess upon what may be 
an insufficient and unauthoritative view of 
the case—that there would be a disregard 
of the spirit and intention of the Legisla- 
ture in now falling back upon the former 
method. I hope, Sir, we shall have the 
advantage of hearing from the Attorney 
General the precise condition of the law 
on a matter of this great delicacy and 
importance. The House always, justly, I 
think, looks for that assistance, and is 
always disposed to attach the greatest 
weight to the declarations of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on questions of this 
difficulty with respect to which we stand 
in need of information. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, I 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has stated with 
perfect accuracy that there was a period, 
before the recent Statute passed, when 
the Crown was in the habit of consulting 
the Judges upon points of law raised be- 
fore one of the Judges, who gave advice 
upon written statements sent to each of 
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|those learned Judges, on which th 
might express their opinions. And t 
think I am right in saying that in those 
cases it was the universal practice of the 
Judges to give their opinions, not upon 
the arguments of counsel, but upon private 
consultation among themselves with re- 
ference to the facts and circumstances 
brought before them. But since then, as 
is well known, a power has been given to 
a Judge, if he thinks that a question raised 
before him is worthy of consideration, to 
have that question reserved for the solemn 
argument and decision of the Judges in 
a Court of Law. Now, in this particular 
case—although I will avoid, as far as I 
possibly can, saying one word about the 
facts connected with the Fenians—the 
question that was raised at the trial was 
argued, and at considerable length—not, 
as generally happens, in a criminal court, 
before one Judge only, but before two 
Judges, who gave it their consideration, 
and made up their minds, according to the 
view which they then took, that there was 
nothing in the objection that was raised. 
But, on the application of the learned 
counsel for the prisoners, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, the presiding Judge, said that 
he would re-consider the question; and 
if, upon further consideration, he should 
think there was anything at all in the 
objection, he would certainly reserve it 
for the learned Judges in the Court above. 
Since then it is well known that Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, having had a consul- 
tation with Mr. Justice Mellor, and also, 
as we learn, having consulted the other 
learned Judges, has come to the conclu- 
sion that it would not be right for him to 
suggest that there is any question of diffi- 
culty which ought to be reserved for the 
consideration of the learned Judges. Act- 
ing, then, as I am sure the House will feel 
that he does act, under a sense of the 
responsibility which attaches to him as 
a Judge, in expressing his opinion that 
there is nothing in the point reserved, 
and not acting on the mere responsibility 
of a counsel who says he can raise an 
ingenious argument upon it, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn has determined that, according 
to his judgment, here is not in this case 
a legal question which ought to be re- 
served, and therefore he has declined to 
suggest that it should be sent before the 
Judges in a Court of Law. So far as I 
know, since the responsibility has thus 
been thrown on the Judges of deciding 
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reserved, the old system, to which my 
hon. and learned Friend opposite has re- 
ferred, has been practically abolished ; and 
taking into consideration the solemn sense 
of responsibility under which the learned 
Judges who presided on the Special Com- 
mission acted, in coming to the conclu- 
sion that there was no question which they 
deemed it to be their duty to reserve for 
argument, I think we ought to receive the 
determination at which they have arrived 
as being the proper one under the cireum- 
stances of the case. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

Tue COMPTROLLER or raz HOUSE- 
HOLD (Viscount Royston) reported Her 
wT Answer to the Address, as fol- 
ows :— 


** Your loyal and dutiful Address has 
afforded Me much satisfaction 


“ I rely on your cordial co-operation in 
giving effect to the measures, which will be 
submitted to you, for the purpose of up- 
holding the honour of My Crown and pro- 
moting the happiness and prosperity of My 
people.” 


PRINTING, 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed hy Order of this House, and for the 
purpose of selecting and arranging for Printing, 
Returns and Papers presented in pursuance of 
Motions made by Members of this House ; ”— 
Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Sir Joun Paxineton, Mr. 
Waxrotz, Mr. Henizy, Mr. Carpweut, Mr. 
GaskeELL, Sir Starrorp Norrucore, The O’Conor 
Don, Mr. Hastines Russext, Mr. Curpsrs, and 
Mr. Hunr:—Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Six o'clock. 


~~ 
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MINUTES. ]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Fitzhardinge, after the Death of his 
Father. 
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PETITIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv PORTMAN rose to present two 
Petitions of Members of the Church of 
England in the Diocese of Salisbury, com- 
plaining of a recent Charge of the Bishop 
of that Diocese, and praying for the Estab- 
lishment of some Tribunal for the speedy 
and inexpensive settling of all Cases of 
controverted Doctrine or Practice. The 
noble Lord said, he had been requested to 
present these Petitions, which were signed 
by more than 3,000 people living in the 
diocese of Salisbury, and the Petitioners 
were some of them clergy, some of them the 
largest owners of property in the diocese ; 
and there were also a great mass of yeo- 
manry and owners of small property, a great 
body of churchwardens, a large number of 
justices of the peace, and many of the large 
and small farmers and tradesmen in that 
diocese. He would have preferred that 
any other than he had been charged with 
the matter, as it placed him in a most 
painful position; but the importance of 
the questions involved constrained him to 
pursue the course which he proposed to 
adopt. He was told that the Petition was 
signed by only a few, if any, Dissenters ; 
but that some of those who signed the 
Petition were called Dissenters by the 
clergymen who resided in their districts, 
because they had left the churches when 
changes had been introduced which were 
distasteful to them; but he (Lord Portman), 
for one, did not regard such persons in the 
light of Dissenters. The Petitioners com- 
plained of the Charge which had been de- 
livered by the Bishop of Salisbury, and of 
the following doctrines taught—namely, 

“That the Bishops of our Established Church 
inherit from the Apostles an authority to confer 
on all who are fully ordained certain extraordinary 
powers. 1. A miraculous sacerdotal power to 
produce by certain words and actions an external 
objective presence of Christ’s body, and of Christ’s 
blood, in every celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
2. A supernatural sacerdotal judicial power either 
to retain sin by excommunication, or to remit sin 
by the ordinance of absolution necessitating a 
previous confession. Your Petitioners, therefore, 
protesting against these doctrines as contrary to 
the plain teaching of Scripture of our Protestant 
Church, and of its great divines, humbly pray that 
your Lordships may devise such measures as may 
avert the evil consequences of the doctrines set 
forth in the aforesaid Charge, by appointing some 
tribunal which shall afford a speedy and inex- 
pensive means of settling all cases of controverted 
doctrine or practice.” 

He should be failing in his du 
Lordships’ House if he entere 
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moment into any question of doctrine, or 
into any theological discussion, and he had 
only read the words of the Petition in order 
that their Lordships might be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the complaints. 
He felt that he had no right to say to 
their Lordships that the opinions held by 
the right rev. Prelate were right or wrong. 
For himself, he believed that what each 
man thought right that he had a right to 
hold. But their Lordships would not be 
surprised to learn that great consternation 
had been caused in the diocese of Salisbury, 
because it was generally believed that no 
Bishop in the Established Church had pre- 
viously put forth such doctrines as be- 
longing to the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. He was anxious to avoid saying 
anything which could be offensive to the 
right rev. Prelate, because all those who 
were acquainted with the right rev. Pre- 
late, as a Christian man and apart from his 
position in the Church, held him in great 
esteem and regard. His business now, 
however, was not to enter into anything 
personal or individual, but simply on be- 
half of these Petitioners to speak of the 
right rev. Prelate in his official capacity. 
And he thought it but fair to the Peti- 
tioners that he should read to their Lord- 
ships one or two paragraphs in the Charge 
to show that they were not making state- 
ments unadvisedly. The right rev. Pre- 
late, in pages 74 and 75, said-— 

“ And what, my brethren, is that effect which 
our Church teaches us to look for from the conse- 
cration of the elements in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper? I answer without hesitation, 
because I think the evidence I can produce is 
very clear, that our Church witnesses that through 
consecration the body and blood of Christ become 
really present, and by this I mean ‘ present with- 
out us,’ and not only ‘in the soul of the faithful 
receiver ’—objective and not subjective only.” 


He (Lord Portman) would now come to 
another matter—for he was anxious to 
avoid as much as possible all discussion on 
matters of doctrine. In pages 108 and 
109 were the following passages :— 


** The Church of England may be disestablished, 
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and when she has lost all the manifold blessings 
(and they are priceless ones) of her present posi- | 
tion, she may be driven by her very weakness to | 
throw herself upon other principles of a better | 
strength ; and then ious of the d 

her ecclesiastical position, and resting her claims 

both on authority and on her oneness in doctrine | 
with the undivided Church, she may trustfully, | 
tenderly, and yet with the firm authority of one 
whose Magna Charta is that large and uncon- | 
ditional promise which our Lord added to His | 
commission, employ, and direct, and control the | 
energies of the eager faith and the ardent love of 
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her members. The great increase of the devotion 
and zeal which have, I am told, become one of the 
characteristic marks of many of her younger 
members, under even our present circumstances, 
would make the condition of a free Church a very 
hopeful one. 

“The remedy for our present ills and the escape 
from our present danger may, I think, be included 
under the one large head of changing our past 
defensive policy into a constructive one—the 
taking and wielding ‘the armour of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left ;’ not only the 
shield for defence, but the sword and spear of 
the spirit wherewith to contend against all who 
oppose themselves.” 


Tue Bisnop or SALISBURY said, he 
was perfectly prepared to discuss the 
whole matter, paragraph by paragraph ; 
but he thought it scarcely fair that the 
noble Lord should cull extracts from the 
Charge, as he had been doing, without 
alluding to other passages by which they 
were balanced. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, his only object 
was to save their Lordships’ time. In the 
120th page of the Charge the right rev. 
Prelate warned the clergy not to be afraid 
of the “offence of priestcraft,” or of the 
ignominy which in the present day at- 
tached to the word “‘sacerdotal.” Those 
were matters they could all understand. 
A great many who knew very little about 
matters of doctrine were still searcely pre- 
pared to submit to a constructive system 
of priestcraft—such a system as would be 
calculated to bring us back to the dominion 
of the Church of Rome, He did not know 
whether the right rev. Prelate desired to 
inaugurate such a system; but judging 
from the statements contained in his 
Charge, it might be inferred that he was 
about to embark in a constructive policy 
upon an extended sacerdotal system which 
was commonly called priestcraft; but as 
the right rev. Prelate had signed the 
document which had emanated from the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, he trusted that he 
had seen fit with time and reflection to 
modify some of the views expressed in his 
Charge. Now, the right rev. Prelate in 
the autumn of last year did that which 
to many of them appeared to be scarcely 
prudent—he answered a letter which was 
published in Zhe Times, signed “S. G. O.,” 
in which the question arose as to the 
claims of the clergy, and a comparison was 
made as to the rights which the clergy of 
the Eastern and Western Churches claimed 
for themselves. He claimed the same 
powers which the Priests of the rest of 
the Catholic Church, both in the East and 
West, have ever claimed as their inheri- 
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tance. That answer of the right rev.| Prelate had caused great grief and sorrow ; 
Prelate sounded the first alarm in the but it was impossible that the religion 


diocese of Salisbury, and a meeting was 
held in the western part of the diocese to | 
yg against the position which their | 

ishop had taken up, and which had s0 | 
much alarmed the clergy and the laity of | 
the district. The answer given by the right | 


rev. Prelate was that when the proper time 
came he meant to explain more fully— 
and this he had done in his Charge—what 
he really meant. The next step was the 
publication of the Charge, and he believed 
the right rev. Prelate had had the opinion 
of a great body of clergy expressed to him 
on the subject. He was not aware that 
the Bishop had endeavoured on any ocea- 
sion to force his clergy to accept his 
views ; bat there were men who always 
yielded to one in authority, and who 
would endeavour to do what was agree- 
able to the Bishop, even though it might 
bring into his parish discord and confusion ; 
and therefore it might become absolutely 
necessary that steps should be taken to 
ascertain the soundness of the positions 
which had been put forward by the right 
rev. Prelate, or else novelties introduced 
into parishes might lead to discord and 
strife, without the possibility of obtaining 
any legal decision to guide the parties, 
The great grievance of those who enter- 
tained views contrary to those held by 
the Bishop was that there was no tri- 
bunal in existence wherein the questions 
raised might be speedily and inexpensively 
decided. The process in the existing Eccle- 
siastical Courts was so ruinously expensive 
and so slow that no one, except under the 
most extraordinary pressure, would think 
of commencing proceedings in them in 
relation to subjects similar to that he had 
brought under their Lordships’ notice. 
The right rev. Prelate had furnished his 
diocese and the country with an example 
of the working of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
by instituting proceedings in them against 
one of the authors of the book which was 
well known under its title of Lssays and 
Reviews. Probably if less had been said 
about that work it would have been for- 
gotten much sooner than it had been; and, 
had it not been for other matters mixed 
up with it, perhaps it would have been 
better to have left the right rev. Prelate’s 
Charge without further comment being 
made upon it; for in his (Lord Portman’s) 
opinion it, in truth, was worth little more 
than the paper and ink spent upon it. 
The Charge delivered by the right rev. 





of the people of this country, which 
was founded upon the Rock of Ages, could 
be affected by such a Charge as that of 
the right rev. Prelate: the Charge would, 
in all probability, lead to discord and 
strife in many parishes, and some per- 
sons have already expressed their doubt 
whether they could conscientiously ap- 
proach the Holy Table when the right 
rev. Prelate was officiating, lest it might 
be supposed that they participated in the 
opinions he had promulgated. Under 
these circumstances, the Charge could not 
be passed over altogether without notice. 
He would refrain from saying more upon 
this part of the subject. But there was 
another point, not affecting the right rev. 
Prelate, to which he wished to draw the 
attention of their Lordships, and more 
particularly that of the noble and learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack® The Petitioners 
prayed for the establishment of a tribunal 
which could do justice speedily and inex- 
pensively. He did not pretend for a mo- 
ment that any suggestion he could offer to 
their Lordships would be of the least 
value ; but he thought it right to lay be- 
fore the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack for his calm consideration his 
proposition, that the noble and learned 
Lord might consult with the members of 
the right rev. Bench as to the possibility of 
establishing some such tribunal as he was 
about to indicate. Both the civil and the 
criminal laws were administered by such 
tribunals, and facilities had been provided 
that after a cause had been heard in a 
lower Court, it might be brought before 
the supreme tribunal, so that it might be 
disposed of with promptitude, and he could 
not see why the same system should not 
be established in the case of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. In civil and in criminal 
matters the case was first brought before 
an inferier Court, which ascertained the 
facts and gave the best judgment it could 
upon those facts; but if that judgment 
were called in question, it was reviewed, 
on a case carefully stated, by the Court 
above, which decided upon the question of 
law, and then sent the case down again to 
the inferior Court to deliver the judgment 
as directed by the superior tribunal. The 
whole matter was thus reduced to a nutshell, 
and the case was decided speedily and inex- 
pensively. If such a system were good in 
the administration of the civil and the 
criminal laws, why should not it answer 
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in the administration of the ecclesiastical 
law? The fact was that the rules govern- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Courts were esta- 
blished some 200 or 300 years ago, and 
were not fitted for the present time. Men’s 
eyes were beginning to be open to the 
condition of things, and they were no 
longer prepared to submit to them. He 
felt that he had occupied more of their 
Lordships’ time than he was justified in 
doing; but he hoped that he had said no- 
thing which was personally offensive to 
the right rev. Prelate, or that was not 
strictly relevant to the subject he had 
brought under their Lordships’ notice. 

On Question, that the Petition do lie 
upon the table, 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY said, the 
noble Lord (Lord Portman) had not raised 
the question whether this was or was not 
a matter of heresy, and their Lordships’ 
House a fit tribunal for trying it, and 
he himself should not seek to do so, be- 
cause he was sure that he should be doing 
what would be very distasteful to their 
Lordships; at the same time, although he 
entirely denied that their Lordships’ House 
was a Spiritual Court of Heresy, he was 
perfectly prepared, if their Lordships de- 
sired it, to enter into a discussion of the 
whole subject before them. He must say 
that he felt some pain that during his not 
very long episcopate their Lordships should 
have been called upon by the noble Lord 
on two occasions to investigate charges 
against him, On the first occasion their 
Lordships appointed a Committee to inves- 
tigate the complaints which had been made 
against him, and the result was that the 
House had been convinced that they were 
groundless. And here he could not refrain 
from reminding the noble Lord opposite 
that he had not helped him to carry out 
the resolution come to by that Committee. 
But, on the other hand, there were reasons 
which made him glad that this discussion 
had been brought forward. In the first 
place, the noble Lord had not mixed up 
personal matters in the question he had 
brought before their Lordships’ House; and, 
in the next place, he was glad to have the 
opportunity of giving some explanation, 
not on particular points of doctrine which, 
as he said, he felt would be distasteful to 
their Lordships, but on several other mat- 
ters which did not touch doctrine. But 
before he did so, he must take the oppor- 
tunity of stating most distinctly that with 
regard to points of doctrine—such as the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, abso- 
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lution, confession, the ceremonial or ritual 
of the Church—he adhered to every sylla- 
ble he had expressed in his Charge. After 
the gravest consideration he could give to 
the subject since the notice of the noble 
Lord had been given to bring this subject 
before their Lordships, he most distinctly 
re-asserted that he adhered, as a strong 
English Churchman, tothe whole exposition 
he had given in his Charge. He withdrew 
not one single statement. The noble Lord 
particularly objected to that part of his 
Charge which related to the policy of the 
Church of England—what she ought to 
do under her present difficulties. And he 
thought he had reason to complain, that 
while there were many passages touching 
that subject, the noble Lord had quoted 
only a single sentence. He was most anx- 
ious that their Lordships should be enabled 
to form their own opinion on this point; 
and he therefore purposed sending to each 
a copy of the Charge, with an earnest re- 
quest that they would do him the justice 
to read it and form their own judgment in 
regard to this particular portion of it. But 
there were one or two other points to 
which he desired to call the attention of 
the House. A Petition had lately been 
addressed by a number of clergymen and 
churchwardens in his diocese to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and he had informed 
his Grace, who had just left the House, 
what remarks he intended to make upon it. 
One of the complaints there made was that 
he, as Bishop, had used the opportunity of 
his Charge of making authoritative declara- 
tions of what were called erroneous doc- 
trines. But he had not done so. He en- 
tirely denied that a Bishop’s Charge was 
an authoritative declaration like that of a 
synodal decision pronounced by the Bishop. 
He always kept distinctly before his clergy 
and churchwardens, when addressing them, 
that he was speaking to their consciences ; 
that he was doing what every clergyman 
did every Sunday of his life — namely, 
witness what he believed to be the truth 
of God. Then there was another point— 
namely, the state of his diocese. Their 
Lordships might suppose that his diocese 
was in a constant state of turmoil and of 
disaffection towards him, instead of which 
there was not a more peaceable diocese in 
the kingdom. Nor had he allowed any- 
thing to be done in vindication of himself 
which might disturb this state of quiet 
and peace. He was quite content to bide 
his time, persuaded that Englishmen would 
deal by him honestly, read his Charge, and 
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judge for themselves. His Grace, in answer 
to the address already referred to, used 
these words— 


“Tn conclusion, I must express a hope that the 
novel variations from the established usage of 
our Church, which you intimate have caused the 
alienation of many of its attached members in the 
diocese of Salisbury, will not be continued after 
the Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners.” 
Now, he asserted most solemnly that he 
did not believe that there was another 
diocese in the kingdom where there was 
so little Ritualism as in his. He stated 
most distinctly that in only one small 
parish, with about 150 people, or not so 
many, had there been any attempt at what 
was now generally understood by the word 
Ritualism. He had lived thirty years in 
Salisbury, and he had never made one 
single alteration in established usage in the 
cathedral, or parish churches in the cathe- 
dral city; he had never done anything to 
disturb the minds of the people on this 
subject. Yet it was said he had caused 
the alienation of many of the Church’s 
attached members by these novel varia- 
tions. A wrong issue had been raised in 
his diocese. There was less “ Ritualism” 
in his diocese, he repeated, than in any 
other diocese in the whole kingdom. With 
regard to his teaching, he honestly pro- 
fessed he was a very High Churchman. He 
had never disguised it. Any one who re- 
garded him as other than a very High 
Churchman would thoroughly misrepresent 
his deepest convictions. But though he 
was a very High Churchman he appealed 
to the noble Lord to say whether during 
his episcopate he had ever shown any want 
of toleration. Of course, it was very pain- 
ful to speak of himself; but he was per- 
fectly satisfied that not one single clergy- 
man, not one single layman, in his diocese, 
could say that he had ever shown any 
want of tolerance or consideration for the 
opinions of others. [Lord Porrmay said, 
he had not said so.] He believed the noble 
Lord would give him credit for allowing 
others to maintain their own principles 
even as he desired to maintain his own. 
But he must now give their Lordships 
some account how any disturbance of the 
peace of his diocese which had occurred 
had been brought about. One instance 
was as follows :—When he became Bishop 
of the diocese and went to consecrate a 
new church, or one renovated or re-built, 
he not unfrequently found everything very 
carefully arranged for, except the Com- 
munion Table. This he considered most 
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unseemly, and determined to remove such 
offence at his own cost. He accordingly 
wrote to an excellent friend of his—an 
architect—asking at what rate he could 
supply anew Communion Table, not a very 
expensive one, but a solid one—intending 
to make a present of one to any new or re- 
constructed church where it might be ac- 
ceptable. This excellent architect having 
provided him with plans, he had for many 
years had the privilege of giving these 
Communion Tables to church restorers and 
builders, whether High Churchmen or Low 
Churchmen. But this year he was charged 
with attempting to introduce through such 
offerings new doctrines, and to his very 
great surprise he found that a pamphlet 
was being circulated throughout his whole 
diocese, warning Churchmen against his 
Communion Tables, Surely that was a very 
paltry way of carrying on warfare. How- 
ever, the result was that for the future he 
should withhold, unless urged to give it, 
any such aid. Another means used to op- 
pose him had been to organize a Lay 
Association, and he could supply the House 
with some remarkable details of the work- 
ings of this society, but he would not 
trouble their Lordships with them, But he 
protested against parties going into every 
parish and stirring up every kind of ill- 
feeling. Many of these persons came to 
Salisbury ; but as he had lived so many 
years there, and was well known, agitation 
against him was not countenanced by the 
inhabitants, and the use of the Council 
Chamber of the city as a place of meeting 
was refused to them. Those parties came 
to the place in order to make his residence 
as uncomfortable as they could; but he 
was happy to say that the attempt was an 
entire failure. He had, on every public 
occasion, met with every mark of respect 
and dutiful attention which a Bishop could 
desire to receive from the residents of his 
cathedral city, and they thought it wrong, 
after he had acted with the greatest con- 
sideration to the feelings of all, that parties 
should come down and try to disturb him 
in his home there. The noble Lord had 
referred to a letter, published in Zhe Times, 
with the well-known signature of “‘S.G.0.,” 
and which he had felt bound to notice. 
Now, if there was one man more than 
another to whom he was bound by feelings 
of the deepest affection personally, it was 
the writer of that letter, who, in the pri- 
vate relations of life, had done him acts of 
kindness which he never should forget, 
and had he not been moved bya feeling of 
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the highest sense of duty to vindicate the 
honour of his clergy, whom the writer of 
the letter had tried to caricature, nothing 
would have induced him to take the line 
he did in reference to one he loved. But 
he did not regret what he had done, for 
it was done not without consideration and 
under the influence of honest convictions. 
Now, all he had to say, in conclusion, was 
that he intended to persevere in the course 
he had hitherto adopted, because he was 
satisfied that the teaching of the High 
Church party gave what was the most 
natural and plain and honest exposition 
of the meaning of the formularies of the 
Church of England; but the principles on 
which he intended to administer his diocese 
he had expressed in a few words in the 
following passage of his Charge :— 


“I have more faith in another and a simpler 
remedy, and that is the remedy of patience and 
charity. I would not question the loyalty of those 
Churchmen, be they what is called High or be 
they what is called Low ; but I would cling to the 
belief that continued fatherly kindness on the 
part of those in authority, and the careful absti- 
nence on all sides from bearing false witness, 
would do very much to lessen our difficulties, by 
constraining with the cords of love all, and es- 
pecially the young, to deal with others, whether 
above them or below them, with consideration 
and sympathy, and to temper zeal for God’s truth, 
even when purified of all dross of mere human 
passion, with the healing waters of charity.” 


He had nothing more to say in his de- 
fence, and had only to repeat that he 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
sending to each of their Lordships a copy 
of his Charge. 

Tue Brsnor or ST. DAVID’S said, he 
did not think that there was more than 
one single point raised in the course of the 
discussion with which it could properly be 
said that their Lordships’ House had any- 
thing to do. So much was admitted by 
the noble Lord who presented the petition, 
and doubtless the noble Lord therein ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the House. 
But there was one single point, and one of 
great importance, with which their Lord- 
ships could very properly deal, and there- 
fore he rose to express his earnest hope 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack would not yield to the temptation 
which had been held out to him of illus- 
trating, as it was termed, his term of office 
in the way suggested by the noble Lord 
who presented the Petition, and that he 
would not apply his great abilities or take 
counsel with the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury), whose absence 
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from the House at the moment he re- 
gretted, for the purpose of framing any 
measure for the establishment of fresh 
Ecclesiastical Courts, in order that spiritual 
suits might be multiplied to any extent. 
The multiplication of such suits might be, 
in the opinion of those who signed the 
Petition, and in the opinion of the noble 
Lord who presented it, advantageous to 
the Church; but he (the Bishop of St. 
David's) thought that few of their Lord- 
ships would think it an unmixed good. 
In his humble opinion, it would be an 
unmixed evil. 

Lorpv PORTMAN said, that it had 
pained him very much to hear the right 
rev. Prelate state that he adhered to every 
word he had written, and that he intended 
to persevere in the course he had adopted. 
This made it the more necessary to im- 
prove the procedure in the Courts, as the 
remedy would be needed. He would warn 
the right rev. Prelate to beware how he 
continued to support the plan to consecrate 
a second Bishop in the diocese of Natal. 
Bishop Colenso cannot be deposed from his 
temporalities, and it is believed that Bishop 
Hamilton cannot be deprived of those of 
Salisbury-; but if he succeeds in his efforts 
to obtain a second Bishop in Natal, the 
Petitioners may claim a second Bishop in 
the diocese of Salisbury—what is good in 
a colony may be equally good at home; 
but in the opinion of most men, in which 
he (Lord Portman) agreed, it would be an 
unmixed evil. In reply to what had been 
stated in reference to the establishment of 
new Courts, he explained that he did not 
ask for the establishment of any new tri- 
bunal. All he asked for was that what 
was permitted in Criminal and Civil Courts 
might be done in Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Tae Bisnor or LONDON said, he 
should feel sorry it should be supposed 
that the right rev. Bench generally were 
desirous of perpetuating legal processes 
which were at once cumbrous and expen- 
sive. He heartily concurred with his right 
rev. Friend who spoke last but one (the 
Bishop of St. David’s) in the opinion that it 
would be a very great misfortune if a num- 
ber of cases involving questions of doctrine 
should be continually coming before our 
Courts; but he could not, at the same time, 
help thinking that to make such cases 
cumbrous and expensive was an incon- 
venient mode of restraining them. While, 
therefore, he was as anxious as his right 
rev. Friend could be to prevent the multi- 
plication of those cases, he trusted rather 
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to the good feeling and good sense of the 
clergy throughout the country for the at- 
tainment of that object than to the other 
means which had been suggested. He 
must express it to be his belief that it 
would be well if our Ecclesiastical Courts 
were placed on a footing of greater har- 
mony with the spirit of the other Courts 
of the kingdom. It had in former times 
been urged that it was desirable that 
proceedings in the Civil Courts should be 
cumbrous and expensive, inasmuch as a 
check would by that means be placed upon 
litigation ; but upon that point public opi- 
nion had since undergone acompletechange, 
and it was now universally held that if 
the majesty of justice was to be main- 
tained that object could most effectually 
be gained by having causes tried before a 
tribunal which was at once cheap and 
good. He might further observe that it 
was not the framework of our Ecclesi- 
astical Courts that stood in need of any 
considerable alteration. What was re- 
quired was that a more simple mode of 
procedure should be established in them, 
and he, for one, could never understand why 
rules should not be laid down for the trans- 
action of the business in those Courts such 
as the Judges of the Superior Courts were 
enabled to lay down for inferior tribunals 
in civil matters. If such a course were 
adopted, and rules for the regulation of 
proceedings were framed by the highest 
judicial and ecclesiastical authorities, as 
had to some extent been done already in 
Ireland, great waste of time would, he 
thought, be avoided, and much good ac- 
complished, without effecting a revolution 
or even any great change in the constitu- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts. He hoped 
he might be allowed to add a few words 
on the other subject brought before the 
House. He differed in many important par- 
ticulars from his right rev. Friend behind 
him (the Bishop of Salisbury). While, 
however, he entertained that difference of 
opinion, he must admit that his right rev. 
Friend had taken great pains in the forma- 
tion of his peculiar views, and it was not 
likely that he would be induced to change 
those views even by the forcible eloquence 
of the noble Lord opposite. He under- 


stood, indeed, the right rev. Prelate to say 
that, having formed them maturely, he in- 
tended to persevere in holding them ; but 
there was little doubt that he would also 
persevere in that course which he had 
hitherto pursued, of dealing with perfect 
fairness and impartiality with all the 
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clergy of his diocese. He had, indeed, 
good reason to know that persons who 
differed from his right rev. Friend mate- 
rially had found in him a kind adviser ; 
while the respect in which he was per- 
sonally held in his diocese, owing to the 
deep religious tone of his life, was, he be- 
lieved, as great as was ever paid to any 
Prelate in the present or former times. 


Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


for the Army. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 22, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Szizct Comutrre—On Public 
Petitions appointed. 

Pusuic Biurts—Ordered—Libel* ; Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental.* 

First Reading—Libel * [3]; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (lreland) Supplemental * 
[4]. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE asked the Chief Secro- 
tary for Ireland, What course the Govern- 
ment intend to adopt with reference to 
granting a Charter for the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland? 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, the important 
question of University Education in Ire- 
land was at present engaging the most 
anxious attention of the Government, and 
he hoped that when Parliament met at the 
ordinary time he should be able to state 
the intentions of the Government on the 
subject. 


BREECH LOADING RIFLES FOR THE 
ARMY.—QUESTION, 


Lorpv ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the decision of 
the Committee composed of Officers of the 
Regular Army and of Civilians, which was 
appointed to consider and report upon the 
various arms submitted for trial, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the War Office 
advertisement issued in October last, by 
which “ gunmakers and others” were in- 
vited to propose ‘ breech-loading rifles 
which may replace the present service 
rifles in future manufacture,” will be 
considered final; if not, what are the 
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grounds for not accepting as final the de- 
cision of a Committee which was invited 
**to report upon the best breech-loading 
rifle for use in the Army;” and, to what 
further inquiry will these arms be sub- 
mitted, by whom will it be conducted, 
and within what period of time may it be 
expected that a final decision will come 
to as to the future service rifle ? 

Sr JOHN PKAINGTON: The Ques- 
tion my noble Friend has put to me is 
rather a complicated one, but I will 
answer it as clearly as I can. The Ques- 
tion refers in the first instance to the Com- 
mittee which was decided on by my right 
hon. and gallant predecessor (General 
Peel) shortly before he left office, to de- 
termine a competition between breech-load- 
ing rifles, which were to be sent in on the 
terms contained in an advertisement. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend offered a 
considerable sum of money by way of 
prizes for the best of those arms. The 
Committee of adjudication is composed of 
five gentlemen — two civilians, Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Ross, and three military 
officers—Colonel Fletcher, of the Guards ; 
Captain Rawlins, of the 43rd ; and Captain 
M‘Kinnon, of the 23rd Regiment. Colonel 
Fletcher was the President. My noble 
Friend asks me whether the decision of 
that Committee is to be considered as final. 
Now, the decision of the Committee as 
regards the prizes to be given cannot be 
considered as final in respect of the arm 
to be adopted, for reasons which I will 
explain. No doubt, at the time my right 
hon. and gallant Friend determined on 
appointing the Committee he hoped that 
its decision would be final, and that the 
arm which received the first prize would 
be finally selected as the permanent arm 
for the British service. I should observe 
that I find no record in the War Office of 
what the direct intentions of my right hon. 
and gallant Friend were; but I imagine 
that what subsequently occurred was not 
foreseen by him or anybody else—namely, 
that nearly 100 arms were sent in for this 
competition. Out of that number the great 
majority, or nearly seventy I think, did 
not comply with the conditions of the ad- 
vertisement, and consequently the com- 
petition for the prizes was limited to a 
small minority of the arms sent in. ‘The 


question then arises what course ought the 
Committee to take in reference to those 
weapons which are not in conformity with 
the terms of the advertisement ? My noble 
Friend implies in his Question that the 
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Sor the Army. 


Committee was invited “to report upon 
the best breech-ioading rifle for use in the 
army.” These words are not to be found 
in any public paper. They may have been 
contained in a letter from my right hon. 
and gallant Friend. My noble Friend 
goes on to ask, ‘“‘ ‘To what further inquiry 
will these arms be submitted ?”’ The arms 
the Committee have sat on will not be 
submitted to any further inquiry. The 
question then arises with reference to the 
course the Committee is to take with re- 
gard to the large number that were not 
properly admissible ; and it may be de- 
sirable to have an inquiry as to those 
seventy weapons, many of which may be 
of a very valuable character, though they 
do not comply with the terms of the ad- 
vertisement. Consequently, I have sought 
for information in the Office as to what 
were the precise intentions of my right 
hon. and gallant Friend, and I find the 
belief there to be that he intended to 
have the duty of the Committee con- 
fined to deciding as to what arms ought 
to receive the prizes. Then comes the 
question how this matter is -to be de- 
cided. The gentlemen composing the 
Committee having already sacrificed a 
great deal of time to an inquiry which 
turned out to be very laborious, I could 
not assume that they would be willing 
to embark in another investigation, or 
that, in the case of the military officers, 
the Commander-in-Chief would be willing 
that they should do so. I believe the pre- 
sent inquiry will not be concluded for 
some time, and, no doubt, the other would 
also last a very considerable period. If, 
however, the gentlemen composing the 
Committee should be willing to embark 
in it, and the Commander-in-Chief should 
give his consent, I believe I could not 
act with greater advantage to the public 
service than by committing such an inquiry 
to gentlemen to whom the Government 
and the country are already so much in- 
debted. In that case their decision cannot 
be arrived at in less than a year. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the right 
hon. Baronet whether he would have any 
objection to lay on the table a Return of 
the number of muskets which had been 
converted into breech-loaders, and also the 
number of Enfields available for conver- 
sion? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON believed that 
such a Return had already been laid 
on the table; but if not, there would be 
no objection to producing one. 
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STORM WARNINGS.—QUESTION. 


Cotonzn SYKES asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether any 
further Correspondence on the subject of 
Storm Warnings with the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society will be pre- 
sented to the House, and whether they 
will be resumed ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: There have 
been frequent communications on the 
subject of Storm Warnings during the 
Recess between the Meteorological Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society and the Board 
of Trade. I hope to lay the final arrange- 
ments on the table of the House on Mon- 
day next. I had therefore better defer 
answering that part of the Question re- 
ferring to the resumption of the storm 
warnings until after that day. 


THE REGENT’S PARK—THE ORNA- 
MENTAL WATER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, that 
much apprehension was felt by residents 
in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s 
Park, as to what was being done there in 
respect of the Ornamental Water. He 
wished to ask the noble Lord the First 
Commissioner of Works for some expla- 
nation on the matter, and as to the nature 
of the alteration which is proposed. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: There is no 
ground for the anxiety referred to by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. What is 
proposed to be done is this: — The water 
will be drained off; the mud will be 
drained and covered with soil that has 
already been accumulated there for the 
purpose ; it will then be concreted, and 
the whole length of the lake will be re- 
duced to a uniform depth of about four 
feet. By that means we hope to prevent 
a recurrence of the awful calamity of last 
winter. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION — PURCHASE 
OF MULES.—-QUESTION. 


Captary VIVIAN asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
Correspondence has taken place between 
the War Office and the Foreign Office re- 
lating to the conduct of the British Consul 
at Barcelona with regard to the purchase 
of mules for the Abyssinian Expedition ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay that Cor- 
respondence upon the table of the House ? 

Lorpv STANLEY replied, that a corre- 


spondence on the subject had taken ond 
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between the War Office and the Foreign 
Office, and between the Foreign Office and 
the British Consul at Barcelona. It was 
not completed, and he was not at present 
in a position to say whether or not there 
was any objection to its production. 


SUPPLY. 


Order of the Day, for a Committee on 
Motion for Supply, read. 


STATE OF HONDURAS—TREATY OF 
GUARANTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that before the 
Speaker left the Chair he was anxious to 
obtain from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs some explanation respect- 
ing a document issued a few days ago in 
the City of London by Senor Don Carlos 
Gutierrez, Honduras Minister in London, 
inviting Her Majesty’s subjects to subscribe 
to a loan of £1,000,000 to the State of 
Honduras, it being alleged that a portion 
of such loan was to be applied to the con- 
struction of an inter-oceanic railway from 
Puerto Caballos, on the Atlantic, to the 
Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific. The pro- 
spectus in question stated that this railway 
would, when complete, be about 230 miles 
in length, but that the present loan is to 
be applied to the construction of the first 
section of the railway, from Puerto Cabal- 
los to Santiago, a distance, he believed, of 
about forty miles. Moreover, the pro- 
spectus contained the following announce- 
ment :— 

“The new Treaty between Honduras and Great 
Britain declares that ‘ In order to secure the con- 
struction and permanence of the route or road 
herein contemplated, and also to secure for the 
benefit of mankind the uninterrupted advantages 
of such communication from sea to sea, Her 
Britannic Majesty recognises the rights of sove- 
reignty and property of Honduras, in and over 
the line of the said road, and for the same reason 
guarantees positively and efficaciously the entire 
neutrality of the same; and when the proposed 
road shall have been completed Her Britannic 
Majesty equally engages, in conjunction with the 
Republic of Honduras, to protect the same from 
interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation, from 
whatsoever quarter the attempt may proceed.’” 


Now, if such a treaty had really been 
entered into by Her Majesty’s Government, 
it would involve this country in very 
serious responsibilities; for though the 
prospectus only spoke of the raising of 
£1,000,000, yet if that sum were to be 
applied to the construction of only forty 
miles of the line, it might be inferred that 
the cost of the whole 230 miles would be 
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immense. Indeed, he believed that this 
section was the only portion of the line 
which could be constructed at a moderate 
expense, as there was a large range of 
hills running through the State of Hon- 
duras which would render the construction 
of the other sections an undertaking of 
much difficulty. If, however, the line 
could be constructed at a moderate expense, 
it would seem that for that ostensible 
object a large loan was to be obtained in 
this country, and the character and credit 
of the whole transaction supported by a 
Minister accredited to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, quoting a uew treaty alleged to 
have been entered into. Persons reading 
the prospectus would naturally believe that 
the scheme had been communicated to 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and that he had concurred, or 
tacitly acquiesced in it. A treaty seriously 
affecting the finances of this country ought 
to be laid upon the table of that House, 
and it was even doubtful whether it could 
be carried into effect without the sanction 
of an Act of Parliament. It was possible, 
however, that this Minister might be draw- 
ing more upon his imagination than upon 
his diplomatic relations with the noble 
Lord, for he had discovered that a treaty 
was entered into between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the State of Honduras as 
long ago as the year 1856, for guarantee- 
ing certain rights and privileges to the 
Honduras Oceanic Railway Company. But 
that treaty had sole reference to a project 
brought forward by that Company, and 
only guaranteed the immunities he had 
just referred to on conditions that the rail- 
way should be completed from sea to sea 
by that Company, and that the Company 
should in exchange concede certain rights 
and privileges to British subjects. He 
believed that the Company did not succeed 
in its undertaking, and therefore that 
treaty had fallen practically to the ground. 
At all events, it could have no effect un- 
less the Company carried out the whole 
line, and gave effect to the stipulations. 
There was obviously an immense difference 
between an independent Company engag- 
ing to construct the whole line and the 
Honduras Government taking the matter 
into its own hands, because the Company 
furnished in itself a guarantee for a certain 
amount of neutrality ; whereas if the rail- 
way were made by the State there would 
be no such guarantee. He would there- 
fore ask the noble Lord whether any 
treaty had been recently concluded be- 
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tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
State of Honduras, and whether any- 
thing of the sort were contemplated? He 
trusted that the noble Lord would not 
be so inconsiderate as to pledge the credit 
of this country alone to a guarantee of 
neutrality in reference to anything con- 
nected with Central America. Such a 
proceeding might grievously offend the 
sensibilities of a great nation nearer to 
Central America than ourselves, and might 
provoke antagonism and opposition on the 
part of other great commercial nations and 
maritime Powers. If any step were taken 
at all it should be in conjunction with all 
the great maritime Powers of the world. 
Care should be likewise taken that a pro- 
per route should be selected; for every 
two or three years the public were in- 
formed that a beautiful route from ocean 
to ecean had been discovered, and that a 
line could be constructed at a very trifling 
expense. Several years ago Her Majesty’s 
Government had acted upon the faith of a 
representation that a man had been to a 
certain point in Central America, and had 
stood on a hill from which he could see 
the Atlantic, and that, after walking a 
little way into a wood, he came to a place 
whence he could see the Pacific. A com- 
mission was sent out to verify the accuracy 
of this story, and they ascertained that the 
man, after gazing on the Atlantic, took a 
walk through a wood, and, turning in the 
direction of the spot he had formerly occu- 
pied, of course he saw the Atlantic again. 
Indeed, it was discovered that there was 
an impassable range of mountains between 
that spot and the Pacific. Several Eng- 
lishmen unfortunately lost their lives in 
detecting that absurdity. He hoped, there- 
fore, that nothing would be done in Central 
America until the best route was chosen 
by practical men. If the statements in 
the prospectus were correct, he should like 
to receive some information as to the re- 
sources of Honduras, its income and ex- 
penditure, and the value of the exports of 
wood referred to in the prospectus. He 
would add that he had no personal interest 
whatever in the loan, and that he had 
merely brought the matter forward in the 
interest of the public. He begged to ask 
the Secretary of State, Whether any new 
Treaty of Guarantee has been entered into 
with the States of Honduras, and what are 
the resources of that State ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: The answer which I 
have to give to the fair and opportune 
Question of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man will be extremely short, and I hope 


the House will consider it satisfactory. No | 
| Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
| Whether, on the 4th day of November, at 
the Calais Railway Station, a gentleman 


new treaty or guarantee has been entered 
into with the State of Honduras, and as 
far as I am concerned there is no intention 
of concluding any such treaty. It is, I 
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QUESTION. 


think, quite evident that the treaty re-| named Coventry was threatened with ar- 
ferred to in the document which has been rest by a French policeman for not being 
quoted by the hon, and learned Gentleman | provided with a passport; and that, on the 


is the Treaty of the 27th August, 1856. 
I do not understand how that can be 
termed a new treaty; and I notice that 
in the document referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member no mention is made of 
a fact which has a somewhat important 
bearing on the obligations involved in that 
guarantee. The additional Article of the 
Treaty of 1856 stipulates that, in consi- 
deration of various concessions therein 
enumerated— 

“ Her Britannic-Majesty recognizes the rights 
of sovereignty and property of Honduras in and 
over the line of the said road,”— 
namely, the road to be constructed by the 
Honduras Oceanic Railway Company— 

“ And for the same reason guarantees, positively 
and efficaciously, the entire neutrality of the same 
as long as Great Britain shall enjoy the privileges 
conceded to it in the preceding section of this 
Article. And when the proposed road shall have 
been completed, Her Britannic Majesty equally 
engages, in conjunction with the Republic of 
Honduras, to protect the same from interruption, 
seizure, or unjust confiscation, from whatsoever 
quarter the attempt may proceed. 


But then the treaty goes on to say that 
this protection and guarantee are granted 
conditionally and may be withdrawn at six 
months’ notice if any regulations be made 
contrary to the spirit of the treaty. That 
is the only undertaking into which the 
British Government has entered, and no 
new one is contemplated. 


Committee on Motion, “ That a Supply 
be granted to Her Majesty.” 


Queen’s Srrecu referred; Motion con- 
sidered. 
(In the Committee.) 


Queen’s Srzxcu read. 
Resolved, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty.” 


Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next, 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 


On Motion, “ That the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn to Monday next :’’— 





Mr. Coventry, especially as to the boast of 


English Consul coming to his assistance, 
he was told by the policeman that he 
could arrest the Consul himself on suspi- 
cion, for not having a passport, if he 
chose? While England had, in all past 
time, been noted for her love of personal 
liberty, it had. been rather the fashion 
with our friends on the other side of the 
Channel to prefer equality, and to sacri- 
fice personal liberty to it; and this was so, 
whether under the old Royal dynasty, 
after the restoration of the Bourbons, or 
under a Republic, or the former or present 
Empire. Some few years ago the present 
Emperor abolished the use of passports in 
the case of English travellers in France ; 
but if this liberty were to be interfered 
with arbitrarily the privilege would cease 
to be an advantage, and would, in fact, 
be converted into a trap. The other day 
there appeared in The Times newspaper a 
statement, signed “‘H. W. C.,” to the 
effect that the writer was standing at the 
Calais Station, about to leave by the night 
train, when he was called on by a porter 
to interpret for an Italian; immediately 
after doing which a French detective de- 
manded his passport, and on his replying 
that a passport was not necessary in the 
case of an Englishman, the Frenchman 
said, ‘‘ You are the very man I have been 
looking for; you are not an Englishman, 
but an Italian.’ The writer, therefore, 
called the porter who had asked his assist- 
ance as interpreter, and who confirmed his 
statement of what had happened; but 
the policeman, in a loud voice, and with 
sneers and taunts, said he was a thief and 
a spy; that the police knew him well, and 
that he was a prisoner. At this juncture 
the Vice Consul came forward, and as- 
sisted the gentleman in getting out of the 
clutches of the police, which he did with 
some difficulty. The writer further said 
that the policeman declared not only that 
he could arrest the gentleman, but that he 
could arrest the Consul himself, on sus- 
picion, for being without a passport. He 
(Mr. Darby Griffith) had written to the Vice 
Consul, who confirmed the statements of 
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the sergent de ville that he would arrest the 
Consul himself on suspicion, unless he were 
specially protected by a passport. The 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary would, 
perhaps, concur in the view that it was un- 
desirable an officer with so little discretion 
should be stationed at such an important 
place as Calais. He trusted that the 
noble Lord would not allow a case of this 
sort to pass without a thorough apology 
being rendered, and sergens de ville taught 
that they were not in this way to insult 
Englishmen. This case, however, was by 
no means the only recent one in which 
Englishmen had suffered annoyance, de- 
tention, and loss. His attention had 
been called to several occurrences of 
@ more outrageous nature. A _ few 
weeks ago the secretary of an English 
Bishop went to Paris to make inquiries 
as to the conduct and operations of 
the small markets. He soon perceived 
that wherever he went he was followed 
about by a well-dressed man; and on 
the second morning, on getting out of 
an omnibus at the door of his hotel, 
he was seized, accused of stealing cigars, 
and taken to a police-station. The 
secretary wrote to the Embassy, but his 
letter was not delivered until the following 
morning, when two Attachés went to the 
station and liberated him. The next case 
he would mention was one of a still more 
despotic character. A clergyman con- 
nected with a parish in the North of Eng- 
land, while taking some refreshment on 
the premises of a marchand de vins, was 
seized, and, although he gave his name 
and address, was conveyed to a police- 
station. He wrote to the Embassy, but 
his letter was not delivered for three days. 
An Attaché then called upon the clergy- 
man, but could do nothing for him, be- 
cause the rev. gentleman was not known 
personally to any one at the Embassy— 
which was not at all surprising. Ten 
days were taken to correspond with the 
references which the rev. gentleman gave 
in his own parish. All that time he was 
kept in the lock-up and treated as a 
prisoner awaiting his trial, so that he was 
thirteen days a prisoner for no fault ex- 
cept that of being personally unknown to 
any one at the Embassy. There was also 
the case of another Englishman, who 
signed his name “ H——d,” who was 
detained twenty-four hours, and then 
liberated with an apology. He hoped to 
hear the course taken *by the noble Lord 
in all these cases. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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Lorpv STANLEY: In consequence of 
the notice of the hon. Member, I called 
on the Vice Consul at Calais for a Report. 
It appears that Mr. Coventry was seen and 
heard speaking in Italian to an Italian 
fellow-passenger. This was an individual 
whom, for some reason or other, the 
French police considered they had cause 
to suspect. Mr. Coventry, who had been 
seen in company with him, was asked 
for his passport. He answered that he 
was an Englishman, and was entitled to 
travel without a passport. He was then 
asked whether he could produce any papers 
which could prove his nationality. I 
ought to mention that the privilege of 
dispensing with passports is confined to 
British subjects, and is often claimed by 
persons not entitled to it. Itis not there- 
fore unreasonable or improper that when 
any difficulty arises British subjects should 
be called upon to give some evidence of 
their nationality. Mr. Coventry appears 
to have given an answer—whether a sharp 
one or not I do not know—which pro- 
voked the police agent, and something in 
the nature of a dispute ensued. The 
Vice Consul interfered, and then the 
police-officer, having somewhat lost his 
temper, did use towards the Vice Consul 
an expression which was certainly not 
courteous or consistent with the respect 
due to his official position. It does not 
appear that Mr. Coventry was detained, 
and therefore the person most aggrieved 
in the matter is the Vice Consul. That 
gentleman, however, has written to me 
that the objectionable words were used by 
the police-officer in the heat of a dispute 
which had arisen with another person ; 
that the police-officer is in general re- 
markably civil in his language and con- 
duct; and that, though large numbers of 
English people have passed through Calais 
lately, he is not aware of any complaint 
having been made before against this per- 
son. Under these circumstances, an ex- 
planation and apologies having been offered 
to him, the Vice Consul does not desire to 
take any further notice of the. matter. 
That is a very reasonable and proper con- 
clusion, and I do not therefore mean to 
make any representation on the subject. 
With regard to the other cases mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman, as he gave no 
notice respecting them, I must ask him to 
give me the names and particulars, so that 
I may make inquiry. 


Motion agreed to. 
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LIBEL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Loeuten, Bill to 
amend the Law of Libel, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Cotman O’Loeuien and Mr. Baryzs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunr, Bill to confirm a Pro- 
visional Order under “The Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and 
the Acts amending the same, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hunt and The Earl of Maro. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as complain of undue 
Returns, or relate to Private Bills; and that 
such Committee do classify and prepare abstracts 
of the same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to the House 
all requisite information respecting their contents, 
and do report the same from time to time to the 
House ; and that such Reports do in all cases set 
forth the number of signatures to each Petition : 
—aAnd that such Committee have power to direct 
the printing in extenso of such Petitions, or of 
such parts of Petitions, as shall appear to require 
it :—And that such Committee have power to 
report their opinion and observations thereupon 
to the House:”—Mr. Cartes Forster, Mr. 
Bonuam - Carter, Major Gaviy, Sir Cotman 
O’ Loeuten, Mr. Hastines Russexzt, Mr. Alderman 
Satomons, Mr. Owen’ Srantey, Mr. Kiyyairp, 
Mr. Reoratp Yorke, Mr. Rosert Torrens, Mr. 
M‘Laean, Mr. Sanprorp, Sir Cuartes Russe, 
Mr. De Grey, and Mr. Henry Epwarp Surtezs: 
Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, November 25, 1867. 


ABYSSINIA.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I am extremely 
glad to see my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) in his place again, and particularly 
as his presence induces me to preface, per- 
haps, a little more fully than I should do 
to any other person, the Question I am 
about to ask him. I hope I am not trans- 
gressing the recommendation made by the 
Committee of last year, that no Question 
should be put without public notice having 
previously been given upon the Paper. I 
have no wish whatever, in asking for 
explanations concerning the Abyssinian 
Papers, to raise any debate upon the im- 
portant question to which those papers re- 
late, or even upon the preliminary question 
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as to the reasons—apart from the cele- 
brated ‘month of August’’ argument— 
why we should not have been asked three 
months ago to do what is now desired of 
us. What I contend is that some little 
information should be given, which I think 
is wanted, and which ought to be given 
with as little delay as possible. Your 
Lordships may perhaps think that the 500 
pages presented last week are sufficient to 
satisfy any moderate appetite. Certainly, 
at first sight, they appear to include every 
scrap of paper which can be found in the 
India Office. I think it is even doubtful 
whether it was absolutely necessary to 
present to Parliament all the papers con- 
tained in the blue book. There is one 
correspondence I read which comprehends 
a letter from the Medical Department to 
the War Office and from the War Office 
to the India Office, an answer from the 
India Office to the War Office, and a 
rejoinder from the India Office to the 
War Office; all exclusively turning upon 
one point — whether a certain surgeon 
should take out his valet-—an important 
question, which seems only to have been 
decided by an appeal to the Horse Guards, 
the gracious interposition of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the amiable ac- 
| quiescence of the surgeon himself. There 
is a very long statement interesting to 
genealogists, first given im extenso and 
then in abstract, of the claims of Sir 
Bridgtower, of No. 18, Via di Tritone, at 
Rome, to the throne of Abyssinia. It was 
a relief to me, after being kept in suspense 
for several pages, to find that the Secretary 
of State had decided not to support these 
claims by force of arms. This, however, 
must be admitted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; it may be tiresome for one to read 
the offers of personal service and letters 
describing goods for sale; it may be dry 
to read directions as to the forms of 
vouchers and the marks on Government 
stores ; it may seem a little ridiculous for 
the Executive to inform the Imperial Par- 
liament that there will be bell-ropes, black- 
ing, and a mangle for the expedition ; but 
it is right that the Government should give 
eyidence of their anxious endeavours to 
provide for the wants of the soldiers who 
are to be employed on this arduous expe- 
dition. I do not suspect them of having 
acted on the maxim of the old Parlia- 
mentary tactician—*‘ The greater the blue 
book, the less likely it is to be read,” 
nor do I complain of their giving us any 
information which may appear superfluous ; 
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but I wish to get that which is necessary 


and of the greatest importance. Your 
Lordships will remember that on Tuesday 
last the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
answered a Question which, however, had 
not been put in this House, as to the in- 
congruity of the declarations made by Lord 
Stanley on the 26th of July, and the an- 
nouncement made in the Queen’s Speech 
on the prorogation of Parliament on the 
21st of August. The noble Earl recapitu- 
lated a portion of the speech of Lord 
Stanley, who, among other things, spoke 
of the difficulties of the expedition, and 
said— 

“ An expedition to rescue the captives must in 
any case be expensive ; that it must inevitably be 
attended with heavy loss of life, by climate if not 
by military operations ; that it was possible that 
it might even lead to a massacre of the prisoners, 
and that, for aught we knew, it might be wholly 
unnecessary, since their detention being apparently 
a pure act of caprice, the same caprice might at 
any moment lead to their being again released, 
350.) effort on our part.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxix. 
250. 


Later on the Foreign Secretary said— 


“To obtain the release of these men by force is 
not an easy matter. . . It would be mad- 
ness to throw a British army into an unknown 
country, in a tropical climate, far from the sea, 
very far from its reserves and its supplies, without 
a full previous investigation as to the means of 
moving, feeding, and keeping them in health. 
That inquiry we look upon as an indispensable 
preliminary. Ido not think we should 
be called upon even now to give any pledge on the 
part of the Government as to an expedition, unless 
it is found to be practicable with only a reasonable 
expenditure of men and means,’—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxix. 251-2.] 

The noble Earl explained with reference 
to this, that such having been the doubts 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 26th 
of July, on the 13th of August information 
arrived which resolved those doubts, which 
opened to Ministers a reasonable prospect 
of success, and which induced them on the 
19th to decide upon warlike measures, and 
to announce them on the 21st toa prorogued 
Parliament. Now, my Lords, I have care- 
fully read the blue book, and I find no 
trace of such information. I find that on 
the 13th Her Majesty’s Government re- 
ceived telegrams announcing what must 
have been pretty well anticipated, that the 
Indian Government could, if required, fur- 
nish in four months a well-equipped force 
of 12,000 men; but I find absolutely no- 
thing which could have given the Govern- 
ment on the 13th of August that informa- 
tion which Lord Stanley so clearly stated 
only three or four weeks before was abso- 
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lutely necessary as to the physical and 
moral state of Abyssinia and its inhabitants. 
I see the same complaint is urged in The 
Times newspaper of this morning, and a 
suggestion is made of the bare possibility 
of the information referred to by the noble 
Earl being Sir Henry Durand’s Memo- 
randum. This, however, cannot be, as the 
document referred to was not received until 
September. The only information which 
can by any possibility be regarded as that 
to which the noble Earl referred, unless we 
have been entirely kept in the dark, is 
contained in some correspondence between 
the War Office and the Foreign Office set 
forth in pages 29 and 58 of the blue book. 
The Under Secretary for War writes to the 
Secretary of State for India as follows :— 

“Tam directed by Sir John Pakington to for- 
ward herewith a copy of a description of different 
routes in Abyssinia which has been compiled in 
the Topographical and Statistical Department of 
this office. These descriptions have been taken 
from the journies of travellers, and have been 
confined, in the first instance, to such as would 
give a general idea of the different lines of approach 
into the country which have been advocated.” 
The letter concludes with suggestions re- 
garding other information which might be 
obtained if desired. On page 58 we have 
the reply from the War Office as follows :— 

“TI am directed by Sir John Pakington to 

acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th 
instant, and, with reference to the suggestion con- 
tained in it, that copies of the ‘Pamphiet on 
Routes in Abyssinia’ may be of great use to the 
India Office at this moment, I am to state, for 
Lord Stanley’s information, that copies have been 
already forwarded to that office.” 
I can hardly believe that this is the infor- 
mation referred to; but it is clear that the 
Memorandum or pamphlet, whether we 
have looked for it in vain or not, is evi- 
dently highly thought of at the War Office 
and the Foreign Office. It would be read 
with avidity by Members of both Houses, 
as it probably bears exactly upon the points 
upon which we are most anxious to be in- 
formed. If satisfactory, nothing would give 
Parliament more readiness to acquiesce 
cheerfully in the demands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is clear that if omitted it 
must have been from mere inadvertence on 
the part of those compiling the papers. I 
have therefore only to ask the noble Earl 
whether there is any objection to have this 
valuable Memorandum distributed to the 
Members of your Lordships’ House ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I think the 
noble Earl who has just sat down (Earl 
Granville) was a Member of the Commit- 
tee of last year which recommended that 
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Questions likely to give rise to discussion 
should not be raised in this House without 
notice ; and the only notice the noble Earl 
has given is contained in a note to the 
Earl of Malmesbury, who, however, is un- 
able to attend here this evening. For my 
own part, reading the notice given by the 
noble Earl to my noble Friend, I do not 
think it was one indicating an intention to 
enter into the merits of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, or the discrepancies which the 
noble Earl thinks he has found between 
the statement made by my noble Relative 
on the 26th July and the subsequent de- 
termination of the Government. The noble 
Earl, in his note to Lord Malmesbury, 
merely asked him to be present this even- 
ing in the House, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of asking him to lay 
on the table the pamphlet containing a 
description of the routes in Abyssinia. 
Lord Malmesbury sent the note to me, and 
I have not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing that there will be no difficulty as to 
the production of the document referred 
to, and that it will be laid on the table at 
the earliest possible moment. The noble 
Earl will excuse me if I now decline to 
enter into any discussion, when I asssure 
him that we shal! be able to give full ex- 
planation at a proper time, and that the 
paper he asks for shall be laid on the table 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The recommen- 
dation of the Committee of last year was 
that Questions should not be put without 
notice, which were likely to lead to debate. 
It is clear that the Question I have put 
has not led to debate ; I do not think it is 
likely to lead to debate ; I think the infor- 
mation asked for is worth having, and the 
sooner we can have it the better. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble Earl 
will forgive me for reminding him that he 
opened his observations with the remark 
that my presence induced him to enter into 
a fuller explanation of the Question he 
proposed to raise than he had intended ; 
and it is evident that he came down fully 
prepared with a number of papers to back 
his case. Seeing me here, in fact, he 
could not resist the temptation of putting 
forward a charge against the Government. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
EAST—CONTRACT WITH THE PENIN- 
SULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM COM- 
PANY.—QUESTION. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY rose 
to ask a Question of the noble Duke the 
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Postmaster General with reference to the 
Contract between the Post Office and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company. 
As the correspondence on the subject had 
not been placed on the table, his remarks 
would be brief. He noticed, however, that 
the expense of the service to and from 
India had been largely increased, and he 
feared the Government had not given 
everybody likely to be interested in such 
a contract full and timely notice to enable 
them to make tenders. The 20th of Sep- 
tember was hardly early enough to publish 
particulars of such a contract as the postal 
service to India to be carried out on the lst 
of February. He wished to raise two points 
with respect to the new contract made 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
—first, the duration of the contract ; and 
secondly, the absence of any preparations 
for conducting the service by the Brindisi 
route. Was not twelve yearsa very much 
longer period than had ever yet been con- 
tracted for, without a break, and was not it 
an objectionable period ? During those 
twelve years the hands of the Post Office 
authorities would be tied ; and the arrange- 
ment was doubly objectionable when, as he 
understood it, the Company had contracted 
to carry the mails between Marseilles and 
Alexandria, and by no other route, while it 
was well known that the Brindisi route was 
thirty-six hours shorter than the Marseilles. 
He wished to know, first, whether any ar- 
rangement had been made with regard to 
the service, in conformity with the decla- 
ration made to Parliament; and secondly, 
whether the contract was to be made for 
the whole term of twelve years, and with a 
practical guarantee of 6 per cent for the 
whole of that period ? 

Tue Doxe or MONTROSE said, that 
although the Papers on the subject had 
not been laid on the table of their Lord- 
ships’ House, they had been presented to the 
other House of Parliament, and that they 
contained a copy of the contract and of the 
correspondence between the Post Office and 
the Treasury. The noble Lord had said 
that sufficient time had not been given in 
the notices issued by the Government. It 
was possible that it might have been better 
had more time been given ; but he was not 
aware that any objection had been offered 
on that account by any of those who were 
likely to have tendered for the performance 
of the service. Sufficient time had been 
given to allow the notices being sent to 
India, to allow of tenders being sent by 
any Companies who might have been de- 
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sirous of doing so. At one time it was 
even thought that it would be better to 
postpone the matter; but it was found 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
demanded so high a price for the extension 
of their contract for six months, that it 
was thought better to issue the notices for 
tenders as they stood. The history of the 
private negotiation referred to by the 
noble Lord was this: —Although notice was 
given that tenders would be received for 
the performance of any portion or portions 
of the service, not a single Company 
tendered for such performance ; and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, though 
they offered to do the whole, stated that 
they would not undertake any individual 
portion of the service apart from the re- 
mainder. The noble Lord regarded the 
sum which it was proposed to pay as im- 
mensely high, and he (the Duke of Mont- 
rose) therefore felt bound to allude to a few 
of the peculiarities from which that cir- 
cumstance arose. In the first place, he 
might state—what was well known—that 
if the Government had not determined the 
contract, notice of its determination would 
have been given on the part of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, and therefore 
the Government thonght fit to give that 
notice themselves, thinking the terms asked 
to be such that they could not continue the 
contract. The first tender of the Company 
—and at the same time no other tender 
was made—was for six years, at the rate 
of £500,000 per annum. He (the Duke of 
Montrose) thereon told the Directors that 
the offer was so high that he could not 
take it upon himself to recommend it to the 
Treasury, and it was very probable that the 
Treasury would not recommend its adop- 
tion to the House of Commons. He ad- 
vised them, therefore, to re-consider their 
offer, and see if they could not make some 
reduction. He suggested also that possibly 
an extension of time might be an induce- 
ment; because there could be no doubt 
that if they were to have an extended 
service, and to increase the number of their 
vessels, they would naturally be anxious to 
have sufficient time to regain their extra 
expense. It resulted in this, that the 
Directors said that if the contract were 
given them for twelve years instead of 
six, they would undertake the service for 
£400,000 instead of £500,000. He 
thought their Lordships would see that 
this arrangement was, in reality, a very 
advantageous one. £500,000 for six 


years would amount to £3,000,000 of 
The Duke of Montrose 
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money, and if the contract were entered 
into for that period it was very doubtful 
whether, at the end of that time, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company would 
renew their contract at a lower rate; 
but £400,000 for twelve years was 
£4,800,000. By contracting for the 
longer term they would effect a saving in 
the twelve years of £1,200,000. Of 
course, it would remain for the House of 
Commons to say whether they preferred to 
pay a very large sum for a short contract, 
or whether they would pay a smaller sum 
and extend the time; but he could not 
himself see the probability of meeting at 
the end of six years with any more advan- 
tageous offer. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company would not undertake the service 
again at anything like the rate at which it 
had hitherto been performed. The Com- 
pany had to incur a largely increased ex- 
penditure for coals, which they stated had 
of late been £70,000 a year, and they had 
not only been deprived to a great extent of 
one source of revenue arising from the 
carriage of specie, but had lost a great 
deal through competition with the French 
boats. So much, indeed, had they been 
affected by these and other causes that 
they had not been able to declare a divi- 
dend during the last year. With great 
fairness they stated that their books were 
open to inspection, and he (the Duke of 
Montrose) had accordingly requested Mr. 
Scudamore, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Post Office, to examine them. The result 
of the inspection showed that the Company 
could not continue the service at the rate 
hitherto paid. The service, as it would in 
future be performed, was a greatly improved 
one. For instance, instead of a service to 
Calcutta four times a month the service 
would be in future every week, so that 
there would be fifty-two instead of forty- 
eight services yearly. The Bombay fort- 
nightly service would be converted into a 
weekly one, so that the increase would be 
from twenty-four to fifty-two. They would 
also have an additional service to China. 
Moreover, by having the weekly service to 
Bombay they would obtain an accelerated 
service to Calcutta, for the railway though 
not available for passenger traffic might 
be made use of for the carriage of letters. 
The merchants and the public of this 
country had always expressed a strong 
desire for additional postal service to India; 
but still, if these improvements were not 
desired the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany had engaged to make a proportionate 
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reduction in the rate at which they would 
perform the service. The next point to 
which the noble Lord had adverted was the 
Brindisi route. He (the Duke of Montrose) 
did not take the same favourable view of 
that route as Colonel Tyler. The Brindisi 
route was attended with many disadvan- 
tages, though the completion of the tunnel 
would at some future time be a great argu- 
ment in favour of its adoption. The har- 
bour required great improvement; for 
passengers there was insufficient hotel 
accommodation, while the railway was only 
a single line for 500 miles, and every one 
connected with railway arrangements could 
testify that it was impossible to manage a 
large traffic on a single line with anything 
like regularity and punctuality. The noble 
Lord said that a saving of thirty-six hours 
would be effected by the adoption of the 
Brindisi route. By the arrangement, how- 
ever, as now proposed—the vessels not 
calling at Malta, and going the direct route 
vid Messina—there would be a saving of 
twenty-four hours. There was, moreover, 
a clause in the contract providing that in 
ease the Government thought it desirable 
to change the Marseilles for the Brindisi 
route before the expiration of the twelve 
years, and any question arose between the 
Company and the Government, the matter 
should be referred to arbitration. Conse- 
quently, they had the power, if they thought 
it advisable to use it, of changing the route 
before the expiration of the contract, On 
the whole, he believed that the proposed 
arrangement with the Company might be 
regarded as satisfactory. He might say 
that it had never been the intention of the 
Post Office to throw the whole of this 
service into the hands of any foreign com- 
pany. It was only intended, in the event 
of the service being cut up into different 
parts, to permit one portion of it to be 
taken up by a foreign company. There 
would be one additional service in the year 
to Australia. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 25, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issurp—For Thetford, 
v. The Hon, Alexander Hugh Baring, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Guyerat Commitrze—On Controverted Elections 
appointed. 

Pusuic Buts—Resolution in Committee—Burials 
(Ireland), 

Ordered—Burials (Ireland)* ; Industrial Schools 
(Ireland) * ; East London Museum Site.* 

First Reading—Burials (Ireland)* [5] ; Indus- 
trial Schools (Ireland)* [6]; East London Mu- 
seum Site ® [7]. 

Second Reading—Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment [2]; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (I d) Supplemental * [4]. 


THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT AND MR, 
ODO RUSSELL.—QUESTION, 


Sm THOMAS LLOYD asked the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a 
statement in the newspapers of a domi- 
ciliary visit having been made, by order of 
the Papal Government, at the house of 
Mr. Odo Russell, our acknowledged Agent 
at Rome; and what steps the noble Lord 
intends to take if such a report be sub- 
stantiated ? 

Lorp STANLEY: What has occurred 
in regard to the transaction referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Baronet is briefly 
as follows:—On Saturday, the 9th instant, 
Mr. Odo Russell being then at Florence, the 
Pontifical police entered and searched the 
Palazzo Chigi, in which he resides when 
at Rome. They declared that they were in 
search of concealed arms, and they searched 
the rooms minutely, but they did not touch 
Mr. Russell’s papers or books. Mr. Russell, 
on arriving at Rome three or four days 
afterwards, learnt what had taken place, 
and he very properly lost no time in 
applying to Cardinal Antonelli for an ex- 
planation. Cardinal Antonelli replied that 
no perquisition, in the ordinary sense in 
which that word is understood, had been 
intended or had taken place; but that the 
police had received information that se- 
veral Roman palaces, and among them the 
alace in question, had been marked out 
by the revolutionary party to be blown up 
with gunpowder in the same way as the 
Pontifical barracks had been blown up. 
Cardinal Antonelli added that the search 
he had ordered was therefore made not in 
consequence of any suspicions concerning 
the inmates, but to secure the safety of 
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their property and lives. Mr. Russell stated 
that he considered that explanation satis- 
‘factory, and I concur in that view. 


ARMY—THE CURRAGH CAMP. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
attention of the War Department has been 
drawn to the wretched state of the vagrant 

pulation in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Curragh Camp; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Government this 
Session to extend the provisions of the 
Contagious Diseases Act to all camps and 
garrisons and sea-port towns in the United 
Kingdom ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
his attention had been drawn for some time 
past to the state of the neighbourhood of 
the Curragh Camp, and he was sorry to 
say that his noble Friend had not used too 
strong an expression in designating it as 
wretched. He must, however, remind the 
noble Lord that the powers of the War 
Office at the Curragh were confined to the 
limits of the camp, and that it was for the 
local authorities to consider the condition 
of the population beyond those limits. The 
powers conferred by the Act referred to in 
the Question were not very well adapted 
to the condition of the Irish police, and it 
was therefore his intention in the course 
of the Session to ask the House to agree 
to an alteration of the Act, so as to en- 
able the Irish Commissioners of police to 
exercise the same powers as were now 
exercised by the English Commissioners, 
The Contagious Diseases Act had not 
been applied to the Curragh because there 
was no hospital there. Great difficulty 
had been experienced in procuring a site 
for the necessary buildings ; but through 
the liberality of the Duke of Leinster that 
difficulty had been now overcome, and it 
was hoped that an infirmary or hospital 
would be erected as soon as possible. With 
regard to the second part of the Question, 
he would remark that the Act was already 
in operation at Aldershot, where there 
was a hospital, and that hospitals were 
also in course of erection at Shorncliffe 
and Colchester. Until the result of this 
trial of the Act had been ascertained, he 
was not prepared to ask Parliament to go 
to the expense of extending its provisions 
to all camps and garrisons and sea-port 
towns in the United Kingdom. 


Lord Stanley 


{COMMONS} 
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THE POOR LAWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH asked the Secretary 
to the Poor Law Board, Whether it is 
his intention to introduce a Bill this Ses- 
sion to consolidate and amend the laws for 
the Relief of the Poor ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
his intention, as soon as possible after the 
Recess, to introduce a Bill for the amend- 
ment, but not for the consolidation, of the 
laws relating to the Relief of the Poor. 
Many high authorities were of opinion that 
at present it would be premature to at- 
tempt to consolidate the statutes relating 
to this subject. He might mention, how- 
ever, that all those statutes up to the end 
of the year 1866 had been collected and 
edited in a form very compendious and 
easy of access by a gentleman highly 
qualified for the task. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RITUAL 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
he is prepared to state what course Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
with a view to carry out the Recommenda- 
tions contained in the First Report of the 
Ritual Commissioners? At the same time, 
he wished to state that he was sure the 
public would hear with satisfaction that 
the Commissioners had re-commenced their 
sittings, and that they intended to sit 
twice a week. [** Order!” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was not prepared to state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had decided upon the 
course it would take. Neither it, nor any- 
body else was in a position to do so, for he 
did not think that the Commissioners had 
yet sufficiently reported on the subject. 


THE GIBRALTAR SHIELD.—QUESTION, 


GeneraL DUNNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the table of the House the Report of 
the Committee which have lately tested the 
Target known as the Gibraltar Shield ; 
and whether thirty-four of these Shields 
had, previous to the trial, been sent to 
Gibraltar and other Fortresses in our Co- 
lonies ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON had no ob- 
jection to lay the Report on the table. 
The latter part of the Question of his hon. 
and gallant Friend was substantially true. 
Thirty of these shields had been sent to 
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Malta and Gibraltar at the commencement 
of the present year, and four or five more 
were made with the intention of their being 
sent to Bermuda; and it was these latter 
which had been tried and had formed the 
subject of several notices in the newspapers. 
It was quite true that the shields were sent 
out before being perfectly tried, but the 
cause of so unusual a proceeding was as 
follows :—When the present Government 
assumed office in the summer of 1866 the 
attention of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend (General Peel) was drawn to the 
very unsatisfactory state of our defences at 
Malta and Gibraltar, and he at once gave 
instructions to send out heavy guns to these 
fortresses. The shields that were intended 
for the protection of these guns had to be 
constructed with the greatest possible ex- 
pedition, on a plan which had to a certain 
extent received the sanction of the Iron- 
plate Committee. The experiments which 
had since been made had been reported not 
to be generally successful, and so much 
attention had been directed to the matter 
that he had thought it his duty to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into all the cireum- 
stances. Of that Committee his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay) had consented to act as 
Chairman. 


CRETE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. POWELL asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
Correspondence respecting the disturbances 
in Crete has taken place since the dates of 
Papers already presented to Parliament ; 
whether it is intended to lay upon the table 
any further Papers on this subject pre- 
vious to the Christmas Recess; and, whe- 
ther, should there have been such Corre- 
spondence, Communications have passed 
between the Porte and the British Govern- 
ment respecting these events or the future 
settlement of the Island ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: There is some fur- 
ther Correspondence on the subject of 
Crete, which I shall be prepared to lay on 
the table of the House in a few days. 
With regard to the last part of the Ques- 
tion, the best thing I can do is to refer the 
hon. Member to the Papers, which will be 
in his hands shortly. 


CLIFTON AND BEDMINSTER WORK- 
HOUSE INFIRMARIES,—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Secretary of 
the Poor Law Board, Whether the attention 
of the Board has been directed to the de- 
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fects by the Commissioners of the 
** British Medical Journal” to exist in the 
Clifton and Bedminster Workhouse Infir- 
maries, and to the expressed desire of the 
guardians of Bedminster and Clifton that 
the state of those houses should form the 
subject of a formal Poor Law inquiry ; and 
whether the Board propose to order such 
an inquiry ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the at- 
tention of the Poor Law Board had been 
directed to the statements made in the 
British Medical Journal respecting the 
two workhouse infirmaries in question. He 
thought the House would be of opinion that 
so expensive and protracted an inquiry as 
a formal investigation must needs be ought 
not to be ordered by the Poor Law Board 
without due consideration and without 
overwhelming necessity. He could only 
say that, as at present advised, the Poor 
Law Board did not intend to order any 
formal inquiry to be made in either case. 
With regard to Clifton, the correspondence 
was not quite closed, the demand for the 
inquiry came from the guardians, and the 
Board had every reason to believe that the 
condition of the infirmary was satisfactory. 
A correspondence was also still going on 
with regard to Bedminster. He might inform 
the right hon. Gentleman that, in addition 
to the ordinary Reports of the Inspectors 
which had been presented to the House, a 
Report upon the Bedminster Workhouse 
had recently been made to the Poor Law 
Board by their medical adviser, Dr, Smith, 
who in the autumn of last year was in- 
structed to visit a number of workhouses, 
with a view of testing the Reports of the 
regular Inspectors. The Report of Dr. 
Smith would soon be Jaid on the tables of 
both Houses. Although the question was 
not absolutely decided, his impression was 
that a formal inquiry was not necessary in 
either case. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAYARD asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is his inten- 
tion to propose, during the present Session 
of Parliament, any measure for the better 
administration of the British Museum and 
other Institutions in the United Kingdom 
connected with Science and Art ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no intention of bring- 
ing forward a measure of that kind ; but 
he should be happy indeed to see the mea- 
sure of the hon. Gentleman, for he was sure 
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there was no one who could offer sugges- 
tions more valuable on any question of 
science and art. He was occupied at pre- 
sent upon a measure of a more limited 
kind, which would effect some separation of 
the collections in the British Museum, 
having promised last Session to give the 
subject his attention. 


Metropolitan Streets Act 


PARIS EXIIBITION PURCHASES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAYARD asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the sum of £15,000 
voted by Parliament for purchases of objects 
in the Paris Exhibition, in consequence of 
a Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed last Session, has been expended ; 
and, if not, why not ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, it 
was the opinion of the House last Session 
that we should expend on purchases no 
more than we could save out of the Vote 
for the Exhibition; and, as we could not 
feel sure of a greater surplus than £4,775, 
that was all that we have as yet expended 
with that object. 


POSTAGE RATES TO INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY RAWLINSON asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, in 
the event of the new proposed Contract 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
for the Mail Service to the East being 
approved by the Legislature, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
increase the rates of postage on overland 
letters between England and India ? 

Mr. HUNT said, the same Question 
was put to him last Session, and he then 
intimated that it was the intention of the 
Government, when the new service com- 
menced, to increase the rate of postage to 
3d. per half-ounce, and that intention still 
continued, 


RATING UNDER THE REPRESENTATION 
OF THE PEOPLE ACT.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM HUTT asked the At- 
torney General, Whether, under the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ The Representation of the 
People Act,” the Overseers of the Poor 
are required to place on the rate book the 
names of all the Occupiers of Tenements 
whose Rates beforé the passing of that 
Act were paid by the Owner according to 
the provisions of the Small Tenement Act ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
think the solution of the Question will be 
found in the 7th section of the Act of last 


The Chancellor of the Euchequer 
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Session, and in the Interpretation Clause, 
The former says— 

“The full rateable Value of every Dwelling 
House or other separate Tenement, and the full 
Rate in the Pound payable by the Occupier, and 
the Name of the Occupier, shall be entered in the 
Rate Book. Where the Dwelling House or Tene- 
ment shall he wholly let out in A nts or 
Lodgings not separately rated, the Owner of such 
Dwelling House or Tenement shall be rated in 
respect thereof to the Poor Rate.” 


Therefore, in cases to which the exception 
does not apply, it will be the duty of the 
overseers to put the occupiers on the rate 
book. 


(1867) Amendment Bill. 


SUPPLY. 


Resolution, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty,” reported, and agreed to, 
Nemine Contradicente. 

Supriyr—Committee appointed for Zo- 
morrow. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bu 2.] 
(Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Sir J. Fergusson) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””"—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, be wished to sug- 
gest some Amendments which it was de- 
sirable to discuss at once rather than in 
Committee. Many years ago the streets 
of the metropolis were regulated by the 
General Police Act, which prohibited the 
obstruction of the streets by goods, bar- 
rows, &c. It put all persons on a perfect 
equality,"and anyone violating the law 
might, on refusing to comply with it, be 
apprehended by the police or summoned by 
private persons. Under this Act, some 
four or five years ago, a contention arose in 
consequence of the very summary measures 
adopted by the police. They began driv- 
ing away itinerant dealers and stall-keepers 
and summoning them. Agitation and de- 
putations to the authorities followed, and 
he was asked to help in obtaining redress 
for what was considered a grievance, 
that grievance being that the supposed 
offenders should be disturbed by the police 
when nobody else complained. In con- 
sequence of his representations to Sir 
Richard Mayne, an arrangement was come 
to, that persons with barrows and trucks 
should not be disturbed by the police ex- 
cept on the complaint of the occupier of a 
house, or of persons who alleged that a 
thoroughfare was impeded, That arrange- 

















ment answered perfectly well. After this 
an Act was passed placing all open spaces, 
if neglected by their owners, under the 
local authorities. It was certainly difficult 
to apply the Act, because the phrase— 
rather a vague one—was that the space 
must be ‘‘ornamental.’’ That law had 
left a large number of open spaces in towns 
untouched, except by the Police Act. Now, 
the Act of last Session summarily de- 
prived the occupiers and owners of tene- 
ments of any rights of property over the 
open spaces between the pavements in front 
of their houses and the high road. He 
had called the attention of the Secretary 
of State to this provision whilst the Bill 
was in Committee, and the Secretary of 
State had admitted that the Bill as it came 
down from the Lords went too far; but 
the Act as it was passed absolutely abo- 
lished all claim of any person by prescrip- 
tion or otherwise to use this land unless 
it was enclosed by a railing and no one 
had been in the habit of passing over it. 
Some persons complained of the incon- 
venience to which this Act subjected them ; 
and now a Bill was introduced to exempt 
those persons, and those alone, from the 
operation of the Act last year. Coster- 
mongers, street hawkers, and itinerant 
dealers were to have the sole privilege of 
obstructing the thoroughfare as much as 
they pleased, subject only to the con- 
trol of the police. Now, the Bill would 
‘ raise many difficulties. In the first place, 
what was a costermonger? It was a very 
loose word properly used to describe a 
fruiterer, so that any man who dealt in 
fruit might hereafter incumber the foot- 
way, but not if he dealt in any other 
article. ‘‘Hawker” had a recognised 
meaning, and referred to persons who were 
licensed. But licensed hawkers did not 
deal in these things at all; and “itinerant 
dealers ” did not remain stationary. What- 
ever might be the meaning of the clause, 
its results would be most extravagant. 
The proper mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion was that a person selling goods in the 
streets should not be interfered with unless 
the occupier of the house before which he 
stationed himself, or the persons using the 
streets, or the local authorities, made some 
objection. If objection were raised in that 
way, the case should be considered by a 
judicial authority ; but to give entire au- 
thority to the police was most improper. 
Nothing could be worse than to confer 
‘upon a police-officer a kind of patronage 
over a comparatively low class of society. 
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In what did it end? The police-officer 
would practically let out these stands and 
levy blackmail on the costermongers. The 
proper remedy was to repeal the 6th 
clause in the Act of last year, which was 
wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
hasty legislation of last Session could not 
be cured by legislation of a character 
equally hasty. There was no reason why 
special rights should be given to coster- 
mongers, at the expense of many other 
persons ; and the fact was that many plots 
of ground in London were now being en- 
closed for fear the costermongers should 
squat there. These men did not pay rates 
or taxes, and medical men said they did 
more harm than good, for, though their 
goods were cheaper, they often sold vege- 
tables and fish which were unfit for con- 
sumption. Last Session he gave notice to 
move to refer the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee. He thought the present Bill should 
be directed simply to repealing the 6th 
section of that of last year, and that in 
February the Home Secretary should in- 
troduce a measure dealing with the whole 
question, and refer it to a Select Commit- 
tee in the first instance. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
did not see that there was any interference 
with the rights of property under the 
section contained in this Bill, for the open 
spaces referred to had been so long neg- 
lected by the owners and occupiers, as to 
give the public the right to walk over 
them. Neither was there any hardship in 
the Commissioners of Police appropriating 
certain open spaces to costermongers in 
the same way as commissionaires and 
shoeblacks were allowed to be stationed in 
different places. Under the Metropolitan 
Streets Act the regulation of the traffic of 
the metropolis was practically handed over 
to the police, and for that reason the 6th 
clause seemed as much in accordance with 
the spirit of the Act as the other clauses. 
It was not, however, for one policeman to 
make regulations; it was for the Com- 
missioners of Police to lay down general 
rules for the purposes of traffic. He pre- 
sumed that it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment in passing the Act of last year that 
the police should have a considerable dis- 
cretion with a view to regulate the traffic 
in such a way as to prevent obstructions 
or hindrances to free circulation, and 
therefore it was that certain powers were 
proposed to be given to the police under 
the Bill now before the House. With 
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respect to the spaces between the footpaths 
and the roads, to which the hon. Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Labouchere) had re- 
ferred, they were placed under very pe- 
culiar circumstances. In many places the 
space between the footway and the road 
remained open for public traffic ; in some 
cases, and under present circumstances, 
occupiers had begun to enclose them, act- 
ing on a dictum of one of the magistrates 
of the police courts. But they could not 
take away the right acquired by the public 
of going over that part of the street when 
they had agreed to that condition with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, even 
though it had not before become part of 
the footway by being left open to passen- 
gers. Of course, the Bill before the House 
was open to improvement; but he confessed 
the suggestions made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not appear to him 
to apply. The section of the Act of last 
year was a good section, but the evil of it 
was its extreme stringency. Any person 
passing along the street would be able to 
Jay information against the persons who 
exposed their goods for sale; and it was 
with a view to get rid of that and to give 
a discretionary power to the police that 
the present Bill was introduced. He was 
ready to discuss with the hon. Gentleman 
any mode in which it might be possible to 
render the Bill more efficient ; but as it 
stood it would affect itinerant tradesmen 
in a very different way from that in which 
it would affect the fixed traders of the 
metropolis. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that with 
respect to the spaces between the footpatlis 
and the roads many of them were freeholds, 
and whether those freeholds had been dedi- 
cated to the public was a question for a 
Court of Law to decide, and ought not to be 
meddled with by the Legislature. It would 
be exceedingly desirable to deal with this 
Bill in such a manner as to repeal that 
portion of the Act of last Session which 
related to open spaces between the footway 
and the carriage way. As to the case of 
the costermongers and other small traders, 
the clauses of that Act were no deubt very 
oppressive. The Act was passed in a hurry, 
and Parliament was so full of Reform that 
it could not attend to anything else. He 
did not think this Bill dealt in a proper 
manner with itinerant traders, who were a 
very numerous, industrious, and respectable 
class. The tendency of police regulations 


was too much to interfere with the poor. 
The easier this traffic was made the better; 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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for when the industry of the poor was 
destroyed they were driven into evil 
courses or into the workhouses, and then 
they cost the country money and in one 
case something more, The more the prin- 
ciple of free trade was carried out with 
respect to the poor the better. He did not 
approve the arbitrary power which this Bill 
gave to the Commissioners of Police to 
make regulations with respect to a very 
large class. In this metropolis it was esti- 
mated that there were 50,000 people en- 
gaged in these humble trades, and to give 
one man arbitrary power over such a multi- 
tude without any appeal or mode of restraint 
was a thing which the House ought not to 
do. He did not believe that Sir Richard 
Mayne or Colonel Fraser would do anything 
which they thought wrong; but they might 
make regulations which to them might ap- 
pear “‘ exceedingly useful,’’ but which might 
interfere very much with the industry of 
these poor people. This power was unne- 
cessary—the common law was quite suffi- 
cient to prevent obstruction in any tho- 
roughfare, But it was one thing to prevent 
obstruction in thoroughfares and another to 
prevent people having the full use of them. 
One use of thoroughfares was to enable 
these poor people to go along them and 
obtain a livelihood by selling articles, and 
if in some cases obstruction was caused, it 
was better to put up with a little, to live 
and let live, than to push matters too far 
against the poor. The proper course to 
take would be to repeal the 6th section 
altogether, and he begged to give notice 
that when the Bill went into Committee he 
should move an Amendment to that effect. 
Mr. ALpERMAN LAWRENCE said, that 
in order to amend the Act of last Session, 
which did an injustice to one very large 
class in the community, it was pr posed by 
this Bill to do injustice to another. By the 
Act of last year it was summarily decided 
that all the spaces between the footpath 
and the roadway were to be considered 
part of the footpath ; by the present Bill 
all rights, whether of prescription or other- 
wise, were to be at once done away with. 
Instead of repealing the objectionable 
clauses of the Bill of last year and allowing 
the matter to be dealt with under the com- 
mon law, here was a Bill which said that the 
Act of last year should be carried out in 
every case except that of costermongers 
and itinerant traders—the real fact being 
that the space in question was part of the. 
premises of the owners of the houses. This 
Bill proposed to reinstate the costermonger, 
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but not to allow the owner of the house 
to expose his goods on his own premises 
before his own house. The police were to 
have full power to permit costermongers to 
sell goods in front of another man’s house 
—perhaps the very same articles in which 
the shopkeeper dealt—and vend them to 
the annoyance and perhaps injury of the 
shopkeeper. But if a man were, even in 
unloading, to allow his goods to remain in 
the open space before his door until he 
should bring them into his premises he 
would be liable to a penalty. The legis- 
lation of last year took place by the advice 
of the police and at the suggestion of Sir 
Richard Mayne, and here was another sug- 
gestion which would land them in another 
difficulty. The simple way out of the diffi- 
culty was to repeal the 6th section of the 
Bill of last year. 

Mr. LOCKE also recommended that the 
right hon. Gentleman should confine the 
measure to the simple repeal of the 6th 
clause of the Act of last year. In some 
cases a right existed on the part of shop- 
keepers to use the open spaces, and it was 
unjust to sweep such rights away. He 
would repeat his suggestion to defer the 
operation of the Act till the close of the 
present Session, and meanwhile to give all 
the parties interested an opportunity of 
being heard before a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


Estimate presented,—of the Sum re- 
quired to be voted towards defraying the 
Expenses of the Expedition to Abyssinia 
beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament 
[by Command]; referred to the Committee 
of Supply, and to be printed. [No. 8.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, that his 
Warrant for the appointment of Members to 
serve on the General. Committee of Elections 
was upon the Table :—Warrant read as followeth : 

Pursuant to the provisions of “ The Election 
Petitions Act, 1848,” I do hereby appoint — 
Samuel Whitbread, esquire, Member for the Bo- 
rough of Bedford ; James Clay, esquire, Member 
for the Town of Kingston upon Hull ; the Honour- 
able Edward Frederic Leveson Gowery Member 
for the Borough of Bodmin ; Sir Frederick William 
Heygate, baronet, Member for the County of 
Londonderry ; Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, ba- 
ronet, Member for the County of Perth; and the 
Honourable Algernon Fulke Egerton, Member 
for the Southern Division of the County of Lan- 
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caster—to be Members of the General Committee 
of Elections for the present Session. — Given 
under my hand this twenty-fifth day of November, 


1867. 
J. E, Denison, Speaker. 


BURIALS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee: 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law which regulates the 
Burials of Persons in Ireland not belonging to the 


Established Church. 
Resolution d:— Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Monsett and Mr, Sutiivay. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The O’Coyor Dox, Bill to extend 
the Industrial Schools Act to Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by The O’Conor Dox, Mr, Monszx1, 
and Mr. Leaner, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


EAST LONDON MUSEUM SITE BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Roserr Moyraev, Bill to 
provide for the acquisition of a Site for the East 
London Museum, ordered to be brought in by 
Lord Ropertr Montacu, Lord Joun Manners, Mr. 
Ayrron, and Mr. Butter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


——eo 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, November 26, 1867. 


CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS— 
THE WAR OFFICE AND THE INDIA 
OFFICE.—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE put a Question 
to the Under Secretary for War as to 
the accuracy of a statement which had 
appeared in the newspapers with reference 
to the manner in which certain troops 
had been landed in this country. It was 
stated that the steam transport Crocodile 
had arrived off Plymouth with the second 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade on their re- 
turn from the Mediterranean, and that 
although the ultimate destination of the 
troops was Plymouth, the Admiralty, for 
some unknown reasons, would not permit 
them to land there; and the consequence 
was that the Crocodile went on to Ports- 
mouth, and the troops baving disembarked 
there were sent by special train to Ply- 
mouth at a cost, the newspapers reported, 
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of several hundred, and perhaps of 
£1,000. The same paragraph stated that 
an Hussar regiment which had been or- 
dered from Exeter to Alexandria, instead 
of being embarked at Plymouth, was sent 
to Portsmouth and there put on board a 
transport. If this were true it showed a 
want of concert between the two Depart- 
ments, which, if continued, would materially 
add to the cost of our military movements, 
and might augment the expenses attending 
the Abyssinian Expedition, which would be 
costly enough without unnecessary expen- 
diture such as this. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
both cases had been correctly stated by the 
noble Earl. The new transport service of 
Indian reliefs vid Egypt was in the hands 
of the Government of India, and the officers 
who conducted the transport service under 
its direction had up to this time acted con- 
trary to the remonstrances of the War 
Office, and insisted that Portsmouth should 
be the only port of communication with 
India as regards the transport of troops. 
Representations had been made by the 
War Department to the Government of 
India, but they had hitherto failed to con- 
vince the Indian Government of the expe- 
diency of altering their course. Communi- 
cations on the subject were, however, still 
being carried on. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 


o'clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, November 26, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrir—considered in Committee 
—£2,000,000, Consolidated Fund. 

Pustic Buurs—Ordered —Sales of Reversions * ; 
Turnpike Trusts*; Railways (Guards’ and 
Passengers’ Communication ).* 

First Reading—Sales of Reversions * [8]; Turn- 
pike Trusts * [9]. 

Committee—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Supplemental * [4]. 

Report—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Supplemental * [4]. 


ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to re-introduce the Admiralty Juris- 
diction Bill of last Session, or a measure to 
a similar purport? 

The Earl of Airlie 
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Mr, STEPHEN CAVE replied, ‘that 


in Dudley. 


a Royal Commission was issued in Sep- 
tember last to inquire into the operation 
and effect of the present constitution of 
various Courts of Law and Equity, and of 
the High Court of Admiralty, and the 
Admiralty Court of the Cinque Ports. 
Pending the Report of that Commission it 
would be obviously inexpedient to introduce 
a measure for altering the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Admiralty, such as the Bill 
of last Session to which the hon. Member 
referred. It was, however, under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
whether clauses might not be inserted in 
the Bill for amending and consolidating 
the Acts relating to Merchant Shipping 
for the purpose of conferring additional 
Admiralty jurisdiction on Local Courts in 
certain cases. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT WITHIN 
PRISONS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to introduce the Capital Punishment within 
Prisons Bill during the present Session ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that it was his intention to ask leave, 
after the Recess, to introduce the Capital 
Punishment within Prisons Bill. 


INCOME TAX IN DUDLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he has received any information 
as to the great dissatisfaction prevailing in 
Dudley in consequence of the mode in 
which the Income Tax has been levied for 
some time past; whether it has been re- 
ported to him that the system of surcharg- 
ing manufacturers and others pursued in 
Dudley is gradually shutting up the great 
establishments of the town ; whether it is 
true that the works known as the Consti- 
tution Hill Works, conducted by persons 
of the highest respectability, at which 
between 300 and 400 men were employed, 
have been closed within the last few days 
in consequence of the Local Commissioners 
insisting upon what was termed a vexa- 
tious system of surcharging ; and whether 
there will be any objection to produce the 
correspondence which has taken place in 
reference to this case, and the various 
other complaints which have from time to 
time been made by persons in Dudley to 
the Local Commissioners and the Com- 
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missioners of Inland Revenue, and between 
the Local Commissioners and the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, together with 
copies of any Memorials or Petitions pre- 
sented to the Treasury or the Inland Re- 
venue from the people of Dudley on the 
same subject ? 

Mr. HUNT replied, that in December 
last a meeting was called by public re- 
quisition at Dudley on the subject referred 
to in the Question. The hon. Gentleman 
himself left at the Treasury a copy of the 
Resolutions passed at that meeting, and 
they were immediately sent to Somerset 
House, in consequence of which the Sur- 
veyor of Taxes, the chief officer of that 
department, was directed to proceed to 
Dudley without delay, and to institute an 
inquiry into the subject. The inquiry, 
notice of which was given to the Mayor of 
Dudley, accordingly took place, but the 
Report of the Surveyor General did not at 
all confirm the statements contained in the 
Resolutions. If the hon. Gentleman chose 
to move for the correspondence which had 
taken place on the subject, there would be 
no objection to lay it upon the table of the 
House. With regard to the second Ques- 
tion it had not been reported to him that 
the system of surcharging manufacturers 
and others pursued in Dudley was gradually 
shutting up the great establishments in 
that town. As to the third Question — 
whether it was true that the works known 
as the Constitution Hill Works, conducted 
by persons of the highest respectability, 
at which between 300 and 400 men 
were employed, had been closed within 
the last few days, in consequence of the 
Local Commissioners insisting upon what 
was termed a vexatious system of surcharg- 
ing, he had no opportunity of knowing the 
truth of the allegation. He had ascer- 
tained, however, that the owners of the 
works in question, were surcharged to the 
amount of £900, and called upon to pay 
an additional tax of £15 a year. The 
works were subsequently closed ; but whe- 
ther that was in consequence of the ad- 
ditional tax of £15 being levied he was 
unable to say. With regard to the cor- 
— between persons in Dudley 
and the Local Commissioners, he might 
remark that the Treasury had no control 
over that correspondence, nor any power 
to call for its production. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: I beg leave 
to give notice that on an early day I will 
move for a copy of the Correspondence 
with the Local Cocmialontn. 
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LIBEL BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Clare, Whether he will postpone the Second 
Reading of the Libel Bill, which stands for 
the following day, the Bill itself having only 
been delivered that morning ? 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN: Sir, if 
it were a new Bill, I should be most anx- 
ious to comply with the request of the 
hon. Member ; but as it is substantially 
identical with that which was read a third 
time on the 7th of August last by a majo- 
rity of 79 to 18, and as I am anxious to 
get it up as soon as possible to the House 
of Lords, I shall certainly go on with the 
second reading to-morrow. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Then in that 
ease I shall move to postpone the second 
reading for a fortnight. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION—EUROPEAN 
SUBALTERN OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther there is any and what foundation for 
the statement in the letter of the Corre- 
spondent of The Times, dated Bombay, 
14th October, and in the Madras Times, 
dated 8th October, that Major General 
Napier had made a requisition to the Ma- 
dras Government for European Subaltern 
Officers to be attached to the Native Regi- 
ments proceeding with the Expedition to 
Abyssinia and was told that the Madras 
Government had not any Subaltern Officers 
to spare; and, whether he will lay upon 
the table a Return of the number of Eu- 
ropean Officers with each Native Regiment 
in the Expedition, and the strength in 
Native Commissioned and Non-commis- 
sioned Officers and Men of each Regi- 
ment ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I have received no official or private com- 
munication to the effect referred to in the 
Question of my hon. and gallant Friend. 
All the information we have received is 
that the Madras Government have, at the 
request of Sir Robert Napier, furnished 
half the Engineer officers and five Com- 
missariat officers, As to the Return for 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman asks 
we have not at present the materials neces- 
sary for giving such a Return, but if he 
will move for it, it shall be presented as 
soon as we can procure the requisite infor- 
mation. 
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ABYSSINIA—THE REV. MR, KRAPP. 
PORTLAND CONVICT PRISON. aman. 
QUESTION. 


Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the cells in the 
wooden prison at Portland are lighted with 
candles, so that each convict in that prison 
has an unprotected candle under his con- 
trol for some hours during every night of 
the winter months; whether it is the in- 
tention of Government to take any steps to 
put an end to so dangerous a system ; and, 
whether any attempts have been made by 
the prisoners to set fire to the prison ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In reply, 
Sir, to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, I have to state that the prison 
at Portland is not altogether built of wood, 
but is partially of iron. The prisoners, no 
doubt, have candles for their light, but no 
instance, I am informed, has ever occurred 
of an attempt to set the prison on fire, 
and I may remark that the first result of 
such an attempt would be to burn the cul- 
prit in the particular cell set fire to, In- 
deed, when fires have accidentally broken 
out in gaols, no persons have been more 
anxious to extinguish them than the con- 
viets themselves. The directors of the 
prison at Portland have, however, under 
their consideration a better mode of lighting 
the cells from the outside. 

Captain VIVIAN: I understand there 
have been three attempts to set the cells 
on fire. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In answer 
to inquiries I am informed that there have 
been no attempts to set fire to the cells. 
There have been cases where the prisoners’ 
clothes have been set on fire. 


ABYSSINIA— THE QUEEN’S LETTER TO 
KING THEODORE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay on the Table 
a copy of Her Majesty’s Letter to King 
Theodore, delivered by Mr. Rassam at the 
Audience of the 28th of January, 1866 ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I imagined the 
Letter had been included in the Papers 
already laid on the table of the House. 
As it is not, I will without loss of time lay 
it on the table. 





Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the undertaking con- 
tained in a letter of the Rev. Mr. Krapp 
(one of the Dragomen to the Abyssinian 
Expedition), dated the 20th of September 
last, and expressed in the following terms: — 


“TI think Sir Stafford’s mind will be fully satis- 
fied and tranquillized if I say that, as a leading 
rule of conduct, I must consider the object of the 
Expedition to be the primary point, to which 
every other private concern must bend, but that, 
on the other hand, I must not be expected to sup- 
press my individual feeling if a case should ap- 
pear in practice where I should have any occa- 
sion or be requested to enter upon religious dis- 
cussion, 
is to be taken as referring alone to the 
rev. Gentleman’s course of conduct as re- 
gards Abyssinian Christians, or is to be con- 
sidered as likewise referring to the Hindoo 
and Mussulman troops and to the Roman 
Catholic soldicrs in Her Majesty’s regi- 
ments serving on the expedition? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
in the stipulations which, at the request of 
Sir Robert Napier, I thought it uecessary 
to make in engaging Dr. Krapp, some re- 
ference is made to his conduct towards the 
natives of Abyssinia. With regard to the 
soldiers, of course Sir Robert Napier will 
take care that there is no interference with 
their religious opinions. 


ABYSSINIA—CAPTAIN CAMERON, 
QUESTION. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Captain Cameron 
has ever been received and recognised as 
British Consul by King Theodore ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I should imagine, 
Sir, that King Theodore’s acquaintance 
with the duties and office of a British Con- 
sul was of a very vague character. I do 
not suppose he has ever heard of an 
ezequatur. There is, however, no doubt 
that Consul Cameron has been recognised 
by King Theodore in his capacity of re- 
presentative of the British Government. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
a Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air.”’ 
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PUBLIC ROADS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he will bring in a 
Bill to carry into effect the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1858— : 

“ To inquire and report how far it may be de- 
sirable and practicable to institute an equitable 
system of Assessment in lieu of the present mode 
of maintaining the Public Roads in Scotland by 
Tolls and Statute Labour,” 
and which Report was made to Her Ma- 
jesty in December, 1859, recommending 
such an equitable system of assessment in 
lieu of the present system of tolls and 
statute labour? Nothing would meet with 
more general acceptance in Scotland than 
& measure giving effect to the Report. 
Some counties had already abolished tolls, 
and the consequence was that, while cer- 
tain counties were free from them, sur- 
rounding counties still charged tolls, some 
of which were exorbitant. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that until the Question appeared on 
the Paper he had never considered it with 
reference to the introduction of a Bill, and 
of course in the interval he had not been 
able to consider the matter at all. It ap- 
peared that a Bill was brought in by the late 
Lord Advocate, different in character from 
that which was recommended in the Report. 
That Bill was submitted to a Select Com- 
mittee, but did not receive the assent of 
the House. In 1865, also, the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Eleho) brought in a Bill, which was also 
refused by the House; and since then 
separate counties had adopted the measure 
by private Acts. He would, however, take 
an opportunity of consulting his Colleague 
at the Home Office (the Earl of Belmore). 
At the same time he could not now make 
any promise on the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 

THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
Suprty considered in Committee. 
£2,000,000, towards defraying the ex- 

penses of the Expedition to Abyssinia, 
beyond the ordinary grants for 1867-8. 
Toe CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in moving that this Com- 
mittee do owe a credit to Her Majesty of 
£2,000,000 sterling, in consequence of 
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the transactions now taking place in 
Abyssinia, I would ask permission to recall 
to your recollection for a moment the state 
of the relations between Her Majesty and 
the ruler of Abyssinia at the time when 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers acceded to 
office. At that time Her Majesty’s Consul 
had been arrested in his course by the 
King of Abyssinia—had been thrown into 
captivity by that sovereign — and had 
remained in captivity for three years. 
He was not alone in that sad condition, 
but had as companions more than one 
individual, subjects of Her Majesty. In 
consequence of that state of affairs, Her 
Majesty had been advised to send a special 
Envoy to Abyssinia, in order to obtain re- 
dress, and to obtain it in the most concilia- 
tory manner. Her Majesty even deigned 
that her Envoy should be the bearer of 
a letter bearing the Sign Manual of Her 
Majesty. But the Committee is aware 
that although Her Majesty’s Envoy was 
received with apparent cordiality, and 
even, to use his own phrase, with “‘ mag- 
nificence,”’ after some period a misunder- 
standing would seem to have arisen be- 
tween him and the King. He also was 
arrested, and after a short time became 
strictly a prisoner, though he was not 
placed under the same sad conditions as 
those under which the Consul was con- 
fined. The House will, I am sure, agree 
—whatever difference of opinion there 
may be upon other topics — and I trust 
that the result of this Reset will be to 
remove many of those differences—I am 
sure that the House will agree that such a 
state of affairs was most distressing and 
scandalous. It was a state of things which 
it was quite impossible should be allowed 
to continue — it was intolerable. The al- 
ternative which presented itself, of putting 
an end to it by having recourse to arms, 
was one which every one I am sure would 
contemplate with the utmost solicitude and 
regret. Immediately on their accession 
to office, Her Majesty’s Government had 
their attention called to the question of 
Abyssinia. I am bound to say that their in- 
vestigation and the result of their considera- 
tion was not favourable to the hope that 
by conciliatory means a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question could be effected. 
The matter had gone on too long; and 
notwithstanding what has been said of the 
caprice and arbitrary character of the 
King of Abyssinia, there appeared to us 
to be a certain method in his conduct 
which did not point to a very happy solu- 
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tion of the difficulty. Although he knew 
very well how to assume, when any diffi- 
culty arose, language of an amicable charac- 
ter, still it was impossible not to observe 
that there was a consistency in his conduct; 
and up to the moment when we had to con- 
sider the question, no one —with one excep- 
tion, which, when examined, will prove no 
real exception to the rule—who had entered 
his dominions had been allowed to leave 
them. It resembled the classic cave ; 
there were no signs whatever of returning 
footsteps. The Consul had been detained, 
imprisoned for years, and there were many 
other persons who bore no allegiance to 
Her Majesty, but whose condition neces- 
sarily and naturally excited the sympathies 
of the English people and Government, 
who were also detained ; and though it is 
true, as I shall presently mention, that 
one individual was permitted to leave 
Abyssinia on the business of the King, 
with the view of communicating with this 
country, he left behind him the sacred 
hostages of a wife and children, which 
would in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
secure—and which did secure—the return 
of the Envoy. Under such circumstances, 
when Her Majesty’s Government had con- 
sidered the question, they were impressed 
with a strong feeling that any attempt at 
further means of conciliation were not 
likely to have a very happy result. But 
they were disposed—and I think everyone 
in their position would have been disposed 
—to exhaust every possible means of ob- 
taining the freedom of these persons, es- 
pecially those who represented the Majesty 
of the country, before resorting to force. 
They were not blind—and I should think 
no one in this country could be—to the 
great injury which must accrue from the in- 
dignity attaching to such a state of affairs. 
But while they were hesitating as to the 
course they should take an event occurred, 
almost at the time when they were in 
deliberation, which afforded them an oc- 
casion for making one more effort. They 
would not have invented it themselves, but 
they did not think, after due delibera- 
tion, they ought to deprive themselves of the 
advantage which might result therefrom. 
About the 12th of July last, a German 
missionary, who had been one of the cap- 
tives in Abyssinia, was permitted by the 
King, or rather was sent by the King at 
his own suggestion, on a mission to this 
country with a letter from the King to 
Her Majesty, and with other marks of the 
King’s confidence, in order that he might 
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obtain certain machinery, and a number of 
skilled artizans to work it, and to assist him 
in his operations, and there were expressions 
on the part of the King of so friendly a 
character, that it was hoped that if we 
complied with his demands, a favourable 
result would be obtained, and the great 
object of the country and the Government 
in obtaining the release of the prisoners 
secured. At that time a gentleman, who 
upon this subject from his local experience 
was an authority of the highest class, our 
Resident in Aden, happened to be in Eng- 
land ; and he, a man of excellent judgment 
and not likely to be swayed by any violent 
prejudices in the matter, was strongly of 
opinion that a most favourable opportunity 
had arisen for obtaining the release of the 
captives, if only this mission, peculiar as 
was its character—consisting only of a 
released captive—were treated with con- 
sideration, and the advances of the King, 
notwithstanding his previous conduct, were 
met with cordiality and confidence. Under 
these cireumstances, Her Majesty most 
graciously consented even to give a personal 
audience to the German missionary who 
came over from King Theodore ; for it was 
considered to be of the highest importance 
that upon his return he should be able to 
say to that monarch that he had actually 
seen and conversed with our Sovereign. 
Her Majesty was further graciously pleased 
to place herself again in personal communi- 
cation with King Theodore, and a letter 
under the Sign Manual was intrusted to Mr. 
Flad by Her Majesty. The greatest care 
was taken that the King should not be dis- 
appointed with respect to the articles he de- 
sired, and the artigans selected were the 
best that could be obtained, both with re- 
spect to their practical knowledge and skill 
and their general conduct and character. 
Every means, therefore, were taken for 
the accomplishment of the wishes of the 
King of Abyssinia. And as our Resident 
at Aden returned about the same time, it 
was considered a great advantage that he 
should have the management of the trans- 
action. There appeared then at that time 
to be considerable hope that there would 
be a happy consummation. 

The House is perfectly aware from the 
Papers placed in their hands, and no doubt 
from the general interest which for a long 
time the subject has commanded through- 
out the country, of what has been the result 
of this last effort. Mr. Flad returned to 
Abyssinia; but before he arrived in the 
country the conduct of the King had become 
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extremely violent and tyrannical, the in- 
dignities offered to Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. Rassam, had been aggra- 
vated, and the prospect of obtaining the 
object we had in view was certainly not so 
favourable as at one time it had appeared 
to be. I think it was in October, late in 
the autumn of 1866, when Mr. Flad ar- 
arrived in Abyssinia on his return. Mean- 
while it had been found that the King would 
not release the prisoners ; and our Resident 
at Aden, who had returned to his post, and 
who had, as I have stated, at first antici- 
pated the success of the mission, changed 
his opinion on receiving this information, 
and strongly advised Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to insist on the redress they had already 
demanded — the immediate relief of the 
prisoners. The King of Abyssinia would 
give us no satisfaction in that respect. The 
year 1867 had commenced while there was 
still some hope of the negotiations being 
successful ; but it was advancing, and it 
was at last fairly concluded by all those 
whose judgment was likely to influence us 
that it was hopeless to expect that redress 
would be obtained. In the spring Her 
Majesty’s Government, thinking that the 
question ought to be brought to a more in- 
telligible conclusion, forwarded to the King 
of Abyssinia, through the Foreign Secre- 
tary, a letter, which has been described as 
an ultimatum, and which may be so con- 
sidered. Even if we had resolved upon 
resorting to force, it was impossible to re- 
sort to it then, because the ultimate de- 
cision of the King not to release the 
prisoners must have been come to early in 
the year, and at the commencement of the 
season, which in that country is not merely 
unfavourable to military operations, but 
during which military movements are im- 
possible. I think it was about the middle 
of the month of April that my noble Friend 
transmitted to King Theodore a letter, 
giving him three months in which to re- 
lease the prisoners, and stating that unless 
they were restored within that period all 
friendship between Her Majesty and the 
King of Abyssinia must cease. We were 
informed that the answer to that ultimatum 
might probably be counted upon in the 
middle of the month of August; and I 
have endeavoured, avoiding prolixity, to 
recall to the recollection of the House 
—no doubt familiar with the details— 
the state of affairs up to the time when 
the ultimatum was transmitted. During 
the months of June and July especially 
Her Majesty’s Government, not relinquish- 
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ing all hope of the King’s complying with 
their request at the end of three months— 
but, I must fairly acknowledge to the House, 
not being at any moment sanguine as to 
the q during that interval Her 
Majesty’s Government, while not omitting 
any opportunity, when opportunity offered, 
of attempting to accomplish their end by 
peaceful means, began to prepare for an 
event which they contemplated with as much 
reluctance as any hon. Gentleman in this 
House, but which they felt that ultimately 
the interests of this country might abso- 
lutely demand. They therefore opened the 
necessary communications with the different 
Departments of the Government connected 
with the fitting out of an expedition, and 
they communicated especially with the Go- 
vernor of Bombay on the subject. These 
communications were extremely active 
towards the end of July, when an hon. 
Gentleman, a Member of this House (Mr. 
H. Seymour), gave notice of a Motion on 
the subject. It was, no doubt, inconvenient 
at that moment to the Government that the 
question should be brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament ; but we did not 
intimate that feeling, and for two reasons 
—first, because it would not have been ad- 
vantageous to the publie service that we 
should have given in detail our reasons for 
wishing that the subject should not be dis- 
cussed ; but, secondly and mainly, because 
we were satisfied as a general rule it is ad- 
vantageous that all subjects of commanding 
interest should be discussed in this House. 
The discusssion took place, and the opi- 
nions of the Government were represented 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
(Lord Stanley). The speech that he made 
on that occasion appeared to me to be dis- 
tinguished by that reserve which becomes 
a Minister speaking upon so critical a 
matter; but, to my mind, it entirely and 
faithfully represented the feelings of the 
Government and the position of the ques- 
tion according to their view. I mention 
that because I have seen a great deal of 
ingenious criticism upon the speech of my 
noble Friend, by which an inference is 
sought to be drawn that the opinions which 
the Government then expressed are incon- 
sistent with their subsequent conduct. 
There is no doubt if you take the speech 
of my noble Friend and pick out extracts 
from one part and connect them with ex- 
pressions from another—which I shall not 
call ‘‘ garbling,’’ because that is an offen- 
sive word, but which is a mode of selection 
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may not find it very difficult to prove that 
my noble Friend was opposed to any re- 
course to force under the circumstances in 
which we found ourselves. At the same 
time I will undertake to produce the speech 
of my noble Friend, and, by a similar pro- 
cess to that to which I have adverted, I 
will not only prove that he was in favour 
of having recourse to force, but that he 
announced that an expedition was prepar- 
ing, and courted the responsibility which, 
under the circumstances, would devolve 
upon himself and his Friends. But it is 
highly desirable in a discusssion of this 
nature that we should proceed with per- 
fect fairness and I will therefore tell 
the House what was the exact view of 
the Government. It was, to my mind, 
strictly and faithfully represented by the 
Seeretary of State upon the 26th of July. 
The Government had for a considerable 
period, then, been making inquiries and 
preparations as far as regarded the obtain- 
ing of information necessary for fitting out 
the expedition. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were at that time impressed very 
much with the feeling that it might be too 
late in this year to have recourse to force, 
and it was absolutely necessary that we 
should not prematurely announce that we 
were going to fit out an expedition or have 
recourse to any extreme proceedings unless 
we were prepared to act immediately on 
the announcement. We considered that if 
the state of affairs was such as not only to 
justify but absolutely to call for a de- 
termined interference on our part, such an 
announcement not being followed up im- 
mediately in a practical manner would have 
the most injurious effect upon the position 
of the prisoners, and certainly would not 
tend to that vindication of the honour of 
the country which we desired. Now, be- 
tween that period when that representation 
of our policy was made by the Secretary 
of State and the period when Her Ma- 
jesty addressed the Houses of Parliament 
at the prorogation, a considerable amount 
of information had reached the Govern- 
ment. Three days after the speech of the 
Secretary of State we received an abso- 
lute declaration on the part of the Governor 
of Bombay that he would undertake that 
the expedition should be completely ready 
this year provided certain conditions which 
he pointed out could be complied with on 
our part. We had no difficulty in comply- 


ing with those conditions. Therefore, even 
in the course of three days, the position of 
the Government was considerably influenced 
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by the information received. But there 
was also other information for which we 
had asked, and which we had taken mea- 
sures to obtain, relative to the coast and 
the condition of the country. That informa- 
tion also reached us at that time, and was 
calculated materially to influence the deter- 
mination we might be called upon to arrive 
at. Our position at the time of the discus- 
sion was one of considerable difficulty, as [ 
have shown the House, because, although 
we were not prepared to come to a final de- 
termination until we received some precise 
information that we expected, and although 
we could not formally come to that deter- 
mination until we received the answer of 
the King, which was looked for at that 
time ; yet it was practically impossible to 
postpone our decision, either for the arrival 
of particular information, or the letter of 
the King, because if it had been necessary 
in the middle of August to act, unless we 
had made some previous preparation another 
year would be lost, That was the position 
of the Government at the time. Well, 
under these circumstances, after the arrival 
of the information given by the Governor 
of Bombay—who undertook that everything 
should be prepared for an expedition in 
good time—we resolved to make what I may 
call ‘‘provisional preparations;”’ and we 
made preparations in the manner described 
by the Secretary of State for India in a 
letter to the Governor of Bombay which 
will be found in the blue book; and he 
made a still more intimate communication 
in a private letter. The Governor of Bom- 
bay was advised to take all the steps neces- 
sary for the conveyance of troops, being 
informed at the same time that the greatest 
economy was to be employed, and that his 
arrangements should be made in such a 
way that if it was found ultimately neces- 
sary that the expedition should not take place 
in the present year they might serve for the 
year 1868. That was the course we pur- 
sued from the end of the last week in July 
until our final determination was takea— 
because had we not followed that course it 
would have been impossible to have acted 
in 1867. I think, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to the policy or 
impolicy of that expedition, all will agree 
that if we were to act at all the sooner we 
acted the better. 

Well, under these circumstances, in 
the middle of the month of August, 
when the Committee of Supply had been 
closed several days — when, in fact, so 
far as public business was concerned, 
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this House had ceased to assemble, and 
preparations were making for the pro- 
rogation—we received from the Resident 
at Aden authentic information that the 
King of Abyssinia had rejected the ulti- 
matum of my noble Friend. The letter in 
which that information was conveyed ap- 
pears in the blue book, which is in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen. It is a letter 
from Colonel Merewether, dated the 26th 
of July, and was received on the 13th of 
August. In consequence of the arrival of 
that letter Her Majesty’s Government had 
to deliberate upon the general question. 
They had to deliberate upon it with the 
advantage of all the information they had 
received, with the conviction that with be- 
coming energy an expedition, and a suitable 
expedition, could be fitted out to act in the 
present year. They believed that the in- 
terests of this country required that the 
honour of our Sovereign should be vindi- 
cated. I will not dwell upon the high duty of 
rescuing from captivity the subjects of Her 
Majesty, because really that consideration is 
involved in the honour of the Crown. I shall 
not conceal from the House the great re- 
luctance with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment arrived at this resolution. Nothing 
but the conviction that it was our duty to 
take such a course would have induced us to 
come to that decision. It is, I admit, a 
vexatious thing that we should be obliged 
to have recourse to arms in order to con- 
trol a Sovereign like the King of Abyssinia. 
I feel that, if ever there was a case in 
which a great nation, governed by a So- 
vereign like ours, could show magnanimity 
and forbearance this was one. Magnan- 
imity and forbearance, however, have 
limits, for though in public as well as in 
private matters, when an insignificant or 
an unworthy individual wishes to fasten a 
quarrel upon you, magnanimity and for- 
bearance would be shown by every right- 
minded man, we know that, practically 
speaking, there is a limit to the exercise of 
those qualities, or if persisted in, would 
assume the character of pettiness and timi- 
dity. Now, magnanimity and forbearance 
had in this case been exercised by Her Ma- 
jesty in an eminent degree. Every pacific 
means which it was possible to take had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I am not speaking of the present Govern- 
ment merely, but of her advisers at all 
times. We believed, therefore, that the 


period had arrived when it was absolutely 
necessary to the interests of this country 
that there should be a recourse to arms, in 
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order to vindicate the honour of the Throne, 
and to obtain that justice without which 
the possession of power would to my mind 
have no charms. We must remember that 
even from the saddest circumstances some 
useful moral may generally be drawn and 
some advantage obtained, and I think that 
in the present instance we may arrive 
at this conclusion, that hereafter it may be 
wise to be more cautious in opening rela- 
tions with Sovereigns such as the King of 
Abyasinia. I cannot help feeling also, 
when we are going to war not to obtain 
territory, not to secure commercial advan- 
tages, but for high moral causes—and high 
moral causes alone—that it is perhaps well 
in an age like the present, which certainly 
is distinguished by an almost absorbing 
love of wealth and power, that the country 
should feel, as I believe it does feel, that 
there is something more precious than 
power and wealth. 

Well, Sir, the Government having come, 
on the verge of the end of the Session, to 
the conclusion that it was their duty to 
advise Her Majesty to have recourse to 
arms, they resolved as far as they could to 
insure that the expedition should not fail, 
Humanly speaking, therefore, they have 
taken all the means in their power to pre- 
vent disaster and to insure success—and 
I am bound to take this opportunity of 
expressing on the part of the Government 
their sense of obligation to the Governor 
of Bombay for the great energy and re- 
source which he has displayed. He has 
shown, indeed, more than energy and re- 
source; he has shown a quality which I 
attribute entirely to his House of Commons 
training—he has shown a great regard to 
the interests of the public purse—for I 
have observed that eminent functionaries 
who have not had such a training are 
not so scrupulous ia that respect as those 
who have had that advantage. I thought 
the Committee would not be displeased that 
I should thus refer to one who sat many 
years among us, and who is remembered 
not merely for his talents, but for his many 
genial qualities. Now, I wish the Com- 
mittee to understand that, having resolved 
to undertake this enterprize, Her Majesty 
has not expended a single shilling which 
has not been voted and appropriated by 
Parliament. Whatever expenditure has 
been hitherto incurred has been voted and 
appropriated by Parliament; and it is now, 
when those votes and appropriations are 
exhausted, that we come to Parliament to 
ask for further assistance, and to beg their 
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aid in supporting the policy which we think 
it wise to pursue. I may remind the Com- 
mittee that the last step which the Govern- 
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but the increase will not, comparatively 
speaking, be considerable—I say compa- 
ratively speaking, because I have seen the 
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ment has taken with regard to the King of | most absurd estimates on that head in the 


Abyssinia is this:—They have directed 
that Sir Robert Napier should deliver a 
peremptory message to the King demand- 
ing the release of Her Majesty’s Consul 
and the other prisoners, and they have in- 
structed him to support that peremptory 
message by force if required. 

It will now be my duty to explain the 
probable cost, as far as we can ascertain, 
of the war in which we may have to em- 
bark, and for which we have to a great 
degree prepared, and also to explain why I 
have fixed upon £2,000,000 as the amount 
which it is, on the whole, wisest and best 
to vote under the present circumstances. 


public papers. In case we have to replace 
the forces which the Indian Government 
| now lend to Her Majesty, there will be an 
increase in the Estimate of £300,000, more 
or less. That is the whole amount which we 
believe would be required, and would give a 
total expenditure of £3,800,000; but the 
| Government would contemplate the possi- 
| bility of an expenditure, in round numbers, 
of £4,000,000, if we have to replace 
those troops. Now, of this £3,500,000, 
£2,000,000 alone will be payable by the 
|Home Government during the present 
financial year — that is, the year ending 
on the 31st of March —that is to say, 











The Committee is entitled to the fullest; £2,000,000 to meet the advances and 
confidence in this matter, and I do not know | make the allowances on account to the 
that I can proceed in a manner more satis- | Indian Government, which would become 


factory to the Committee, as well as to the 
Government, than if I place before them 
all the information that we have upon the 


subject, and state what we believe will be | 


the complete cost of this war if it should 
commence and be pursued not only to its 
probable but to its possible termination. 
The Estimates before us, I need hardly 
remind the Committee, cannot be prepared 


due before that day, and to make good 
those advances which have been supplied 
by the services at home from the appro- 
priated Votes. It certainly will not exceed 
‘the sum of £2,000,000 in the course of 
the present financial year; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are therefore of opinion 
that it is unnecessary to trouble the Com- 
mittee of Supply for a greater amount 





with the precision with which Estimates | than that. There is also another reason— 
are usually laid upon the table of the| though I think I have already given o 
House, because they refer to expenditure | sufficient one—why it is convenient not to 


taking place in a distant country, and they | 


must therefore be described as ‘‘ rough 
Estimates ;”” but I wish the Committee to 
understand that though I avail myself of an 
epithet in common use and call them rough 
Estimates, they are not careless Estimates. 
They have been submitted to as severe an 
investigation as was possible under the 
circumstances, to much criticism, and to 
the judgment of most experienced men, 
and they have led to considerable inquiry 
even in the distant places where the ex- 
penditure must to a great degree take 
place. We offer them, therefore, with as 
much confidence as we have a right to feel, 
and that confidence is by no means slight. 
Assuming, then, that the war commences, 
and is carried on until the end of the month 
of April, about which time it would be ex- 
pedient that our troops should leave Abys- 
sinia, we believe it will be necessary that we 
should incur an expenditure of £3,500,000. 
That amount will no doubt be increased if 
we are called upon to replace the forces of 
the Indian Government that are now as- 
sisting Her Majesty in this enterprize ; 
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contemplate at the present moment a 
greater expenditure than £2,000,000; for, 
as far as we can calculate, it will take 
exactly that sum to place our complete 
foree upon the soil of Abyssinia. I think 
that General Napier may find himself with 
his army completely equipped and ready 
for action in Abyssinia, at a cost of 
£2,000,000. Ido not wish to indulge in 
any sanguine expectations ; but we ought 
not to be blind to this contingency, that 
after these great preparations, and after 
the invasion of Abyssinia by disciplined 
troops, it is possible that the further hor- 
rors of war may be spared. There are 
many persons, some of whom are persons 
on the spot, who entertain even sanguine 
expectations on the subject. I myself give 
no opinion upon it ; but I think it my dut 

to place that view of the matter before the 
Committee. If that result should happily 
occur, the Vote I am going to ask the Com- 
mittee to give us would meet the expendi- 
ture we should have incurred, and it would 
not be necessary to ask for any further Vote 





in Supply for the Abyssinian Expedition. 
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I have now placed before the House as 
clearly and as succinctly as I could the 
general state of affairs. I have avoided 
as much as possible all points of contro- 
versy, because I thought it inconvenient, 
when asking the House for this Vote, 
that I should enter at all into them. At 
the proper time, if they are entered into, 
my Colleagues and myself will be prepared 
to vindicate our policy. But for the pre- 
sent I merely place in your hands, Mr. 
Dodson, the Vote of which I have given 
notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,000,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Abyssinian Expedition, beyond the 
ordinary expenses of the year 1867.” 


Mr. LOWE : Mr. Dodson—There is one 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in which I 
entirely concur—he has avoided all topics 
of controversy, but at what expense to the 
completeness and perhaps to the accuracy 
of his narrative I will now endeavour, in as 
few words as I can, to show to the House. 
With so much of his speech as deals with 
the causes of this unhappy quarrel I have 
nothing tosay. I will concede to him, as 
far as my own opinion goes, anything he 
likes: for it would indeed be strange if a 
great country like this could not contrive 
to get the weather-gauge, in a matter of 
the law of nations, of such a person as 
King Theodore. I will not trouble the 
House on that point, and I more willingly 
pass it by because there is a weighty mat- 
ter which I have to submit to the House, 
and to which I crave, for your own sakes 
and for the sake of the Constitution of the 
country, your most serious and minute at- 
tention. This war has been commenced 
without being notified to the House of 
Commons. That is the undoubted Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and I should be the 
last person in the world to dispute it. But 
those who advised the Crown in the exer- 
cise of its Prerogative, absolute as that 
Prerogative is according to our law, are 
bound by the responsibility they owe to 
this House and to the country to temper 
their advice with prudence. And as the 
Crown, when it comes to make war, must 
necessarily sooner or later—in this case, I 
am sorry to say, sooner rather than later 
—come to this House to furnish it with the 
sinews of war, I think it is advisable— 
and I believe that every hon. Member I 
address will agree with me—that Her 
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Majesty’s Government should in every 
respect consider the feelings and wishes of 
this House, and should show, so far as is 
consistent with their duty to the Sovereign, 
the most marked deference to the feelings 
and rights of that assembly from which, 
in the last resort, they must receive the 
means of carrying on that war which it is 
the Prerogative of the Sovereign to de- 
elare. The charge I make against the 
Government, and which I will endeavour 
to substantiate as well as I can from the 
materials before us, is that they induced 
the House to believe that they were not 
going immediately or in a short time to 
take any decided steps against King Theo- 
dore ; and that having created that im- 
pression in the House by the speech of a 
Member of the Cabinet, they never ceased 
from the moment that speech was made to 
push on preparations for that expedition 
as hotly and as fast as they could, and 
that they only communicated the fact 
of their intention of going to war to this 
House at that supreme moment of its ex- 
istence when its powers were in the very 
act of being suspended by the prorogation 
of Parliament. That is the charge I make 
against the Government, and that charge 
I believe I shall be able to substantiate. 
To come as quickly to the point as pos- 
sible. On the 26th of July in this year the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs de- 
livered a speech to this House, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
highly, and, I will concede to him, not 
more highly than it deserves. The noble 
Lord in that speech was exceedingly cau- 
tious. He evidently spoke under a high 
sense of responsibility, laying down prin- 
ciples to which I, for one, give my cordial 
concurrence. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that in that speech the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs made these 
two statements. He says he announced 
that an expedition was preparing, and that 
he courted responsibility. [** No, no! ’’] 
I took down the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman has 
misunderstood me. What I said was that 
if I on my part chose to put sentences 
together or, if you like, to ‘* garble”’ it, I 
could prove from that speech the two pro- 
positions to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now alludes. 

Mr. LOWE: I am glad to be corrected. 
I have misunderstood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Then I understand he admits that 
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the Secretary of State did not announce 
that an expedition was preparing, and did 
not announce that the Government was 
prepared to take any serious responsibility. 
Well, that will serve my purpose quite as 
well. Now, the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of * garbling,”’ and he says that anything 
may be made out of a speech by “‘ garbling”’ 
it. Well,I will not “garble”’ it, but he forces 
me to read rather a longer extract than I 
intended. It shall be read straight off, 
without leaving anything out or putting 
anything in. The noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) said— 

‘On the other hand, I feel bound to tell the 
Tlouse frankly and fairly that to obtain the re- 
lease of these men by force is not an easy matter. 
I do not speak of military resistance, which in all 
probability would be insignificant, but we have to 
consider the country, the climate, the heat at one 
season and the heavy rains at another, the cost 
of supplies, the absence of all means of trans- 
port, and our total ignorance of what would be 
the feeling of the people towards an armed force 
advancing through their country, and all these 
things taken together make operations against 
Abyssinia a very serious matter.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxix. 251.] 

Nothing could be more just, nothing more 
statesmanlike, and nothing more true, He 
then went on— 
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“Something has been said about our having 
Aden near as a convenient point of departure for 
such operations. But Aden is a place without 
stores or resources, and all the supplies that would 
be required for the invasion of Abyssinia, whe- 
ther proceeding from Egypt or from Bombay, 
must be provided beforehand. Magdala, where 
these men are detained, is at least 300 miles 
from the coast, and must be approached through 
a country which is known to be mountainous 
and difficult, without anything which we should 
consider as a road, in many parts said to be 
destitute of water, and of which we really know 
very little, Iam sure, therefore, that the House 
will feel that, however anxious we may be to at- 
tain the object we all have in view, it would be 
madness to throw a British army into an unknown 
country, in a tropical climate, far from the sea, 
very far from its reserves and its supplies, without 
a full previous investigation as to the means of 
moving, feeding, and keeping them in health. 
That inquiry we look upon as an indispensable 
preliminary,” —{Jbid,] 


Most admirable. Mark the word “ pre- 
liminary”’! 


“T have been in communication with the War 
Department and with the India Office as to the 
best mode of proceeding. My right hon. Friend 
the Seeretary of State for India has telegraphed 
to the Indian Government to send over an officer 
or officers on whom they can rely to meet Colonel 
Merewether at Aden, and with him to examine 
minutely the points on which information is 
necessary. Ido not wish to anticipate the result 
of that inquiry, but I hope that the House will be 
of opinion that in making it we had ouly done our 
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duty—that, on the one hand, we cannot consent 
to leave these men to their fate without some at- 
tempt to rescue them, and, on the other hand, 
that by precipitation and by acting in the dark we 
should be running the risk of involving ourselves 
in great calamities, and might bring on ourselves 
not only political, but also the possibility of mili- 
tary disaster.” —[Jbid.] 
I will omit a few sentences about King 
Theodore not being in earnest about re- 
leasing the prisoners. Then he goes on— 
“Obviously, We must be guided to a great de- 
gree by the reports we receive from those whom 
we employ to make the investigation to which I 
have referred. I do not think we should be called 
upon even now to give any pledge on the part of 
the Government as to an expedition, unless it is 
found to be practicable with only a reasonable 
expenditure of men and means.” —[Jdid.] 


That expenditure of men and means was 
to depend on the report that the noble 
Lord was to receive. Well, I put it to the 
candour of hon. Gentlemen opposite whe- 
ther any one who heard that speech or 
read it would not go away with the im- 
pression that Her Majesty’s Government 
were deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the enterprize that was present- 
ing itself to them, and were determined, 
for a considerable time at least, to take no 
step that would bind us in any way, and 
that they would not require to come to 
Parliament for assistance, or to pledge the 
country in any way, until they had ascer- 
tained those difficult facts which the noble 
Lord had sketched with so masterly a 
hand. The words are as plain as words 
ean be. The noble Lord sketched out an 
outline of the enormous difficulties which 
we should have to encounter, he dwelt 
with great force on our ignorance of the 
nature of those difficulties and the neces- 
sity for investigation, and, having done so, 
he announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to stay its hand until that investiga- 
tion was completed and the results are at 
its disposal. That was on the 26th of 
July. From that time until the 21st of 
August the Government never ceased push- 
ing on their preparations for war, not 
merely with regard to transport but to 
other matters. On the 21st of August Her 
Majesty was advised to make this declara- 
tion to the House, when its debating fune- 
tions were at an end, and when there is no 
more power of answering the statements 
of the Speech from the Throne than there 
is of our answering a clergyman in the 
pulpit. Pray bear in mind the statement 
I have read, and now compare it with this 
emanation from the same Government 


within a month of the otler— 
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“ The Communications which I have made to 
the reigning Monarch of Abyssinia, with a view 
to obtain the Release of the British Subjects 
whom he detains in his Dominions, have, I regret 
to say, thus far proved ineffectual. I have there- 
fore found it necessary to” — 


What? To direct inquiries to be made as 
to the possibility of marching, of moving, 
of feeding a British foree, and if those in- 
quiries turn out satisfactory it is my in- 
tention to commence operations against 
him? No— 


“T have therefore found it necessary to ad- 
dress to him a peremptory Demand for their im- 
mediate Liberation, and to take Measures for sup- 
porting that Demand, should it ultimately be 
found necessary to resort to Force.” 


[ Cheers.] I would ask hon. Gentlemen 
who cheer how they are able in their own 
minds to reconcile these things. I ask 
them how they can reconcile that Speech 
with the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to-night. If they can do so, I shall 
for ever respect their powers of reconcilia- 
tion. I now come tothe next point. This 
having occasioned some comment, a de- 
fence has been set up for it, and a noble 
Lord who has at least as good a right as 
anybody to speak on behalf of the Govern- 
ment said in “ another place’’"— 


“Now, my Lords, it has been said that this 
language was held on the 26th of July, while the 
first intimation given to Parli t ofan intended 
expedition was contained in the Queen’s Speech 
on the prorogation of Parliament on the 21st of 
August. The explanation of this circumstance is 
pertectly simple. At the commencement of the 
month of June my noble Relative had, as he stated 
in his speech, taken steps to obtain the most per- 
fect information from the most reliable Indian 
sources with regard to Abyssinia; but that in- 
formation was not obtained until the 13th of 
August, when we received intelligence which led 
us to believe that we might with a reasonable 
prospect of success send an expedition to Abys- 
sinia to accomplish the object we had in view. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 21st of August, 
and it was not until the 19th of August that, 
having carefully considered the information we 
had received from India, we came to the determi- 
nation to send out an expedition to Abyssinia. 
Having come to the determination on the 19th of 
August, at the earliest pbssible opportunity on 
the 21st we communicated that determination to 
Parliament.”—[3 Hansard, exe. 41.] 


That, then, is the defence which is set up. 
The first item of that defence is, as the 
House will see, that the information én 
which the Government were to make up 
their minds whether they should take 
active steps or not was not obtained till 
the 13th of August, and that they did 
not make up their minds what they were 
to do upon that information till the 19th 
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of August. The first question, then, 
which arises is what was that information ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us that they re- 
ceived a despatch from the Governor of 
Bombay, which, as I understand, is to be 
found at page 4 of the blue book, and in 
which that very active and energetic officer 
showed a degree of promptitude for which 
they seem hardly to have been prepared. 
The Governor of Bombay wrote thus— 
“The operations ought to commence by 
January, in order to be finished in one season, 
can have the force ready in time, provided only 
that I can obtain animals, which should be col- 
lected immediately. We shall want waggons and 
stores from home. To obtain transports now is 
easy ; but if the decision is long delayed we must 
use new transport ships. It would have been 
better to have commenced earlier.” 
That, I suppose, is the despatch to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers, although 
he alluded to it only in general terms. 
Now, the [House will bear in mind that 
what the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
said on the 26th of July did not point to 
the question of the getting together of a 
force or of transport or ships, but to in- 
quiries into the nature of the country and 
the sort of enterprize they were to embark 
in when they arrived there. Therefore, as 
they were waiting, on July 26, for infor- 
mation on these points, it is no answer 
to say that on some day in August the 
Governor of Bombay wrote that he could 
find them troops in time. It was a ques- 
tion of the features and character of the 
country, of its climate, and the difficulties 
to be encountered. [“Oh!"] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite may say ‘Oh ;’’ but I 
have read the statement of the noble Lord 
to them in full, and there is not a word in 
it about obtaining troops. Then the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer tells us that another 
thing which weighed very much with the 
Government was that the King rejected 
their overtures for the giving up of the 
prisoners. The despatch from our Political 
Resident at Aden, dated July 26, says— 
“THe (the messenger) delivered the despatch 
into the King’s own hand. The King took it, and 
saluted it by conveying it to his head; a few 
words were addressed to the messenger. He was 
then told to retire, with an order that he was to 
receive two dollars at once, and daily two sheep 
and five breads. After ten days he was dismissed, 
at the same time with several other messengers 
from Tigre. No letter was delivered to him, and 
when he purposed asking the King about it he 
was prevented doing so by the bystanders, This 
is the man’s own statement.” 


Sir Starrorp Nortncote : Read on. 
H2 
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“Tt is evident the King has no intention of send- 
ing any reply, or of acting in accordance with the 
demand contained in your Lordship’s letter.” 
The House will remember the observation 
I have made before—namely, that the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
did not speak at all of the action of the Go- 
vernment depending upon the conduct of 
the King, but upon the preliminary in- 
quiries to be made into the features of the 
country and the nature of the enterprize. 
We are dealing with the facts, not with 
Colonel Merewether’s interpretation of 
them. It is no answer, therefore, to urge 
that the King treated with contempt or did 
not obey the message which was sent to him. 
One further passage, and I will not trouble 
the House with any more on this point. 
At page 24 of the blue book you will find 
this stated in a despatch of the 13th of 
August from the Under Secretary of State 
for India to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign A ffairs— 

“Sir Stafford Northcote has instructed Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald to despatch certain selected 
officers, connected with the Commissariat and 
other public departments, to the coast of the Red 
Sea, in order to make, in communication with 
Colonel Merewether, the Political Resident at 
Aden, inquiries into the features and resources of 
the country to be visited.” 

That is the inquiry which the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary contemplated, and 
though that inquiry was thus directed to 
be instituted, no answer as to these par- 
ticular points has been received at all. 
The noble Lord the Foreigu Secretary 
said there must be a preliminary inquiry 
into them, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now seeks really to substitute one 
thing for another. The Government must 
either stand by the noble Lord’s speech, or 
they must abandon it. If they stand by it, 
they must show that they received the in- 
formation which the noble Lord said they 
waited for. If they do not show that, it is 
of no use showing that they received all 
sorts of information upon other and dif- 
ferent matters. Therefore, as they cannot 
show the first, on that point the defence 
wholly breaks down. Then it is said they re- 
ceived news on the 13th of August. Well, 
what was it? Nobody has said what that 
was. The noble Lord in “ another place ”’ 
did not state, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man to-night has not stated, what the news 
was which they received on the 13th of 
August, and which fulfilled the condition 
laid down by the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary in his speech last Session. I 
cannot imagine what it was. But now 
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mark what was done. It is quite clear 
that one announcement was made on the 
26th of July, and quite a different one on 
the 21st of August. It is said the in- 
formation they obtained in the interval 
caused them to alter their opinions. I do 
not accuse them of altering their opinions. 
I know nothing of their opinions: I accuse 
them of announcing one thing in July and 
another in August. If you read the whole 
of the blue book from the beginning you 
will find one consistent line taken up and 
steadily pursued throughout; there is no 
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jerk, no acceleration or retardation visible ; 


nothing happened more after the 13th of 
August than before it; step after step is 
taken, until the whole thing assumes a 
mature development. It is alleged that 
the Government did not make up their 
minds until the 19th of August. Just 
look at the things whieh they did before 
the 19th of August. I am now citing 
from the 25th page of the blue book. 
There you find a telegram from the Se- 
eretary of State for India to the Governor 
of Bombay, dated August 14th, or five 
days before the 19th, to this effect— 

“ Authority should be given to the officers to 
draw on Bombay. The Government of India 
have been ‘instructed to supply you with funds, 
Purchase the steamers. Tell Sir Robert Napier 
to make a peremptory demand for the delivery of 
the captives, and to follow it up by such measures 
as he thinks expedient. We leave all preparatory 
measures to your discretion. Your requisitions 
will be complied with.” 


Is that the language of a Government 
which does not know whether it is going 
to war or not? And not only did they 
do this, so zealous were they that they 
actually rode straight through a most 
peremptory Act of Parliament, as appears 
from the very passage I have just read. 
They ordered money to be paid out of the 
Indian revenue. Are we to be told that the 
Government took no resolution when they 
took such a step as that? The 55th sec- 
tion of the Government of India Act of 
1859 says— . 

“ Except for preventing or repelling actual In- 
vasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, or 
under other sudden and urgent Necessity, the 
Revenues of India shall not, without the Consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the Expenses of any Military Operation 
carried on beyond the external Frontiers of such 
Possessions by Her Majesty’s Forces charged upon 
such Revenues.” 

Well, not only are the rights of this House 
set aside when public money is thus ex- 
pended, but the Act of Parliament, which 
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seems to have provided for this very case, 
is broken; while the Government assure 
us in the very same breath that they have 
taken no step at all, though they have done 
the things which I am pointing out. But 
this is not all. In the blue book there 
appears this telegram of August 13, from 
the Secretary of State for India to the 
Governor of Bombay— 


“Tt is proposed that the command should be 
given to Sir Robert Napier. You shall have an 
answer about the transports when it is decided by 
the Cabinet.” 


Again, there is at the same page of the 
blue book (25) this telegram from the 
Secretary of State to the Governor of 
Bombay :— 

“ Please to give an early reply about the pro- 
posed purchase of the steamer transports. Have 
arrangements been made with the Governor 
General about finding the funds? In the Gulf 
and the Red Sea draughts on Bombay are better 
than on Caleutta. The time is passing quickly ; 
a month’s delay may make the difference of the 
proposed equipment and success.” 


Then you come to No. 31, which says— 


“ Authority should be given to the officers to 
draw on Bombay. The Government of India have 
been instructed to supply you with funds,” &c. 
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Then, in a despatch—not a hurried tele- 
gram—from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor of Bombay, dated 
August 16, a little before the Government 
state that they made up their minds, it is 
said— 

“Tt having now, however, become manifest that 

the King will not release the captives until he is 
compelled to do so, Her Majesty has resolved on 
making a final and more peremptory demand upon 
him, and on supporting that demand by adequate 
military operations.” 
Is that consistent with the Government 
not having made up their minds to have 
recourse to military preparations at all ? 
If they had, what is to be said of the con- 
duct of the Government and of its treat- 
ment of this House? The despatch goes 
on to say— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
the contemplated expedition should be organized 
in India, and that Bombay should be selected as 
the base of operations. It is their desire it should 
be placed under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Napier, K.C.B., the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, with Bri- 
gadier General Sir Charles Stavely, K.C.B., as 
second in command, who will accordingly receive 
the necessary instructions from His Royal High- 
ness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief.” 
Then there is the despatch of the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief appointing 
Sir Robert Napier commander of the expe- 
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dition. All this was before the Government 
had made up their minds. I do not know 
that I need quote much further from this 
blue book. I can quite understand that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite do not look upon 
those extracts as very acceptable, but there 
is another to which I would invite their at- 
tention. The Assistant Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, writing to the 
Under Secretary of State for India on the 
17th of August, says— 


“T have laid before Lord Stanley your letter of 
the 13th instant, stating the steps which have been 
taken in anticipation of the necessity of sending 
an expedition to Abyssinia for the purpose of 
effecting the release of the captives detained by 
King Theodore, and I am to inform you in reply 
that, as Her Majesty’s Government have decided 
on immediately prosecuting this matter and on 
leaving all arrangements therewith connected to 
be carried out by Her Majesty’s Indian authori- 
ties, Lord Stanley has requested the Lords of the 
Treasury to place themselves in communication 
with the Secretary of State in regard to the 
question of expenditure.” 


Observe this verbose official mode of making 
an announcement which, in plain English, 
means, ‘‘ We have determined to go to war, 
and we desire you to find the money.”’ 
Such, then, is the state of the case. Her 
Majesty’s Government, through one of its 
most important Members, made a statement 
which led the House to believe that a care- 
ful investigation would be instituted, and 
that some time would be allowed to elapse 
before war would be resolved on, Having 
done that, they immediately set to work to 
prepare for war ; they send oral instructions 
to India to have mules and stores provided 
for the purpose, and, notwithstanding that 
the House was all the time sitting, they 
preserve the most absolute silence on the 
subject, never breathing to us a word with 
respect to these preparations, until we hear 
that war is determined on through Her 
Majesty’s Speech. Now, if the House is 
called upon to support the Government on 
such an occasion, it is, I maintain, entitled 
to have the fullest confidence placed in it. 
Nothing ought to be concealed from it. It 
is a mere pretext to say that there were 
reasons which required that we should not 
be supplied with the information with which 
I contend we ought to have been furnished. 
There is in a defence of that kind no sort 
of solidity, especially in the case of a bar- 
barous Power, in regard to which it would 
not matter whether the announcement that 
we were about to go to war with it was 
made sooner or later. I ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do they feel that the House ought 
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to have been so treated? Irose mainly 
to complain of the course which has in 
this respect been pursued by the Govern- 
ment. I can imagine no more dispirit- 
ing or humiliating position than that in 
which we stand at the present moment. 
We are placed in a worse position than a 
debating society, because a debating so- 
ciety can select the conclusion at which it 
wishes to arrive. We, however, have not 
that miserable consolation. We are asked 
to vote money, a great portion of which 
has been already spent, and to give our 
sanction to an expedition which has al- 
ready started. We cannot, of course, al- 
low the public credit of England to suffer, or 
a mission sent on a perilous errand to want 
anything we can find for it because the Go- 
vernment did not choose to take the House 
into their confidence. We must vote the 
money—the right hon. Gentleman knows 
it well—and thus give an apparent sanction 
to this expedition, although we have never 
been consulted in the matter and never 
had an opportunity of giving a free opinion 
as to its policy. I now turn to another 
part of the subject, and that is the question 
whether we are not entitled to have a little 
more information as to the expedition laid 
before us. The noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs told us on a former 
occasion, most fairly, that we ought to 
know everything about the country which 
our troops are about to invade which could 
be ascertained by inquiries, and that it 
would be madness to send our army to a 
distance from its supports without obtain- 
ing the fullest information of that kind 
which could be procured. Has this been 
done? We have certainly got an immense 
blue book; but, for my part, I ‘* cannot see 
the wood for the trees.” It is impossible 
to wade through the numerous documents 
which it contains. There is a correspond- 
ence about the theological scruples of a 
dragoman, and as to whether a sub-drago- 
man should get £500 a year, and whether 
some other man whom he required should 
accompany him. Everything that is super- 
fluous—merely official routine—is crowded 
into the blue book ; but there is one thing 
which is not to be found there—and that 
is information as to the selection of routes. 
It were better, in my opinion, that 850 of 
those despatches were left altogether out of 
the book, and that we should be furnished 
with information compiled from Bruce and 
other travellers, which it is said at page 58 
was most useful to the Secretary of State, 
because in such information lies the pinch of 
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the whole question. Why, I would ask the 
noble Lord, has that been printed and cir- 
culated which he regards as a necessary 
preliminary to enabling us to make up our 
minds on this question, and yet not laid 
before the House? As to the base of ope- 
rations, that would appear to be settled. 
The place fixed upon, I believe, is one within 
sixteen miles of which there is no water, 
and where men and animals are now sup- 
ported by distilled water. I am not now 
canvassing the merits of the expedition. 
I am simply speaking of the information 
which I think the House ought to have, 
and with which it has not yet been fur- 
nished. I should like, for instance, to learn 
something about the routes, There area 
number of caravan routes in Abyssinia. If 
the Government had chosen any one of 
these, it would be easy to show that it 
would be almost practically impossible to 
avail ourselves of it for the purposes of the 
expedition. They have not done so, how- 
ever; but they have, instead, made a se- 
lection of a route of which, as far as I am 
aware, no one appears to know anything. 
I once heard of a doctor who said that he 
had no such confidence in any medicine as 
in that which he had never prescribed 
before. It seems that the Government 
have no confidence in the known routes, 
but the greatest in a route with which 
everybody is unacquainted. They give the 
public no information on the point beyond 
stating that it follows the top of a range 
of mountains. Then, again, I would ask 
whether the expedition is entered upon 
with the idea that King Theodore has the 
prisoners in his possession or not? If 
he has not, there is surely no use in 
attacking him iv order to rescue they. 
If he has, he will most probably retire 
with them into some part of the country 
in which it will not be easy to get at him. 
I should like to know also whether the 
Government have made any calculation as 
to the exact destination of the expedition, 
whether Magdala, Debra Tabor, or some 
other point. They do not, I suppose, hope 
to get fairly into the country until the end 
of December. Then, there will be only 
four months before the rainy season will 
come on, and I trust we shall hear from the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is contemplated that 
our troops should pass that season in 
Abyssinia. If so, how is it proposed to 
meet the danger to which they will be 
exposed by the climate? Then the roads 
are such, as we are informed by Mr. 
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Dufton and Mr. Bruce, that persons tra- 
velling by them are compelled to proceed 
for forty or fifty miles together in single 
file. Has it been taken into account how 
that process can be gone through by an 
army consisting, including non-combatants, 
of 40,000 or 50,000 men, incumbered 
with beasts of burden? Why, one man 
falling from sunstroke or illness on the 
route, one mule turning restive or requir- 
ing its load to be adjusted, would, under 
such circumstances, stop the advance of 
the whole foree. It should be borne in 
mind that they would not be marching ina 
climate like that of England, but in a coun- 
try where the sun is vertical almost all the 
year round, and where long exposure in the 
heat is perilous in the extreme. Yet upon 
these important points no assurance is given 
to the House that such perils can be avoided. 
There is one other point to which I should 
like briefly to advert. Our route will lie 
from Annesley Bay, and Mr. Scarlett, our 
Minister at Florence, very properly invited 
the opinion, as to the nature of the coun- 
try to be traversed, of his Belgian eollea- 
gue, Count Cuelebroeck, who says—a sug- 
gestion, be it remembered, having been 
made that we should send, among other 
places, to Constantinople for mules, where 
I, at least, never saw a mule. The Belgian 
Minister, speaking of the only routes we 
can take from Annesley Bay or Massowah, 
said— 

“ You arrive at the plateau, 8,000 feet high, by 
Dixan or Halai and the ascent begins at some 
leagues from the coast. There is no trace of 
road, and it is well to remember that horses and 
loaded mules cannot pass there.” 


This exactly agrees with what Bruce 
says in his travels. He says he had to 
unload his mule and crawl up the rock 
himself with his luggage, because it was 
impossible for the mule to get up with it. 
The Belgian Minister further said— 

‘** The inhabitants employ oxen, which have this 
special quality, that they employ their knees to 
climb the rocks, which horses could not reach 
with their feet.” 

Considering that such is the character of 
the passes by which you must keep up 
your communication with the army, and 
through which all your force of artillery 
and all your bottled beer and light claret 
must be carried, I want to know whether 
the attention of the Government has been 
called to the fact, and whether they have 
taken or are now taking any measures in 
order to enable the army to maintain any 
real commuuication with the shore? These 
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are some of the points on which I hope 
that the Government will give us informa- 
tion ; but what I rose mainly for was to 
draw attention to what I conceive to be the 
manner in which the House has been 
treated, and I now leave the matter to 
be dealt with by abler hands than my own. 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, in rising to 
support the Motion of my right hon. Friend, 
I am painfully conscious of the difference 
between that remarkable display of rhetori- 
eal ingenuity to which the Committee has 
just listened, and the plain unvarnished state- 
ment of facts which is all that I can venture 
to lay before them. But I rely with confi- 
dence upon the strength of the case which 
I have to urge—I rely upon the often-tested 
justice of this House, and upon the support 
of impartial opinion out of doors. In the 
first place, I thivk I am not asking too 
much if I beg the Committee to believe 
that this Abyssinian expedition is an un- 
dertaking in which nothing could have 
induced the present Government —or I 
suppose any Government—to engage, ex- 
cept the conviction of an imperative neces- 
sity. No Minister could desire to deprive 
himself of the means of promoting those 
financial reforms for which we are all so 
anxious ; no Minister could wish to incur 
the inevitable unpopularity of increased 
taxation; nor least of all, could any Go- 
vernment willingly undertake the risk and 
responsibility which must necessarily at- 
tach to any campaign carried on in a 
remote and difficult country. It is quite 
unnecessary, I think, to disclaim in this 
case any idea of permanent occupation or 
protection, or of conquest. We have quite 
as much territory already on our hands as 
we care to hold, or as we can safely hold ; 
and if we had not, I do not think Abyssinia 
is precisely that part of the world in which 
England would covet new possessions. No, 
Sir, this work comes to us as a duty—as 
a duty not agreeable, but which has to 
be undertaken, and which neither in honour 
nor in justice to those engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Crown, nor with any due con- 
sideration of our interests in the East, it 
would be possible for us to leave unper- 
formed. It is as a duty alone we consider it, 
and it is in this point of view we believe it 
will be considered by the country. At the 
stage which we have now reached it is not, 
I believe, of much practical importance to 
discuss the question whether or not it was 
wise in the first instance to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with Abyssinia. That is a 
matter on which I at least am not called to 
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express an opinion. It was a thing done 
long before Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
were responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
The appointment of the first Abyssinian Con- 
sul dates as far back as the year 1848. I 
neither praise nor blame the establishment 
of that Consulate ; I only feel bound to state, 
in justice to those by whom that step was 
taken, that even if it should be considered 
unnecessary and unwise to have sent a 
Consul to Abyssinia, I do not think that 
the results which have actually followed 
were within the reasonable expectations of 
any one. King Theodore was at that time 
known to be an able and ambitious sove- 
reign; somewhat unscrupulous, perhaps, 
and careless of life—but that apparently 
insane mixture of suspicion and violence 
which now characterizes his disposition had 
not then developed itself, and could not 
have been foreseen. Nor do I wish to 
discuss at any length the causes which led 
to the original detention of Mr. Cameron. 
Indeed, although I have read all that has 
been published upon that subject, and have 
heard the opinions of various persons with 
respect to it, and although it has neces- 
sarily been a good deal in my thoughts, I 
am bound to say that all the results at 
which I have been able to arrive are of an 
exceedingly negative character. It may 
be that King Theodore himself would be 
puzzled to say by what act or series of acts 
his feelings of suspicion or jealousy were 
first excited. It may be that his mind had 
been poisoned by some of the other Eu- 
ropean residents at his court, who were 
many in number, and on bad terms with 
one another. It may be that he had 
listened to stories which were unproved, 
and accusations which were simply base- 
less. It may be that the intercourse, 
slight as it was, which Mr. Cameron held 
with the Native tribes, or the suspicion 
that he was in communication with the 
Egyptian Government, first awakened the 
hostile disposition of the King. It may 
be that there was something in the cir- 
cumstance we have all heard of, of the 
letter which was never answered. It may 
be—and I, for my part, lean to this as the 
least improbable of the many solutions 
that have been offered—it may be that 
King Theodore expected from the friend- 
ship offered by England something very 
different from what we intended to offer. 
We, of course, merely proposed friendly 
intercourse and commercial facilities ; he 
may have expected an alliance and active 
assistance in that which has been the fa- 
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vourite project of his life—a crusade against 
the Turkish power; and, however unrea- 
sonable that expectation may appear to us, 
it is not unlikely to have been entertained 
by him, and he may have considered him- 
self ill-used because it was not gratified. 
It may be, again, that the original deten- 
tion of the prisoners was a mere act of 
eaprice, for which no intelligible reason 
can be assigned, and that he has since de- 
tained the prisoners, not so much from a 
feeling of enmity as from a fear of releasing 
them, because he imagined that he might 
then lose the hold he now possesses on 
England, and be, in consequence, exposed 
to punishment. All these are explana- 
tions more or less plausible, and more 
or less capable of being supported by 
argument ; but which of them, or whether 
any of them, is true, is more than I can 
pretend to say. The materials for de- 
ciding that question are before the pub- 
lie, and every one must be left to form 
his own conclusion upon them. But I think 
that it is a matter which is not now practi- 
eally urgent. If King Theodore had a griev- 
ance either against our Consul or against 
the British Government, and had made that 
grievance known in an ordinary and ra- 
tional manner, we should have been able to 
explain it away if it were ill-founded, or to 
redress it if there were any grounds for it. 
But as he has not at any period of these 
proceedings, from first to last, condescended 
to tell us what is his cause of complaint, I 
do not think we should be required to con- 
jecture its nature. And in the next place 
it must be plain, that if on the one hand 
his complaint is against the Government 
it is an act, not merely of injustice, but of 
absurdity, to punish the innocent Envoy ; 
while if, on the other hand, what he 
has to complain of is something in the 
personal conduct of the Consul, then the 
obvious and natural remedy would be to 
refer the matter to the Government by 
whom the Consul was sent out, whose 
business it would be to take cognizance of 
it, and, if necessary, to inflict proper 
punishment. I say this because 1 have 
seen of late some attempts, although but 
a few, to represent the detention of Mr. 
Cameron as, if not perhaps justifiable, at 
least capable of explanation and excuse. 
But even if that were admitted for the sake 
of argument, what can possibly be adduced 
in excuse of the detention of Mr. Rassam ? 
Mr. Rassam gave no offence; Mr. Rassam 
held out no hope of assistance from the 
British Government ; Mr. Rassam held no 
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communication with Native tribes; his sole 
mission was to procure the liberation of Mr. 
Cameron—and yet, although the King has 
used the most friendly language towards 
him, he remains in prison without a prospect 
of rescue, unless by the means which it 
may be necessary for us to adopt. When 
we acceded to office, some fifteen months 
ago, we found this state of things existing, 
and we had to consider what was, under the 
circumstances, best to be done, There were 
those even then, and among them people 
who knew Abyssinia best, who said that 
negotiation was of no use, and that nothing 
except force would attain the result we all 
desire. The event has proved this opinion 
to be correct ; but it was not our wish, and 
I believe the Committee will be of opinion 
that it was not our duty, to act upon that 
theory unless we could say with certainty 
that all other resources had failed. Our 
first step was to consider whether we should 
send out a third mission. There were, no 
doubt, volunteers ready to undertake that 
hazardous and honourable service; but 
after the failure of the two former missions 
we felt that to send out a third similarly 
composed upon the same errand, would be 
only to expose to needless risk valuable 
lives, and to increase the number of those 
we should ultimately have to rescue. What 
we did therefore was to employ an agent 
whom we found ready to our hands—Mr. 
Flad, the German missionary, to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred. He 
had enjoyed for some time the friendship of 
the King—such friendship at least as that 
Sovereign is capable of. He had been al- 
lowed to return to Europe, leaving his wife 
and children behind as hostages, and was 
thus bound in any case to go back. On 
that account he was selected to convey the 
Queen’s letter to King Theodore, while 
Colonel Merewether went over to Massowah 
to give him all the assistance in his power, 
and to inquire into the possibility of obtain- 
ing the release of the prisoners. Mr. Flad 
reached Massowah in October. What 
followed is on record in the papers which 
have been published. The King expressed 
some anxiety to see the artizans and pre- 
sents, but would say nothing at all as to the 
liberation of the captives. Colonel Mere- 
wether, then, acting on the instructions 
he had received for such a contingency, 
declined to give the presents or to send on 
the artizans. I have seen some criticisms 


upon this proceeding. I have seen it stated 
that we unnecessarily offended the King 
by showing a distrust of him. 


My answer 
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is that after his past conduct we could not 
help feeling such distrust, and if any other 
course had been taken, and that had fol- 
lowed which I believe would have been the 
inevitable result, we should not only have 
been his dupes, but his dupes by our 
own act and choice. In April we de- 
manded the prisoners in a formal manner, 
avoiding at the same time all threats ex- 
cept that of forfeiting the friendship of 
England. But, at the same time, in antici- 
pation of possible contingencies we began 
to communicate with the India Office and 
the War Office with respect to the possi- 
bilities and prospects of an expedition. 
The letter of April the 16th reached King 
Theodore in June; no reply followed ; and 
it was when we found that that mission had 
been ineffective, we began anxiously to con- 
sider the question of using force. It was 
only on the 13th of August that the result 
of the inquiries made in India was reported 
to us ; and about the same date we heard 
from Colonel Merewether that the mes- 
senger who had been despatched to the 
King had returned without a reply, mak- 
ing it clear that he had decided on giving 
no answer. On the 19th we wrote to 
Colonel Merewether, announcing that the 
expedition had been decided upon. I may 
mention in passing that the peremptory de- 
mand referred to in the Queen’s Speech 
was intended to have been sent out at the 
same time; but on consideration we 
thought it better to keep back the demand 
for a few weeks on the ground that to 
send to the King a menacing message 
without at the same time showing by the 
state of our preparations that we were in 
earnest and able to enforce it, might in the 
interval have exposed the prisoners to in- 
creased danger. That demand bears date 
the 9th of September, and was forwarded 
a few days later. Such is a brief narrative 
of what has taken place, There is only 
one other circumstance in this narrative to 
which I deem it necessary to advert, We 
have within the last few weeks received 
from the Viceroy of Egypt an offer of 
diplomatic assistance in the shape of a 
mission which he proposes to send to King 
Theodore, advising him to comply with 
the British demands. That step was not 
taken at the request of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but it was taken with our con- 
sent and sanction. At the same time, we 
have not allowed it to interfere with the 
preparations for the expedition. It was a 
chance which we thought we ought not to 
throw away; but we did not attach mach 
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importance to it. If it should sueceed so 


much the better : if it should fail we should | 


be none the worse. There has not yet been 


time to learn what has been the result of | 


that negotiation. 

Now, Sir, reviewing the course of 
events, if objection is taken to the sending 
out of the expedition, my answer is, what 


else was there to do—what other alter- | 


native remained ? No doubt there was one 
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by the exercise of force, but in a great 
measure by the knowledge that, however 
mildly and justly British authority may be 


'exercised, it is backed in the last resort 


other alternative—the simplest of all, and | 


which some might have thought wisest— 


by a power which cannot be resisted. It 
follows as a consequence of this position 
that whatever it may cost we cannot allow 
that idea to be dispelled; we cannot accept 
an insult from any uncivilized tribe, and 
merely say we are very sorry, but it is out 
of our power to punish it. Even that case 


to leave the prisoners as they were. There | of Stoddart and Conolly, as I have been 


would have been a precedent for such a 
course—that was done in the case of Stod- 


| 
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told, and as I believe, did us considerable 
harm in India. But I will take a much 


dart and Conolly, who were imprisoned and | later instance. What was the origin of the 


put to death in Bokhara. 


But in their; war in Bhootan ? Why it was precisely the 


case there was a reason — unfortunately | same—the detention of, and an insult to, 
too valid a reason—for the decision then | the British Envoy, That war was costly— 


adopted, and it was this — that it was) 


believed at the time—and as far as I can 
venture to judge the opinion was a sound 
one—that to send an expedition from India 
to Bokhara was an undertaking physically 
impossible. England was not then in pos- 
session of the Punjaub; the distance from 
the then existing boundaries of India 
was over 1,200 miles; the road lay over 
some of the highest mountains in the 
globe, through countries very thinly peopled, 
and whose inhabitants, where any existed, 
were fanatically hostile. The rescue of those 
officers was therefore not attempted simply 
because it was judged to be impossible. 
We cannot say the same thing in the pre- 
sent case. To march through Abyssinia 
may be a difficult task, but it certainly is 
not an impossible one. But even if—which 
I do not believe—even if opinion in this 
country would have tolerated as a lesser 
evil than the sending out of an expedition 
the leaving the prisoners to take their 
chance of being murdered or kept in 
chains for the rest of their lives—even 
that is not wholly the question we should 
have to consider. We have to consider 
opinion in India as well as here. If 
Europe alone were concerned you would 
have known the worst—you would have 
incurred a certain amount of ridicule 
and reproach, and even of humiliation.— 
Your diplomatic position would have been 
somewhat affected : but still I suppose no 
very serious evil in an Imperial sense 
would have arisen. But how would it be 
in India? The possession of India is no 


doubt a great glory, but it is also a great re- 
sponsibility, aud under some cireumstances 
a great danger. We rest our position there 
on what is vaguely called prestige. We hold 
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it involved reverses, and it brought no 
return in the way of material advantages. 
But it succeeded ; and no one, I believe, 
either in England or in India, said that it 
was unjustifiable or unnecessary. I know 
it is stated by some persons that it is a 
delusion to suppose the Native population 
of India know anything or care anything 
about what takes place in Abyssinia: but 
I believe that is a complete mistake. I 
have heard from the lips of many persons 
in the Madras Presidency—and I give it as 
an instance of how far and how fast intelli- 
gence sometimes travels among an Oriental 
population—I have heard that the news of 
our great disaster at Cabul was well known 
in the Native bazaars of that distant part 
of India before, or at least as soon as it 
had reached the British authorities. I 
will add another fact, or rather another 
statement of opinion. I believe that the 
conviction which the Sepoys had come to 
entertain of their own power—a conviction 
without which the great mutiny would 
never have taken place—was founded to a 
very considerable extent on the rumours— 
no doubt greatly exaggerated and distorted 
rumours—of what was said and thought in 
England with respect to what was called 
the break-down of our military system in 
the Crimean war. Well, it may be pre- 
tended that we despaired too soon of a 
peaceable solution of this question, and 
that we ought to have sent another mis~- 
sion. I confess, however, I do not see 
how—two previous missions having failed 
—the one under Mr. Rassam and the 
other under Mr. Flad — there could be 
any reasonable prospect that a third mis- 
sion would succeed; and it is to be remem- 
bered that any attempt of that kind would 
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have inevitably led to the loss of another 
year. I have heard it asked, again, where 
would be the difficulty, if the matter were 
set about properly, of obtaining the release 


of the prisoners by the payment of a ran- | 
som? and some people have put the ques- | 
tion, whether £100,000 offered to King | 


Theodore would not have saved the captives, 
and have spared us the cost of the expedi- 
tion ? Now, with all deference to those 
who support that policy, I answer that we 
went as near to such a mode of proceeding 
as we could have done in decency or in 
honour — when the artizans were en- 
couraged to go out, when presents were 
sent, when the Queen herself was advised 
to write a letter to the King couched in 
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that that information shows that we know 
as much about the interior of Abyssinia as 
we knew of many of those various countries 
with which, unfortunately, we have from 
time to time been compelled to go to war. 
The main features of the country are 
clearly laid down. It has been mapped, 
the principal roads have been travelled 
over, and the physical geography and 
resources are tolerably well understood. 
In fact, we know more regarding Abys- 
sinia than we did of Bhootan, and pro- 
bably as much or more than we did of 
Barmah when we first went to war there 
in 1826, and of Scinde at the time of its 
conquest, in 1843. As to the chances of 
s, that is a question upon which the 





the most courteous terms, and in which she 
professed to consider all that had passed 
as the mere result of a misunderstanding : 
I think, after all these things, that the 
policy of concession and conciliation has 
been carried as far as was possible. Again, 
I doubt whether if a sum of money had 
been offered it would have been accepted. 
As far as we can see, it is not avarice, but 
an overweening vanity and cruelty of dis- 
position that mark the character of King 
Theodore. But, apart from that, I think 
it is very doubtful on larger grounds whe- 
ther it would be wise for us, who have 
necessarily numerous dealings with half- 
civilized tribes in every quarter of the 
globe, to buy off an imprisoned Envoy with 
a ransom. Ransom is easily confounded 
with tribute, and we all know what tri- 
bute implies. If we were to pursue that 
course once, it would in my opinion act as 
a premium on the detention of English 
Envoys and of English travellers, because 
let it once be thought ‘* Here is a Go- 
vernment which will not fight but which is 
always ready to pay,’’ and you will be 
called upon to pay first, and will probably 
have to fight in the end. 

Then I come to another class of objec- 
tions, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne has given us some 
admirable specimens to-night. ‘ What do 
you really know about Abyssinia? What 
data have you got to go upon? Have you 
undertaken this expedition with any rea- 
sonable prospects of success? ’’ My answer 
is that the information collected from 
various quarters by the War Department, 
and which has this very evening been laid 
upon the table—information which, I am 
bound to say, I was not aware was acces- 
sible and available when I addressed the 
House last Session, in July last—I say 


opinions of the highest military authorities 
have been carefully and anxiously taken, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) 
asks whether the expedition is possible ? 
But my difficulty in giving proof to the 
contrary is, that it has never entered 
the mind of anybody concerned with it 
to consider that the expedition was im- 
possible. Those whom we have consulted 
have spoken of delay, of difficulty, of the 
cost of providing the necessary transports, 
which no one doubts; but no one speaking 
with any authority has expressed so much 
as a doubt of the ultimate success of the 
| expedition, or even hinted that the physical 
obstacles are insurmountable. If a contrary 
opinion had been given, and supported by 
competent authority, as in the case of 
Bokhara, then, however much we might 
have regretted that the honour of the 
country could not be vindicated, we should 
have felt that our duty was clear, since no 
man can be expeeted to contend with insur- 
mountable physical obstacles, and though 
that result would have been in some 
respects unsatisfactory, it would not have 
been without its consolations. What we 
have felt is this—that if this thing can- 
not be done, there would be an end at 
once of our duty and responsibility ; but 
if, on the other hand, it can be done— 
and we are told that it can—then there is 
in honour and duty no choice but to go for- 
ward, No doubt those who have the con- 
duct of this expedition will find difficulties 
in the way. But England was not made 
what England is—the Indian Empire was 
not built up—by men who shrank from 
facing difficulties in the course of a clear 
and obvious duty ; and, observe this, 
that the difficulties here anticipated ap- 
pear least formidable to those who from 
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quainted with obstacles of the-~ kind. 
Indian officers are accustomed to rough 
countries and rough work, and of these 
officers Sir Robert Napier is by com- 
mon consent recognised as one of the 
ablest. Whatever can be done by skill, 
by pluck, by perseverance, Sir Robert 
Napier will do. -I have myself known 
enough of him to hazard that opinion— 
an opinion which I think will be endorsed 
by the whole of our Indian service. 

Then, again, it is said by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowe), ‘‘ You have an 
enemy to contend against that no amount 
of moral courage or skill will avail you 
to vanquish, and that is the climate.”’ I 
believe that opinion to be widely prevalent 
in England, and I shared it to some extent 
myself when last year I spoke upon this 
subject. I believe that that opinion rests 
generally upon the assumption that Tropi- 
eal Africa is unhealthy, and that because 
Abyssinia is a portion of Tropical Africa, 
therefore Abyssinia must be unhealthy. 
The fact, however, is that the whole of 
the interior of Abyssinia, as far as is 
known to us, is an elevated plateau 4,000 
or 5,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
and that is just the elevation that is chosen 
by preference for the Indian Sanitaria. 
The low country to be traversed is not more 
than fifty or sixty miles across. Of the 
climate Mr. Plowden speaks in the highest 
terms; Mr. Rassam says that, upon the 
whole, it is a very healthy country; and 
Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, who spent five 
years in the country, describes it as being 
one of the healthiest climates in the world. 
Moreover, we must not overlook the fact 
that the health enjoyed by the prisoners at 
Magdala has been very good, notwith- 
standing the severe privations to which 
they have been exposed, and all the de- 
pressing influences of anxiety and harsh 
treatment. As to the Commissariat, Co- 
lonel Merewether reports that ‘‘ once the 
plateau is crossed there is an abundance 
of good water and plenty of forage, fuel, 
meat and grain.” And since I entered the 
House this evening I received a telegram 
which states that— 

“Chief of Telhonda (?) met me on the road 
and went with me to Texonda(?), Ascent to 
Texonda (?) practicable for mules and camels, but 
difficult. Senappe route preferable. 12 


villages have applied to Colonel Merewether for 

friendly treatment, and offer services.” 

I think the Committee will agree that this 

information is very satisfactory. We have 

had a very formidable picture drawn with 
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regard to the matter of roads. Now, I 
certainly do not mean to contend that 
Abyssinia is a country where you are 
likely to find good roads; but does any- 
body suppose that the obstacles in this 
respect will be more serious than were 
overcome in Affghanistan? I know that 
that word is a name of ill omen; but the 
Committee must recollect that, although 
there misconduct and mismanagement pro- 
duced a great catastrophe, yet Anglo- 
Indian armies, of no great numerical force, 
traversed the country victoriously from end 
toend. Now I venture to say that Aff- 
ghanistan presented as many physical diffi- 
culties as Abyssinia can do; but there is 
this in favour of Abyssinia—that Affghan- 
istan is inhabited by a singularly warlike 
and hostile population, which certainly is 
not the case in Abyssinia. Serious mili- 
tary resistance in Abyssinia is hardly to be 
expected, and an expedition supplied with 
all the appliances of the present day can- 
not fail to do that which the comparatively 
feeble Portuguese expedition actually ac- 
complished 300 years ago. Then, again, 
it is said that there are other difficulties, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire asks, ‘* What will 
you do supposing King Theodore decamps 
and abandons his capital, falls back into 
the furthest interior of his country, and 
takes the prisoners with him?” My own 
belief is that he cannot do that. As far as 
we know what is passing there, the greater 
part of the country is in a state of chronic 
insurrection against him, and those who sub- 
wit to his authority do so through fear, and 
not from love. Should his army be dis- 
banded, and he should seek to take refuge 
among the half-independent chiefs in the 
interior, my belief is, that without our 
interference, he will very shortly cease to 
reign, and possibly cease to live. Further 
it is argued, ‘‘ Suppose he should murder 
the captives, how will you have gained the 
object of your expedition?’’ My answer 
is, that there are a hundred chances to 
one against that probability. King Theo- 
dore has never shown himself wanting in 
cunning. I concur with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne, that he is 
not at all likely to throw away that which, 
if it come to the worst with him, is his 


0 | best chance of buying peace. He has been 


warned that for the safety of these prison- 
ers he will be held personally responsible ; 
and, moreover, it is to be remembered that 
the prisoners themselves, amongst whom 
the probability of liberty has been again 
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and again discussed, are well aware of the 
risk they run and have made up their mind 
to it. They have implored us to ignore 
this difficulty, and have urged us to go 
forward. There is another criticism which 
I may mention by anticipation, because it 
has found favour in many places, and that 
is that the expedition is too large, and 





that one upon a smaller scale would oost | 


less and would have a better chance 
of success. Upon that point my answer 
is that, being a military question, we have 
consulted the best military authorities, 
and that Sir Robert Napier has declared 
that with less than 10,000 or 12,000 
men it would not be safe to make the 
attempt. No doubt a smaller force might 
succeed ; but we wished to make sure, as 
far as in war anything can be sure, of the 
success of the expedition. Nothing would 
be more damaging to our reputation—no- 
thing more costly in the long run, than if, 
by reason of too small a force, we should 
have to stop half-way, lose the season for 
action, have to send back to India for 
reinforcements, and begin again in the 
winter of 1868. I said before, and I 
repeat it, that I believe the amount of 
military resistance to be expected in the 
open country will not be great; but there 
are no doubt natural forts to be occupied 
along the line of march, difficult passes 
to be traversed, and even after reaching 
Magdala there will be a long line of 
communications to guard. But, after all, 
that is a professional question, and I 
must say that the Government, though not 
fearing responsibility, would have shrunk 
from the responsibility of undertaking to 
send out an expedition of this kind with 
means which those who were to take the 
command of the expedition told them was in 
their judgment inadequate. Another dif- 
ficulty has been raised*to which I must 
advert, because I think more importance 
has been attached to it than it is entitled 
to. It is said, “* You may easily get into | 
Abyssinia, but how are you to get out? 
You may destroy the Government, but you 
cannot make another; and anarchy will 
result.” Well, Sir, anarchy is a bad thing; 
but if all be true that we have heard, anarchy 
itself will be an improvement on the Go- 
vernment of King Theodore. But I en- 
tirely deny that England must be held 
responsible for what may happen in Abys- 
sinia after the withdrawal of the expedition. 
No doubt the population of Abyssinia will 
suffer for the errors of its rulers ; so it has 
always been, and I suppose always will 
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be. For that we are not responsible. All 


we can do is to take care not to hold out 
false hopes or encourage any one to believe 
that dur occupation will continue. No 
doubt a great deal must be left to the dis- 
cretion of Sir Robert Napier ; but this is 
very clear—that the sooner the object for 
which we go to Abyssinia is secured, and 
the sooner we are again out of the country, 
and the less we have to do with it in 
future, the better. We can do very well 
without Abyssinia, and the Abyssinians 
must learn to do without us. 

Well, now, Sir, I come to the point on 
which so much stress was laid by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne, and 
it is one which, though of less real impor- 
tance than that which concerns the policy 
and the prospects of the expedition, cannot 
remain unnoticed. If I follow the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman correctly, 
his statement is that, in consequence of 
the time at which our decision to use force 
was communicated to the public, no oppor- 
tunity was given to Parliament for the 
expression of opinion on the subject. Now, 
Sir, although I think that that charge is 
unfounded, J, for one, entirely concur in 
the spirit by which it was dictated. I 
think—and in accordance with that belief 
I have, as a Minister of the Crown, in times 
past always endeavoured to act—that any 
unnecessary reticence towards Parliament 
is an act of folly ; and I do not hesitate to 
say that if at the time the subject was 
discussed in July last — when we were 
pressed by one or two hon. Members to 
say that an expedition should be sent 
out—when I used language implying that 
the expedition had not been decided upon 
—if at that time we had decided to use 
force and yet had concealed our inten- 
tion, we should have been guilty not only 
of an act of folly, but of a grave offence 
against political morality. But I deny 
most distinctly that that was the case, 
The debate took place on the 26th of July. 
I then placed the information we possessed 
in the strongest possible light before the 
House. I stated the objections which 
existed to an expedition as reasons for not 
committing ourselves to the adoption of 
such a course; but I left the Government 
perfectly open to take whatever course they 
should think necessary. Between that time 
and the close of the Session nearly four 
weeks elapsed. The final decision of the 


Cabinet to undertake the expedition was 
not arrived at until within a week, or I 
think even less, of the close of the Session. 
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A great deal has been said regarding our 
making preparations for the expedition 
before we had determined on despatching 
it. The tenor of the remarks of thé right 
hon. Gentleman on this point proceed upon 
the assumption that we decided upon the 
expedition the moment we commenced to 
make preparations, As if there was no 
such thing as providing for an event which 
though probable is not certain; and as if 
any set of men in their senses would deter- 
mine upon entering into such a war without 
having first of all taken certain prelimi- 
nary steps which, no doubt, might be un- 
necessary in the event of their arriving 
at an opposite decision! Again, I may 
be asked, why was not the decision to 
send out the expedition arrived at earlier, 
and what occurred between the 26th July 
and the end of the Session to cause this 
change in our conduct. Well, in the first 
place we had acquired at the close of the 
Session, and only then by the arrival of 
despatches on the 13th August, the cer- 
tainty that our last despateh had reached 
Theodore, and that he had rejected our 
overtures. In the next place, we had only 
on the 13th of August—the same day— 
communications from India satisfying us 
upon the point upon which we had hitherto 
been in doubt—namely, the possibility of 
sending out an expedition in the course of 
this winter. For my own part, I confess that 
when I spoke upon the subject in July last 
I did not think that, in the event of force 
being necessary, it would have been possible 
to complete our preparations in time to take 
advantage of the winter season ; and I may 
observe, that it was only during the interval 
between July and the close of the Session 
that we obtained from the War Department 
the mass of information which has shown 
us that we knew a great deal more about 
the country and its resources than I had 
imagined. Moreover, between the period 
of the debate and the time at which we 
agreed to send out the expedition, the sub- 
ject had been much in the public mind and 
had been much diseussed in the public 
press, and we felt convinced in adopting a 
policy of action we should have the support 
of public opinion, of the existence of which 
up to that time we could not satisfy our- 
selves, and without the support of which 
in this country no enterprize can be rea- 
sonably undertaken. Without these three 
things—first, the conviction that the em- 
ployment of force was necessary; next, 
that the expedition was physically possible ; 
and lastly, that we should be supported by 
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public opinion in the use of it—we could 
not, and we ought not to have decided to 
act. That is my answer to the question— 
‘* Why did you not come to the decision of 
embarking in the expedition sooner ?’’ If, 
on the other hand, we are censured for 
undertaking the expedition with undue 
haste, instead of waiting till the open- 
ing of another Session, my reply is equally 
clear. There was not a week to lose. 
A delay of even two or three weeks would 
have probably involved the loss of the 
year. It must be borne in mind that 
operations upon the coast of Abyssinia 
are only practicable at certain seasons of 
the year; and if we had wasted that sea- 
son rather than have aecepted the respon- 
sibility which the situation imposed upon 
us, I do not think that either this House 
or the public out of doors would have 
held us free from blame. There is one 
thing, no doubt, which we might have 
done. It would have been possible, four 
or five days before the close of the last 
Session, to have mentioned the policy 
which we had only then decided upon, 
instead of leaving it to be announced 
in the Speech from the Throne. But 
what would have been gained by tak- 
ing that course? Will it be suggested 
that we could have taken the Vote at 
that time? If we had not taken that 
course it would have been useless to refer 
to the subject ; and, if we had taken it, 
we should, I think, have subjected our- 
selves to far graver censure than any 
which can now fall upon us. What was 
the state of the House during the few 
weeks immediately preceding the close of 
the Session? The House, no doubt, was 
still sitting ; but at least seven-eighths of 
those who occupy these Benches on both 
sides had disappeared. Many of them 
were scattered not only over England, 
but Europe, everywhere between Norway 
and the Mediterranean. To the best of my 
recollection there was only an average 
attendance during the last week of be- 
tween sixty and seventy; and, moreover, 
those who had gone had gone upon the 
distinct understanding, invariable in such 
cases, that nothing remained to be done 
but to wind up the formal business of 
the Session. They had disappeared. To 
bring them back was impossible. To 
have proceeded with this business in the 
absence of seven-eighths of the House 
would have been, in our judgment, some- 
thing like perpetrating a fraud. In sub- 
stance, whatever it might be in form, to 
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have snatched a hasty Vote from the/ 
House, the majority of whom were Mem- | 


of addressing the House, because on those 
points of my right hon. Friend the Member 


bers or habitual supporters of the Govern- | for Calne (Mr. Lowe) which he thought 


ment, and to have made such a Vote 
an excuse for putting off all discussion re- 
garding the expedition till February, would 
have been a far more unconstitutional 
course than the one which we have pur- 
sued. As to evading responsibility, that ac- 
ceusation is childish. It is plain that what- 
ever other results it may have, the course 
we have taken has increased and intensified 
our responsibility. Our personal interest 
Jay in exactly the opposite direction. There 
were three alternatives open to us. -One 
was to put off all action for fifteen months, 
another was to take a Vote in August, 
thus pledging the whole House by the 
Vote of a small portion; and the third 
was to call Parliament together at the 
present time, leaving the House unpledged, 
and committing only ourselves, in the 
confident belief that our proceedings would 
be recognised and sanctioned the moment 
Parliament assembled. The first alterna- 
tive would have been feeble; the second 
unfair ; and the third alone remained, open, 
no doubt, to some objection, but, on the 
whole, in our belief, the least inexpe- 
dient. Well, Sir, we have incurred ex- 
pense, but we have incurred no more 
than a necessary expenditure ; and we be- 
lieved that to postpone that expenditure 
was to delay the prisoners for at least an- 
other year in Abyssinia—a policy which we 
believed England would not sanction. We 
have called the House together at the very 
earliest possible moment compatible with 
the personal convenience of Members, in 
order that their judgment might formally 
be taken upon what we have done, and on 
what we are doing. From that judgment 
we shall not shrink ; and even if it be ad- 
verse, which I cannot contemplate, I, for 
one, shall not feel less convinced that, so 
far as the weakness of human judgment 
allows, we have in this painful and difficult 
matter done neither more nor less than our 
duty. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I waited for a 
moment supposing that the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) would be followed by some 
person on this side of the House who 
might be more disposed than I am to take 
issue with him on the poliey of the Govern- 
ment in deciding upon this expedition. It 
must have been satisfactory to the House 
to have heard the speech of the noble Lord. 
It must also have been a great advantage 
to the noble Lord to have an opportunity 








were open to be grappled with he gave him 
an answer, I hope, however, that on those 
other points in the speeeh of my right hon. 
Friend to which no reply has been given 
by the noble Lord we shall have an answer 
in the course of the debate. I am not sur- 
prised at the uneasiness which has been 
exhibited on the part of the Government 
respecting the grave position in which they 
stand with regard to the Abyssinian war. 
I ean say that I do not remember the House 
to have ever before been afflicted with so 
disagreeable a duty as that of either as- 
senting to or dissenting from the policy 
now before us—because, as my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne said, we 
have no choice ; we must accept the situa- 
tion with all its consequences. But, at the 
same time, it is open to us to complain—it 
is our duty to complain—and I hope the 
Government will give some answer to our 
complaints. We have been led into this 
position rather blindfold; we have been 
kept in ignorance—in darkness. We have 
not been asked for our opinion of this war 
—we have not been asked for our opinion 
of the expenditure—because it is only in 
the month of November, after we have been 
actually plunged into these hostilities, that 
these papers are put in our hands, by which 
we now discover to our surprise that so far 
back as the month of April last the Gevern- 
ment had abandoned all hopes of a peace- 
able solution of the difficulty, and that 
from April to August, during the whole of 
which time Parliament was sitting—though 
on that point the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer now throws some doubt—I think it is 
clear from these papers that during all those 
months an expedition has actually been 
preparing, which we knew nothing of, which 
we heard nothing of, which we expected 
nothing of, till we were summoned to the 
Bar of the House of Lords to hear Parlia- 
ment prorogued ; and of which we knew 
nothing positive till we were actually called 
together in the month of November, three 
months after the war actually commenced. 
That is a part of the case which neither 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the 
noble Lord has answered. There are two 
distinet questions raised by those papers, 
and raised by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne ; but to only one of these 
has the noble Lord or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer addressed himself to-night. 
They are questions which deserve very 
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different treatment. There is the question 
of the expedition, on which I think the 
Government are entitled, not only to great 
consideration and forbearance, but also to 
a sympathy with them in the difficulties 
with which they have to cope, and a fa- 
vourable construction of their acts. While 
the noble Lord was speaking of the expe- 
dition, it was impossible not to observe what 
a feeling of uneasiness oppressed him. The 
tone of his whole speech was that the 
Government felt the affair to be a most 
serious one ; but they could not help send- 
ing an expedition. The affair is a most 
serious one— more serious, perhaps, because 
of the insignificance of the foe as compared 
with the magnitude of the undertaking. It 
is serious, again, because we know that our 
friends are in the hands of a man whose 
nature is so constituted that it is impossi- 
ble for any one to calculate as to what he 
may do next. The noble Lord referred to 
the early life of King Theodore—to the 
vigour and energy of character which he 
at one time displayed—and remarked on 
the fact of his being so much changed. 
Our Ministers have represented him as 
being a man wholly under the influence of 
his passions, and guided by no rule of con- 
duct. They have felt obliged to approach 
him as they would a tiger; they have en- 
deavoured to extricate his captives as if the 
latter were in the possession of a wild beast; 
they have gone on flattering him and offer- 
ing him every mode of conciliation till every 
mode of conciliation has been exhausted, 
and the Government has felt compelled to 
face that war with all its uncertainties to 
which the noble Lord alludes, No one can 
calculate on the probable conduct of a man 
who puts his own soldiers to death in cold 
blood. It is possible, as the noble Lord 
has remarked, that when he hears the 
expedition has landed he may give the cap- 
tivesup. That is just possible. It is pos- 
sible, also, that the rebels may welcome us 
as allies ; but it is also possible that our 
presence may reconcile the differences, and 
that our army may have to contend with 
the difficulties of a march through the ene- 
mies country. The noble Lord has told us 
that all these contingencies have been con- 
sidered, and that Government had come to 
the conclusion that they had no option but 
to march at all hazards to the release of 
these captives. But though the immediate 


object of this expedition is to relieve the 
captives, we must be influenced in this 
matter by that other consideration which 
the noble Lord put so well and so forcibly 
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—namely, that in extending our active aid 
to these unhappy captives we are proclaim- 
ing protection to great numbers of our 
countrymen in the East. Therefore, on 
the question of the expedition itself, I do 
not take issue with the Government ; but 
as to the other point raised by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne, I was 
surprised that the noble Lord passed by so 
lightly such a strange departure from the 
paths of the Constitution as withholding 
information from the House and engaging 
us in wars and the expenses of war without 
the consent of Parliament. I think that 
neither the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer nor the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
kept clearly before them what was the 
complaint against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I confess that till I read the blue 
book which has been delivered this Session 
I had no idea of the state of things which 
had existed previously to the close of last 
Session. Papers were delivered in the 
Autumn of 1866, but they did not bring 
events in Abyssinia down to later than the 
autumn of 1865. At that time Mr. 
Rassam had not yet been made a prisoner. 
But during last Session there were two au- 
thoritative declarations from the Govern- 
ment as to the state of the negotiations. 
Of course, we accepted those as accurate 
and complete. One of those was the speech 
of the noble Lord on the 26th of July, the 
other was the speech of Her Majesty on 
proroguing Parliament. But I was sorry 
to find, when I looked into the blue book, 
that it was impossible to reconcile those 
official declarations with the facts as set 
forth in the papers now presented to Par- 
liament. It is impossible to reconcile the 
statements of the noble Lord on the 26th 
of July with the papers which he himself 
had in his possession. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne read a por- 
tion of the speech of the 26th of July ; 
but perhaps the noble Lord will excuse me 
if I now, for the purposes of argument, re- 
call to the recollection of the House what 
were the main characteristics of his obser- 
vations on that occasion. In answer to 
arguments in favour of an expedition, the 
noble Lord spoke of the uncertainty of 
such an undertaking ; of the difficulties 
arising from climate ; of our ignorance of 
the country, and of the necessity for further 
information. A few evenings ago the noble 
Lord reminded us that on that occasion he 
had guarded himself from giving any pledge 
for or against an expedition, In listening 
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to the noble Lord on the 26th of July I 
believed, as the House believed, that even 
the practicability of an expedition was at 
that time a question of doubt with the Go- 
vernment. I believed, and I think the 
House believed, that the Government were 
instituting further inquiries, and that on 
the result of those inquiries was to depend 
the action of the Government, which was 
still a matter of doubt. Was that the im- 
pression the noble Lord intended to convey ? 
because, if it was, I am sorry to say it was 
directly at variance with the facts contained 
in the blue book. No one who had listened 
to that speech and who had not read the 
papers in the blue book would have sup- 
posed the inquiries of the Government were 
then so far completed, and their conclusions 
so far matured, that an expedition had vir- 
tually been decided on, and that the prepa- 
rations for that expedition were in a state 
of advancement. Let me inform the House 
that the noble Lord was not then waiting for 
further information as to the state of Abys- 
sinia. He was waiting for a reply from the 
King of Abyssinia, which reply he had 
made up his mind would be unfavourable. 
In consequence of this being his impression 
an expedition had virtually been decided 
on, and for that expedition expenses had 
been incurred. Am I stating what is in- 
accurate ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Quite incorrectly. When that speech was 
made, uo expenditure of any kind had been 
incurred. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I shall be glad to 
be corrected if I am wrong; but I think I 
hold in my hand the evidence of what I 
have stated. In the Queen’s Speech it 
was stated that a peremptory demand had 
been addressed to the King of Abyssinia, 
and that on the answer to it depended 
whether there should be a resort to arms. 
What was the meaning of that paragraph 
in the Speech from the Throne? It im- 
plied, as plainly as words could do so, that 
a demand was to precede the resort to 
arms; that the answer to that demand 
was being waited for; and that the ac- 
tual expedition stood over and was not 
to be decided on till that answer should 
have been received. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny that at the time that 
Speech was made an expedition had been 
determined upon, and that at that very 
time we were, in fact, at the commence- 
ment of military operations? The right 
hon. Gentleman says that I am mistaken 
in saying that before the noble Lord made 
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that speech the expenditure had been prac- 
tically decided upon and preparations made 
for it. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
said that at the time the speech was made 
—on the 26th of July —no expenditure had 
been incurred. 

Mr. HORSMAN: But the arrange- 
ments had been made in the Government 
Departments which would cause expendi- 
ture to be incurred. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny that? Of course, I can 
only repeat what is stated in the blue 
book as to the arrangements which had 
been made. Whether those arrangements 
were actually carried out by the Depart- 
ments or not I cannot say. And now I 
will lay before the House the evidence of 
what I have asserted. The noble Lord’s 
speech was made on the 26th of July, and 
I say that when that speech was delivered 
the noble Lord was not waiting for further 
inquiries respecting the interior of Abys- 
sinia. I say that at that time the noble 
Lord was only waiting for an answer to the 
ultimatum which he had sent to King Theo- 
dore, and with his own mind made up that 
that answer would be unfavourable and 
would be followed by a military expedi- 
tion. Does the noble Lord admit that 
that is correct? I understand he assents 
to that statement ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I do not assent to 
it. You must not assume that we assent 
to everything because we do not at once 
contradict it. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I only want to know 
whether what I allege is distinctly under- 
stood — namely, that at the time that 
speech was made the noble Lord was wait- 
ing not for inquiries about Abyssinia, but 
for an answer to his ultimatum. Had the 
noble Lord any doubt as to the answer that 
would be given, or as to what the action of 
the Cabinet would be when that answer 
was received? On the 20th of April, 
when the packet that was carrying the 
letter to King Theodore was scarcely out 
of European waters, the noble Lord wrote 
in the following terms to Colonel Mere- 
wether, who had recently forwarded de- 
tailed plans for an invasion of Abyssinia. 
The noble Lord says— 

“ The fact of the King having lost sight of the 
rule, observed throughout all ages, of considering 
the person of an Envoy as sacred, and having im- 
prisoned and detained in chains Mr. Rassam and 
his companions, who were sent by the Queen on 
a peaceful mission to him, necessarily leads Her 
Majesty’s Government to the conclusion that 
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that the idea of entering into friendly relations 
with him must be abandoned.” 

But the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
just now that when the noble Lord made 
that speech on the 26th of July the hope 
of entering into friendly relations with 
King Theodore had not been entirely 
abandoned. But the noble Lord goes on— 

“ Under these cireumstances it will be for Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider carefully the 
course which they shall adopt ; but being unwill- 
ing, at least in the first instance, to proceed to 
extremities, I have addressed to King Theodore, 
by Her Majesty’s command, the accompanying 
letter, which you will forward to him ; and if at 
the expiration of three months from the date of 
despatching it to him, the captives shall not have 
been set at liberty and have left Abyssinia, you 
will either send home, or sell the presents now in 
your charge, and hold the proceeds at my disposal. 
I have only to add that I am in communication 
with the India and War Offices in regard to any 
further steps which circumstances may render 
necessary.” 
Now, what were those further steps? It 
has been stated that a py acd in- 
quiry was intended ; but did the inquiry 
instituted at that time relate to the interior 
of Abyssinia? No such thing. It was 
confined entirely to the subject of military 
operations. The noble Lord sends to the 

ar Office and the Navy Office copies of 
the military plans transmitted by Sir 
William Coghlan and Colonel Merewether, 
and in doing so says— 

“The time has therefore arrived when it is 
needful for Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider what further steps it may be at once pos- 
sible and advisable to take in order to vindicate 
the honour of the Crown and to protect Her 
Majesty’s subjects from further harm.” 

That despatch was seut on the 20th of 
April, only four days after the date of the 
letter to King Theodore, and it was the 
commencement of the communications with 
the India Office and the War Office which 
come under the head of “ preliminary in- 
quiry.’’ One fallacy which pervaded the 
speeches of the noble Lord and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is that they have 
thought it necessary to vindicate the pro- 
ceedings of the Cabinet after the 26th of 
July. They said that after that date the 
proceedings in the Cabinet and the arrange- 
ments in the different Departments were 
entirely in accordance with the speech de- 
livered on the 26th of July. But I main- 
tain that that speech was not in accordance 
with what had oceurred previously, because 
three months before that time the prepara- 
tions for the expedition had been com- 
meéneed, and were then in progress. Well, 
the noble Lord sends these plans to the 
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State for India. I understood him to say 
just now that before the speech of the 26th 
of July there were no arrangements made 
by the Government which could at all fall 
under the head of expenditure. Now, what 
was the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to that communication from the 
Foreign Office— 

“T am further directed to inform you that the 
Secretary of State of India in Council wishes it to 
be clearly understood that, while he is anxious to 
afford all possible assistance for the furtherance 
of the object in view, by placing the forces of 
India at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he must stipulate that the revenues of 
India are not to be subject to any portion of the 
éxpenditure which may be incurred for an object 
in which that country has no direct interest.” 


Could any one doubt that the object in 
view was the fitting out of an expedition, 
and that the expedition was then in course 
of preparation? Mr. Murray, of ihe Foreign 
Office, writes by the noble Lord’s direction 
to Sir Edward Lugard, as follows :— 


“T am directed by Lord Stanley to request that 
you will suggest for Secretary Sir John Pakington’s 
consideration, whether, pending a final decision 
on the course to be pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government, it may not be desirable to make 
preliminary inquiries as to the precise steps to be 
taken in the event of its being found ultimately 
necessary to resort to force. At present there is 
no intention of doing so. The Armenian Patri- 
arch at Jerusalem has sent a mission to Abyssinia 
for the purpose of trying to effect the release of 
the captives, and Lord Stanley is awaiting the 
result of the letter which I informed you he had 
addressed to King Theodore, and which was 
despatched from Massowah on the 17th of May. 
Nevetheless, as the time for action in Abyssinia 
seems to be limited to the period between the Ist 
of November and the Ist of June, it might be well 
for Her Majesty’s Government to be furnished 
in time with all information calculated to assist 
them in their decision, in case warlike measures 
should hereafter be deémed inevitable.” 


That proves the correctness of my asser- 
tion that the noble Lord and the Cabinet 
were waiting for an answer to the ultima- 
tum, and uot for further inquiries about 
Abyssinia. For what was the information 
which the noble Lord required to be pro- 
cured? It certainly was not concerning 
the interior of Abyssinia. Then it goes on 
to make seven different inquiries, all relat- 
ing to military operations. What is the 
answer of Sir John Pakington? At that 
time we are told an expedition was not 
thought of ; but I think the answer is con- 
clusive upon that point— 

“Sir John Pakington is decidedly of opinion 
that the force, in the event of its being determined 
to send one, should be provided from India, and 
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that the whole expedition should be organized at 
and proceed from Bombay, and he considers, so 
far as he is able to judge, that Major General Sir 
William Coghlan is an officer well suited for com- 
manding the force and conducting the expedition, 
and also that the Rev. Percy Badger should be 
attached to the expedition as political agent and 
interpreter. With reference to pa ph 7 
of Mr. Murray’s letter, it appears to Sir John 
Pakington that it would be advisable as a pre- 
liminary step that Major General Sir William 
Coghlan should proceed to Massowah as soon as 
practicable, accompanied by Mr. Badger, and be 
met there by a selected medical officer, a Commis- 
sariat officer, and an officer of the Quartermaster 
General’s department ‘from Bombay, to inspect 
the locality and settle what arrangements would 
be necessary for the landing, reception, feeding, 
&c., of the force in the event of its being neces- 
sary to send one.” 


These extracts prove that so far back as 
the month of April the noble Lord had 
made up his mind that the answer from 
the King of Abyssinia would be unfavour- 
able, aid that an expedition would be de- 
spatched. So well does it seem to have 
been understood that an expedition was 
decided on, that the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was actually in communication with 
the Secretary of State for India as to how 
the troops were to be provided, and how 
the expense was to be borne. The Secre- 
tary for War went further, designated the 
port from which the expedition was to 
sail, nominated the Commander-in-Chief, 
fd went into minute details about the 
Medical, the Commissariat, and the Quar- 
termaster General’s department, and about 
the feeding and the landing of the troops. 
And yet at the time the noble Lord was 
understood to tell us that the Government 
had not in the least made up their minds as 
to the practicability of an expedition, and 
that they were waiting for further informa- 
tion, although, in reality, the different de- 
partments were in a state of the greatest 
activity and advanced preparation, There 
are always great allowances to be made for 
omissions in debate, especially in a speech 
made late at night; but Her Majesty’s 
Speech was a written document, delibe- 
rately prepared and carefully revised, and 
yet what was the language employed in it? 
It said that Her Majesty had addressed to 
King Theodore peremptory demands, upon 
the answer to which would depend the ne- 
cessity of resorting toforce. At that time 


the Government had sent their ultimatum, 
and were awaiting its result, and that re- 
sult was communicated to the Cabinet, as 
the noble Lord reminded us, on the 13th of 
August. 
unfavourable. 


It was, as had been foreseen, 
And what did the Cabinet 
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then dof They did what they had all 
along determined upon. So prepared were 
the Government, that not one moment was 
lost. On the very day—August 13—on 
which the unfavourable answer was re- 
ceived, the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for War sent a telegram to Bombay, 
appointing Sir Robert Napier Commander- 
in-Chief ; and on the very next day he fol- 
lowed it up with this telegram :— 

“Tell Sir Robert Napier to make peremptory 
demands for the delivery of the captives, and to 
follow it up by such measures as he thinks expe- 
dient.” 

I say that that telegram was war. We have 
been at war from the very day on which it 
was sent. I concur in what was said by the 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), 
that the House was not treated candidly b 

the Government when, in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, it was informed that a peremptory 
demand for the delivery of the prisoners 
had been made, and that a resort to arms 
would depend upon the answer to it, for it 
is now proved by these papers that the per- 
emptory demand was not to precede, but 
was to follow, the invasion of Abyssinia, 
and that it was to take the form of a mili- 
tary summons, made by a hostile force, for 
the release of the prisoners. I do not see 
how to reconcile these discrepancies, unless 
there be papers that are kept back. So 
far as these papers inform us, they show 
that on the 26th of July, so far from the 
Government not having made up their 
minds, an expedition had been in course 
of preparation for three months, and so 
far from the Government waiting the re- 
sult of an answer to a peremptory demand, 
on the 24th of August the answer had 
been received, and we were already in a 
state of war. Under these circumstances, 
what are the relations of the Government 
to the House? What is the position of 
the House of Commons in regard to its eon- 
trol over the public expenditure? There 
has been no constitutional principle more 
thoroughly recognised and established than 
that when such a course of action has to be 
taken in a matter affecting the interests 
and honour of this country and adding to 
its burdens, it is the duty of the Executive 
to take the earliest opportunity of commu- 
nicating that fact to Parliament. It is 
the Prerogative of the Crown to declare 
war; it is the prerogative of Parliament 
to forbid expenditure until the causes of 
and the necessity for war and all the policy 
of the Government have been explained. 
As we all know, there is no subject on 
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which the House of Commons has -been 
so sensitive as the Sovereign taking upon 
himself, on his own authority, to declare 
war and incur expenditure, and then call- 
ing upon Parliament to vote the sup- 
plies. We have not to go far back for 
@ precedent and for an authoritative de- 
claration of the law. Only ten years 
ago the question of the war in Persia 
was brought before the House. Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, and a 
complaint was made against him that he 
had involved the country in war during the 
Recess, and had not called Parliament 
together. He was impeached for that 
proceeding by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), who said the 
noble Lord had violated the Constitution 
and treated the House of Commons with 
disrespect. The hon. Member moved a 
Vote of Censure, and in an interesting 
debate, which is now to a certain extent 
valuable and instructive, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took prominent 
parts, strongly supporting the views of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield. The right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire divided 
with him for censuring the Government, 
and the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer only excused himself for not doing 
the same by showing that the time for the 
Motion had gone by, and that the censure 
should have been moved on the Address in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne, in 
which the war had been alluded to. It 
also happened that there had been a dis- 
solution in the meantime, and the country 
had condoned theact. Sostrong, however, 
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hon. Member for Calne, that this case of 
Abyssinia is a very different and a much 
stronger one than that of Persia. The 
complaint against Lord Palmerston was 
that he had delayed for a fertnight only | 
to call Parliament together to tell it of a 
war which had broken out during the Re- 
cess. The complaint against the present 
Government is that they prorogued Par- 
liament without telling it of a war which 
had broken out while Parliament was 
sitting ; that they kept that war a perfect 
secret; that they put words into Her 
Majesty’s lips which conveyed to the 
House an erroneous impression ; and that 
for three months they earried on that war 
by their own authority, as entirely free 
from the constitutional control of the 
House of Commons as if they were the 
subjects of an absolute monarch. That is 
the question which my right hon. Friend 
thought was deserving of the consideration 
of the House of Commons. I think it is 
@ question we cannot well evade. It comes 
back upon us over and over again. It is 
quite true that parties are in a peculiar 
state in the House. We are living under 
a strong Government, which may take 
great liberties. We are a disorganized 
House of Commons, which must submit to 
great indignities. At the same time, we 
must remember that this is one of those 
questions on which the House of Commons 
cannot evade its responsibility. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that this war 
expenditure and these preparations for war 
have been going on for seven months with- 
out the knowledge and consent of Parlia- 
ment ; that actual war has been going on 
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was the feeling of the House on that occa- for three months, and expenditure in- 


sion, that I believe there was a very gene- | 
of Parliament. And now we are called to- 
gether in a November Session to be told 
_that we have nothing to do but to pay the 
justify what had been done; he gave ex- | bill. 
if we do so without recording, by way of 


ral impression that Lord Palmerston only 
evaded an adverse decision by the speech 
which he made. He did not exeuse or 


planations to show that it could never be 
drawn into a precedent; and he asserted 
in the broadest terms all that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield and those who had 
followed him had asserted, that it was the 
duty of the Executive, the instant war was 
declared, to take the very first opportunity 
of communicating the fact to Parliament 
if it were sitting, or of calling it together 
during the Recess. It was the unqualified 
manner in which Lord Palmerston gave 
in his adhesion to that principle which 
carried the feeling of the House with him, 
and gave him a large majority on that 
occasion. It has been shown by the right 
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curred without the knowledge or consent 


Of course we shall pay the bill ; but 


protest, our sense of the manner in which 
the expenditure has been incurred, we shall 
add another to the many instances with 
which the worst periods of English history 
abound, of Ministers who have forgotten 
their duty to the Constitution, and of Par- 
liaments that have deserted their duty to 
the country. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, he would not enter 
into the question whether the war ought or 
ought not to have been undertaken. That 
question had been already decided by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the House of 
Commons had no option left but to vote 
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the supplies. The Government, by making 
preparations and sending out orders for the 
embarkation of a force for Abyssinia, had 
placed the country in such a position before 
the world, that there was no receding with 
honour, and the matter had been virtually 
taken out of the hands of the Louse of 
Commons. There could, therefore, be no 
advantage in discussing the merits of the 
expedition. But there were other points 
which ealled for observation. It became 
them well to consider how to avoid for the 
future becoming inWlved in entanglements 
such as those which had led to the necessity 
for this expedition. That was a question 
which could only be answered by taking a 
short retrospect of the events which had 
brought about the present difficulty. About 
twenty years ago a mission was sent out 
from India for the purpose of establishing 
commercial relations with Abyssinia ; and 
a few years afterwards Consul Plowden 
succeeded in concluding a treaty with the 
ruler of that country. Consul Plowden was 
subsequently killed in one of the native 
wars. A great opportunity was neglected 
when our connection with that country 
was severed by his death. When these 
events occurred the honour of the coun- 
try was not involved in the maintenance 
of the treaty then existing. King Theo- 
dore had done nothing to insult or in- 
jure our honour—indeed, he had put to 
death a large number of natives in revenge 
for Consul Plowden’s death—and the neg- 
lect of that opportunity to put an end to 
all connection with Abyssinia threw upon 
the Government of that day the responsi- 
bility of all the untoward events which 
had led to the present expedition. Lord 
Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, writing 
to Consul Plowden, under date October 3, 
1853, said that the Government bad been 
led to believe that advantages would arise 
to British interests if commerce could be 
opened up with that country, but that he 
did not entertain very sanguine expecta- 
tions on the subject; and this view was jus- 
tified by the Consul’s despatches, which 
described the country as one in which 
the power was divided amongst a number 
of feudal chiefs only nominally dependent 
upon the King, where the condition was 
very similar to that of France under Louis 
XI., and where no one was thought the 
worse of whatever crime he had committed. 
The only course consistent with sound po- 
liey would have been to have allowed our 
relations with Abyssinia todrop. But that 
was not the course followed by successive 
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Governments. Consul Cameron was after- 
wards sent out, with instructions from Lord 
Russell not to interfere in the affairs of 
Abyssinia, but to endeavour to compose 
differences between the various conflict- 
ing powers of the country, and to exercise 
surveillance over the intrigues of Foreign 
Powers. It was impossible that any one 
could give satisfaction in such an exceed- 
ingly embarrassing position, and the Go- 
vernment that sent out Consul Cameron 
was primarily responsible for all the diffi- 
culties that had arisen. The present Go- 
vernment were not in the slightest degree 
responsible for those difficulties—the re- 
sponsibility rested on the previous Liberal 
Governments. He could not, however, think 
that with regard to the constitutional ques- 
tion the present Government were equally 
free from blame. He could well believe 
that it was impossible for them to come to 
any conclusion sooner than a few days before 
the termination of the Session as to whe- 
ther the expedition should be despatched 
to Abyssinia, and he did not think the noble 
Lord required to vindicate himself from the 
charge of having, on the 26th of July, said 
one thing when he meant another. But if 
the opinion of the Government had changed 
between the 26th July and the time when 
they came to a different decision, it was 
quite open to them to announce a different 
conclusion ; and he did think that having 
determined to send out an expedition, the 
Government ought not to have put off 
making the announcement till the delivery 
of the Speech from the Throne upon the 
day of the Prorogation. At that time it had 
become quite impossible for them to bring 
forward any Resolution so as to obtain an 
expression of opinion from the House on 
the question. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office told them that one 
course which might have been pursued would 
have been for the Government to propose a 
Vote on account. He thought that would 
have been a fair and proper course. It 
would then have been within the power of 
any hon. Member, if he thought fit, to pro- 
pose a Resolution condemnatory of the 
course suggested, and thus have controlled, 
in a constitutional manner, the action of 
the Government. Why was not this done 
by the Government? The noble Lord told 
them the state of the House was such that 
it would have been a mere idle ceremony 
to pursue any such course. It was possible 
it might have been so, because the majo- 
rity of hon. Members were at that time 
scattered all over the world, so that even 
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if a call of the House had been ordered 
they could not have been brought back in 
time to render the discussion anything more 
than a mere form ; but if the Government 
had taken that course they would have re- 
lieved themselves from the charge now 
brought against them, that they did not 
act in strict conformity with the spirit of 
the Constitution, as concerning the method 
of dealing with questions involving the ex- 
penditure of the public money ; and in such 
case, if the matter had turned out to be one 
of mere form, the onus would have rested 
upon those Members who were away, and 
not with the Government. But great as 
was the importance of all the questions 
discussed that evening with reference to 
the practicability of carrying out this expe- 
dition, they sank into insignificance beside 
the question of how we were in future to 
avoid becoming involved in complications 
with semi-barbarous countries. Such com- 
plications were only to be prevented by 
avoiding any attempt to establish commer- 
cial treaties, or to send out Consuls—-by, 
in fact, avoiding any direct attempts to es- 
tablish trade with such countries, and trust- 
ing to the efforts of Native merchants to 
purchase our goods at the nearest entrepot, 
and earry them into the country at their 
own risk. But he thought the constitu- 
tional question as to the voting of the sup- 
plies was one of still greater importance, 
and he had ventured to trouble the Com- 
mittee upon it, because he felt that if he 
had remained entirely silent it might be 
supposed that he acquiesced in, and ap- 
proved of the tourse pursued by the Go- 
vernment, instead of feeling as he did the 
strongest disapprobation of it. 

Cartan VIVIAN said, he rose to make 
a few observations upon the important, mat- 
ter that was then under discussion. He 
should not follow those hon. Members 
who had spoken with regard to the con- 
stitutional point as to whether the Go- 
vernment were right or wrong in carrying 
on this war for three months without 
calling upon Parliament for a sanction for 
their proceedings, Upon that point he 
should only say that he thought, notwith- 
standing the able speech of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that the discrepancies which ap- 
peared between the noble Lord’s speech 
on a former occasion, and the action that 
was being taken at the very moment it 
was delivered by the Government, had 
not been satisfactorily explained. Nei- 
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of sending this expedition to Abyssinia 
further than to say that he agreed that 
the honour of England was concerned in 
liberating these prisoners, and that the 
prestige of England would be seriously 
affected if we had not determined on 
making this effort. But while he ap- 
proved of the policy of the Government in 
sending out an expedition, it was a differ- 
ent thing to approve of the means whieh 
they had adopted in carrying out their 
policy. He had listened with attention 
to the speech of the*Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to that of the noble Lord; 
but elaborate as they were with regard to 
all points with respect to the expedition, 
they almost entirely failed to touch upon 
the point of the reasons which had induced 
the Government to form the expedition on 
so large a scale. He took issue with the 
Government on this point, and many much 
more competent men than himself agreed 
with him in the opinion, that this expedi- 
tion had been formed on an uselessly ex- 
travagant scale. The noble Lord, in one 
passage of his speech referring to this 
point, justified the course pursued on the 
ground that the expedition was based upon 
the opinion of the officer appointed to eom- 
mand the foree. Although he (Captain 
Vivian) believed the Government could not 
by any possibility have chosen an officer 
more capable of performing the difficult 
duty devolving upon him than Sir Robert 
Napier, yet he must say that matters had 
changed very much indeed if the whole 
dictation was to be left entirely to the 
officer appointed to command the expe- 
dition. It certainly was not so in for- 
mer days, and he thought it rather an 
unwise course to pursue. But while the 
noble Lord passed lightly over this point, 
by saying that this was only a question for 
military men to consider, the whole of the 
rest of his argument went against such a 
large force being employed. He said that 
at the time of the first Burmese war we 
knew less of the Burmese Empire than we 
now did of Abyssinia; and this was per- 
fectly true. But the first Burmese war 
was carried to a successful issue with a 
force of 3,000 men, though we had to go 
400 or 500 miles from the base of our 
operations ; and it was equally true that 
the Scindian campaign was carried out 
successfully, with a foree of 2,800 men. 
Then, when we invaded the Empire of 
China with untold numbers of disciplined 
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men; and yet we were about to send to 
Abyssinia a force of 12,000 troops to 
attack a man who could not possibly 
bring 4,000 men into the field, and who 
was on his last legs ; surrounded by tribes 
all in rebellion against him, and those 
tribes, according to the latest informa- 
tion, were already coming iu and giving 
their adherence to the advanced guard of 
our army. Under the cireumstances, we 
should be very fortunate if we got off 
with paying anything like so little as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shadowed out as the probable expense. 
He really believed that the large number 
of men sent out would more likely tend to 
failure, if it were possible, than to suc- 
cess; because the Committee must re- 
member that 12,000 men, two-thirds of 
whom were composed of Indian troops, 
involved about 40,000 mouths to feed, 
and this would, of course, vastly increase 
the difficulties of the Commissariat. In the 
blue book there was a letter written by a 
French gentleman who travelled with Mr. 
Scarlett in Abyssinia some years ago, in 
which he said that he believed one of the 
greatest dangers of such an expedition 
was a too considerable number of troops ; 
that they could not form in Abyssinia an 
army capable of stopping for an hour the 
mareh of 1,000 English soldiers; 500, 
or even less, would almost always be 
sufficient, and all that they had more 
than that would be an embarrassment 
by means of the difficulty of transporting 
them, and the danger of exciting the fears 
of the population, who would be probably 
disposed otherwise to meet them as those 
who would free them from their enemies. 
If this were so, it seemed to him (Captain 
Vivian) that the Government had been 
rather indiscreet in leaving the whole of 
the control of the expedition as to num- 
bers in the hands of the general officer 
who was to command it; for any officer 
would naturally wish to have as large 
a force under his control as possible. But 
even if the Government could justify send- 
ing so large a foree, he should be glad 
to know how they would justify the very 
extravagant way in which this expedition 
had been carried out. He alluded in par- 
ticular to the purchase of mules, in refer- 
ence to which there were some passages in 
the blue book which excited considerable 
anxiety in his mind. There were various 
other details with which he would not weary 
the House then; but which he thought 
required considerable explanation, and to 
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whieh he should recur on some future 
occasion. 

Sin HARRY VERNEY trusted that no 
injustice would be done to Earl Russell, for 
the blue book showed that that noble Lord 
had warned Consul Cameron against mix- 
ing himself up in Abyssinian affairs, He 
believed they all hoped that this manifesta- 
tion of power might not terminate in war, 
although it was a warlike expedition; but 
if war was to take place, what he desired 
to impress upon the Committee was the 
great importance of obtaining solid geo- 
graphical and scientific results respecting 
the country. Abyssinia had been very 
little travelled, and he hoped that instruc- 
tions would be given that the scientific 
gentlemen who went with the military ex- 
pedition should have every facility for in- 
vestigation, and all the assistance that the 
British authorities could give them. The 
country was the earliest Christian country 
in the world, and he believed it was the 
only Christian country in the East that had 
never been conquered by Mahometans. 
There were still existing in different parts 
of Abyssinia Christian monasteries, and 
no doubt manuscripts were likely to be 
found there, and information collected both 
as to Christian history and scientific mat- 
ters that might prove to be of the utmost 
importance. The kingdom of Ethiopia 
formerly extended over part of Arabia, 
and it was possible that information as to 
the latter country might be collected by 
competent archelogists. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE observed, that 
without going into the question how this 
complication had arisen, or where the fault 
of this expedition rested, he should like to 
put one or two practical queries, which he 
hoped some Gentleman opposite would 
answer. Before he read the blue book or 
heard the speech of the noble Lord, he had 
imagined that we were going to war for 
a clear and definite purpose—namely, to 
obtain the release of the English subjects 
who were held in captivity. He was under 
the impression that Consul Cameron being 
our Consul at Massowah had been ordered 
to deliver a letter to the King of Abys- 
sinia; that he remained there contrary 
to his instructions; and that on a charge 
of entering into communications with some 
of the King’s rebel subjects, he was 
imprisoned: he was under the impression 
that Mr, Rassam was afterwards sent to 
endeavour to effect the release of Consul 
Cameron ; but that he was also imprisoned, 
and he understood that we were going 
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to war for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ing their release by force of arms. But 
when he came to read the blue book he 
found that we were about to do a great 
deal more. Mr. Rassam had been sent to 
release an English captive; Mr. Flad 
was sent with a letter from the Queen to 
endeavour to release English captives ; 
but it now appeared, according to a de- 
spatch, dated September 18, we demanded 
the release not only of English captives, 
but all European captives. What he (Mr. 
Labouchere) wanted to know was, whe- 
ther we were going to insist on the re- 
lease of Mr. Stirn and Mr. Rosenthal, 
the missionaries, who were also imprisoned 
there. He had the highest respect for 
these gentlemen, and for the cause which 
they represented; but they were not Eng- 
lish subjects at all, but Prussian and 
Wurtemburg subjects, and we were not 
responsible for them. Thus much he 
learned from the blue book; but he also 
gathered from the speech of the noble 
Lord that we were to do more even than 
this. The noble Lord told them that this 
war was to be undertaken not only for the 
release of the captives, but in order to 
keep our prestige in India. The noble 
Lord’s words were—‘* You cannot suffer 
an insult from a Native Potentate with- 
out punishing it; otherwise you will lose 
your prestige in India.” So that, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, if King Theodore 
were willing to release all his English 
and even all his European captives, we 
must still go to war with him, in order 
to inflict punishment on him to keep 
up our prestige. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
did hope, therefore, that before the close 
of the debate some Gentleman opposite 
would distinctly state what we were going 
to Abyssinia for, and under what circum- 
stances we should be willing to withdraw; 
would state whether we should be ready to 
do so simply when the British subjects 
were released ; or whether we were to go 
on till all the European eaptives had been 
set at liberty ; or whether we were, be- 
sides this, going to war to avenge an insult 
we had received ? 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, it occurred to 
me, during the debate to-night, that it had 
avery unreal appearance. I cannot help 
thinking that unreal appearance has been 
assumed very much from pitching the de- 
bate at the beginning in what I may call 
“too high a key.” There has been too 
much of an endeavour to make this a party 
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which is a great Imperial question, I shall 
endeavour to steer clear altogether of an 
attack upon any particular Government or 
upon the particular Government that is in. 
We are here to consider a great constitu- 
tional question. We are about to take the 
initiative in a Vote, the extent of which we 
do not know—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer puts it at £4,000,000—it may be more, 
it may possibly be less, I am not in a position 
to judge of that—I confess I think it more 
likely to be more than less. We shall have 
to discuss hereafter, I suppose, how it is to 
be raised. At present we have to discuss 
how far the Government are to blame for 
having involved us unnecessarily in this 
expedition. Now, I should have been bet- 
ter content to speak upon this question had 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) moved an Amendment ; 
for I cannot think that after having made 
such broad charges, pitched in so high a 
key, he was justified in merely criticizing 
without testing the opinion of the Com- 
mittee by a vote. The real constitutional 
question has rather had the go-by given 
to it on both sides. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, very judiciously, no doubt, for 
his own purposes, merely took up the mat- 
ter from the year 1866. Now this question 
does not commence with 1866. This is 
one of those mischievous legacies that have 
been left us by former Governments, I 
may say it is a Palmerstonian legacy. For 
the last twenty years we have been thrust- 
ing our intervention everywhere, in every 
quarter of the globe, under pretence of 
advancing what is called British influence 
and prestige and our commercial interests. 
It is all very well to twit this Government 
or the last with it. It has arisen solely 
from the policy of 1848. We all know 
what took place in that year. Mr. Walter 
Plowden, a most able man—nobody who 
has read his despatches can doubt his 
ability, and nobody who has read them 
would ever wish to send an expedition to 
Abyssinia—was sent in 1848 to Abyssinia. 
No—not to Abyssinia ; but to an island in 
the Red Sea—Massowah. He was not 
appointed till1848. In 1848 Mr. Plowden 
was appointed Consul to Abyssinia; but 
Abyssinia affording no place for him, he 
was obliged to go to an island in the Red 
Sea, which is not Abyssinia. He was sent 
to inquire into the best means of establish- 
ing commercial relations with that country. 
And what did he do? He involved himself 
in all the political quarrels and feuds be- 
tween the chiefs of the country, and event- 
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ually lost his life in the service of King 
Theodore, who had dethroned and mur- 
dered his father-in-law, and who offered up 
the lives of 1,500 men to Mr. Plowden’s 
memory, by way of coneiliating the friend- 
ship of the Queen of England. That was 
the fons et origo mali. We persisted in 
interfering and sending Consuls to a bar- 
barous State like Abyssinia. The whole 
thing begins with sending Mr. Plowden 
as Consul. Well, Sir, what comes next ? 
It is all very well for the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) to say that he neither 
praises nor blames that policy. All our Fo- 
reign Secretaries have endorsed it. Lord 
Malmesbury, when Foreign Secretary, not 
only endorsed it, but on the 13th of June, 
1865, he urged the Government to under- 
take an expedition. Lord Clarendon en- 
dorsed it; and so did Lord Russell, al- 
though in 1861 he said the treaty which 
Mr. Plowden had made was a dead letter. 
By the way, it is rather a curious fact that 
though Mr. Plowden concluded that treaty 
in 1848, it was never laid before Parlia- 
ment till 1852. The fact is, Parliament all 
along has been hoodwinked and kept blind 
to these transactions. It bas never been 
called upon to put its fiat upon them till it 
is now called upon to vote £4,000,000. 
What did Lord Russell do—of whom, I 
may say, we might have hoped better 
things from his despatches? In 1861 he 
sends Mr. Cameron to fill up this Consu- 
late to Abyssinia. His instructions to Mr. 
Cameron are excessively meagre. He tells 
him, I admit, not to mix himself up in the 
internal relations of the Abyssinian Em- 
ire. But what does Consul Cameron do ? 
Vhy, instead of obeying, he goes directly 
opposite to his instructions. He mixes 
himself up in all the internal relations of 
the country, and, in place of siding with 
the King, he thwarts him in every way— 
I will not weary the Committee by quoting 
from the blue book—he takes the Bogos 
tribe under his protection. His conduct is, 
however, disavowed by Earl Russell and 
by the Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the noble Lord the present Se- 
eretary of State tells us he will neither 
praise nor blame him. Now, I examined 
the blue book with perfectly impartial eyes, 
expecting to find in it a defence of the 
Government ; but I find that this war has 
been entirely produced in the first place by 
sending a Consul to Abyssinia, and in the 
next place by the conduct of Mr. Cameron. 
I do not wish that anything should happen 
to him in life or limb; but I say he has 
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landed this country in an expedition the 
results of which we cannot foresee, except 
that it will prove most expensive, and that 
it cannot cover us with much honour, 
There is a short history of the reason why 
we are involved in this expedition. Now 
there are two questions which we have to 
consider—how far are we justified in de- 
manding the release of these unfortunate 
captives, and how far are the Government 
justified in undertaking this expedition in 
the absence of Parliament. I believe the 
expedition was urged upon the Govern- 
ment in the first instance mainly by Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. I remem- 
ber what happened perfectly, When the 
subject was first brought before Parlia- 
ment I was in the state of ignorance of 
many Foreign Secretaries, and did not 
know where Massowah was. I came down 
to the House late one Friday evening, 
when the Notices on the Paper are so nu- 
merous that one never knows what is going 
to arise. There had been an Irish debate 
on the dietary of prisoners, and that de- 
bate lasted till half past ten. There was 
actually a squabble between my hon. Friend 
the Member for Poole (Mr. H. Seymour), 
when he brought forward his Resolution 
urging compulsory measures to recover the 
prisoners, and an Irish Member as to whe- 
ther the dietary debate was over and the 
Abyssinian debate had begun. Most hon. 
Members had left the House, and the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Poole was made to a House of only thirty- 
five Members, and it might have been 
counted out at anytime. Not a single hon. 
Gentleman on this side the House who had 
occupied the prominent, or who might be 
supposed likely to occupy in the future, 
the prominent position of a Minister of the 
Crown, was present or took part in the de- 
bate. My hou. Friend’s speech was “ full 
of sound and fury,’’ urging that an expe- 
dition should be sent; and it was backed up 
in an able and statesmanlike speech, show- 
ing great knowledge of the subject, by 
his brother-in-law, the Member for Frome 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson). He was the first 
person who introduced into the debate the 
mischievous notion of going to war for the 
sake of maintaining our prestige in India. 
I shall have to say a word about that by- 
and-by. What took place then? There was 
another hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House, the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Layard), who naturally felt interested 
in the subject, because he had been the 
means of sending out Mr. Rassam—a most 
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respectable gentleman, who, I believe, con- 
ducted himself in a way satisfactory to 
everybody, but who, I maintain, was a 
most improper person to send as an Envoy 
to the Emperor of Abyssinia, on account 
of his Asiatic origin, and on account of 
his position as a private gentleman. Mr. 
Rassam was, however, sent there. And 
here I have to complain of an important 
omission in the blue book. We have heard 
a great deal in the course of this debate 
about want of information—and I believe 
it to be exeessively meagre. What I want 
to know is, why the letter with which Mr. 
Rassam was charged from Her most Gra- 
cious Majesty to the King of Abyssinia 
does not appear in the blue book. We do 
not know its contents, nor what offers were 
made by Mr. Rassam tothe King of Abys- 
sinia, and I thiok I am justified in saying 
that the information on which we are pro- 
ceeding is excessively meagre and unsatis- 
factory. Well, Sir, to continue the tale 
of that night's debate, even my hon. Friend 
the Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard), 
who up to that time had pooh-poohed the 
notion and had resisted all appeals to force 
to release the unfortunate prisoners, thought 
himself obliged to confess that an expedi- 
tion might become necessary. Now, as 
regards expeditions to recover our Envoys, 
restore our prestige, or any of those other 
objects which are dressed up by Ministers 
in order to draw money from the pockets 
of the people, I admit that there may be 
eases where it is necessary to show foreign 
countries that we are determined that our 
Envoys shall not be insulted or detained. 
I grant that; but, at the same time, I do not 
think any case can arise where it is neces- 
sary, while endeavouring to rescue such 
Envoys, to hoodwink the House of Com- 
mons. Without making any party attack 
on the Government, I think they were a 
little lax ia not communicating their deci- 
sion to Parliament. There is a confidential 
letter from the Secretary for India, dated 
the 3lst of July—and the Government 
have been very frank in publishing confi- 
dential letters—which shows that the Go- 
vernment had then decided to make prepa- 
rations foran expedition. Now, I think the 
Government having so decided, were bound 
to tell this House of it before the Queen’s 
Speech was delivered, even at the risk 
of caHing Gentlemen from Norway or 
from the Mediterranean. They were bound 
to tell the House —“ We are making pre- 
parations, and shall call upon you to pay 
the money.” I do not greatly blame them, 
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for I ean make excuses for them, and I 
will not push the argument too far; but I 
cannot help agreeing with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne, that 
their conduct on this point is more worthy 
of blame than praise. Having, however, 
been urged by Members on this side of the 
House to undertake the expedition, I think 
the blame falls more lightly upon them 
than it would otherwise have done. A good 
deal more has been said about the speech 
of the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs at the 
end of last Session than it deserves. As 
a Minister of the Crown, he was speaking 
under reserve. Ministers of the Crown 
must speak with a certain reserve on such 
matters. But I did not understand that 
the noble Lord debarred himself by that 
speech from entering upon the expedition. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’ Yes, I will beperfeetly fair; 
and I must say, having listened to the noble 
Lord’s speech to-night, that he put the issue 
and made his defence upon fairer grounds 
and in a different manner to what I had 
anticipated. But I must say I was disap- 
pointed when I heard the noble Lord talk 
of going to war with a barbarous and dis- 
tant Power like Abyssinia for the sake of 
our Indian prestige. Although I cannot 
speak from my own knowledge, I may state 
on the knowledge and information of a great 
many officers who knew India as well as 
the noble Lord and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Frome (Sir 
Henry Rawlinson), who is rather of a war- 
like turn, that going to war in Abyssinia 
in support of our Indian prestige is a 
chimera. I will go farther, and say it is 
gulling the people of India by a sort of 
transmutation—by taking their troops and 
making them pay for them in their absence, 
and then saying it was for our prestige. 
To put the taxation on the people of India, 
however agreeable it might be to the con- 
stituencies of this country, is most unfair to 
India. No, Sir, if we are obliged to go 
to war with Abyssinia for the rescue of 
these prisoners or to restore our prestige, 
let us meet the question boldly and pay 
for it, and let the people of this country 
pay the penalty of having through their 
representatives watched over their own 
interests so carelessly, and allowed our 
Foreign Ministers to settle Consuls where 
they could possibly be of no use, but 
might eventually be a source of danger 
to the country. I have endeavoured to 
take not possibly a popular view of this 
question, but I hope a fair one, To 
say that the House is unpledged and un- 
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fettered on this question by any previous 
proceeding isa Parliamentary fiction. We 
all know that when money has been spent 
it must be paid, and protest as much as we 
may we must vote it, and the people will 
have to pay it. The best thing we can do is 
to pay with a good grace ; and I think we 
should pay with a much better grace if we 
put the saddle on the right horse, and not 
put it on the unfortunate people of India, 
who know as little about Abyssinia as the 
generality of the Members of this House. 
At any rate, I say put the saddle on the 
right horse, and by letting the people of 
this country feel the burden it will make 
them more cautious in future about going 
to war, and in watching the conduct of their 
representatives in this House. 

Mr. LAYARD: Mr. Dodson—Sir, I 
had hoped, from the course which this de- 
bate had taken in the early part of the even- 
ing, that it would have been unnecessary 
for me to take any part in it; but after the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Kirkealdy 
(Mr. Aytoun) and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne), I 
cannot remain silent. They have renewed 
the accusations here which have been 
made in the Press, and by some Members 
of this House out of doors, against the late 
Government, and have endeavoured to 
throw a large part of the responsibility for 
this unhappy expedition against Abyssinia 
upon Earl Russell and myself personally. 

ow, it is really time that the truth should 
be known in this matter, and that the 
story of our difficulties with Abyssinia 
should be fully told. That it has not been 
told before, is not on account of any desire 
on the part of Earl Russell’s Government 
that there should be any concealment from 
the House, but simply from the fact that if 
there was one piece of advice more strongly 
urged upon the Foreign Office than any 
other by Consul Cameron, by the other 
captives, by Colonel Merewether, and by 
every one capable of forming an opinion 
upon the subject, it was the importance, 
indeed, the absolute necessity, in order not 
to endanger the lives of the prisoners, that 
the strictest secrecy should be preserved as 
regards the measures taken for their re- 
lease, and as to the communications which 
we were able to receive from them. Those 
who have read the blue books connected 
with the Abyssinian question, which have 
been laid upon the table of the House, will 
not have failed to observe that there were 
certain persons, both at Massowah and in 
Abyssinia, who were ready to avail them- 
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selves of all the information and reports, 
true or false, which they could obtain, in 
order to convey them to King Theodore, 
with the view of complicating the difficul- 
ties between him and this country, and 
who were determined to arouse his anger as 
much as possible against the British Go- 
vernment and the captives, in order to 
destroy what they considered the influence 
of England in Abyssinia. Moreover, in 
this country there was a person, if not per- 
sons, as it will appear in the sequel, whose 
object it appears to have been to frustrate 
all the endeavours which Her Majesty’s 
Government were making to effect the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Indeed, I should 
searcely even now have ventured to enter 
fully and unreservedly into the subject, had 
not the Foreign Office itself released me 
from the obligation to remain silent, as we 
cannot yet tell what the issue of the expe- 
dition against King Theodore may be. It 
appears to me that there is much in the 
two blue books laid upon the table by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) which is open 
to strong condemnation. I will not dwell 
upon the system pursued in the last blue 
book, of so overlaying the really important 
information which it may contain with 
useless and irrelevant matter that it is 
almost impossible to find that which is 
necessary to throw light upon the transac- 
tions to which it relates; but I wish to 
point out to the House the ruthless man- 
ner in which communications of the most 
confidential and private nature—communi- 
cations which the writers never intended for 
the public eye—have been published. For 
instance, here is a letter from Mr. Flad of 
the most confidential character, which, in 
the concluding paragraphs, he most earn- 
estly requests may not be made public, 
actually printed with this very entreaty 
attached to it. I need searcely say that if 
such communications had reached King 
Theodore—as they no doubt would have 
reached him—whilst he still exercised power 
over the captives, their lives would have 
been placed in the most imminent danger. 
Sir, I do not believe that the Members 
of the Committee are as ignorant of Abys- 
sinia as my hon. Friend (Mr. Osborne), who 
has just spoken, would wish to make it ap- 
pear ; on the contrary, I imagine that there 
are few Members of this House who have 
not of late been what is called “getting up” 
the subject, and who are not now pretty 
well acquainted with the geography and 
general condition of that country. I need 
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any sketch of its history; and, conse- 
quently, if I go back to the year 1848 with 
my hon. Friend, it is only to remind the 
Committee that at that period when a 
Consul, Mr. Plowden, was first appointed 
to Massowah, a port in the Turkish terri- 
tory upon the western coast of the Red 
Sea, Abyssinia was divided into several 
kingdoms, governed by independent Kings 
or Chiefs, who were generally at war with 
each other, but who seem to have acknow- 
ledged as their nominal superior an Emperor 
who had no real authority whatever. At 
that time the principal and most powerful of 
these Chiefs was Ras Ali, King of Tigré. 
Mr. Plowden was an English gentleman 
who had travelled in Abyssinia as a private 
adventurer—I do not use the word in a bad 
sense, I only mean that he went there in 
search of adventure, and to seek for in- 
formation in his private capacity as an 
English traveller. That he was a man of 
remarkable abilities and courage his letters 
and despatches fully prove. He came to 
this country and made so favourable, I 
may say so exaggerated, a report to the 
Government of the natural capabilities and 
resources of Abyssinia, and of the advan- 
tage which relations with that country 
would be to the commerce and political 
interests of Great Britain, that Lord Pal- 
merston, on his répresentations, was in- 
duced to name him Consul at Massowah. 
I am not here to justify or to blame that 
appointment; but when hon. Members con- 
demn it, they must remember that such 
appointments are very frequently made 
upon the representations of—indeed, I may 
say under very strong pressure from— 
Members of Parliament. Lord Palmerston, 
however, in sending Mr. Plowden as Consul 
to Massowah, evidently foresaw that, unless 
he was kept under proper restraint, he 
might involve us in political complications 
with Abyssinia, for the instructions which 
he received were very precise in directing 
him to reside at Massowah, and to confine 
himself to the protection of British trade. In 
his letter of appointment, dated in January 
1848, he was expressly informed “ that he 
was sent to Massowah for the protection of 
British trade with Abyssinia and with the 
countries adjacent thereto,’’ and it is im- 
portant to bear these significant words in 
mind, for they prove that the Foreign 
Office never had the intention of accredit- 
ing either Mr. Plowden or Consul Came- 
ron exclusively to Abyssinia, as it has been 
so confidently asserted. 

Soon after his arrival at Massowab, in 
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1849, Mr. Plowden went up to Gondar— 
at that time considered the capital of 
Abyssinia—and concluded a treaty with 
Ras Ali, who, as I have mentioned, was 
the most powerful Chief or King in that 
country. The present King, Theodore, 
who had married the daughter of Ras Ali, 
was then known by the name of Kasai. 
He was commencing that career which 
ultimately ended in the overthrow of nearly 
all the Chiefs of Abyssinia, and in the 
establishment of his authority as supreme 
ruler of the country. Mr. Plowden, as will 
be seen from his despatches, foresaw the 
future greatness of the rebel Kasai, and 
pointed out the remarkable qualities which 
he possessed; but, at the same time, he 
describes ([ use his own words), “ his im- 
perious character,” ‘‘ his bursts of pas- 
sion,”’ ‘his pride,”’ and “ his fanatical 
zeal;”’ and remarks ‘‘that it would be 
impossible to foresee how he would receive 
European advances.”” When Kasai had 
overthrown Ras Ali, had taken the name 
of Theodore, and had proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Abyssinia and Ethiopia, Mr. 
Plowden joined his camp, and remained 
with him until the time of his (Mr. 
Plowden’s) death. In fact, Mr. Plowden 
attached himself so completely to the King 
that he became, it may be said, almost as 
one of his subjects, accompanying him in 
his wars, commanding his troops, suggest- 
ing campaigns, and instructing his troops 
in blasting, and in various military opera- 
tions. When Lord Clarendon, who had 
succeeded to the Foreign Office, first heard 
|of Mr. Plowden’s proceedings, he became 
| very uneasy as to their results, and as to 
the difficulties in which they were likely 
to involve us. Accordingly, on the 3rd of 
| October, 1853, he sent Mr. Plowden a 
| despatch, complaining that the Government 
had been deceived by his reports of the 
commercial advantages which Abyssinia 
offered to England, reminding him that his 
place of residence was Massowah; that he 
had been sent out to protect British trade, 
and not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Abyssinia, and ordering him back at 
once to his post. My hon. Friend (Mr, 
Osborne) asks me whether he obeyed 
those instructions. He appears not to have 
done so—and from a perusal of his des- 
patches, and from that which has since 
happened, I am under the conviction that 
he was at that time really detained by the 
King—just as Mr. Rassam has since been 
although not like that gentleman, placed in 
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which King Theodore wrote to the Queen, | might send hisown son. Mr. Plowden com- 
in November, 1857, he says that ‘‘he had municated his wishes to Lord Clarendon. 
detained ” Mr. Plowden until he was suc- I desire to draw particular attention to 
cessful and fortunate, and had conquered | Lord Clarendon’s reply to this request ; 
the whole of Abyssinia ; and Mr. Plowden | because it completely, to my mind, justifies 
could return to England, in company with | ‘that which afterwards occurred with re- 
his Ambassadors, to announce his glory | gard to the letter of which we have heard 
to Her Majesty. It is my decided impres- so much, and proves that it was not the 
sion that from 1855 to 1859 Mr. Plowden | Foreign Office, but King Theodore himself 
was so detained, and that he made the | who was to blame, if no answer was sent 
best of his position in writing home to his | to that letter. That reply will be found 
Government. His despatches and Reports at p. 47 of the second blue book. It states 
to Lord Clarendon were so able and plau- emphatically that the Government de- 
sible, that he induced Lord Clarendon to clined to receive Ambassadors from King 
express a qualified approval of some of Theodore unless he distinctly disavowed 
his proceedings. At the same time, Mr. | his intention of attacking Egypt and the 
Plowden was endeavouring to conciliate Turks, on the grounds that they were our 
the King, and to induce him to accept the , allies, and that we could not receive an 
treaty entered into with Ras Ali, and to | Embassy from the King, which would have 
listen to overtures which, without any au-| to pass through their territories, whilst he 
thority, he was making to him from the | openly announced his intention of going to 
British Government. We actually find him | war with them. 
telling the King that England might give | I wish now to turn to another matter 
him Massowah and the Turkish sea-coast. | which has been very much misrepresented. 
I quote his own words from his despatch of | It has been stated, in justification of Consul 
June, 1855, to Lord Clarendon, published | Cameron’s journey to, and proceedings at, 
in the second blue book, p. 45— | Bogos—which King Theodore has repeat- 
“I had ventured to hint,” he says “ that the | edly declared was the chief cause of his 
sea-coast and Massowah might possibly be given anger against the Consul, and of his im- 
pee ose: yeh pene ener | prisonment—that he was fully authorized 
ferring jurisdiction on the Consul as trenching | | todo so by the proceedings of Mr. Plowden, 
on his prerogative, and the time for consideration | his predecessor, who, with the sanction of 
was 80 short that though half inclined to say | the Foreign Office, extended the protection 
‘ yes,’ he was too much startled at my proposals | of Great Britain to the tribes inhabiting 
to do so.” | that province. Now, the only grounds for 
I think it very probable that much which | this extraordinary assertion—an assertion 
has since occurred may be traced to this | which Consul Cameron in one of his pub- 
unfortunate and totally unauthorized com- | lished despatches admits he had no autho- 
munication from Mr. Plowden to the King, | rity, as far as he knew, from any docu- 
who was thus led to believe that England ments in the archives of the Consulate to 
was prepared to support him in his designs | make, and which, he says, ‘‘ he presumes’ 
against Turkey and Egypt. The King, it he was justified in making—are the fol- 
must be borne in mind, positively refused | | lowing :—It appears from the corres- 
to ratify the treaty which had been entered | pondence in the Foreign Office that when 
into with Ras Ali, one of his chief objec- | Mr. Plowden was at Gondar, in 1854, the 
tions to it being the article which conferred Bey of Takka, an Egyptian province on 
upon the British Government the power of the borders of Abyssinia, had attacked a 
appointing a Consul in Abyssinia. This | Christian district, called by Mr. Plowden 
is a sufficient answer to those who main- | i“ Mogos,”’ over which both the Abyssinian 
tain that both Mr. Plowden and Consul | | and Egyptian Governments claimed autho- 
Cameron were appointed by the Foreign rity, and had carried away as slaves a 
Office Consuls to Abyssinia, ‘and that con- number of its inhabitants. Mr. Plowden 
sequently they were right in assuming that | went to Takka to intercede with the Bey 
it was intended that they should reside | ‘for their release, as well as of that of a 
in that country, and not, as they were large quantity of cattle, which had also 
positively and repeatedly directed to do, | been plundered; but having failed to ob- 
at Massowah. By the treaty with Ras tain it, he wrote an acconnt of the cir- 
Ali that Chief was empowered to send | cumstances.to Lord Clarendon, who, from 
Ambassadors to England. Theodore now | motives of humanity, directed the British 
wished to do so, and he even hinted that he | Consul General in Egypt to intercede in 
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behalf of the eaptives with the Viceroy. 
The Consul General did so, and directions 
were sent by the Pasha to the Bey of 
Takka to release the slaves and the cattle. 
This is the simple history of the so-called 
British protection over the tribes of Bogos. 
Mr. Plowden continued, during the time 
that he was detained in Abyssinia, to ad- 
dress despatches to the Foreign Office. It 
is curious that King Theodore’s first letter 
to the Queen, proposing to send Ambas- 
sadors to England, was received in April, 
1858, when Lord Malmesbury was Secre- 
tary of State. It appears that no answer 
was ever forwarded to that letter, or that 
any notice was even taken of it. Mr. 
Plowden, and another Englishman named 
Bell, who had entered the King’s service, 
were now so completely identified with 
all the proceedings of King Theodore, and 
with his cause, that in one of his des- 
patches he makes use of these significant 
words, ‘‘If Theodore dies we—namely, 
himself and Mr. Bell—shall be looked upon 
by his subjects as national enemies.” 
Such, then, was the state of things in 
Abyssinia, when in the summer of 1859 
Lord Russell became Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Now, I am _parti- 
cularly desirous of calling the attention of 
the Committee to the policy of Lord 
Russell throughout the whole of this im- 
portant Abyssinian business. It has been 
most unjustly and unfairly attacked and 
misrepresented, I affirm, and will prove, 
that it was not only wise and consistent 
throughout, but entirely in accordance 
with the strong opinion which has been 
expressed in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere against interference in the affairs 
of Abyssinia. It was not until the winter 
of 1859-60, that Lord Russell’s attention 
was called to the state of things in that 
country, and to the proceedings of Mr. 
Plowden. What step did he take? With- 
out any delay, on the 18th January, 1860, 
he wrote to Consul Plowden to the effeet— 


“ That he had received his (Mr. Plowden’s) des- 
patch respecting the proceedings of the King 
against the hostile tribes, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not think any special advantage 
would be derived from the Consul’s repeated visits 
to the interior; that he should therefore return 
to Massowah, his proper place of residence, and 
not leave it, save under very exceptional circum- 
stances, without orders from the Secretary of 
State.” 


Unfortunately, before this despatch could 

reach Abyssinia Mr. Plowden was killed, 

in March, by a rebel chief, and shortly 
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afterwards Mr. Bell met the same fate in 
an expedition which King Theodore under- 
took against the tribe to revénge Mr. 
Plowden’s death. 

Lord Russell has been condemned to- 
night for appointing a successor to Mr. 
Plowden after the unfortunate end of that 
gentleman. I quite agree with much that 
has been said by my hon. Friend who has 
last spoken (Mr. Osborne), and by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe), upon the impolicy of entering 
into relations of any kind with such semi- 
barbarous Chiefs as King Theodore, and 
such uncivilized tribes as the Abyssinians. 
But it must be remembered that the Con- 
sul was named to Massowah and not to 
Abyssinia, and that by the letter of ap- 
pointment of Lord Palmerston it was 
his duty to protect our trade ‘* with Abys- 
sinia and the adjacent countries.” More- 
over, at that time there were special 
reasons for sending a Consul to Massowah, 
as will be gathered from his instructions. 
The French Government had recently 
purchased a large tract of country upon 
the Western coast of the Red Sea near 
this port, with the view, it was supposed, 
of establishing an extensive French settle- 
ment in that part of Africa, Our interests 
in the Red Sea, of vast importance to 
India and to our colonies in the East, 
rendered it absolutely necessary that we 
should be made acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of France in that quarter. Again, 
at that time the slave trade, almost sup- 
pressed on the Western coast of Africa, 
began to develop itself toa most serious and 
lamentable extent upon the Eastern coast, 
and Massowah was one of the ports at which 
the traffic was principally carried on. These 
reasons made it desirable that we should 
then have a Consul at Massowah, who would 
at the same time, furnish us with informa- 
tion of what was guing on in Abyssinia, of 
which country this port was the principal 
outlet om the sea-coast. The instructions to 
Consul Cameron are before the Committee. 
In them he is expressly told that he ia to 
consider Massowah as the headquarter of 
the Consulate, and he is specially instructed 
not to make himself a partizan of either 
of the contending parties to the contest 
still going on in Abyssinia. The princi- 
ples upon which he was to act were dis- 
tinctly laid down. They consisted of 


“ Abstinence from any course of proceeding by 
which a preference for either party should be im- 
putable to him ; abstinence from all intrigues to 
set up an exclusive British influence in Abyssinia ; 
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and lastly, the promotion of amicable arrange- 
ments between the rival candidates for power.” 
It was most clearly understood that it was 
at Massowah he was to obtain the informa- 
tion which he would send to England, and 
to act upon the instructions with which he 
was furnished, and this is evident from the 
fact of his attention having been particu- 
larly directed ‘‘to any traffic in slaves 
which might be carried on within his dis- 
trict.’” This district could be no other 
than that of Massowah on the coast, as 
there was no slave trade in Abyssinia, In 
addition to these instructions, Consul Came- 
ron was made acquainted before he left 
England with all the correspondence which 
had passed between the Foreign Office and 
Mr. Plowden, and he was consequently 
fully aware of the views and policy of Lord 
Russell with regard to Abyssinia. More- 
over, the greater part of that correspond- 
ence existed in the archives of the Consu- 
late, to which he could at all times refer. 
In addition to the permanent duties which 
he had to perform at Massowah as Consul, 
he had a special duty intrusted to him, 
which was to convey a letter and certain 
presenta from Lord Russell to King Theo- 
dore. That letter was an answer to one 
which the King had written to the Queen, 
to announce that he had taken signal ven- 
geance for the death of Mr. Plowden— 
that vengeance having consisted in the 
slaughter in eold blood of upwards of 1,500 
persons of the tribe by whose Chief the 
Consul was killed. King Theodore’s letter 
had never reached the Foreign Office. It 
was only known through Signor Barroni— 
the then British Vice Consul at Massowah 
—that it had been sent. It appears to 
have been lost by the way. 

Now, let any one compare the inatrue- 
tions to Consul Cameron on his appoint- 
ment to his Consulate, with the account 
which he himself gave of his proceedings 
on arriving in Abyssinia, in his despatch 
of the 3lst October, 1862, which is be- 
fore the Committee. It will, I venture to 
affirm, be found by his own statement that 
he disobeyed his instructions in every 
single particular. Instead of going up to 
Gondar and delivering the letter and pre- 
sents to the King, abstaining from mixing 
himself up with the affairs of the country, 
and returning at once to Massowah, what 
were his proceedings, as he himself de- 
scribes them? He says, that on the first 
day the King announced to him his inten- 
tion of fighting with the Turks, and of 
sending Ambassadors to the European 
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nations to justify his conduct. Two days 
after, the King directed him to put down 
his business on paper. 

“1 wrote immediately,” (he says, and I quote 

his own words,) “ that Iwas deputed to present 
him with certain gifts, and a letter of introduction ; 
also to discuss with him regarding the future. 
That when Mr: Plowden was killed there were 
two points under discussion — namely, Ist, a 
treaty ; 2nd, the sending an Embassy to England. 
I offered to take these up where Mr. Plowden had 
left them.” 
Now, there was nothing whatever in his 
instructions to authorize this eommunica- 
tion to the King; on the contrary, the evi- 
dent and undoubted intention of Lord 
Russell was that he should not enter into 
any such negotiations with the King. As 
regards the Ainbaseadors, the King had 
been told, as it has been seen, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not receive 
them until he had given a distinet pledge 
that he would not make war upon the 
Turks ; and he bad as distinetly announced 
his intention to fight with the Turks. Next 
day— 

“ The King renewed his invectives against the 
Turks, and talked of what he would do if assured 
of our support on the coast.” 

At subsequent interviews he even spoke 
more boldly regarding Turkey, and his 
intention of invading Egypt. After this, 
Consul Cameron waited several days in 
expectation of a private audience. His 
food, he says, became scant and bad, and 
he was surrounded by spies, who endea- 
voured so to turn matters that he should 
be driven to solicit the King to leave. 
At last, tne morning he declared that 
he would stay six months if his business 
was not finished—his business having been 
to deliver the letter and the presents, 
whieh he had already done, and then to 
leave the country, An hour afterwards, 
the King sent him a peremptory message 
to leave for the sea at once. Still Consul 
Cameron refused, and insisted upon having 
a reply to the question of a treaty. After 
some further communications with the 
King, he proposed to go to Metemma, where 
the King had told him that the Turks had 
been taking tribute unjustly, and gather- 
ing together troops—otfering to do what he 
could to keep them back. The King de- 
precated his going to Metemma ; but the 
Consul still appears to have insisted. At 
a subsequent interview the King wrote the 
letter to Her Majesty, whieh had now be- 
come celebrated. I think that no one who 
reads impartially Consul Cameron’s own 
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will be inclined to call in question the 
statement which I made on a previous oc- 
easion that he exacted it from the King— 
a conviction which is confirmed by him 
when he says that he sent a memorandum 
to the King— 

“Reminding him of a letter which he had 
expressed his intention of writing to Mr. Colqu- 
houn, the British Consul General in Egypt, and 
stating the advantage he would derive from it.” 

He was again told by the King to leave 
for Massowah ; but persisting in his deter- 
mination to act in contradiction to the 
King’s repeatedly expressed wishes and to 
his instructions from home, he announces, 
at the end of the despatch from which I 
have been quoting, his intention to proceed 
to the neighbourhood of Bogos, “ whose 
inhabitants have been long under our 
special protection.’” 

Now, what did Lord Russell do on re- 
ceiving on the 12th February, 1863, Consul 
Cameron's despatch containing the letter 
from the King, and giving this account of 
his proceedings at Gondar? He never 
changed or modified the instructions which 
he had originally given, but pursued con- 
sistently the same course throughout. It 
may be said that as Consul Cameron had 
disregarded his instructions he ought to 
have been recalled at once. Perhaps it is a 
pity that this step was not taken, although 
his recall would not have reached him in 
time to prevent the mischief which after- 
wards occurred. But the difficulty of deal. 
ing with such cases, as those who have 
been connected with a public Department 
will know, is very great. Hdd Consul 
Cameron been at once dismissed he would 
have found many friends and Members of 
Parliament ready to espouse his cause, and 
they might with some reason have blamed 
the Foreign Office for dealing with him so 
harshly and summarily without first wait- 
ing for the explanations he might have to 
give. The despatch of the 31st October 
was speedily followed by the one dated 
Ist January, from Axum, in which Consul 
Cameron states that on his road to Bogos 
he had been intercepted by the sudden 
rising of a rebel and had taken refuge in a 
sanctuary. This despatch was received on 
the 9th March, the previous despatch 
having been received on the 12th February. 
Lord Russell, as soon as he was able to 
communicate with Abyssinia, wrote the 
despatch to Consul Cameron of the 22nd 
April, 1863, which is before the House, 
and in which he says— 

“With reference to your despatch of the 31st 
Mr. Layard 
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of October last, I have to state to you that it is 
not desirable for Her Majesty’s agents to meddle 
in the affairs of Abyssinia, and you would have done 
better had you returned to your post at Massowah 
when the King told you to do so. This it will be 
right that you should do at once, and you will re- 
main at Massowah until further orders.” 

On the 5th of July we received the despatch 
from Consul Cameron, dated from Bogos, 
31st March, giving an account of his pro- 
ceedings there, and of his interference in 
the affairs of the Abyssinian and Egyptian 
tribes. As soon as possible, Mr. Murray, 
the Assistant Under Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Office, wrote, by the direction 
of Lord Russell, an answer, dated August 
13, in which he says, after acknowledging 
the receipt of Consul Cameron’s letter of 
March 31— 

“In reply, I am to refer you to Lord Russell’s 
despatch of the 22nd April last, and to state to 
you that as you have been ordered to return to 
and remain at Massowah, your proposal need not 
be considered. Iam also to remind you with re- 
ference to the expressions ‘ Envoy’ and ‘ Mis- 
sion,’ which repeatedly oceur in your despatch, 
that, as Her Majesty’s Consul at Massowah, you 
hoid no representative character in Abyssinia.” 
On the 28th August further despatches were 
received from Consul Cameron, addressed 
to Her Majesty’s Consul General in Egypt, 
Mr. Colquhoun, giving additional accounts 
of his proceedings in Bogos, and making 
various suggestions with regard to our po- 
liey and proceedings towards the tribes, 
which he ventured to say were under Bri- 
tish protection, although he admits that he 
had no proof of it, and says that he can 
only suppose, not having archives to refer 
to, that the step which had been taken by 
Consul Plowden in protecting these tribes 
had not been disapproved by Her Majesty’s 
Government. These despatches are pub- 
lished in the blue book. Again, Lord 
Russell, without loss of time, wrote on the 
8th September in these terms to Consul 
Cameron— 

“T have received from Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul General in Egypt your despatches of 
the 20th May last, and 1 have to state to you 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not approve 
your proceedings in Abyssinia nor your sugges- 
tions founded upon them. I have only to desire 
that you will abstain from all interference in the 
internal affairs of that country, and that you will 
remain at your post at Massowah, whither you 
were ordered by my despatch of the 22nd April 
last to return and reside.” 


I think that I have thus shown that 
throughout these transactions, and in all 
his instruetions to, and correspondence 
with, Consul Cameron, Lord Russell acted 
consistently and in complete accordance 
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with the sentiments and opinions of a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons and of the 
country with regard to interference in the 
affairs of Abyssinia, and that he never 
failed to direct Consul Cameron to abstain 
from all such interference, and to reside at 
Massowah, which was the headquarter of 
his Consulate. 

I now come to my own share in this 
matter. I am not desirous of avoiding 
any responsibility which may legitimately 
fall to my lot; on the contrary, whatever 
part I may have taken in this business I 
am willing to accept any blame, if there 
be any, which may attach to the Foreign 
Office, the Department which I at that time 
had the honour of representing in this 
House. I cannot recall to my recollection 
that I ever saw King Theodore’s letter to 
the Queen, which has given rise to so much 
discussion. Nor can Lord Russell, I be- 
lieve, distinctly remember whether he saw 
it or not. The reason of this can be easily 
explained. A large packet of papers con- 
cerning Abyssinia was received at the Fo- 
reign Office. They were, as a matter of 
course, submitted to Lord Russell, pro- 
bably with a suggestion that they should 
be forwarded to the India Office, because 
the question of Massowah and Abyssinia 
was really an Indian and not an English 
question. Were it not for our interests 
and possessions in the East we should have 
nothing to do with that country, and the 
regular course was to refer despatches re- 
lating to it to the Secretary of State for 
India, for any observations and suggestions 
that he might think fit to make upon them. 
He did not deem it necessary to make any, 
and the papers remained for some time in 
the India Office. As regards the King’s 
letter it did not, require an answer, and 
ought never to have been sent home by 
Consul Cameron to the Foreign Office. 
The King had been distinctly and re- 
peatedly told by Mr. Plowden, who had 
communicated to him Lord Clarendon’s 
instructions on the subject, and by Consul 
Cameron, that the English Government 
would not receive Ambassadors from him 
unless he renounced his intentions of at- 
tacking the Turkish and Egyptian terri- 
tories. In his letter he declared that he 
was actually going to war with the Turks. 
‘«T am now going to wrestle with them,” 
he writes. Consequently, I contend that, 
after the warnings given to the King and 
the distinet refusal to receive his Ambas- 
sadors, his letter did not require an answer. 
Moreover, had we sent an answer it would 
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have been necessary for Consul Cameron 
to return to Abyssinia, and he would pro- 
bably have renewed those communications 
with the King and that interference with 
the affairs of the country which Lord 
Russell was so desirous of avoiding. In- 
deed, had Consul Cameron obeyed his in- 
structions, and the orders over and over 
again given to him by the King to return 
to Massowah, we should probably never 
have heard anything more about the letter. 
But even had an answer been sent to it, 
would the difficulties into which Consul 
Cameron has involved himself been avoided? 
We know that King Theodore wrote let- 
ters, precisely similar to that which he ad- 
dressed to the Queen, to the Emperor of 
Russia, to the Emperor of the French, and 
to other Sovereigns. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia appears to have taken no notice of the 
communication. The Foreign Minister of 
the Emperor of the French, M. Drouyn de 
Lhays, did send an answer. But how did 
the King receive it? He imprisoned, 
chained, and illtreated M. Lejean, the 
French Consul, and then expelled him 
from the country. We could have sent no 
other answer than that given in previous 
communications to the Emperor—namely, 
that we would not receive his Embassy un- 
less he gave up his intention of invading 
and conquering Turkish territory, in which 
he looked for our assistance. But for 
various reasons we had no desire to re- 
ceive an Embassy from him—we should 
probably, under any circumstances, have 
declined to doso—and as the King had re- 
fused to ratify the treaty entered into by 
Mr. Plowden with Ras Ali, he had no right 
to insist upon sending one to England. It 
is more than probable, therefore, that on 
receiving any answer we could have sent 
him he would have illtreated and impri- 
soned Consul Cameron. As the Foreign 
Office had no wish to answer the letter, 
or to have anything further to do with 
Abyssinian affairs, neither had the Seere- 
tary of State for India. No further notice 
was therefore taken of it, and it appears 
to have remained at the India Office. The 
first time that, in my recollection, I be- 
came aware of Consul Cameron’s proceed- 
ings in Abyssinia, was when the despatch 
dated from Axum, informing the Foreign 
Office that on bis way to Bogos he had 
taken refuge in a sanctuary from a rebel 
Chief, was brought to my notice, At 
once, on the llth of March, I wrote a 
Minute, as indeed did my Colleagues, 
Lord Russell and the permanept aud As- 
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sistant Under Secretaries pointing out that 
we were involving ourselves far too much 
in the affairs of Abyssinia, and that we 
should probably get into serious trouble on 
account of Consul Cameron’s proceedings. 
The despatch of the 22nd April, which I 
have already quoted, ordering him to re- 
turn at once to Massowah, was accordingly 
sent out to him. ; 

All that I had to do up to that time 
with the affairs of Abyssinia was this—I 
was in the habit of receiving very long 
letters about them dated from the classic 
region of Bekesbourne, and written by a 
gentleman of the name of Beke. They 
evidently came from a fussy, busy, mis- 
chievous, intriguing, meddling, trouble- 
some person. They were full of schemes 
for extending British influence and trade ; 
they gave minute and particular accounts 
of different Chiefs, pointing out with which 
we ought and with which we ought not to 
form alliances ; they contained violent and 
exaggerated tirades against the influence 
and proceedings of French political agents 
and Roman Catholic missionaries, and 
described and mourned the fall of British 
influence ; in fact, ail that kind of thing 
which the Foreign Office is in the habit 
of receiving from that kind of person. 
Those who have had experience of that 
Department—and I appeal with confidence 
to the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) 
to confirm what I say—know that much 
of a Secretary of State and Under Secre- 
tary’s time is taken up with such corres- 
pondence. Unfortunately, the writers of 
these letters generally succeed in secur- 
ing the support and aid of one or two 
respectable merchants, who are induced 
by their specious and highly - coloured 
statements to believe that their projects 
and schemes, if carried out, would lead to 
some great advantages to British com- 
merce and British influence. The next 
step is to get some influential Members of 
Parliament to take the matter up and bring 
it before the House of Commons. If the 
Government or the Foreign Office do not 
listen to their representations and take up 
their schemes at once they are accused of 
indifference, or even of actual hostility to 
British interests and to British trade. 
Knowing, as [ unhappily do, the vast 
amount of mischief which is done by such 
persons as these when they succeed in in- 
volving the Foreign Office in their schemes, 
I confess that 1 have a kind of horror of 
them. Consequently, whilst civilly acknow- 
ledging Dr. Beke’s letters, I did not, I 
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admit, pay much attention to their con- 
tents, but was rather inclined to consign 
them to the waste-paper basket. 

As I have observed, my own conviction, 
as soon as I had seen Consul Cameron’s de- 
spatches, was that his conduct in Abyssinia 
and in the adjacent territories were likely 
to get us into the most serious trouble. 
For not only were we in danger of involv- 
ing ourselves in difficulties with King 
Theodore, but the Turkish Government also 
now began to make the most urgent remon- 
strances, through Sir Henry Bulwer, then 
our Ambassador at the Porte, against Con- 
sul Cameron’s proceedings in the Egyptian 
and Turkish provinces, where, they de- 
clared, he was exciting the people to rebel 
against their authority. Consul Cameron 
himself, indeed, anticipated that mischief 
of a grave character might result from his 
journey to Bogos, as in one of his de- 
spatches he actually stated that so irritated 
were the Mussulmans and the Egyptian 
authorities against him, that “a second 
massacre of Jeddah might ensue.” It 
will be remembered that a short time before 
the massacre of the Christians of that 
place had occurred. 

The first information we received at the 
Foreign Office of the critical position of 
Consul Cameron in Abyssinia was through a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul Gene- 
ral in Egypt. A certain M. Labarre, who 
had accompanied M. Lejean, the French 
Consul to Gondar, and had been expelled 
the country with him, ealled upon Mr. 
Colquhoun, and informed him that King 
Theodore had recently become most suspi- 
cious of all the Europeans about him, and 
urged that it was desirable, in order to 
avoid future mischief, that Consul Cameron 
should be recalled at once from Abyssinia 
by the English Government. The Foreign 
Office had already ordered him back to his 
post at Massowah, and consequently no fur- 
ther step was necessary. The first intima- 
tion we received of his actual detention and 
imprisonment in Abyssinia was through a 
Mr. Haussman, a German missionary, who 
had been arrested with the other missionaries 
by the King, but had fortunately managed 
to leave the country, and to make his 
way to Kartoom. He there informed Mr. 
Petherick, our Consul, that Consul Cameron 
and the missionaries had been imprisoned. 
That information was at once forwarded to 
the Foreign Office through Egypt, and 
was received on the 8th March, 1864, On 
the very next day—that is to say, on the 9th 
— Lord Russell telegraphed to the Consul 
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General in Egypt to communicate at once 
with Colonel Merewether, the Governor 
of Aden, the nearest spot from which 
Abyssinia was accessible, and to direct 
hin— 

“To apply to the King for the immediate re- 
lease of Cameron, and of any other British sub- 
jects detained by him, and for permission for their 
immediate departure for Massowah. Colonel 
Merewether was at the same time to tell the King 
that if he refused, he would incur the very serious 
displeasure of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Colonel Merewether was further told that 
there appeared to be other persons de- 
tained by the King who were not British 
subjects, and whose release consequently 
we could not demand of right, but that 
the best ought to be done in their behalf, 
I think that what I have now stated is a 
full and complete answer to a certain por- 
tion of the Press which has persistently 
maintained that Lord Russell was indiffe- 
rent to the fate of the captives, and that 
he only took measures to effect their re- 
lease after he had been driven to do so by 
articles and attacks in the newspapers. It 
was still a matter of doubt whether Consul 
Cameron was then actually in confinement, 
as we had received despatches from him in 
April, dated from the King’s Camp on the 
2nd October of the previous year, in which 
he described the King’s violent conduct 
towards the French Consul and Mr. Stern, 
but did not give us any reason to think 
that he was likely to incur the same fate. 
I may now remind the Committee that 
the case of Mr. Stern, and the other mis- 
sionaries, which has been so perseveringly 
mixed up with that of Consul Cameron, 
Lord Russell being also held responsible for 
their imprisonment, because he had not 
answered the King’s letter, had nothing 
whatever to do with Theodore’s ‘complaints 
against our Consul. There was no con- 
nection whatever between the imprison- 
ment of the missionaries and that of Con- 
sul Cameron, except in so far as the 
King may have been angered by any 
remonstrances or intereession on the part 
of Consul Cameron in their behalf. Mr. 
Stern had been maltreated and imprisoned 
about two months before Consul Cameron, 
because he had published, during a visit 
to England, an account of his labours in 
Abyssinia, in which he had used expres- 
sions which were brought to the notice of 
the King, and were considered injurious 
and insulting to his dignity. Mr. Stern, 
by the King’s orders, was tried by a tri- 
bunal composed of Europeans, chiefly mis- 
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sionaries like himself, at that time in 
Abyssinia. He was condemned by them 
to death, but recommended to mercy, as 
the best means of appeasing the King’s 
anger. The King did remit the sentence 
of death, but sentenced Mr. Stern to per- 
petual imprisonment. In the course of 
Mr. Stern’s trial documents which com- 
promised some of his companions came to 
light, and they also were thrown into chains, 
It is then evident that the imprisonment 
of the missionaries had nothing whatever 
to do with any neglect that may have taken 
place in not sending an answer to the 
King’s letter to the Queen. Besides, it 
must be remembered that they were not 
even British subjects. 

Cvulonel Merewether, on the receipt of 
Lord Russell’s instructions, replied that he 
had no means of acting upon them at onee, 
as he was without a ship of war with which 
he could communicate with Massowah. At 
the same time he forwarded a pencil note 
from Consul Cameron, which gave the first 
authentic notice of his imprisonment and 
that of the missionaries. The terms of 
it, however, were such that Colonel Mere- 
wether expressed his conviction that— 


“The prisoners were in no danger of personal 
injury, beyond the inconvenience of confinement.” 


He further assured the Government that— 


“ As soon as he was furnished with requisite 
means, no endeavour should be wanting on his 
part to effect the release of the captives.’ 

This reply was sent from Aden on the 
21st of April, and reached the Foreign 
Office on the 7th of May. As soon as it 
was received, it was determined to send a 
special envoy to King Theodore to be the 
bearer of a letter from the Queen request- 
ing the release of the captives, and Mr. 
Rassam was selected for this mission. The 
Queen was at that time at Balmoral, and 
a few days elapsed before her pleasure 
could be taken as to the terms of the letter, 
and upon some other matters. It was con- 
sequently the 26th of May before the letter 
was ready. A copy of that letter has now 
been asked for. I cannot understand why 
it was not laid before upon the table of the 
House. I imagine that it must have been 
in consequence of an oversight, and that it 
will be at once produced. I can assure 
hon. Members that it contains nothing com- 
promising to the Foreign Office, no offer of 
a treaty or anything else, to justify what 
has since occurred, as some persons have 
assumed. I have a perfect recollection of 
its contents. It was chiefly a complimentary 
K 2 
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letter. It passed over as lightly as pos- 
sible the illtreatment of Consul Cameron 
and the missionaries in order to avoid giving 
further offence to the King, and requested 
that His Majesty would allow Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul and others to depart from 
Abyssinia. The letter as delivered—for 
some alteration was subsequently made in 
its terms—further informed the King that 
Her Majesty would be happy to receive an 
Embassy from him. Such were the only 
contents of the letter. There was no pro- 
posal for a treaty in it, nor any expres- 
sion which could possibly have led the 
King to expect assistance from us in his 
quarrels with the Turks or Egyptians. 
Now, as regards the choice of the per- 
son to be the bearer of the letter. Much 
has been said here and elsewhere against 
the selection of Mr. Rassam; but I will 
venture to affirm that, under the circum- 
stances, no better person could have been 
chosen. What were the facts of the case ? 
The persons from whom we had to select 
were very limited in number—in fact, they 
were only three— General Sir William 
Coghlan, the Rev. Mr. Badger, and Mr. 
Rassam. There were, no doubt, one or 
two gentlemen in this country who had 
visited Abyssinia; but we considered 
that as they did not hold any rank in 
Her Majesty’s Service, the King might 
not have been inclined to treat them 
with proper consideration and _ respect. 
The person whom it would have been 
perhaps most desirable to send was 
Sir William Coghlan. He was a dis- 
tinguished officer of great experience in 
Indian and Eastern affairs, and having long 
been Governor of Aden, was well known in 
the countries adjacent to the Red Sea. 
But he would not have undertaken this 
mission—as he has himself pointed out in 
his Memorandum presented to the House 
—without a considerable staff, including 
a military secretary and many English 
officers. It was considered that there would 
be very considerable risk in sending out 
such a mission. Indeed, Consul Cameron 
himself subsequently advised us very ear- 
nestly not to send out a great mission, as it 
would offer a further temptation to the King 
to endeavour to coerce the British Govern- 
ment by detaining or imprisoning the Envoy 
and his suite. There is no doubt that if an 
officer so well known and of so high a rank 
as Sir William Coghlan— one who had 
held the distinguished post of Governor of 
Aden—had been ill-treated and held eap- 
tive by the King, the effect upon our rela- 
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been very serious. It was believed that a 
small mission consisting of a gentleman of 
inferior rank would offer less temptation to 
the King, and would afford a better chance 
for the release of the prisoners, Mr. Bad- 
ger was next suggested ; he was a gentle- 
man of considerable ability, and of much 
experience in Eastern affairs. He had 
been more than once employed in im- 
portant diplomatic missions; he had accom- 
panied Sir James Outram in the Persian 
expedition, during which his services were 
of great public usefulness; and he had been 
for some years chaplain at Aden, and was 
consequently not unknown on the shores 
of the Red Sea. But there was this ob- 
jection to his employment: he was a 
clergyman, and as we knew that many of 
the difficulties in Abyssinia have arisen 
out of the quarrels and rivalries of Christian 
sects, it was considered better that no risk 
should be run by sending there a minister 
of the Chureh of England, to whose mis- 
sion a religious character might possibly 
have been attached. There consequently 
only remained Mr. Rassam, and I will re- 
assert that he was—everything taken into 
consideration—really the most competent 
person to undertake the mission, and that 
no better selection could have been made, 
I have been accused of sending Mr. Rassam 
because he was my personal friend ; but 
this is only one of the many malicious in- 
ventions of Dr. Beke. Mr. Rassam was 
solely selected by Lord Russell because he 
was considered the best person for the 
service, and was moreover at Aden, and 
consequently already near Abyssinia. Sir 
William Coghlan was consulted by the 
Foreign Office the very moment that we 
heard of Consul Cameron’s detention, and 
every step that was taken was decided 
upon after communicating with him. Mr. 
Rassam’s position, character, and history 
have been strangely misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Although born at Mossul, 
where his brother for many years has held 
the post of Her Majesty’s Vice Consul, he 
came, when young, to England, and was for 
some time at Oxford, under the kind care of 
a gentleman distinguished for his learning 
—the brother of an eminent Member of this 
House, the late Attorney General (Sir 
Roundell Palmer). After I had returned 
to England from my second expedition to 
Assyria the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum selected Mr. Rassam to carry on the 
excavations at Nineveh, and we owe to his 
skill and energy the discovery of many 
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very important monuments which are now 
in the British Museum. On his return to 
England he was—partly, I believe, on the 
recommendation of the Trustees—taken 
into the service of the East India Company, 
and was sent to Aden, at first in a subor- 
dinate position; but by his zeal, his indus- 
try, his honesty, and his high character, 
he rose—a circumstance very extraor- 
dinary for one of Eastern origin—to be a 
magistrate, and ultimately to be Assistant 
Resident—an office equivalent to that of 
Lieutenant Governor—of Aden. In that 
capacity he was more than once left in 
charge of the affairs of the settlement, and 
employed on important diplomatic missions, 
in which he was entirely successful, and 
received the amplest acknowledgments 
and approval of the Indian Government. 
I will venture to quote the following testi- 
mony from Sir William Coghlan, which I 
have already read to the House on a former 
occasion, as to the position and character 
of Mr. Rassam. This statement was written 
by Sir William Coghlan, after the Memo- 
randum in which he proposed that a mis- 
sion upon a large scale should be sent to 
Abyssinia, and in consequence of a request 
from me that he would inform me whether 
the attacks made upon Mr. Rassam on the 
ground that he (Sir William Coghlan) dis- 
approved of his appointment were justified 
by any opinions that he had expressed :— 


« Mr. Rassam’s antecedents, his status, and his 
qualifications are greatly misunderstood and mis- 
represented by a portion of the Press of this coun- 
try. He has been variously styled Levantine, 
Greek, obscure Armenian, Turkish subject, &c. 
In answer to these assertions, it is but just to a 
very deserving public servant to say what Mr. 
Rassam really is. He was born at Mossul, of 
Christian parents (his brother is British Vice 
Consul there) ; he received his education in Eng- 
land ; he is a gentleman in manners and conduct ; 
and his qualifications for the peculiar line in which 
he has been employed during the last ten years 
cannot be surpassed. I speak with confidence on 
this point, for Mr. Rassam was my Assistant at 
Aden during many years of trouble, a part of 
which time he held charge of our political rela- 
tions at Muscat, and acquitted himself to the en- 
tire approval of the Government which placed him 
there. In short, Mr. Rassam’s whole previous 
career well justified the expectation which Her 
Majesty’s Government entertained in appointing 
him to the delicate and difficult mission on which 
he is now employed. The disappointment of that 
expectation is not attributable to any fault of 
his.” 

I may here remark that before Mr. Ras- 
sam’s employment, such were the relations 
between the English and the Arabs occu- 
pying the country round Aden, that no one 
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could go a mile or two beyond the forti- 
fications, and that we were in constant 
hostilities with the surrounding tribes. 
Through his admirable tact, temper, and 
management, the Arabs were reconciled to 
us, and Mr. Rassam was actually able to 
take Sir William Coghlan a journey through 
the interior, which had before been altoge- 
ther inaccessible to Europeans. Moreover, 
as Mr. Rassam’s duties were specially con- 
nected with the settlement of questions 
arising out of the relations between the 
English and the Native Chiefs and inhabit- 
ants of the various countries on both sides 
of the Red Sea, in the vicinity of Aden, he 
was everywhere well known, and had been 
able to extend his influence far beyond our 
colony. But in addition to the testimony 
of Sir William Coghlan, let me read to the 
Committee that of Mr. Flad, who had an 
opportunity of closely watching Mr. Ras- 
sam’s conduct in Abyssinia, and who, as 
any one may judge by his letters published 
in the blue book, was not disposed to con- 
ceal his opinions upon any matter connected 
with the mission. He writes to Lord Cla- 
rendon on July 10, 1865, in his letter 
published in the blue book — 

“I must make here the remark that the Go- 
vernment could not have intrusted a man better 
fit for the mission of Mr. Rassam than himself. 
In all his business with the King he was calm, 
prudent, cautious, and sincere. Not only the 
as but even the Europeans, did wonder 
at him.” 


I may further remind the Committee that 
throughout this unhappy business Mr. 
Rassam appears to have preserved the 
personal friendship of the King, who, 
although he has confined and chained him 
as a hostage—as he says—for the British 
Government, has always treated him with 
kindness and distinction. 

Such, then, are the high opinions enter- 
tained of Mr. Rassam by persons most 
competent to form an opinion upon the 
subject, and I feel it to be my bounden 
duty to defend him against the very unjust, 
cruel, and unwarrantable attacks that have 
been made upon him—now that he is ab- 
sent on the service of his adopted country 
and unable to defend himself. 

An hon. Member asks me why the Go- 
vernment did not send Dr. Beke to Abys- 
sinia ? After what I have said of that gen- 
tleman, I need scarcely observe that if we 
had sent him I should have considered that 
we had been guilty of a dereliction of public 
duty. I rejoice to find that the present 
Government have likewise declined to avail 
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themselves of the services of that most 
mischievous individual. It is with much 
regret that I feel myself compelled to speak 
of Dr. Beke in very severe terms. If he 
had confined himself to calumniating Lord 
Russell and myself, I should not have con- 
sidered it even necessary to notice him ; 
but when he has published letters and a 
book, which have been quoted by hon. 
Members in the Committee, and which 
contained the most slanderous accusations 
against a public servant employed by the 
Foreign Office, and when some of those 
letters have actually been officially com- 
municated to the House of Commons in 
a blue book, I feel it my duty to take 
publie notice of them. I must say, and I 
say it with regret, that a more mendacious 
book than Dr. Beke’s History of the Abys- 
sinian Captives, I never read. It is, from 
the beginning to the end, a tissue of false- 
hoods and misstatements. To prove what 
I assert, I will call the attention of the 
Committee to two accusations against Mr. 
Rassam. In one passage Dr. Beke insinu- 
ates—if he does not distinetly state—that 
that gentleman had misapplied or mis- 
appropriated public money whieh had been 
given to him by the King, and that he had 
spent it ‘‘ in a manner displeasing to God.” 
He further states that Mr. Rassam had 
very improperly received presents in money 
from the King, which Mr. Plowden and 
others bad always refused to do, thereby 
placing himself in a position of dependence 
upon the King and compromising his posi- 
tion and dignity. That this statement is 
in direct contradiction to facts, the Com- 
mittee may satisfy themselves by referring 
to Consul Cameron’s despatch of the 31st 
October, 1862, page 52 of the blue book 
of August, 1866. He says— 

“There seems to be no necessity for irritating 
the King further at this moment about the 1,000 
dollars. But I must here state that 
Mr. Plowden was more than once placed in the 
same difficulty as myself by the King’s presenting 
him with money; which he generally accepted to 
avoid explanations, making a present of larger 
value in return.” 

Tle had previously said— 

“Tt was with great difficulty that I could get 
my interpreters to translate this (refusal to accept 
money), as in Abyssinia a refusal of such a nature, 
especially to a King, has in it something in the 

ature of an insult.” 

Consequently Mr. Rassam was perfectly 
justified in accepting money from the King, 
and it was his duty to do so if by refusing 
he would unnecessarily irritate the King 
and endanger the success of his mission. 
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I only hope that Dr. Beke has been able to 
give as satisfactory an account of the 
money subscribed for his mission to Abys- 
sinia by the friends of the unfortunate 
captives, as I feel convinced that Mr. Ras- 
sam, if he ever returns to this country, will 
be able to afford of every farthing of public 
money intrusted tohim. Dr. Beke’s second 
charge against Mr. Rassam is one of cow- 
ardice—on the grounds, first, that he re- 
fused to remain in Abyssinia as a hostage 
when the King made this a condition for 
the release and departure of the captives, 
although Dr. Beke offered to remain with 
him, a statement which I believe to be 
utterly untrue; and second, that he re- 
mained at Massowah with the Queen’s 
letter until he was invited up to Gondar, 
instead of proceeding at once to the King. 
As regards this second charge, I will only 
say that Mr, Rassam was not only acting 
in accordance with his instructions, but 
upon the urgent advice and entreaty of 
Consul Cameron himself, with whom he was 
in constant communication, who repre- 
sented to him that if he attempted to enter 
Abyssinia without having first obtained 
the permission and received the invitation 
of the King, he would not only endanger 
the lives of the captives, but his own. 

I now come to the mission of Mr. Pal- 
grave, upon which various comments have 
been made, and the nature and object of 
which has been altogether misunderstood. 
In the summer of 1865 the friends of 
the captives and a part of the public 
press became very impatierit at the long 
suspense in which they were kept, and 
at Mr. Rassam’s detention at Massowah, 
and Lord Russell was strongly urged to 
send Mr. Palgrave to King Theodore to 
endeavour to effect the release of the pri- 
soners. | confess that I was much opposed 
to the choice of Mr. Palgrave for this mis- 
sion, and upon these grounds. [le was a 
very distinguished and enterprizing tra- 
veller, and had accomplished with great 
success a most perilous journey through 
Arabia, which he had described with an 
ability and felicity of diction rarely equalled. 
But his antecedents, in my opinion, dis- 
qualified him for a mission to Abyssinia. 
I do not wish to say anything which may 
be disagreeable to him—I merely repeat 
that which he has himself stated in his 
well-known work. He had at one time be- 
longed to the order of the Jesuits, and had 
been engaged for some years in their pro- 
ceedings in Syria. He was well known in 
Jerusalem, to which city a large number 
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of Abyssinians constantly resort. He had, 
by his own account, undertaken his journey 
into Arabia in connection with some secret 
mission which was supposed to be con- 
nected with his duties as a Jesuit priest. 
Now, as we know, King Theodore has the 
greatest distrust and fear of the Jesuits, 
He had been taught that owing to their 
interference in the 17th century in the 
affairs of Abyssinia they had brought great 
disasters upon the country. He had ex- 
pelled the Roman Catholic mission from 
his territories. If he had learnt—as he no 
doubt would have learnt immediately, for 
there were plenty of people to tell him the 
fact—that Mr. Palgrave had formerly been 
a Jesuit priest, would not his suspicions 
have been immediately aroused ? He would 
have been convinced that we had some de- 
sign against him in selecting Mr. Palgrave, 
and no explanation would have persuaded 
him to the contrary. However, such was 
the pressure upon the Foreign Office, that 
Lord Russell thought it right at last to 
send Mr. Palgrave ; but his mission in no 
way superseded, as it has been asserted, 
that of Mr. Rassam, nor did it clash with 
it. It was, on the contrary, only auxiliary 
to it. Mr. Palgrave was not intrusted 
with a letter from the Queen, he was 
only furnished by Lord Russell with a 
memorandum of the language he was to 
hold to the King, and he was divested as 
much as possible of the official character of 
an Envoy. He was directed to proceed to 
Egypt, and thence to make his way to 
King Theodore, whilst Mr. Rassam awaited 
the issue of his mission at Aden with the 
Queen’s letter. If, however, Mr. Palgrave 
heard on his arrival at Alexandria that Mr. 
Rassam had received an invitation from 
King Theodore, and was about to go to 
him, he was to remain at Alexandria and 
not to proceed on his journey. It hap- 
pened that precisely at the time when 
Mr. Rassam heard of Mr. Palgrave’s de- 
parture from England, he received the letter 
from the King inviting him to his camp. 
Mr. Rassam feared that if both himself 
and Mr. Palgrave were on their way at 
the same time much mischief would ensue; 
and he very properly came at once to Alex- 
andria, in order to communicate with the 
Government, and to ascertain whether it 
was considered desirable that he should go 
to the King, or whether Mr. Palgrave should 
proceed with his mission. As Mr. Ras- 
sam’s name was mentioned in the Queen’s 
letter as Her Envoy, as he had been in 
communication with the King, and had 
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been invited to Gondar by him, there ean- 
not be a doubt that he was the proper per- 
son to proceed to Abyssinia. e was 
directed to do so, and Mr. Palgrave was 
instructed to remain in Egypt. I need not 
describe the manner in which Mr. Rassam 
was at first received by the King, as his 
despatches on the subject have so recently 
been placed upon the table of the House. 
It is sufficient to say that his reception was 
a most kind one. The King treated him as 
his personal friend, showed him every atten- 
tion, and released the captives from their 
chains—writing, at the same time, a letter 
of explanation, indeed of apology, to the 
Queen. Suddenly his conduct towards Mr. 
Rassam was entirely changed, and instead 
of treating him with distinction, he placed 
him in confinement and in chains. What 
led to this sudden change? I stated last 
year, on the authority of Mr. Rassam 
himself, that it was owing to Dr. Beke’s 
mission. Mr. Rassam has repeated this 
statement more than once in his private 
letters, and in his public despatches, as 
will be seen by reference to the blue books. 
Moreover, his statement is confirmed by 
Mrs. Flad, in a letter also published in the 
blue book, and by the missionaries them- 
selves. And it appears to me that whilst 
it may not have been the only cause, it 
was certainly one of the principal causes, 
if not the principal, of the King’s suspicion 
of Mr. Rassam, and of his conduct towards 
that gentleman. I must ask the Commit- 
tee to go back with me fora little. Dr. 
Beke, about the time that Mr. Palgrave 
was sent to Egypt, had prevailed upon 
the friends and relations of some of the 
captives to send him out to Abyssinia, to 
endeavour to effect their release. A sum 
of nearly £2,000 was subscribed for this 
purpose, and confided to Dr. Beke. Fore- 
seeing the mischievous effects of a second 
mission, when Mr. Rassam was already in 
communication with the King, I earnestly 
remonstrated against it, and the Foreign 
Office placed the responsibility of the re- 
sult upon Dr. Beke and those who sent him 
out. Her Majesty’s agents in the Red Sea 
were equally alarmed at the probable con- 
sequences of this most ill-advised and unne- 
cessary mission. When Dr. Beke, in spite 
of all the remonstrances he had received, 
arrived at Massowah, Mr. Rassam was 
already on his way to the King. The 
Doctor from thence addressed a letter to 
the King, announcing his mission. Would 
it be believed that in that letter he did not 
even allude to Mr. Rassam’s mission, nor 
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to the letter which the Queen had ad- 
dressed to King Theodore on behalf of the 
prisoners? Is it surprising that, under 
such circumstances, the King should have 
viewed Mr. Rassam with suspicion, especi- 
ally when he received the most exaggerated 
reports of Dr. Beke’s mission, his innumer- 
able mule-loads of costly presents, his gold 
and silver shields, and heaven knows what? 
Dr. Beke has thought fit not only to deny 
Mr, Rassam’s statement, but to write 
letters very abusive of myself and other 
people on the subject. I should not have 
complained of this, or considered such at- 
tacks worthy of the slightest notice, had 
not these letters been re-published in the 
blue book. I must confess that it appears 
to me a most unusual proceeding—I would 
almost say an uncourteous proceeding —on 
the part of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
in consenting, at Dr. Beke’s request, to 
include in a blue book letters culminating 
his predecessors in the Foreign Office, 
which had already appeared in the columns 
of the daily press, in The Times and 
Morning Herald, Dr. Beke denies that 
his mission had anything to do with the 
change in the King’s treatment of Mr. 
Rassam, and gives quotations from the 
King’s letter to him, which he says was 
most kind and cordial. With his usual 
want of candour, however, he omits to 
state that the King expressed anger at his 
having gone to Halai, which was in re- 
bellion against him, and asked him, ‘“* Why 
he went there, when he knew that there 
were disturbances in the country, without 
first asking his permission,” and directed 
him to return at once to Massowah, there 
to wait until he was sent for. In facet, Dr. 
Beke’s proceedings at Massowah caused so 
much alarm to Colonel Merewether that 
he did his utmost to get him away, and at 
last succeeded in doing so. Dr. Beke 
alleges that the publication of Lord Russell’s 
despatch of the 5th October, 1865, to 
Colonel Stanton, was the reason for the 
King’s ill-treatment of Mr. Rassam ; but 
this is evidently an afterthought, as at 
p- 239 of his book, entitled British Cap- 
tives in Abyssinia, he distinctly says that 
that was not the reason. He moreover in- 
sinuates that Mr, Rassam had made pro- 
mises to, and entered into engagements 
with, the King—and indeed into a treaty 
with him—whieh Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to recognise, and thus irri- 
tated the King. But all these state- 


ments are mere surmises and inventions to 
exculpate himself. 
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Some persons are still inclined to justify 
the King’s conduct even up to the present 
time—it seems indeed extraordinary that 
any one should venture to justify the con- 
duct of a mad and cruel savage—upon the 
grounds that no answer was returned to 
his letter to the Queen. And this ac- 
cusation is still persisted in, notwithstand- 
ing the King’s own declaration of the 
cause of his anger with Consul Cameron to 
the contrary. The cause of that anger 
was stated by Consul Cameron in a letter 
published in the blue book, dated 16th 
March of last year, by the King himself, 
in the written charges against the pri- 
soners enclosed in Mr. Rassam’s despatch 
of the 10th of January of this year, 
and again in the interview with Mr. 
Rassam and the captives, as related by 
Mr. Flad in his letter to Lord Clarendon 
of the 10th of July, 1860—and it is this: 
—that instead of going to Massowah, as he 
(the King) had directed him to do, and 
there wait until he received an answer to 
the letter to the Queen, Consul Cameron 
had been amongst the King’s enemies— 
the Turks—where he spoke ill of and in- 
sulted the King, and that he returned to 
Gondar without having waited for the 
answer to the King’s letter to the Queen, 
of which he could give no account. The 
cause, therefore, assigned by the King 
himself is, not that the Queen did not 
answer his letter, but that Consul Cameron 
did not remain at Massowah until that 
answer was received there. And the dis- 
tinction is very important, because the 
King did not know— indeed, he could not 
know—whether or not an answer had been 
sent to his letter. But even supposing, 
for one moment, that the King was angry 
because he had not received an answer at 
once, did he not condone, on the arrival 
of Mr. Rassam, the supposed offence ; did 
he not pardon Consul Cameron, release 
him from his chains, and write a letter of 
regret and explanation to the Queen? I 
cannot conceive how anyone can venture, 
under these circumstances, to seek to jus- 
tify the conduct of the King to Mr. Ras- 
sam. Mr. Rassam having been placed in 
confinement, Mr. Flad was sent to this 
country with a letter from the King re- 
questing that some skilled mechanics and 
machinery should be sent to him, evi- 
dently as a condition for the release of 
the captives. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) has been condemned for sending 
out these mechanics ; but I shall certainly 
not join in this condemnation, knowing, as 
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I do, how extremely difficult it bas been 
to deal with this most perplexing Abyssinian 
business. I think the noble Lord was right 
in exhausting every means of conciliation 
in his endeavours to obtain the release of 
the prisoners. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that these mechanics were not 
sent by the Foreign Office, they volunteered, 
on the representations of Mr. Flad and 
Colonel Merewether, to proceed to Abys- 
sinia, the nature of their engagements 
having been fully explained to them. The 
noble Lord has been also condemned for 
not treating the King with confidence, and 
sending up the mechanics and presents 
at once to Abyssinia, without exacting first 
as a condition the release and delivery 
of the prisoners. But I am of opinion that 
he acted with proper caution and disere- 
tion. After all that has occurred, I think 
there can be little doubt that the King 
would not‘have released the captives had 
the artizans fallen into his hands, as his 
object is evidently to get as many British 
subjects as possible into his power, in order 
to endeavour to exact terms from the 
British Government, Had the nobie Lord 
allowed Colonel Merewether to send up the 
artizans without first securing the depar- 
ture of the prisoners from Abyssinia, and 
they had been added to the number of the 
captives, he would have incurred a very 
heavy responsibility. 

Every measure of conciliation having 
thus been exhausted, every means having 
been taken that could be suggested to in- 
duce the King, upon fair and honourable 
conditions, to release his prisoners, what 
remains to be done? It appears to me 
that only two courses are open to us—either 
to leave the captives to their fate, or to 
attempt their release by force. A third 
course has, no doubt, been suggested— 
namely, to offer a large sum of money to 
the King by way of ransom. But I en- 
tirely agree with the noble Lord in thinking 
that such a course, had it even been likely 
to effect our object, would not only have 
been most derogatory to the dignity and 
honour of the country, but most dangerous 
to our interests and relations in the East. 
It would have been a premium upon the 
seizure and maltreatment of our Envoys and 
subjects by every petty potentate and chief. 
It would have exposed us to insults and 
injuries which no long-suffering could tole- 
rate, and which would have led in all 
probability to wars far more serious and 
extensive than that in which we are about 
to engage. Could we, then, leave the 
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captives in the hands of the King of Abys- 
sinia? It is all very well for my hon. 
Friend the Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne) to make jokes upon ‘Indian 
prestige.” It is no question of ‘ Indian 
prestige;”’ but it is a question of the pres- 
tige of England—that is to say, of her 
reputation, honour, power, as a great na- 
tion both in the East and in the West, of 
her ability to avenge and punish insult, 
and to protect her representatives and her 
subjects. I entirely agree with my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Frome 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson) in the definition of 
prestige which he gave in his speech on 
the subject of Abyssinia last Session—that 
it was to a nation like credit to the mer- 
chant or the banker—it enables it to do 
great and useful things with little risk and 
with small means. This is an Imperial 
question and one not limited to India 
alone, although it no doubt arises from 
the fact of our being an Eastern as well 
as a European Power. Whilst we hold 
our Indian Empire we must be prepared 
to maintain our influence, our interests, 
and our position in the East. If we were 
not in India we should not have relations 
with Abyssinia or Massowah, and the diffi- 
culties in which we now found ourselves 
would not have arisen. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Osborne) asks what can India know of 
our prestige ? He must know but little of 
India and of the East when he asks such a 
question. The very maintenance of our 
Indian Empire depends upon the conviction 
that its populations entertain of our great- 
ness and strength, of our power to punish 
insults and to enforce our rule. What | 
said last Session about the Mecea pil- 
grims has, as usual, been misrepresented, 
It has been stated that I urged England to 
go to war with Abyssinia for the sake of 
Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca. What I 
did say was this—and every one acquainted 
with the state of the Mohammedan popu- 
lation in India will, I believe, agree with 
me—that the thousands of Indian Mussul- 
man pilgrims who yearly flock to Mecca 
would inevitably hear that a petty sove- 
reign, whose dominions were not far off, 
had imprisoned and maltreated an Envoy of 
the Queen of England and had defied her 
power, and that we had accepted the insult 
and taken no step to release her messenger. 
They would return to India and spread 
these tidings through the length and 
breadth of the land—as they come from 
all parts of the peninsula—and the result 
would be a contempt for the power of Eng- 
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land, which would inevitably lead to the 
most serious results. The noble Lord 
has referred to the case of Stoddart and 
Conolly as one which has been mentioned 
as justifying the abandonment of the 
Queen’s Envoy, and leaving him and his 
fellow captives to their fate. But the two 
cases are not parallel. In the first place, 
Bokhara is a country which a British 
force could not reach except under cireum- 
stances which would have rendered a mili- 
tary expedition one of the greatest danger 
and risk; in fact, I doubt whether at that 
time we could have succeeded at all in 
sending an army through the centre of 
Asia. On the other band, whatever may 
be the difficulties in the way of a march 
into Abyssinia, there can be no doubt that 
it can be accomplished at no very great 
risk. Secondly, Stoddart and Conolly were 
not the bearers of letters from the Queen ; 
they were no doubt, to a certain extent, 
Envoys, but they were secret Envoys sent 
by the Indian Government, and little was 
publicly known of their official character. 
It is most probable that the cireum- 
stances of their death never reached the 
populations of India. But it is by no 
means certain that their imprisonment and 
eruel and unavenged death has not led 
indirectly to serious results to our domi- 
nion in India. The impunity with which 
the King of Bokhara committed this out- 
rage upon the agents of the Indian Go- 
vernment encouraged him to perpetrate 
crimes of the same nature upon other 
Europeans, amongst others upon Russian 
subjects. This led to war with Russia, 
and to the conquest of Bokharian terri- 
tory, and the advancement of the Asiatic 
- frontiers of Russia several hundred miles 
nearer to our Indian possessions. This 
may, one day, prove the cause of much 
danger to our power in India, and may 
Jead to great wars. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) has also justly mentioned the 
Indian Mutiny as partly oceasioned by the 
loss of our prestige in India on account 
of the exaggerated reports of the break- 
down of our military system in the Crimean 
war which had reached that country. It 
is not unknown that I went to India during 
the Mutiny, in order to ascerain for my- 
self, if possible, what the causes were 
which had led to it, and if there was one 
cause more than another which was as- 
signed by nearly all the authorities upon 
the subject whom I consulted, it was the 
‘*loss of our prestige,’’ arising from the 
mutiny of two Indian regiments—one at 
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Hyderabad in the Deccan, the other at Ber- 
hampore—which Lord Dalhousie had passed 
over and condoned. The impression de- 
rived from this fact by the Natives was 
that the Government was not powerful 
enough to punish the offenders, If what 
I heard be true, it will prove the incaleu- 
lable disasters which may arise from what 
is termed, for want of a better word, “ loss 
of prestige.”” War, then, ouly remains. 
I stated solemnly in the House of Com- 
mons last year that no one could have 
been more opposed to the use of force 
against the King of Abyssinia than my- 
self in all the earlier stages of this lument- 
able business. I repeat that statement. 
I may add that my Colleagues in the Fo- 
reign Office were equally opposed to it— 
Lord Ruseell, and that eminent publie ser- 
vant, Mr. Hammond, who has probably 
greater experience of our foreigy relations 
all over the world than any man in Eng- 
land. I know, from conversation which I 
have had on various occasions with the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), that 
he was no less opposed to an appeal to 
arms. But now every man who has calmly 
and impartially examined this question, 
and has the materials for forming a just 
Opinion upon it, is convinced that no other 
resource is left to us. Yet all admit that it 
is a most unfortunate necessity—that we 
are about to enter into a war from which 
no profit, nor glory, nor credit can’ be de- 
rived, and which is only undertaken to 
effect the release of the representatives 
of this country, to vindicate our honour 
and our national character, and to punish 
the Sovereign who has wantonly outraged 
them. I assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that never was a war undertaken 
under so strong a sense of duty, and of 
the absolute necessity of it, and, at the 
same time, with so much regret and re- 
pugnance. Such being my convictions, | 
should be the last person to throw any 
difficulties in the way of Her Majesty’s 
Government. On the contrary, I consider 
it my imperative duty to give them the 
utmost support in my power in carrying 
it to a satisfactory conclusion. I rejoice 
to find that the Government have solemnly 
and distinctly defined the objects of the 
expedition — that it is undertaken solely 
for the release of the captives and the 
punishment of King Theodore, who has 
ill-treated and imprisoned Her Majesty’s 
Envoy. I was glad to see in the Queen’s 
Gracious Speech a distinct assurance that 
as soon as these objects are obtained our 
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forees will be withdrawn from Abyssinia. 
I know that there are some persons, es- 
pecially in India, who are prepared to 
urge upon the Government to retain per- 
manent possession of a part of the Abys- 
sinian Highlands, and to establish there 
what is called a “sanatorium” for our 
Indian troops. But I am convinced that 
the Government will not listen to any 
such wild suggestions. No doubt the 
enemies of England, and those whose 
business it is to misrepresent her motives 
and her policy, will declare that she 
has ulterior views and designs in making 
war against Abyssinia — that she has 
undertaken this expedition not for the 
release of her subjects, but for the ex- 
tension of her territory and to gratify 
her ambition. We can afford to treat 
with indifference these accusations coming 
from such sources, But I deeply regret to 
find some countenance given to them by 
Englishmen in authority, and it was with 
real pain that I read the speech of an hon. 
and eloquent Friend of mine, the Member 
for Guilford (Mr. Onslow), to his consti- 
tuents, in which he stated his belief that the 
Government were only entering upon this 
expedition in order to prevent the French 
from carrying out their great scheme of 
cutting a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. We may, in England, be convinced 
that these statements are unfounded ; 
but the mischief which they do abroad, 
coming from such a quarter, is incaleu- 
lable. They arouse against us the suspi- 
cion and jealousy of our neighbours, and 
are calculated even to embitter and en- 
danger our international relations. It is,I 
think, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the Government should publicly and 
solemnly make the declaration that in send- 
ing this expedition to Abyssinia their only 
objects are to obtain the release of the 
prisoners and to vindicate the honour of 
the country. And I may here observe, 
that even should the King—as it has been 
suggested that he may do—put his captives 
to death, even then we shall be bound to 
persevere in this war in order to punish 
him for the outrage he has committed. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) said, on the 
first night of the Session, with his usual 
eloquence and felicity of language, that 
the burden and responsibilities of Empire 
weighed already too heavily upon our 
shoulders to lead this country to desire the 
acquisition of fresh territories. I entirely 
agree with him. I earnestly hope that 
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as soon as the objects of this expedition 
are accomplished we shall retire for ever 
from Abyssinia, and that we shall never 
again mix ourselves up with the affairs 
of that or of any similar country. Let 
us hope that our justice, our long suffer- 
ing, our moderation, and the absence 
of all greed of conquest, may make a due 
impression in the East, and that at least 
we shall obtain one useful result to com- 
pensate for the expenditure and loss of 
life of this expedition — the conviction 
throughout the world of our moderation 
and of the honesty and straightforwarduess 
of our foreign policy. And for heaven’s 
sake let this unhappy business serve as a 
lesson to us in future to avoid that brood 
of adventurers, schemers, speculators, and 
intriguers, who are for ever thrusting upon 
the Foreign Office their plans and recom- 
mendations for the extension and establish- 
ment of British influence, interests and 
trade, in distant and barbarous lands, re- 
gardless of the result to this country and 
to the difficulties and dangers in which 
they may involve us. 

No doubt that some of the steps taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in carrying 
out this expedition may be open to criti- 
cism. For instance, in my opinion, it 
might and ought to have been sent earlier 
in the year — in October. It might, I 
think, have consisted of a much smaller 
foree—of 2,000 to 5,000 men—with even 
a better prospect of success. Again, as I 
urged last Session, negotiations should not 
have been given up; but an officer, ac- 
customed as a diplomatist to deal with 
Eastern States, should have been selected 
te command the force which should have 
been ostensibly sent out, as it were, to 
back the negotiator. However, upon these 
subjects the Government have, of course, 
acted upon the best advice they could ob- 
tain, and upon information which I do not 
possess. Such being the case, and know- 
ing, as I have good reason to know, the 
extreme difficulty of dealing with this 
Abyssinian business, I do not desire to 
criticize or condemn them. They are, no 
doubt, acting under a deep sense of their 
responsibility ; and they are carrying out 
the measures which they consider neces- 
sary to the attainment of the objects they 
have in view to the best of their ability. 
Of course, whilst approving of the expedi- 
tion, I do not commit myself to the ap- 
proval of the measures by which it is pro- 
posed to carry it out. Of the grounds of 
those measures I am, of course, in iguo- 
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rance ; and if, by their adoption, failure or 
disaster should ensue, I reserve to myself 
full right to eriticize and condemn them 
hereafter. I think that this reservation is 
perfectly legitimate and just; and I am 
glad to see that it receives the assent of 
the noble Lord and right hon. Gentleman 
(Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli) opposite. 
In the meanwhile, I think that it would 
be inconsistent with the duty of a good 
citizen to throw difficulties in the way of 
the Government, or to seek to embarrass 
them. I, for one, shall give their en- 
deavours to bring this unhappy business 
to a successful issue my most hearty 
support. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
it is very natural that the hon. Member 
who has just sat down (Mr. Layard) should 
have availed himself of this opportunity for 
reviewing the course of proceedings which 
may have led to the unfortunate necessity 
under which the Government find them- 
selves placed, of having to ask this House 
for means to enable them to carry on a 
war in Abyssinia. But it is not my inten- 
tion—and I am sure the Committee would 
not desire that I should do so—to follow 
the hon. Member into a discussion upon the 
proceedings which led to our present posi- 
tion. As was said by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
what we have to consider is not so much 
the faults in the proceedings which have 
led to this unfortunate result, nor even 
whether Consul Cameron was or was not to 
blame in the matter, but whether we are 
justified in sending out an expedition to 
obtain the release of Mr. Rassam, a British 
Envoy, who was seized while discharging 
his duty. as the bearer of Her Majesty’s 
letter, and against whom no misconduct 

‘ean be alleged. It is in order to obtain 
the release of that gentleman that this 
expedition is more particularly designed, 
and I think, as far as I have seen, that the 
feeling of the Committee is in favour of the 
Vote which has been proposed in order to 
effect that object. There has been no 
suggestion made in favour of an Amend- 
ment being moved; and, although a certain 
amount of criticism has naturally been eli- 
cited by the discussion, no serious intima- 
tion has been given by any hon. Member of 
his intention to oppose the Government 
proposition. The Committee will, however, 
see that the proposition now made by the 
Government is not complete in itself, and 
does not dispose of the whole matter. There 
are two other important questions to be 
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considered. The first of those two ques- 
tions is whether the whole expense of this 
expedition shall be discharged out of the 
English revenue, or whether to any extent 
it shall be borne by the revenue of India. 
It is to this question that the Resolution of 
which I have given notice applies. The 
second question is also one of grave im- 
portance—namely, in what manner, assum- 
ing the Vote to be agreed to, the funds are 
to be provided. Upon these points the 
House of Commons is perfectly free to 
decide, whatever may be said as to its 
being more or less pledged by the action 
of the Government to provide somehow or 
another for the expenses of this expedition. 
Perhaps it may be admitted that in the 
ordinary way in which matters of this sort 
are dealt with the Government have placed 
the House of Commons in such a position 
that they can hardly refuse to fnd means 
for defraying the expenses of this expedi- 
tion; yet it is unquestionably true that with 
the other points to which I have referred 
the House is perfectly free to deal. It is 
scarcely reasonable that at this period of 
the evening we should ask the House to 
enter into two questions of such delicacy and 
such difficulty as those to whieh I have re- 
ferred, and which, in all probability, will give 
rise to some considerable discussion ; and 
therefore I have now to mention, on behalf 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that if the House is 
willing to agree to this Vote to-night it is 
his intention to lay before the House in 
Committee of Ways and Means on Thurs- 
day night the mode in which he proposes 
to provide for the expenditure which the 
House is now asked to sanction. I have 
also to state that on that day I shall be 
prepared to propose the Resolution which 
stands in my name, and which refers to the 
part which Her Majesty’s Government 
think should be borne by the Indian Go- 
vernment of the expense of this expedition. 
Under these circumstances, taking into 
consideration the feeling of the Committee 
upon the question now before it, I think I 
might have abstained from troubling the 
Committee with any remarks had it not 
been for one or two observations which 
have been made in previous speeches, 
which it is impossible for me, with any 
regard to the credit of the Government 
or to the satisfaction of the country, to 
allow to pass without comment. There are 
two points on which the course taken by the 
Government has been challenged and very 
seriously blamed. I should have hoped 
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that after the speech which we listened to 
with such pleasure in the early part of the 
evening, and looking to the character 
which the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has won for 
himself ever since he sat in this House, we 
should have been spared the insinuations 
—nay, the direct charges — which have 
been made against him by the right hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), of 
having deliberately deceived the House at 
the end of last Session in the speech which 
he made on the 26th of July. On that 
point I feel it due to the character of my 
noble Friend, and to the Members of the 
Government generally, to make a few re- 
marks. Again, it has been said—perhaps 
with some appearance of plausibility—that 
the course which the Government adopted 
towards the close of last Session was such 
as to evade the just control which it is so 
important that this House should exercise 
in matters of this kind, and that therefore 
our proceedings might, in fact, be fairly 
regarded as unconstitutional. With re- 
ference to the first of these points, I wish 
to prove to the House that what the noble 
Lord said on the 26th of July was the 
perfect and absolute truth ; that his speech 
described exactly what the position of the 
Government was at that time, and that 
the statement he then made is not in any 
way contradicted, but, on the contrary, is 
confirmed by the papers which have been 
laid upon the table of the House. Now 
the noble Lord’s speech of the 26th of 
July was made in answer to a Motion 
brought forward by an independent Mem- 
ber of the House, which asked the House 
to affirm that it was expedient that force 
should be used for the rescue of the pri- 
soners. The noble Lord stated, in answer 
to that Motion, that the matter was under- 
going the most careful consideration by the 
Government—that there were two courses 
open to us, either to proceed by way of 
conciliation or by way of force. He stated 
what the Government had done and were 
doing in the way of conciliation ; but ex- 
pressed his fear that the time of concilia- 
tion was passed, and that there was no 
prospect of such a policy being successful. 
He then said that the very grave question 
had arisen, whether we should proceed to 
procure the release of the prisoners by 
force—that he was making inquiries as to 
whether force could be safely and satis- 
factorily used; that the responsibility of 
the decision must ultimately lie upon the 
Government ; and therefore he asked the 
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House to allow the decision to rest with 
those on whom the responsibility must 
rest. That was the position taken by the 
noble Lord. The House knew perfectly 
well what the actual position of affairs was 
at the time that speech was made. They 
knew well enough that it was under the 
consideration of the Government, whether 
recourse should or should not be had to 
force, and that the decision of the Go- 
vernment, whatever it was, must be arrived 
at during the Recess, because that would 
be the season for operations. What hap- 
pened? Did any one rise and say he ob- 
jected to leaving the decision with the 
Government ? The matter was before the 
House for three or four weeks, and yet 
no hon. Member made any objection to 
the decision resting with the Government. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes, one did. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
have no recollection of any such objection 
being made. 

Mr. OSBORNE: The hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) ob- 
jected to the proceeding. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
Well, perhaps my recollection on this point 
is at fault; but, at any rate, three weeks 
elapsed during which neither the hon. and 
gallant Member for Aberdeen, nor any 
other Member, brought forward any direct 
Motion upon this question. It is said that 
my noble Friend deceived the House and 
the country. But that this was not the 
case will be seen by the comments which 
were made by the press at the time on the 
speech made by my noble Friend. I had 
occasion, some time ago, to look back to 
the opinions expressed at the time by the 
organs of public opinion, and if any hon. 
Member will refer to a remarkable article 
which appeared in The Times three days 
after the delivery of that speech, they will 
see it stated therein that it was evident 
the Government were contemplating an 
expedition, and that it behoved the coun- 
try to consider what they were about. I 
maintain, therefore, that ample opportunity 
and notice were given that this matter was 
under consideration ; and if, in the opinion 
of any hon. Member, it was improper to 
leave the Government to act upon their 
own responsibility, it was competent for 
him to have risen and to have demanded 
a pledge that the Government would take 
no action without first of all submitting 
the matter to the decision of the House. 
But this is not all I wish to say. My noble 
Friend stated precisely the circumstances 
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as they stood at the time. Now, what was 
the position of the question, and what know- 
ledge did the Government then possess with 
regard to these matters? On the 26th of 
July, when my noble Friend delivered that 
speech, the circumstances were these. A 
letter, which has been described as an 
ultimatum, had been forwarded to the King 
of Abyssinia by my noble Friend in the 
month of April preceding, and three months 
were allowed for the King to act upon the 
demand contained in that letter. Those 
three months would expire on the 17th of 
August. It was the belief of my noble 
Friend at the time, and it was also the 
belief of the Government, that we were not 
likely to know the effect of that letter until 
some time after the 17th of August; in 
fact, allowing the usual time for communi- 
cation to pass, he believed that we should 
not know whether the King would release 
the captives or not until the middle of 
September. We also knew by communi- 
cations with Bombay that it would take 
some four months or more to get the ex- 
pedition ready if we decided upon making 
preparations for sending it. We were, 
therefore, under the impression that an 
expedition could not be fitted out and pre- 
pared until something like the middle of 
January. Under these circumstances, we 
were under the impression that it would be 
impossible to begin any preparations this 
year. At the same time, we had sent 
letters to certain persons in India and in- 
vited their opinions upon the subject, and 
we knew that Colonel Merewether and 
others were making examinations on the 
spot. Now, let me remind the Committee 
—what will be seen from the blue book 
presented to the House on the Ist of 
August —of the proceedings which had 
taken place in the earlier portion of the 
year. In the months of April and May 
the question had been under the considera- 
tion of the Government. My noble Friend 
had determined first of all to exhaust every 
peaceable means of obtaining the object in 
view, and had sent this ultimatum ; but he 
requested me to communicate with India, 
and to ascertain the course of proceeding 
which the Indian authorities would recom- 
mend in case it should be necessary to resort 
to force. I had written in April to the Go- 
vernment of India and to the Governor of 
Bombay on this subject, and about the middle 
of July we were beginning to receive com- 
munications in reply to those letters. Two 
or three days before the debate I had re- 
ceived minutes from Sir William Mansfield 
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and others, giving their views with regard 
to operations, and very few days after the 
diseussion—and this is one of the important 
points in our case—we received a most 
important communication from Sir Robert 
Napier, whose attention had also been 
directed tothe subject. Now, if the House 
will kindly allow me to direct their atten- 
tion to two or three dates, they will see how 
the matter stood. On the 26th of July 
my noble Friend said we were making in- 
quiries—and this was perfectly true. On 
the 29th of July we received a telegram 
from the Governor of Bombay telling us 
what we were not previously prepared for 
—that if preparations were commenced im- 
mediately an expedition could be despatched 
which would finish the whole business in the 
course of one season. We were not pre- 
pared for that. The Governor of Bombay 
informed us that he must be allowed to 
collect transport in India. This was a 
matter of serious importance, and it was 
brought under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. The question we had to con- 
sider was whether we should begin to make 
provisional preparations or not. The right 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) 
took upon himself to say that expenditure 
had been ordered before my noble Friend 
made his speech on the 26th of July. It 
was no such thing. The first expenditure 
was not sanctioned by the Cabinet until a 
few days subsequently,when it was decided 
—and I believe I quote the exact words— 
that ‘‘ we would make preparations for an 
expedition which it might become neces- 
sary to send to Abyssinia.”” We were in 
this position—if it should ultimately become 
necessary to act, and if we had taken no 
steps to procure transport, we should find 
ourselves thrown over by our failure in that 
respect. And when I brought this subject 
prominently under the notice of my Col- 
leagues I was asked by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what expense would be incurred. My 
answer was that it would involve an expense 
scarcely worth mentioning; because all that 
would be required would be to make selec- 
tions of officers and send them to the proper 
places for collecting animals, and that, if 
the expedition should be found unnecessary, 
the purchasing could be stopped by tele- 
graph; and I added, that the expense would 
probably, at the very outside, not exceed 
£100,000. On the other hand, if those 
preparations were net commenced, and if 
we waited until the middle of September, 
the time when we expected to know de- 
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finitely the effect of the letter sent to 
the King of Abyssinia, it might be impos- 
sible to undertake an expedition this year, 
or, if undertaken, it would be attended 
with greatly increased difficulties and dis- 
advantages. Under these circumstances 
orders were given—and if I may venture to 
allude to so small a matter, the House will 
observe that two telegrams were sent, one 
on the 3lst of July, and a second on the 
Ist of August. The first one was, “‘ Pre- 
pare to collect transport animals,’’ and 
the second—thought necessary by the 
counsel of my military advisers who thought 
that the first was open to be mistaken— 
** Proceed to collect transport animals.’’ I 
mention this to show how the mind of the 
Government was forming itself as to the 
necessity of these measures. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen will see by the confidential letter 
which I addressed to Sir Seymour Fitz- 
gerald that we left as much as possible 
to the diseretion of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and Sir Robert Napier the de- 
cision as to how they should proceed. 
And why did we so leave it? The im- 
portant question was not whether we had a 
good casus belli against King Theodore— 
not whether there was any probability of 
conciliatory measures being effected—the 
important point with us, and it was a point 
mentioned by my noble Friend in his 
speech— was whether we could undertake to 
earry through an expedition into Abyssinia. 
Now, who was so likely to ascertain the 
point as the military officer who had been 
turning his attention to the subject, who 
knew the troops with whom he would have 
to act, who had had experience of campaigns 
in countries of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, and who had been collecting infor- 
mation that would be available. We were 
therefore, I think, justified in leaving those 
matters to him; nor can I see that in so 
doing we were casting off any responsibility 
which properly belonged to the Govern- 
ment, because we were simply leaving to 
him questions which a military man alone 
could decide, and which could best be de- 
cided by a military man who knew the 
country into which the expedition was to be 
made, and the troops with whose assistance 
it was to be carried out. Now, had Sir 
Robert Napier acquired sufficient informa- 
tion? That was another point for grave 
consideration. I am bound to make this 
ease as clear as I can for the credit of the 
Government, and because it really has a 
great bearing upon the privileges of this 
House ; and I must remind hon, Members 
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that the case stood in this way :—We had 
desired that certain officers should be sent 
|—and it was to that my noble Friend re- 
ferred—to the spot to make investigations; 
but investigations were already going on by 
a very competent person. In one of the 
despatches towards the close of the blue 
book presented to the House last Session 
hon. Members will find a reference made to 
M. Munzinger, the French Consul, who had 
been taken by Colonel Merewether to Mas- 
sowah, and who had gone to explore a cer- 
tain route. On the 5th of August we re- 
ceived a despatch from Colonel Merewether, 
in which he mentioned that this gentleman 
had returned, and had brought very valu- 
able information, which he was about to 
forward in a separate despatch. I had 
telegraphed to the Government of Bombay, 
requesting them to send officers to make the 
inquiries, and they replied that they would 
send those officers when they had seen 
Colonel Merewether; but that they had first 
sent for Colonel Merewether. They were 
disposed to rely on his information, and he 
had the advantage of the information of 
the French Consul. Therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent the inquiries about which 
we were anxious had been made. On the 
13th of August we received two important 
papers. One of these is a despatch, dated 
the 26th of July, and written by Colonel 
Merewether, stating towards the close 
that the King had received the messen- 
ger with the ultimatum, and had dis- 
missed him without any reply; and stat- 
ing, moreover—a matter which I think 
very important, though it is not regarded 
in that light by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne—that he was per- 
fectly satisfied from the contemptuous mode 
in which the King had dismissed the mes- 
senger, after eleven days waiting without 
any reply, that nothing was to be hoped for 
from the attempt which had been thus 
made to obtain the release of the prisoners, 
We had that despatch before us, and we 
then knew for the first time that we were 
free to act. If, however, we had before 
that come to the House and had asked for 
a Vote of £2,000,000, in order to fit out 
an expedition if it should be found neces- 
sary, and if the House had been informed 
that we had not learnt the result of the 
ultimatum we had sent, I should like to 
know what answer we should have re- 
ceived? Had we asked for £2,000,000 on 
account I should like to know what the 
House would have said? That was one 
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the 13th August; but there was another 
which was of great importance, and which 
had a considerable influence in the decision 
of the Government. I am very sorry that, 
owing to the pressure of a great deal of 
other business, the papers relating to this 
subject have been laid on the table of the 
House in a form which makes it diffi- 
cult for any one who reads them hurriedly 
to trace with exactness the course of events. 
Another circumstance which makes that 
difficult for hon. Members who have nothing 
to guide them but the blue books, is that a 
great deal of the information contained in 
them came to me in an unofficial shape 
before the dates at which they were trans- 
mitted officially. Thus, in page 266 of the 
last blue book will be found a paper from 
Sir Robert Napier, dated Poonah, July 23, 
1867. Now that document reached me 
privately on the 13th of August, and it was 
brought by me before my Colleagues on the 
14th of August. It showed that considerable 
attention had been given in India to the 
subject of an expedition. We were in this 
position when the Cabinet met on the 14th 
of August—that I was able to bring before 
them the letter of Sir Robert Napier and 
the despatch of Colonel Merewether. What 
did the Government do on that occasion? 
It has been said to-night that the Govern- 
ment then declared war. They did nothing 
of the sort. By my letter of the 31st of 
July the Government gave certain instruc- 
tions to Sir Robert Napier, directing him 
to proceed with greater or less rapidity, 
according to what he might feel to be ne- 
eessary. By a despatch of the 14th of 
August we sent instructions to Sir Robert 
Napier, through the Governor of Bombay, 
to deliver a peremptory message demanding 
the release of the prisoners; but we left to 
his discretion the time when the demand 
should be made and the military measures 
which should be taken to enforce it. At 
the time we sent out that message we were 
still uncertain whether Sir Robert Napier, 
if he should find it necessary to follow up 
the demand by a resort to arms, would be 
able ¢ do so during the present season. 
We had every reason to suppose that he 
would take a practical view of the matter ; 
and we cast upon him the responsibility of 
acquiring all that information for which we 
were so anxiously looking and of which 
a considerable portion had already been 
obtained, but of which a considerable por- 
tion still remained to be procured. This 
was on the 14th of August. Now, the 
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August. It was therefore impossible to 
bring this matter before the Committee of 
Supply, because we had not received the 
reply of Theodore at that time. Of course, 
we might have taken steps to obtain a Vote 
of Credit ; but in order to do so we must 
have called hon. Gentlemen back from all 
parts of the world; and suppose we had 
done so, what could we have told them ? 
That we really did not know what we were 
going to do. What had we done? We 
had put the matter in the hands of Sir 
Robert Napier; and up to as late a date, 
at all events, as the 17th of September, 
we were still in doubt as to whether or 
not it would enter into his plans to proceed 
with an expedition during the present 
season. On the 17th of September, it will 
be seen, I telegraphed to the Governor of 
Bombay stating that we required to know 
as early as possible when the final de- 
mand would be made of King Theodore, 
when we should hear whether actual ope- 
rations would become necessary, and on 
what day the first brigade would start from 
Bombay. That telegram was sent in order 
that the Cabinet might decide whether it 
would be necessary to call Parliament to- 
gether in November. Up to that time every- 
thing had been provisional. Undoubtedly, 
as matters proceeded, it had become more 
and more probable that an expedition would 
be necessary ; but there was no certainty 
on the point till a month after Parliament 
had separated. I admit that all this is 
extremely inconvenient ; but it did not 
arise from any voluntary action on the 
part of the Govevnment, it arose from the 
nature of the circumstances themselves. I 
hope that some of the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite who have challenged the proceedings 
of the Government will point out at what 
time and in what way we ought to have 
acted differently from what we have done. 
I do hope they will tell us whether we 
ought to have acted differently after my 
letter of the 3lst of July, or after my 
telegram of the 14th of August. If they 
will do so we shall see where we are. The 
matter rests in this way :—It is impossible 
for an assembly like the House of Com- 
mons to fix the moment at which the Ex- 
ecutive Government shall take such a step 
as declaring war, and even if that were 
possible such a practice could not be en- 
forced unless Parliament is prepared for 
this contingency — that it shall be in 
permanent Session. It is impossible, 
when the interests of the country require 
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that you should act promptly, that you 
should on all occasions obtain the pre- 
liminary sanction of Parliament unless 
Parliament shall remain in permanent Ses- 
sion. I havesaid that we had no certainty 
on the matter till the 17th of September. 
Ought we to have kept Parliament sitting 
all through September? I feel confident 
that no one will think that desirable. 
Well, not having done that, we have called 
Parliament together to ask for its approval 
at the first moment possible. I will re- 
mind the House of what I said when com- 
mencing—that in July my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
intimated distinetly that this policy of an 
expedition was under consideration, though 
not decided upon. No challenge was given 
to that; and though much has been said 
of our having declared war and taken war 
measures without the consent of Parliament, 
we have really not done so up to the present 
moment. I may seem to be drawing a 
refined distinetion, but really it is not so. 
What we directed Sir Robert Napier to do 
was to make a demand, and, if that demand 
should not be complied with, to support it 
by an adequate force. On consideration of 
the matter in India, it was thought ex- 
pedient that the demand should not be made 
until an adequate force was collected for the 
purpose of enforcing it. On the 16th of 
October that letter was sent on from Mas- 
sowah. It probably did not reach King 
Theodore until some day between the 5th 
and the 10th of November ; so that it is 
as yet impossible for us to say how it may 
be received. The troops who have gone 
are not in the territory of the King of 
Abyssinia. They are on neutral and 
friendly territory, where they are pursuing 
inquiries as to the state of the Abyssinian 
country. It was the opinion of Sir Robert 
Napier that instead of sending five or six 
officers to make these inquiries the force 
should be one of greater magnitude, in 
order that sufficient protection might be 
provided for those who were engaged in 
these preliminary inquiries, and also in 
order that there should be an adequate 
guard with the animals. That is the reason 
why the advanced party was larger than the 
House or the Government had supposed it 
would be. We were of opinion that the 
expedition would not commence till the 
month of December, and therefore that, 
in point of fact, it would not commence 
till the sanction of Parliament had been 
obtained. The preparations of the Indian 
officers have rather outrun our expectations. 
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They have advanced very far in making 
preparations for landing, and in carrying 
out the surveys which my noble Friend 
had in view when he addressed the House 
in the month of July. I trust that the 
Committee will pardon me for going into 
details at such length; but I was anxious 
to explain rather minutely to the House, 
once for all, the exact dates of each trans- 
action in the course of our procedure, in 
order that there might be no justification 
left to any one to say either that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had deliberately de- 
ceived Parliament, or had unnecessarily 
acted without its sanction. There is only 
one other point arising out of the discus- 
sion this evening on which I should like to 
make a few remarks, and it is with re- 
ference to the size of the foree which we 
propose to employ. That is a point with 
regard to which I feel a very considerable 
responsibility, and on which I quite admit 
the Committee has a perfect right to de- 
mand explanations. My noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has stated 
truly that the main reason why we assented 
to the employment of so large a force was 
that it was proposed by the General in 
command; but, at the same time, we did not 
put ourselves blindly in his hands as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) seems to imply. In the first place, 
his opinion was supported by other military 
authorities. For instance, the military 
Members of the Council in India were both 
in favour of a force of about the magnitude 
that is proposed. Then, again, the opinion 
of Sir William Coghlan to the same effect 
was not to be passed over, and I may add 
that the illustrious Duke the Commander- 
in-Chief of our forces was decidedly in 
favour of the force proposed. The opinion 
of Sir Robert Napier was also confirmed by 
reasoning which ought to have considerable 
weight with the House. If the Committee 
will refer to the two memoranda to which 
I have referred of the 23rd of July and 
the 8th of August, the grounds on which 
Sir Robert Napier proposed so large a force 
will be seen ; and perhaps I may be allowed 
to read an extract from a private letter 
which I have very lately received from 
him, and they are the last observations 
I shall address to the Committee. His 
words I am sure will carry more weight 
than mine. With regard to the size 
of the force that should be employed, it 
appears to me that the remarks of Sir 
Robert are very conclusive, and they show 
how the Government were influenced in 
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coming to their decision on this point. He 
says— 

“Tam very glad that-you agree with me in the 

necessity of going on safe grounds, What would 
be the fate of a small party of 5,000 men, perhaps 
reduced by sickness and fatigue, if they should 
find themselves unable to effect the release of the 
prisoners, or to catch Theodore, or to stay where 
they were for want of supplies? What would be- 
come of their sick and wounded on their return 
through 400 miles of difficult country ? From my 
experience of the absorption of troops in main- 
taining communications, I can assure you that I 
have taken a moderate estimate of the number re- 
quired to maintain so long a base line. I trust so 
to arrange as to have strong supporting posts well 
supplied with provisions, so that when I have to 
retire I shall do so in increasing strength and 
security. If it should be necessary to pass a 
longer time than we now contemplate—which I 
heartily pray may not be the case—I shall be able 
to draw up my supplies when necessary. If we 
take troops where we cannot feed them, we shall 
only have to bring them back with loss from pri- 
vation and sickness. If we do not protect them 
from climate and the weather by proper tentage, 
clothing, and comforts they will not last long. If 
we have deficient carriage it will only prolong the 
business.” 
The object of Sir Robert Napier is the 
game as ours—namely, to accomplish the 
matter safely, speedily, and in such a man- 
ner as to leave us in no embarrassment 
when we desire to retire from the country. 
We have great confidence in his judgment ; 
and we fully trust that in leaving the mat- 
ter in his hands, and in having made all 
the preparations which his experience has 
suggested, we have taken a prudent course, 
and a course which will receive the appro- 
bation of the House and of the country, 

Coronet SYKES said, he was glad to 
hear the view taken by the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Layard) as to Earl 
Russell’s conduct in regard to the Consuls. 
He had himself from the beginning taken 
the same view, for there could be no doubt 
that we had been brought into our present 
dilemma in consequence of Consuls Plow- 
den and Cameron having disobeyed the re- 
peated injunctions communicated in the 
despatches of Earl Russell, dated respec- 
tively the 2nd of February, 1860, 2nd of 
February, 1861, April 22nd, 1863, and 
subsequently. Moreover, the exequatur 
being expressly for Massowah and Turkish 
possessions and not for Abyssinia at all, 
the proceedings in which country he was 
simply desired to “watch,” and nothing 
more; nevertheless, in 1849 Mr. Plowden 
went into Abyssinia and made a commercial 
treaty, dated November 2, 1849, with the 
then King of that country, which, however, 
was repudiated by Theodore on his usurping 
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his father-in-law—Ras Ali’s—throne in 
1854. Lord Russell was advised to insist 
upon the fulfilment of this treaty ; but, in 
reference to this subject, Lord Russell wrote 
with prophetic judgment— 

“ That, considering the short duration of power 
of Abyssinian Kings, the difficulty of proceeding 
with a regular British force te their seats of Em- 
pire, the little value of a victory when gained, and 
the risk of failure and the certainty of expense, it 
had seemed to the British Government to be the 
preferable course to withdraw as much as possi- 
ble from Abyssinian engagements, Abyssinian alli- 
ances, and British interference in Abyssinia.” 
Yet in spite of such instructions our Con- 
suls there had involved themselves in the 
affairs of the country, and had thus led to 
the present embarrassment. Mr. Plowden 
was taken prisoner and wounded by bri- 
gands in 1860 on his wsy to Massowah 
and was ransomed by King Theodore, but 
he died of his wounds ; the King was much 
attached to him, and resented his capture 
by entering the district where it took place 
and slaughtering 1,500 of the inhabit- 
ants. Mr. Plowden was succeeded by Mr. 
Cameron, who, however, was expressly 
ordered by Lord Russell to go to Massowah, 
which was not in Abyssinia. Instead 
of obeying he went to King Theodore in 
October, 1862, who gave him a letter dated 
November, 1862, to convey to Queen Vic- 
toria ; but, instead of obeying the King’s 
instructions, he went into the province of 
Bogos, sending the letter to Massowah by 
two Abyssinians, and afterwards went him- 
self to Kassala, in the possession of the 
King’s enemies—the Egyptians. On his 
return he had the indiscretion to go into 
the King’s camp in July, 1863, who imme- 
diately demanded whether he had brought 
an answer from the Queen; and on his ad- 
mitting that he had not, the King, ina rage, 
asked him where he had been. Cameron 
admitted to Bogos. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ said the King, 
“but you went also to Kassala among my 
enemies! who sent you there ? ’? Cameron 
replied, he was desired to make inquiries 
by the Foreign Office. ‘*Oh!”’ said the 
King, ‘‘ You can hear from the Foreign 
Office, and not bring me an answer to my 
letter ; you do not leave me until you do!” 
and he has been a prisoner since. When the 
news of Mr.Cameron’s imprisonment reached 
England in 1864, Mr, Rassam was sent 
out in the character of Envoy, and his 
instructions were published in the London 
Gazette, dated 31st October, 1865, and he 
arrived at Theodore’s Court on the 28th of 
January, 1866. He very much disapproved 
of this proceeding. Either a mere agent 
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should have. been sent, or else an Ambas- 
sador clothed with proper dignity, and ac- 
companied by a proper escort. The position 
of Mr. Rassam did not justify the selection 
of him as a representative of the Queen. 
Indeed, he was a subject not of England, 
but of Turkey. He was at Mosol, assisting 
the hon. Member for Southwark to dig out 
bulls and sculptures from the mouuds of 
Nineveh, and was mentioned by the hon. 
Member in the first volume of his work, 
at page 54, as the brother of the Vice 
Consul at Mosol, and he was employed to 
superintend and to pay the workpeople 
employed in the excavations. Exactly 
three years and fifty-eight days after the 
date of the King’s letter to our Queen, Me. 
Rassam delivered a reply from the Queen 
on the 28th of January, 1866, to the King, 
who received him with great honour, and 
treated him as a personal friend. On the 
29th of January, 1866, the King wrote an 
answer to the Queen’s letter, and on the 
17th of April he wrote a second letter to 
the Queen, repeating that he had released 
the prisoners. There was a general jubilee, 
and the King supplied the released pri- 
soners with mules and money for their 
journey, and said they might go. Knowing 
the King had a personal dislike to Cameron 
and Stern—the latter of whom had been 
condemned to death for treason, and par- 
doned by the King—Mr. Rassam wished to 
get them out of the country without taking 
leave personally of the King, and he sent 
them away private, retaining only Dr. 
Blanc and Lieutenant Prideaux to take leave 
of the King along with himself. When the 
King heard of this he said to Mr. Rassam, 
‘* Where are the prisoners? I want to see 
them.”” Mr. Rassam replied, “* You gave 
us leave to go, and I have sent them away.” 
“What!” exclaimed the King, ‘* without 
my being reconciled to them?” The King, 
in a rage, then ordered the three to be put 
in chains. On the 13th April, the rest of 
the prisoners who had left Korata were 
brought before the King in chains, and 6 
most extraordinary scene took place, as 
narrated by Mr. Flad and Dr. Blane (blue 
book, page 39, No. 29, April 17, 1866). 
The King questioned them in succession. 
He asked Mr. Cameron first, ‘* Did you 
abuse me ?’’ and Mr. Cameron said, “I 
confess I did.” All similarly confessed to 
having abused him, and Mr. Rassam ad- 
mitted to sending away the rest of the 
prisoners surreptitiously, Cameron and 
Stern were kneeling on the ground. The 


King then ordered them to rise, and also the | 
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removal of their chains, and said, ‘I for- 
give you all in the name of God.”’ “The 
King added, “I have loaded you with 
chains ; you must forgive me; the recon- 
ciliation must be mutual.”’ The prisoners 
desired to waive any claim to forgive the 
King ; but he said it was the custom of 
the country and he must insist upon it; 
and he then dropped down upon his face. 
They told him to rise, and he asked, ‘‘ Can 
you forgive me?’’ They repeated in the 
form he had used, ‘‘ We forgive you in the 
name of God,” and there seemed a perfect 
reconciliation. The King, however, then 
asked that a steam-engine, artizans’ tools, 
and artizans should be sent to him from 
England, and said that Mr. Flad should 
take his letter and requests to the Queen, 
and that Mr. Rassam must wait until the 
return of Mr. Flad with these proofs of the 
goodwill of the Queen. Mr. Flad returned, 
unfortunately, without the presents. The 
steam-engine was not ready when he left 
England, and the artizans and some of 
the presents he had not brought on from 
Massowah. The suspicions of the King 
were thereby confirmed that there was 
not a friendly feeling towards him, and he 
would not suffer the prisoners to depart. 
If the presents and the artizans had been 
sent forward matters could not have been 
made much worse, even if he had made 
prisoners of the artizans. At least, the 
King would have been put further in the 
wrong, whereas his suspicions of our sin- 
cerity were confirmed by their retention. 
Had negotiations been continued we might 
have been saved the necessity of this ex- 
pedition. As it was, the expedition had 
been resolved on even before Parliament 
rose in August; and the House of Com- 
mons had now nothing to do but to refuse 
the supplies and turn out the Govern- 
ment, or to accept the situation and tax 
the people. Was that a right position for 
the House to be placed in at any time?, 
Undoubtedly, to have expended money in 
sending troops from India without the pre- 
vious consent of Parliament was an un- 
constitutional proceeding on the part of 
the Government, and in contravention of 
the Act of 1858; but the House of Com- 
mons was now helpless, having only the 
alternatives he had named. It seemed 
doubtful whether all possible inquiries had 
been made about the routes by which the 
interior could be reached before the ad- 
vanced guard of the expedition had sailed 
from Bombay. A _ trader who had been 
fifteen times from Massowah into the in- 
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terior had told him (Colonel Sykes) of | what has fallen from my right hon. Friend 
passes which men were obliged to go) (Sir Stafford Northcote) that it is proposed 
through in single file, and where it was | that on Thursday we should proceed to con- 
necessary to unload mules, and of ascents | sider the plans of the Government for meet- 
so steep, that bullocks had learned to go | ing the expenses of this expedition, if the 
upon their knees in order to mount them. | Vote should be taken to-night, and that we 
What prospect did such routes offer to our | should then likewise consider the Resolu- 
expedition burthened with ordnance and | tion of which my right hon. Friend has 


commissariat stores ? Coming to the ques- 
tion of prestige, upon which so much stress 
had been laid, he asked how our prestige 
could be affected in India from transac- 
tions in a country the very existence of 
which was unknown to the great bulk of 
the people of India; he did not believe 
one in 10,000, nay, in 100,000 of the 
people of India had a name for Abyssinia. 
In dictionaries of Oriental languages com- 
piled by Europeans, the Arabie word 
“* Habais ” was applied by the Arabs not 
to Abyssinia, but to the tract along the 
coast, inhabited by Mahommedans, who are 
hated by the Christians of Abyssinia. But, 
admitting our prestige to be in question, 
it was much more in jeopardy when Hyder 
Ali was at the gates of Madras — when 
Baillie’s foree was cut up and the officers 
made to work on the fortifications of 
Seringapatam — when Monson retreated 
before Holkar and lost his army—when 
Lord Lake failed before Bhurtpoor ; and 
when our army was lost in Affghanistan ; 
yet we could suffer these disasters, and 
nevertheless rise to be paramount over 
200,000,000 of people; and we might 
well therefore have afforded to let the 
petty eaprices and insults of Theodore 
pass, without sending 12,000 men to re- 
sent them. At all events, it might have 
been well if we had waited a little longer 
and seen if the prisoners could have been 
released by presents, or by other means 
than force. The rescue of the English 
prisoners might cost £1,000,000 each. 
There were Frenchmen among the cap- 
tives; but the Emperor did not think of 
sending a force to release them ; and so 
with the Germans, Swiss, and Italians who 
were among the prisoners. Their respec- 
tive Governments did not think it neces- 
sary to interfere, and we might suppose 
their sense of dignity was not less acute 
than our own. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to de- 
tain the Committee at so advanced a period 
of the evening; but I will promise to avoid 
all unnecessary detail, and there are some 
points with respect to which it is desir- 
able that the Committee should understand 
clearly what our position is. I gather from 
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given notice with respect to the charging 
of certain ordinary expenses upon the re- 
venues of India. That is a perfectly fair 
and reasonable arrangement ; and I only 
beg that my right hon. Friend will inform 
us on that occasion whether or not the 
plan now proposed by the Government with 
respect to the charging of these expenses 
on the Indian revenue is or is not the same 
plan as was pursued now nearly thirty years 
ago, I think, in the ease of the first Chinese 
war. I have no doubt the facts have been 
under the notice of my right hon. Friend, 
and the Committee should be put in pos- 
session of the precedents which may exist 
for the course proposed. With regard to 
the Vote of to-night, it is quite evident 
that as practical men we have no choice. 
It is not a question whether we are to have 
a military expedition against Abyssinia ; 
and as we are to have such an expedition, 
there is no question but that we must pay 
for it. These points stand beyond the 
reach of all debate. The question is 
whether we are to condemn the proceed- 
ings of the Government. Now, I am 
bound to say that, looking at the whole 
case and at all its difficulties, though not, 
perhaps, able to say for myself whether I 
should have arrived at precisely the same 
conclusion on the facts, I am wholly un- 
prepared to censure or condemn the policy 
which the Government have pursued ; and 
I think it no more than justice to admit 
that—speaking generally and without en- 
tering upon the question whether errors of 
judgment may or may not have been com- 
mitted, one way or the other—the Govern- 
ment appear to me in their general conduct 
to have been guided on the one hand by 
those mingled sentiments of regard to the 
honour of the country and the fair and just 
rights and claims of British subjects, more 
especially of a British Envoy, and on the 
other hand by that love of peace, which 
upon the whole is what we wish to find in 
those by whom the affairs of the country 
are administered. But while some ques- 
tions are closed, several other questions 
remain open. With these views upon the 
general conduct of the Government, I cer- 
tainly do not think that any public advan- 
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tage would arise from discussing in detail| that information consist? In the first 
this or that part of the military operations, | place, it consisted of a telegram from the 
which have been undertaken, or from hint- | Governor of Bombay, which stated that if 
ing doubts and misgivings, if we entertain | the Government chose to go forward at 
any, on that subject. This expedition having | once, they were not yet, in his opinion, too 
been undertaken in the name of the coun-| late to proceed in the present season. I 
try, and in a cause which is undoubtedly | admit that to be information of great im- 
just, the first wish of our hearts and minds | portance. The next point was that a let- 
must be for its success, and it is far better | ter was received from Colonel Merewether 
to abstain from discussions, which perhaps | on the 13th of August, and this letter is 
at another time and place might not be un-/| treated by the Government as putting an 
profitable, than run the risk of weakening | end to the question with respect to the 
in any degree the hands in which autho- | ultimatum. I am not able to see that so 
rity is placed for the purpose of prosecuting | much importance is to be ascribed to that 
a great public object. Perhaps it may seem | letter as the noble Lord appeared to give 
almost ludicrous if I say upon one import-|to it, because the time appointed for the 
ant question, whether all pacifie means | ultimatum had not expired, and after all 
have been exhausted, that I should have|the declaration of Colonel Merewether’s 
been glad had we heard in the course | was nothing more than a general opinion, 
of the evening what was the ultimate| though unquestionably a weighty and im- 
fate of the suggestion of Mr. Petherick | portant opinion, that the Emperor Theodore 
with reference to what I may eall ‘the | would not accede to the terms. His letter 
salt blockade.” The noble Lord will re- | darkened the prospect very much for the 
collect that ex-Consul Petherick, who is| future ; but I do not see what there was 
well acquainted with the whole of these | in it to precipitate action. Then the noble 
countries, states in this blue book, and is to | Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs says 
a certain extent supported by Sir William | that very important information had been 
Coghlan, that the article of salt is not | obtained from the War Department with 
obtainable in Abyssinia except from the \respect to routes in Abyssinia. I admit 
coast ; that it is of such vital importance ;that such information was of the highest 
that, with the exception of certain gold| importance; but I am surprised that it does 
pieces of Austria, it is the only currency | not appear in the blue book. And, with- 
of the country ; and he suggests that a| out wishing to be otherwise than compli- 
pressure should be brought to bear upon | mentary to the compilers, there is a good 
the King by establishing a blockade and | deal of matter in the blue book which we 
stopping the traffic in salt. It is possible} could have dispensed with, in order to 
that that may be a visionary scheme; but,|make room for information about these 
coming from a gentleman of such autho-;| routes in Abyssinia. They are not in 
rity, I should be glad to hear what con-| our hands, and I offer no opinion on that 
sideration was given to it. There are; branch of the subject. My right hon. 
points of great importance, which, as 1/| Friend the Secretary of State for India 
have said, stand in a position not entirely | mentioned that at the latest moment, on 
clear. I have spoken of the general views | the 13th of August, a paper was received 
and policy of the Government, and I have | from Sir Robert Napier, which certainly is 
renounced all criticism upon military ques-| one of great importance. It would be al- 
tions. But the questions which I think | most an insult to doubt the accuracy of my 
might be clearly answered are these :—/ right hon. Friend, but I confess I am at a 
We start from the speech of the noble loss to understand his statement; for I 
Lord (Lord Stanley) on the 26th of July, | find him on the 16th of August writing to 
in which he described the general dearth | the Governor of Bombay, stating that he is 
of the information which would be indis-| expecting to receive by the next mail the 
pensable as a preliminary to deciding upon | very information which is now represented 
the expedition—a point as to which, un- | as having arrived on the 13th of August, 
doubtedly, as he has stated, full liberty | and to have influenced the deliberations of 
was reserved to the Government. They | the Cabinet on the 14th. 

had not that information on the 26th of! Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, hav- 
July. They had information on the 14th | ing referred to the blue book, said that 
of August, on which day, as I understand, | there was, in fact, an error, and that 
the decision of the Government was i papers had not been received on the 
stantially arrived at. Now, of what did 13th, as he at first supposed. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: There is certainly 
considerable difficulty in tracing the dates 
of papers which have been received, first 
unofficially and afterwards officially ; but I 
think it is clear that this particular letter 
could not have been received as early as 
the 13th of August ; but then it could not 
have been considered at the Cabinet Coun- 
cil on the 14th, and until we see this papar 
which is not yet in our hands, I am not 
able entirely to understand how the gap 
had been supplied when the Cabinet met 
on the 14th. I now come to the commu- 
nication of this information and of the in- 
tention formed by the Government. As to 
the language held by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
nobody could have intended to represent, 
either in this House or elsewhere, that the 
noble Lord on the 26th of July spoke other- 
wise than according to his own exact and 
true convictions. The matter is however 
important as to Constitutional precedent ; 
and in expressing an opinion different from 
that which the Government have formed 
with regard to their own action, I do not 
mean to say that they acted Otherwise than, 
as they believed, in accordance with their 
duty to Parliament, and, as I believe, at- 
taching an exaggerated importance to the 
personal convenience of Members. What 
appears to have taken place was this :— 
On the 14th of August it was determined 
to send a military expedition to Abyssinia, 
subject to a possible change of view conse- 
quent upon information from India ; as far, 
however, as the mind of the Government 
is concerned the decision was made at that 
time. The Secretary of State for India 
says, ‘* Tell us what we ought to have 
done.’” I will tell him frankly my own 
opinion. As far as I am able to see, the 
conduct of a Government animated by a 
just and strict regard for the principles of 
the Constitution would have been this— 
when they determined to send an expedi- 
tion from India to Abyssinia they should 
have come down to Parliament and an- 
nounced that intention. My right hon. 
Friend said it would have been very incon- 
venient to have re-opened Supply. No 
doubt. The noble Lord says that some 
hon. Members were in Norway, and that 
probably seven-eighths of the entire num- 
ber had left town, and my right hon. Friend 
says that, under these circumstances, it 
would have been almost impracticable to 
have a Committee of Supply. I dare say 
that is very true. But we are a Parlia- 


ment composed of Gentlemen who are bound 
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to sacrifice their personal convenience on 
great occasions. The noble Lord goes 
further, and says that it would have been 
unfair to break a promise that only or- 
dinary business should be done. How could 
there be a promise that no war should break 
out in Abyssinia? These promises and 
understandings necessarily have reference 
solely to business of the ordinary charac- 
ter, and not to great emergencies such as 
arose in those few days between the speech 
of the noble Lord and the date of the Pro- 
rogation of Parliament. I say, then, with- 
out imputing any motive to the Govern- 
ment, I confess that it appears to me to be 
clear that their duty was to come down to 
the Parliament and make known their de- 
cision, and ask for such a Vote as, accord- 
ing to the cireumstances, they would pro- 
bably require within the course of the 
financial year. There is another point 
which I do not feel very clear upon. It 
appears to me at least doubtful whether the 
Act of 1858 has been obeyed. To the ar- 
gument of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne (Mr. Lowe) on that head 
the noble Lord applied one expression which 
I do not think was quite justified, for he 
spoke of it as a ‘‘ rhetorical exhibition.” 
That argument appeared to me very dis- 
tinet ; my right hon. Friend read the words 
of the Act, and I certainly thought we 
should have been favoured with the view 
taken by the Government. That Act 
makes an exception in the case of ‘‘ sudden 
and urgent necessity.”” I do not suppose 
this will be eonsidered a case of sudden 
or unforeseen necessity, for it is the con- 
summation and winding-up of a long course 
of deliberate negotiations and proceedings. 
And though, of course, the decision to act, 
when it comes, is sudden, still it is plain 
that no decision growing out of proceedings 
of such a character can constitute sudden 
and urgent necessity. Perhaps it may be 
said that the expedition is to be paid for by 
advances ouly out of the revenues of India, 
to be ultimately re-paid by the British Trea- 
sury. In my opinion, that is the very 
thing the Act of 1858 was passed to pre- 
vent. Because if it be in the power of a 
Government—I am not now imputing by 
implication motives which I am sure do 
not exist to the present Government—to 
obtain advances from the Indian Treasury 
with a promise of re-payment, thereby 
they get from under and remove that very 
control of Parliament, the privilege of 
voting supplies, which is the check and 
counterpart of the Prerogative of the 
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Crown to declare war. The clause says 
that— 


“ The revenues of India shall not, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be appli- 
cable to defray the expenses of any military opera- 
tion carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
such Possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged 
upon such revenues,” 

A verbal question may certainly arise upon 
the wording of the clause ; but all I can 
say is, that if the application of the Indian 
revenues by way of advances be not prohi- 
bited by the clause as it stands, that clause 
is little better than a dead letter. Another 
Constitutional point of great importance 
was raised in the speech of the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer, to which, with great 
deference, I beg todemur. He said, towards 
the close of his speech, that not ls. 
had been spent by the Government except- 
ing monies which had been voted and ap- 
propriated by Parliament. 1 presume, as 
far as the letter of the law is concerned, 
the power to which reference is there made 
would exist. But I will suppose a case for 
argument’s sake. I will suppose that the 
House, having granted the Supplies for 
the military and naval services, and also a 
Vote on account of Civil Estimates, is pro- 
rogued in the month of April, and the 
Government then finds itself in possession 
of £24,000,000 or £25,000,000. If I 
understand the proposition of the right 
hon, Gentleman it is that these Supplies, 
which the House has voted for the regular 
and ordinary purposes of a peace establish- 
ment, but which undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment is legally entitled to apply to the 
purposes of war, might by the Government 
be applied to the purposes of any war, and 
that war might be prosecuted to the point 
of approximate exhaustion of the Supplies 
without any fresh application to Parlia- 
ment, and yet no unconstitutional act 
would be done. I do not know whether that 
be the doctrine ; but I protest against that 
doctrine. I do not at all deny that the 
Supplies which are voted are applicable to 
purposes of defence and war as well as 
purposes of peace, so that I do not stand 
upon a mere legal distinction; but I stand 
upon a practical distinction embodied in 
the Constitution, which I take to be this— 
that when there arises an occasion for a 
great deviation from the usual state of 
things, and when under some decision at 
which the Government has arrived, it be- 
comes necessary to apply a large portion 
of the Supplies voted for the ordinary peace 
establishment for a warlike purpose, it be- 
comes then the duty of the Government to 
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submit the matter to Parliament, and ask 
for Supplies for the purposes of war, quite 
irrespective of the question whether their 
legal power to draw upon the Exchequer 
does or does not exist. That is, I believe, 
the true doctrine applicable to the case, 
and, if it be so, it is well that it should be 
understood, I therefore wish to state 
the matter clearly in order to elicit the 
opinion of the Government and the House 
upon it. With respect to our condition in 
the month of August last, I must admit 
that blank despair would have taken pos- 
session of the minds of Members, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had on the 
18th of August come down and announced 
the re-opening of the Committee of Supply. 
But, at the same time, I insist that no 
amount of personal inconvenience is to be 
put in competition with the discharge of 
duties put upon us by the Constitution. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, in a strik- 
ing portion of his speech, that this was an 
age in which men thought of nothing but 
wealth and power. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might have added that it is also 
an age in which men think a great deal of 
ease—and more, I am afraid, as far as 
Parliamentary habits of thought are con- 
cerned, than in former times, because I 
recall the time when a Parliament which 
had met in February had its Benches right 
well thronged on both sides of the House, 
on the lst of September, by Gentlemen 
whose faces were rosy with their first taste 
of rural pursuits. Obedient to the call, 
they came up to consider the Amendments 
made by the Lords in the Municipal Cor- 
poration Bill—a measure which, however 
important it may have been, was certainly 
not more urgent than the question of a 
war to be carried on by Her Majesty’s 
forces. I trust that in stating my opinions 
forcibly on these points I have not stated 
them offensively. I admit there was a great 
deal of difficulty in deciding on what would 
be the right course to take. The conclu- 
sion at which I arrive is that as long as a 
Government retains in its own mind any 
idea, however remote, that contingencies 
may arise to prevent the necessity of a 
military expedition so long should the 
Government hold back, and I freely accede 
to the doctrine of the noble Lord that the 
Government gained nothing by the post- 
ponement ; Government, indeed, places it- 
self in a far worse position by acting on its 
own discretion than by submitting its case 
in the first instance to Parliament, and 
getting its policy sanctioned by the coun- 
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try. But although I believe the doctrine 
which I have stated is sound and constitu- 
tional, that does not prevent me from 
according to the Government the credit 
which I think they deserve for the temper 
with which they have prosecuted this diffi- 
cult business, or from affording them every 
assistance and support I can, both in re- 
gard to providing the Supplies necessary 
for the purpose they have in view now that 
the honour and credit of the country are 
pledged to it, and likewise in regard to the 
provision of Ways and Means by which 
these Supplies are to be obtained. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to remark upon one or two 
observations which have fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, although I feel that 
I have no cause to complain of their 
general tone. The right hon. Gentleman 
and others of his late Colleagues who have 
addressed the House have treated this ques- 
tion with that candour which, under the 
circumstances, might have been expected 
of those who have themselves exercised 
power under responsibility. I am quite 
sure that Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House must feel that there are ele- 
ments in the circumstances in which we 
have been engaged this evening which 
place the general question entirely out 
of the narrow arena of party conflict. 
But when I say that, I, of course, do not 
wish in any way to disclaim responsibility 
for myself and Colleagues as regards our 
own special acts. Now, I will not enter 
again into the question as to whether in 
the interval between the 26th of July and 
the 14th of August such information came 
into the hands of the Government as to 
justify a change in the general opinions of 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State. 
We have heard his vindication of his con- 
duct, and I think the majority of the House 
must agree with me that it was complete. 
There are papers yet to be placed upon 
the table of the House, and the House 
will be able to form its opinion upon those 
papers. The second accusation made by 
the right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), to which also the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Laneashire has referred, 
arose out of our conduet, as not strictly 
constitutional, in prosecuting this expedi- 
tion without immediate appeal to Parlia- 
ment. With regard to this point, I can 


say only that that matter was considered 
very gravely and deliberately ; the best 
advice was taken so far as the merely 
legal portion of the question is concerned; | 
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and as to Constitutional considerations, 
we believed we were ourselves capable 
of dealing with them; and it certainly 
is our opinion—and that opinion is not 
shaken —that the course we took was 
one which, while it was convenient for 
Parliament, was strictly within the limits 
of Constitutional practice. It is certainly 
not a course that I would have preferred 
to take, and, no doubt, upon all occa- 
sions it is much more agreeable for a 
Minister to take the earliest possible op- 
portunity of appealing to Parliament. In 
that case he would have his responsibility 
shared to a great degree by Parliament, 
and have also the benefit of whatever advice 
he might receive from them, as well as the 
support and strength which sympathy gives 
to one engaged in a difficult task. The 
position in which we were placed was one 
of great practical difficulty. If on the 
15th of August we had come down to the 
House for a Vote of Credit, that Vote 
wou!d have been little more than the Vote 
of the Lords of the Treasury. The Com- 
mittee of Supply had been closed for several 
days ; the House consisted of tew beside 
Members of the Administration ; it was 
impossible, under the circumstances, to 
have a call of the House, and an appeal to 
the House of Commons would probably, at 
the very outside, not have been more than 
an appeal to threescore Members, and we 
must have relied upon the Members of the 
Administration for our principal support. 
Now, that is not a satisfactory way to obtain 
a Vote of several millions for carrying on 
an unexpected war. So, although it would 
have been much more agreeable to have 
appealed to the House for its support, I 
think, under the circumstances, the course 
which we took, if it be a constitutional one 
—and I am prepared to maintain that it is 
—I cannot but think that it was not only 
more convenient to the House, but that it 
was more satisfactory to the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to doubt—if I 
collected his meaning precisely —whether 
we had the power of availing ourselves of 
the sums which had been voted and appro- 
priated for military purposes. I am ad- 
vised, and I certainly do myself hold the 
opinion, that we had the power, and that it 
was our duty to avail ourselves of those 
sums. Finding we could avail ourselves 
of those sums which had been voted and 
appropriated, we resolved to call Parlia- 
ment together at a moment which would 
be convenient for Members, and which 
would give them an ample opportunity 
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of joining in our councils and exercising 
a control over this war, just as if we had 
obtained a Vote of Credit from them at the 
end of August. I am not aware that there 
are any other points which require my no- 
tice. The charges of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Calne really consist only of two, 
both of which were completely met by my 
noble Friend. My noble Friend has, in- 
deed, met every objection which has been 
urged against the course the Government 
has pursued, and against the policy which 
I trust the House will sanction. I entirely 
coneur with the right hon. Gentleman that 
there is one subject on which there should 
be unanimity. We are now embarked in 
this enterprize, and it is most desirable that 
the House of Commons should show by a 
distinct exhibition of its feeling and senti- 
ment that it is interested in the success of 
the expedition, 

Mr. WYLD defended Dr. Beke against 
the attack made upon him by the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard). He 
had had the honour of knowing Dr. Beke 
for many years, and he could say that he 
was a gentleman who had devoted his life, 
talents, and fortunes to discoveries in Abys- 
sinia, and was at all times ready to give in- 
formation to the Government, and he little 
deserved the epithets which had been applied 
to him by the hon. Member for Southwark. 

Mr. FAWCETT inquired whether the 
Resolution which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for India proposed to move 
on Thursday next was likely to come on at 
an early hour? He asked the question be- 
cause he strongly objected to the policy of 
throwing any of the expenses of the expe- 
dition upon the revenues of India, and he 
was resolved to take the sense of the House 
upon the Resolution. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that it was the intention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make his statement in 
Committee of Ways and Means first on 
Thursday. He apprehended that the dis- 
cussion on that subject would not take up 
much time—probably an hour or two would 
be sufficient. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
would move the Resolution to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred immediately after. 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported this day; Com- 
mittee to sit again this day. 


SALES OF REVERSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Rounpett Parmer, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Sales of Reversions, 
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ordered to be brought in by Sir Rovunpru. 
Patmer and Sir Ropert Cottier. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kyarcusuti-Huerssen, Bill 
to alter and amend the Laws relating to Turnpike 
Trusts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kwatou- 
BuLL-Huoessen, Mr. Groner Cxive, Mr. Goupney, 
and Mr. Ayrton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


RAILWAYS (GUARDS’ AND PASSENGERS’ 
COMMUNICATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry B. Saerivany, Bill to 
compel Railway Companies to establish some 
means of Communication between Guards and 
Passengers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Henry B. Saerrman and Sir Patrick O’Brien, 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, November 27, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrrr—considered in Committee 
—Resolution [November 25] reported. 

Pusuic Brts—Ordered—Church Rates Commu- 
tation * ; Mines Assessment.* 

First Reading—Church Rates Commutation * ; 
(10]; Mines Assessment * [11]. 

Second Reading—Libel [3], deferred. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * [4], and passed. 


LIBEL BILL—[Bux 3.] 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Baines) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Smr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that it was, with one exception, 
identical with the Bill which had been 
introduced and fully discussed last Session. 
That Bill was introduced on the 8th of 
February, and read a second time on the 
13th of March. On the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), it was referred 
to a Select Committee, which Committee 
included in its Members some of the most 
eminent and experienced men in that 
House. The Select Committee carefully 
considered and discussed the Bill; and, 
after making various Amendments in it, 
reported it to the House on the 8th of 
April. On the 25th of June—nearly two 
months after the Bill came down—it was 
discussed in Committee of the House, and 
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passed through Committee; but, as it was 
found impossible to take the third reading 
till the 7th of August, sufficient time was not 
left to get the measure through the House of 
Lords. On the Motion for the third read- 
ing his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) 
moved an Amendment, but the third read- 
ing was carried by a majority of more than 
4 to 1—the numbers being 79 to 18. 
As it was understood that no measure 
which was likely to raise a discussion of a 
contentious character should be brought 
forward before the time of the regular 
meeting of Parliament, he should not have 
brought forward this Bill before Christmas 
if he had supposed that it would be opposed 
on the second reading. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had, however, given no- 
tice of an Amendment to postpone the 
second reading for a fortnight. This 
Amendment he hoped would not be agreed 
to. The Bill was an important one, and as it 
was substantially the same as the measure 
which had been passed by that House last 
Session, he was anxious that it should be 
advanced a stage now in this House in 
order that it might be sent up to the 
House of Lords, in time to give their 
Lordships ample opportunity for consi- 
dering it. What he proposed was that 
the House should now affirm the principle 
of the Bill by assenting to the second 
reading, and he would not take the Com- 
mittee until after the Recess. Last Ses- 
sion it was urged by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, that the 
Bill was a ‘‘Press”’ Bill, and that as such 
hon. Members were afraid to oppose it. 
Now, of the sixteen clauses contained in 
the Bill, three or four only referred spe- 
cially to the Press, and the remaining 
clauses referred generally to the law of 
libel. He had introduced the Bill on his 
own responsibility, and without the slight- 
est communication from any one connected 
with the Press; but he was happy to say 
that, after it was introduced, it received 
the approbation of the Press of all shades 
of political opinion. The Provincial News- 
paper Press Society, which numbered 160 
different newspaper proprietors, had passed 
an unanimous resolution in favour of the 
Bill, and there had been between eighty 
and ninety Petitions presented to the 
House in its favour, and only two against 
it; and one of those was from a gentleman 
who was well known for his hostility to 
the publication of the reports of the pro- 
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ceedings in Parliament. The Press provi- 
sions of the Bill had for their object to 
extend to the publication of true and fair 
reports of lawfully convened public meet- 
ings assembled for a lawful purpose the 
same protection as was conceded to the 
publication of reports of proceedings in 
Courts of Lav. He admitted that the clause 
involved a serious principle ; but as no one 
would ask to have the privilege withdrawn 
from our Courts of Justice, he could not 
see that any bad result would follow from 
the application of the principle to law- 
fully-constituted public meetings, many of 
which were connected with the imposition 
of local taxation, and others had reference 
to joint-stock and other companies. With 
regard to the publication of the proceedings 
in Courts of Justice, it might be said that 
persons could not there be libelled with 
impunity; but all knew that this was not 
the case, and that in Courts of Justice 
it frequently happened that charges were 
made against persons who had no oppor- 
tunity of answering them. Yet no one 
had ever urged this as an argument for 
withdrawing protection from th» publi- 
cation of those reports; and in like manner 
ingenious Gentlemen, like the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
might bring forward cases that might go 
to show that the publication of reports of 
speeches delivered at public meetings might 
have a very prejudicial effect ; but when 
hon. Members’ considered the balance of 
convenience, they would be found to be 
greatly in favour of the proposed change. 
It was most important for the public inte- 
rest that the reports of many meetings 
should be published, and the Press indem- 
nified against the proceedings of malicious 
persons. According to Mr. Evelyn’s re- 
cently published pamphlet, the Press oc- 
cupied a most anomalous position, they 
were liable to be sued by persons who had 
no cause of action whatever, but simply 
to gratify a malignant desire to put the 
proprietors to the expense of costs. In 
the well-known case of “Davidson vw. 
Duncan,” which was an action against the 
Durham County Advertiser for a report 
of the proceedings of the West Hartle- 
pool Improvement Commission, although 
the plaintiff recovered only one farthing 
damages, the defendant was put to £400 
costs. The “Press” clauses of the Bill were 
very fully and carefully considered by the 
Select Committee last year, and although 
they might be amended in Committee, he 
doubted if they could be improved. The 
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Bill as it stood would protect a proprietor 
of a newspaper against proceedings for the 
publication of a fair report ; but there was 
a clause providing that if a newspaper 
should refuse to publish a reply to any 
libel contained in its report of a meeting, 
the publisher should be liable to an action 
in the same manner as if he had published 
an unfair report. The clause rendering 
the speaker liable for what he uttered at 
a public meeting underwent considerable 
discussion in the Select Committee. In 
the original Bill it had been proposed that 
the distinction which at present existed 
between libel and slander should be abo- 
lished, and that a person who deliberately 
made a false statement at a public meet- 
ing for the purpose of its being published 
should be liable for an action for libel 
as if he had written it. That was the 
opinion of the late Lord Lyndhurst, and 
in that opinion he (Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) 
cordially agreed. But the Committee did 
not agree in this, and the Bill now only 
provided that the speaker of defamatory 
matter not amounting to slander might 
be sued if he did not apologise in the same 
Paper in which the report was given. 
This clause was framed by the present 
Attorney General, and was accepted as a 
compromise by the Committee upstairs. 
The 5th clause was a new one, and by it 
he proposed to protect the publication of 
the reports of proceedings in Parliament, 
and when in Committee he should be pre- 
pared to defend the clause. The remaining 
clauses it was not necessary then to men- 
tion. The present state of the libel law 
in respect to costs was very unsatisfactory. 
In England, if a plaintiff recovered under 
40s., he only got 40s. costs; while in Ire- 
land, one farthing damages carried the 
whole of the costs. All such details, how- 
ever, could be more properly discussed in 
Committee than now, if any objection were 
raised to these clauses. Then came three 
clauses making alterations in the criminal 
law of libel. At present any person who 
was libelled had three modes of procedure 
opentohim. He might either bring his 
action, in which event both parties could 
be examined at tlie trial; he might, by leave 
of a Judge, file a criminal information in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which 
case he would be required to give security 
for costs; or he might, without any pre- 
liminary proceedings, send up a bill of in- 
dictment to the grand jury, and if he 
adopted the latter course he would be en- 
tirely exempted from all liability to pay 
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the prosecution might prove to be, and at 
the same time he could shut the mouth of 
the defendant and prevent him from being 
examined, There were several other in- 
conveniences connected with the proceeding 
by indictment. For example, the defend- 
ant had no means of compelling the pro- 
secutor to go on, and it was most unfair 
also that the latter, standing in the place 
of the Crown, had the privilege of chal- 
lenging jurors to any extent—a privilege 
which was denied to the defendant. The 
present Bill provided that no one should 
be at liberty to send up an indictment for 
libel without a previous preliminary exa- 
mination before a magistrate, and that 
the defendant should not be committed for 
trial unless the plaintiff or prosecutor gave 
security for the payment of costs in the 
event of the defendant being acquitted or 
the proceedings abandoned. Other clauses 
provided that every case must be proceeded 
with within a year, and that both prosecu- 
tors and defendants should be competent 
to be examined as witnesses. It ought to 
be mentioned, however, that nothing in 
the Bill applied to libels which were pub- 
lished with a view to extort money. There 
were some other clauses relating to plead- 
ings and bills of particulars which it was 
unnecessary to discuss on the present occa- 
sion, and he would therefore move that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.’’—( Sir Colman O° Loghlen.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there were 
many inconveniences inseparable from a 
short Session convened for a particular 
purpose, and he thought the House was 
bound to guard its proceedings from the 
danger of abuse to which it was rendered 
liable by an exceptional Session like the 
present. Parliament had been convened 
for the purpose of considering the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
spect to the Abyssinian expedition, and it 
seemed to be a general understanding that 
the House would not be sitting in a fort- 
night’s time, although, for his own part, 
he must confess he was unaware of that 
fact when he gave notice of his intention 
to move to postpone for a fortnight the 
second reading of this Bill. He might 
remark that he never made a Motion 
without first ascertaining whether he was 
acting in accordance with the practice and 
the Standing Orders of the House, and he 
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would now briefly narrate what had oc- 
curred with respect to this Bill during 
the present Session. On Friday night 
the hon. and learned Member for Clare 
obtained leave to introduce the Bill; but 
surely no one could have dreamt at that 
time that the hon. and learned Baronet 
intended to deprive the House of the pe- 
riod usually allowed them for examining 
the nature and effect of the measure. If 
he (Mr. Newdegate) had thought there 
had been any such intention, he should 
most certainly have raised an objection 
on the first reading of the Bill. Well, 
although he (Mr. Newdegate), on appli- 
cation to the Vote Office, obtained a copy 
of the Bill on Monday night, the Bill was 
not delivered and in the hands of Members 
until Tuesday morning, and yet the House 
was now asked to read it a second time. 
In other words, hon. Members had been 
allowed only about thirty hours to ascer- 
tain what were the contents of a Bill re- 
lating to a subject of great importance. 
The House ought not to sanction such 
- unnecessary haste if it desired to main- 
tain its high character as a deliberative 
assembly — for it should be remembered 
that hon. Members were bound not only 
to consider the Bill themselves, but also 
to communicate with their constituents on 
the subject. The Standing Orders wisely 
provided against the House being taken by 
surprise in this matter, and Lord Eversley, 
in his evidence before the Committee on 
Public Business some years ago, stated 
that in all the improvements made in 
the conduct of public business, the ob- 
ject had been to let the House understand 
exactly what they would have to discuss, 
to prevent surprises, and to give some cer- 
tainty to their proceedings. He might 
also mention that a proposal had been 
made by the House of Lords that when 
Bills had been considered and passed 
through all their stages in the House 
of Commons, but had reached the House of 
Lords too late to be properly considered in 
the same Session, the House of Commons 
should at the commencement of the follow- 
ing Session send up such Bills at once to 
the Lords for their consideration. It was 
only proposed, however, that this should be 
done in pursuance of a formal Resolution of 
that House and on due notice being given; 
and yet the Committee to which the sub- 
ject had been referred, and of which the 
late Sir James Graham was the Chairman, 
recommended that the proposal should not 
be adopted. But the hon. and learned 
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Baronet (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) had not 
even attempted to proceed by Resolution, 
although he had endeavoured to obtain for 
an important measure an advantage which 
the Committee on Public Business refused 
to grant, even after the passing of a Reso- 
lution which would be the act of the whole 
House and not of any individual Member. 
The object was to prevent the Legislature 
being taken by surprise. In the case of 
the Bill before the House an attempt was 
made to take the House bysurprise. The 
Motion for taking the second reading of 
this Bill, then, might be within the 
letter of the Standing Orders, but was 
distinctly opposed to the practice of the 
House; it was as distinctly opposed to the 
spirit of the Standing Orders. By the 
usual and approved practice of the House, 
a fortnight was allowed between the in- 
troduction of a Bill of importance and its 
second reading. Gradually, however, the 
House had been departing from the wise 
practice, according to which the princi- 
ple of a Bill was discussed on the second 
reading, the new practice being to discuss 
principles in Committee, and he thought 
it time that a check should be interposed 
to the growing evil. Without going into 
the subject-matter of the Bill, and re- 
serving to himself the right of express- 
ing his dissent from many of the points 
mentioned by the hon. and learned Ba- 
ronet, he contented himself with moving, 
by way of Amendment, that the second 
reading of the Bill be deferred for a fort- 
night. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day fort- 
night.” —(Mr. Newdegate.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir ROBERT COLLIER said, if the 
Bill had been confined to the clauses which 
gave extended liberty to the Press, he 
should have endeavoured to expedite it 
by every possible means. He entirely 
agreed with the object of the 1st clause, 
which was to protect newspaper reporters 
when they reported faithfully the proceed- 
ings at a public meeting. But the Bill 
appeared to contain other provisions which 
he deemed to be in the last degree ob- 
jectionable. There. was the provision 
tending to restrict freedom of discussion 
at public meetings. The 3rd clause pro- 
vided for the first time that a man should 
be liable for what he spoke at public 
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meetings to the same extent as if the 
words were written. He (Sir Robert 
Collier) held not only that there was a 
difference made by the law of this country, 
but that there was a fundamental distinc- 
tion between words spoken and words 
written. Words written were taken by 
the law to express the deliberate convic- 
tion of the writer; words spoken had a 
different force attributed to them. Al- 
lowance was made for expressions used in 
the heat of debate. Besides, some men 
had not sufficient command of language to 
express their opinions with perfect clear- 
ness ; and it was well known that a con- 
stant conflict of testimony was going on as 
to what words had really been spoken on 
a particular occasion. For these among 
other reasons he thought the law had 
wisely protected the privilege of speech, 
so far as a man did not impute to his 
neighbour an indictable offence, or some- 
thing calculated to be injurious to him or 
his business. As for speeches calculated 
to bring men into contempt or ridicule, 
he had heard such, not only out of the 
House, but in the House; and a high 
authority among them had said that in- 
vective and sarcasm were the ornaments of 
debate, yet the object of invective and 
sarcasm was to hold their adversaries up 
to ridicule and contempt. Without, how- 
ever, entering on this matter, he might 
say that because an essential part of the 
Bill tended to curtail the privilege of dis- 
cussion in a manner injurious to the public 
interest, he thought it highly desirable 
that the principle of the Bill should be 
discussed in that House, and he advised 
the hon. and learned Baronet to concur in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire so far as not to press 
his Motion for the second reading. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
after what had fallen from the two hon. 
Gentlemen he did not feel justified in 
pressing the second reading. If the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire would 
withdraw his Amendment, he would then 
move that the second reading of the Bill 
be postponed until the 12th February. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn ; Second Reading deferred to Wed- 
nesday, 12th February. 
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SUPPLY. 
Resolution reported ; 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,000,000, be 
nted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
xpenses of the Expedition to Abyssinia, beyond 
the ordinary Grants for 1867-8.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Newnvrcars, Bill for the 
Commutation of Church Rates, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Newprcare and Colonel 
Srvarr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 10.] 


MINES ASSESSMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Percy Wrwpnam, Bill to 
assess Mines to Local Rates, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Percy Wynnum, Mr. Cavenvisn 
Bentinck, and Mr. Henpersoy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, November 28, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bux—First Reading — 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental * (3). 


TURKEY—INSURRECTION IN CRETE. 
QUESTION, 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE asked the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he was 
prepared to lay on the Table the further 
Correspondence relating to the Cretan In- 
surrection which he promised at the end 
of last Session? He thought it very de- 
sirable that the papers should be produced 
as early as possible, because it appeared 
that the negotiations which had for some 
time been made to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Porte and its revolted 
subjects had failed, and that a correspond- 
ence of considerable importance with other 
Powers, which might lead to complications, 
had taken place. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Additional 
papers on this subject of Crete are now in 
preparation, and will be laid on the table 
of the House before the adjournment for 
the Christmas holydays. 

























815 Union Workhouses 
UNION WORKHOUSES AND 
INFIRMARIES. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Te Eart or DEVON rose to move 
that there be laid before this House Copy 
of a Letter dated 16th August, 1866, and 
addressed by the Poor Law Board to their 
Medical Officer, Dr. Edward Smith, in- 
structing him to visit Five or Six Work- 
houses in each of the Poor Law Inspectors’ 
Distriets (not including the Metropolis), 
and to report upon the Sufficiency of the 
existing Arrangements for the Care and 
Treatment of the Sick Poor in such Work- 
houses; and also, Copy of the Report, 
with the Appendix, of Dr. Edward Smith, 
dated 15th of April, 1867. In moving for 
these Returns he had two objects to serve— 
the one to place the Special Reports upon 
forty-eight workhouses in various parts of 
England and Wales before their Lord- 
ships and the public; and the second, to 
give himself an opportunity of explaining 
—as he thought it was very necessary to 
do at this time—the duties and powers 
which belong to various parties who are 
connected in different ways with the ma- 
nagement of workhouses and infirmaries, 
It was, of course, known to their Lord- 
ships that public attention had been of 
late very much directed to the condition of 
workhouses and infirmaries. Various gen- 
tlemen had paid voluntary visits to these 
institutions, and had published reports of 
their visits in the leading medical journals 
of the metropolis. He desired, in the first 
instance, to say that he did not for a mo- 
ment intend to throw doubt upon the mo- 
tives which actuated those gentlemen ; and 
still less was he inclined to doubt the real 
benefit which would fesult to the work- 
houses from the inquiries which they had 
voluntarily and laboriously carried on. No 
Department ought to be superior to re- 
ceiving useful information, from whatever 
quarter it might come; and he, for one, 
believed that a Department was under an 
obligation to those who brought before it a 
real grievance candidly, fairly, and tempe- 
rately. It was with that view he looked 
upon the reports in the medical journals, 
from which, supplemented as it would be 
by the action of the Poor Law Board, he 
believed good would result, He could 


not forget that in the year 1865, gentle- 
men connected, he believed, with those 
journals, or perhaps with an Association 
working for a similar object, made very 
important investigations into the metropo- 
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litan workhouses, and in that respect acted, 
so to say, as pioneers to those measures of 
reform which subsequently, when based 
upon the recommendations of the Poor Law 
Inspectors, were matured and adopted in 
the Bill which received the sanction of the 
House in the last Session of Parliament. 
He thought it was important that their 
Lordships should have before them a state- 
ment of the organization which existed 
in the country for the general manage- 
ment of the workhouses and infirmaries, 
There are no less, in England and Wales, 
than 663 unions, including the metro- 
politan unions. Those unions, setting 
aside those in the metropolitan districts, 
were divided into eleven inspectorial dis- 
tricts, each placed under the manage- 
ment of one Inspector connected with the 
Poor Law Board. He was anxious to 
bear testimony to the ability, efficiency, 
and conscienciousness of the gentlemen 
who acted in the office of Inspectors. It 
was an office requiring a*combination of 
qualities which was not easy to be met 
with. It required a knowledge of detail 
combined with a power and ability of taking 
and acting upon general views of public 
policy. It required a union of firmness 
and vigour, with temper and tact, which he 
again said could not always be met with. 
Speaking now, as he was justified in doing 
by considerable experience in the Depart- 
ment over which he had the honour to 
preside, he said conscientiously that the 
Department and the public were under 
great obligations to the gentlemen who so 
efficiently performed the duties of their 
situation, In each of the workhouses of 
the distriets to which he had alluded there 
was an infirmary which was more or less 
adequate. It was right their Lordships 
should be aware that those infirmaries were 
originally intended for the accommodation 
of only those casee which arose within the 
workhouse ; but they had now—certainly 
in the metropolis, and partly in some large 
towns—become rather places for the re- 
ception of those who would otherwise have 
been attended at their own houses, and 
they had ceased to have the character of 
infirmaries for indoor sick only. Thus it 
came to pass that many of our workhouses, 
which were originally intended by the 
framers of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
and the Legislature mainly to meet the 
claims of the able-bodied destitute for re- 
lief, had become, in many cases, little more 
than hospitals or infirmaries. It would 
be obvious at once to their Lordships that 
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the buildings intended for the one purpose 
could only at considerable expense and some 
delay be adequately fitted to and adapfed 
for the altered purposes which the changed 
circumstances required. The workhouses, 
with those infirmaries, were placed by the 
rules and regulations of the Poor Law 
Commissioners under the management of 
a Visiting Committee, who were appointed 
by the Guardians. The duty of the Visit- 
ing Committee was thus prescribed— 
‘The Guardians shall appoint one or more 
Visiting Committees from their own body ; and 
each of such Committees shall carefully examine 
the workhouse or workhouses of the Union once in 
every week at the least, inspect the last reports 
of the chaplain and medical officer, examine the 
stores, afford, so far as is practicable, to the in- 
mates an opportunity of making any complaints, 
and investigate any complaints that may be made 
to them.” 
Having done all these things the instruc- 
tions required that they should embody in 
writing for the information of the guar- 
dians, in answer to certain questions, such 
information as they had acquired, Again, 
it was the duty of the guardians to see that 
all cleanliness was observed, to remedy defi- 
ciencies in the building, to repair defects in 
drainage and ventilation, and to attend to 
other matters necessary for the health of 
the inmates. In addition to that security 
for the good management of the house, it 
was also required that the Inspector of the 
district should once in every half-year visit 
the workhouse, and on each occasion go 
into a detailed investigation of every point 
connected with the health of the inmates, 
and the cleanliness of the place, especially 
of the sick wards, and report the result to 
the Poor Law Board, besides entering the 
results of his inquiry in the Visitors’ 
Book. Thus it was clear that if each per- 
formed his duty it would not be easy for 
any abuse to escape detection. But this 
organization he was bound to admit had in 
many instances brokendown. It appeared 
that in many unions in the country in 
which the visits to be made by the Com- 
mittee ought to have been weekly, were 
very scantily and carelessly performed, if 
performed at all. He knew himself in- 
stances in which the Visiting Committees 
allowed one or two months to pass over 
without discharging their duties ; thus one 
very important security failed, and he there- 
fore thought it almost imperative that in- 
creased power should be given to the Poor 
Law Board in this respect, and other mea- 
sures taken for regular and periodical visits 
of the houses in case of the Visiting Com- 
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mittees neglecting their duties. At pre- 
sent the Poor Law Board had only the 
ore of appointing a paid visitor if the 

isiting Committee neglected their duty 
for a period of three months. He believed 
that the Poor Law Board ought to be ena- 
bled to exercise that power within a shorter 
period. The next point he wished to bring 
under their Lordships’ notice was that re- 
specting the power which the Poor Law 
Board possessed in the event of the guar- 
dians declining to remedy the defects thus 
brought under their notice. He bore will- 
ing testimony to the cordial and zealous 
co-operation of the guardians, in the great 
majority of cases, with the Poor Law Board 
in the administration of the law. The 
mere fact that though the Poor Law Board 
had no power to order the erection of work- 
houses, no less than £6,000,000 had been 
spent by the voluntary act of the guardians 
in endeavouring to carry out the law by 
the erection of workhouses since the Act 
had passed showed the willingness and 
readiness of the guardians to co-operate 
with the Board. But there were, unfor- 
tunately, remarkable instances of the con- 
trary. He would not on this occasion 
mention any particular union ; but he held 
in his hand a paper which showed that dur- 
ing no less a period than five years the 
Poor Law Board had been continually urg- 
ing upon the guardians of a particular 
union the necessity of erecting a new work- 
house, in place of one obviously inadequate 
to the wants of even the able-bodied, to say 
nothing of the sick. He had yesterday un- 
der his consideration papers which showed 
that in the case of another union a very rea- 
sonable and proper proposal had repeatedly 
been pressed upon the consideration of the 
guardians by the Inspector for the erection 
of new infirmary and new infection wards, 
but the subject was invariably adjourned 
by the guardians. Facts, indeed, conti- 
nually arose showing how necessary it was 
that the Board should have more power 
over the guardians. It was quite true that 
under the old Poor Law the Board had power 
to order a certain expenditure for enlarg- 
ing or improving workhouses ; but the ex- 
penditure was not to exceed £50 for each 
parish—an amount which was obviously in- 
sufficient for the alterations which cireum- 
stances might occasionally demand, It was 
also true that a very beneficial Act was 
passed in 1866 under which the Board ac- 
quired power to expend, without the consent 
of the guardians, a sum equal to one-tenth 
of the average amount expended for the 
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to which it seemed to the Poor Law Board 
that the ends of morality and humanity 
would not be satisfied without a more 
public inquiry—en inquiry conducted not 
by the Inspector for the district, but by 
an Inspector specially sent by the Board 
for that purpose, and accompanied by the 
Medical Officer of the Board. He had now 
placed before their Lordships, as clearly as 
he could, the powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the different parties connected 
with the management of workhouses, and 
he had done so in the belief that if defects 
were brought forward, or abuses discovered, 
it was most important that their Lordships 
and the public should have an opportu- 
nity of knowing who, under certain cir- 
cumstances, should justly be held respon- 
sible for their continuance. The Poor 
Law Board frankly accepted the respon- 
sibility and duty of making such ad- 
ministrative arrangements for the treat- 
ment of the sick poor under their charge 
as might be consistent with the best sani- 
tary knowledge of the day, and most con- 
ducive to the proper curative treatment of 
the patients. The Board did not shrink in 
any way from any public remarks and com- 
ments that might be made on them—com- 
ments which, when temperately, calmly, 
judiciously and candidly made, were often 
very important auxiliaries in the perform- 
ance of public duty. Having explained the 
powers of the Board, he would say that it 
might become necessary to apply in the 
next Session for increased powers in some 
respects ; and if that were done, he felt 
confident that the Legislature would not 
refuse justly and reasonably to strengthen 
the hands of the Board. 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, 

Copy of a Letter, dated 16th August 1866, and 
addressed by the Poor Law Board to their Me- 
dical Officer, Dr. Edward Smith, instructing him 
to visit Five or Six Workhouses in each of the 
Poor Law Inspectors’ Districts (not including 
the Metropolis), and to report upon the Sufficiency 
of the existing Arrangements for the Care and 
Treatment of the Sick Poor in such Workhouses : 
And also, 

Copy of the Report of Dr. Edward Smith, dated 
15th April 1867, and made in pursuance of the 
above-mentioned instructions, after visiting Forty- 
eight Workhouses situate in various Parts of 
England and Wales; together with the Appendix 
to such Report containing the Observations of 
Dr. Smith upon each of the Workhouses in ques- 
tion.—( The Earl of Devon.) 


Tue ArcusisHop oF YORK thanked 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Devon) for the 
statement he had made, and said that he 
thought that the Reports which he had 
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moved for would no doubt prove very im- 
portant documents. In the interesting re- 
marks he had made, the noble Earl had 
not, however, informed their Lordships 
upon what principle the forty-eight unions 
had been selected, but no doubt he would 
kindly give them that information. Ano- 
ther point of great importance was that 
these Reports would be much more valu- 
able if they had been submitted to the 
respective Boards of Guardians, and their 
opinion obtained as to any action to be 
taken thereon, As to the investigation 
that had taken place at Bedminster, it ap- 
peared that the official Report was not 
submitted to the Board of Guardians, and 
as soon as they obtained it through some 
other channel, Sir Arthur Elton, the chair- 
man, pronounced the Report to be most 
meagre and unsatisfactory. It was no 
doubt desirable that the different Boards of 
Guardians should have seen the Reports 
so that Parliament might be made ac- 
quainted with their opinions, and might 
know whether they meant to take any 
action. He believed that a good deal of the 
dissension between the guardians and the 
Poor Law Board had arisen from the cha- 
racter of modern workhouses not being ap- 
preciated ; these workhouses were really 
hospitals, but they had not been conducted 
according to the known principles of hos- 
pital management. The greater part of 
the inmates were necessarily persons re- 
quiring constant medical care, and the 
guardians were not accustomed to the 
management of patients who wanted such 
treatment. And, again, without desiring to 
cast any reflection upon the Inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Poor Law Board, he must 
say that these gentlemen were not always 
qualified to appreciate the wants of hospital 
patients, and the principles which should 
govern a well-regulated hospital. Thus, 
according to the practice in the best hospi- 
tals, at least 1,000 cubic feet of air should be 
allowed for every sick person, and paid day 
and night nurses should be employed when 
required. What they were now about to 
receive was not a Report of Inspectors, 
but a Report of an Inspector of Inspectors ; 
and therefore it would be interesting to 
compare the ordinary Reports of the In- 
spectors of these workhouses with the ex- 
traordinary Report now asked for by the 
noble Earl at the head of the Poor Law 
Board. It gave him great gratification 
to hear that a measure on this subject 
would be introduced during the present 
Session—and he had no doubt that every 
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one who took an interest in the subject 
would look forward to that measure with 
the greatest interest and anxiety. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
their Lordships had doubtless listened, as 
certainly he had, with great interest and 
satisfaction to the statement which had 
been made by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Poor Law Board. He agreed 
with the right rev. Prelate that it was 
worth the attention of the noble Earl 
to consider whether it would not be ad- 
visable to extend his Motion so that it 
should embrace the Reports of the Inspee- 
tors, to the production of which he could 
not see any possible objection. The noble 
Earl had gone into the question of the 
powers and authority with which the Poor 
Law Board was invested ; and it was im- 
possible to doubt, from what had fallen 
from him, that it was his deliberate con- 
viction that those powers and that autho- 
rity were not sufficient. If that opinion 
of the noble Earl were correct, and these 
powers were insufficient to carry out the 
ordinary requirements of deceney and hu- 
manity, Parliament would not hesitate to 
grant such additional powers to the Board 
as would enable them to perform their 
duty to the satisfaction of the country. If 


the responsibility of supervising the work- 


houses was cast upon the Poor Law Board, 
it was only just that they should have suffi- 
cient power conferred upon them to enable 
them to discharge themselves of that re- 
sponsibility. It would, of course, be pre- 
mature to enter into a discussion of the 
reforms to which the noble Earl had re- 
ferred, until after the production of the 
Report for which his noble Friend moved ; 
but he could not help expressing his gra- 
tification at hearing the noble Earl’s prc- 
mise to give his full attention to this most 
important subject ; and he hoped that the 
observations of the noble Earl were an 
earnest of really well-considered legislative 
action on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He used the phrase ‘ well- 
considered,’’ for no one could doubt for a 
moment that the work was one involving 
serious difficulties. Many, indeed, of the 
difficulties which last year had beset the 
reform of the metropolitan workhouses 
would have to be encountered in endeavour- 
ing to introduce reform into those of the 
provinces. It was absolutely necessary 
that there should be some classification of 
the inmates, for he believed it was the 
practice in many parts of the country to 
send persons to the workhouses as a pre- 
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liminary step to sending them to the 
lunatie asylums, than which nothing could 
be more injurious, if not more fatal, to 
those who were mentally afflicted. It ap- 
peared from the last Report of the Poor 
Law Board that out of the 40,000 sick 
persons now maintained in various work- 
houses throughout the country, no less than 
10,000 were said to belong to the insane, 
or partially insane classes. So, too, it would 
be necessary to inquire into the alleged 
inadequacy of the salaries and of the 
general powers of the medical officers of 
the workhouses, These were questions 
which had been taken into consideration 
in effecting a reform in the metropolitan 
workhouses, and they would be sure to 
arise in any attempt to reform the provin- 
cial institutions. On the other hand, some 
difficulties which existed with regard to 
the metropolitan workhouses, would not be 
felt in dealing with those in the provinces. 
Thus, in the provinees, land being often 
cheaper than in the metropolis, it would in 
many places be easy to secure large space 
and ventilation; and he also hoped that 
vested interests would prove less formidable 
in the provinces than they had done in the 
metropolis. Still, it must not be forgotten 
that the number of provincial workhouses 
was vastly greater than those which had 
been dealt with in the metropolis, and that 
therefore not only must the operations in 
dealing with the former be upon a much 
wider seale, but the expense involved 
would be far beyond that which had been 
incurred in improving the latter institutions, 
It had been stated that it would be impos- 
sible to find fit persons to undertake the 
supervision of the provincial workhouses ; 
but if the right measures were adopted it 
would not be difficult to discover a suffi- 
cient number of well-qualified men in our 
country gentlemen, among whom there 
was an almost inexhaustible fund of ex- 
perience and knowledge of local matters, 
and though it might be a task of greater 
difficulty, he did not despair of finding a 
sufficient supply of similar men in our pro- 
vincial towns. In any steps that might be 
taken for the reform of these institutions 
he should also be glad to see the co-opera- 
tion of private benevolence secured as far as 
possible—a co-operation which there was 
no real difficulty in regulating by, and 
subordinating to the necessary discipline 
of every hospital, and which experience 
had shown to be of the utmost service in 
those institutions. There was one point 
upon which the noble Earl had not touched, 
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but which deserved the most careful eon- 
sideration on his part. It had been clearly 
proved in the recent inquiries into the me- 
tropolitan workhouses that a certain com- 
bination of professional, technical, or, if 
they pleased, scientific knowledge was abso- 
lutely necessary in those who were intrusted 
with the inspecting and controlling of 
these institutions ; and it was a matter for 
the serious consideration of the noble Earl 
how far he could extend to the provincial 
workhouses that scientific inspection which 
was already extended to the metropolitan 
district. No doubt, the inevitable result 
of such reforms upon the large scale now 
asked for must entail a considerable ex- 
pense. The rates had been carried down 
almost as low as they could go—many of 
the payers of poor rates were, it was well 
known, but very little superior in condition 
to the recipients of parochial relief; and 
therefore it required great consideration 
and care lest while imposing fresh burdens 
on the rates upon the one hand they in- 
creased pauperism on the other. He must 
further confess he looked with great jea- 
lousy on any tendency to create large 
official establishments, apt to become un- 
wieldy and unmanageable. He did not 
intend to criticize his noble Friend’s ad- 
ministration at the Poor Law Board. A 
great deal of what his noble Friend had 
told them was urged in excuse of the 
course they had taken ; but he must say 
that for many years past the conduct, of 
that Board had been such as to appear, at 
all events to a general observer, dilatory, 
uncertain, irregular, and perhaps contra- 
dictory. They had recently witnessed a 
paralysis of all administrative action ; they 
had seen in some of the most serious cases 
the spectacle of the central Board waiting 
for the action of the local Board, and the 
local Board waiting for the impulse which 
the central Board ought to have given ; the 
result being that nothing was done. The 
Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat so long and published so many volumes 
upon this subject had reported in favour of 
strengthening the hands of the Poor Law 
Board. It was quite possible that that body 
should be strengthened ; but he hoped 
when his noble Friend brought forward 
his Bill he would be able to show that they 
had made good use of all the power which 
Parliament had placed in their hands. 
Anxiously as he desired to see a great im- 
provement, he was hardly so sanguine as 
to the result anticipated by the most rev. 
Prelate as to expect to see the work- 
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houses throughout the country converted 
into first-rate model hospitals ; but he did 
think it incumbent on Parliament, no 
matter at what expense or sacrifice, to save 
them at all events from the scandal of such 
cases as had recently come to light in two 
or three parts of the country, and to pro- 
vide that, while an ample pressure or, even 
if they pleased, coercion was placed on the 
able-bodied paupers who would not work, 
a decent retreat should be afforded to the 
aged sick and infirm. 

Lorp HOUGHTON was very glad that 
the noble Earl had shown that this ques- 
tion of workhouse hospitals had engaged 
his attention, and was likely to form the 
subject of future legislation. It was en- 
tirely a new question, and altogether sepa- 
rate from the ordinary conditions under 
which the Poor Law had hitherto been 
conducted and the poor rates collected. 
Great care must be taken, for if changes 
were rashly and inconsiderately made the 
effect might be to produce something not 
unlike a demoralization which existed in 
the old time, when the poorhouse was a 
place of resort for all kinds of idleness and 
improvidence. He hoped the noble Earl 
in any new legislation would guard against 
thisdanger. But, besides the question of 
danger, there was also the question of 
justice to the ratepayers. The poor rate, 
as now collected, bore so hard and de- 
scended so low that in many cases there 
was very little difference between those 
who paid the rate and the recipients of 
relief. It appeared to him that when they 
introduced the question of large hospital 
accommodation in connection with these 
institutions, it might also be a question for 
consideration whether it might be advisable 
to place a portion of the charge on the 
county rate or the Consolidated Fund. He 
ventured to suggest to the noble Earl that 
it was a very serious question whether this 
question should not assume a totally differ- 
ent character. That involved a very serious 
question of public justice. He would ask 
those who brought prominently forward 
particular cases of harshness, whether it 
was not very probable that the condition 
of the paupers if left at home would have 
been at least as bad as it had been found 
in the workhouses. It was an extremely 
difficult question, for there were two parties 
to be considered, the pauper and the rate- 
payer, and he hoped the noble Earl who 
was so worthily intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law Department, 
would be enabled to assure them that the 
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measure he contemplated would be at once 
just to the ratepayer and humane to the 
poor. 

Tue Eart or DEVON said, in reply to 
the most rev. Prelate, that the Inspector 
of the district had visited the union more 
than once, and had brought the facts be- 
fore the guardians previous to their being 
placed before the Poor Law Board. With 
respect to the Reports under Mr. Hardy’s 
circular, he must consider whether it was 
desirable to lay them upon the table of the 
House, but his impression was that it might 
be advisable to do so. Perhaps his noble 
Friend would allow him a day or two to 
consider the matter. His noble Friend 
had referred to the question of the insane 
at present in workhouses, and to the prac- 
tice of sending dangerous lunatics to work- 
houses for a short time previous to their 
being sent to the asylum. This was, of 
course, a very injurious practice, and 
wherever that system prevailed it was de- 
sirable that it should be checked. There 
was also another class of insane persons 
—those whom it was legal to detain in 
workhouses—who were not injurious to 
themselves or others. He believed it would 
be most desirable that that class should be 
withdrawn from the workhouses. His noble 
Friend had stated, and this was no doubt 
the fact in many cases, that the rate- 
payers themselves were little, if at all, 
raised, as to their pecuniary means, above 
the class whom they were called on to aid 
in supporting. He could only say that it 
would be the object of the Poor Law 
Board, in carrying out such improvements 
as may be necessary, to bear this in mind, 
and, as far as possible, to prevent or miti- 
gate the pressure of unusual demands for 
rates, unless public considerations interfere. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 
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Epirus, §¢., to Greece. 
First Reading —Sale of — on Sunday * 


; Compulsory Church Rates Abolition * 
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Tolidays * [15]. 
Second Reading—Sales of Reversions * [8]. 
Committee— Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment * [2]. 
Report—Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amend- 
ment [2]. 





SPAIN—DESTRUCTION OF THE 
“ MERMAID.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there has been any fur- 
ther Correspondence concerning the de- 
struction of the Mermaid, and whether 
the Spanish Government propose to give 
any compensation to the owners of that 
vessel ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Yes, Sir, some 
further Correspondence has taken place on 
the subject, and the Spanish Government, 
acting, I am bound to say, in a very fair 
and friendly spirit, have accepted the sug- 
gestion which I made to refer the matter 
to arbitration. The details have not been 
yet arranged, but the principle has been 
agreed upon. 


TURKEY—ANNEXATION OF EPIRUS 
AND THESSALY TO GREECE, 


QUESTION, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been drawn toa letter in The Times of 
the 21st of September, in which it is 
stated that in 1862 Mr. Elliott was in- 
structed to inform the Greek Government 
that England would see with pleasure the 
annexation of Epirus and Thessaly to 
Greece, as an earnest of peace and tran- 
quillity in the East; whether there are any 
Papers in the Foreign Office to prove the 
accuracy of this statement; and, if so, 
whether the noble Lord will lay them upon 
the table ? 

Lorp STANLEY : Sir, I have seen the 
letter referred to in the Question of my 
hon. Friend, and I may therefore state 
briefly what has occurred. In 1862, when 
the question of placing an English Prinee 
on the Throne of Greece was much dis- 
cussed at Athens, a diplomatist in the Turk- 
ish service expressed to one of our foreign 
Ministers his personal conviction that under 
certain circumstances the Porte would not 
object to the rectification of the Greek 
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frontier to the advantage of Greece, though 
involving some sacrifice of Turkish terri- 
tory. In December of that year, Mr. 
Elliott was sent on a mission to Athens, 
not with special reference to that com- 
munication, but being there he was in- 
structed to make inquiries on the subject, 
and the result showed that the diplomatist 
in question had spoken solely on his own 
authority, expressing simply his private 
and personal opinion, and that the Turkish 
Government entertained a very great ob- 
jection to any such cession of territory. 
On receiving that reply, Lord Russell re- 
fused to take any further notice of the 
communication, and nothing more has been 
done on the subject. 


ARMY—PERTH BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAYLEY POTTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for War, 
Whether it is a fact that the use of gas 
as a means of lighting has been discon- 
tinued at the Perth Barracks, and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to state the 
reasons for the change ; and whether he 
is aware that in consequence of the dimi- 
nution of light resulting from the change 
mavy men who previously spent their 
spare time in reading and other amuse- 
ments inside the barracks are now induced 
to frequent whisky-shops and other similar 
places which abound in Perth ? 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: My atten- 
tion, Sir, was called to this subject by the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), 
and I am sorry to say it is a fact that the 
use of gas as a means of lighting has been 
discontinued at the Perth Barracks on ac- 
count of the very high price asked for gas 
by the gas company of that town. Fora 
considerable time gas was supplied to the 
barracks at 4s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
but the price now asked is 6s. 8d., in con- 
sequence, I am informed, of some rival 
companies having amalgamated. Now, the 
War Office has in no instance paid more 
than 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and that 
sum was offered to, but declined by, the 
company at Perth. We did not feel justi- 
fied in paying the unusual mi that was 
asked for supplying the soldiers with gas. 
With reference to the last part of the 
Question of the hon. Member, I am afraid 
that in the firet instance some of the sol- 
diers went out of the barracks for amuse- 
ment in consequence of the change ; but I 
have done all in my power to check that 
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evil. I have directed that there should be 
a good supply of fuel, and that in lieu of 
gas some other efficient mode of lighting 
the recreation-rooms should be resorted to. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether the charge 
made to the barracks is the same as in 
other large buildings at Perth? I do not 
understand that the right hon. Gentleman 
would wish to insist on getting gas cheaper 
than other people. [‘ Order!” 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON: I really 
have not made it my business to ascertain 
what is the price charged for gas to other 
establishments in the town. I have rather 
regarded it as a question whether we 
should be justified in paying a higher price 
at Perth than in any other part of the 
Kingdom. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WATKIN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When he proposes to lay further 
Papers before the House in reference to 
the questions under discussion between the 
Government of Her Majesty and the Go- 
vernment of the United States; and whe- 
ther he proposes before the House adjourns 
to make any statement to the House as to 
the negotiations which have been in pro- 
gress during his period in office ? 

Lorp STANLEY: I shall be quite 
ready to lay upon the table such Papers as 
there are before the adjournment. They 
are very brief. Indeed, they consist of 
only two despatches, and, as they will tell 
their own story, 1 do not see that there is 
any occasion for me to make any state- 
ment on the subject. 


NAVY—SHEATHING IRON VESSELS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE STUCLEY said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether the method of Sheath- 
ing Iron Vessels with Copper, invented 
by Captain Roux, and adopted in the 
French Naval Service, has been tested by 
the Naval authorities in England, and with 
what success ? 

Mr. CORRY said, that as far as the 
Admiralty bad been informed the method 
invented by Captain Roux had not been 
applied to any iron armour-clad vessel of 
war in the French Navy. It had, how- 
ever, been applied to a wooden armour-clad 
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corvette, and the principle was well known 
to our professional architects. In their 
opinion our system was preferable to that 
of Captain Roux. He might add that the 
question of coppering iron vessels for some 
time engaged the constant attention of 
the Admiralty. 


> 
COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
PORTUGAL.—QUESTION, 


Cotonet BARTTELOT said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether a Treaty of 
Commerce has lately been concluded with 
the Kingdom of Portugal, by which the 
Wines of that country are to be admitted 
into Great Britain at a reduced Duty—if 
so, what was to be the rate of Duty, and 
at what date the new Duty will be levied ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, no such treaty 
has either been concluded or determined 
upon. Much correspondence has passed on 
the subject ; but as yet the two Govern- 
ments have not been able to come to an 
agreement, 


SPIRIT, WINE, AND BEER LICENCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government during the present Session 
to introduce any Measure by which the 
granting of Licences for the sale ef Spirits, 
Wine, and Beer shall be placed under the 
same jurisdiction ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In con- 
sequence, Sir, of the great pressure of 
other business I have been unable to go 
as fully into this question as I could have 
wished to do before introducing a measure 
on the subject. I am therefore not in a 
position to say that any measure will be 
introduced ; much less can I say that a 
measure will be introduced for placing un- 
der the same jurisdiction all the Licences 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, 


RATING OF CHARITABLE INSTITU- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Government have taken into considera- 
tion the propriety of restoring to Charitable 
Institutions the exemption from rating 
which they formerly enjoyed, and when 

Mr. Corry 
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they will be able to announce their decision 
on the subject ? 

Mr. HUNT replied, that the matter 
referred to by the hon. Gentieman had been 
under the consideration of the Government, 
and they had come to the conclusion that 
they ought not to deal with it separately, 
but in connection with the whole subject of 
exemption from rates. The general question, 
however, was one of great difficulty, and 
all he could say at present was that the 
Government were anxiously addressing 
themselves to its consideration, though he 
was unable to announce their decision on 
the subject. 


(Ireland). 


COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENDERSON said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he is prepared to give the 
House any information as to the progress 
made by the Royal Commission appointed 
in June, 1866, to inquire into the probable 
duration of the Coal Fields of Great Britain, 
the waste in production and consumption, 
and other matters connected with the 
same ; and, if he is able to state when the 
Commission will make a Report of its 
proceedings ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In con- 
sequence, Sir, of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, I have directed a letter to be written 
to the Secretary of the Commission, and 
I understand that in all probability the Re- 
port will be presented in the course of the 
next year. 


COUNTY GAOLS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether he intends to bring in a 
Bill this Session to consolidate the Gaols 
in Ireland into districts, instead of having 
one for each county as at present; and 
when the promised revision of prison dietary 
in Ireland will take effect ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO, in reply, said, 
he hoped that he should be able soon after 
the Recess to introduce a measure dealing 
with the whole question of County Prisons 
in Ireland. With regard to the dietary of 
the county prisons, he might mention that 
soon after Parliament rose in August last, 
a Commission of experienced medical men 
was appointed to inquire into that subject. 
The Commission consisted of Dr. Stokes, 

















one of the most eminent physicians in Ire- 
land ; Dr. Hill, one of the most experienced 
Poor Law Inspectors, and Dr. Burke, 
Superintendent of Medical Statistics in the 
Registrar General’s Office. Those gentle- 
men had already made considerable progress 
in their inquiry, and had received replies in 
the great majority of cases to the elaborate 
queries addressed by them to the medical 
officers of the various gaols. They had 
likewise received Returns of the dietary of 
the unions in which the county gaols were 
situated, and also much valuable information 
respecting the dietary of the labouring 
classes, and the rate of wages. All this 
information had been carefully tabulated, 
and he trusted that the Commissioners 
would conclude their labours shortly after 
Christmas. As soon as their Report was 
received, he should be prepared to act 
upon it with the least possible delay. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS ON OATHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether (referring to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners on Oaths) it is 
intended to bring in a Bill to render it un- 
necessary in future to impose any Oath ex- 
cept those which all persons may take con- 
scientiously and without difficulty, and es- 
pecially to abolish such Oaths as are now 
by Law imposed, and which, year after 
—_ are dispensed with by an Indemnity 

et? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, as 
soon as I was in a position to do so I 
placed the matter in the hands of a drafts- 
man, and instructed him to draw a Bill, 
having careful reference to the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners. He has found 
the task a very arduous one, for it will re- 
quire the repeal of nearly a hundred Acts ; 
and, under the circumstances, my hon. 
Friend will hardly expect me to give at 
present a more specific answer to his ques- 
tion. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
UNITED STATES—THE CUNARD CON- 
TRACT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAHAM said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
What, if any, arrangement has been or is 
being made for the conveyance of the Mails 
between Great Britain and the United 
States of America after the termination, 
on Saturday, the 28th of December, of 
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the present service, which has been so effi- 
ciently conducted ? He would also beg to 
ask whether the Government will produce 
the Correspondence with Mr. Burns, of the 
Cunard Company, and another between the 
Postmaster General and the Treasury on 
the same subject ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, it will be in the re- 
collection of the House that an arrange- 
ment was come to by the late Government, 
and adopted by the present one, that at 
the expiration of the Cunard Contract 
tenders should be asked for by public ad- 
vertisement. It was determined that there 
should be no regular system of subsidy for 
a term, but that shipowners should be asked 
to make offers for the conveyance of the 
mails on particular days of the week, and 
that they should receive the sea postage, 
leaving it to the Government of the United 
States to make a similar arrangement on 
their side. The answers received to our 
advertisement did not come up to our ex- 
pectations. There was an offer from the 
North German Lloyds for Tuesday, one 
from the Messrs. lnman’s for Thursday, 
one from the National Steamship Company 
for Friday, and one from the Hamburg 
American Steam Shipping Company for 
the same day; but there was no offer in 
the terms of our advertisement for that 
day on which the larger portion of our cor- 
respondence is in the habit of being sent 
—namely, Saturday, the mails of which 
leave Queenstown on Sunday. I should 
add that there was appended to our adver- 
tisement a note, stating that parties not 
wishing to tender in the form specified 
should be at liberty to tender in any form 
of their own. Accordingly, Messrs. Cunard 
wrote that they were unwilling to make an 
offer in the way that was asked, but that 
if the Postmaster General would consent 
they would propose a contract for a period 
on terms much lower than those on which 
they had hitherto performed the service. 
The Postmaster General having expressed 
his willingness to receive such an offer, 
they said they would enter into a contract 
terminable after ten years certain at one 
year’s notice. It was for a fixed sum, and 
the contractors were to receive no sea post- 
age, but the office was to receive the home- 
ward sea postage from the American Go- 
vernment, An officer was at once sent to 
the United States to confer with the Go- 
vernment; and communications have been 
constantly going on upon the subject ; but 
the information Her Majesty’s Government 
have received from America renders it im- 
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and seeing the great inconvenience to which | 
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BANKRUPTCY LAW.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to ask 


the merchants would be put if, on the | Mr. Attorney General, What are the inten- 
morving after the termination of the con- | tions of Her Majesty’s Government with 


tract, they found they had no means of 
sending their letters on the day on which 
they prefer sending them, I have entered 
inte personal communication with Mr. J. 
Burns, of the firm of Cunard. That gen- 
tleman has met us in what I must call a 
public spirit. He has expressed a wish to 
fall in with the views of the Government, 
and within the last few hours an arrange- 
ment has been concluded for continuing 
the present service for one year at a fixed 
sum. I will lay the whole of the Corre- 
spondence on the table, so as to put the 
House in possession of all the facts of the 
case. 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CATTLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SELWIN-IBBETSON said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Council, Whether it is his intention to 
bring in a Bill during the present Session 
to regulate the importation of Foreign 
Cattle, carrying out the statement made 
by the Lord President to a deputation from 
the Home Cattle Defence Association ? 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, the 
Lord President has given great attention 
to the clauses of this Bill, and it is his in- 
tention that the Bill shall be laid upon the 
table without delay, so that it may be in 
the hands of hon. Members, and the Com- 
mittee to which it will be referred may be 
appointed before the adjournment. 


ARMY—NON-PURCHASE CORPS— 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
had under their consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of last 
Session on Retirement from the Non-Pur- 
chase Corps ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, in reply, 
that the Report to which the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman referred was a very 
important one, and the subject was one of 
considerable difficulty. He hoped there- 
fore his hon, Friend would excuse him if 
he wished to postpone a statement as to 
the course the Government might take 
until the re-assembling of Parliament, 


Mr. Hunt 


‘regard to the introduction of a measure for 
| amending the Law of Bankruptcy ? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce such a measure after the Recess. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION— CONTRACT 
WITH MESSRS. WETHERELL., 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Captain VIVIAN said, he rose to move 
an Address for Copies of any Communica- 
tions, with the dates, between the War 
Office and Messrs. Wetherell relative to 
their Contract for obtaining Mules in Spain 
for the Abyssinian Expedition, and of the 
Contract. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
no objection to lay’on the table the con- 
tract and the Correspondence at the proper 
time ; but in the present state of the cor- 
respondence he hoped his hoy. aad gallant 
Friend would not press for them. The 
House was aware that a contract was en- 
tered into; but owing to circumstances con- 
nected with the manner in which the con- 
tract had been carried out, the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to send an officer 
to make an investigation. A Report had 
been received from him within the last 
three days, and that rendered further in- 
quiry indispensable. When the investiga- 
tion was completed he should have no ob- 
jection to lay the correspondence and the 
contract on the table. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to ask a 
Question with reference to the routes pro- 
posed to be taken into the interior of Abys- 
sinia, and whether information has been 
received that the King of Shoa has cap- 
tured Magdala, the place where the pri- 
soners were supposed to be confined ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that he could not answer the 
Question so satisfactorily as he might have 
done had he received longer notice of it. 
He supposed the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member referred to telegraphic in- 
formation understood to have been lately 
received, The only telegram he (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had seen was one received during 
the course of the debate on Tuesday night, 





and the principal portion of which was read to 
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the House. One passage in it was not read 
because it seemed doubtful. It was to the 
effect that the ruler of Gobazye had joined 
with others and had taken Magdala, but it 
was added that the report was not credited. 
Under these circumstances, his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) thought it not right to read 
this part of the telegram. A similar mes- 
sage had since appeared in the newspapers. 
With regard to the other part of the Ques- 
tion of his hon, and gallant Friend, he had 
no telegraphic information upon the sub- 
ject. He had several private letters from 
Colonel Merewether, who was making in- 
quiries respecting all the passes in the 
neighbourhood of the spot selected for the 
landing. Some explorations had been more 
successful than others. One of the last 
letters mentioned that one of the last 
routes explored was found not to be avail- 
able, not on account of the road itself 
being impracticable, but on account of the 
quality of the water. On the other hand, 
there were two routes he had every reason 
to suppose would be practicable. Colonel 
Merewether was making explorations 
every day, and reporting his progress. 
They were extremely well satisfied with the 
explorations he was conducting. 


ARMY—CONVEYANCE OF 
TROOPS—WAR DEPARTMENT AND THE 
INDIA OFFICE.— QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to 
ask a Question of the Secretary of State 
for War, respecting the reported convey- 
ance of a regiment past Plymouth to dis- 
embark at Portsmouth, and its re-convey- 
ance by railway from Portsmouth to Ply- 
mouth ; and to inquire whether this was 
due to any absence of proper arrangement 
between the War Department and the 
India Office ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON was under- 
stood to say that the facts were quite true, 
but he was not prepared to admit that there 
was any want of proper arrangement. 
There was something about it he was not 
able to understand, and which required an 
explanation. Perhaps the Question ought 
rather to be addressed to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty than to himself. In all 
cases Indian transports landed at Ports- 
mouth. He could not help thinking that 


some arrangement ought to exist by which 
such an occurrence as that referred to 
ought to be avoided. 

Mr. CORRY: Perhaps, Sir, I may be 
allowed to refer, in connection with this 
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subject, to the Report of a Committee of 
this House which sat in 1861. At their 
recommendation the question of the Indian 
transport service was referred to a De- 
partmental Committee composed of offi- 
cials belonging to the Admiralty, the War 
Office, and the India Office. In their re- 
commendation I find the following para- 
graph :— 

“We recommend that the troop ship pier in 

Her Majesty’s dockyard, Portsmouth, be the 
point of departure and arrival in this country, and 
it is believed that every facility exists at that port 
to insure despatch in the embarkation and disem- 
barkation of troops, and in coaling and equipping 
the two ships.” 
One of the reasons for this recommenda- 
tion was this—The Indian transport ser- 
vice is always conducted in the winter 
months, when westerly gales are very pre- 
valent at Plymouth. In these gales it is 
difficult to move long ships from the Sound 
into Hamoaze without risk; and the con- 
sequence would be that if, at the time of 
arrival, these gales prevailed the troops 
would either be landed in steam tugs, per- 
haps in rainy weather, to the great incon- 
venience of officers and men, and of their 
wives and children, and possibly to the in- 
jury of their health, or else remain on board 
till the gale subsided. That would not only 
be most objectionable, but it might be fatal 
to the proper conduct of the service; because 
the time allowed between the arrival from 
Alexandria and the departure for Alexan- 
dria is so short that it is with the greatest 
difficulty that the dockyard at Portsmouth 
ean effect the repairs which are always 
necessary on the return of the ships from 
so long a voyage. The result of putting 
into Plymouth might be entirely to dis- 
locate the whole scheme of the Indian trans- 
port, and I am informed by the Director 
of Transports that if allowance had to be 
made for three or four days’ delay at Ply- 
mouth it would be requisite to build a 
spare ship in order that the service might 
be carried on with the requisite punctuality. 
I need not say that it would be rather more 
expensive to build an additional ship than 
to pay for conveying the troops from Ports- 
mouth to Plymouth. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know, whether it was the case that, 
although the troops were landed at Ports- 
mouth last Friday or Saturday morning, 
their luggage was not conveyed to Ply- 
mouth till yesterday ? 

Stir LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
would beg to ask, why the 4th Hussars 
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were lately sent from Exeter to Ports- 
mouth ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would answer these Questions to-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION — FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT AND RESOLUTION, 


Ways AND Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. HUNT: Sir, in the unavoidable 
absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it devolves 
upon me to lay before the Committee the 
materials which are necessary for their 
consideration before they decide as to the 
sources whence the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian expedition are to be provided. I 
cannot but regret on two grounds that 
upon me rests the performance of this duty 
—first, on account of the indisposition of 
my right hon. Friend —a regret which I 
am sure the Committee will share; and 
secondly, on account of the disadvantage 
at which the Committee will be placed 
through having this Financial Statement 
from me instead of from my right hon. 
Friend. The Committee, I am confident, 
will well understand, after witnessing the 
great sacrifices made by my right hon. 
Friend in attending here last week under 
the most trying circumstances, that it is 
only the physical impossibility of attending 
that causes his absence this evening. 
Under these circumstances, I think that I 
may reckon upon the kind indulgence of 
the Committee, and that, undertaking this 
task as I do at very short notice, they will 
pardon any shortcomings. The House hav- 
ing determined yesterday to agree with 
the Committee of Supply that £2,000,000 
should be voted towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the Abyssinian expedition, the 
Committee are of course prepared for a 
proposition to provide for that expendi- 
ture. I believe, that occupying the po- 
sition [ do on the present occasion, the 
Committee will not expect me to go into 
general principles as to how military ex- 
penditure ought to be provided for. It 
would be easy to lay down general prin- 
ciples ; but the application of those prin- 
ciples must vary according to the cireum- 


stances of the moment. Abandoning, how- | 
ever, the treatment of the question upon | 


abstract considerations, and confining my- 
self merely to the present emergency, I 
will state that the Government have no 
hesitation in saying that they do not pro- 
Sir Lawrence Palk 
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pose to look beyond the resources of the 


year for meeting these £2,000,000. It 
was, of course, open to the Government to 
propose a loan—either for a long period or 
a short period—leaving it to be decided by 
the Committee of Ways and Means next 
year how the burden should be borne. The 
Government, however, think it is a more 
manly course to face our difficulties, and 
provide this year for the extra expenditure 
which the expedition will entail upon us 
during the year. That being the case, we 
have to consider how we can provide in 
1867-8 for this sum of £2,000,000, which 
was of course not contemplated when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
Financial Statement on the 4th of April. 
But before proceeding to inquire whether 
any additional source of income is required, 
it is desirable to check the Estimate laid 
before the Committee of last Session by 
my right hon. Friend. Unfortunately, I 
cannot lay before the House on this occa- 
sion so glowing a statement as it has been 
the happy lot of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) to make 
so frequently in reviewing the fiscal his- 
tory of previous years. The Committee 
has been aceustomed for many years past 
to hear, and to hear with great satisfaction, 
that the surplus estimated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the commence- 
ment of the financial year has been largely 
exceeded, and that the revenue has flowed 
into the Exchequer in a manner which has 
more than fulfilled his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. That is not the ease this year 
so far as present experience extends ; 
nor has the Government reason to suppose 
that it will be the case at the end of the 
financial year. The causes are not far to 
seek. The monetary crisis of 1866 has 
certainly been felt in the Exchequer during 
the present year; and it will be evident 
that this is so when I say that the branch 
of revenue which is less favourable than in 
previous years is the Excise. The want of 
confidence in new enterprizes and the great 
financial depression have exercised an in- 
fluence over the employment of labour in 
public works, and it is those who live by 
daily labour who chiefly contribute to this 
source of revenue by their consumption of 
malt liquor and ardent spirits. However, 
in spite of this, the Committee will learn 
with satisfaction that the surplus estimated 
by my right hon. Friend on the 4th of 
April is likely to be realized, or very nearly 
so. But, in stating this, I should add that 
the actual revenue received during the 
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eight months does not lead us to suppose 
that the revenue will flow into the Exche- 
quer exactly in the manner and from the 
sources that were anticipated. The Go- 
vernment expect there will be a falling-off 
in the Excise, in Income Tax, and in 
Miscellaneous Revenue ; and, on the other 
hand, a gain upon Customs, Stamps, and 
the Post Office. Taking one head of re- 
venue with another we anticipate, without 
additional taxation, very nearly the same 
amount of income as was estimated when 
the Financial Statement was made in April. 
On the other hand—of course, putting out 
of consideration for the present the Abys- 
sinian expedition—we have been able to 
cheek the expenditure, which will be rather 
below the estimate. In round numbers we 
anticipate about £100,000 less of income 
and about the same saving of expenditure. 
The Committee may recollect that the 
surplus estimated on the 4th of July was 
£246,000; but in the course of the Ses- 
sion there were certain alterations in the 
Estimates, and the result at the end of the 
Session was that, making allowance for all 
the variations which took place—a diminu- 
tion in some items and an increase in 
others—the estimated surplus was reduced 
to £205,000. Under these circumstances, 
I think that even my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Tiverton (Mr. 
Denman) will recognise the wisdom of 
continuing the attorney’s certificate duty, 
and the House will feel a satisfaction in 
having followed the advice of those who, 
being responsible for the finances of the 
country, resisted the repeal of that tax. 
That being the case, I think, putting Abys- 
sinia out of the question, we have some 
reason at this moment, as I have said, to 
expect a surplus—speaking in round num- 
bers, for I do not pretend to go into par- 
ticulars—of about £200,000 at the end of 
the year. Of course, that surplus will be 
available as far as it goes for the expendi- 
ture of £2,000,000, which kas been voted 
for the Abyssinian expedition, leaving a 
sum of £1,800,000 to be provided in other 
ways. The Committee will, no doubt, be 
anxious to know in what way the Govern- 
ment propose to provide for that expendi- 
ture. Not to keep the Committee long in 
suspense, I will say that they propose to 
lay on an additional 1d. of income tax 
during this financial year. The Committee 
is, no doubt, aware that an additional ld. 
on the year’s assessment will bring in 
something under £1,500,000—or, to take 
@ prudent estimate, about £1,450,000. 
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But the Committee should bear in mind 
that, although an additional tax to that 
amount is put on, the whole sum of 
£1,450,000 will not come into the Exche- 
quer within the present financial year. 
The sum which it is reckoned can be col- 
leeted and paid in within this period is 
£840,000, leaving the balance to be 
brought to account after the close of this 
year. Therefore, all the Government has 
to depend upon this year towards the ex- 
penses of the war is the £200,000 surplus 
which I have named, and the £840,000 to 
be raised by means of the addition to the 
income tax—if the Committee assent to 
the proposal—which will leave £960,000 
to be provided for in other ways. Well, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has, of 
course, given great consideration to the 
probable state of the balances at the close 
of the year. And here I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to refer to what the balances 
amounted to at the beginning of the year, 
and then to show how, if we take from 
them this sum of £960,000, our balances 
would stand at the close of the financial 
year. On the lst of April, 1867, the balances 
were £7,294,000. Supposing the propo- 
sition which I now make on behalf of the 
Government to be assented to, the excess of 
expenditure over revenue—taking into ac- 
count the cost of the Abyssinian expedition 
on the one side and the £840,000 of addi- 
tional income tax on the other—will be 
£960,000. Then there is also an estimated 
excess of payments over receipts, other 
than revenue expenditure and receipts, 
of £684,000, making a total to be deducted 
from the balances of £1,640,000. De- 
ducting this sum of £1,640,000 from 
£7,294,000, which we estimate we shall 
have as the amount of our balances on the 
31st of March, 1868, there remains a sum 
of £5,654,000. This is, indeed, not a very 
strong balance. I will, however, call to the 
recollection of the Committee the state of 
the balances in some previous years. In 
1862 the balance on the 31st of March was 
£5,289,000, and on the 3lst of March, 
1866, it was £5,851,000, which is within 
very little of the sum now proposed to be 
left as @ balance. But then it should also 
be remembered that, though we shall 
leave the balance upon this estimate at 
£5,654,000, we shall have coming into the 
Exchequer after the close of this financial 
year on aceount of income tax levied in 
respect of the current year £610,000, and 
therefore the balance will be recouped to 
that extent out of the Ways and Means 
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provided for this vear. In referring to the 
state of the balances, I should have re- 
marked that the Government are assumin 
that we shall renew the £1,700,000 Ex- 
chequer Bonds, which they took power to 
renew in the Budget of April. At present 
we have paid off £700,000 of these bonds, 
but we have made arrangements for the 
renewal of these bonds next month, and we 
contemplate the renewal of the remaining 
£1,000,000, which are payable next 
March, There is a sum of £672,000, 
which is available during the quarter, on 
aceount of Sinking Fund, and we have 
made use of that in repayment of tempo- 
rary advances from the Bank. We intend 
to avail ourselves of similar resources 
next quarter, which will give a sum of 
£228,000. That sum is taken into account 
in estimating the balances which we antici- 
pate. In considering whether we might 
safely leave that sum of £960,000, which 
I have before mentioned to be provided for 
out of the balances, we have taken the 
opinion of those most competent to advise 
us, and the Government have come to the 
conclusion that it will be perfectly safe to 
leave the balances in that state. It has 
been objected by some persons that the 
expenditure for this war ought not to be 
wholly provided for out of income tax, but 
that those who contributed to the public 
taxation otherwise ought to be made to 
bear their share. Supposing that objection 
to be made, I will reply that the balances 
in the Exchequer are made up of the 
general revenue of the country ; and there- 
fore in that sense it may be said that the 
Government are providing for the war in a 
way which will throw the burden not only 
on the income taxpayer, but also on those 
who contribute to the other taxes of the 
State. I have endeavoured to be as con- 
cise as possible in my statement, and I 
now propose to put into the hands of the 
Chairman the Resolution which will lay an 
additional 1d. of income tax on the year 
1867-8. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Iler Majesty, in addition to the Rates and Duties 
granted by the Act passed in the 30th year of 
Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 23, for one year, 
commencing on the 6th day of April, one thousand 
eight-hundred and sixty-seven, for and in respect 
of all property, profits, and gains mentioned and 
described as chargeable in the Act passed in the 
16th and 17th years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter 34, for granting to Her Majesty Duties 
on profits arising from property, professions, 
trades, and offices, there shall be charged, col- 
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lected, and paid for and in respect of such pro- 
perty, profits, or gains, either by assessment or 
otherwise, the following additional Rates and 
Duties (that is to say): Upon any assessment 
made on the annual value or amount of any pro- 
perty, profits, or gains (except property, profits, 
and gains chargeable under Schedule (B),) the ad- 
ditional Rate or Duty of one penny for every 
twenty shillings of the annual value or amount of 
all such property, profits, and gains respectively ; 
and for and in respect of the oecupation of lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and heritages charge- 
able under Schedule (B), the additional Rate or 
Duty of one halfpenny in England, and of three- 
eighths of a penny in Scotland and Ireland re- 
spectively, for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value thereof; and such additional Rates and 
Duties respectively shall be collected and paid 
with, and over and above, the second moiety of 
the Duties assessed or charged for the said year : 
Provided always, That, where any dividends, in- 
terest, or other profits or gains becoming due or 
payable half-yearly are assessed or charged half- 
yearly with the Rate or Duty under the said Act 
of the thirtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter 23, there shall be charged upon the first 
assessment or charge which shall be hereafter 
made on such dividends, interest, profits, and 
gains, the additional Rate or Duty of two pence 
for every twenty shillings of the half yearly 
amount thereof; and where any profits or gains 
becoming due or payable quarterly are assessed 
or charged quarterly with the Rate or Duty under 
the said Act, there shall be charged upon the first 
two quarterly assessments or charges respectively 
which shall be hereafter made on such last-men- 
tioned profits and gains, the additional Rate or 
Duty of two pence for every twenty shillings of 
the quarterly amount of such last-mentioned pro- 
fits and gains; and the said additional Rates and 
Duties charged in such half-yearly and quarterly 
assessments respectively shall be collected and 
paid with and over and above the Rates and Du- 
ties assessed or charged therein respectively under 
the said Act. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, we 
all coneur with the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down in lamenting the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
account of the annoyance it must cause 
him to be absolutely disqualified from per- 
forming one of his most appropriate and 
important duties ; but in every other re- 
spect I am sure we have no reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which the place of 
the right hon. Gentleman has been sup- 
plied. The hon. Gentleman opposite has 
given us a perfectly clear statement of the 
condition of things on which we are called 
upon to act. He has placed the House in 
&@ position to pass judgment upon it, and I 
must at once say that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I propose to deviate from the or- 
dinary rule observed on such occasions, 
because at this period of the year there 
would, I think, be a practical difficulty in 
inducing us to postpone our opinions. It is 
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better, therefore, to say at once what we 
think on the subject. The usual rule in 
Committee of Ways and Means is that the 
House should adjourn its judgment, and not 
only does it do so, but it is the practice of 
hon. Members generally to refrain from de- 
livering positive opinions. I have no doubt 
that it is the intention of the hon. Gentle- 
man to allow the Resolution to stand over for 
a while before taking an absolute Vote upon 
it ; but, inasmuch as, so faras I am con- 
cerned, I see no difficulty about the mat- 
ter, I proceed to deliver an opinion. One 
word only about what the hon. Gentleman 
has said with respect to the state of the 
revenue and expenditure of the country. 
I do not now mean the amount which the 
expenditure has reached, or the addition 
made to it in the course of the year, be- 
cause I do not think this a proper and con- 
venient time for entering upon that matter. 
But, as respects the condition of the re- 
venue itself, I am bound to say that though 
absolutely it is not a satisfactory condition, 
yet relatively to the cireumstances we have 
been passing through it is better than we 
could at any former period have expected. 
I do not quite agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man as to the cause of the present decline 
in the most important branches of the re- 
venue. He attributes that decline to the 
financial crisis of last year ; but obviously 
the effects of that crisis were most intense 
in the period which immediately followed 
it, and in that period we had not a bad, 
but on the whole a good revenue. I have 
no doubt that the cireumstances, perfectly 
unavoidable, under which people have had 
to pay such very high prices for provisions, 
and especially the exceedingly elevated 
rates they have now to pay for bread, con- 
stitute the main cause why they are unable 
to expend the usual amount upon excise- 
able commodities. The contraction of em- 
ployment which has taken place, as far as 
I have any means of estimating it, is a 
much smaller contraction than that which 
we had to encounter during what was 
called the cotton famine in Lancashire ; 
yet, we being then happily favoured with 
moderate prices of provisions, especially of 
bread, the revenue continued to prosper. 
Looking, however, at facts as they are, my 
surprise, I confess, has only been that the 
decline in the revenue has not appeared 
sooner. It was quite evident on the Ist of 
October, when the quarter’s revenue was 
announced, that a too sanguine view was 
taken of it by the public journals. It 
plainly marked a beginning of decline, and 
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as such must be expected to be followed 
by other quarters exhibiting a decline more 
pronounced — because people naturally, 
before actually restricting their mode of 
subsistence, exhaust not only their actual 
means, but their credit likewise. The 
process is therefore a rather slow one, 
and the decline only makes its appear- 
ance some little time after the pressure 
which produces it. The principle adopted 
by the Government, as stated by the 
hon. Gentleman, involves, I think, more 
than is completely satisfied by the pro- 
position he makes. I do not wish to 
hold him to the literal terms of his state- 
ment; but he said the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the burden 
which is to come upon the year should be 
met from the resvurces of the year exclu- 
sively. Now, that is a very good principle, 
and had we been at the commencement of 
the financial year, it would have been de- 
sirable to apply it without any mitigation 
or qualification. At a period, however, so 
late as this, when we are about to enter on 
the ninth month of the financial year, there 
is undoubtedly much difficulty in bringing 
the principle into application. Without 
looking, therefore, too rigidly at the terms 
of that statement, the question we have to 
consider is whether, upon the whole, the 
proposal of the Government is a judicious 
one. Now, I quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman that it would have been most 
objectionable to provide for the expenditure 
now contemplated by a loan ; but differing, 
perhaps, from some of my hon. Friends, I 
am of opinion that it would have been still 
more objectionable to postpone the pro- 
vision to the Budget of next year. Of all 
financial errors there is none so seductive, 
none 8o plausible, and therefore none so 
dangerous, as making a short postponement 
of the provision for your expenditure. That 
course was adopted by the House in 1839. 
In that year, with a falling revenue, a 
large amount of a considerable branch of 
the revenue was more than hazarded—it 
was almost entirely surrendered—for a 
purpose perhaps the most beneficial ever 
contemplated in any of our administrative 
reforms, but under circumstances deplor- 
ably ill-adapted for a trial of the experiment. 
—I mean the Post Office revenue. The 
course taken was this—The House brought 
the penny postage into immediate opera- 
tion, and it resolved that if a loss of 
revenue should accrue, which was certain 
to be the case, provision should be made 
for it the next year. I certainly feel 
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greatly indebted to the Government for 
not having been induced to follow that 
most dangerous course. The consequence 
in that very case was that when the next 
year came the House found itself in still 
greater embarrassment, and it went stum- 
bling on from 1839 to 1840, and from 
1840 to 1841; the result being that in 
1842 an income tax was imposed to remedy 
the mischief, Taking into account a 
surplus of unfortunately no more than 
£200,000, according to the estimate 
formed from the Appropriation Act of last 
Session, and the probable revenue for the 
year, the Government have now to provide 
for a deficiency of £1,800,000. To pro- 
vide for that deficiency the hon. Gentleman 
roposes a measure which would furnish 
£1,450,000 ; but of that sum he can only 
get in hand £840,000 during the year, 
and he therefore proposes to go upon the 
balances for £960,000. In round numbers 
that is to say, one-half is to be provided 
for during the year by an additional tax, 
and one-half is to be provided by drawing 
upon the balances; the first half being 
followed, however, by a further grant of 
£610,000, which will only be receivable in 
the course of the next year. It is obviously 
an: inconvenience, though an unavoidable 
one, that the income tax, effective as it is 
in every other respect, cannot be made to 
operate in the same manner as the Customs 
and Excise—namely, from the very day 
the House chooses to give them its autho- 
rity. The inconvenience is considerably 


less now than it was formerly, in conse- | 


quence of the changes made in the mode of 
collection and in the form of the law, but 
it remains, and must remain, inherent in 
the very nature of the tax. The Resolu- 
tion proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of a tax of an additional 1d. 
in the income tax for the year might, per- 
haps, for practical purposes be more simply 
described as an additional tax of 2d. for 
the last six months of the year. This pro- 
ceeding is much analogous to that adopt- 
ed in 1859. The Budget was then only 
submitted in July, when a large increase 
of expenditure had to be provided for, and 
when an addition of 2d. was made to the 
income tax for the year, or, in point of fact, 
an addition of 4d. for the half year. Con- 
sidering the late period of the year we can- 
not expect a rigid application of the rule laid 
down by the hon. Gentleman, and I think 
the important thing is the immediate im- 
position of some tax, choosing, of course, 
the best for the purpose, and bringing it 
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into operation as soon as our legislative 
machinery will allow. This has been done 
by the Government, and therefore I am 
not disposed to be over-eritical upon any 
other point. I am bound also to say, 
without laying down any general rule, or 
dogmatizing upon the subject, that the 
Government in resorting to the income 
tax have made a judicious choice. With 
regard to the sum to be taken from the 
balances, I do not doubt that the esti- 
mated sum at which the balances will 
stand on the Ist of April will be quite 
sufficient to sustain the credit of the 
country. One disadvantage there un- 
daqubtedly is in reducing the balances at 
this period—namely, that we have a fall- 
ing revenue, and I will not say we must 
expect, but depend upon it we must not be 
surprised, if the rate of decline in the re- 
venue should undergo some aggravation. 
A reasor®, however, which has not been 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman induces 
me to be better satisfied with that redue- 
tion than I should otherwise be. It is this 
—the balances have already been drawn 
upon during the year for the reduction of 
the Debt. I do not represent that as a 
reason why the balances should be further 
drawn upon; but the fact that in the 
operations of the year you have applied a 
considerable sum of money under the pro- 
visions of Acts of Parliament to the reduc- 
tion of debt is a reason why, without com- 
mitting any fault, you may make a call 
upon your resources, other than those of 
taxation, for a portion of this expenditure, 
keeping as you will within the amount 
actually expended in the reduction of Debt. 
I am not quite sure what that amount is, 
but I suppose somewhere about £1,000,000. 
[Mr. Hunt: £889,000.] £889,000 ; well, 
the sum you propose to take from the 
balances is £960,000, and that is so near 
that I think the proceeding is perfectly un- 
objectionable. The state of the case will 
therefore be this—undoubtedly, in princi- 
ple, drafts from the balances ought to be 
regarded as equivalent in the main to the 
creation of debt, and therefore, putting 
the case at the worst, you are going to 
create a debt to the extent of £960,000; 
but you have reduced the Debt in the 
operations of this same year to nearly an 
equivalent amount. Setting one trans- 
action against the other, you will not by 
the operations of the year, taken as a 
whole, make an addition to your Debt. If 
that be a correct statement of the case, I 
must own that it gives no just ground for 
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complaint, and I do not know that the Go- 
vernment under the circumstances could 
have acted better or more prudently. No 
sound principle is violated, no practical 
risk is ineurred, and I believe the good 
sense of the public will be infinitely better 
satisfied by meeting a manly demand for 
some immediate extension of taxation to- 
wards the expenses of this war than it 
would have been if the Government had 
unfortunately been induced to resort to 
any expedient less direct and less calculated 
in the end to maintain the strength of 
the credit and resources of the country. 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he had 
to remind the Committee that last year 
there was a surplus of £800,000, and the 
Government might have reduced taxation 
to that amount, or kept that surplus for 
any contingency that might arise, and 
which had actually occurred. But the 
Government took a third course. The 
Chancellor of the Exehequer, taking a leaf 
out of his predecessor’s book, threw away 
that surplus for the sake of effecting a 
trifling and prospective reduction of the 
National Debt. Several hon. Members, 
and himself among the number, urged that 
this was, in effect, a proposal to revive that 
objectionable scheme, a sinking fund. They 
contended that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had money in hand for which he 
had no other use, it might properly be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the Debt. He 
argued that the plan of the Government 
was worse than the old sinking fund, be- 
. cause that might have been given up at 
any moment, whereas their present plan 
could lead to nothing. He warned the 
House that perhaps next year we might 
have a war, and he asked why the balance 
should not be allowed to remain for future 
years in case the Government wanted the 
money. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not be brought to agree to this view ; 
but what had occurred showed that he and 
others were not far wrong. The Govern- 
ment irretrievably gave away that sur- 
plus, and now proposed to raise between 
£800,000 and £900,000 by an addition to 
the Income Tax of the present year. He 
maintained that this was a very objection- 
able thing, and more so now than it would 
have been some years ago, because the 
country had gone through a period of 
financial distress which was not yet over. 
The falling off of the Excise and Income 
Tax showed the distress that now weighed 
upon large classes of the community, and 
it was infinitely to be lamented that the 
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Government should think it necessary at 
such a moment to increase the Income Tax. 
The falling off of that tax showed that it 
was already higher than the present condi- 
tion of the country justified. He did not 
know whether there was any remedy for 
the mistake that had been made, and 
whether there was any possibility of making 
use of that surplus revenue of £800,000 
appropriated by Act of Parliament for the 
reduction of the National Debt. Whether 
that Act could now be conveniently repealed 
he would not undertake to say; but he 
must express his deep regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had upon this 
subject adopted the policy of his predeces- 
sor, and that he had disposed, perhaps 
irretrievably, of a surplus which he now 
required for the service of the country, 
and for want of which he was compelled to 
add to a tax already sufficiently vexatious 
and burdensome to large classes in this 
country. 

Mr. LAING said, that the question be- 
fore the Committee was very simple, and 
there was no reason why hon. Members 
should not at once express an opinion and 
decide upon it. The practical question at 
the present moment was whether there was 
to be an addition to the Income Tax of 1d. 
or 2d. in the pound in the present year. 
There was a deficiency of £1,800,000, 
and the alternative lay between throwing 
over the provision for this amount until 
next years Budget, or meeting half the 
amount by an increase of ld. in the 
Income Tax on the present year as pro- 
posed by the Government, or meeting the 
whole by an addition of 2d. to the Income 
Tax. He agreed in the general principle 
that it was desirable in a matter of this 
kind to meet the expenditure of the year 
by the revenue of the year ; but upon the 
whole, and under the circumstances, he was 
satisfied to accept the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. It was evident that if the war 
were to continue, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be driven to the neces- 
sity of increasing the Income Tax by 2d. 
in the pound, if not more. In that case 
there would be a strong demand that 
the whole burden of the war should not 
fall upon the upper and middle classes, 
but that the rest of the community should 
contribute towards it by inereased indirect 
taxation. It was desirable to postpone this 
alternative as long as possible, because it 
was highly inexpedient to make slight and 
temporary additions to the indirect taxa- 
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like tea and sugar it was very undesirable 
that they should not be affected by fre- 
quent and slight alterations. That question 
of an increase of indirect taxation was not 
yet ripe for discussion, and the point to be 
decided was whether the deficiency should 
be raised by an additional 1d. or 2d. of In- 
come Tax. If the Government had decided 
to raise the Income Tax by 2d. in the pound, 
he, for one, would not have objected ; but 
he could appreciate the reasons why, in 
the present state of the money-market, 
the Sevetutined had decided to draw for 
half the deficiency upon the balances of the 
year. Still the practice of drawing in such 
cases upon the balances ought not to pass 
as a matter of course, or to be resorted to 
on all occasions. As a general rule, it was 
not well to draw these balances too fine. 
When the amount in the Bank of England 
was at all limited, if the Government ran 
their balances too low they deprived the 
Bank of England of the power of meeting 
the legitimate demands of the commerce of 
the country. Tlfere was danger in so doing 
of bringing on a financial crisis, which could 
not fail to affect the revenue, and make the 
Exchequer lose ten times more than the 
amount saved. Each case must, how- 
ever, be judged on its own merits, and 
looking to the present state of the money- 
market and the Bank of England returns, 
he did not think there would be any chance 
of inconvenience in allowing the balances 
to go below what would be a desirable 
point in ordinary times until April next. 
There was, he thought, great force in the 
objection of the hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Bowyer) as to the application of these 
balances to the reduction of the National 
Debt. He had strenuously opposed the 
measure of last Session on this subject; 
but at the time he was far from con- 
templating such an illustration of the dis- 
advantages arising from the adoption of 
that course. Taking things as he found 
them, however, he was satisfied with the 
proposal of the Government. It was a 
temporary measure which would stop the 
gap to a reasonable extent. He feared, 
however, that the House would be called 
upon to apply itself to the consideration of 
a much larger financial question on the in- 
troduction of the next Budget next April. 
Mr. WHITE was sorry to disturb the 
unanimity which appeared to prevail on 
both sides of the table, but he felt bound 
to enter his protest against any augmenta- 
tion of taxation. The country was not pre- 
pared for more taxation, but expected more 
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economy. Hon. Members seemed wholly 
to have forgotten the magnitude of our 
present expenditure. We were now de- 
fraying a war expenditure in time of peace. 
Were hon. Members aware that the Go- 
vernment were now expending £18,000,000 
more than in 1850? and that the sum of 
£2,000,000 now asked for was not quite 
5 per cent on the amount of this year’s 
Estimates ? After the enormous Votes in 
Supply last Session, it struck him as posi- 
tively humiliating that on an emergency 
like this the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have to cast about for ‘‘ ways and 
means,” and be, at last, driven to appeal 
to Parliament, at this unusual season, to 
enact increased taxation to carry him on 
to the close of the financial year. The 
normal Exchequer balances with the Bank 
of England and the Bank of Ireland ought 
to be kept up to such a figure as should 
amply suffice, till the ordinary time for the 
meeting of Parliament, for any unexpected 
demand like this for the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. For, as a witty French politician 
recently remarked, nothing now-a-days was 
so certain to be expected as the unexpected 
—Vimprévu. The Votes in Supply were 
now £18,000,000 more than they were in 
1850. Last year the Votes in Supply 
amounted to £42,874,887, or £2,000,000 
more than they were in the year pre- 
ceding. In 1850 the actual amount of the 
Estimates was £20,081,609, but if to the 
latter amount he added the cost of reve- 
nue collection, which in 1850 was not in- 
cluded in the Estimates, they would have 
a sum of £24,000,000 to compare with 
the £42,874,887 voted last Session. This 
amount was wholly made up of the Op- 
tional expenditure, or expenses under the 
control of the House, as distinguished from 
the charges for the National Debt and the 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. He 
ventured to think that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) looked into the mat- 
ter, he would find that the national expen- 
diture had increased in a much greater 
ratio than the national wealth. How much 
of this frightful prodigality was due to the 
House he would leave it to the country 
to decide. In 1850 the Votes for the 
army and navy were £15,700,000, in the 
preseat year they amounted to £26,200,000. 
If from the latter he deducted £1,000,000 
for the re-payments made by the Indian Go- 
vernment, the account would show a pay- 
ment of £9,500,000 more for military 
aud paval purposes in 1867 than was 
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made in 1850, and the time and labour 
of 170,000 Volunteers to-boot. In 1850 
the total expenditure was £49,882,322, 
or, including the collection of the reve- 
nue, the actual amount was £54,000,000. 
The Estimate of the total expenditure for 
1867-8, irrespective of the Votes which 
the House were going to make for Abys- 
sinia, was £68,134,000. But in 1850 
the charges for the public Debt and on 
the Consolidated Fund were £30,600,000, 
while in 1867 they were only £27,900,000, 
or £2,700,000 less than in 1850. In- 
deed, but for the compulsory operation 
for the extinction of the Debt adopted 
last Session, and which was a sort of 
surreptitious sinking fund, the charge for 
the public Debt and the charges on the 
Consolidated Fund would in 1867 have 
been £3,500,000 less than they were in 
1850; and therefore the latter amount 
is to be added to the extra expenditure 
which we are now incurring. He must 
be a bold man who would dare deny that 
the public expenditure of some years past 
had not been too rapid in its growth, and 
had not now become excessive. Can any 
reasonable person doubt that important 
reductions might be made in the national 
disbursements, without in the slightest de- 
gree impairing the efficiency of the public 
service ? Alike consistent with our honour 
and our safety, it is incontestable that large 
retrenchments might yet be made. Allow- 
ing for the extra cost of re-conatructing the 
fleet —for gunnery experiments and for 
gunnery failures—for the conversion of our 
small arms into breech-loaders—allowing 
liberally for improved arms and armaments, 
and also for the increased pay and aug- 
mented comforts of our soldiers and sailors, 
which no one begrudges: still, he ven- 
tured to think that a prudent and frugal 
administration could and should effect a 
saving of £2,000,000—the sum now re- 
quired—not 5 per cent on the vast total 
voted for the Estimates of last Session — 
namely, £42,874,887. Excepting, per- 
haps, the Post Office, there was not one 
of the public Departments in which con- 
siderable reductions might not with advan- 
tage be made ; but he regretted to think 
that neither the present Government nor 
the preceding one had adopted any gene- 
ral practical measure of public economy. 
In one of those admirable political resumés 
with which the Foreign Secretary occa- 
sionally favoured his constituents the noble 
Lord made some very excellent remarks 
on this subject. He would make a quo- 
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tation from that speech, because it was 
one of the best ever delivered by the noble 
Lord, and had elicited a strong encomium 
from Mr. Cobden. It was spoken at King’s 
Lynn on the 19th of October, 1864. Among 
other observations made by the noble Lord 
were these— 

“ You will never again, I think, see the national 
accounts showing a figure on either side of less 
than £60,000,000; but there are certain items 
in which I believe reductions, and not inconsider- 
able reductions, can be made. I do not pretend 
to minute acquaintance with the working of the 
dockyards ; but there is an extraordinary concur- 
rence of testimony on the part of every person to 
whom I have spoken — and I have discussed the 
matter with engineers and sailors, and with others 
who ought to be acquainted with the subject again 
and again—there is, I say, an almost unanimity 
of testimony that the work there done, though it 
is good work when it is done, is costly in a very 
extraordinary degree. And that, I think, is only 
what might be expected in establishments of such 
vast magnitude. You cannot have the master’s 
eye everywhere ; you have nobody personally in- 
terested in enforcing a strict and minute economy; 
dockyard men have votes, and I am afraid there 
is a good deal of political jobbery remaining ; and, 
apart from that, nothing leads to waste, even 
among perfectly honest men, more than the know- 
ledge than your employer’s purse is one that you 
cannot exhaust. Now, | fear our enormous wealth 
is making us rather too careless in these matters. 
I think also it is a question whether, in the utter 
uncertainty which at present exists as to the best 
ship and the best gun, we ought to go on building 
iron-clads at the present rate. On the whole, 
though I speak with diffidence, yet I believe that 
in a year or two we ought to be able to knock 
off from the Navy Estimates from £1,000,000 to 
£1,500,000, and that without doing any injury to 
the service.” 

The noble Lord said also that he held it 
as ‘certain that any economical reform of 
importance must take place in the naval 
and military departments ;” yet the Esti- 
mates for those departments were now as 
they had been when that speech was made, 
£26,000,000. He quite concurred in the 
remarks made by the noble Lord opposite 
on the occasion to which he had referred 
and hoped that the Government would me 
turely weigh and be guided by them now. 
We ought not, for instance, to have wars 
provoked and carried on at the Cape or 
in New Zealand for the benefit of the co- 
lonists, but paid for by England, No less 
a sum than £3,500,000 was annually paid 
out of the Imperial Treasury for purely 
colonial objects, and our relations with the 
West African Coast involved an expendi- 
ture of £1,000,000 per annum. The coun- 
try earnestly desired the national expen- 
diture to be diminished, and after the Re- 
cess he should certainly take the sense of 
the House as to the magnitude of our ex- 
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penditure and its proper distribution. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had many 
times told the House that our national ex- 
penditure was contingent upon our foreign 
policy, and that if we had a meddling, 
muddling, and aggressive foreign policy 
we should be compelled to keep up what 
the right hon. Gentleman termed our 
** swollen and bloated armaments.’’ Now 
it must be confessed that the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreigu Affairs had con- 
sistently abjured any obtrusive policy, and 
he trusted, therefore, that we should now 
have its benefits in the shape of diminished 
expenditure, In the Speech from the Throne 
at the beginning of every Session, we had 
the stereotyped phrase declaring that the 
Estimates would be prepared with a due 
regard to economy, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would, for the future, allow that 
phrase to become a truth. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, addressing the House on the Ist of 
August, 1862, had asserted that, ‘‘ to hold 
aloof from a turbulent diplomacy, to lighten 
taxation, and frugally and wisely to ad- 
minister the public treasury” was the duty 
of a Conservative Minister. Accepting that 
declaration, he now called upon a Conser- 
vative Ministry to act in accordance with 
it. The hon, Gentleman coneluded by 
stating that he should not divide the Com- 
mittee on the present occasion, though 
after the Recess he should take an early 
opportunity of bringing forward a Resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the magnitude of our 
national expenditure, and expressing the 
urgent necessity which existed for its 
thorough revision and reduction. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
hardly expected that on such an occasion 
as this any hon. Member would have drawn 
a comparison between our present expendi- 
ture and that of previous years, because all 
#° Committee had to decide was as to the 

est means of raising £2,000,000 which 
the House had already voted. He must 
say he dissented entirely from the opinion 
expressed by the hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Laing), that it was to be regret- 
ted that the Government had applied the 
usual sum during the past year towards 
the reduction of the National Debt. That 
application had been made in accordance 
with previous Acts of Parliament, over 
which the Government had no control. He 
(Mr. Hankey), on the contrary, rejoiced 
that it had been done, and he beset that 
the House would never sanction a depar- 
ture from the principle that the surplus of 
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the income of the year should be applied to 
that purpose. He hardly understood one 
point in the statement which had been made 
by the Secretary to the Treasury. The 
Government now asked for a sum of 
£2,000,000 to be provided as far as possi- 
ble out of the revenue previous to the 30th 
April ; bat the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that he anticipated an expendi- 
ture of £4,000,000 would be required, and 
another £2,000,000 would therefore have 
to be provided out of the accruing revenue 
of the year—a sum for which no provision 
was made. Under any cireumstances a 
much larger amount than £2,000,000— 
the sum now asked for—would have to be 
paid, and the surplus over that sum would 
have to form an additional charge in the 
Estimates for next year. There was no 
provision, however, for that; and, as he 
understood it, there would be e large and 
serious deficiency in April next. 

Lorp STANLEY: I wish to say a few 
words in reply to tlie criticism of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. He tells 
us that we have expended, or are calculat- 
ing upon expending, £4,000,000, while we 
are making provision for only £2,000,000. 
Well, my answer to that is, that so far as 
I understand the matter, we have not spent 
more than the £2,000,000 for which the 
provision is now proposed to be made ; and 
with regard to the rest of the £4,000,000, 
it is totally uncertain whether we shall 
require it or not. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer mentioned 
that as the sum which probably might 
be required if the expedition went on until 
a certain time. But we have nothing to 
assure us that the expedition will have to 
be continued until that period. It is quite 
possible that by the liberation of the cap- 
tives the necessity for continuing the expe- 
dition may cease ; and in that case the pre- 
sent provision may be sufficient, or very 
nearly sufficient, to meet the whole charge. 
I do not say that is a thing which you can 
at all calculate upon; but I do not think 
we ought to be called upon to make provi- 
sion for an expenditure which may never 
be incurred. If the Abyssinian expedition 
becomes an Abyssinian war, further provi- 
sion will have to be made for it at the future 
time when the regular Financial Statement 
for the year is usually brought forward. I 
entirely agree with what the hon. Member 
said as to the inexpediency of touching in 
any manner the provision, small as it is, 
for the diminution of the National Debt. I 
sincerely hope that, unless an exigency 
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arises much graver than any which exists 
at the present time, we shall always look 
upon that fund as sacred. Nothing could 
justify interference with it except the most 
serious national emergency. I have listened 
attentively to the speech of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire, and no one 
could have listened to it without feeling 
that the right hon. Gentleman was actuated 
by an earnest desire, as far as his sense 
of public duty would allow him, to assist 
those who are charged with the executive 
functions of the State in performing the 
unpleasant duty of meeting a necessarily 
augmented expenditure by a temporary 
addition to the taxation of the country. 
And if I may judge not only by his 
speech but by the not less significant 
silence of others, by the general absence 
of criticism and of opposition in this 
Committee, I think we may assume that 
there is —I do not venture to say en- 
tire unanimity, but a practical agree- 
ment to accept the financial scheme which 
has been proposed by my right hon. Friend 
for the purpose of meeting this temporary 
difficulty. That being so, and circum- 
stances rendering a long sitting at this time 
of the year inconvenient, I would venture 
to suggest for the consideration of the 
Committee whether it might not be the most 
convenient course to allow this Vote to be 
taken to-night, Iam quite aware that this 
is a departure from the ordinary course of 
proceeding ; but then the present financial 
arrangement is entirely temporary in its 
character; it is brought forward at an 
unusual time of the year, and, if it is 
unusual, as undoubtedly it is, to take a 
Vote of this kind on the night when it is 
proposed, it is not less unusual to see such 
a concurrence of opinion on the part of the 
Committee, and especially on the part of 
those Members who speak on the highest 
authority on financial matters, as has been 
shown this evening ; and that circumstance 
may sanction—I do not say that it involves 
—theslight departure which Ihave taken the 
liberty of suggesting from the customary 
practice. I would again remind the Com- 
mittee that the whole question of our fi- 
nancial arrangements must be reviewed in 
March or April next, probably not more 
than four months from this date; and I 
would also ask them to remember that 
even if this Vote should be taken to-night, 
there will be another opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject on the Report. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH was of opi- 
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noble Lord the Foreign Secretary was not 
marked by the same degree of sound sense 
and logic which usually characterized his 
remarks in that House. The noble Lord 
had given no satisfactory answer to the very 
just criticism of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Hankey), that though the Go- 
vernment contemplated an expenditure of 
£4,000,000 for the expedition, they were 
now providing for only half that outlay. 
The noble Lord must know that there was 
nosolid ground for expecting King Theodore 
to surrender the captives without the use 
of actual force ; and therefore it behoved 
the Government and the Committee, as 
reasonable and practical men, now to 
take into view the whole estimated cost of 
the enterprize in which they were embark- 
ing, and not merely a part of it, But there 
was another point to which he was parti- 
eularly anxious to advert. He hoped the 
Government would, in imposing the in- 
creased Income Tax, take into their con- 
sideration the expediency of relieving as 
far as possible from its operation small an- 
nuitants and those whose incomes ranged 
between £100 and £150 a year, because 
on persons of that class the charge bore 
very heavily. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I wish to say one 
word in answer to the appeal of the noble 
Lord. As far as I am concerned, I am 
prepared at once to agree to the proposal 
he has made. I think it very desirable 
that the understanding should be distinct, 
and I believe it is distinct; bunt I will re- 
peat it from this side of the House in order 
to obviate the possibility of any mistake. 
I understood the noble Lord to say that the 
passing of this Resolution would not be 
attempted if it were objected to from any 
part of the House. I also understand that 
this is a proposal which is not to be made 
a precedent for the transaction of the or- 
dinary financial business of the year, and 
that it is merely adopted for the conveni- 
ence of all the Members of the House. 
Under these circumstances, I have no oppo- 
sition to offer to its adoption. 


Question put, and agreed to; Resolution 
to be reported To-morrow. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately again resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 





nion that the speech just delivered by the 
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Ways axD Mrans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of Two 
Millions be granted out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA, TROOPS AND VESSELS 
(ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION). 
RESOLUTION. 


East India, Troops and Vessels (Abys- 
sinian Expedition) considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Dodson—The Committee are aware that 
the Act which is commonly called the 
**Government of India Act,” passed in 
1858, contains a clause which, as it is very 
short, I shall read to the Committee— 

“ Except for preventing or repelling actual in- 
vasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon 
such revenues.” 


Now, the object with which I rise to ad- 
dress the Committee is to submit to it a 
Resolution authorizing part of the revenues 
of India to be applied for the ordinary pay 
of troops chargeable on the Indian reve- 
nues, but about to be employed in the hos- 
tilities which are upon the point of com- 
mencing in Abyssinia. Of course, so far as 
that proposal goes, we are within the strict 
provisions of the Act—we intend to comply 
with its provisions by asking the assent of 
both Houses of Parliament to such an 
application of the revenues of India— 
but I am told that on a strict construc- 
tion of the clause I have read, it may 
be contended that in the steps we have 
already taken we have, in fact, vio- 
lated that Act. That is a question which 
has naturally engaged the attention of 
Government, and more especially the atten- 
tion of those who are responsible for the 
proper administration of the revenues of 
India. It has formed the subject of seve- 


ral conversations, and, in some cases, of 
legal inquiry ; and I am bound to say, 
wishing to be as frank as I can with the 
Committee, that although the question is 
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by no means free from doubt, I am in- 
clined to think, upon a very strict inter- 
pretation of the Act, it may be held that 
what we have done is outside the letter of 
the law. The point on which we are chal- 
lenged, so far as I understand, is this— 
in the application of the revenues of India 
to the purposes of the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion, as far as it has hitherto gone, we have 
been proceeding upon the view, not to their 
ultimate application without the consent of 
Parliament, but only to their advance for 
the purposes of an expedition, which ad- 
vance will be repaid by subsequent pay- 
ments from the Imperial revenue. I am 
inclined to think that the wording of the 
clause would, strictly speaking, prohibit 
that proceeding. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) the other day, in taking notice 
of this point, said that such an advance 
would defeat the very intention for which 
the clause was passed. If that be so, I 
can only say we are extremely sorry if we 
have been led by circumstances into taking 
a course which is even upon the strictest 
construction apparently contrary to an Act 
of Parliament. In excuse of the Govern- 
ment I must plead that, from an exami- 
nation of all that took place at the time 
that this clause was originally passed, 
and from an examination of what has 
taken place since that clause became 
law, we were undoubtedly led to believe 
that we were acting in conformity with the 
statute in what we did. At all events, we 
have this to say—although, perhaps, it is 
& poor excuse—that if we have violated 
the law, we are not the first who have 
done so, and that the violation of this Act 
in the first instance is chargeable upon our 
predecessors in office, and especially, if I 
may say so in good humour, upon my right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, who was himself the author of the 
clause, and who was a leading Member cf 
the Ministry which was the first, within 
eighteen months of its passing, to vio- 
late it. 

I will briefly refer to the cireumstances 
under which it was passed. In the first 
instance, when the Bill was passing through 
this House, a Motion was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire to insert in it a clause, 
the effect of which was this—that except 
for repelling actual invasion of our East 
Indian possessions, or other sudden and 
urgent necessity, Her Majesty’s forces in 
the East Indies should not be employed 
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in any military operation beyond the 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian pos- 
sessions without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Standing thus, the clause would 
have rendered it impossible for any Go- 
vernment, without clearly violating the 
law, to have ordered any of Her Majesty’s 
troops to go from India to any other place 
—such as Abyssinia—for any purpose of 
war, without the previous consent of Par- 
liament. Upon that ground the clause was 
objected to by Lord Palmerston. A debate 
arose; a division was taken; and the clause 
was carried with a slight modification. In 
the course of the discussion, however, Mr. 
Wilson had proposed an Amendment, and 
that Amendment would have made the 
clause as nearly as possible what it now 
is. He proposed, instead of saying that 
Her Majesty’s forces should not be em- 
ployed, to say the revenues of India should 
not be applied to such a purpose without 
the consent of Parliament. This, he said, 
would leave the Prerogative of the Crown 
unimpaired ; it would be exactly analogous 
to withholding supplies to check military 
operations. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) was willing to accept a slight 
verbal amendment proposed by the present 
Lord Cairns, but he did not think that the 
alteration suggested by Mr. Wilson was de- 
sirable. I can easily understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman was averse to the 
alteration, because he saw that it would 
make the clause of which he was the 
author much less effectual for the purpose 
which he at that time had in view. So the 
matter stood when the Bill left this House. 
When it reached the House of Lords the 
clause was struck out, and that now em- 
bodied in the Bill, and which I have just 
read to the Committee, was proposed by 
Lord Derby. In the course of his speech 
—it is so short that I might almost read 
it—Lord Derby clearly laid down what he 
considered to be the purport and object of 
the clause. The clause was inserted by 
the Lords, and when the Bill came back to 
this House it was unchallenged except as 
to a verbal matter, and was passed into 
law. I might found an argument upon 
the language employed by Lord Derby at 
the time he introduced the amended clause. 
I prefer to rest upon the authority of the 
action which was taken within a year and 
a half of the passing of the Bill by the 
Administration of Lord Palmerston, at the 
time of the third China war. I request 


the attention of the Committee to what 
was then done. 


The third China war was 
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commenced in the month of September, 
1859. Parliament was not then sitting. 
Expenditure was ordered and was com- 
menced in India in the month of October, 
1859. It was not until the 16th of March, 
1860 — five months afterwards — that a 
Vote of credit was proposed in this House. 
It was a Vote of £850,000, to defray the 
charge as far as it could then be esti- 
mated. Upon that Motion a discussion was 
raised in this House. On the 17th of 
February, 1860, Sir Henry Willoughby, 
whom we all remember and respect, had 
asked the question, ‘* Will there be any 
charge upon the Indian revenues ?’’ The 
question was answered by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the then Secretary for War, to 
the effect that ‘‘ the immediate charge will 
fall on the East India revenues, but the 
Imperial Treasury will have to account to 
them at a subsequent period.” This is 
precisely what we thought we were en- 
titled to do. That we understood to be 
the spirit of the Act as it stood, and that 
we might be guided by the precedent 
which was set by our immediate predeces- 
sors, within a year and a half of the passing 
of the Act. We proposed precisely what 
they proposed—namely, that the charge 
should ultimately fall upon the Imperial 
revenue. [“Oh!’’]) Some hon. Mem- 
ber gives utterance to dissent. But I may 
be permitted to reiterate that I do not 
understand in what respect a distinction 
can be drawn between what we proposed 
to do and what they actually did ; if there 
be any it is on two points, and they are in 
our favour. In the first place, we called 
Parliament together within three months 
after we decided on our course of action, 
whereas our predecessors allowed the 
matter to rest for five months, until the 
usual time for the meeting of Parliament. 
Another point upon which we have rather 
the advantage is, that in the ultimate re- 
sult they charged the revenues of India in 
respect of operations beyond the frontiers 
of India, but never from that day to this 
did they obtain any Resolution or Vote of 
Parliament authorizing that course of pro- 
cedure; and Parliament has not found 
fault with them. If therefore there is any 
distinction to be drawn between us, it is in 
our favour, whose conduct has to the fall 
been as legal and justifiable as that of our 
predecessors. I have thought it right to 
say this because we should have been 
chargeable with negligence if we had over- 
looked so important a point as the ques- 
tion whether we were or were not in har- 
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mony with the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. But, however important it 
may be that Parliament should lay down 
clearly beforehand what its views are upon 
matters of this sort, in point of fact, when 
the question ultimately comes before Par- 
liament, we must be judged, not by the 
question whether we have kept within the 
literal terms of this or that provision, but by 
a much higher standard than that. It would 
be absurd in us if we had undertaken so 
grave a responsibility as that of plunging 
the country into what may be a serious war, 
to come here and claim exemption because 
we could prove by special pleading that 
we had just kept within the limits of the 
wording of an Act of Parliament. The 
Committee knows what the answer would 
be. Parliament would say, ‘“‘ We do not 
eare for your special pleading ; we disap- 
prove of the course you have taken ; we 
hold you responsible for that which you 
have done; and whether you are within the 
Act of Parliament or not, we shall cen- 
sure you, and you must take the conse- 
quences of your act.” On the other hand, 
if it should appear that we have consciously 
or unconsciously overstepped the limits of 
the words of an Act of Parliament, Par- 
liament after all has it in its power to con- 
done what we have done, if it is satisfied, 
upon our explanation of the circumstances, 
that we have acted in good faith, without 
any intention to commit a breach of the 
law, and that in what we have done we 
have acted for the public interests. Al- 
though, therefore, I have thought it right 
to compare our conduct with that of our 
predecessors, I have not done so for the 
purpose of resting our defence on any re- 
crimination, or on any special pleading, 
but simply for the purpose of showing 
how we stand. In point of fact, we come 
before you pretty much in the same posi- 
tion as the Government of the day did ten 
years ago, when Parliament was last called 
together for a November Session on occa- 
sion of a financial emergeney—the suspen- 
sion of the Bank Charter Act. We have 
called Parliament together to state that, 
upon an emergency of a different character, 
we have taken a course which the Execu- 
tive thought necessary, even if not within 
the strict letter of the law, with regard to 
the Abyssinian expedition. We come to 
tell you what we have done and what we 
propose to do, and to ask your assent and 
your condonation and support, if we have 
unwittingly offended against an Act of Par- 
liament. I trust we shall receive the sanc- 
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tion of Parliament in making that appeal. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Devizes 
(Mr. Darby Griffith) the other evening 
drew attention to what he called a stretch- 
ing of the Royal Prerogative, and desired 
that this should be limited. I quite admit 
that the Prerogative should be kept within 
due bounds; but in our jealousy of what 
we call ‘‘ Prerogative,” we should consider 
how far we run the risk of endangering 
the efficiency of the public service; for the 
cardinal consideration, as I think, by which 
we ought to be guided is this—what is the 
best and most effectual way of conducting 
the public service? As I ventured to say 
the other night, if the House of Commons 
intends to take on itself the responsibility 
of prescribing what the action of the Execu- 
tive shall be—if it requires to be consulted 
and to give its sanction beforehand on all 
matters of importance, especially in rela- 
tion to our foreign policy and to the ques- 
tion of peace or war, the House must be 
prepared for a considerable alteration in 
the system under which our Government 
is carried on. The House must be pre- 
pared to be in permanent Session, or, at 
all events, be ready at any moment to be 
called together, and we must alter the rela- 
tions which now subsist between Parliament 
and the Ministers of the Crown. At present 
Ministers of the Crown are appointed by 
the Crown, but hold their offices by the 
pleasure and through the continued confi- 
dence of Parliament. Parliament intrusts 
them with liberty to act as they think best 
in those matters properly belonging to the 
Executive, subject to this understanding— 
that if Parliament subsequently disapproves 
their action, it visits them with its dis- 
pleasure, and renders it necessary for them 
to resign their offices. This being the re- 
lationship existing between Ministers and 
the Crown, it is necessary that Ministers 
should be allowed to some extent to act 
on their own responsibility, and, instead of 
seeking to obtain the assent of Parliament 
upon imperfect representations, and at a 
time when it is impossible that such assent 
could be given with a full knowledge of all 
the cireumstances, they must rather come 
forward at a later period and say manfully 
—‘* We have taken a definite course in 
this matter; we lay before you the grounds 
upon which we have acted ; we trust you 
will support our action, and will leave the 
further conduct of this matter in our 
hands.” 

Sir, having said thus much, I will now 


‘address myself more immediately to the 
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Resolution I am about to submit to the 
Committee. I trust I may appeal to their 
indulgence if in doing so I may seem to 
offend in two particulars, In the first 
place, I shall have to include in my obser- 
vations some topics which may appear to 
Members of this House not strictly rele- 
vant to the question before us, or which, 
at all events, are not very interesting to 
this assembly. But I am sure the Com- 
mittee will do me the justice to remember 
that the matter on which I am speaking 
affects not only the British House of Com- 
mons, but the people of India, upon a 
matter deeply interesting to them, and that 
it is my duty in any observations I have to 
make to address myself as much to the 
people of India as to my more immediate 
audience. Upon another point I must also 
request the indulgence of the Committee. 


(Abyssinian 


If, in what I say, I appear to speak rather | 


much of my individual position as a Minis- 
ter, they will do me the credit of believing 
that I do so not from any spirit of egotism, 
but because it is necessary for the argu- 
ment which I have to submit that I 
should make it clearly understood what 
that position really is. Those who have cast 
even the most cursory glance over the blue 
book presented to Parliament will have 
perceived that the arrangements made for 
the conduct of this expedition have been in 
some respects peculiar; for, while it is in- 
tended that the great bulk of the expendi- 
ture should be borne by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, the necessary arrangements were 
intrusted to the India Office—that is, to 
the Secretary of State for India. They 
were intrusted to me under circumstances 
which placed upon me a very heavy re- 
sponsibility. The responsibility, of course, 
was shared with my Colleagues of having 
advised the commencement of this under- 
taking: but I had besides this peculiar 
responsibility cast upon me, of seeing that 
the management of the expedition was 
such as would best insure a prospect of 
success, and likewise such as to protect 
the purse of England against any unneces- 
sary extravagance or waste. In addition 
to this, I had another responsibility weigh- 
ing upon me, not as a Member of this 
House ; but being Secretary of State for 
India, I felt under a deep responsibility to 
the people of India, being bound to see 
that their courage and their blood were 
not employed in an expedition which held 
out no prospects of success, and in which, 
in any event, they must undergo great 
sufferings, and in which possibly the very 
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best interests of our Indian Empire might 
be jeopardised. I can assure the Com- 
mittee that I felt it no slight responsibility 
which rested upon me, and that from the 
moment I undertook this task I have never 
known what it was to be free from anxiety. 
But, at the same time, I have been sup- 
ported by many considerations, and I have 
met with much cordial assistance. I owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to my Colleagues 
for the kind and perfectly undeserved 
manner in which they have dealt with me 
throughout this matter. From those De- 
partments with which I was more imme- 
diately brought into communication—from 
the Admiralty, the War Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Treasury, and, I am bound 
to add, from the illustrious Duke at the 
Horse Guards—I have received the most 
cordial and friendly support throughout. I 
have also received support of a different 
but most valuable kind from the Members 
of the Indian Council and the Officers be- 
longing to the Department. I remember 
that my noble Friend the Member for 
Stamford, speaking upon the Indian affairs, 
once talked of Councils as trammels to the 
competent, and screens to the incompetent. 
Viscount CRANBORNE: I should be 
sorry if those words were taken as apply- 
ing to the Indian Council. I was speak- 
ing of Councils in India connected with the 
Governor General, which were under dis- 
cussion at the time. I did not intend that 
expression to apply to the Council here. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
certainly should not have recalled that ex- 
pression if I thought the noble Lord 
capable of applying the terms he used to 
the Indian Council. I know too well the 
feelings with which my noble Friend is re- 
garded by the Members of that Council and 
the cordial relations which subsisted be- 
tween them to suppose that he ever could 
have made such an observation intending 
it to apply to them. I quoted it for the 
purpose of venturing upon a definition of 
my own. Councils such as this 1 believe 
may well be described as eyes to the blind 
and feet to the lame. If I had not been 
able to consult such a body—if it had not 
been for the experience and assistance of 
such men as Sir Robert Vivian, Captain 
Eastwick, General Baker, and our excel- 
lent Military Secretary, General Pears, I 
believe it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to carry on the arrangements for 
this expedition. I also had support from 
another quarter, and that was from the 
authorities in India itself. I was called 
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upon, as I have stated, to take charge 
of the arrangements of the expedition, and 
I had specially to see that these were 
made as efficiently and as economically as 
possible. The duty which I was called 
upon to discharge was undertaken at a 
period when it seemed to be almost im- 
possible with the greatest efforts to ac- 
complish what was necessary within the 
time. I was therefore driven to the 
necessity of adopting a very peculiar ar- 
rangement with regard to the organization 
of the force in India. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would have been the duty of 
the Secretary of State for India to address 
himself on such a subject to the Government 
of India, which is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the general peace of the country, 
and for the retention of a sufficient force 
within its borders, and to have left it to 
them to carry out whatever measures re- 
quired to be undertaken. But time did 
not admit of any such step being taken ; 
and we found it necessary to put the whole 
arrangement of the expedition into the 
hands of one of the subordinate Govern- 
ments, that of Bombay, with whom it was 
possible to communicate most rapidly. 
From the moment that Sir Robert Napier 
was selected to command the expedition 
it became evident that the most convenient 
arrangement was to place in the hands of 
the Bombay Government, of which he was 
ex officio member, the entire organization 
of the force, subject to any objections 
which the Government of India might 
make. 

And now I am coming to a point which 
will, perhaps, indicate to hon. Members 
why I have gone into these details. One 
of the most serious questions to be consi- 
dered was, of course, the size of the force 
and the expense which must be incurred in 
providing for its equipment. Two courses 
were open tous. We might have decided 
upon employing a small foree under an 
officer of comparatively subordinate rank, 
and we might have despatched it at a 
much smaller expenditure than that which 
will now be incurred. There were many 
considerations in favour of such a course ; 
but, after full deliberation, and after hear- 
ing the opinions of others, I thought that 
such a course would involve much risk, and 
I did not feel warranted in sanctioning it. 
The other course was to appoint an officer 
of high rank, at the head of a large force ; 
and it was obvious that there was no one 
who, not only from his personal character, 
but from his official position, was so well 
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qualified for the command as Sir Robert 
Napier. He was at the base of operations ; 
he was a Member of the Government which 
was to organize the expedition ; and he was 
thus able to give every necessary direction. 
I therefore selected Sir Robert Napier ; 
but in selecting him, I was conscious that I 
imposed upon this country a very consi- 
derable burden, because in so doing I prac- 
tically settled the size of the foree. This 
was notdone without consideration. Military 
men of distinction said that in putting at 
the head of this expedition an officer of the 
high rank of Commander-in-Chief of one of 
our arinies we were jeopardizing the national 
prestige. We felt therefore that we were 
bound to give him every possible support, 
and it was partly on this ground that we 
decided on sending the large force for 
which he asked. The point, of course, 
was settled not by myself, but by the 
Cabinet before it broke up. It was on the 
14th of August that I mentioned to the 
Cabinet the substance of the Report in 
which Sir Robert Napier practically de- 
cided upon the size of the force. I regret 
extremely that in what I said the other 
night I should have fallen into a misappre- 
hension as to our having had Sir Robert 
Napier’s memorandum of the 23rd July 
before us when the Cabinet met on the 
14th August. I regret it the more because 
the matter rested upon my personal as- 
surance ; the House, unless from an acci- 
dent, would not have seen that I was 
wrong; and it might appear that I had 
intentionally misled them. The expiana- 
tion of my error is this:—I was per- 
feetly aware of Sir Robert Napier’s general 
views. I had the telegram which gave the 
summary of his proposals on the 9th of 
August. I had a good many private letters 
and memoranda at that time, and I brought 
Sir Robert Napier’s memorandum before 
the Cabinet at the time I received it. I 
was under the impression that this was on 
the 14th of August. The memorandum 
was dated Poonah, July 23; we had re- 
ceived letters of the date of the 26th, 
and I took it for granted that this memo- 
randum had come by the same mail. In 
point of fact, it did not come till the fol- 
lowing week; but we then had Sir Robert 
Napier’s assurance that he was ready to un- 
dertake the expedition and on what scale, 
and the question of the foree was prac- 
tically settled by the Cabinet. From that 
moment we went on energetically. We 
have laid upon the table a blue book which 
has been characterized as a great mass of 
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rubbish. I will not deny that it is capable 
of being described in that way; but I 
should like to explain how the book comes 
into that form. As matters went on, I 
thought it right to have all these things 
printed for the information of the different 
Departments concerned, and in preparing 
the blue book for Parliament we really 
took the papers which were already in 
print for departmental information. It did 
not seem worth while to cull out these dif- 
ferent despatches, and I thought it just as 
well that the House should see the mode in 
which business is conducted, and in what 
way the expenditure was sanctioned through- 
out. The fact is that we have undertaken 
this expedition in a way which has thrown 
a very considerable burden upon the re- 
sources of this country, and it is fair to say 
that it has been partly owing to conside- 
rations of an Indian character that that 
burden has been made as large as it is. 
In the first place, the reason why I was 
pressing that the expedition should set out 
this year was that Sir John Lawrence repre- 
sented to me that, although India was now 
in such a state that he could safely part 
with this foree for a time, it was undesir- 
able that such a force should be out of 
India for any long period, and he was 
anxious on all accounts to have the matter 
finished this season. Again, I was anxious 
to provide for the foree in such a way that 
the comforts of the soldiers should be at- 
tended to, and all discontent prevented. 
It is a delicate matter to send the Natives 
of India upon foreign service unless you 
take care to make preparations suitable 
to their peculiar customs; it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to make our preparations 
on a-scale which may perhaps seem need- 
lessly expensive and luxurious. I was 
pleased to find throughout that I was sup- 
ported in the most energetic way by the 
Government of India and by those on 
whom we had to rely there. In particular, 
I may mention that every possible assist- 
ance was rendered by Sir Seymour Fitz- 
gerald, whose exertions in this matter have 
been beyond praise, and who has exerted 
himself to keep down expenditure in a way 
which, when the facts come to be known, 
will do him the highest honour. Among 
all ranks of the Indian army the greatest 
spirit and zeal have been shown, and there 
has been the utmost anxiety to take part 
in the dangers of the expedition, so that 
when volunteers were called for twice as 
many came forward as were wanted. Nor 
has this good feeling been confined to our 
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own subjects. It has extended to the 
Native Princes and Chiefs in India; and 
I may mention, as an interesting proof of 
the sympathy shown by some of them with 
the object we have undertaken, that when 
it was thought desirable that a particular 
kind of pony should be obtained in Cutch 
and Kattiawar, and orders were given to 
purchase these animals, the Rao of Cutch 
came forward and sent us some hundreds 
as presents, the Chief of Bownuggur did 
the same, and the Chief of Joonaghur sent 
a quantity of hay and forage, which he 
thought might be useful in the expedition. 
I think this shows that when my hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for Aber- 
deen (Colonel Sykes) spoke of the people 
of India as not being acquainted with the 
name and whereabouts of Abyssinia, he 
must have been referring to a time which 
has gone by, and which no longer repre- 
sents the existing information among the 
people of India. 

Well, now, we have incurred a charge 
which undoubtedly will be a very heavy 
one—not heavy in proportion to the great 
financial resources of the country, but suf- 
ficiently heavy to prove a sensible ad- 
dition to the national burdens ; and the 
question arises whether, in making provi- 
sion to meet that burden, we are to under- 
take the whole of it as properly belonging 
to the people of England, or whether we 
are to ask for any contribution from the 
revenues of India? The answer which I 
hear given in many quarters is that it is 
very shabby to expect India to bear any 
portion of the expense. Now, when we 
talk of calling on the revenues of India, we 
must be careful to consider what we mean 
by that expression. It will be perceived 
by the blue book that from the first mo- 
ment that this expedition was thought 
about, early in the month of April last 
year, inreply to communications addressed 
to the Secretary of State in Council, we 
stated that we were willing to place the 
resources of India at the disposal of the 
Home Government, but must stipulate that, 
as the matter was one in which Indian in- 
terests were not concerned, India should 
not bear any portion of the charge. At 
that time it was clearly understood, though 
we did not put that into the despatch to 
the Treasury, that, though we were deter- 
mined to resist any attempt to charge the 
revenues of India with any new burden, we 
did not, to use a homely expression, want 
to “‘make money” by the transaction. 
What we meant was, that if India had a 
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certain army paid out of its revenues and 
could spare a portion of that army fora 
limited period, but instead of lending any 
troops should hire them out, that would 
be making money by the transaction. I 
am far from saying that there are not 
eases in which it is perfeetly legitimate for 
any country to make such a use of an army 
at its disposal, and for another country to 
hire its troops for purposes in which the 
hirer is exclusively interested. But I do 
not think that we could reasonably have 
applied that doctrine here. It is said—and 
we have said it ourselves—that India has 
no interest in this matter. That is perfectly 
true, if by ‘‘interest’’ you mean material 
interest. I think it may be doubted, in- 
deed, whether, strictly speaking, England 
has any material interest to serve in making 
war in Abyssinia. It is easy to put cases 
in which it would be the height of shabbi- 
ness and injustice for us to employ Indian 
troops without paying every farthing of 
the charge. Suppose a European quarrel 
affecting the balance of power, or relating 
to the affairs of France, Italy, or Prussia ; 
suppose we were defending an American 
colony, or a West Indian possession, or were 
attempting to acquire new territory in some 
distant quarter of the globe, and in any one 
of these cases Indian troops were likely to 
be of use, I should say that nothing could 
be more disgraceful than that this country 
should employ those troops without paying 
for them. But what is the occasion of this 
war? Some people say we are going to 
war, not only for prestige, but for prestige 
in India. I do not like the word “ pres- 
tige;”’ and if I dislike it as applied to 
England, I dislike it still more as ap- 
plied to India. It is more dangerous as 
applied to India than as applied to Eng- 
land. But there are principles which 
should be upheld in the interest of both 
countries even at the cost of blood and 
treasure, and one of them is this—that 
Envoys of the Sovereign of this country 
should always be under the protection 
of this country in the country to which 
they are accredited. That is a leading 
principle of International Law, and we 
should be untrue not only to ourselves but 
to the civilized world if we failed to up- 
hold it. In the western world it is not 
probable that any necessity would arise 
for upholding the doctrine of the Envoy’s 
inviolability by foree; but when we deal 
with countries in a less advanced stage of 
civilization, it is necessary not only to pro- 
mulgate the ductrine, but, if needful, to 
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enforce it even by the edge of the sword, 
And if it be of importance to England 
that the sacredness of Envoys accredited to 
semi-barbarous countries should be insisted 
on, it is of much more importance to Her 
Majesty as Empress of India, Of persons 
accredited by this country to Courts unac- 
customed to the usages of western Powers, 
by far the larger number go as Envoys of 
the Empire of India. The mere mention 
of a list of these places would be sufficient 
to show that India has a very keen interest 
in the protection of those who are sent to 
speak in her name. We may have Ambassa- 
dors, Envoys, or political agents at such 
Courts, perhaps, as Burmah, Nepaul, or 
Cashmere, and, approaching nearer the 
place to which our attention is particularly 
direeted, we have agents at Zanzibar and 
Muscat; and we have a resident at Aden. In 
fact, Envoys or Agents, aceredited by the 
Indian Government are scattered over all 
parts of the East. Now, do hon. Gentlemen 
really suppose that the people of India do not 
keep a sharp look out upon what is done 
with regard to these Envoys? Do they think 
it is matter of indifference in India when 
anything in the shape of a new appoint- 
ment as British Envoy is made? If they 
do, I can assure them they are very much 
mistaken. Again, do they suppose that the 
people of India are indifferent to what is 
passing in the neighbourhood of the Red 
Sea? I have been very much astonished 
since I have been at the India Office to 
see how frequent and close are the com- 
munications between India and the eastern 
side of the Red Sea; and Indians are not 
indifferent to what is passing on the western 
side. The Meeea pilgrims, for instance, form 
a most important case in point. Hundreds 
and thousands of our subjects go to Mecca 
year by year, and on their way they gather 
reports of what is passing in the countries 
bordering on the Red Sea; if they hear any- 
thing affecting the character and conduet of 
England, they eateh it up eagerly and spread 
it in India on their return, with plenty of 
exaggeration. Then there are the very nu- 
merous body of Indian traders with Mas- 
sowah and other places in close connection 
with the spot at which the expedition has 
landed — there are traders who go there 
every year from Bombay. Do you suppose 
that they do not report what they hear 
and see of the Envoys of Her who is the 
Sovereign of India? As an illustration 
of the sort of interest taken by people 
of India in the politics of that part of the 
world, I may mention a very curious fact 
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which came before me soon after I was 
appointed to the India Office. A request 
was made to the Government of Bombay by 
certain persons in the service of the Nizam 
of the Deccan to allow them to fit out an 
expedition to take part in some of the wars 
which were taking place on the coast of 
Arabia not very far from Aden, in which 
some of the relatives of these **‘ Hubshees ”” 
were engaged ; and they were actually anx- 
ious to fit out an expedition on behalf of 
these relatives. [Colonel Sykes: They were 
not Abyssinians.] I do not say they were; 
but I say the people of India have close rela- 
tions with that part of the world in im- 
mediate connection with the Red Sea, and 
Abyssinians we must regard as connected 
with what is going on in the Red Sea. My 
argument is this :—Indians go to the Red 
Sea, and they return with their opinions 
of English power and the support she gives 
to her agents derived from what they see 
and hear on their journey. I ask the hon. 
and gallant Member whether he thinks it 
particularly desirable that these Hubshees of 
the Nizam, to whom I have referred, should 
go to the neighbourhood of Aden and re- 
turn to India after a year or so and carry 
a report to the Nizam that the foree of 
England was entirely expended, that her 
Envoys were languishing in prison, and 
that she was afraid to attempt to get them 
out? Putting it on the lowest ground, would 
it be economical that such an impression of 
England’s strength or spirit should prevail 
in India? If you say it is the true policy 
of India to abstain from menace and from 
attempts to create a fictitious prestige 
for herself, support her in that poliey by 
relieving her from everything in the na- 
ture of a reproach — everything which 
will make it difficult to follow that po- 
liey without being misunderstood. I say 
that at the present moment the policy 
of Sir John Lawrenee, which has been 
characterized sometimes half sneeringly, 
I am afraid, as ‘a policy of masterly 
inactivity,” is what we ought in every 
way to support and strengthen, and I 
ean conceive of nothing more important 
to a Governor General who is anxious 


to carry out that policy than that it) 
should be understood that he is actuated | 
/to augment the number of her troops in 


by a deliberate conviction, and not by 
any doubt as to his strength. 
therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that Sir John Lawrence’s hands should 
be strengthened by unmistakable evidence 
that India has strength, and that the 
Government of England has force and de- 
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termination to avenge insults and secure 
the liberties of her subjects. I say that 
from all these points of view it is pre- 
posterous to say that this is a matter with 
which India has as little concern as if the 
quarrel were going on in Australia or 
South America ; you must, after all, come 
to the conclusion that this expedition is a 
necessity, because of the position and wants 
of your Indian Empire. If it were not for 
India it would be a matter for grave con- 
sideration whether the expedition was ne- 
cessary at all, or, at all events, whether it 
was necessary just now. I do not say that 
it would not be necessary ultimately to act 
by foree of arms, if we could obtain redress 
in no other way; but if we had only 
Western opinion to consider we should 
know that we were able to rely upon the 
perfect knowledge which Western nations 
have of our strength and resources, and 
should be less pressed than we are to act 
without delay. -I may add, that it is with 
reference to the importance of making 
ample provision for the security of our 
Indian troops, that we have made our pre- 
parations on so large a scale. It has been 
our earnest desire to provide, as far as 
human foresight can provide, against dis- 
aster. We have therefore gone to an extra 
expense for precautions, which I trust ex- 
perience will prove to be superfluous. 
Before I conclude, I must refer to some 
precedents which I think bear upon the 
present case. There have been several 
cases in which Indian troops have been 
employed in expeditions entered on jointly 
by the Indian and English Governments. 
The first China war in 1839-40 was one. 
Upon that occasion the President of the 
Board of Control, Lord Broughton, assured 
the East India Company that it was not 
the intention of the Government that any 
part of the expenses of the expedition 
should be defrayed out of the Indian 
revenues ; but ultimately it was pressed 
upon the East India Company that it should 
contribute the ordinary pay of their troops, 
and that it was unreasonable that they 
should be paid for hiring them out. This 
the Directors of the Company admitted, 
provided India could spare the troops ; but 
the event proved that India was compelled 


consequence of the expedition, and the 
Company demanded the cost of this aug- 
They 
were, however, overruled in this, and made 
to bear the whole ordinary pay. Now, 
the doctrine the Company laid down is pre- 
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cisely ours—namely, that all extraordinary 
expenses occasioned by the expedition 
which would not have been incurred had it 
not been for the expedition should be 
charged to the Imperial Exchequer, and 
we further engage that if it be found 
necessary to replace the Indian troops used 
by us, all the expense of that replacement 
shall be borne by the British Government. 
All that India undertakes to do is to lend 
her troops without charge as long as she 
can spare them. That is the principle on 
which we have proceeded, and which, I 
contend, is a just and liberal one. I say 
it is just, because India really loses nothing 
whatever in point of money ; she only con- 
tinues to pay that which, if the expedition 
had not been ordered, she would still pay ; 
and it is liberal, because India places at 
the disposal of Her Majesty forees which 
the Imperial Government could not obtain 
without paying for them. To a moderate 
extent India does come in as a contributor 
to the expenses of the expedition; but I 
think, on the grounds I have stated, it is 
not unreasonable that she should do so. 
I was pointing out just now that it is pre- 
cisely the same principle for which the 
Court of Directors were contending in the 
first China expedition; but they thought it 
very hard- that upon the occasion of the 
Affghanistan expedition, when they were 
called upon to replace their troops, they 
should have todo so. But that is not the 
arrangement in the present instance. The 
next precedent is that of the Persian ex- 
pedition in 1856, in which India bore a 
very much larger share of the cost than 
England. In that case India bore not only 
the whole of the ordinary, but half of the 
extraordinary expenditure. I do not go 
into the question whether that was a liberal 
or fair arrangement towards India, or whe- 
ther India was really more interested in 
the objects we had in view in that war 
than she is in the expedition to Abyssinia. 
I think I could make out a tolerably good 
case that she is quite as much interested 
in the present war as in the other, and 
certainly if there is any difference between 
them they are not to be measured by the 
extreme disproportion in the charges that 
were made upon her. Then there was the 
second China expedition, which was a very 
small affair as far as India was concerned, 
but in which the principle for which the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
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of the ordinary and extraordinary expen- 
diture was paid to the Indian by the Im- 
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perial Government in respect to the body 
of troops sent to China. But that is 
very little of a precedent, because those 
troops were sent, not so much with a view 
to a temporary object as their remain- 
ing a considerable time; and they were 
kept for a considerable time out of the 
country. Moreover, that was a period at 
which much tenderness was felt for India 
on account of the mutiny. Then we 
come to the case of the third China war, 
which is the most recent, and in many 
respects the most analogous to the expedi- 
tion we are nqw contemplating. I have 
already mentioned the mode in which the 
matter was brought under the notice of the 
House of Commons; | will now state what 
the arrangements were. Perhaps I had 
better read the three principles laid down 
with regard to the charges by the India 
Office. All the extraordinary expenses 
and allowances of the troops before embar- 
kation and on their employment in the 
expedition ; secondly, all expenses and 
allowances from the date of embarkation 
to the date of return to India ; and thirdly, 
all extraordinary expenses upon their re- 
turn, consequent upon their being em- 
ployed in the expedition ; were to be 
defrayed from the Imperial Exchequer. 
Therefore, the arrangement was that the 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure 
should be borne by the Imperial Exche- 
quer, and | fully admit that that arrange- 
ment was more favourable to India than 
the arrangement now proposed. But it 
must be remembered that this stipulation 
did not make any mention of the vessels 
to be employed in the expedition, and when 
the account came to be made out the India 
Office sent in a claim on the score of the 
vessels they had provided for £189,000. 
That charge, however, was disallowed, and 
never has been paid. It has therefore 
been thrown upon the revenues of India. 
Now, if we go into the subject strictly, I 
think we shall say that this was a violation 
of the actual terms of the clause of the 
Act, because here was an expenditure de- 
frayed out of the revenue of India in con- 
nection with military operations beyond the 
frontier, and the consent of Parliament 
was never asked, 

But I do not bring forward this ques- 
tion with the view of making a charge, 
but only as a point of comparison with the 
present arrangements. We now propose 
to take upon ourselves all the extraordi- 
nary charges for the vessels just in the 
same way as the extraordinary charges 
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for the troops—and we make the same 
provision with regard to the vessels as the 
troops—namely, that if any damage is oc- 
casioned, or any ships have to be replaced, 
all the expense of so doing shall be borne 
by the Imperial Treasury. That is one 
advantage. There is another, which is 
that we have taken measures by which we 
expect to expedite very much the settle- 
ment of the accounts between us and India. 
Some of the accounts connected with for- 
mer expeditions were kept hanging over 
for several years. The accounts with re- 
gard to the first China war were not 
settled for sixteen years after the expe- 
dition, and it was several years after the 
third China war before the aceounts were 
finally adjusted. Well, we have taken 
steps by which the accounts relative to 
the present expedition will be adjusted in 
a much shorter time. But there is ano- 
ther point. In the former expeditions the 
arrangement was that all expenses and 
allowances — which include the ordinary 
pay of the troops—should be paid by the 
Treasury from the date of embarkation to 
the date of return to India, and to that 
period it was limited. Now, it would make 
a very material difference in the amount 
of saving to the Indian Government, sup- | 
posing that the same principle was adopted 
on the present occasion. It is estimated, 
as the Committee are aware, that the cost 
of the whole expedition will be about 
£3,900,000, of which £3,600,000 would | 
cover all the extraordinary expenses which 
might be incurred in a campaign sup-' 
posed to last up to the end of March, 
and £300,000 is supposed to represent 
the ordinary pay of the Indian troops. ; 
But how is that £300,000 made up? 
In the first place, I would remark that 
proportion is by no means a large pro- 
portion of the expenditure. It is one- 
twelfth of the expenditure to which Eng- 
Jand will be put. But it would be mons- 
trously unjust to bring them on British ; 
revenue as long as they were in India; | 
and according to the precedent of the third | 
China war they would not be chargeable 
until they had sailed from the Indian 
shores. Now, at present only a small pro- 
portion of the troops have sailed ; and it 
is by no means impossible, in spite of the 
criticism of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith), that a 
large proportion of the force may never 
leave Bombay ; but whether it does or not, 
they will not leave Bombay until a very ad- 
vanced period. Therefore, if you take the 
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principle of leaving the troops chargeable 
for their ordinary pay until such time as 
they quit India, the amount of saving to 
India would be extremely small. On the 
other hand, if you take that principle, you 
would not introduce the practice adopted 
in the China war, but which we propose to 
establish—namely, that all the expense of 
recruiting the Indian troops shall be borne 
be the Imperial Government. Now, Sir 
John Lawrence told us that he was able to 
spare this force for a short time, but that 
it would be impossible to do so for a 
lengthened period. But already he is be- 
ginning to take, and has taken, measures 
for recruiting the Native regiments, and 
bringing them up to a higher strength 
than their ordinary complement. The In- 
dian foree is already beginning to be aug- 
mented, and it is so arranged that the re- 
inforeement will go on precisely in propor- 
tion to what appears to be the need of 
India. If the troops for the Abyssinian 
expedition leave India rapidly, and if cir- 
cumstances are such that the Native forces 
must be rapidly recruited, the recruiting 
will go on rapidly. If, on the other hand, 
the departure of the forces is delayed, or 
circumstances are such as to render it un- 
necessary to keep the forces up to a large 
amount, then the recruiting will go on 
slowly. We are now arranging with the 
Treasury the details of the plan by which 
we shall be able to ascertain the additions 
to the Indian forces in consequence of the 


| withdrawal of the troops for the expedition, 


and in that way there will probably be a 
considerable set-off. Now, I really think 
that, under these circumstances, we have 
made a very fair arrangement. There is 
one other point to which I must advert-— 
namely, as to the change of the relations 
between the Indian and the British Trea- 
sury since the third China war. At that 
time India had a navy of her own, but she 
has since been spared that expense, the 
police of the seas and such services as it 
formerly rendered being now discharged 
without any charge on Indian revenue by 
the British navy. Under these circum- 
stances, this is not, I think, an occasion 
when England and India ought to enter 
into a minute calculation, and when one 
should say to the other, “‘I get a penny 
from you, and you get a penny from me— 
no, not a penny, but only about three far- 
things, so give me back a farthing.”” In 
the relations which properly subsist between 
England and such a dependency as India 
there ought surely to be a little more large- 
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ness of view and a little more readiness to 
support interests which are really common 
to both. 

I think I have shown that this is a case 
in which, though the material interests of 
India are not involved, it cannot be fairly 
said she has no interest. It is a case in 
which it may be said that, balancing all 
the obligations borne by England for the 
sake of India, against those borne by India 
for the sake of England, the balance is not 
extremely on the favourable side for Eng- 
land. We must remember, moreover, that 
whereas England has really nothing to 
gain by this war, except the vindication 
of a principle which we are bound by the 
highest considerations to uphold, India 
really gains something by the organization 
of so powerful a force, and by the display of 
her strength to her neighbours. Indeed, | 
think it would be found, if we could follow 
the matter into all its ramifications, that 
India gains not a little by thus passing her 
forees in review, and by rapidly putting 
into the field a well-appointed expedition, 
and that the impression created by this 
display of strength will not be without its 
influence even upon her revenues and ex- 
penditure. I believe it will henceforth be 
much easier for India to maintain what I 
believe to be her true policy—a “* policy of 
masterly inactivity,” with regard to the 
North-Western frontier — when she has 
shown that it is not from want of strength, 
not from the want of disposable troops, not 
from want of spirit or any deficiency in the 
means of bringing a force into the field, 
but that it is from deliberate policy and 
conviction that she adopts what has been 
thrown in her teeth asa taunt. In sub- 
mitting this Resolution to the Committee 
I feel that I am fairly doing my duty by 
the people of India, whose interests I can 
assure hon. Members have been uppermost 
in my mind throughout this matter, and I 
have at the same time the satisfaction of 
thinking that in the arrangement we pro- 
pose, we are, at all events, dealing justly 
by the people of this country. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving the 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, Her Majesty having directed a Military 
Expedition to be despatched against Abyssinia, 
consisting mainly of Troops, both European and 
Native, at present maintained out of the Revenues 
of India, the ordinary pay of such Troops, as well 
as the ordinary charges of any Vessels belonging 
to the Government of India, that may be em- 
ployed in the Expedition, which would have been 
charged upon the Revenues of India if such Troops 
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or Vessels had remained in that Country or seas 
adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable: 
Provided that, if it shall become necessary to re- 
place the Troops or Vessels so withdrawn by 
other European or Native Forces or Vessels, the 
expense of raising, maintaining and providing 
such Forces or Vessels shall be repaid out of any 
monies which may be provided by Parliament for 
the Purposes of the said Expedition.” —(Sir Staf- 
Jord Northcote.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that in opposing 
the proposal of the Government he had no 
intention of casting the slightest censure 
upon the right hon. Baronet, to whose 
zeal and assiduity in performing unusually 
onerous duties, the blue book bore remark- 
able testimony: nor did he intend to dis- 
cuss whether the India Government Act 
had been violated by advances being made 
out of the revenues of India without the 
sanction of Parliament. As to the military 
arrangements, he did not feel himself qua- 
lified to criticize them; but he fully ap- 
proved the selection of Sir Robert Napier 
as Commander, believing that the interests 
of the country were safe in his hands. The 
two arguments by which the proposition of 
the Government was supported, at least 
out of doors, seemed to him to be mutually 
destructive. It was said, in the first place, 
that India would in reality pay nothing ; 
and, in the second place, that it was only 
just that India should contribute some- 
thing, the war being partly on her account. 
But if the expedition would cost India 
nothing, how should it be argued on the 
other hand that it was no more than jus- 
tice that India should contribute some- 
thing to it? The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had made use of a 
third argument which seemed to be not a 
little hazardous —he had said that the 
expedition was necessary to maintain our 
prestige in the East. Indeed, the right 
hon. Baronet had stated that we should 
probably not have thought it our duty 
to send an expedition had it not been 
in the neighbourhood of India that our 
Envoy was imprisoned. [Sir Srarrorp 
Noxtucote: I said not so soon.] Now, 
the first argument could hardly be insisted 
on, for certain forces being lent from India, 
and India being for the time deprived 
of their services, part of the cost would 
clearly be borne by that country, as indeed 
the right hon. Baronet had admitted. But 
passing that by, he would remind the right 
hon. Gentlemen that in his letter to the 
Governor of Bombay he had said that the 
expense of the expedition should be ulti- 
mately borne by the Imperial Revenue, al- 
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though the advances would in the first 
instance be made out of the Indian Trea- 
sury. The right hon. Gentleman had thus 
given a positive and absolute pledge that 
no pecuniary burden should be cast upon 
the people of India ; and it would be dis- 
astrous to the credit of public men if that 
pledge were not faithfully redeemed. The 
right hon. Baronet, moreover, had admitted 
that if an English Envoy had been seized 
and detained by a civilized European 
Power it would be monstrous to ask India 
to contribute a penny towards the war in 
which such an act might involve us. But 
he could not see why it was not equally 
monstrous to call upon her to share the 
expense because the outrage had been 
committed by a barbarian King in Africa. 
As to loss of prestige, it seemed to him to 
be far less involved in the latter case. The 
people of India—or at least the intelligent 
people of India, who alone would be likely 
to hear of it—would have concluded, if we 
had declined to send an army to Abyssinia, 
that our refusal arose, not for fear of King 
Theodore, but solely from an unwillingness 
to intrust, for the sake of a few prisoners, 
some thousands of men to a pestilential 
climate and an unknown country ; but any 
hesitation about beginning a European 
war would really seem to them to be owing 
to a want of courage or resources. Why, 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) himself 
had attributed to rumours that had reached 
India respecting the break-down of our 
military system in the Crimea, the mutiny 
of our Native troops. [le now came to the 
strong point of the case. The right hon. 
Baronet’s argument implied that this war 
had to a great extent been forced on the 
Government by the Indian officials, though 
he did not say so in express words. Now, 
if the despatches in the blue book had 
borne out this argument, he would not 
have said a single word against the pro- 
posal. But there was nothing whatever in 
the despatehes of the Governor General of 
India, the Commander-in-Chief, or any 
other high official, to countenance any 
such opinion ; consequently, no ground for 
charging any portion of the expense on 
the Indian revenue. On the contrary, the 
despatches of Sir John Lawrence, Sir 
William Mansfield, and Sir Henry Durant, 
instead of insisting upon the necessity of 
sending an expedition, alike concurred in 
strongly impressing on the Government 
the necessity of caution, and of avoiding 
anything like undue haste. They did not 
magnify the difficulty of the expedition, 
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but again and again they referred to the 
political difficulties into which the country 
might be led. The right hon. Baronet 
could not produce a single passage in 
those despatches to justify the assertion 
that Indian interests demanded such an 
expedition. The despatches of Sir William 
Mansfield and Sir Henry Durant showed 
that they believed that the difficulty of 
getting out of Abyssinia would be far 
greater than that of getting in it, and 
they pointed out that the political honour 
and reputation of the country would 
suffer if, after exacting and obtaining 
reparation for the detention of the pri- 
soners, they left the country in a state 
of anarchy. Sir William Mansfield was 
rather in favour of sending a Political 
Resident there, and at all events he antici- 
pated danger from the length of time which 
it would be necessary to occupy the coun- 
try. He pointed out that they might 
possibly make Abyssinia a sort of Algeria 
for India, which had always been Consul 
Cameron’s favourite hobby, and perhaps 
King Theodore was frightened, and the 
feeling of the people of the country would 
be aroused by the contemplation of such 
an event. The expedition had therefore not 
been pressed upon us by the Indian offi- 
cials. On what ground could they say that 
Indian interests were involved ? The right 
hon. Baronet said, that the people of India 
were as much bound to pay a portion of 
the expenses as if an indignity had been 
offered to our Envoy at Burmah or any 
other Native court. But common sense 
would show them that the cases were 
wholly different. India was peculiarly and 
directly interested in Burmah and Bhootan. 
An expedition to Abyssinia was quite 
another thing to an expedition to Burmah 
or Bhootan, It was the opinion of Sir 
William Mansfield, not only that the ex- 
pedition must last two years, but that it 
would be more difficult and costly than 
that of Sir James Outram to Persia. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to pre- 
cedents ; but the precedents named were 
such as to convince him (Mr. Faweett), if 
nothing else had been urged, to vote 
against the expedition. He (Mr. Fawcett) 
objected to taxation as much as any one ; 
and he thought that increased taxation was 
particularly unfortunate at a time of dear 
bread and crippled industry; but even 
heavy taxation was infinitely preferable to 
this country incurring the reproach of 
having cast the slightest injustice on the 
unrepresented millions who lived in our de- 
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pendencies. Last Session he felt it to be 
his duty to protest against what he con- 


perfectly aware that throwing the expense 
of an entertainment on India bad been 
denounced by the whole Native press of 
India, The other night the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office, in 
words of wisdom, said—* India is a great 
glory, a great responsibility, and a great 
danger to this country—a great glory, if 
we studiously do our duty ; a great respon- 
sibility, and therefore every hon. Member 
ought to be as anxious to protect her 
interests as to protect the interests of 
his own constituents ; a great danger, 
and therefore any injustice done to her 
may return to us a fearful retribution.” 
After careful consideration he had arrived 
at an opinion; and when the Chairman 
put the Question, he (Mr. Fawcett) must 
ask the Committee to express an opi- 
nion on a policy which he believed was 
fraught with danger to the honour, the 
welfare, and the highest interests of the 
Empire. 

Sm HENRY RAWLINSON said, that 
when this Abyssinian expedition was first 
discussed in this House in a debate which 
had been often referred to, he had the 
honour of suggesting that as our Indian 
interests would be injuriously affeeted by 
our continued submission to the indigni- 
ties of King Theodore, and would be pro- 
portionably benefited by measures for re- 
senting those indignities, it would be only 
a fair and reasonable arrangement that the 
revenues of India should be charged with a 
moiety of the expenditure incurred. In 
saying this he had been guided by what 
took place in the Persian war, which, 
although not exactly a parallel case, was 
an Imperial war, and only indirectly af- 
fected the interests of India. It appeared 
from the Motion before the House, and 
from the very lucid speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, that the proposal of the 
Government had been very considerably 
modified in favour of the people of India. 
Instead of the expenditure being equally 
divided between the two Governments, it 
now appeared that only one-twelfth would 
fall on the people of India, and that the 
share borne during the first six months 
would be £3,500,000 for the Home Go- 
vernment, and only £300,000 for India. 
Even this limited contribution was ob- 
jected to by some hon. Members, and 
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to be taken upon it. It seemed to him 


sidered to be an expenditure of a very mean | that hon. Members with strong feelings in 
kind—though that protest was wholly un- | 


attended to. The right hon. Baronet was | 


favour of constitutional liberty had gone 
too far. It was alleged that the Indian 
taxpayers would object to being saddled 
with the cost of maintaining the troops 
in Abyssinia ; but would they not equally 
object to the cost of maintaining those 
troops in India? The revenues of India 
were mainly derived from land which was 
the property of the State. The Indian 
community were practically unrepresented; 
but if they had a representation and were 
consulted on the subject, they would pro- 
bably object to all military expenditure, 
whether in India or Abyssinia. Our sys- 
tem of government in India was essentially 
for the maintenance of our own power, and 
when we spoke of Indian interests, we 
meant our own interest as the ruling 
Power of India. Nor was there any rea- 
son to be ashamed of this, for our Indian 
Government was a paternal Government, 
and the best interests of our Indian sub- 
jects were bound up with the strength and 
maintenance of our rule. The real ques- 
tion before the House was whether the 
Abyssinian expedition had any effect upon 
Indian interests — that was to say, upon 
the maintenance of British power in the 
East. In that sense he thought that the 
expedition would have a very great effect 
upon those interests. If it could be shown 
that it would have no such effect, and that 
the people of India were absolutely indif- 
ferent either to our success or disgrace in 
Abyssinia, the ground would, he admitted, 
be cut from beneath his feet, and it would 
be unjust to saddle India with a farthing 
of the expense. But this was not his view 
of the case. The Native mind vibrated 
to every chord struck in the polities of sur- 
rounding countries. The Native mind of 
India, for example, was greatly excited by 
the near approach of Russia, and it be- 
hoved this country to adopt measures of 
defence, not against any special danger, 
but simply to allay that excitement. He 
believed that the Native population of India 
viewed our proceedings in Abyssinia with 
intense anxiety. They had ample means 
of obtaining information on the subject ; 
and viewing it in this light, it was his 
opinion that by sending Indian troops to 
Abyssinia for the purpose of vindicating 
our national honour, we were only taking 
a measure of precaution as legitimate as 
would be the enlistment of fresh Indian 
battalions for the purpose of overawing 
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a disaffected district. Moreover, as a 
question of principle, he could see but 
little difference between employing troops 
in India for the purpose of upholding 
British power and employing them on 
foreign service for the purpose of main- 
taining British prestige in India—for our 
prestige in India was the essential element 
—nay, the very foundation of our power. 
But the strongest argument in favour of 
employing Indian troops in the expedition 
was afforded by the practice which had 
grown up of an interchange of services 
between the Home and the Indian Go- 
vernments, Thus, for instance, the Royal 
Navy now fulfilled gratuitously all the duties 
connected with the defence of India that 
were formerly discharged by the Indian 
Navy—a service which drew heavily upon 
the Imperial Exchequer, and in many in- 
stances the Home Government had sent 
out at its own expense expeditions of 
which the objects more nearly related to 
India than to the rest of the British Em- 
pire. 
see nothing eithgr monstrous or unusual in 
the present proposal to charge the pay of 
the Indian troops employed in Abyssinia 
upon the Indian revenues. The matter 
was, in point of fact, a mere departmental 
question, for the employment of the Indian 
troops on this expedition would not entail 
the expenditure of a single additional rupee 
out of the Indian revenues. The military 
establishments in India were not calculated 
upon the bare garrison requirements of the 
country ; but there was a margin of dispo- 
sable force always and purposely left for 
any emergency that might require their 
presence, either on the frontier or in foreign 
countries. There being such a surplus 
force now at the disposal of the Indian Go- 
vernment it was only natural that it should 
be employed in the Imperial service ; and 
therefore any remuneration which the Home 
Government might be called upon to give 
for the use of the troops to be paid out of 
the Imperial revenues must take the form 
of a subsidy to India. Those who have the 
conduct of Indian affairs told them, how- 
ever, that the Indian Exchequer was not 
in such an impoverished condition as to 
require such a subsidy; and, under these 
circumstances, he did not see that the ob- 
jections which had been taken by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett) could 
have any possible foree. He had also to 
refer to another point which he regarded 
elmost in the light of a personal question. 
He was anxious to correct an erroneous 
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impression that appeared to have got abroad 
that he was in favour of an annexation of 
Abyssinia—an impression that he could 
only attribute to his having accidentally 
used the word “ sanatorium ’”’ in illustration 
of the extreme salubrity of the Abyssinian 
Highlands, He confessed that he thought 
that during our temporary occupation of 
that country it might be as well to estab- 
lish @ sanatorium for the Indian troops in 
those Highlands, and he was happy to find 
that Staff Assistant Surgeon Neil coincided 
in that opinion. But in offering that sugges- 
tion, he distinetly denied that he had ever 


| advocated nor even contemplated the possi- 


bility of any permanent annexation of the 
country. On all occasions on which he had 
spoken upon this question he had distinctly 
repudiated the notion that we should per- 
manently occupy the country. At the same 
time, he was aware that many specious 
arguments had been brought forward in 
favour of permanent occupation ; and as it 
was probable that those arguments might 
be pressed upon Government with some 
force, perhaps it would be as well to pass 
them briefly in review and see what their 
value was. It had been said, for instance, 
that the spectacle of a Christian population, 
however degraded, bravely preserving its 
ground against the hosts of Paganism and 
Mahomedanism, commanded and deserved 
sympathy ; that the rescue of such a popu- 
lation from the jaws of the Mahomedan 


‘power would win the admiration of the 
\civilized world; that in the possible con- 


tingeney of Egypt falling into the hands of 
a rival European Power, it would be no 
mean advantage to our Indian possessions 
if we had already secured a footing in 
Abyssinia ; that it would prove a valuable 
outlet for the commerce of Africa and a 
valuable market for the manufactures of 
England; that the fertility, the mineral 
wealth, of the soil, and the salubrity of the 
climate rendered it singularly suitable for 
colonization ; that, as masters of Abyssinia, 
we could put a stop to the detestable traffic 
in slaves, which was still the curse of the 
East—that Abyssinia was the only channel 
through which the civilization of the West 
could successfully penetrate into the heart 
of Africa. All this might, and would, be 
urged ; but he hoped that the Government 
would not lend its ear to such sinister argu- 
ments. He had carefully weighed them, 
and his original opinion remained un- 
changed. He should be sorry to believe 
that the British Empire was ‘‘ surcharged 
with the responsibilities of Empire,” as in 
0 
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that case he should believe that the great- 
ness of England had reached its limit; but 
what he did believe was, that we had a 
right to discriminate between remunerative 
and unremunerative acquisitions, and he 
was certain that Abyssinia, though it 
should fall into our hands in ever so ortho- 
dox a manner, would prove an unremunera- 
tive acquisition, and therefore one which we 
were bound to reject as a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength both to this 
country and to India. 
guise the advantages that would result in a 
philanthropie point of view from our per- 
manent occupation of Abyssinia; but he 
looked upon those advantages as expensive 
luxuries, which were beyond our means. 


We could not afford to hold Abyssinia as | 


the French held Algeria, and therefore the 
less said about it the better. Looking at 
the question from a political point of view, 
it had been said that French influence 
bestrid our overland communication with 


India as the Old Man of the Sea bestrid the | 


traveller in the Arabian Nights, and that 
therefure it was necessary for us to annex 
Abyssinia in order to counterbalance that 
influence. But, in his opinion, for us to seize 


Abyssinia would only precipitate a solution | 


of the Eastern question; and therefore it was 


as much in the interest of peace as for the | 


interest of the community that we should 
solemnly repudiate any intention of per- 
manently occupying that country. For 
these reasons, he had heard with extreme 
pleasure that our troops would quit the 
country as soon as the object of the ex- 


pedition was accomplished. But the argu- | 


ments he had made use of respecting the 
occupation of the Ethiopian Highlands did 
not apply to the sea-coast. 


ject of the Turkish claim to certain por- 
tions of the coast, which depended upon 
an alleged right obtained by conquest up- 
wards of three centuries ago; and he 
should further wish to be informed as to 
whether the port of Adulis, which we had 
made our port of disembarcation, belonged 
to Turkey, Abyssinia, France, or Egypt. 
It was the more important that this ques- 


tion should be answered, as the French | 


Vice Consul deliberately maintained in the 
last work he had published on the subject 
that the place belonged to the French Go- 
vernment. There was one other subject 
with reference to the sea-board on which 
he wished to say a word. It must be 
matter of extreme regret that we had not 
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He should | 
wish for official information upon the sub- | 
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pe ewe port, and this was the more 
surprising as there had always been a spe- 
‘cial officer connected with the Abyssinian 
Court called the Lord of the Sea. Had 
) there been such an establishment, it would 
| have been equally valuable in the interests 
of commerce and of civilization. It would 
| have been a flourishing emporium of trade, 
and, being open to blockade and capture, 
would have been a great security for the 
good behaviour of Abyssinia. With re- 
ference to the future prospects of the ex- 
pedition, he might be allowed to say a 
| word. If the mere demonstration of our 
| force should fail—for he could only regard 
| our present proceedings as an armed de- 
_monstration—if we were obliged to march 
into the interior of Abyssinia in pursuit of 
Theodore and the captives, we should be 
committed to a very serious undertaking, 
and we must contemplate the possibility 
of a provisionary and temporary occupa- 
‘tion; for everyone would admit that to 
return from Abyssinia re infecta, without 
the liberation of the captives, and without 
the punishment of Theodore, would simply 
be to cover ourselves with ridicule and 
disgrace. Allusion had been made to the 
Minute of Sir Henry Durand, which was 
particularly addressed to this question— 
how long the expeditionary force should 
remain, and under what circumstances 
were they to retire from Abyssinia. No 
doubt Sir Henry Durand, in drawing up 
that very remarkable paper, was guided 
by his recollection of what took place in 
; the closing scenes of the war in Affghanis- 
tan, forming a complete parallel to what 
might be expected in Abyssinia. He was 
sorry that document had not received at 
the hands of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
all the attention he thought it merited. 
| He went along with the noble Lord in 
}every particular of his exceedingly able 
'and lucid speech the other evening except 
as to the special question discussed in Sir 
|Henry Durand’s Minute. It seemed to 
-him that the noble Lord had misunder- 
| stood the import or drift of it. He ap- 
peared to think that the ‘seething an- 
/archy” deprecated was with reference to 
its effect on the Abyssinians who, the 
noble Lord said, had brought it down on 
themselves ; it could not be helped ; they 
must take the punishment of their iniqui- 
ties; but, in fact, Sir Henry Durand fore- 
shadowed the discredit that would come on 
us and our arms if we left the country 
under that burden of seething anarchy, 
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in question, He (Sir Henry Rawlinson) did 
not himself anticipate all the evils Sir 
Henry Durand had foreshadowed, for a 
very sufficient reason — that he believed 
we might count upon the Government of 
Tigré to act as a sort of buffer between 
our army and the Abyssiniavs, so long as 
we maintained friendly relations with the 
authorities there ; but he thought it due 
to Sir Henry Durand that his argument 
should be properly stated and understood. 
The evil consequences of a precipitate re- 
treat from an invaded country, which he 
specially deprecated, had been described in 
a recent article in the Quarterly Review 
by an eye-witness of the circumstances 
under which we retreated from Affghanis- 
tan. If the House would allow him, he 
would read a very brief extract. The 
writer said— 


(Abyssinian 


“Tt was not so much our retirement from 
Affghanistan in 1842, as the circumstances under 
which that retirement was effected, that dispar- 
aged our position in Central Asia. Had we re- 
mained in the country for another year after the 
recovery of the prisoners, and had we then with- 
drawn in an orderly and honourable manner, and 
in pursuance of an arrangement with the parties 
into whose hands we had committed the govern- 
ment of the country, the effects of our previous 
disasters would have been mitigated, if not en- 
tirely removed; but, retiring as we did, without 
any understanding with the Doorani chiefs, and 
pursued by an implacable foe down to the last 
pass debouching on the plains, the previous ill- 
effects on our reputation were no doubt enhanced; 
the general impression, indeed, being, both in 
India and Central Asia, that we were fairly driven 
from the mountains. It is not unusual, even, to 
find a belief among our own officers that in re- 
tiring from Affghanistan we yielded to superior 
strength, whereas in reality the country was more 
completely in our power at the moment of our 
retreat than it had been at any previous period of 
the occupation.” 


He presumed no one would doubt that it 
would be most discreditable to us if, in re- 
tiring from Abyssinia, we were pursued to 
the sea-shore by infuriated Abyssinians, as 
we were pursued through the Khyber Pass. 
If our retirement from Abyssinia should 
be conducted with the same precipitancy 
which marked our retreat from Cabul, he 
should certainly expect that discredit, 
though not to the same extent, would 
attach to us; but if, on the other hand, 
the expedition was conducted throughout, 
in its closing scenes as well as in its early 
stages, with that forethought and delibe- 
rate care which had characterized the pre- 
parations hitherto, then, he said, it would 
redound to the credit of our arms, increase 
our political prestige, and give us the proud 
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satisfaction of knowing that we had done 
our duty, and done it thoroughly, as one 
of the great nations of the world appointed 
to watch over the interests of civilization. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am desirous, at 
the very earliest opportunity in this debate, 
to notice the argument used by my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northeote) in 
regard to the clause of the Act of 1858. 
He says he is bound to admit that, on a 
strict construction of the words, the Go- 
vernment has done what is illegal. Now, 
whatever may be said of the general in- 
tentions and doings of the Government, I 
submit that a strict construction of Acts 
of Parliament passed for the purpose of 
restraining a Government is the only con- 
struction that can be tolerated within the 
walls of Parliament. The Act must be 
strictly interpreted. But then, says my 
right hon. Friend, after all they have only 
done what was done by their predecessors. 
In effect, he said that the Government of 
Lord Palmerston did exactly the same 
thing in 1859 with respect to China that 
is now done with respect to Abyssinia, 
except that the time which then elapsed 
before the sanction of Parliament was ob- 
tained was longer. Now, certainly, | must 
take my share of responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet ; but it was no part of 
my duty departmentally to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the War Office, or of the Navy; 
but I contend that our proceedings were 
perfectly orderly and right according to 
the strict construction of the Act of Par- 
liament. The Act of Parliament says that 
our Indian forces may be employed with- 
out the consent of Parliament in cases of 
sudden and urgent necessity. Was there 
ever, then, a case of more urgent necessity 
and emergency than that which grew out 
of the transactions of June 1859? That 
was an incident as extraordinary and re- 
markable as ever marked international re- 
lations. It was one which required on our 
part immediate action; and it was precisely 
a case, as I contend, to meet and prepare 
for which those words were inserted in the 
Act. It was foreseen that an emergency 
might arise, and it was because we saw 
that it had arisen that we at once pro- 
ceeded to act without obtaining the assent 
of Parliament. My right hon. Friend may 
say that we ought to have brought Parlia- 
ment together to obtain its assent. That 
is a totally different matter. The question 
whether Parliament should be called to- 
gether is purely 9 formal question, when 
there is no question as to what is to be 
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done. That question may be argued; but 
I think it would have been making too 
great a demand on the time and patience 
of Parliament if it had been called together 
on that subject in the month of September 
or of October. If the Government of Lord 
Palmerston had, in the opinion of the Op- 
position of that day, as my right hon. 
Friend has stated, broken through the Act, 
why did they not take notice of it? Ona 
proper occasion I shall be ready to chal- 
lenge discussion on the point whether the 
transaction of June, 1859, was not pre- 
cisely a case to meet which the particular 
words were introduced into the Act of 
Parliament. There were some matters in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend to 
which I shall not now advert, except to 
say that the degree in which he used the 
first person singular—no doubt more from 
accident than design — would, if strictly 
construed, have led us to understand that 
a great deal had been done by my right 
hon. Friend in his personal or individual 
capacity, which ought to have been done 
by the whole Cabinet in an affair so extra- 
ordinarily grave. I have no doubt that 
such a construction would be incorrect, 
and we must assume that everything in 
that respect was properly and duly trans- 
acted. As my right hon. Friend has re- 
ferred to a question which I did not expect 
to hear introduced into this discussion— 
namely, the amount of force to be employed 
—I must own that there is a good deal to 
excite in the mind on the perusal of the 
papers in the blue book—a feeling of regret 
that the demand for so large a force was 
not subjected to a more careful and scruti- 
nizing examination. Colonel Merewether, 
a gentleman intimately acquainted with 
the country, and the circumstances of the 
case, made a recommendation for a much 
smaller number of men than that now 
asked for. [Sir Srarrorp Nortucore : 
He named 6,000.) Sir William Coghlan, 
well qualified to give his judgment on the 
question, likewise recommended the employ- 
ment of somewhere about the same number. 
[Sir Starrorp Nortucore: 10,000.] The 
Governor of Bombay, in a telegram dated 
August 9, states— 

“At present the Commander-in-Chief prefers 
Massowah, and proposes a force of 12,000 men, 
four field batteries, one squadron of European 
cavalry, four regiments of Native cavalry, three 
regiments of European and eight regiments of 
Native infantry, two companies of sappers and 
miners, a mountain train, and the Punjaub Pio- 
neers. I have no doubt that this may be reduced ; 
for such a force, with followers, rations alone for 
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thirty days would need 10,000 mules, or 5,000 
mules and a great many camels.” 

He also states in another part that such 
an amount of force, with the followers, 
estimated at a large number [An hon. 
Memper: 50,000], would find difficulty in 
obtaining the means of subsistence. I am 
not presuming to say that 12,000 is the 
wrong number ; but, considering the enor- 
mous difficulties that attend the augmenia- 
tion of the force, considering that there 
was a prima facie ground for sending on 
such an expedition a very small force of 
picked men, and considering the great 
division of opinions which appears to exist 
on the subject among highly competent 
authorities, I think that the demand for 
12,000 men should have been subjected 
to a prolonged and somewhat jealous con- 
sideration. I do not say that the Govern- 
ment may not be able to assign good reasons 
for the large amount of force they ask for, 
because carelessness is not a charge to be 
made against them in respect to the details 
of this expedition. I now come to the 
question immediately before us, and it 
must be admitted to the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) that no demand 
against the Indian Treasury can possibly 
be founded upon any supposition that the 
expedition was forced on by the represen- 
tations of Indian officers. No doubt, the 
opinion of Sir John Lawrence is favourable 
to the practicability of such an expedition, 
and that circumstance might have import- 
ant weight in promoting any determination 
arrived at in this country ; but 1 do not 
understand the Secretary for India to found 
his argument on any pressure from India. 
There was another argument, which the 
hon. Member for Brighton laid great stress 
on, and which must fall to the ground. 
He found in the blue book a letter from 
the Secretary of State for India to the 
Governor of Bombay, creating a certain 
doubt whether the whole charge would 
ultimately be borne by the British Exche- 
quer; and the hon. Member for Brighton 
treated that in the nature of a formal and 
solemn engagement which we have no 
right to cancel. In my opinion, that is an 
entirely false view of the nature of a des- 
patch passing between the Secretary for 
India and the Governor of Bombay. The 
Governor is not a person acting on the 
part of a local Legislature or on the part 
of a nation invested with privileges; he is 
the confidential servant of my right hon. 
Friend, and the words used by my right 
hon. Friend constitute no engagement, 
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but amount ta mere information conveyed 
to his representative and agent at Bom- 
bay, and are subject to be modified and re- 
cast ten times over, if such should be the 
pleasure of my right hon. Friend. There- 
fore, all idea of an engagement founded on 
such a view as that taken by the hon. 
Member for Brighton must be set aside. 
These considerations lead us to approach 
fairly the question before the House— 
which is, what are the precedents and 
what is the amount of charge to be borne 
by India? and I must say that the Go- 
vernment have weakened their own case by 
making the charge so small. It has been 
said by some hon. Gentlemen that India 
has a real interest in the expedition. I 
find that the interest of India in this 
matter is appraised at about 8 per cent 
of the whole charge, and that 8 per cent 
is liable and probably will be subject to 
considerable reduction. It may be said if 
you impose so little why impose anything 
atall? But if there is nothing unjust in 
the proposal, it cannot be objected that 
you have dealt unkiadly by India ; for while 
recognising the principle that her resources 
may be made available for this purpose, you 
have drawn on them in a very moderate 
manner. With regard to precedents, they 
no doubt differ. I think that the nearest 
precedent is the Persian war. But instead 
of following that precedent, the Govern- 
ment propose to make an enormous differ- 
ence by exempting India from one-half of 
what we call extraordinary expenses, which, 
in fact, becomes an enormous proportion of 
the whole ina case of this kind ; and there- 
fore the Government have relieved India 
from a great proportion of the burden to 
which they would be subject had the pre- 
cedent of the Persian war been followed. 
Now, Sir, the House will understand, and 
understand clearly, what is the nature of 
the position in which India is placed with 
reference to this service which she is to 
render us; for I confess I am disposed to 
contend that it is much more a service 
rendered to us than a burden imposed upon 
India. If my hon. Friend sueceeded in his 
Motion—if you were to place this additional 
charge on the British Exchequer, India 
would not be one shilling the richer, and 
the adoption of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment will not make her one shilling the 
poorer. What it will do is this—it will 
withdraw from India for a time a portion 
of her available force. [‘* Oh!’’] Yes; 
but my hon. and gallant Friend behind me 
gave, in my opinion, a perfect answer to 
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auy objection that might arise out of that 
cireumstance when he said that the army 
in India is not regulated by an exclusive 
regard to what may be required for the 
purposes of the garrison. There is in 
India a necessary margin of disposal force. 
That force may be applied here or there, 
with reference to circumstances; and, 
not being wanted in India, you employ it 
elsewhere, with a solemn pledge that if it 
should be wanted in India it shall be re- 
placed. Therefore, I cannot conceive what 
this case of injustice may be. I am in- 
clined very much to share in the feeling— 
and I think it is a most laudable and hon- 
ourable feeling—which is entertained by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Brighton, 
and certainly by some other Gentlemen in 
this House—namely, a sentiment of seru- 
pulous and tender regard to the nature of 
our relations towards India, and to the fact 
that we alone have the power in our hands, 
and are therefore doubly bound to exercise 
it with justice. That feeling may arise 
more out of the recollection of the ball 
given to the Sultan and the Viceroy of 
Egypt last summer—a rather questionable 
proceeding, I admit—tian out of the merits 
of the proposal of the Government as it now 
stands. Sir, it should be remembered that 
our responsibility for the military Govern- 
ment of India is not measured by the amount 
of troops there. It should be remembered 
that we are bound to keep in reserve a 
force adequate to meet all the contingent 
demands of India, If my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton shall think fit to 
move for an inquiry, or if the Government 
should think fit to propose an inquiry— 
and, for my part, I am very disposed to 
believe it might be useful—into the distri- 
bution of the military and naval charge be- 
tween England and India under the present 
arrangements, my opinion — my strong 
opinion—is that the result of that inquiry 
would be a not inconsiderable addition to 
the charge of India, and a not inconsider- 
able diminution in the charge of England. 
Now, what happens in this case? India 
wants men. A soldier cannot be made in 
aday. But we are bound to keep up the 
stock of soldiers from which the wants of 
India can be supplied at a moment’s no- 
tice. India, again, ceases to want men, 
and the Governor General and the function- 
aries there, properly regardful of the rights 
of the Indian Treasury, write home to the 
Secretary of State and tell him they can 
dispense with three, four, or five regiments, 
as the case may be, and that at such and 
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such a date—it may be in a fortnight— 
those regiments will be on their way back to 
England, and the moment they come here 
they become matter of charge against us. 
They do not come back because we want 
them, but because India does not want 
them. This, I know, grows out of the 
necessity of the circumstances. I am not 
complaining of it as a grievance. I only 
wish to bring the fact to the mind of the 
House. In truth, England must keep a 
military bank on which India can draw 
checks at pleasure, and to which again, 
when it saits her, she may make remit- 
tances, whether we have employment for 
them or not. I own that, whatever be- 
comes of the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
I think this question of military and naval 
charge is one that requires consideration. 
I do not ask from the Secretary of State 
for India any assent to these observations. 
It is his business as a Minister to stand up 
very jealously for the rights of the people 
of India; but I am sure that I am justified 
in laying these general considerations 
before the House. Undoubtedly it is open 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
to say, if he thinks fit, ‘*‘ Well, examine 
your distribution of charge, and if it be 
wrong set it right.” But what I am 
entitled on the other hand to say is this: 
that at present there prevails, and there 
has prevailed—as has been pointed out by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Frome 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson)—a system of give 
and take between England and India—not 
capable, I grant, of being reduced to a 
precise form—not so scientific as, perhaps, 
it ought to be in all particulars ; but we 
have been endeavouring for years—suc- 
cessive Governments have been endeavour- 
ing — to establish a greater strictness of 
account and to arrive at a greater definite- 
ness of relation. But in the meantime, on 
an occasion arising like this, it is not un- 
natural that the Government should look 
back upon the precedents which exist, and 
which are, at all events, partially appli- 
cable for their guidance ; and if they make 
a great mitigation upon what was done in 
former instances, I do not think we should 
be justified, as the representatives of the 
people of England, in refusing to accede 
to the proposal which they now submit to 
us. Sir, this discussion has been neces- 
sarily somewhat prolonged and has taken a 
somewhat wide range. I have endeavoured 
to keep myself as much as I could to the 
consideration of the points immediately 
before us; and I must repeat that the Go- 
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vernment having upon their responsibility 
made to us this proposal, I confess that on 
examining it, it seems to me upon the whole 
to be moderate in amount, conformable to 
precedent, with a tendency towards greater 
leniency than towards greater rigour to 
India, to be tenable and fair in principle, 
and therefore one that will meet the jus- 
tice and equity of the case. 

Mr. LAING said, he thought no one 
would dispute his assertion when he said 
that all his prepossessions in a question of 
that kind were in favour of doing the 
strictest justice to India. He had often 
had to battle the cause of Indian finance 
against the English Treasury, and cer- 
tainly if he thought any injustice was now 
sought to be done to India, he should take 
the same course. But, on the most atten- 
tive consideration which he could give to 
the subject, he must say he thought the 
proposal now made by the Government was 
perfectly fair in itself, or, if it departed at 
all from the strict line of equity, that it 
was rather more liberal to India than to 
England. He must ask himself what 
would take place supposing India and Eng- 
land were two independent countries, and 
the apportionment of that expenditure were 
to be referred to an impartial arbitrator— 
for instance, to such a person as the late 
King of the Belgians. It would, in such 
a case, be urged, no doubt, on the one 
side, that inasmuch as India was not at 
all responsible for the Abyssinian war, and 
as the responsibility for that war rested 
solely and exclusively upon England, owing 
to the mistakes made by the English 
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into diplomatic relations with a country 
like Abyssinia, India ought not to be 
fixed with any portion of the cost of the 
quarrel. But it would be urged, on the 
other hand, by the advocate of England, 
that, taking things as they found them, 
and recognising the necessity of maintain- 
ing the prestige of England in the East, 
that was an object in which India had a 
far greater and more immediate interest 
than this country. No doubt, as far as 
prestige was concerned, the position of 
England on that side of the Isthmus of 
Suez rested on the basis of solid strength, 
and was not a matter of mere opinion. 
But in the East things were very different, 
and prestige there was an important ele- 
ment of security. This was not a ques- 
tion of prestige only, but of prestige in 
that particular district where it was most 
important in the interest of India that it 
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should be maintained ; because this was 
a question of showing in the districts bor- 
dering on the Red Sea, that England had 
a long arm and could not be insulted and 
defied with impunity ; and the lesson might 
have most useful consequences not only in 
Abyssinia, but on the Arabian side of the 
Red Sea, where the interests and the 
security of our Indian possessions might 
be affected. Again, it was of immense 
advantage to India that opening, so to 
speak, should be given to the Indian army 
for keeping itself in wind, if he might so 
term it. It was of the greatest use in a 
system of Government like that of India, 
which was one rather of persons than of 
measures, that the wheels of military ad- 
ministration should not rust; that there 
should be frequent opportunities for en- 
abling young men and officers to distin- 
guish themselves; and that we should know 
upon whom in emergencies they could rely 
to come forward and do service. It was of 
great importance also that the wheels of 
the administration of their army, their 
commissariat, their transport, and 80 on, 
should not be allowed to fall into decay ; 
and therefore he said that, on the whole, 
it did contribute very materially to the 
security of their Indian Empire, that an 
expedition of that description should be 
conducted with Indian forees. [** Oh!’’] 
He heard some dissent from those views. 
Tle could quite understand that dissent 
if it implied that he advocated such an ex- 
pedition simply for the purpose of keeping 
the Indian army in a state of efficiency. 
That, however, was not at all his meaning. 
What he did say was that expeditions of 
that sort did sometimes occur of necessity, 
and the question was whether they should 
employ English forces from this side in them, 
or Indian forees from the other; and he 
maintained that there was a great material 
and tangible advantage in conducting those 
expeditions from India and not from Eng- 
land. That was an assertion which, he 
ventured to say, no one having the slightest 
practical acquaintance with affairs in India 
would get up and contradict. Under these 
circumstances, he thought that if a refer- 
ence were made to an impartial arbi- 
tration whether India should bear any por- 
tion of the cost of that expedition, very 
probably the award would be that India 
should bear a share of its total cost. How- 
ever, as he understood the present proposal, 
the Indian taxpayer was not to bear any 
portion whatever of that cost, but was to be 
left in precisely the same position as if the 
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expedition had never taken place, and as if 
the troops had remained in their canton- 
ments in the different Presidencies. If the 
expense of the transport of the troops was 
to be borne by this country, and the expense 
of the raising of additional forces in India 
—should that be necessary—were also to 
be defrayed by the Government at home, 
then it seemed to him to be clear that no 
portion of the outlay connected with the 
expedition would be imposed on the Indian 
taxpayer. Had the expedition not been 
resolved upon no portion of the 12,000 
Indian troops engaged in it would be dis- 
banded. Indeed, reductions in the army 
in India had already been carried further 
than was thought by some high military 
authorities to be consistent with prudence. 
He did not say that those reductions had 
been carried beyond a proper limit ; but it 
was well-known that they would not prae- 
tically be pushed to any greater extent— 
80 that those 12,000 men would have had 
to be maintained although the expedition 
to Abyssinia had never been heard of, and 
the Indian Budget would stand at precisely 
the same figure. India, under those cir- 
cumstances, would have all the advantages 
of the maintenance of its prestige, while 
its taxpayers would not be called upon to 
pay an additional penny towards the cost 
of the expedition. When he contrasted 
that state of things with some of the pre- 
cedents of former years, he must say he 
regarded with great satisfaction the pro- 
grese which had been made in this country 
towards dealing with the Indian taxpayer 
in a spirit of fairness and liberality. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Secretary for 
India had cited many precedents which 
ought, in his opinion, rather to be avoided 
than imitated. The fact that the addi- 
tional charge of £198,000, which she in- 
curred in sending troops on the Chinese 
expedition, was disallowed by the English 
Treasury he looked upon as neither more 
nor less than a robbery committed on the 
Indian taxpayer. He saw nothing of that 
sort in the present instance. He saw, on 
the contrary, nothing but a perfectly fair and 
equitable solution of the question at issue, 
so far as India was concerned. That being 
80, he felt that any hon. Member of that 
House whose opinion might have weight in 
that country should speak his sentiments 
on the subject, for it was calculated to be 
productive of great mischief that the peo- 
ple of India should be misled by statements 
made in the Parliament of England—that 
they were unjustly treated, when such was 
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not in reality the case. With respect, then, 
to the financial question involved, all he 
would ask the Government to do was to 
adhere to the principles in relation to it 
which they had laid down, and not to at- 
tempt either directly or indirectly to impose 
any additional charge on the revenues of 
India in the event of the war with Abys- 
sinia being protracted, and the expenditure 
required for it being larger than was at 
present supposed. He wished, in the next 
place, to offer a few observations to the 
Committee on the question which had been 
raised as to the legality or illegality of the 
course which they were invited to pursue. 
It appeared to him that, taking the plain 
construction of the clause in the Act, no 
practical illegality was involved in that 
course. The practical question was this— 
assuming that the expedition to Abyssinia 
was to take place—was it or was it not to 
be enterred upon during the present cold 
season rather than be postponed to the cold 
season of 1868? He could understand 
that there might be a difference of opinion 
as to whether an expedition should be sent 
to that country at all ; but he could not see 
how—it once having been decided that it 
should be sent—it should be put off for a 
period of twelve months. 
determined that the expedition should be 
prosecuted during the present cold season, 
it was indispensable, in his opinion, that the 
preparations for it in India should have been 
entered upon at the date at which they 
actually commenced. The word “urgent ’’ 
ought not, under the circumstances, to be 
construed, he thought, in the technical 
sense in which it had been, for there were 
reasons of public interest why measures 
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a speculation of that description. It was 
perfectly certain that it would be entirely 
unremunerative, and they had no right, 
in the interests of their own ‘‘flesh and 
blood ”’ the taxpayer, to go for permanent 
occupation. What the British taxpayer 
desired was that the oceupation of the 
country should not be prolonged a moment 
longer than could possibly be avoided. At 
the same time, it would, he thought, be un- 
worthy of the House of Commons to refuse 
to look possible contingencies fairly in the 
face, and the question of our stay in Abys- 
sinia was one which must be decided very 
much by the course of events, and not by 
the views of any Minister, however well-in- 
| tentioned. While, therefore, he deprecated 
strongly anything like a prolonged occupa- 
tion of Abyssinia, he could not but feel that 
we might find ourselves involved in some 
course of the kind against our will. In such 
cases there was a course which seemed to 
be marked out by Providence by which the 
best-laid designs of men were very often 
overruled ; and although he did not think 
we ought to go to war for an idea, or em- 
bark in an unprofitable expedition on ac- 
count of those general considerations of 
civilization which had sometimes prevailed, 
still he could not say how far we might be 
destined to be the promoters of civilization 
in Africa. Of course, we might avoid all 
risk of being obliged to make a long stay 
in Abyssinia by not going there at all ; but 
he, for one, felt that no other alternative 
was open to us. There were, he main- 
tained, occasions in the lives of nations as 
well as of individuals, when considerations 
of honour and duty must be allowed to out- 
| weigh those of mere gain. He could not 














should be taken in the month of June or!| see how, consistently with the national 
July so that the expedition might be entered | honour, we could have avoided sending 
upon in the present year. He thought, | out the present expedition; and that being 
then, that the words in the clause were not | so, all he wished to contend for was, that 
to be construed in a strictly technical sense, | we should go into it manfully, with a de- 
and that the Government had done right | termination to escape from Abyssinian ter- 
in not being bound by any such con-| ritory as soon as we possibly could, but to 
struction, and in afterwards coming fairly | take at the same time the consequences of 
and frankly to Parliament and asking them | following the path wherever it might lead. 
to approve of the course taken. He wished, The right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
also, to say a word or two with regard to| India had placed very fairly before the 
a point of great importance which had been | Committee the sense of responsibility and 
raised by the hon. and gallant Member for 'the anxiety under which he laboured in 
Frome (Sir Henry Rawlinson), who was a dealing with the subject, and he deemed 
very high authority on the subject, and| it but just that those who had watched 
who had evidently bestowed upon it the! the course of the expedition, especially 
deepest attention. He alluded to the ques- if they sat on the Opposition side of the 
tion of our making a permanent settlement | House, should state, if such was their 
in Abyssinia. No one, he felt assured, opinion, that all that had been done by 
would, with his eyes open, countenance j him up to the present moment redounded 
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greatly to his credit. The right hon. 
Baronet had, .so far as he could judge, 
taken the right steps in the matter, more 
especially in placing at the head of the ex- 
pedition a military man of such. high re- 
putation as Sir Robert Napier. He had 
had the pleasure of serving with Sir Robert 
Napier in the Council of India, and a bet- 
ter man for the post which he now occu- 
pied could not, he believed, have been se- 
lected. As a soldier, he had won the 
greatest distinction. The services which 
he had rendered in hunting down Tantia 
Topee, and as second in command in the 
Chinese expedition, were too well known 
to be recapitulated, while as regarded his 
political qualifications for his present po- 
sition, they were deserving -of all confi- 
dence. He was not a man who was likely 
to involve the country in any political com- 
plications which could be avoided, but a 
simple, straightforward soldier, resolved 
to do his duty in accordance with his in- 
structions, and not disposed to enter into 
political controversies on his own account. 
The Government therefore had, in his 
opinion, done quite right in placing the 
sole authority in his hands, and having 
done so, had acted wisely in being guided 
by his judgment as to the number of men 
of which the expedition should consist and 
the course generally which should be taken 
rather than, resolving themselves into an 
Aulie Council, to preseribe the conduct of 
the campaign, for so far as. he could learn 
from experience, Aulic Councils were not 
apt to win battles. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I will not stand long 
between the House and the noble Lord 
(Viscount Cranborne), to whom there is 
nobody who would listen with greater plea- 
sure than myself when dealing with a sub- 
ject on which he is peculiarly well informed. 
I find it, however, almost impossible, sitting 
as I do in the vicinity of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken—who may repre- 
sent an Aulie Council, but scarcely, I think, 
a British constituency—to remain silent. 
I listened at the outset of this discussion 
to the speech made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for India with great 
interest. It was a large speech—indeed, 
it seems to me to have heen almost too 
great in its proportions, because if it means 
anything it proves too much. It goes to 
this—that England is about to pay more 
than her just share of the cost of this ex- 
pedition, and that India, instead of being 
called upon to pay only £300,000, ought at 
least to defray half the expense. Accord- 
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ing, therefore, to his showing and to that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire, it is the British and 
not the Indian taxpayer who has cause to 
complain. The point is one which, in my 
opinion, requires to be more narrowly 
looked into than the House of Commons 
seem prepared to look into it at the present 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for India made a claim. 
He said that since the Chinese War we 
have taken the whole charge of the Indian 
navy off the hands of the people of India ; 
that sinee the time of that war they had 
not paid a shilling for it. If that be the 
case we are legislating directly against the 
interest of the British taxpayer, and we 
are letting off the taxpayers of India a 
great deal too lightly. This is a question 
which requires consideration. But what 
says the hon. Gentleman below me (Mr. 
Laing) in the extraordinary speech he has 
just made—and it is not the first extra- 
ordinary speech that I have heard from 
him. He made several appeals, and, lastly, 
he made an appeal to Providence. But 
what is his idea of Providence? Why, 
as well as I can make out, he seemed to 
think it was decreed by Providence that the 
British taxpayer ought to pay £3,500,000 
in order to do—what ? To keep the Bom- 
bay army in wind. He said he would not 
make war for an idea. I do not think 
he is the man to do anything of the kind ; 
but I am astunished that the great finan- 
cial Reformer of the age—the representa- 
tive of the British taxpayer—should come 
down here to tell the House of Com- 
mons that in order to give the young 
blood of India occupation, and to keep the 
Bombay army in wind, we should vote 
£3,500,000. I say, Sir, that if the 
House is to be persuaded out of its senses 
into voting money for keeping up our 
Indian prestige on the one side and keep- 
ing the Bombay army in wind on the 
other, we are abrogating our duties as 
Members of Parliament and guardians of 
the public purse. I now understand what 
was meant by the Secretary of State for 
India when he talked of the enthusiasm of 
the Bombay officers. I now understand 
the whole thing thoroughly. It appears 
to me that this war has been got up by a 
clique of officers in Bombay who are dis- 
tracted with ennuz, and are anxious for 
action—as all military men are. I think 
we ought not to let this thing go on without 
some discussion. We all know that the blue 
book gives us very little information, The 
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right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) has acknowledged to-night, with ad- 
mirable frankness, that we have nothing 
but a cartload of rubbish before us. Now, 
Sir, I do not advise the hon. Member for 
Cambridge—[‘‘No ; Brighton” ]—well, the 
hon. Professor from Cambridge—I say I 
do not advise him to go to a division. The 
sum is « smal] one—£300,000 ; but the 
principle is a great one; and I confess 
that I cannot consent even after what I 
have heard from three such eminent finan- 
cial authorities—the Secretary of State 
for India, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for South Lancashire, and the great finan- 
cial Reformer who spoke last—to spend 
the money of the taxpayers of this coun. 
try on mere wind. After what I have 
heard from these great financiers, I am not 
satisfied that India should not contribute 
more to this war; and therefore, in the 
face of their declarations, I shall not be 
able, as I had intended, to give my support 
to the hon. Member for Brighton. But, 
Sir, I advise him to move for a Committee 
on this subject next Session. Before con- 
cluding, I must say that I think my right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanea- 
shire was rather unfortunate in one allusion 
which he made to-night. If I understood 
him rightly, he said that the real parallel 
to this expedition was the Persian War 
in 1857. Did I understand him cor- 
rectly ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said that the 
Persian expedition came nearer to this 
than any other affair of the kind. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Will my right hon. 
Friend carry on the parallel? When that 
Persian War had been undertaken the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) came down here and moved a 
direct Vote of Censure on the Government 
for having engaged in it without the sane- 
tion of Parliament. What happened on 
that occasion ? The strongest speech made 
on the side of the minority of 38 who voted 
for that censure was delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Laneashire. Sir, I do not say that I would 
go as far as that on this oecasion. In 
respect of this miserable war in Abyssinia, 
it may be said on each side, ‘ Brother, 
brother, we are both in the wrong;”’ but, 
Sir, having said this, I hope this House will 
keep a strict watch on the money, because 
I am afraid it is already being wasted. 
It strikes me that there has been a mons- 
trous waste in the purchase of those mules. 
[Zaughter.] Yes, looking through this blue 
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book, I am afraid there has been a mons- 
trous waste, and I fear monstrous waste is 
occurring elsewhere. But, at all events, I 
hope the House will henceforward set its 
face against going to war for prestige, and 
above all against going to war for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Bombay army in wind. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Sir, I expe- 
rience that difficulty in which a Member of 
this House often finds himself when another 
hon. Gentleman steps forward before him 
in debate. I desired to comment on almost 
precisely the same points as those so 
humorously and forcibly dwelt on by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Osborne). I wish to protest against 
the motives for this war which have been 
assigned in this debate. When my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Laing) spoke of it as a war 
for keeping the Bombay army in wind, I 
suppose he meant that as a joke more than 
anything else ; but we have heard from the 
beginning of this evening until now a great 
deal about keeping up our credit and pres- 
tige, and of the effect of this expedition on 
the Nizam of this place and the Natives of 
that—as if the sole object for which we 
were going to war with so much reluctance 
and at so much cost was to produce some 
impression on the imagination of other 
people. I think my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for India, in his eagerness to 
convince us that India had a great inte- 
rest in this war, went so far as to say that 
if we had no Indian possessious he should 
doubt whether we ought to have gone to 
war to rescue the Abyssinian captives or 
not. I confess it appears to me that if the 
motives which the Government have as- 
signed for this war are the real ones, or 
anything like them, it is one of the most 
wicked wars ever undertaken. I believe 
that the nation generally consents to go 
into this war on this very clear and distinct 
prineiple—that a person employed on be- 
half of England to go on a service of 
danger has while on that service been mal- 
treated and imprisoned, and that, therefore, 
on every consideration of honour, it is the 
duty of England to relieve him from his 
position. Well, when there is a principle 
of honour in the case, and when, repre- 
senting our honourable nation, we desire to 
earry that principle into effect, it seems to 
me to be a degrading course of proceed- 
ing to parade before Europe and the world 
all those wretched considerations, such as 
the effect the expedition may have on the 
minds of populations in this or that part 
of the East, or what it may do in main- 
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taining for us that mysterious something 
which we call “prestige.” I heard no 
part of the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Nottingham with more plea- 
sure than that in which he made an attack 
on that time-honoured phrase, and I wish 
that by common consent we could banish 
from the Parliamentary vocabulary a word 
which has so unpleasant an etymological 
connection with deceit. When we say 
that India has a great interest in this war 
even upon this low ground of the impres- 
sion it will produce on other people, let us 
in justice to the populations of India remem- 
ber this—that if we did not reseue English 
Ambassadors or English agents from the 
hands of barbarous or half-civilized Courts, 
the effect would be very unfortunate for 
ourselves. It, no doubt, would be fruitful 
of evil; but 1 do not call it an Indian in- 
terest. It is as much an Imperial interest 
as anything that could be named. At all 
events, the special injustice of the course 
now about to be pursued consists in this 
—that when we employ English troops on 
an Indian duty—as in the case of the 
mutiny—they are paid for out of the 
Indian revenues from the moment they 
land in that country ; but when we employ 
Indian troops on an Imperial duty, we say 
that India must pay for them. I am not, 
however, disposed to differ much on this 
matter from the conclusion of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham-—that the amount 
we are asked for is small, and it is not 
worth while calling for a division. If 
evil there be in the course taken by 
the Government it is in essence an evil 
more from the point of view of England 
than of India. It is perfectly true that 
India will not be much the poorer for what 
we are calling upon her to do; but if she 
will not be much less rich I think she will 
be less secure. She will have a smaller 
garrison during the time this war is going 
on. 
this want of security shall not pass into 
any real danger? Your guarantee is just 
this as I understand it. Granted that the 
Governor General will have power to raise 
any troops which he may think necessary 
and charge them to the English Exche- 
quer ; but it depends on the character of 
the Governor General whether that course 
be one of danger or one of safety. I have 
such confidence in the stern mould in 
which the character of Sir John Lawrence 
has been formed as to feel certain that, re- 
gardless of the smiles or of the frowns of 
any Ministry, if he should think that India 
needed the raising of more troops he would 
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raise them in a moment. Itis not any 
present danger I fear as resulting from the 
present step; but, having regard to the 
future, I do not like India to be looked 
upon as an English barrack in the Oriental 
seas from which we may draw any number 
of troops without paying for them. It is 
bad for England, because it is always bad 
for us not to have that check upon the 
temptation to engage in little wars which 
can only be controlled by the necessity of 
paying for them. But it is bad — very 
bad—for India, because if there were a 
weak, or a timid, or too facile a Governor 
General in that country at the time of any 
similar operation, you might have India 
seriously denuded of troops in order to suit 
the Imperial interests, while there would 
be this precedent to prevent you from cen- 
suring any officer who pursued such a 
course. I think that the precedent of the 
Persian war, which has been mentioned in 
this discussion, is applicable in more re- 
spects than one; because, if I am not mis- 
taken, at the time the mutiny broke out 
part of troops which should have been 
guarding India were absent on that war. 
Now, that is a warning which we ought to 
lay to heart. If this garrison which we 
keep in India is, as all Indian authorities 
assure us, necessary for maintaining that 
country in security and peace, that garrison 
ought not to be rashly diminished. If, on 
the other hand, it is too large, and India can 
for any length of time conveniently spare 
these troops, then the Indian population 
ought not to be so unnecessarily taxed. My 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
says that these troops are only to be with- 
drawn for a short time. Well, he is a 
man of sanguine mind and great prophetic 
powers; but when once the troops get 
into Abyssinia, no one can say when they 
will return. I have thought it right to 
make this protest in order to prevent such 
a step as the present passing too much 
without notice, or rather, I should say, 
with too much of concurrence—taking into 
consideration the concurrence of such emi- 
nent authorities as the present Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone). But still, I concur with the 
hon. Member for Nottingham in expressing 
a hope that the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) will not divide the Com- 
mittee; for whatever criticism we may 
pass upon the subordinate measures of the 
Government, there should not seem to be 
any want of unanimity in the heartiness 
with which we support the Crown in the 
action it has taken. We all of us—or at 
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least the mass of us—agree in the thorough 
justice and necessity of this war; and the 
more heartily we support the Crown in 
carrying it out, the more thoroughly will it 
effect its object. 

Cotoyet SYKES said, it was useless to 
argue the question ; but he wished to enter 
his protest after the speech of the noble 
Lord who has just sat down. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 198 ; 
Noes 23: Majority 175. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL—{Bux 2.] 
(Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Sir James 
Fergusson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Amendment of Section 6, of 
30 & 31 Vict. e. 134). 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had considered the objections to the Bill 
raised by some hon. Members on the second 
reading, and whether he could not so far 
meet them as to prevent the Bill operating 
unfairly. It appeared to him that if the last 
proviso of the 6th clause of the Act of last 
Session —that making any space over which 
the public have the right of way between the 
footpath and the carriage-way part of the 
footway—were repealed, and the question 
of open spaces left to the ordinary law of 
the country, that would attain the object in 
view. There would then be no legislation 
with respect to that particular portion of a 
street. At the same time, by the discre- 
tion he proposed to give to the Commis- 
sioner of Police to frame regulations with 
respect to costermongers, hawkers, and 
other itinerant traders, they would be 
fairly protected in their occupation. He 
hoped the Committee would assent to that 
mode of dealing with the question. To 
accomplish it he proposed to add to the 
clause under consideration words to the 
effect that so much of the 6th section of the 
Act of last year as related to the surface of 
the space intervening between the footway 
and the carriage-way be repealed. It would 
then be left open to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and others interested to 
contest, if they thought proper, the ques- 
tion whether the spaces between the foot- 
way and the carriage-way should be part of 
either or not. 
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the costermongers who had not votes, and 
were therefore the less likely to find sup- 
porters in that House than the shopkeepers 
who had, contended that these people ought 
to be left out of the Bill altogether. The 
Bill, however, would still leave them subject 
to the arbitrary jurisdiction of Sir Richard 
Mayne out of the City, and Colonel Fraser 
within it. With all respect to these officers, 
they would act upon police views rather 
than free trade principles. He knew there 
was an antagonism between the shop- 
keepers and the costermongers ; because 
the costermongers competed with and per- 
haps undersold shopkeepers. But he sup- 
ported the principle of free trade in its 
largest sense, and if the costermongers 
could sell for a less profit than the shop- 
keepers, that was public advantage ; and 
itinerant traders, numbering 50,000, ex- 
clusive of their families, ought not to be 
subjected to the discretion of the police. 
By ruining an humble class of street 
vendors not only was there the certainty 
of entailing upon the poor rates heavy ad- 
ditional burdens, but there was also the 
risk of adding to the numbers of the crimi- 
nal class. He believed that no legislation 
on this subject was really needed; the 
common law gave sufficient powers of deal- 
ing with obstructions of the thoroughfare. 
It was one thing to prevent obstructions to 
the thoroughfare, and it was quite a differ- 
ent thing to prevent thoroughfares from 
being used for all legitimate purposes. The 
Amendment proposed by the Secretary of 
State dealt only with one portion of the 
subject — namely, the space between the 
footpath and the carriage road, and did not 
touch the case of the costermongers and 
other itinerant dealers perambulating the 
streets, who were left entirely at the mercy 
of the arbitrary and uncontrolled influence 
of the Commissioner of Police. Being un- 
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.able, therefore, to acquiesce in the proposal 


of the right hon. Gentleman, he should cer- 
tainly divide the House upon the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, which 
had for its object to repeal the 6th clause 
of the Traffic Act of last Session, and 
thereby to leave the question open for 
further consideration and for further legis- 
lation. 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, to leave 
out from the word ‘ prohibiting ’’ to the 
end of the Clause, in order to add the 
words * shall be and is hereby repealed.’’ 
—(Sir George Bowyer.) 














Mr. AYRTON said, he had no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State desired to meet the question fairly; 
but he wished to call his attention to the 
effect of the Government proposal. As far 
As open spaces were concerned, the ques- 
tion was a very limited one; there were 
probably not a dozen of such spaces where 
costermongers assembled, and at most 
perhaps 200 persons would be affected by 
the provision under that aspect. But the 
effect of the proviso at the end of the clause, 
declaring that every open space in front of 
a house should be deemed part of the high 
road, was in fact to deprive householders 
in every street of the metropolis of control 
over the open space in front of their own 
houses. And hence, with the consent and 
subject to the supervision of the police, 
costermongers and itinerant traders would 
be at liberty to carry on their trade, not 
only in front of any shop, but in front of 
any dwelling-house, aad no proprietor would 
have any right to interfere. Why should 
the rights or enjoyment of householders 
be limited in this way? Nobody wanted 
these powers vested in the police—nobody 
asked for them ; and if anybody was ag- 
grieved under the former condition of 
things, he could appeal to the general law 
of highways for their redress. This Bill 
was a piece of legislation of a very arbi- 
trary character, and one which ought not 
to be sanctioned. The only way of dealing 
satisfactorily with the question was to re- 
peal the clause altogether. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not agree with the view taken by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets upon this matter. The object of 
the 6th clause of the Act of last Session 
was to deal with the cases of shops in front 
of which goods were exposed for sale to 
the interruption of the street traffic ; but it 
was found that as the clause was worded 
it would not only apply to these shops but 
would interfere injuriously with a very 
large number of itinerant traders, who in 
many parts of London did not put down 
stalls but baskets, and with whose trade it 
was not intended to interfere. Under the 
previous Act these itinerant traders were 
allowed to place their stalls and barrows 
in streets where no inconvenience would 
result to the public; but according to the 
Act passed last Session, the police would be 
obliged to remove these barrows; and thus 
a large number of small traders would be 
deprived of their livelihood, and the public 
would not be benefited. It was to be borne 
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in mind that there were many ways by 
which the costermonger could sell his 
goods upon the street. The Metropolitan 
Police Act gave powers to the police to 
interfere and remove the barrows from 
the thoroughfares if the owners “ wilfully” 
obstructed the traffic. So far from the 
protection which this police-power gave to 
the publie being considered sufficient, com- 
plaints were continually pouring into the 
Home Office during the reign of his pre- 
decessor (Sir George Grey), calling upon 
him to adopt more stringent means to 
abate the nuisance arising from the coster- 
mongers. Now, what did the small Bill 
which he (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) had intro- 
duced this Session propose to do? It 
merely proposed to give the Commissioner 
of Police more discretion than formerly in 
dealing with the matter. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer) complained that this would be 
giving too much power to one man; but 
it was to be remembered that the Commis- 
sioner of Police was directly responsible to 
the Home Secretary; and hon. Members 
would have ample opportunities of calling 
attention to any regulations which they 
might think interfered with the convenience 
or the rights of the public. The Bill now 
before the House would undoubtedly vest 
inereased discretion in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Police; but it was to be 
presumed that he would exercise that dis- 
cretion so as to promote the convenience 
instead of the inconvenience of the public. 
The persons to be affected by the Bill had 
come before him and stated their case ; 
but they did not object to be regulated by 
the police. What they objected to was 
being absolutely prohibited from selling 
their goods upon the streets, and the being 
brought into collision with the police or the 
small shopkeepers, who might be induced 
to injure them through jealousy. He had 
regarded the question as simply one of 
traffic, and that being so, it was proper 
that it should be placed in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Police, in order that 
he who regulated the whole traffic of the 
metropolis should also enforce regulations 
which, while giving every proper liberty 
to the itinerant traders, should prevent 
them causing inconvenience to the public. 
He (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) had no desire 
to put a burden upon the costermongers 
which was improper. He believed that 
there were more than 50,000 of these 
people who were dependent upon their 
earnings in the streets, and to forbid them 
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to follow it would bring upon the metro- 
polis far greater evils than those which 
were caused by this traffic; but there could 
be no harm in giving the Inspector of 
Police diseretion which should enable him 
to prevent complaints such as had been 
made so numerously to the Home Office. 
fle hoped the House would agree to the 
proposal contained in the Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought great in- 
convenience would result from adopting the 
proposal of the Government. If any cos- 
termonger wilfully obstructed the traffic, 
the police, under the law as it stood, had 
the right to move him on. What more was 
wanted? The law was much better as it 
stood than it would be with this alteration, 
which would impose upon the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police the necessity of mark- 
ing out spaces to be occupied by these itine- 
rant dealers, whether other persons liked it 
ornot. It would be better to adopt the 
course suggested by his hon. Friend, and 
to repeal the 6th clause altogether. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he could not help 
noticing that if any measure were proposed 
for reforming municipal institutions, it was 
never so heartily opposed as by the metro- 
politan Members. That had been the case 
with a measure which he had brought for- 
ward with regard to street music—a mea- 
sure opposed by, among others, the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Bowyer), who lived in 
the Temple, and was spared any annoyance 
of that description. The present law which 
empowered the police to interfere when 
costermongers ‘‘ wilfully ’’ obstructed the 
traffic, was not sufficient, for what con- 
struction was to be put upon the word 
“wilfully ?”’ There was a necessity for 
the costermongers’ traffic being better re- 
gulated than under the former law, and he 
thought the present Bill afforded the means 
of doing so. He thought the measure now 
proposed a reasonable one, and hoped the 
Committee would adopt it. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
according to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, the 6th clause of 
the Act of last year was not intended 
to apply to costermongers and street 
hawkers. But the present Bill did not 
bring the law into conformity with that 
explanation of the purpose of the Act 
of last Session, but took advantage of 
the opportunity to place the coster- 
mongers entirely under the regulation 
and control of the police. Now the provi- 


sions of the Police Act gave the police suf- 
ficient power to interfere when there were 
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wilful obstructions in the streets. In pass- 
ing through streets frequented by these 
itinerant traders, he had been often inte- 
rested in observing at once the total ab- 
sence of disorder and the immense conve- 
nience which this trade appeared to be to 
a large number of poor persons. Would 
it be right to put the whole power of con- 
trolling such a trade into the hands of the 
police? As the Bill proposed to put into 
the hands of the Commissioner of Police 
a power which might be seriously abused, 
he would vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. DAVENPORT - BROMLEY as- 
serted, from personal knowledge, that the 
police were not safe persons to be intrusted 
with discretionary powers in matters such 
as the Bill dealt with. In Westminster 
the police inflicted great hardships on the 
costermongers, who were the camp follow- 
ers of the poor, supplying them with food 
at the lowest possible rate ; indeed, it was 
hard to say what thegpoor would do without 
the costermonger at this time of year. Asan 
unrepresented class, their interests should 
be carefully watched by the House; and 
he would remind the Home Secretary that 
there were such things as* custom and 
vested rights, and that costermongers had 
for many years enjoyed certain rights of 
a much more substantial character than 
could be claimed for those processions 
which had passed through the London 
streets of late, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would see that they were not 
harshly treated. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that all the 
Representatives of the metropolis were 
united in hoping that the 6th clause of 
last Session’s Act would be repealed. He 
thought the advantage of repealing the 
clause over the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman was obvious. It would restore 
the law to what it was; and then if a 
householder did not object he might have 
a costermonger before his door; but if he 
did object he might have the costermonger 
removed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if the 6th clause were repealed he should 
withdraw the Bill. It seemed to be over- 
looked that the clause did not apply to 
costermongers only, but to all persons who 
placed goods on the street for sale, and 
thereby created a great hindrance to the 
public; and he could not help seeing that 
the interest which had been so suddenly 
displayed in behalf of the costermonger 
really arose from a desire to relieve the 
shopkeepers from a clause which inconve- 
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nienced them. The object of this Bill was 
not to regulate ‘the business of coster- 
mongers, but to declare that the Act of 
last Session should not apply to them as 
long as they carried on their business in 
accordance with the rules of the police. 
Si GEORGE BOWYER aaid, that 
was not an accurate description of the Bill, 
because it gave uncontrolled power to the 
Commissioner of Police to make any re- 
gulations he pleased with regard to the 
trading of costermongers. The Bill of last 
Session was evidently a mistake on this 
point; it did what the Legislature never 
intended, and the proper remedy was to 
bring things back to the state in which 
they were before the Act was passed. 
Coronet KNOX said, that some regu- 
lations were absolutely necessary. The 
greatest complaints had been made by the 
Press and the public about the obstructions 
in our streets; but the moment an attempt 
was made to put things in order, up 
started the metropolitan Members and op- 
posed it. It was almost impossible some- 
times to get through the crowded streets. 
It was plain that somebody must be in- 
trusted with power to make regulations, 
and he knew no better person to whom 
the duty could be committed than the 
Commissioner of Police, under the control 
of the Secretary of State. He hoped the 
Committee would support the right hon. 
Gentleman in carrying this clause, which 
was simply intended to remedy an oversight. 
Mr. AYRTON said, what the metro- 
politan Members were anxious about was 
that the legislation for the metropolis 
should not be crude and irrational. The 
material point was this:—There was a 
clause in the Act of Parliament which all 
admitted to be wrong; but the provision 
proposed by the Government was not a 
clear one. He quite concurred with the 
principle of the clause, that a tradesman 
should not avail himself of the privilege of 
loading or unloading his goods on the foot- 
way for the purpose of exposing his goods 
for sale. There was already a provision 
to deal with such cases. T» pass a par- 
ticular clause entitling costermongers to a 
privilege not possessed by others would 
be unjust. He was content to leave the 
matter under the general police law against 
obstructions. The simple mode of dealing 
with the matter was to repeal this clause 
and bring up a new one, 
Mr. CANDLISH said, it was generally 
admitted that there was much good in the 
6th clause of the Bill of last year; it 





would not be wise therefore to repeal it. 
What he would suggest was simply that 
the two lines which related to street hawk- 
ers and itinerant traders should be strack 
out. This would leave those persons pre- 
cisely where they were before the passing 
of the Act of last Session, while all that 
was good in the clause would then be 
retained. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes [63]; 
Noes 30: Majority 33. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked, whether the 
Home Secretary would consent to intro- 
duce a provision requiring the regulations 
framed by the police authorities to be laid 
before Parliament ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied, 
that this would be unnecessary, since Par- 
liament would always have a check upon 
them. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER contended 
that the regulations should be subject to 
appeal to the Home Seeretary, and should 
be laid before Parliament. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, a 
notion prevailed that costermongers would 
not be able to carry on their business with- 
out a license. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had never heard of any such notion. On 
submitting the Bill to the friends of the 
costermongers they did not offer a single 
objection to it. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Regulations as to Lamps to 
Hackney Carriages). 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE proposed 
an additional clause repealing the 17th 
and 26th sections of the Act of last Ses- 
sion, being the clauses which referred to 
hackney carriages. These sections required 
eabs to be provided with a lamp at night, 
and fixed 1s. as the lowest fare for a cab 
hired from a standing. Since the Act of 
1853 the prices of horses, provender, sta- 
bling, and harness had largely increased, 
and it was therefore unfair to require the 
eabowners to provide lamps, which it was 
estimated would cost £7 a year. His ob- 
ject was to have the whole cab question 
taken into consideration by the Home 
Secretary and a comprehensive measure 
passed, Throughout England and Scot- 
land, with -the exception of London, the 
tax paid for one cab was £5 per annum, 
and for fifty cabs £170 per annum ; while 
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in London the amount levied for one cab 
was £19 5s. per annum, and for fifty 
cabs £962 10s. per annum. Sir Richard 
Mayne had admitted the fact that the 
London cabs were the cheapest in the 
country, and yet the Legislature imposed 
a higher tax upon them than upon any 
others, The London eab proprietors were 
at the present moment starving each other 
out of existence, and it was not now the 
fitting time to impose upon them fresh 
charges and fresh duties. They had to com- 
pete with the ‘* Underground”’ Railway, 
with omnibuses, and steamboats, and were 
yet more heavily taxed than any of the 
three. As an instance of the public spirit 
of the cab drivers, an instance which showed 
that they were deserving of better treat- 
ment, he need only mention the fact that 
during the snow of last winter, when all 
the omnibuses ceased to run, the cabs were 
at the service of the public. 


Moved, To insert the following Clause: — 
(‘* Repeal of Sections 17 and 26 of ‘The 
Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867.’’’) Sec- 
tions seventeen and twenty-six of the Act 
30th & 31st Victoria, c. 134, shall be and 
are hereby repealed.” —(Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence.) 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON reminded 
the House that they were not now engaged 
in legislating on the subject of cabs. The 
House last Session determined upon the 
postponement of the question relating to 
fares, and retained only those clauses in 
the Bill which facilitated the traffic of the 
metropolis, and it was shown that the 
absence of lamps in the cabs had occa- 
sioned many of the accidents which had 
occurred in the streets of London. It was 
last Session considered necessary for the 
safety of the public that the street cabs 
should carry a lamp; and one cab proprie- 
tor said that this was also desirable for the 
safety of the vehicles. He therefore hoped 
the Committee would not consent to repeal 
these clauses. There had been a great 
deal of exaggeration as to the cost of one 
lamp. He was informed it might be 
burned for 1d. a night ;, and this was not 
a great expense when it was considered 
that the cabs received by the same Act a 
great boon, in obtaining 1s. for the first 
mile when they were called off the rank. 
The Hansom cabs used always to carry a 
lamp, and he hoped the drivers would 
restore it. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that a maker of cabs 
told him there was no place to put a light 
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in a four-wheeled cab, The dash-board 
had been suggested, but there it came in 
contact with the horse’s tail. It could not 
be put under the cab. If it were placed 
in front of the window it would not be 
seen for the driver; and if it were put on 
the top it was in the way of the luggage 
on the roof. The lamp was thus not only 
a great expense, but a great inconvenience, 
The taxation on the London cabdrivers and 
proprietors was enormous—higher, indeed, 
than upon any other class of tradespeople 
in this country. The Legislature did not 
call upon omnibuses, waggons, or any other 
description of vehicles to carry a lamp, 
and why should cabs be an exception? He 
hoped the Committee would strike out the 
17th clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the 17th clause contained a great deal 
more than the regulation about the lamp. 
It authorized the Commissioners of Police 
to affix a plate or mark to show that a 
hackney-carriage was in a condition for 
public use, and to remove such plate when 
necessary. 

Mr. ALpERMAN LAWRENCE assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Com- 
missioner of Police had the power to 
remove the plate independently of this 
clause. 


on Sunday Bill. 


Motion negatived. 


Colonel Taytor and Mr. Locke, two of 
the Tellers in the last Division, having 
come to the Table, acquainted the Chair- 
man that they had by mistake reported the 
numbers of the Ayes as 63, instead of 73. 


Ordered, That the said numbers be 
corrected accordingly. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


GRAND JURY CESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sracrootz, Bill to provide 
for the apportionment of Grand Jury Cess be- 
tween Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Stacroors, Mr. Corsatty, 
and The Q’Conor Don. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonny Apex Smrrn, Bill for 
further regulating the Sale of fermented and dis- 
tilled Liquors on Sunday in England and Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jonny Apex Suita, 
Mr. Baztry, and Mr. Barygs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 
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COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Giapstonz, Bill for the abo- 
lition of Compulsory Church Rates, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Giapstonz, Sir Groner Grey, 
and Sir Rounpe.t Patmer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


BANK HOLIDAYS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the payment of Bills 
of Exchange and Promissery Notes falling due 
on Bank Holidays, and to render the day after 
Christmas Day a Bank Holiday, and also any 
other day that may be appointed to be observed 
as such by Royal Proclamation, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cotman O’Loeuten and Mr. 
STAcPOoLe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, November 29, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Jacob 
Bright, esquire [Affirmation], for Manchester. 
Wars anp Means—Resolutions [November 28] 
reported—Income ‘lax; Consolidated Fund. 
Pusuic Birts—Ordered—Income Tax *; Consoli- 
dated Fund (£2,000,000)*; Local Officers Su- 
perannuation (Ireland)* ; Religious, &c. Build- 
ings (Sites)* ; Life Policies Nomination.* 

First Reading—Locai Officers Superannuation 
(Ireland)* [17]; Religious, &e. Buildings 
(Sites) * [18]; Life Policies Nomination * [19]; 
Income Tax * [16]; Consolidated Fund 
(£2,000,000).* 

Second Reading—East London Museum Site * 


[7]. 

Referred to Select Committee—East London Mu- 
seum Site * [7]. 

Report % Select Committee—East London Mu- 
seum Site * [7]. 

Committee—Sales of Reversions * [8]. 

Report—Sales of Reversions * [8]. 

Considered as amended — Metropolitan Streets 
Act (1867) Amendment * [2]. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Treasury has arrived at any determination 
as to the appointment of architect for the 
new Courts of Justice, and whether he 
will object to state that determination to 
the House ? 

Mr. HUNT aneawered, that the Treasury 
had not arrived at any determination at 
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present. The circumstances of the case 
were as follows :—The Act of Parliament 
directed that the plans should be determined 
upon by the Treasury with the advice and 
concurrence of the Commissioners. Before 
the change of Government the late Trea- 
sury thought that the best way of arriving 
at the concurrence of the Commissioners 
was to join with them in the appointment 
of a Committee of Judges of Design. The 
Commissioners accordingly appointed cer- 
tain Members of that Committee of Judges 
and the Treasury appointed others. Shortly 
before the House adjourned for the Recess 
the Treasury received a communication 
from those gentlemen, stating that they 
had been unable to arrive at a decision that 
any one design was the best, and that they 
therefore had arrived at the conclusion that 
two gentlemen ought to be appointed to 
prepare a final plan jointly. The reply of 
the Treasury was to the effect that a com- 
munication of that kind was not such an 
award as the Treasury expected the Judges 
would have made, and the matter was re- 
ferred back to them in the hope that they 
would agree upon some one architect. 
Only yesterday a further reply was received 
from the Judges of Design, stating that 
they adhered to their original reeommenda- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the Trea- 
sury proposed to do what the Act of Parlia- 
ment laid down, and to seek the advice of 
the Commissioners. As soon as any course 
had been determined upon he should be 
most happy, if his hon. Friend would put a 
Question on the subject, to give him any 
further information in his power. 


POST OFFICE—CUNARD MAIL 
CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is true that when 
the Cunard Contract ceases, at the end of 
this year, no arrangement has been made 
whereby the steamers of that Company 
will call at Queenstown ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he had already made 
a statement to the House with regard to 
the arrangement to be made with the Cu- 
nard Company at the termination of their 
present contract. That arrangement, as 
he had stated, had not yet taken a formal 
shape, and was at present only a verbal 
one. The arrangement was that there 
should be a weekly service to New York 
for one year, the steamers calling at Queens- 
town, as at present, 
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FORESHORES AND BED OF THE SEA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COLERIDGE asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether he 
will lay upon the table of the House a 
Memorandum as to the dealing with the 
Foreshores and Bed of the Sea by the 
Board of Trade, drawn up for the use of 
the Board in December, 1866 2? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
already laid on the table Copy of Memo- 
randum ,as to Board of Trade’s dealings 
with Foreshores and Bed of the Sea.— 


[ Parl. Papers, No. 18.] 


CATTLE PLAGUE—OUTBREAK IN 
BERWICKSHIRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whether 
he has received any official Report of an 
outbreak of disease among cattle in Ber- 
wickshire, said to be Rinderpest; and, if 
so, whether he has any objections to state 
the substance of that Report, and whether 
the Privy Council intend to take any steps 
in the matter ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the Reports received on the subject were 
rather conflicting. On the 18th instant, 
information was received from the local 
inspector stating that cattle plague existed 
at Langrigg, near Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
and that the place had been provisionally 
declared to be infected. Particulars were at 
once telegraphed for, and late in the evening 
of the 20th another communication was 
received from the local inspector to the 
effect that of a herd of thirty beasts five 
were dead and the rest in good health. 
On a consideration of all the particulars, the 
Government Inspectors arrived at the con- 
clusion that the disease was not cattle 
plague; but, at the same time, it was 
thought proper to send down by telegraph 
permission to the local authorities to dis- 
inter the carcasses of the animals, in order 
that they might be inspected by Edinburgh 
veterinary surgeons. The local authorities, 
however, seem to have come to the decision 
that the disease was not cattle plague, and 
the bodies were not disinterred. On the 22nd, 
late in the evening, another telegram was 
received, announcing that another case had 
occurred. Professor Simonds was at once 


sent down to examine the bodies of the 
animals; and after having examined four 
of the careasses he telegraped on the 25th, 
confirming the opinion which he had pre- 
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viously expressed as to the disease not being 
cattle plague. Another telegram confirma- 
tory of that opinion was received from Pro- 
fessor Simonds on the following day, and 
on the 28th he handed in this Report— 
“Tam of opinion that the animals are not the 


subjects of plague, but of the disease known as 
gastro-enteritis, or enteric fever. This disease 


of Troops. 


| owes its origin to common causes, not to special 


or specific ones, as the cattle plague; and such 
causes, I consider, have been in full operation in 
the present instance.” 

He felt confident, therefore, that the disease 
was not cattle plague. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION — RETURN 
OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. YOUNG asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he has any ob- 
jection to lay upon the table of the House 
the list and name of every Merchant Ship 
engaged in the Abyssinian Expedition, 
with the net and gross register tonnage of 
each Ship; also the horse-power of each 
engine ; also the price ? torn each Ship 
is chartered at; also the names of each 
registered owners of such Ship as appeared 
upon the Register when the Ship was 
tendered to the Government for hire and 
the name of each owner as he now stands 
on the Register, with the name of the 
broker who tendered such Ship; and if a 
Member of this House can participate in 
any of the profits, directly or indirectly, of 
that Expedition ? 

Mr. CORRY said, he had no objection 
to lay upon the table of the House the 
Return asked for by the hon. Gentleman, 
as far as the Admiralty could furnish it. 
Information could be given respecting the 
eighteen ships taken up by the Admiralty 
here; but he did not know how many had 
been taken up at Bombay. As to the last 
part of the Question, he could only say 
that no Member of that House could enter 
into a contract with the Government with- 
out forfeiting his seat. 


ARMY—CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS— 
DETENTION OF SOLDIERS’ BAGGAGE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true that 
the baggage of the regiment which landed 
at Portamouth on Saturday last from the 
Crocodile was not delivered at Plymouth 
till Wednesday, being four days after the 
arrival of the regiment at the latter garri- 
son ? 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: In con- 
sequence of what fell from my hon. Friend 
last night on this subject, I telegraphed 
for information ; but as I have not yet re- 
ceived a reply, perhaps = | hon. Friend 
will repeat his Question on Monday, 

Afterwards— 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
could now answer the Question. In reply 
to his inquiry he had received the follow- 
ing statement :— 

‘The 2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade ar- 
rived at Portsmouth in the Crocodile on the 22nd 
instant, and the baggage of the battalion was 
loaded on the railway trucks on the afternoon 
and evening of that day, and was from that time 
in the hands of the railway authorities, ready to 
be forwarded to Plymouth that night. The first 
delivery of baggage at Devonport took place on 
the 27th inst., and the second on the following 
day. The delay rested entirely with the railway 
authorities, and Messrs, Pickford and Co. were 
responsible—the conveyance of the baggage having 
been a regimental arrangement with that firm.” 


THE HURRICANE IN THE WEST 
INDIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose any grant for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the late terrible 
disasters in the West Indies ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the Go- 
vernment had taken measures to relieve the 
immediate distress at Tortola, and one of 
Her Majesty's ships had been sent from 
the North American Station to the Is- 
land to give assistance. They also pro- 
posed to repair the pier and public build- 
ings which had been destroyed at Tor- 
tola, and the labour thus employed 
would indirectly benefit some of the suf- 
ferers ; but the Government had not de- 
cided as to giving any further relief from 
the public funds. He might remark that 
very large private subscriptions were being 
raised in this country, and he trusted that 
they would be amply sufficient to supply the 
wants of the sufferers by the late storm, in 
regard to food, clothing, and the re-building 
of private houses, The destruction was 
such as to destroy the chief sources of re- 
venue in the Island for at least a year. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION—THE 
DEBATE OF TUESDAY.—EXPLANATION, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE : I rise to appeal 
to the House in reference to a case of 
personal injury which is likely to ensue 
upon matters connected with some of the 
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proceedings of this House. I throw myself 


entirely on the indulgence of the House. 
The case is this:—On Tuesday night the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard), 
who was Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign A ffairs in the late Government, stated 
in his place, amongst other things, that Dr. 
Beke, the eminent traveller, who has con- 
tributed alike to the information of the 
public and the Government, had, in a 
work which he had published, positively 
stated that Mr. Rassam, Her Majesty’s 
Envoy, who is at present a captive in the 
hands of King Theodore, had misappro- 
priated the public money. Now, this is a 
specific charge against Dr. Beke. I was 
not in the House when this statement was 
attributed to Dr. Beke. I happened not 
to be in my place on Tuesday ; but yester- 
day Dr. Beke wrote to me to state— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot give statements and comments of 
other individuals on debates in this House, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE : I was not going 
to make any further statement than this— 
I was going to say that Dr. Beke found 
that this statement was doing him a per- 
sonal injury. [‘‘ Order am 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not in Order in introducing in this House 
any comments by other individuals upon 
the debates which have taken place in this 
House. In the first place, the debate is 
past, and reference to a past debate is 
itself not regular. The House, I dare 
say, will permit the hon. Member to state 
shortly anything that he knows of his own 
knowledge; but he must conform ‘himself 
to the rules of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am very un- 
willing to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That 
make the slightest difference. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am perfectly 
aware that I am asking the House to allow 
me to make a statement which is not 
regular, and which would not be permitted 
except in a ease where personal injury is 
likely to arise out of the proceedings of this 
House. I am aware of the rules of the House, 
or I should not make the appeal. I wish 
merely to be allowed to state of my own 
knowledge that Dr. Beke’s book directly 
contradicts the allegation which has been 
attributed to him, that Mr. Rassam has 
been guilty of misappropriation or pecula- 
tion of public money. This is a matter 
which affects two persons, one of whom is 
in a very critical position. Mr. Rassam 
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wrote a despatch on the 22nd of March, 
1866, of which an abstract has appeared 
in a Bombay paper and also in The Jewish 
Chronicle in this country, giving an ac- 
count of his interview with King Theodore; 
but that despatch is not before the House. 
In that despatch Mr. Rassam gives an ac- 
count of an interview with King Theodore. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I rise to Order, and 
I do so on grounds that will commend them- 
selves to every hon. Member of the House. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
is complaining of words used in a debate 
by the hon. Member for Southwark. I 
will only ask him whether he has given 
notice to the hon. Member for Southwark 
that he was about to bring the subject 
forward ? because if he has not, I am sure 
the hon. Member will agree with me that 
the subject had better be postponed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I will answer 
the hon. Member at once. If I had not 
written to the hon. Member for Southwark 
I should not have felt justified in bringing 
this matter, as I have done, before the 
House. I waited till this morning, because 
Dr. Beke had written aletter to The Times 
to defend himself. But it did not appear ; 


and I immediately wrote a letter to the 
hon. Member for Southwark, which I sent 
by my own servant; and the answer I 


received was that the hon. Member for 
Southwark had left London, and would not 
return for ten days. Now, the personal 
injury complained of is the circulation of 
this statement on the authority of a late 
official ; and is this to go on for ten days ? 
I think this ought not to pass without my 
being permitted to show to the House from 
the writings of Dr. Beke himself that the 
statement is without foundation. In the 
despatch of the 22nd of March, 1866, this 
passage oceurs :— 


“ Next day (4th February) the King had much 
conversation with Mr. Rassam, and ended by 
telling him that he proposed to send him to 
Korata, allowing him to choose whether he would 
stay at Korata or at Debra Tabor till the pri- 
soners arrived; and after he retired to his tent 
he sent Mr. Rassam a most polite note, informing 
him that he had sent him some guns and pistols, 
and also 5,000 German crowns (Austrian specie- 
dollars of a.v. 1780) to spend in any manner he 
wished, ‘except in a way displeasing to God.’ 
These presents Mr. Rassam was obliged to accept, 
as he was told that it would displease the King if 
he refused them: Twice afterwards the King 
gave Mr. Rassam a present of 5,000 dollars, for 
the same purpose and with the same admoni- 
tion.” 


This is an extract from the despatch printed 
in page 200 of Dr. Beke’s book— The 


Mr. Newdegate 
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British Captives in Abyssinia. 
tract adds— 

“In the letter from Mr. Rassam to Colonel 
Playfair, read at the meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, to which allusion has already 
been made, it is stated that the Emperor ‘ in- 
sisted on Mr. Rassam’s acceptance of 10,000 
dollars for his expenses, which our Envoy at first 
refused, but found it politic to accept, and credit 
the sum to Her Majesty’s Government.” 


That is the point. And there is a note at 
the bottom of the page upon that fact, and 
this is the note— 


“T feel myself, however, called upon to remark 
that when Mr. Rassam so complacently vaunted 
the excessive humility of the Emperor Theodore 
towards the Queen of England, and this having (as 
reported in The Times of the 29th of June last) 
‘insisted on Mr. Rassam’s acceptance of 10,000 
dollars’ (Mr. Rassam himself now says 15,000 
dollars in all) ‘for his expenses, which our Envoy 
at first refused, but found it politic to accept, 
and credit the sum to Her Majesty’ Government,’ 
he can hardly have contemplated that such a gift 
was intended as a mamdladja, which in Isenberg’s 
Amharic Dictionary is defined as a ‘ present pre- 
sented by an inferior person to a superior,’ and 
for which the donor expects in return not merely 
an equivalent, but something of very much greater 
value. So conscious was I of this usage in Abys- 
sinia, that never during my long residence in that 
country would I, under any pretence, accept a 
present from an inferior without first understand- 
ing what I was to give in return ; and whenever I 
asked a favour of a superior, I first presented my 
maméladja. It was not without a motive, then, that 
the Emperor Theodore lowered himself so ex- 
ceedingly before Her Britanic Majesty in the per- 
son of her representative; and the question put 
hypothetically on the 27th of April has now be- 
come a sad reality.” 

The main text of the work thus continues 
in page 200— 

“For the reasons already stated in The Times 
of July 6, 1866, I cannot but think it to have 
been most impolitic to accept any such present. 
When Consul Plowden was offered by the same 
monarch ‘some hundred dollars for the expenses 
of his journey,’ he replied, ‘ that as for the money 
he could not receive it, as he was paid by his own 
Sovereign ;’ at which Theodore does not appear 
to have taken offence ; but, on the contrary, spoke 
to Mr. Plowden ‘in the most affectionate man- 
ner,’ and ‘gave orders for his honourable recep- 
tion everywhere as far as Massowah.’ And, be- 
sides, there really does not seem to have been any 
means of spending the money in a legitimate 
manner—in a way not displeasing to God ; for 
the Emperor would not allow Mr. Rassam to 
make presents, and himself supplied the mission 
with all they stood in need of. According to that 
gentleman’s letter to Colonel Playfair, ‘ The Em- 
peror’s orders to supply Mr. Rassam with pro- 
visions and carriage free of expense on his way to 
the court were carried out to the letter ; every- 
thing was provided on the road on the most li- 
beral scale. Sometimes their daily rations reached 
as high as 1,000 loaves of bread, 2 cows, 20 
fowls, 500 eggs, 10 jars of milk, 10 of honey, cc.’ 
It is not at all clear, therefore, what Mr. 
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could do with these 15,000 dollars, except take 
them on with him wherever he went ; and half a 
ton of silver (for they weigh nearly as much) is no 
trifle to carry about in a country like Abyssinia. 
In addition to this, it may be presumed that Mr. 
Rassam had already the 15,000 dollars from Aden, 
to which allusion was made in the last chapter, in 
addition to money for his ordinary expenses.” 

I think the House will see at once that 
there is not the least foundation for ac- 
eusing Dr. Beke of making statements in 
his book to the effect that Mr. Rassam had 
peculated or misappropriated public money. 
He has stated nothing of the kind. And 
perhaps the House will now allow me to 
read the terms used by the hon. Member 
for Southwark, as reported in The Times 
newspaper, by which Dr. Beke complains 
he is injured. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has offered 
the hon. Member great facilities for expla- 
nation, and will hear any explanation from 
himself ; but it will be irregular to read a 
letter from another gentleman commenting 
on a statement made in this House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am not going 
to do so. I was going to read the words 
in which the charge was made by the hon. 
Member for Southwark— 

“ With regard to Dr. Beke, he ventured to say 
that any person who should have employed him 
would have been guilty of a gross misappropria- 
tion of public funds, and he was glad that the 
Government had refused the services of that most 
mischievous man. If Dr. Beke had only slandered 
him, he would not have noticed the matter ; but 
when he had published a book, which was quoted 
by hon. Members, he must say that a more men- 
dacious book had never appeared. From begin- 
ning to end it was one tissue of falsehoods and 
mistakes. Ile would mention two accusations 
which that man made, because they were made 
against a gentleman in the public service, and 
who was not in this country. In one passage Dr. 
Beke insinuated that Mr. Rassam misappropri- 
ated public money, but he only wished that Dr. 
Beke could give as good an account of the money 
intrusted to him for his mission to Abyssinia. In 
another passage Dr. Beke charged Mr. Rassam 
with cowardice, for he said if Mr. Rassam had 
consented to remain as hostage in Abyssinia he 
might have obtained the release of all the cap- 
tives. That statement was without foundation. 
Mr. Rassam was charged with cowardice because 
he remained with the Queen’s letter at Massowah, 
but there were reasons of a strong nature which 
induced him not to go up to the King.”—[ The 
Times’ Report.] 

I repeat, Sir, that I was not in my place 
when the hon. Member for Southwark 
spoke ; but I haye consulted other Mem- 
bers who were present, and their opinion 
is that the expressions I have quoted ex- 
ceed the fair limits of debate. 1 have now 
accomplished that which I undertook, by 
placing before the House this contradic- 
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tion on the part of a gentleman whom I 
have known for many years, and who to 
my knowledge has, since 1851, addressed 
himself on the affairs of Abyssinia to sue- 
cessive Governments, with a full knowledge 
of the subject, having been himself one of 
the most distinguished African travellers, 
and holding the gold medal of the Geo- 
graphical Society of England, and having 
once held that of the Geographical Society 
of France, though he has since returned it. 
In 1859 and 1860 I received from Dr. 
Beke letters with intelligence threatening 
the disaster which we now have to en- 
counter. I took these to Lord Palmerston, 
considering that they contained matter of 
public importance ; and one of these letters, 
I should add, contained a proposal for the 
employment of Dr. Beke himself; it was 
written just before the murder of Mr. 
Consul Plowden, when it was understood 
that he was about to relinquish the Con- 
sulate. Lord Palmerston received me 
most courteously, referred me to Earl 
Russell, who saw me twice on the subject ; 
but eventually the noble Earl preferred 
Mr. Cameron to Dr. Beke. Well, that 
appointment has not been fortunate ; and 
this the hon. Member for Southwark 
himself admits. I think that it is not 
worthy of any hon. Member of this House 
to bring accusations that cannot be proved 
against a gentleman, like Dr. Beke, of 
high attainments, who, as I ean tell the 
House of my own knowledge, has for fif- 
teen or sixteen years brought the whole 
weight of his acquirements to bear upon 
the affairs of Abyssinia—a subject little un- 
derstood at home—and who, by these exer- 
tions for the public service, has injured his 
own personal prospects. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH desired to 
know from the Chair, whether he should 
have been justified in moving that the 
words of the hon. Member for Southwark 
in reference to Dr. Beke should be taken 
down? When he heard the language of 
the hon. Member he was strongly tempted 
to make a Motion to that effect. But he 
was in doubt whether he should have been 
in order, as the words did not refer to any 
Member of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter in ques- 
tion occurred in Committee. I was not 
present myself, and am not cognizant of 
what took place. A point of order such 
as that to which the hon. Member refers 
should be addressed at once to the Chair- 
man, and cannot be questioned on a sub- 
sequent occasion, 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question ie rs 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SALMON FISHERIES IN THE SOLWAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
Secretary for the Home Department, If the 
Government will bring in a Bill to amend 
the Laws affecting the Salmon Fisheries 
in the Solway Frith? Upto « compara- 
tively recent period the whole of the waters 
in the Frith were under one law, though 
part was in England and the other part in 
Scotland. The fishery legislation of 1861-2 
had, however, introduced a different state 
of things, which was productive of great 
injury to the fishery. Two attempts had 
been made to rectify the evil, and had 
failed only through accident. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY regretted 
that, not having been able to communicate 
with the Lord Advocate, who just now was 
very much engaged elsewhere, he could not 
give a definite answer to the Question. It 
certainly seemed to him that a great in- 
justice existed at present, as on the English 
side a proper examination of the nets and 
fisheries had taken place, whereas no such 
examination was provided for the Scotch 
shore ; and it might very well be that nets 
were in use on the Scotch shore which in- 
flicted injury on the fisheries on both shores. 
The use of nets ought to be placed on the 
same footing on both sides of the Solway, 
and he would consult the Lord Advocate 
upon this point. 

Lorv HOTHAM said, that the result 
of the inquiries of the Fishery Commis- 
sioners and their recommendations had, 
he believed, been extremely beneficial. The 
production of salmon and the rents of the 
fisheries had been thereby largely in- 
creased, This being so, ought not those 
who benefited from these inquiries, and 
the Acts passed in consequence, to pay for 
them? If any persons asked for an in- 
closure or a Drainage Act, the expense 
was defrayed by a rate on the property 
benefited. Why, then, were persons who 
had no connection with salmon rivers to 
pay for that which only filled the pockets 
of the owners of these waters ? 
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ARTILLERY—CONVERSION OF GUNS— 
THE SEVEN-INCH GUNS, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Major ANSON rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the relative cost of the 
Woolwich 7-inch Gun and the converted 
7-inch Gun, as given on the 13th August, 
in the last Session of Parliament, by the 
Secretary for War. He had, however, first 
to thank his right hon. Friend for the frank 
manner in which he had met all inquiries 
on this subject. He (Major Anson) stated 
last Session that the cost of the Wool- 
wich gun was about £425, while the con- 
verted gun was made for under £200. Much 
to his astonishment the Secretary for War 
made out in his reply that, so far from the 
difference in the cost of the two guns being 
£220, it only amounted to £140. Now, 
in arriving at these figures, the Secretary 
for War gave the price of the Woolwich 
gun manufactured in the Royal Gun 
Factories at £405, which was the actual 
sum that the House would be asked to 
vote in order to make a new gun at Wool- 
wich ; while the right hon. Gentleman 
gave the cost of the converted gun at 
manufacturers’ prices—the contract price. 
This was not a fair comparison. If it had 
been determined to give the contract prices 
for these guns it ought to have been stated 
that such was the case. But not satisfied 
with having given the contract prices for 
these guns, he mentioned only the very 
highest estimate that had been sent in. 
He (Major Anson) would read to the House 
the estimates of Major Palliser for his 
guns. For the A pattern gun it was £238; 
for the B pattern £25 less, or £213 ; and 
since then he had produced a 7-inch gun 
for £195, thus Bh the estimate by 
£18. He (Major Anson) had no wish 
that in the answer given to him the lowest 
estimate should be stated ; he would have 
been content with the medium price ; and 
he thought that the estimates sent in by 
Major Palliser should, in justice to him, 
have been stated to the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave the estimate as £263, 
whereas the highest estimate of Major 
Palliser was £238. In this way £25 was 
put on, which was about the value of the 
gun sent to be converted. He need hardly 
point out that if the exact price of the 
Woolwich gun was given, the exact price 
in the other case should have been given 
also, But that was not all. He je 


now that the £405 which had been quoted 
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as the price of the Woolwich gun was not 
the price of that gun at all. It was the 
price of an imaginary gun. Only two of 
the Woolwich guns had been made with a 
wrought-iron barrel, and both had failed. 
The actual service 7-inch gun was made 
with a steel barrel, and cost £264, which 
was the price that ought to have been 
stated in the House in answer tohim, He 
need hardly point out to the House the 
object of putting the Palliser gun in a 
point of view as unfavourable as possible, 
and, on the contrary, placing the Wool- 
wich gun in the most favourable light. The 
subject was one well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the House. If he (Major Anson) 
seemed to have been somewhat particular 
in bringing the matter under the notice 
of the House, his excuse was that he was 
convinced that the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of this country, as at present 
constituted, wielded a power capable of 
crushing almost every man who attempted 
to improve and cheapen our warlike stores; 
and if inventors could not get justice at 
the hands of these establishments, it was 
all the more necessary that the truth should 
be stated in that House. Before he sat 
down there was one question which he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman. 
It might be in the recollection of the 
Hlouse that there was a lighter gun, the 
32-pounder converted into a 64-pounder, 
with reference to which the right hon. 
Gentieman had said that he had been re- 
minded that the Admiralty had ordered a 
further supply of the smaller converted 
gun, and in the conversion of that gun it 
was intended to proceed. Now, he (Major 
Anson) had heard that the authorities had 
re-opened the experiments in this case, and 
had decided that the 64-pounders were to 
be tested by firing 2,000 rounds each. He 
objected to that, on the ground of the 
time that would be wasted. He had not 
been able to find any one who had the 
slightest doubt that the guns would stand 
that test. So much was that the case, that 
Major Palliser was going to submit one of 
his guns, which had been condemned by the 
Royal Gun Factory, to the test in question. 
It might seem strange to the House that 
the Royal Gun Factory should sit in judg- 
ment on guns produced by rivals, but such 
was the ease. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he might be able 
to apply a portion of any sum of money 
he might take for the manufacture of guns 
this year to the conversion of guns should 
it be deemed advisable ? 
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Sir JOHN PAKINGTON was under- 
stood to say that he objected to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s making, as he had 
done, a speech in the end of November in 
reply to a statement which had been made 
in the month of August. He hoped his 
hon. and gallant Friend did not impute to 
him any intention of stating anything con- 
trary to the facts on the occasion to which 
he had referred. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had complained that he had given 
the highest prices, instead of the lowest ; 
but he had taken the price of the gun 
which had been tested, of which he knew 
the merits, and which was the only one 
of which he could speak. His hon. and 
gallant Friend complained that with regard 
to the estimates for converted guns he had 
given manufacturers’ prices. That was the 
case, because at that time the Arsenal had 
no experience and had no means of arriving 
at an independent conclusion. The ques- 
tion was one of comparison between two 
guns of the same description ; but Major 
Palliser’s gun was made with an iron tube, 
whereas the Woolwich gun was made with 
a steel tube, and the sum of £405 was 
the most accurate estimate he could form 
supposing the gun was made like Major 
Palliser’s, with a wrought-iron tube. But 
the House would probably prefer hearing 
what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to the future, rather than have its 
time occupied with a comparatively small 
matter. His hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
Anson) asked whether he would be willing 
to frame the Estimates in a particular 
manner. He was not prepared to give a 
promise on that point; all he could say 
was that the subject should have his best 
consideration. There was one point upon 
which he agreed entirely with his hon. 
and gallant Friend, and that was that 
through all Her Majesty’s possessions they 
were deficient in the proper and requisite 
number of rifled guns, and it was very im- 
portant that they should proceed as quickly 
as they could to supply the deficiency. The 
first question which then arose was whe- 
ther it was desirable to proceed with the 
conversicn of the smooth-bore 68-pounder ? 
On this point he was obliged to adhere to 
the opinion he had given on a former occa- 
sion that it would not be expedient to do 
so. For the reasons he had stated on that 
occasion it was the opinion of the Ordnance 
Department that this gun when converted 
would not be able to stand the heavy 
charges that would be required. On the 
other hand, the 32-pounder might be con- 
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verted into a 64-pounder, which when rifled 
would be a most useful gun and amply re- 
pay the cost of conversion. They had a 
large store of these guns, and it was the 
intention of the Government in the course 
of next year to convert a large number of 
them into rifled guns of 64-pounders, and 
this would not be done in the Arsenal, but 
by the private trade under the immediate 
superintendence of Major Palliser. He 
hoped his hon. and gallant Friend would 
be satisfied that the Government were only 
anxious to do what was best for the public 
service. 


IRELAND—SPIRIT LICENSE DUTY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JOHN GRAY called the attention 
of the House to the proposed increase of 
Spirit Licence Duty in Ireland by the 
Board of Inland Revenue, and asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Whether, in 
proposing such inerease, the Board were 
acting under instructions from the Treasury; 
and, if not, Whether the Treasury will in- 
terfere to prevent it? Great dissatisfaction 
had been caused throughout Ireland by this 
action of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
In Ireland the licenses for retailers of 
spirits were based on the rental or the 
value of the premises ; and this rental or 
value was not the parochial or other local 
valuation, but the public Governmental 
valuation used for the assessment of in- 
habited houses. It was important, there- 
fore, that they should understand what the 
public valuation of Ireland was. There 
was first the Ordnance valuation—gene- 
rally called Griffith’s valuation—and there 
was also the Poor Law valuation ;_ but for 
a considerable number of years there had 
been no separate Poor Law valuation, the 
several unions having adopted the most 
recent Government valuation, known as 
the Tenement Valuation (Ireland), made 
by the Commissioners of Valuation ap- 
pointed by the Government of whom Sir 
Richard Griffith was Chief Commissioner. 
That valuation was now used for all Poor 
Law purposes, for all grand jury rating, 
and all other county purposes — for all 
municipal purposes—and had been adopted 
by the Government for Imperial taxation 
purposes, and on it was based the Income 
Tax from property in Ireland. For a series 
of years the Inland Revenue adopted and 
acted on it. It was still just enough for 


the Government, for the Poor Law authori- 
Sir John Pakington 
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ties, for the county and municipal authori- 
ties; but the Inland Revenue have arbi- 
trarily added 25 per cent to the public 
valuation, and made that the basis for the 
duty. That did not add 20 per cent to 
the duty—if it did, probably there would 
be very little irritation produced—it added 
nothing whatever to the large traders’ 
license duty. Premises valued at or above 
£50 a year would continue to pay the 
same license duty as before ; but the small 
traders in the country towns and villages 
would have, by the proposed change, their 
duties raised, not 25 per cent, but 100 
per cent. Already much bad feeling had 
been caused by this unjust proceeding. 
Meetings had been held in Dublin, in Cork, 
in Kilkenny, in Limerick, in Waterford, in 
Clonmel, in fact, in every town in Ireland, 
to protest against this unfair and arbitrary 
departure from the public valuation basis 
so long acted on. He would put it to the 
Government and ask was it wise at such a 
juncture as the present to force an in- 
fluential class of traders, whose ramifica- 
tions spread into every village in Ireland, 
and whose houses were the centres of 
town and village political discussion, into 
a state of permanent irritation, and thus 
create so many normal schools for discon- 
tent and for just invective against the 
system pursued towards Ireland? The 
sum to be raised would be a very small 
compensation for the evils sure to result 
from the discontent and agitation that 
would arise. The total sum to be acquired 
by this new screw was variously estimated 
at £50,000 for as high as £80,000; but, 
though small in amount, it was an unjust 
addition to the drain from Ireland, and 
would be all levied from one class of traders, 
and that class of men who could not well 
bear it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE corroborated the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
as to the dissatisfaction which had been 
created by the course taken by the Com- 
missioners, and expressed his conviction 
that the proposed increase in the license 
was arbitrary and most unfair. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, speaking 
from his own knowledge, stated that the 
proposed increase was most unpopular, and 
in his opinion most unjust in principle. A 
basis which had existed for so many years 
ought not to be disturbed at the whim of 
the Revenue Board. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he could not 
see, when the Board had so long accepted 
the valuation, on what ground they were 
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now altering it. It could not be on the 
ground of any inerease in the value of pro- 
perty, for the property in the smaller 
towns, which would be most affected, had 
been greatly depreciated, and it was that 
very property which the Board were en- 
deavouring to saddle with an increase of 
taxation. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN believed that 
the effect of the change would be to in- 
crease the class of unlicensed or shebeen 
houses, where the greatest portion of the 
crime in Ireland was hatched, and where 
most of the conspiracies in that country 
originated. 

Mr. HUNT said, the Question put to 
him was whether the Commissioners were 
acting under instructions from the Treasury. 
The Commissioners were not acting by 
direction of the Treasury. On being com- 
municated with they informed him that 
they were proceeding in entire accordance 
with the Act of Parliament regulating the 
spirit duties, that they were not only acting 
according to law, but that they would not 
be acting according to law if they did not 
do what they had done. By the 5th 
section of the Act certain rules were laid 
down for ascertaining the value of these 
houses, and there was a proviso that if 
the persons authorized to grant licenses 
should be dissatisfied with the rent or 
value as shown by the certificate of the 
landlord, they were authorized and required 
to adopt such other means as the Commis- 
sioners of Excise might think fit to 
ascertain the true rent or annual value of 
such houses or premises. The Commis- 
sioners considered that they were bound 
by the Act to ascertain the true rent or 
value, and that they would be neglecting 
their duty if they failed to do so. They 
further stated that with respect to many of 
these houses where the license duty had 
been raised, that if it were not so raised it 
would operate unfairly with regard to other 
houses ; because in many cases where new 
houses were built the true value was put 
upon them. They also said that in every 
ease in which persons had appealed to the 
Commissioners inquiries had been insti- 
tuted and redress granted whenever it ap- 
peared to the Commissioners to be required. 
The observations of hon. Gentlemen con- 
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firmed the representations made to him 
in favour of a new general valuation. If! 
that were done these complaints would | 
cease, and he should look for the support | 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite who had | 


taken part in this discussion if, during the | hed been caused by an unwise departure 
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Session, he should introduce a new Valua- 
tion Bill. 

Sm JOHN GRAY hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would suspend the proceedings 
of the Commissioners until a new valua- 
tion was made, and he should be glad to 
support him in any meacure of that kind. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he did 
not consider the explanation given by the 
hon. Gentleman satisfactory, and did not 
think the clause in the Act made it in- 
cumbent on the Commissioners to act as 
they had done. The existing valuation had 
been made under the Tenements Valuation 
Act, and that being so he could not under- 
stand how it became the duty of the Com- 
missioners to leave a mode of valuation 
which had been established for so many 
years and go back to a statute of the reign 
of George IV. He hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would adopt the hint of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, and suspend the 
proceedings of the Commissioners, and in 
the meantime consider the whole matter 
and establish the valuation on a just and 
equitable footing. 


DISFRANCHISED BOROUGHS—TOTNES, 
GREAT YARMOUTH, LANCASTER, AND 
REIGATE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. OTWAY, in calling the attention 
of the House to the anomalous and em- 
barrassing state of the law relating to the 
Elections for the boroughs of Totnes, Great 
Yarmouth, Lancaster, and Reigate, in con- 
sequence of the postponement of the period 
at which the disfranchisement was made 
executory, said, that in the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he would not 
have brought forward the matter if it had 
not been urgent as well as important. The 
House was aware that in consequence of 
the Reports of the Election Committees 
for these four boroughs, and upon the joint 
Address of both Houses of Parliament, 
Commissioners were sent down to inquire 
into the bribery and corruption alleged to 
exist in those boroughs. The Commis- 
sioners reported that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed in all these boroughs. 
A clause was consequently introduced into 
the Reform Act enacting that from and 
after the end of the present Parliament 
these boroughs should respectively cease to 
return any Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament. He was no stickler for 
precedent — but an error that might be 
productive of great discredit to the House 
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from precedent, because if the words in- 
serted in former Acts had been used in the 
Reform Act the present state of things 
would not have existed. In the case of a 
dissolution of Parliament occurring before 
the lst of January, 1869, these boroughs 
would not return Members of that House ; 
but should any vacancy occur by the death 
of one of the sitting Members for Totnes 
and Great Yarmouth, on the fact being 
duly certified to the Speaker, he appre- 
hended that the right hon. Gentleman must 
make out a warrant for a new writ to fill 
the vacancy. A return must be made to 
that writ, and a Member would take his 
seat for a borough which had been con- 
demned in the most unqualified terms by 
the House. And by whom would that 
Member be elected? By a constituency 
so corrupt that the names of many of 
them had been appended in a schedule, 
and they had been declared ineapable of 
voting ever after for any Member of Par- 
liament. That state of things could not 
have been intended by the Government, 
for there were no Members of that House 
more decided in condemning these bo- 
roughs. There was certainly one exception 
—that of a right hon. Gentleman who now 
filled a high post in the Government. The 
right hon. Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel W. Patten) warmly defended the 
borough of Lancaster. Two divisions took 
place in that House. An hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Howes) who represented the county 
in which Great Yarmouth was situated de- 
fended that borough ; but on a division the 
numbers in favour of retaining the repre- 
sentation of Great Yarmouth were only 
49, while the number voting for its dis- 
franchisement was 325. The right hon. 
Member for North Lancashire thereupon 
coupled Great Yarmouth with Lancaster 
and took a division, when 159 Members 
voted for disfranchisement, and only 87 
in favour of his Motion. That showed 
an unmistakable opinion on the part of the 
House in favour of disfranchising these 
boroughs. What was his complaint against 
the Government? That they had not fol- 
lowed the precedents in the case of Sud- 
bury and St. Albans. In the last case it 
was provided by a special Act that from 
and after the passing of that Act the bo- 
rough of St. Albans should cease to re- 
turn any Member or Members to Parlia- 
ment. In the case of Sudbury the words 
were the same. Now, if these words had 


been used in the Reform Act the present 
difficulty would have been ayoided. 


Mr. Otway 
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former cases, where electors had been 
guilty of flagrant corruption like these four 
boroughs, the Legislature dealt with them 
very differently from the way in which the 
Government had dealt with these four bo- 
roughs. As regarded the voters by the 
New Shoreham Act, it was provided that— 
“Whereas a wicked and corrupt society, calling 
itself a Christian Society, has for several years 
subsisted in the borough of New Shoreham, in 
the county of Sussex, and consisting of various 
persons having a right to vote at elections, &c,” 


and it went on to give the names of the 
sixty-eight voters who had been guilty of 
bribery, and proceeded to enact that those 
men who were stigmatized were thencefor- 
ward incapacitated and disabled from giving 
any vote at any election for the choosing 
of Members of Parliament. That Act was 
still in force, and he could not understand 
why those men who had been guilty of such 
extensive corruption, especially at Great 
Yarmouth, should not have been treated 
as were the electors of New Shoreham. In 
the cases of Reigate and Lancaster it was 
true that two days’ notice had to be given 
prior to the issue of a writ; but he believed 
that, as the case now stood, if a vacancy 
occurred, by death or otherwise, at Great 
Yarmouth or Totnes during the Recess, a 
writ must issue for the return of a new 
Member. That was a result which he was 
sure had never been contemplated; and he 
thought that, whether by a Resolution of 
the House or by some other mode, such a 
scandal should and might be prevented. 
Mr. Serseant GASELEE thought that 
all the anomaly to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had just called attention was caused 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer not 
having adopted the suggestion which he 
had himself made to him last Session. He 
then put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he ought not, according to prece- 
dent, to have brought in a separate Bill 
dealing with those four boroughs. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thought dif- 
ferently, and hence this difficulty. He had 
also put it to him whether it was right 
that the present Members for those cor- 
rupt boroughs should still sit in that House. 
All would agree in this, that, although they 
might tolerate the Gentlemen who sat for 
those four boroughs, still they did so only 
for a short time; and certainly they ought 
not to allow any more gentlemen to come 
among them from those places to contami- 
nate them. He entertained a strong opi- 
nion on that question, and confessed that 
he, in common with the rest of the House, 
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was partly to blame for permitting the 
clauses relating to those boroughs to pass 
as they stood. The mischief, however, he 
should think, might yet be easily remedied 
by the House passing a Resolution to the 
effect that no writ should be issued for 
either of those condemned boroughs until 
Parliament had first assented to it. 


Parliamentary 


PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS—PAY- 
MENT OF RATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER called 
the attention of the House to the uncertain 
interpretation of those provisions of the 
‘Representation of the People Act” 
which relate to the payment of rates, and 
to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
every occupier in Parliamentary Boroughs 
must be rated to the relief of the poor ; 
or whether, in the event of the occupier 
not desiring to obtain the Franchise, the 
owner may still be rated; also, whether 
payment of rates by the landlord would 
not, in point of Law, be deemed payment 
by the tenant? He had been requested to 
bring under the notice of the House the 
ease of the Walsall compound - house- 
holders. There, under the Market Im- 
provement Act of 1848, a composition 
was made compulsory in regard to all 
tenements let out either weekly or monthly; 
but, wherever the rent amounted to £10 
and upwards, the compound-householder 
could be placed on the electoral register. 
But, by the extinction of the system of 
compounding under the Reform Bill of 
last Session, those compound-householders 
at £10 and upwards would be disqualified. 
Under that Act no occupier could be ad- 
mitted to the franchise unless he personally 
paid his rates; but a doubt seemed to 
exist whether the section directing the rate 
to be levied on the oceupier and not on the 
owner applied to all occupiers indiscrimi- 
nately, or merely to those qualified under 
the 3rd section of the Act. He was 
aware the Attorney General would say that 
all local Acts were superseded by the ge- 
neral Act; and that might be a good an- 
swer in point of form, but it was no answer 
as to the injustice and inconsistency of 
taking away existing franchises. The 
56th section of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1867, said that all franchises 
conferred by that Act should be in addition 
and not in substitution for any existing 
franchises. He wished to know whether 
payment of rates by the landlord would not 
in point of law be deemed payment by the 
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tenant. Whatever might be the answer 
of the Attorney General to that Question, 
he desired to impress on the Government, 
and especially on the House, the poliey, 
before the Act of last Session came into 
operation, of repealing, or, at all events 
modifying the obnoxious clauses relating 
to compounding and the payment of rates. 
Those provisions were everywhere exciting 
the greatest discontent and giving rise to 
the warmest discussion. Not only in his 
own district, but in Norwich and other 
places, large meetings had been held to 
protest against them, and, in some places, 
threats of personal violence had been held 
out against any attempt to enforce them ; 
and he felt sure that in the ensuing Session 
the table would be covered with petitions 
on the subject. He hoped that the object 
of a measure intended for the enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes would not be 
defeated by the enforcement of the odious 
provisions to which he had referred. 

Lorp HENLEY said, the subject was 
one of great importance. He confessed 
that when the clauses for abolishing the sys- 
tem of compounding were brought forward 
many hon. Gentlemen did not perceive very 
clearly how they would work. But though 
the Act of last Session had not yet come 
into operation, and no rate had been raised 
or a single voter registered under it, yet 
they now saw pretty plainly what its action 
would be. The feeling among the small 
occupiers in the towns where the change 
from compounding to non-compounding was 
made was one of the most serious dissatis- “ 
faction ; and that subject would soon have 
to be re-considered. When the system of 
compounders was abolished by the Act of 
last Session, he supposed, in his ignorance, 
that there were two great objects sought 
to be attained. On his side of the House 
it was imagined that the holders of small 
tenements would thus be exempted from 
the payment of a fine before they could 
become entitled to a vote; while, upon the 
other side, it was thought that the personal 
payment of rates would secure a qualifica- 
tion for the franchise. Both those objects, 
however, failed to be realized. The holders 
of small tenements would still have to pay 
a large fine before they could exercise the 
franchise, and the personal payment of 
rates was far from being securely estab- 
lished. The question was one which in- 
volved so many complications that he had 
found it extremely difficult to understand 
it; but having heard a great number of 
complaints from householders when he ad- 
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dressed his constituents a short time ago 
as to the way in which the law would ope- 
rate in their case, he had examined the 
subject more closely, and he felt satisfied 
that a great injury would be inflicted on 
workmen and occupiers of small tenements, 
male and female, by what he must charac- 
terize as a very inconsiderate and clumsy 
Act of the Legislature. Let him suppose, 


for example, that £18 was required to be. 


raised for parish purposes, and that it was 
to be levied on forty houses of the rateable 
value of £6 each, which would give an 
aggregate rateable value of £240. Under 
the compounding system, the parish au- 
thorities must have called for £36, or a 
sum double that which they required— 
because by the 13 Vict. the landlord was 
enabled to compound for half the sum called 
if he were willing to pay the charge on 
unoccupied as well as for occupied houses. 
The rate, then, would be 3s. in the pound, 
or 18s. for each house; and the landlord 
paid half the sum required to be raised, 
and there was no trouble about it. But 
now that the system of compounding was 
abolished—and he was sorry that it had 
been abolished, because he looked upon it 
as being a most excellent system—if the 
parish authorities wanted to get £18, they 
would not call for the nominal sum of £36, 
as heretofore, but for a real sum of £24 
at least, and the difference would be that 
they would not only call for it, but that 
every penny of it must in some way or 
other be paid. But why was it, it might 
be asked, that the parish authorities would 
have to call for £24 when they only wanted 
£18? Because allowance must be made 
on the ground of empty houses, of the 
poverty of the occupiers of some of those 
small tenements, and of the increased ex- 
pense of the collection. The result would 
be that a real rate of 2s. in the pound 
would be levied instead of a nominal rate 
of 3s., which only made a real rate of 
ls. 6d. Now, those payments were de- 
manded three times a year, and a difference 
of 9s. or 10s. a year was thus made in the 
case of the occupier of a £6 house, which 
was an extra charge of which he had, he 
thought, a good right to complain. But it 
must also be borne in mind that there were, 
instead of three rates in the year, some- 
times four. Now, under the compounding 


system the fourth rate fell entirely upon 
the owner of the House, while, under the 
Act, compounding being abolished, it would 
have to be paid by the unfortunate occupier. 
The consequence would be that instead of 


Lord Henley 
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one of 13s. or 14s. There were many 
househclders who did not care to pay so 
much for the privilege of a vote—who did 
not care for a vote at all, in fact—and it 
should be remembered that 10s. a year to 
those men was as much as £100 a year 
would be to most hon. Members of that 
House. It was not under those circum- 
stances unnatural that he should say that 
no boon had been conferred upon him by 
the recent action of the Legislature. He 
had simply to observe, in conclusion, that 
he should like to see the whole question 
submitted to the consideration of a Select 
Committee, by whom its intricacies would, 
in his opinion, be better unravelled than 
by discussion in the House itself. The 
result of the labours of such Committee 
would, he hoped, be that the Reform Bill 
of last Session would be materially re- 
formed in those respects to which he had 
called attention. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the noble Lord 
(Lord Henley) had stated that he was not 
very well informed upon the question, and 
certainly his remarks had made it elear to 
those who were acquainted with the subject 
of rating, that he had not got up his case 
as well as might have been expected. The 
noble Lord had described in touching lan- 
guage the position in which the occupiers of 
small tenements might be placed under the 
new law, and had pointed out that, in addi- 
tion to the usual rates, there might be an 
additional one which would fall entirely on 
these unfortunate persons. The noble 
Lord ought to have known that the compo- 
sitions were not affected or carried out by 
the number of rates that might be levied, 
but by the difference in the amount of 
assessment ; and therefore it did not make 
the least difference what were the number 
of rates. Assuming, however, that 25 per 
cent was the amount struck off, the house 
which the noble Lord had mentioned would 
be rated, not at £6, but at £4 10s., and 
whatever might be the number of the rates 
there would be no difference to the rate- 
payer, so far as the composition went. 
The noble Lord had also told them that 
a certain class of ratepayers had an ad- 
vantage under the compounding system ; 
but at whose expense, he should like to 
know, was that advantage gained? Was 
it at the expense of the rich or at the ex- 
pense of the parish, which might have 
some little loss and trouble in collecting 
the rate? It was no such thing. The 
advantage was gained at the expense of 
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the poor—at the expense of the widow— 
at the expense of the person who had 
lived upon parochial rates—at the expense 
of all poor persons who were so poor that 
they were disqualified by law from paying 
any rates at all. That was the class of 
persons at whose cost the gain had been 
obtained. Now, what was the case which 
the noble Lord had put? A person had 
twenty cottages, or any other number, 
letting at £6 a year each. Every one 
who was connected with this subject must 
be aware that whenever a rate was made, 
the names of all persons who occupied 
houses of the value of £6 or other small 
sums were inserted in a list which was 
drawn up by the overseers, and was laid 
before the magistrates, and that the magis- 
trates excused from any payment what- 
ever all those occupiers who pleaded 
poverty, or who were themselves in the 
receipt of parochial relief. Under the Act 
of Elizabeth the poor rate was a personal 
charge and not a charge upon property, 
but under the Compounding Acts, pub- 
lie and private, it became a charge upon 
property. With reference to the con- 
venience or the inconvenience of the new 
arrangement as regarded voting at elec- 
tions, he could only say that the pro- 
posal which had been adopted upon that 
subject had not emanated from the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House. The Govern- 
ment had at first proposed to leave it 
pretty much as a matter of choice whether 
people should obtain the right of voting or 
not, but that course was objected to by 
hon, Gentlemen opposite; and now they 
had the noble Lord asking them who would 
become a voter if he had to pay so many 
shillings for the privilege. He protested 
against it being supposed that the people 
who under the composition gained an ad- 
vantage gained it from any but the poorest 
persons, for the landlord was obliged to 
pay for every occupied tenement, and he 
took care to throw the burden on, among 
others, poor widows and other poor persons 
receiving relief from the parish: He was 
quite aware that it was convenient to parish 
officers to collect money in the bulk, and 
magistrates were under the compounding 
system relieved from the trouble of decid- 


ing whether a person should or should not | 


be struck off the rate on account of poverty, 
but all that convenience was obtained at 
the expense of the very poorest. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it appeared to 
him that his noble Friend (Lord Henley) 
was not open to the censure thrown on 
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him by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
His noble Friend, in the discharge of the 
first obligation of a Member of Parliament, 
had stated very clearly a grievance which 
his constituents thought they were suffer- 
ing from in consequence of the legislation 
of that House, and therefore he deserved 
no blame for the course he had pursued, 
[Mr. Hentey: I did not intend to blame 
the noble Lord.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, made very light of the 
noble Lord’s knowledge of the subject, and 
censured him for speaking about a matter 
of which he appeared to know very little, 
and such an observation approached very 
nearly to blame. Now, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
would turn the blame against the right 
hon. Gentleman a little, because his argu- 
ment had gone much further than the 
votes he had formerly given. The argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman were 
good against the Small Tenements Act, 
which either was at the present moment, or 
might be in force in the vast majority of 
parishes ; and even since the time when 
the House summarily abolished the Small 
Tenements Act and all compounding Acts 
for Parliamentary boroughs they had been 
adopted for the first time in many parishes, 
so rooted were they in public favour. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not applicable to Parliamentary 
boroughs exclusively—the purport of his 
argument was that the Small Tenements 
Acts were bad root and branch; and 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman, in 
order to satisfy his views, ought to move 
that the Small Tenements Act should be 
repealed ; but it was not surprising that a 
person in the position of the noble Lord, 
who had had some experience within the 
last few months of the state of feeling in 
some boroughs, should state to the House 
the result of that experience. For his own 
part, he would trouble the House with no 
argument on this subject, for during the 
course of last Session the House was 
drenched and saturated with discussion on 
the case of the compound-householder. No 
man was more responsible than himself for 
the time which the House spent in dis- 
cussing that matter; but he had urged it 
on the attention of the House, because he 
had a very strong conviction that much 
trouble would arise out of the course which 
the House was last Session invited to take. 
The course ultimately pursued was a great 
improvement on that originally proposed, 
yet still it was a course likely to lead to 
great trouble. He would not re-state the 
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opinions which he had before expressed on 
the subject, and which were now about to 
be put to the test of experience. This 
ought no longer to be considered as a 
political or party question, for it had 
become a practical question connected with 
the social convenience of the people, and it 
was better that the trial which -was now 
being made of the legislation of last Ses- 
sion should be made apart from all political 
and polemical discussion. He therefore 
abstained from repeating the arguments 
which he formerly stated to the House ; 
but he did not think that any complaint 
should be made against those who in 
temperate language made known grievances 
affecting localities with which they were 
acquainted. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he should like to 
know from whom those complaints pro- 
ceeded. He believed they proceeded from 
persons who had largely profited by the 
construction of the lowest class of houses. 
The percentage made by those persons 
was known to be enormous; and it could 
not be a matter for surprise that they 
should complain of that change in the law 
which had partially altered their relations 
to their tenants. 

Mr. WARNER said, he wished to say a 
few words on this subject because he repre- 
sented a city which suffered from the alter- 
ation which had been made in the law. 
He had presented a petition from Norwich, 
under the seal of the Corporation of that 
city, praying that some steps might be 
taken to remedy the grievance inflicted on 
them by the operation of the Act. The 
petition, which was signed by members of 
all politica! parties, stated that the number 
of assessments in Norwich had increased 
under the Act from 7,800 to 21,000, and 
that the greater portion of the new rate- 
payers were weekly tenants from whom it 
would be almost impossible to collect rates, 
as many of them were either paupers or on 
the verge of pauperism. Votes were not 
claimed for these persons; what was wanted 
was that the city should be relieved from 
this difficulty. It would no doubt be diffi- 
cult to restore the compounding system as 
it was; but he believed many of the evils 
complained of would be mitigated if a large 
and liberal system of excusing were allowed 
to take the place of composition. If the 


law remained as it was the evil would be 
intolerable. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he hoped 
the House would not forget the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Chatham 
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Boroughs. 
(Mr. Otway). It would be a shame and a 
scandal if, on any vacancy occurring before 
the end of this Parliament, one of the con- 
demned boroughs could send another Mem- 
ber to that House. The effect of the pre- 
sent state of the law with regerd to com- 
pounding was just this, that the landlord 
got the whole rent without deduction of 
rates, and left the tenant to pay the rates 
himself. The scheme so ingeniously con- 
cocted last year to carry the Bill had 
served its purpose, and the last of the 
securities would no doubt be gracefully 
yielded on the very first assault being 
made upon it. 4 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he desired to ask 
the Attorney General a Question, which he 
would put in a more formal shape if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman desired time 
to consider his answer. It had reference 
to the separate rating of those to be en- 
franchised under the new Reform Act. 
One of the conditions was that the full 
rateable value should be entered on the 
rate book ; but suppose the overseer did 
not comply with this part of the Act, how 
far would that affect the claim of the 
elector ? Would he lose his vote be- 
cause the overseer had neglected to place 
his name separately on the rate book ? 
Under the old Reform Act if the over- 
seer neglected to place the occupier on 
the rate book the latter might tender 
and claim to be rated, and that was suffi- 
cient to entitle him to vote. But under 
the new law he must claim to be rated for 
a special amount—the full amount—and 
how was he to do so without the assistance 
of the overseer? Suppose a block of 
buildings which the overseer had been ac- 
customed to rate as a whole, and that the 
separate rate paid by each occupier of the 
building had never been calculated; and 
suppose it were found inconvenient to 
change the rating—what remedy would the 
oecupier have in order to get himself on 
the rate book? He could not tender the 
exact amount, because that was not known. 
Was there any mode prescribed by the 
Act by which he might ascertain his pre- 
cise proportion of what was paid by the 
whole block ? The occupier in that case, 
it geen to him, would be unable to 
comply with the requisition of the Act, and 
would not have a vote. He thought this a 
matter of some importance, and the great- 
est confusion would arise at the next elec- 
tion unless some authoritative declaration 
were made on the subject. If the Attorney 
General wished time to consider the matter 
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he would renew his Question on another 
day. : 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
shall avail myself of the permission of the 
right hon. Gentleman to defer my answer 
to the Question he has asked till some 
future occasion. With reference to the 
Questions raised by the hon. Members for 
Chatham (Mr. Otway) and Walsall (Mr. 
C. Forster), I regret very much that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not here 
to answer them. With reference to the 
disfranchised boroughs, the words of the 
Act are, “from and after the end of this 
present Parliament they shall respectively 
cease to return any Member or Members 
to serve in Parliament.” Although my 
attention has not been called to this sub- 
ject until recently, it is now under the 
consideration of the Government, and we 
hope to be able as speedily as possible to 
take such steps as will meet the case in 
the event of any vacancy occurring in the 
representation of the boroughs in question. 
The Question put by the hon. Member for 
Walsall (Mr. C. Forster) has virtually been 
answered during the course of the debate. 
In the first place, the hon. Member asked 
whether, since the passing of the last Re- 
form Act, every occupier in Parliamentary 
boroughs must be rated to the relief of the 
poor, or whether, in the event of the oecu- 
pier not desiring to obtain the franchise, 
the owner may still be rated ; and, in the 
second place, he asked whether payment 
of rates by the landlord would not in point 
of law be deemed payment by the tenant? 
In answering these Questions, I will not 
enter into any disquisition on the subject 
of the compound-householder. The terms 
of the Act which apply to the first of 
these Questions are most clear. By the 
7th section of that Act—a section which 
was passed advisedly—it is expressly de- 
clared that in boroughs the compound- 
ing system shall be wholly done away 
with, and that after a certain time the 
occupier and not the owner shall be 
rated to the relief of the poor — thus 
returning to the state of things which 
existed prior to the passing of the 59 
Geo. III., which was the first Act which 
enabled owners in certain cases to be 
rated instead of the occupiers. In an- 
swer to the second Question, as to whe- 
ther the payment of rates by the land- 
lord would not in point of law be deemed 
payable by the tenant, I can only say 
that I see nothing in the terms of the 
Act of last Session which precludes 
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the landlord, when duly authorized by 
the occupier, from paying the rates. 
I must, however, refer the hon. Gentle- 
man to the 49th section, which expressly 
states— 

** Any person, either directly or indirectly, cor- 

ruptly paying any rate on behalf of any ratepayer, 
for the purpose of enabling him to be registered 
as a voter, thereby to influence his vote at any 
future election, and any candidate or other person 
either directly paying any rate on behalf of any 
voter for the purpose of inducing him to vote or 
refrain from voting shall be guilty of bribery, and 
shall be punishable accordingly.” 
Still, in cases where the landlord is duly 
authorized to pay the rates by the occu- 
pier he may legally do so, just as any 
other person might pay them for the con- 
venience of the tenant. I trust I have 
satisfactorily answered the Questions of 
the hon. Members. 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER, while ad- 
mitting that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had satisfactorily answered 
the Question which had been put to him 
by the hon. Member for Walsall, thought 
it as well that Parliament and the country 
should clearly understand that, notwith- 
standing what had been said in the course 
of last Session, there really was nothing in 
the last Reform Act which required the 
personal payment of rates. While the At- 
torney General now thought fit to admit 
that such was the case, the House could 
not forget that the special ground upon 
which the Reform Act of last year was re- 
commended by the Government to the 
country was that it required the personal 
payment of rates. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in summing up the merits of 
the Government Bill, used the following 
language : — 

“ Our proposal—I must repeat it again, even 
at the risk of wearying the House—is that every 
householder who is rated to the poor, and per- 
sonally pays his rates, and who has csvagled bis 
house for two years, shall possess the franchise.” 
—(3 Hansard, elxxxvi. 660.) 


Again, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department said— 


“The man who puts by money for the purpose 
of meeting the demand for the payment of rates, 
the careful, the saving, the truly independent man, 
will be admitted to the most important privilege 
of the Constitution.” —[3 Hansard, elxxxvi. 509.] 


Now, the impression produced upon hon. 
Members on both sides of the House was 
that whatever might be the possible de- 
merits of the Bill, it had one prominent 
virtue which counterbalanced them all— 
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namely, that it was founded upon the prin- 
ciple of the personal payment of rates— 
that is to say, direct payment by the te- 
nant, as distinguished from indirect pay- 
ment through the landlord, in the shape 
of rent; and it was upon that under. 
standing that the House consented to 
abolish the compound-householder. It 
now, however, turned out that the sup- 
posed requirement by the Act of the per- 
sonal payment of rates was only an un- 
meaning phrase which, having answered 
its purpose at the time, was now aban- 
doned. It was as well that the matter 
should be placed before the country in its 
true light, and that all delusion upon the 
subject should be removed. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General appeared to 
flatter himself that we had done with the 
compound-householder for good; but, in 
his (Sir Robert Collier’s) opinion, the Act 
of last Session, in abolishing the compound- 
householder system, had been productive of 
such great inconvenience throughout a large 
portion of the country that before long the 
compound-householder would be restored. 
The proposition which was made by the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone) last Session on this sub- 
ject should have been accepted, and at no 
distant day the House would have to agree 
to it. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS regretted that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had not followed the excel- 
lent example set by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) and confined himself 
to the subject immediately before the 
House, but had taken that opportunity to 
put forward doubts which appeared to have 
entered into his mind with regard to the 
operation of certain portions of the recent 
Reform Act—doubts which he had care- 
fully abstained from suggesting during the 
debates which took place upon that Act 
last Session. The indignation of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, which appeared to 
have been excited by the legal opinion of 
the Attorney General—that when duly 
authorized by the tenant the landlord was 
entitled to pay the rates—was entirely 
thrown away, because the House was per- 
fectly aware of what was intended last 
Session by the section referred to. The 
Attorney General had merely given a legal 
interpretation of the language of the sec- 
tion ; and that a lawyer, like the hon. and 
learned Member opposite, should blow such 
a flourish of trumpets over the Attorney 
General merely because he had given a 
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plain and legal interpretation of that sec- 
tion filled him with amazement—he could 
not add consternation. 


Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS—{INCOME TAX.] 
Resolution [November 28] reported. 


Ma. OSBORNE said, he did not see the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, otherwise he 
should have wished to put a Question to 
him with regard to the Abyssinian busi- 
ness ; because he thought the publié opi- 
nion was fast coming to this—that that 
House had rushed into this affair without 
sufficient information, and that there was 
really nothing’ in the blue book to explain 
the reasons why this war had been entered 
upon. Acting upon this impression, he 
had placed upon the Paper a Question with 
reference to the information contained in 
the blue book which he had wished the 
noble Lord to answer. There was a com- 
plete vacuum in the information contained 
in the blue book as regarded events that 
had taken place between 1855 and 1860, 
and there was only one letter in 1862. 
Thus, no information whatever was sup- 
plied as to the instructions given to Consul 
Plowden from 1855 down to the time of 
his death. He had not the slightest in- 
tention of making any attack upon the 
Government by the step he was taking ; 
but he hoped the House would support him 
in pressing upon Her Majesty’s Advisers 
the necessity for laying before Parliament 
every circumstance which had led to the 
war. He almost believed that, were the 
whole facts before the House, it would be 
found that something might even be said in 
favour of King Theodore, unpopular as he 
might be at the present moment. It was 
impossible to doubt that there had been 
a great deal of blundering in the Foreign 
Office in past days, and possibly we might 
not be wholly innocent in this Abyssinian 
business. The House of Commons seemed 
willing to accept any explanations offered 
them with regard to the causes of the war. 
They seemed to say, ‘‘ We have got into 
a mess, and we must get out of it as best 
we can.’’ Now, it was quite possible that 
some day another Abyssinian case might 
arise in some other place, and therefore it 
was important that the House should sift 
this matter to the bottom, and should 
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ascertain distinctly what were the instruc- 
tions which were given to Consuls Plowden 
and Cameron, and what was the policy of 
the late Government upon the Turco- 
Egyptian question. Unless this informa- 
tion was forthcoming, they could not know 
whether King Theodore was or was not a 
much wronged man by this country. In 
the absence of the noble Lord, however, 
he would not press the Question at the 
present moment. He intended, however, 
to persevere on Monday with the Motion 
which he had placed upon the Paper, and 
he trusted that sufficient interest was left 
in the House to compel the Government in 
ease of refusal—though he had no reason 
to believe that that refusal would be made 
—to give a full exposition of all the papers 
relating to the Abyssinian business from 
the beginning, but more especially the 
papers which contained the correspondence 
of Mr. Plowden from the year 1855 down 
to his death in 1860. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that some matters would be 
divulged which would make out some case 
for the Emperor Theodore, and would 
furnish a warning to the Foreign Office 
and the House against plunging into ex- 
penses for wars in places with which we 
ought to have no concern. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would repeat his observations made the 
other evening, that the Prerogative of the 
Crown in making war without any limita- 
tion was not compatible with the relations 
between the Crown and Parliament at the 
present time. The complaint against the 
Government was, that they had commenced 
these proceedings without the previous 
sanction of Parliament; but the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
admitted the doctrine which he (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) had contended for, and by so doing 
he had placed the rights of the House of 
Commons upon their proper footing. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill “to grant to Her Majesty addi- 
tional Rates of Income Tax,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. CHance.- 
Lor of the Excuequer, and Mr. Honr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 16.] 


WAYS AND MEANS [CONSOLIDATED FUND | 
BILL. 

Resolution reported ; 

“ That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the sum of Two Millions be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


VOL, CXC, 


[THIRD SERIES. | 
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Resolution agreed to; —Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Cuancextor of 
the Excurgvuer, and Mr. Honr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


EAST INDIA, TROOPS AND VESSELS 
(ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION). 


Resolution reported, and agreed to :— 
To be communicated to The Lords, and 
their concurrence desired thereto. 


INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN MAILS —: 
CONTRACT WITH THE PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


Mr. HUNT, in moving that the Contract 
for the conveyance of Mails between this 
Country, India, China, and Japan, with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company be approved, said, the last time 
this question was before the House it was 
suggested by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) that it would be undesirable that 
the new contract should commence before 
the House had an opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion upon it: and that opinion 
being shared by a great many Members, he 
(Mr. Hunt) undertook, on the part of the 
Government, to endeavour to make some 
temporary arrangements which would ob- 
viate the necessity for a new contract com- 
mencing before the House had expressed its 
opinion. Within a very short time, how- 
ever, after the prorogation, Her Majesty’s 
Government determined that it would be 
right to call Parliament together late in the 
autumn, or at the beginning of winter, and 
in consequence of that determination it 
became no longer necessary for the Go- 
vernment to make such provisional ar- 
rangements for the service as had been 
contemplated. When the tenders adver- 
tised for were sent in to the Post Office 
we found that practically we had only one 
offer. It will be remembered that the 
service was advertised for in separate sec- 
tions. It was proposed that companies or 
individuals might offer for different lines of 
service, and might offer for one service one 
week and for another another week; but it 
turned out that, with one very small ex- 
ception, the only tender made was by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. An 
Italian company offered to perform the 
service from Brindisi to Alexandria; but 
there was no offer from anybody else to 
perform the rest of the service, even if 
that proposal were accepted. The Govern- 
ment asked for that tender as an alterna- 
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tive arrangement for Marseilles, thinking 
it quite possible by the time that the ten- 
ders came in that they might avail them- 
selves of the Brindisi route ; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were advised that be- 
fore the completion of the term for which 
they had entered into arrangements with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company the 
Brindisi route might become available. 
Therefore, in the articles of agreement 
which had been entered into it was stipu- 
lated with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company that the Government should 
have the option of changing the route from 
Marseilles to Brindisi, the difference in the 
terms payable to the Company under the 
altered circumstances being referable to 
arbitration, The terms asked by the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company for per- 
forming the service were £500,000, and 
the term named was six years. It was 
thought, however, that the Company might 
be willing to abate a portion of their de- 
mand, provided the Government entered 
into an agreement with them for a longer 
term. As detailed in the Parliamentary 


Papers, the arrangement with the Com- 
pany was conducted, on the part of the 
Post Office, by Mr. Scudamore ; the Com- 
pany submitted their books to him, and he 
made a Report which the House, no doubt, 


would recognise as a very able document. 
After this examination the Company ex- 
pressed themselves willing to reduce their 
term from £500,000 to £400,000, pro- 
vided the period were extended from six 
to twelve years; but they accompanied the 
abatement with a proviso that their share- 
holders should be guaranteed a dividend 
of 6 per cent upon a certain stated 
capital: on the other hand, they ex- 
pressed their readiness to allow the Go- 
vernment to share to the extent of one- 
fourth in all the profits beyond 8 per cent, 
which might become divisible. After a 
greal deal of consideration given to these 
further terms the Government adopted them 
—with this condition, to which the Com- 
pany assented, that the guarantee of 6 per 
cent should in no case render the Go- 
vernment liable to pay a greater sum than 
£500,000, the original amount asked. 
The Company also agreed to a condition 
desired by the Admiralty, that the Govern- 
ment should have power to buy or charter 
their vessels in cases of exigency for the 
public service. Mr. Scudamore’s calcula- 
tions were given in the documents which 
had been published, and, taking into ac- 
count the history of this Company, he 
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thought it much more likely that the Go- 
vernment would be invited to share in 
profits than to contribute to make good a 
deficiency. The Government in the course 
which they had taken had not been in- 
stituting comparisons between different 
tenders ; because, in point of fact, they 
had no opportunity of making such com- 
parisons, seeing that there was only one 
offer. They had only to make a com- 
parison between alternative propositions of 
the same Company, and they were of 
opinion that the reduction of the terms 
from £500,000 to £400,000, even though 
the reduction might be attended with 
the contingent liability of a 6 per cent 
guarantee, was well purchased by the ad- 
dition of six years to the term. Of course, 
the sum now asked was very considerably 
in advance of what the Government were 
paying under the contract approaching its 
termination. The Government were pow 
paying £230,000, whereas hereafter they 
would have to pay £400,000, with a possi- 
bility of that amount being increased to 
£500,000. But then it must be re- 
membered that the services of the Com- 
pany, and the facilities for postal com- 
munication with the East,’ would be very 
greatly increased. A table included in 
the correspondence showed the improve- 
ment which would be effected in this re- 
spect. Calcutta, which now had in the 
year 24 mails of 34 days and 24 mails of 
29 days, would have 52 mails of 29 days ; 
Madras, which now had 48 mails of 30 
days, would have 52 mails of 30 days ; 
while Bombay, which now had 24 mails of 
24 days, would have 52 mails of 24 days. 
A comparison of the time to be taken in 
the voyages was also greatly in favour of 
the new arrangement. The Company 
further asked that the contract should in- 
elude not only those services which were 
advertised for—namely, from this country 
to Bombay, and by Galle to China and Japan 
—but also services between Bombay and 
Galle, and Bombay and Caleutta. These, 
however, were services which the Govern- 
ment did not think were required for the 
public service, and accordingly they ob- 
jected to them. The Company, however, 
replied that if these services were struck 
out of the bargain they should still require 
the same subsidy without as with them; 
and under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment thought it better that they should be 
included, seeing that they entailed no extra 
payment on the country. The Imperial 
Government was to pay the Company a 
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sum of £181,470, including additional ex- 
penses; the receipts from sea postage 
were £85,815, so that the loss would be 
about £96,000, the loss being at present 
£41,000. The Indian Government would 
pay £117,000, and receive £62,000 for 
sea postage, making a loss ef £54,000. 
Calculations had been gone into as to what 
portion of the loss should be borne by Cey- 
lon and what portion by the Mauritius ; but 
the correspondence on this point had not 
yet been closed. The Post Office suggested 
that either contributions should be made 
by those places or the rate of postage be 
increased. Considering the inereased price 
of coal, the small profit obtained by the 
Company from the contract for some time, 
and the improved service which would 
be secured under the new contract, the 
Government thought the terms they had 
made were not unreasonable ; and he 
therefore hoped that the House would be 
unanimous in approving the contract. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Contract for the Conveyance of 
Mails between this Country, India, China, and 
Japan, with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company be approved.”—(Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. AYRTON objected very much to 
the House being called on to consider this 
contract, the general understanding being 
that Parliament had been called together 
at this Session for another and special 
purpose ; and he therefore hoped the House 
would make an urgent appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to re-consider their de- 
cision. He dissented entirely from the con- 
clusion come to by the hon. Gentleman. In 
1865 he (Mr. Ayrton) gave notice of a 
Motion for a Select Committee to consider 
the subject of communication between Eng- 
Jand and Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions 
and China. In 1866 a Committee pre- 
sided over by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for London (Mr. Crawford), of whose 
great commercial experience he had been 
glad to avail himself, sat and took very 
important evidence. That Committee re- 
commended that there should be a direct 
service between England and Bombay, and 
that the speed in the Mediterranean should 
be not less than eleven miles an hour, and 
that between Suez and Bombay not less 
than ten. The Committee further reeom- 
mended that there should be a direct in- 
dependent service between England and 
China once a fortnight. It likewise inti- 
mated that the contract should be for a 
considerable number of years, terminable 
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at two years’ notice. The consideration of 
that Report fell into the hands of Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers, and to the 
course taken by them was to be attributed 
the unfortunate position in which the eoun- 
try now found itself with respect to the 
postal service. Great changes were being 
effected in the means of communication 
between England and the East. The rail- 
way through the Brenner Pass had been 
opened, and a railway had been completed 
across Mont Cenis; so that there were 
two lines of railway nearly open, giving 
every prospect of Brindisi, or perhaps some 
nearer port, being at no distant day, made 
the port of departure for packets carrying 
English mails to Alexandria. On the other 
side, the railway system in India was being 
developed so as to improve communication 
between Caleutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
These works were in progress when he 
took the matter up. He did so because 
he thought it was time to direct the atten- 
tion of the Post Office to the necessity of 
re-organizing their system. These were 
circumstances to justify a re-consideration 
of the contract. Some persons thought 
they were beginning too soon in consider- 
ing the question at the period to which 
he referred; but from what occurred since 
it appeared that they had begun too 
late, for no benefit had been derived from 
the labours of the Committee. What had 
brought them into their present pitiable 
condition ? On the Ist of February, 1867, 
the Government gave notice to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company to terminate 
their contract in twelve months. Now, in 
business matters commercial men generally 
matured their plans and completed their 
arrangements for a new contract before 
they took steps to put an end to an old 
one, if a contract was necessary at all. 
But the Government seemed to have acted 
on a contrary principle. They had not 
only given notice to terminate the eontract, 
but to terminate it on the shortest possible 
notice. At least, they might have given 
them a longer notice, leaving it to the 
Company to put them into the embarrass- 
ing position they now occupied, should 
the Company think fit to adopt that course. 
It was not for the Government to take 
steps which would leave the Post Office 
without a mail service if the terms of the, 
Company were not accepted. In March 
the Government settled the form of the 
new tender; then came some difficulty 
about the terms, and they had to isaue a 
further notice to correct the first notice ; 
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so that it was not till June that they issued 
the final notice for tenders. It was ad- 
dressed to the shipowners, shipbuilders, 
and other men of business, and invited 
them to send in by the 16th of September 
tenders for undertaking this gigantic ser- 
vice by the lst of February following. 
Now, he would ask the House whether 
that was a really practical notice to issue ? 
Was it possible in March or June to un- 
dertake this gigantic service, and to have 
ships in the Mediterranean, in the Red 
Sea, and in China, and complete all the 
consequential arrangements by so early a 
date as the Ist of February? It would 
be necessary to make certain arrange- 
ments at Suez and Bombay and the other 
ports. It was utterly impossible on such 
short notice to comply with the Govern- 
ment tender, and therefore no other tenders 
were made. The House must remember 
what was the state of the money-market 
when the Government took measures for 
the renewal of the contract. It was their 


duty to consider the state of eredit and 
the whole circumstances of the case, and 
if there had been a man of business at 
the Treasury he would not have moved 
till credit had revived and the spirit of 
enterprize had become active. 


The re- 
sult was that on the Ist of February no 
tenders had been sent in, while the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company were in a 
position to say to the Government, ‘* You 
have wantonly put an end to our contract, 
and we will not enter into another except 
upon our own terms.”’ In order to extri- 
cate themselves from the difficulty in which 
they were placed, the Government sent 
Mr, Scudamore, a gentleman of intelli- 
gence connected with the Post Office, to 
ascertain how much the Government should 
pay if a contract were made on the condi- 
tions which the Company might find it con- 
venient to suggest. Mr. Scudamore cer- 
tainly displayed great ingenuity in discover- 
ing reasons why the Government should 
accede to everything the Company pro- 
posed ; but no fault could be found with 
him on that account, as he was in a most 
embarrassing position, and no doubt acted 
in accordance with his instructions. He 
found great fault, however, with the con- 
tract which was entered into under these 
. deplorable circumstances. In the first place, 
the rate of speed laid down was not what 
might fairly be expected, considering the 
progress made of late years in shipbuild- 
ing and steam navigation. The whole ser- 
vice from London to Bombay was to oc- 
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cupy 24 days. The arrangement for the 
line of the Mediterranean —a distance of 
1,410 miles—was that 141 hours should 
be allowed, being at the rate of 10 miles 
an hour. For the Red Sea section, com- 
prising a distance of 2,972 miles, 313 
hours were, allowed, being at the rate of 
93 miles an hour. But, then, the House 
ought to know that the Company were to 
be allowed the addition of 24 hours to 
any voyage without incurring any penalty. 
Therefore, 24 hours were given gratis in 
each case. If any further delay took place, 
they were liable to pay at the rate of £50 
for every 24 hours; but, on the other hand, 
if the mails were accelerated they were 
to receive a premium of £25. Thus, it 
would be seen that the Company could re- 
tard the mails for 24 hours on payment of 
£50. Now, the Company always alleged 
that the great obstacle in the way of at- 
taining high speed was the enormous con- 
sumption of coal required for that purpose, 
and consequently if the coal cost £3 per 
ton, as was stated, it would obviously be 
a pecuniary gain to the Company to re- 
tard the mails, 

Mr. WEGUELIN suggested that the 
Company would have to bear the expense 
of feeding the passengers during the extra 
time. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that might perhaps 
be so, but there was nothing about that in 
the contract. At all events, he maintained 
that the penalty was small as compared 
with the cost of coal, and that the Com- 
pany would be absolute gainers on the 
balance of the account. Then, the rates 
of speed prescribed were not in harmony 
with the development of steam navigation. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Tavistock 
(Mr. Samuda) was examined before the 
Committee to which he had referred, and 
stated that high speed could not be at- 
tained between Bombay and Suez, unless 
a class of vessels were employed of at least 
2,500 tons burden; but that suggestion 
had not been acted upon, and nothing had 
been done to bring their service up to the 
standard of intelligence which regulated 
steam navigation and commercial enter- 
prize. If they had not been driven into a 
corner the Government would have been 
able to get vessels equal to a much higher 
rate of speed, and then there would have 
been a chance of accelerating the mails to 
the extent which the people of India and 
those in this country who were interested 
in this matter had hoped to see. If the 
i Passage between England and Bombay 
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could have been brought within a period of 
three weeks it would have had an import- 
ant effect in expediting correspondence 
between England and India, and the ad- 
vantage in the administration of affairs in 
Bombay would have been enormous. At 
this very time, while they were stipulating 
for this low rate of speed, the Government 
had built for the transport of troops vessels 
which were capable of achieving fourteen 
miles an hour in the Red Sea; and it 
would surely have been wise and prudent 
to wait the result of that experiment, upon 
which £1,000,000 had been spent, before 
committing the country to this contract for 
a miserable speed of nine and a half miles 
an hour nominally, but only nine miles an 
hour actually. The mode of payment for 
this service, too, quite baffled his compre- 
hension of the principles on which contracts 
ought to be made. If there was one prin- 
ciple which more than another ought to be 
kept in view in these arrangements it was 
that all the risks and responsibilities should 
be borne by the party undertaking the 
work ; whereas the proposal in this case 
was that if the profits of the Company 
exceeded 8 per cent upon a stipulated 
capital they should give to the country one- 
fourth ; but if the profit was less than 6 


per cent, down to 2 per cent, the Govern- 
ment were to make good the whole of the 


difference. This was very like giving four 
to one upon what ought to be even betting. 
Why, if the Company saw that they could 
only make 53 or 6 per cent, they might 
waste money as they pleased, with the 
perfect consciousness that any amount be- 
tween 6 per cent and 2 per cent would be 
made good by the Government, which in 
this case had not the control over the ex- 
penditure which they had in the case of the 
Indian railways. Practically, the Company 
were left with £100,000 of the public 
money to play with. There should have 
been a plain and simple contract without 
contingencies of such a character that the 
Government were only to get one-fourth of 
the profits, while in effect they were to bear 
all the losses. He took it for granted that 
the Secretary to the Treasury had con- 
sidered the law of the case, and had con- 
sidered the effect of this partnership be- 
tween the Government and the Company. 
Whether the Acts which had been recently 
passed exempted the Government from the 
full consequences of the partnership he 
did not pretend to say, and he assumed 
that while sharing the profits the Govern- 
ment were not responsible for the losses of 
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this joint stock company, Another objec- 
tion to the contract was the period for 
which it was entered into. If the Govern- 
ment were satisfied that they had obtained 
not only the highest standard of speed, 
but something almost in advance of what 
was recognised as the highest point of suc- 
cessful enterprize, he could understand that 
they would be glad to fix the contract for 
aconsiderable period; but when they made 
a contract which was behind the age, he 
did not understand why the country should 
for twelve years to come be prevented 
from improving the service in any way. 
When we were told that coal was unpre- 
cedentedly high and likely to fall in value, 
and while the railways in India were unde- 
veloped, to say nothing of Alpine lines 
and an Italian port, it amounted to a gross 
dereliction of duty on the part of Govern- 
ment not to have reserved to itself a right 
to terminate the contract in less than 
twelve years. He regretted that the Go- 
vernment had entered into this contract, 
but having agreed to it, he regretted that 
they had not reserved to themselves, as 
they might have done, the option of de- 
termining it at the end of six years, even 
though a penalty of £500,000 was attached 
to its exercise. He had not descended to 
the criticism of minor details ; but he 
thought the objections he had stated 
would be sufficient to induce the House 
to concur with him in the feeling of deep 
regret that they were asked to acquiesce 
in this deplorable contract. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the Government had made an illjudged and 
unbusiness-like bargain. He had no objec- 
tion to the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
retaining their contract, and receiving a 
liberal sum for their services, and had no 
fault to find with the officers of the Com- 
pany for making the best bargain they 
could, while he deemed it the duty of the 
Government to protect the taxpayers and 
the commercial interests of the country. 
The mail service between this country and 
its Eastern dependencies consisted of three 
branches—to India, to China, and to Aus- 
tralia. The first two were terminable at 
twelve months, the last at two years. Now, 
he thought that the notices should have 
been framed in such a form that all the. 
three contracts should have terminated at 
the same time. The arrangement of the 
Government had given the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company entire command of the 
two most important services, and it would 
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be impossible in the course of another year 
for any other Company to enter into a fair 
competition with them for the performance 
of the third service. The period of the 
commercial depression last year was a most 
unfortunate one in which to ask for any 
competition in this matter. The prudent 
thing to have done would have been so to 
arrange that the contracts for the three 
services should terminate at the same time ; 
but if this contract were entered into, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company would 
acquire such a hold upon the carrying trade 
of the East, that it would be impossible 
that any new Company should compete for 
the Australian service, With regard to 
the term proposed, twelve years was much 
too long. The attention now paid to the 
economical consumption of fuel justified 
the belief that an important saving would 
before long be effected in that respect ; 
and it was preposterous to imagine that 
within so long a term we would not be able 
to obtain at less cost than at present an 
increased rate of speed. A speed of ten 
or eleven knots an hour was perfectly in- 
adequate to the requirements of such a 
service as this. Then as to the terms of 
payment, it was to be remembered that the 
£400,000 a year minimum was not for the 
entire service ; it was only for the services 
to India and China; so that in the course 
of another year another sum would be 
wanted for the Australian service. He ob- 
jected to the partnership arrangement pro- 
posed between the Government and the 
Company—such a contract was contrary 
to all business principles. The profits of 
steamships arose as much from economy 
and good management as from high rates 
of freight; and it was known to every 
mercantile man that the effect of the long 
enjoyment by this Company of a monopoly 
had shown itself in a less rigid economy 
than would have been maintained in their 
service had they been dependent on ordi- 
nary mercantile business, How could they 
expect the Company to be economical when 
they had the Government funds to fall 
back upon? Look at the one-sideness of 
the arrangement. This country might be 
called upon to pay 3% per cent, to be di- 
vided among the shareholders. On the 
other hand, if the speculation were an ex- 
tremely good one, and the Company di- 
vided 9 per cent, the country would only 
receive £6,000 a year as their share of 
profits, and £12,000 if the Company paid 
10 per cent. In such a partnership, the 
Government ought to have representatives 
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in the direction of the Company, but he 
objected to the partnership altogether. As 
between individual partners there might be 
sufficient supervision and control ; but what 
control was to be exercised on the part of 
the State in this case? The cleverest ac- 
countant might have access to every book 
and every document belonging to a steam 
packet company, but it would be impossible 
for him to give an opinion that would be 
worth having upon the economy of manage- 
ment, unless he went to the outports and 
examined details there. On the whole, as 
a business man, he thought the contract 
injudicious and unbusiness-like. He was 
not prepared to take any step on this oc- 
easion; but if any hon. Member chose to 
take a hostile step, he certainly should go 
into the same lobby with him. 

Mr. SAMUDA felt that there were 
many points which had escaped the notice 
of previous speakers, which the House 
ought to be put in possession of before 
coming to any conclusion. It must be ad- 
mitted that, whatever blame might have 
attached to the Government, the position in 
which the House now stood was much better 
than that in which they found themselves 
last year. Last year the contest was for 
the existence of any contract at all in this 
country, the question being then whether 
they should allow the contract to pass out 
of the country, to the ruin of the Company. 
He readily admitted that he found in this 
contract two conditions which he would 
rather have seen altered. He should have 
been glad to have seen the contract alto- 
gether freed from the partnership clause— 
which in his opinion would not work well— 
and that an increase in the rate of speed 
should have been contemplated, if not im- 
mediately given. The rate of speed for 
which the contract provided was a low one. 
He still held strongly to the opinion be 
had expressed before the Committee, that 
there would be no difficulty in increasing 
the rate of speed on these lines from 10 
knots an hour upon the European side and 
93 on the Indian side by at least 1 knot, 
and possibly 14 knots an hour. In so im- 
portant a contract as this, and spreading 
over so long a period, it would clearly 
have been wise to introduce a condition 
giving the public the advantage of an in- 
creased speed. But he begged to remind 
his hon. Friend and the House that one 
effect of such condition would be to in- 
volve a very large additional outlay on the 
part of the Company. He pointed out in 
his evidence before the Committee that the 
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increase of speed to 12 knots on the Medi- 
terranean and 11 knots on the Indian side 
would involve in the item of coal alone an 
additional expenditure of £40,000 a year; 
that vessels generally of 2,500 tons burden 
would have to be provided if that increase 
of speed were at once demanded ; and that 
the disbursement of capital for vessels 
which the Company did not now possess 
would be represented by a sum of between 
£500,000 and £600,000. But a totally 
different state of things existed now from 
what they all believed to exist when he 
gave his evidence before the Committee. 
At that time, he believed the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company was in a flourish- 
ing condition and capable of paying a large 
dividend. It was only then beginning to 
experience the effects of French competi- 
tion, and it took him greatly by surprise to 
hear of the altered position of the Company. 
There was therefore this mitigating cir- 
cumstance, which should not be overlooked 
—that though the Government were driven 
into a corner by having no one except the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company to deal 
with, they knew the position of the Com- 
pany to have been such that with their 
present amount of subsidy they were not 
able to get a return for their capital. 
There was in this fact, therefore, a fair 
starting-point for a new arrangement. It 
had been mentioned in the debate, and he 
had seen it stated in the public press, that 
it was proposed to give the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company a subsidy of £400,000 
in lieu of £230,000. But it was a mistake 
to suppose that the increased subsidy was 
given for the same service. The £400,000 
was given for a much larger amount of ser- 
vice, and the extra mileage alone would be re- 
presented by a sum of £80,000, and there- 
fore the true figures would be £320,000 
against £230,000, and the difference would 
really amount to only about £90,000. There 
was another point also to which he wished 
to call attention. During the discussion 
last year, when reference was made to the 
financial state of the Company, it appeared 
that the working expenses exactly balanced 
their receipts, and that there was nothing 
left in the shape of dividend. But that 
did not represent the real state to which 
the Company had been reduced ; because, 
with a laudable desire to make their posi- 
tion as little damaging as they could, in the 
hope that future years would retrieve it, he 
was informed that no charge whatever was 
made for depreciation of stock, which would 
have been represented by a sum of £75,000 
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if it had found its way into the account. 
Therefore, if the same state of things ex- 
isted next year which did exist in this, out 
of the £400,000 the Company would have 
had only £15,000 for dividend for their 
shareholders. He did not think, then, that 
either the Government could be said to have 
been careless in what they had done, or the 
Company to have taken an unfair advan- 
tage. Now, £400,000 was by no means 
an excessive subsidy for the work that was 
to be done. It was not excessive whether 
looked at from the point of view of the pro- 
bable amount it represented above expendi- 
ture, or if considered with reference to mile- 
age. It would represent only about 6s. 1d. 
per mile that was run, which was a low rate 
compared with what was paid to other Com- 
panies. He quite agreed with those who 
held that the partnership clause was open 
to objection, and wherever he had seen it 
tried it had turned out ill. It was tried in 
the West India Docks, and there it was 
found that because the Directors were not 
allowed to increase their dividend beyond a 
certain amount they were always incurring 
some unnecessary expenditure. But more 
than that, it had this great disadvantage— 
that it prevented the Government from ac- 
quiring useful information which at the end 
of twelve years might be rendered available 
with regard to any future contract. It 
would have the effect of disguising the real 
state of the Company’s profits; he was 
convinced that the subsidy would not be 
restricted to £400,000 a year, as argued 
in the document put forward by Mr. Seuda- 
more, the Post Office examiner, and that 
the Government must be prepared to pay, 
if not the whole, at least a very large por- 
tion of the additional £100,000 very fre- 
quently during the continuance of the con- 
tract ; why not, then, accept the position 
at once, agree to the regular payment of a 
fixed portion of this supplemental sum as 
a certainty, and obtain in exchange for 
it an increase of speed —that was the 
suggestion which he wished to throw 
out. The public in his opinion had a 
right to obtain from the Company—not 
immediately, but at some future time— 
an increase of speed, and the Government 
might very well before closing the con- 
tract insert a provision that whenever they 
considered the period had arrived for in- 
creasing the speed by 1 knot or 1} knots 
an hour they should have the right to de- 
mand such increase upon paying the Com- 
pany a sum which might now be agreed 
upon by all parties. He would merely add 
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that the rates of speed which he had recom- 
mended, and which could only be obtained 
at greatly increased cost, were exactly those 
which were suggested by the Committee, 
and were about what the Companies—who 
were at present most highly subsidized— 
were in the habit of going. 

Mr. THOMAS CAVE thought there 
was no fault whatever to be found with the 
Government for the amount of subsidy 
agreed upon. The hurricane at St. Thomas 
was so fresh in the memory of all that they 
could not overlook the fact that those Com- 
panies were exposed to great losses; and 
therefore it was necessary that they should 
be not only fairly but liberally remunerated. 
In concluding the contract for twelve years 
the Government seemed to have forgotten— 
and no hon. Gentleman had brought it 
under the notice of the House—that the 
American Government had very largely 
subsidized a system of railways which 
would bring China and Japan very much 
nearer England than at present. During 
the recess he had himself travelled upwards 
of 500 miles over that line of railway, and 
thousands of men were now engaged in 
its completion. The result would be that 


sooner or later our mails would have to be 
carried by that route. The saving of seven 
days in time and all the risks of the sea 


would weigh with the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site who had charge of the contract. On 
the ground he had stated he regretted that 
the contract had been concluded for so long 
aterm. With regard to that contract the 
Company were allowed to deduct 5 per 
cent for depreciation of ships and 5 per 
cent for insurance. Everyone knew that 
the insurance fund often yielded a large 
profit; but if it continued to do so that 
profit, as he interpreted the contract, would 
be pocketed by the Company, whereas the 
Government had omitted to provide that if it 
showed a loss no claim should be made on 
them. This he regarded as an important 
omission, for if the Company’s losses ex- 
ceeded 5 per cent the Government would 
be called on to make them up. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that while he 
was prepared to criticize the conduct of 
the Government in concluding the contract 
in some particulars, he admitted that the 
Resolution could not but be adopted by the 
House. In the absence, from indisposi- 
tion, of the hon. Member for the City (Mr. 
Crawford), who had wished also to support 
the adoption of the Resolution, he desired 
to offer a few remarks on the subject, it 
having been his duty to examine the wit- 
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nesses who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1865, and to assist the hon. 
Member in the preparation of the Report. 
That Committee comprised not only re- 
presentatives of the Government and 
others who were anxious for economical 
arrangements, but mercantile men con- 
nected with the East, and a represen- 
tative of the Company which was now 
about getting a fresh contract, and consi- 
derable weight attached, therefore, to the 
recommendations which they unanimously 
adopted. After a careful recital of the 
facts, the Committee thus summed up their 
recommendations— 

“ That, while it has not been expedient hitherto 
to add to the expense of the postal communica- 
tion with India, by establishing a more frequent 
service to Bombay, in addition to the existing 
services to Madras and Calcutta, yet, having re- 
gard to the facilities already afforded by the rail- 
ways under construction in India, and to the 
prospect of the early completion of the main lines 
of communication connecting the port of Bombay 
with the Presidencies of Caleutta and Madras, 
the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, the 
time has arrived when tenders should be invited 
for a weekly service to Bombay alone, and the 
separate postal service between this country and 
Madras and Calcutta should be discontinued.” 
Then came recommendations as to the 
speed of future steamers, which he would 
not repeat. The sixth recommendation 
was as follows :— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government should take 
into their early consideration the arrangements to 
be made, in consequence of the proposed separa- 
tion of the Indian service, for maintaining a fort- 
nightly or half-monthly service to China, and a 
monthly or four-weekly service to Australia, hav- 
ing regard to any facilities which may be afforded 
by the monthly service to China now performed 
by the Messageries Impériales from Marseilles.” 


What was the meaning of the first of 
these recommendations ? That the rail- 
ways being nearly finished which connected 
Bombay with Madras and Calcutta, it was 
desirable to contemplate the relinquish- 
ment of the line of steam communication 
to India by Galle, and to retain only 
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the Peninsula by railway to Caleutta and 
Madras, The questions he put to Mr, 
Frederick Hill, the witness examined on 
the part of the Post Office, tended to show 
the necessity of establishing this contract 
ouly in connection with the completion of 
the Indian railways. He asked Mr. Hill— 

“ Would it not be prudent to postpone any de- 
finite contract between the Indian Government 
and with the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
for the service to Bombay until they were assured 
as to the probable passenger service between 
Bombay and Calcutta ?—I think it would be pru- 
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dent to defer entering into any permanent con- 
tract—that is to say, for a long series of years ; 
but if the contract were terminable, as our Aus- 
tralian contract is, upon a notice of two years, I 
do not think that there would be any necessity 
for delay. When you use the word ‘ permanent,’ 
would it not be prudent to delay any permanent 
arrangement for the service between England and 
Bombay with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, or with any steam-boat company, until there 
were the means of testing what would be the faci- 
lities for passenger traffic from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta ?—Certainly. And if those facilities should 
be greater, do not you think that the Peninsular 
and Oriental, or any other steam-boat company, 
would be able to tender for much less than what 
they said some years ago they would tender for 
for the additional service to Bombay ?—No doubt 
that would be so.” 


The Chairman told Mr. Hill the Com- 
mittee had it in evidence that the line of 
communication between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta and also between Bombay and 
Madras would be completed within a rea- 
sonably short time, and he (Mr. Childers) 
thereupon asked Mr. Hill whether, this 
being so, it would not be well— 

“Not to contract for a fixed sum for a long 
period until that question%is tested ? — Not for 
along period ; but if the contract were termi- 
-_, upon a couple of years’ notice that might be 

one. 

The Committee thus had the opinion of 
Mr. Hill who represented the Post Office, 
and himself, as representing*the Treasury, 
that no permanent contract ought to be 
made over a number of years certain until 
there had been an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the facilities of passenger com- 
munication offered by the completion of 
the railways between Bombay and Caleutta 
and Madras. Unfortunately, instead of 
postponing the contract with this view, the 
Government had, in the teeth of the re- 
commendations of the Committee, and of 
the opinion of their own officials, called for 
a tender on the terms of a permanent ser- 
vice to Bombay and Calcutta, without wait- 
ing to see whether passengers would take 
that route or the old route by Galle. The 
effect has been not only an extravagant 
mileage service, but the absence of all 
competition for the contract. A subsidy 
whether of 3s. or 10s. a mile would not 
pay a steamboat company unless they got 
the passenger traffic as well. As long 
as the Peninsular and Oriental Company had 
possession of the passenger traffic, it was 
obvious no other company could tender on 
the basis of the Government subsidy, and 
it was clear that no one but the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company could get the pas- 
sengers until the railways were open. The 
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Government had thus entered into a con- 
tract, not on the basis of a weekly service 
to Bombay alone, as the Committee recom- 
mended, but a contract for twelve years, 
retaining the unnecessary service, in a 
postal point of view, from Bombay to Galle, 
Madras, and Calcutta. In fact, the whole 
policy recommended by the Committee was 
passed by in the arrangement made by his 
hon. Friend. But he should be told that 
there was no choice in the matter, the 
Company being the only tenderers for the 
service. But this was the result of the 
tenders being called for prematurely. Last 
Session he called the attention of his hon. 
Friend to the fact that it was not advisable 
to give the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany this early and premature notice, but 
to give notice under which all their con- 
tracts would be determined at the same 
time. Some of these contracts could be 
determined after one year’s notice, while 
others required two years; and, considering 
that the Indian railways were not finished, 
it was desirable to give a notice not earlier 
than two years, so that the railways might 
have some little additional time to complete 
their communication. But just as with re- 
spect to the Indian service they had been 
too precipitate, so that they had unwisely 
deferred the notices for the Australian 
line, no notice had been given with re- 
gard to the Australian service, which cost 
£120,000 a year, and the Government 
would have to advertise for tenders for 
that service at a time when the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company would be in entire 
possession of the field. He now came to 
the other question, that of the French 
Company. His hon. Friend was questioned 
once or twice on that subject last Session, 
and he answered that he did not intend to 
make overtures to the French Government, 
but that he meant to call on the Messa- 
geries Impériales to tender for the service 
to China. That, he took the liberty to tell 
his hon. Friend, was very injudicious, for it 
was impossible for a service which was 
sometimes half military in its character, to 
be satisfactorily performed by a foreign 
company. It was, however, he admitted, 
the view of the Post Office that this should 
be done. He (Mr. Childers) asked Mr. Hill 
before the Committee— 

“ You consider that the last course to take 
would be to give the Messageries an opportunity 
of tendering for the alternate service ?—Yes. 
You would not exclude, of course, the answer of 
the French Government, if they would agree to 
a rate upon letters for the alternate service ?— 
There is no occasion to put that question, because 
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we have it in the convention that we are both 
bound to carry letters for each other. For the 
alternate service once in four weeks, instead of 
once a month #—No. Probably it would be pru- 
dent to ask that question before anything was 
definitely done ?—Yes ; I think it would.” 

He (Mr. Childers) had thus urged upon 
the Post Office, who unluckily hankered 
after a contract with the French Com- 
pany, whether it would not have been 
better, before anything was done in the 
China service, to ask the French Govern- 
ment to make arrangements for alternating 
a weekly service with ours, as was at pre- 
sent satisfactorily done in the alternate 
fortnightly service to Brazil and the River 
Plate. But, although even Mr. Hill thought 
it desirable to make an arrangement with 
the French Government, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment made no overtures to that Govern- 
ment for a year or more. His hon. Friend 
relied, instead, upon the broken reed of ask- 
ing the Messageries Impériales to tender ; 
and then, having failed, the present contract 
was agreed to, instead of that shadowed 
out and recommended by the Committee, 
and the country found itself in the position 
of having to pay for two services instead 
of one. The Government had, he thought, 


committed an error of judgment in not 
adopting the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, and the result was that there was 


no alternative but to adopt the proposal 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
large as was their claim, and connected as 
it was with the guarantee of a certain 
dividend. He (Mr. Childers) hoped that 
such an arrangement would not be made a 
precedent for future arrangements. There 
was no doubt a precedent for this in the 
ease of the Dublin mail, but that was an 
experiment en a small scale, and carried 
on daily under the eye of the Government. 
The present agreement stood on a very 
different footing, and if it were to be made 
a general rule that the Government were 
to enter into such speculations of possible 
loss and profit, the Government would, he 
feared, make all the loss, and the compa- 
nies.reap all the profit. On those grounds, 
and on those grounds only, he felt bound to 


acquiesce in the course taken by his hon.. 


Friend. He thought it was much to be 
regretted that his hon. Friend did take 
that course ; but he felt it only right to 
say, after reading carefully the whole of 
Mr. Seudamore’s Report—and he wished 
to speak as highly as any one could of the 
merits of that officer, not merely in con- 
nection with postal affairs, but in other 
matters which came before that House, in 
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which his ability and foresight had cer- 
tainly been of great public advantage— 
after carefully reading Mr. Scudamore’s 
Report, he did not see that it would have 
been possible, under the circumstances, to 
make an arrangement upon better terms 
than those now made. The Peninsular 
and Oriental Company had always done 
their work admirably, and the public would 
be safe in their hands. At the same time, 
a contract for twelve years, coupled with 
that condition as to the possibility of some 
profit coming to the Government, and also 
of some loss coming to them, was not such 
an arrangement as he thought the Trea- 
sury ought to have made; and therefore, 
in assenting to their arrangement, he did 
so with considerable reluctance. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Company asked £500,000 
a year for a contract of six years, and that 
sum was professedly reduced to £400,000 
for a contract extending over twelve years. 
But if it could be shown, as it easily could 
be, that the Government would really have 
to pay £500,000 for the contract extend- 
ing over twelve years, it was manifest that, 
instead of having obtained an advantage 
by the professedly lower rate, which was 
in reality no lower rate at all, the alleged 
concession to the public was an injury in- 
stead of a benefit. The hon. Member for 
Tavistock (Mr. Samuda), the only gentle- 
man who had defended the contract with 
the Company, said their financial condition 
was such that he should not be surprised 
if it were found that their available divi- 
dend would be reduced to £15,000 a year, 
even after they got the £400,000 from 
the public. But unless their dividend ex- 
ceeded £60,000 a year, the public would 
have £100,000 more to pay. If the divi- 
dend were £60,000 a year that would 
yield 24 per cent, and £100,000, making 
up the dividend to £160,000, would yield 
6 per cent. If the hon. Member for 
Tavistock were to prove that, instead of 
£15,000 — the dividend he anticipated 
under certain circumstances —their divi- 
dend should even be £60,000, then it 
followed that the public would have to pay 
them, besides the £400,000 agreed upon, 
£100,000 over and above that amount, 
Therefore, after all the circumlocution and 
mystification in which the matter was enve- 
loped, the public had to pay the £500,000 ; 
and yet they were told that they were to 
have an advantage from extending the con- 
tract to twelve years! Any one who read 
the papers all through would easily see that 
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the Company, and not the public, would 
be really benefited by that prolonged term. 
He thought it would be better for the 
Treasury to accept the first offer of the 
Company for the £500,000, and to have 
no partnership with them, with its illusory 
chance of a profit. They were going into 
partnership with the Company under the 
idea of probably gaining £6,675 a year; 
and the guid pro quo they were to give 
for that mere ideal and unsubstantial ad- 
vantage was that they were to come under 
a real obligation to pay £100,000. A more 
objectionable and improvident arrangement 
he could not imagine, and he must strongly 
protest against it. The great argument 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
ayainst the small sum they were previously 
allowed was that the French Company were 
enabled to undersell them. But the effect 
of the new arrangement with the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Company would be, by 
doubling their subvention, to enable that 
Company itself to undersell all the rest of 
our own shipping interest. In palliation 


of that improvident arrangement, by which 
the Company were to receive £500,000 
instead of their former £230,000, the hon. 
Member for Tavistock said they were to 


sail, at a probable cost of £80,000, 300,000 


‘miles more than they did before, and that 
they would also have to incur an additional 
cost of £40,000 for the extra price of coal. 
But the Government did not want them to 
run the 300,000 miles more; and even if 
they did so, in ‘place of giving them 
£120,000 for these possible increased 
charges, the Government were giving them 
£270,000. Nobody could allege a reason 
for giving away the other £150,000, ex- 
cept that the Government had got into 
such a fix as to be perfectly helpless, and 
the Company was able to dictate terms to 
them. On these grounds he could not 
agree to the Vote. 

Mr. HUNT said, that any stranger 
coming down to the House and listening 
to the statements made and the criticisms 
passed that evening on that contract must 
at first have imagined that all the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had strongly protested against 
it were largely engaged in and represented 
the Indian trade, and were naturally in- 
dignant that the arrangements made by 
the Government for the conveyance of 
their commercial correspondence would not 
answer their purpose. But if such a 
stranger were told that with, as he be- 
lieved, but one exception, all those who had 
found fault with the Government did not 
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belong to the great mercantile community 
in this country which was connected with 
the Indian trade, he would surely ask where 
were those Members who were really con- 
nected with that trade? The fact was 
that the hon. Gentlemen most interested in 
that subject were perfectly content with the 
arrangement made by the Government ; 
they acquiesced in it, and, instead of 
coming there to protest, they had gone 
quietly away to their domestic or other 
occupations. He regretted that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City (Mr. 
Crawford), who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on this question, was prevented by 
the state of his health from giving his 
opinion on the arrangement made by the 
Government ; but he believed that hon. 
Member would have expressed himself en- 
tirely satisfied with it. He did not find fault 
with the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), the universal 
critic of the House, for exercising his ta- 
lents on these occasions, and certainly his 
remarks that night had been distinguished 
by his usual acumen. Neither did he com- 
plain that the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Childers) should have criticized as severely 
as he could any arrangement made by the 
Government which succeeded the one to 
which he had personally belonged, because 
that was only the legitimate province of 
the Opposition, and when he himself 
changed sides in that House with the hon. 
Gentleman no doubt he should do the same. 
But the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had produced 
a very long bill of indictment against the 
Government. But if the Government were 
in the position of an ordinary delinquent at 
the bar, they could put in a plea of autre- 
fois acquis, because nearly all the objec- 
tions which were now urged against the 
course taken by the Government had been 
disposed of in the discussion which had 
taken place last Session ; but as many of 
them had been again advanced, he felt it 
to be his duty once more to reply to them. 
He would, in the first place, then, observe 
that he looked upon it as being a great dis- 
advantage to the Government that in the 
original contract— with which they had 
nothing to do—the period of one year was 
fixed as that at which notice of its termi- 
nation should be given. It was, however, 
contended that they should have given 
notice some time before—or, at all events, 
some private notice—that it was the opinion 
of the Government that the contract ought 
to be terminated, and that it was likely they 
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would in due course act upon that opinion. 
Now, that was exactly the course which 
had been taken. As he had stated in the 
House last Session, he invited before giving 
notice the Chairman of the Committee to 
call upon him at the Treasury, where the 
question was discussed between them as to 
when notice should be given. His hon. 
Friend on that oceasion expressed it to be 
his opinion that notice ought to be given. 
That being so, he thought he had disposed 
of the charge that the Government had not 
acted in accordance with the views of the 
Committee ; because if its Chairman was 
not to be regarded as an adequate ex- 
ponent of those views, he did not know 
who was. Besides, as his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Childers) must see, the Go- 
vernment had no choice in the matter, 
because, after acting on their own responsi- 
bility—for he had no wish to throw the 
slightest responsibility in the matter on the 
Chairman of the Committee —they had 
given private notice to the Company that 
they were likely before long to give formal 
notice that they would terminate the con- 
tract, the representatives of the Com- 
pany informed them that they could not 
go on losing money as they were doing, 
and that if the Government did not give 
them notice they must give notice to the 
Government. His hon. Friend, he might 
add, had read certain extracts from the 
blue book expressing the views of the Com- 
mittee ; but there were other paragraphs 
of the Report which would, he thought, be 
found to place the question in a different 
light. After the paragraph in their Re- 
port which his hon. Friend had first quoted, 
the Committee went on to say— 


“Yet, having regard to the facilities already 
afforded by the railways under construction in 
India, and to the prospect of the early completion 
of the main lines of ex ication ting 
the port of Bombay with the Presidencies of Cal- 
cutta and Madras, the North-West Provinces, and 
the Punjab, the time has arrived when a tender 
should be invited for a weekly service to Bombay 
alone.” 





That paragraph pointed not to the time 
when the railway should be actually com- 
pleted, but to the time then present, when 
there was a prospect of early completion, 
so that the very words of the Report 
concurred with the views of the Chair- 
man that notice should be given. [Mr. 
Cumpers: The Report says, ‘‘ Tenders 
should be invited.””] Yes; but how, he 
should like to know, could tenders be in- 
vited before notice had been given of the 
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termination of the existing contract? The 
Report went on— 

** And that Her Majesty’s Government should 

take into their consideration the arrangements to 
be made in consequence of the proposed separa- 
tion of the India and China and the Australian 
Mails.” 
There was, he would point out, a marked 
distinction drawn between the giving of 
notice for the termination of the contract 
for the India and China and that for the 
Australian mail. With reference to the 
former, the words used in the Report were 
that ‘‘ the time had arrived When tenders 
should be invited ;’’ while in the course of 
the latter the recommendation was “ that 
Her Majesty’s Government should take 
into their early consideration the arrange- 
ments to be made.” In acting as they 
had done, therefore, the Government, he 
must again repeat, proceeded entirely in 
accordance with the views of the Commit- 
tee. It appeared, however, that his hon. 
Friend opposite differed from the Chairman 
of the Committee, and that being so, he 
ought, he thought, to have protested against 
the words used in the Report. 

Mr. CHILDERS: My hon. Friend gave 
me a very different impression of the state- 
ment which he made from that conveyed 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. HUNT: He did not, as he had said 
before, seek to throw the slightest respon- 
sibility in the matter on the hon. Member 
for the City of London ; indeed, his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had last Session expressly stated that 
the Government had no intention of the 
kind, and he was sure that if his hon. 
Friend were present he would confirm the 
accuracy of the statement which he had 
made. Such, then, as he had described, 
was the state of the case, so far as giving 
notice was concerned. But his hon. Friend 
opposite further contended that the Go- 
vernment ought to have carried out the 
views of Mr. Frederick Hill. [Mr. 
Cuitpers: I said they were the views of 
the Post Office.] The hon. Member for 
the City of London, however, last Session 
protested against the Government being 
influenced by the views of Mr. Frederick 
Hill, for he declared it to be his opinion 
that if they were to conduct the postal 
arrangements of the country under his ad- 
vice they would be sure todo wrong. Again, 
it was made an accusation against the Go- 
vernment that they had placed themselves 
altogether in the hands of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, that they were 
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perfectly helpless, and that they must pay 
whatever sum that Company might demand. 
Was that the tone of the discussion which 
took place last Session? If he were not 
mistaken, he then heard a great deal about 
the poor, trodden-down Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and of the necessity 
which there was that the House should 
come to its rescue, and to preserve it from 
the ruin which it was threatened with, 
owing to the policy of the Government. 
What was the result? Why, that the 
Company naturally looked upon it as 
quite clear that the House of Commons 
was of opinion that they ought to be more 
liberally remunerated, and that they were 
entitled to ask for very handsome terms. 
Now, all he could say with regard to the 
matter was this, that it was, in his opinion, 
the duty of the Government to make the 
best terms they could, while he, at the 
same time, most readily bore testimony 
to the great services which the Company 
in question had rendered to the coun- 
try during the many years in which 
they had been engaged in conducting our 
postal communication withthe East. That 
duty they had discharged in a manner 
which was highly creditable to them, and he 
should have been sorry to see the Company 
break up by reason of the Government not 
being able to enter into any satisfactory 
arrangements with them. As to the nego- 
tiation with the Messageries Impériales, 
since they had made no tender and the 
matter had fallen through, he should 
merely say that, while his hon. Friend op- 
posite seemed to think that the 6th para- 
graph in the Report contemplated a service 
in substitution of ours, the hon. Member 
for the City of London construed it as 
meaning a service in addition. But then 
it was said that the Government had acted 
foolishly in entering into arrangements for 
the service to Bombay before the railways 
were completed. On that point he would 
read a note appended to the Memorandum 
sent by the Post Office to the Treasury— 

“ The superiority of Bombay as a point of ar- 
rival and departure for Indian mails, even before 
the completion of the railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta and Bombay and Madras, has been 
pointed out by the Select Committee on East 
India Communications (pages v. and vi. of their 
Report), by Lord Canning, by the Director-General 
of the Post Office of India in the years 1860-1861 
(vide pages 231 to 234, 241 to 244), and by the 
Director-General of the Post Office of India in 
1865 (vide pages 280 to 282 of the Appendix to 
the Report of that Committee.” 


He was told that even now, with a journey 
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of 200 miles, the mail service by way of 
Bombay was far superior to that by Cal- 
eutta. His hon. Friend had said that it 
was impossible for any one to tender for 
the service to Bombay until those lines 
were open. As the lines were expected to 
be open in a short time, any enterprising 
Company might, he thought, make a ten- 
der, although the lines were not open. All 
this part of the case, however, turned on 
the question, respecting which contradic- 
tory testimony was given before the Com- 
mittee—namely, whether the Great India 
Peninsula Railway could carry all the pas- 
senger traffic, or whether the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamers would 
carry any of it; and the officers of the 
latter Company maintained that when the 
railway was finished there would still be a 
great passenger traffic to Calcutta. That 
was @ question which time would deter- 
mine ; but at all events, there was a public 
advantage in the existence of two routes, 
as competition tended to keep down the 
rate of fares. With respect to what had 
been called the partnership question, he 
confessed that at first sight a partnership 
arrangement did not seem desirable—but 
the alternative was the payment of 
£500,000. This was not an unlimited 
partnership, for there was a certain amount 
beyond which the Government could not be 
called on to contribute; and as his hon, 
Friend was obliged to admit, this was 
not the first occasion when such a partner- 
ship was made. There was a partnership 
of a somewhat similar character in the case 
of the Holyhead and Kingstown contract. 
In reply to the objection that there was no 
security that the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company would care to raise their dividend 
above 6 per cent, he thought they might 
safely rely upon the watchfulness of the 
shareholders ; they were a very numerous 
body, and having been accustomed to divide 
10 per cent, they were not likely to sit 
down perfectly satisfied with a dividend of 
6 per cent, even though it was guaranteed 
by the Government. Then, again, it was 
said that the speed prescribed for this ser- 
vice was obsolete, and that it was too slow 
and behind the age. Now he believed 
that in the discussions which had taken 
place in that House, those most interested 
in the question said that they looked to 
regularity of service more than to greater 
speed, and that the telegraph wire would 
to a great extent displace the Post Office 
in cases where great despatch was desir- 
able. Nevertheless, the increase of the 
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rate of speed, if it should be deemed de- 
sirable, depended solely on a question of 
money. After what be had stated, he 
trusted that the House would not think 
that the Government had shown in this 
matter such dense stupidity as had been 
attributed to them, and he hoped that they 
would be able to come to an unanimous 
vote on the present oceasion. 

Mr. GRAHAM said, that as the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury had observed that 
no one connected with the mercantile inte- 
rests of India had objected to the contract, 
he, as a person deeply interested in Indian 
trade, wished to state that the hon. Gentle- 
man was in that respect under a false 
impression. He, for one, greatly objected 
to the contract, and to the slowness of the 
proposed rate of speed ; he objected to an 
arrangement which made the Government 
@ partner in a mercantile Company, and he 
objected that the contract was made for 
so long a period as twelve years. He 
should have preferred to pay the Company 
at a higher rate for a shorter period. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH also objected to the 
length of thecontract. With the prospect 
of a great extension of railway communi- 
cation in India, twelve years was much too 
long aterm. He hoped the Government 
would still endeavour to reduce the term to 
six years, paying a larger sum to the Com- 
pany. Unless he got a pledge to that 
effect he should divide the House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
13: Majority 42 


EAST LONDON MUSEUM SITE BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee :—Lord Rosgrt Montagu, Lord 
Joun Manners, Mr. Arrton, Mr. Butier, Mr. 
Layarp, and Mr. Lanyon; Three to be the 
quorum :—Leave given to the Committee to sit 
and proceed forthwith. 


LOCAL OFFICERS SUPERANNUATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill to 
enable Corporate and other Public Bodies in Ire- 
land to grant Superannuation Allowances to offi- 
cers in their service in certain cases, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Coxman O’Locuiey, Mr. 
Pim, and Sir Joun Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


RELIGIOUS, &c. BUILDINGS (SITES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hapr1exp, Bill for facilitating 
the acquisition and enjoyment of Sites for Build- 
ings for religious, educational, literary, scientific, 


and other charitable purposes, ordered to “ 
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brought in by Mr: Haprrexp, Mr. Baztrr, Mr. 
Leeman, and Mr. Axrorp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


LIFE POLICIES NOMINATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bill to en- 
able persons to secure to their wives and children 
the benefit of Assurances on their lives by Nomi- 
nation endorsed on the Policy, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Snaw Lerevrg, Mr. Hreserr, 
and Mr. Tuomas Hueues. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


House adjourned at half after Ten 


o’clock, till To-morrow, at 
Twelve of the clock. 


_——o 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, November 30, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrrs— Second Reading 


—Income Tax [16]; Consolidated Fund 
(£2,000,000).* 

Committee — East London Museum Site* (re- 
comm. ) [7]. 


Report—East London Museum Site * (re-comm.) 
[7]. 
Considered as amended—Sales of Reversions* 


[8]. 

Third Reading—Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment * [2]; East London Museum Site* 
[7]; Sales of Reversions * [8], and passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Hunt.) 
[BILL 16.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.’’—(Mr. Hunt.) 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
raising money in this short way was very 
objectionable, and in fact he looked upon 
it as a sort of political luxury. The ne- 
cessity for this money arose not from any 
matter which had oceupied any great in- 
terest or attention in the country. As for 
clerks and employées with small incomes, 
it would appear that the abstract honour 
of the country was a great abstraction to 
them. The Abyssinian expedition was an 
amateur expedition that had been got up 
as a consequence of a diplomatic discus- 
sion, and the House had expressed no real 
opinion on the subject, In the Committee 
he should move that all persons whose 
incomes do not exceed £200 a year should 
be exempted from the Income Tax that 
would be imposed by this Bill. 
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Mr. HUNT said, he had often heard 


talk about luxuries and about necessaries ; 
but he had never until then heard war 
described as a political luxury. He would 
ask the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) to re-consider his determination, 
because he should remember this was a 
supplemental Bill, and that it would be an 
exceedingly inconvenient thing to make 
any special exemptions, The Amendment, 
of which his hon, Friend had given notice, 
might be well worthy of consideration at 
the proper time, but it would hardly apply 
to supplemental tax, and in fact he doubted 
if it would be possible in this Bill to alter 
the terms of the original basis upon which 
the tax was then imposed. 





Motion agreed to: Bill read the second 
time, and committed for Monday. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock, till Monday, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 2, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Buis—First Reading— 
East London Museum Site * (2); Sales of Re- 
versions * (5) ; Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment * (4). 


ABYSSINIA. 

Message from the Commons communi- 
cating the following Resolution to which 
they desire the Concurrence of this House; 
viz., 


“That, Her Majesty having directed a Military 
Expedition to be despatched against Abyssinia, 
consisting mainly of Troops both European and 
Native at present maintained out of the Revenues 
of India, the ordinary Pay of such Troops as well 
as the ordinary Charges of any Vessels belonging 
to the Government of India that may be employed 
in the Expedition, which would have been charged 
upon the Revenues of India if such Troops or 
Vessels had remained in that Country or Seas 
adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable ; pro- 
vided, that if it shall become necessary to replace 
the Troops or Vessels so withdrawn by other 
European or Native Forces or Vessels, the Ex- 
pense of raising, maintaining, and providing such 
Forces or Vessels shall be repaid out of any 
Monies which may be provided by Parliament for 
the Purposes of the said Expedition.” 


The said Resolution to be considered on 
Thursday next,—( The Earl of Derby.) 
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EDUCATION.—RESOLUTIONS., 


Eart RUSSELL, who had given notice 
to move the following Resolutions :— 

“1. That in the Opinion of this House the 
Edueation of the Working Classes in England 
and Wales ought to be extended and improved : 
Every Child has a moral Right to the Blessings 
of Education, and it is the Duty of theState to 
guard and maintain that Right. In the Opinion 
of this House the Diffusion of Knowledge ought 
not to be hindered by Religious Differences; nor 
should the early Employment of the Young in 
Labour be allowed to deprive them of Education : 

“2. That it is the Opinion of this House that 
Parliament and Government should aid in the 
Education of the Middle Classes by providing for 
the better Administration of Charitable Endow- 
ments : 

“3. That it is the Opinion of this House that 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be 
made more useful to the Nation by the Removal 
of Restrictions, and by the Appointment of a 
Commission to consider of the better Distribution 
of their large Revenues for Purposes of Instruc- 
tion in connection with the said Universities : 

“*4, That the Appointment of a Minister of 
Education by the Crown, with a Seat in the Ca- 
binet, would, in the Opinion of this House, be 
conducive to the Public Benefit :”— 
rose and said: My Lords, in rising to 
move the Resolutions of which I have 
given notice on the subject of Education, 
I suppose there are none of your Lordships 
who would at all question the importance 
of that subject ; and I shall endeavour to 
explain, as shortly as I can, the reasons 
which have induced me to bring forward 
the question in the shape in which I 
have placed it upon the Paper. It seems 
to me that we are often placed in a very 
unpleasant, not to say an humiliating, posi- 
tion when Bills are brought up to this 
House at a late period of the Session. I 
remember being very much struck, soon 
after I had the honour of a seat in this 
House, by a statement of the noble and 
learned Lord, now on the Woolsack, when 
several Bills were brought from the other 
House relating to the amendment of the 
Criminal Law. The noble and learned 
Lord stated that the amendment of the 
Criminal Law was a very important subject, 
and was one upon which this House was 
peculiarly qualified to form an opinion ; and 
one on which he might have added, that the 
House, if it liked, could have the assistance 
of the Judges—but that owing to the late 
period of the Session, he did not think it 
advisable to propose any Amendments, and 
he therefore consented to the Bills. We 
have since had other Bills of great import- 
ance brought to this House at so late a 
period that it appears to me the House is 
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placed in this position—that your. Lord- 
ships must either assent to these Bills 
without examination, or else must reject 
them without consideration. It would be 
much better then, if this House could be 
enabled in some way or other to take a more 
deliberate view of questions of this mag- 
nitude, which so deeply concern the condi- 
tion of the country and affect the welfare 
of the people. What I am proposing on 
this occasion is not to bring before your 
Lordships the details of any plan, still less 
to interfere with the privilege of the House 
of Commons of providing the means for 
any extended education, but to lay before 
your Lordships certain principles which, 
I think, ought to be the guide for any legis- 
lation on this subject, and which can alone 
earry your Lordships to safe and useful 
conclusions. 

My Lords, it appears to me that the first 
matter with which we have to deal, is the 
deficiency of education that now exists, and 
I will take a description of that deficiency 
from a draft Report which was proposed, 
though not assented to, in the Committee 
of the House of Commons which sat in 
1865-6 on the subject of the Education of 
the Poor. It was stated in that Report 
that there are more than 11,000 parishes 
which derive no assistance from what is 


called our educational grants, and it is) 
stated that the population of these parishes | 


may be fairly estimated at not less than 
6,000,000. According to the usual com- 
putation now made, that one-sixth of the 
population ought to be at school, that would 
leave a deficiency of 1,000,000 among 
those who ought to be receiving the bless- 
ings of education. In a speech lately 
published of Mr. Bruce, who in the former 
Government filled the office of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, it is stated that of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales amounting to 
21,000,000, 3,500,000 ought to be at 
school. But only 2,450,000 of these are 
borne on the books of all the existing 
schools, including those assisted and un- 
assisted by the State ; leaving, therefore, 
1,050,000 unaccounted for. Ido not wish 
to trouble your Lordships with any long 
array of figures; but I may state that 
there are in existence statistics showing 
the number of persons who could not write 
their names when they were married, and 
these are sO unevenly distributed that of 
those married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, there were only 3 per cent of each 
sex who could not write their names in the 
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marriage register, while of those married 
at Bethnal Green, 34 per cent were in 
this state of ignorance. The proportion 
generally over England and Wales may 
be taken at about 30 per cent. These 
figures, however, do not exhibit com- 
pletely the deficiency of education which 
exists, because there are many who have 
attended at school very early in life, 
having been kept there but a very short 
time, but who entirely forget what they 
have learnt there, and afterwards relapse 
into complete ignorance. It appears to me, 
then, I confess, that this state of things 
justifies some proceeding of a very wide 
and comprehensive nature to carry the 
blessings of education much further than 
at present. In the first Resolution I have 
inserted the word ‘‘ moral”’ to prevent the 
eavil which might be made against any 
supposed legal right of a child to be edu- 
cated. It accordingly runs thus— 

** That in the Opinion of this House the Educa- 
tion of the Working Classes in England and Wales 
ought to be extended and improved : Every Child 
has a moral Right to the Blessings of Education, 
and it is the Duty of the State to guard and 
maintain that Right.” 


In 1835, in the discussion which took place 
when Lord Brougham proposed a series of 
Resolutions in this House—which, I be- 
lieve, were agreed to, as they have cer- 
tainly formed the foundation for mea- 
sures which have since been passed—Lord 
Denman said, and without any rhetorical 
phrase, that he very seriously doubted how 
far the State was justified in inflicting 
punishment for offences against the com- 
mission of which they had taken no pains 
to guard. I conceive that this statement 
is perfectly well founded ; and it does seem 
to me that to allow children to go out into 
the streets of towns and villages without 
any education whatever, totally ignorant, 
as in many cases they are, of the name 
of God or of Christ, and knowing nothing 
whatever of the laws of the country, if 
afterwards you punish them for any offences 
they may commit, when you have taken no 
pains to educate them, is to sanction a de- 
gree of injustice which ought not longer 
to continue. I believe the people of this 
country are perfectly right when they say, 
“If we are ignorant, why do you not edu- 
eate us?”’ I believe they are quite jus- 
tified in making that claim, and that the 
principle is one which ought to be acted 
upon by Parliament. 

The next question that arises is as to 
the manner in which we are to educate 
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these children, And here we are met 
with the difficulty, how we are to provide 
means for the establishment of schools that 
will reach these children throughout all 
the districts of England. This is no im- 
practicable object. It has been done in 
other countries, In Prussia about one- 
sixth of the people are receiving educa- 
tion ; it is done in France ; it is done in 
Scotland under a law of 1697 which estab- 
lished parish schools ; and it is done to a 
great extent in Ireland. I was assured by 
& person possessing an intimate knowledge 
of the country that ‘‘ you could not go two 
miles in Ireland without finding a school.” 
That statement may have involved some 
exaggeration ; but on consulting others 
who had official cognizance of the circum- 
stance I was told, *‘ If you put it at every 
three miles, very likely it may be the 
truth.”” These facts show, at all events, 
that it is possible to establish schools in 
every part of the kingdom. The question 
as to how funds for the education of the 
people are to be provided is one that pecu- 
liarly affects the House of Commons, and 
therefore it is not my intention to enter 
into it further than to say that it must be 
done either by local rates or by Parlia- 
mentary grants, carried to a much greater 
extent than they have hitherto been carried. 
The proposition to meet it by a rate was 
introduced last Session in a Bill brought 
in by the Gentleman I have already men- 
tioned, Mr. Bruce, in the other House. In 
that Bill, which was entirely permissive, 
Mr. Bruce proposed to enable any borough 
or district to levy a rate for the purpose of 
maintaining existing schools, or where ne- 
cessary of erecting and maintaining new 
schools. I think it is a proposition which 
can hardly be refuted that if persons them- 
selves wish to establish a school they should 
be at liberty to levy a rate for this purpose. 
This, however, might not be sufficient; and 
then comes the question, whether it may 
not be necessary to supplement the rates 
by further and larger grants from the 
general taxation of the country. I own 
that I think both sourees must be applied 
to. But we need not now discuss that 
branch of the subject. A proposition with 
regard to local rates was embodied in a 
very able Report made by-the Commission 
issued in the time of the late Duke of 
Newcastle. The Government of that day 
did not adopt the Report, or rather post- 
poned its consideration. But the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, who applied him- 
self very seriously to this question, and 
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whose judgment on the subject ought al- 
ways to be respected, said that the fault 
in the Report of that Commission was that 
it did not propose to give local control ; 
and he further observed, that it was per- 
feetly clear that if local rates were levied 
for the purposes of education the persons 
who paid those rates were entitled to de- 
cide in what manner they should be ap- 
plied. 

The next question is as to the improve- 
ments to be made. I do not wish to enter 
into detail ; but there are many, and in- 
clude the restoration of arrangements which 
existed in former times, but which are now 
partially or wholly abandoned ; among 
these is the exceedingly useful institution 
of pupil-teachers, of whom the number has 
lately very much decreased. Masters also 
have decreased ; and the question is, as to 
whether those not educated at the train- 
ing schools should be allowed to participate 
in the grants at the schools of which they 
become masters. That is a very serious 
question. I am myself in favour of certi- 
ficated masters, but I think the question 
of certificated masters should not be so 
exclusively dealt with as it has been ; and, 
at the same time, I think that the pupil- 
teachers should receive greater encourage- 
ment. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH: Does 
the noble Earl think that the system of 
certificated masters should not be invaded 
in any way ? 

Eart RUSSELL: Yes, I am of opinion 
that the certificated masters ought not to 
be invaded directly ; but, at the same time, 
there might be other schools of a superior 
kind whose masters might be at liberty to 
secure a degree from the London Uni- 
versity, something similar to what is given 
to other persons who take degrees for 
higher classes of education. But I was 
about to say that there is another great 
improvement which might be adopted, and 
that is the system of half-time in schools ; 
the giving of three hours instead of five or 
six for the purposes of education. Mr. 
Chadwick, who has written much upon this 
subject, has transmitted to me a speech 
made by him in the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science in Paris, a part of 
the great establishment of the Institute ; 
in it he says, from experience and various 
facts, that the plan of dividing the time 
of factory children between work, school- 
ing, and recreation has been most suc- 
cessful, and he says that those children 
who have attended school for three hours 
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a day only, being persons of tender age, are 
advanced in knowledge quite as much in 
the shorter period as those who nominally 
give an attendance of six hours. This 
short time system is one of the improve- 
ments that I think should be adopted. 

I now come to a question of very great im. | 
portance, which is, perhaps, likely to prove | 
the grand difficulty of the matter as it at | 
present stands, and that is the question of 
religious instruction in schools. This is of 
so much importance that I think it neces- 
sary to state what appears to me to be the 
true principle which should have been 
adopted by Parliament a long time ago, 
but which, at all events, should be adopted 
at the present time. In the olden times 
before the Reformation there was one 
Church and of course but one system of 
education ; in the time between the Re- 
formation and the Revolution there was a 
constant and bitter struggle going on be- 
tween the Church and Dissenting bodies of 
various kinds as to the manner in which 
education should be conducted. By the 
Toleration Act all these Dissenting bodies 
were acknowledged and permitted to carry 
on their services in their own chapels ac- 
cording to their own conscientious views, 
and schools were established by them 
throughout the country. It appears to me 
that from this time there ought to have 
been this clear separation with regard to 
Dissenters and the Chureh—that while the 
Church had a perfect right to insist upon 
its own standard and its own formularies in 
respect of those who had taken Holy Orders 
in connection with it, the Church had no 
right whatever to interfere with matters 
of civil concern, and to deprive Dissenters 
who had been acknowledged by the State, 
of any civil right. This distinction was 
not drawn as late as forty years ago, as we 
know by the history of the system of re- 
gistration of births and marriages. Forty 
or fifty years ago, unless a person had his | 
child baptized in the Chureh, he could not | 
obtain for that child civil registration ; but | 
the act of registering a birth is not an | 


| 








ecclesiastical act, it is the exercise of a| 
civil right; this applied to Dissenters of | 
all kinds. The Baptists could not obtain | 
registration unless the infant was baptized 
in Church, nor the Unitarians unless they 
went to the Church and received the bless- 
ing in the name of the Holy Trinity, con- 
trary to their special doctrine and belief. 
In respect of marriages they were similarly 
circunstanced; they could not have a regis- 
tration of marriages unless they submitted 
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to the religious ceremony of the Church, 
By the Act passed thirty-five years ago, 
registration of, births and marriages was 
made a purely civil act. In France and 
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Italy the ministers of the Established 


Church have no power in this respect, ex- 
cept the voluntary power of registering 
marriages. It is entirely a civil act. If 
we endeavour to apply this maxim to the 
question of education we are, no doubt, in- 
volved in a difficulty; nevertheless, the 
same principles appear to me to hold good, 
and that all Dissenters, Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, and Roman Catholics alike, have an 
equal right to instruction as soon as the 
nation declares that there shall be national 
education. A good many years ago, when 
Lord Melbourne’s Government introduced 
a plan for education by a Committee of the 
Privy Council, the noble Earl opposite (the 
Farl of Derby) quoted a decision of Chief 
Justice Twining, in the time of Henry IV., 
as follows :—*‘ La doctrine et information 
des enfans est chose spirituelle.”” The 
noble Earl quoted that, I think, without 
remembering exactly that at that time all 
England had but one form of religion. But 
the noble Earl went on to quote another 
decision by Chief Justice Holt in the time 
of William IIT. 

“ Without doubt, schoolmasters are, in a great 
measure, intrusted with the education of youth in 
principles, and therefore it is necessary they should 
be of sound doctrine, and in order thereto subject 
to the regulation of the Ordinary.” 

No doubt Chief Justice Holt was an emi- 
nent authority on the laws of this country ; 
but those who were enemies of toleration 
were not satisfied with this clear declara- 
tion, and in the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Anne a most curious decision was 
come to with regard to the education of 
Dissenters. It was said that Churechmen 
sent their children to the schools of Dis- 
senters, and that the children were in con- 
sequence perverted from Church principles, 
and that it was therefore necessary to pre- 
vent the practice altogether. For this pur- 
pose it was resolved that Dissenters should 


_no longer be allowed to keep schools, Some 


Peers, however, thought that Dissenters 
should be, at least, allowed to educate their 
own children. Lord Halifax, Lord Somers, 
Lord Cowper, and others, argued, I think 
most justly, agaist this proposition ; and 
Lord Halifax moved— 

**That since the Bill was occasioned, as was 
suggested, by the Dissenters endeavouring to en- 
gross the education of the youth of both persua- 
sions, they might be allowed schools to instruct 


their own children.” 
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This Motion being formed into a Question, 
was debated nearly three hours. The 
Lords Cowper and Halifax and some other 
Peers made several specches for the affir- 
mative; but the Lord Bolingbroke—at that 
time a great defender of the Church and of 
religion—the Earl of Abingdon, and the 
Lord Chancellor, insisted on the negative, 
which was at last carried by 62 votes 
against 48. This was protested against, 
and the Protest, speaking of Protestant 
Dissenters, says— 

‘We should not drive them from us in a matter 
which, of all others, must most sensibly grieve 
them—viz., the education of their children, which 
reduces them to a necessity either of binding them 
in a way they do not approve, or of leaving them 
without instruction.” 


This Protest was signed by all the most 
eminent men in the House of Lords; it 
included Somerset, Nottingham, Halifax, 
Carlisle, Devonshire, Somers, Townshend, 
Oxford, Buckingham, Cowper, Derby, and 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, St. Asaph, 
Bangor, and Llandaff. The Ministry came 
to an end by the death of Queen Anne. 
The noble Earl opposite, not following in 
the footsteps of his ancestor, the Earl of 
Derby of that day, raised a very curious 
elamour against the proposal made by 
Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1839. 
He was so successful that we only carried 
the power of going into Committee by a 
majority of 5, and when in Committee we 
only carried our proposal by a majority of 
2. That which a Tory Government con- 
tended for in the reign of Queen Anne 
was again contended for in 1839. We 
met with so sfrong an opposition that we 
had to consider how we might come to an 
agreement with those who represented the 
Church. Lord Lansdowne and myself met 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London at Lansdowne House, 
and an agreement was come to by which 
the Chureh was satisfied and the grants 
were made. Now, the question arises again, 
when it is proposed, as it has been of late, 
that there should be an education of the 
whole people; because if you carry on 
that education by rates, or if you carry it 
on by taxes which are paid by all persons, 
whether Dissenters or Churchmen, it then 
becomes necessary that you should provide 
for the education of tbe whole of the 
people, and exclude none on account of 
their religion. This is a principle which 
must be recognised, and is maintained most 
strongly in the draft Report which was 
drawn up by Sir John Pakington, who has 
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always been a great friend of education, 
who has never concealed his opinions on 
the subject, and who has manfully, and in 
a most straightforward manner, on all oe- 
reasions defended and proposed the most 
liberal measures with regard to education. 
In 1865 and 1866, about the time when 
the present Government was formed, Sir 
John Pakington, as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee on this subject, entered very deeply 
into the question. A great number of wit- 
nesses were examined, and at last he drew 
up a draft Report which in itself deals 
with the subject ina very able and ex- 
haustive manner, and in which he laid down 
what he regarded, and what I certainly 
regard, as a very just principle on this 
subject. Shortly before this what was 
called ‘‘the Conscience Clause’’ was 
adopted, and it has been introduced into 
five out of seven, or six out of seven, of 
the forms of the deeds of grants made by 
the Committee of Education. This clause 
allows parents who do not wish their chil- 
dren to be taught any particular doctrine 
to withdraw their children from the schools 
at the time religious instruction is given. 
The -principle of that clause is, I think, 
perfectly fair, and it has been, I believe, 
adopted both in Scotland and Ireland. It 
is a principle to which the Church in France 
does not object, and to which the Church 
in Prussia does not object ; indeed, it com- 
mends itself to every one on account of its 
fairness and its justice. It is only justice 
that those who belong to the Chureh shall 
be entitled to have schools to which Dis- 
senters shall not be admitted ;_ but that if 
admitted they shall be required to abide by 
the rules therein observed. In the draft 
Report of the 5th of February, 1866, to 
which I have just referred, Sir John 
Pakington says — 

“Tn considering a question of such magnitude 
as the Conscience Clause your Committee are of 
opinion that it must be boldly treated, and either 
adopted as essential to the education of the people 
or abandoned as inconsistent with the duties of 
the National Church. It should be regarded as a 
question whether or not we onght to remove a 
great and unnecessary impediment to education, 
and your Committee cannot hesitate as to the 
opinion they ought to express. They recommend 
that no building grant shall be made without re- 
quiring, as an indispensable condition, that a Con- 
science Clause shall be inserted in the trust deed ; 
and they further recommend that in any case in 
which complaint shall be made to the Education 





Office, and found, upon investigation, to be cor- 
| reet, that the children of Dissenters attending a 
| National School have been constrained either to 

submit to religious teaching to which their parents 
og or to attend the church or the church 
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Sunday school, the Educational Minister should 
be empowered, at his discretion, to suspend the 
annual grant to such school.” 
Now, that statement is very clear and 
straightforward ; it lays duwn a principle 
which appears to me to be just to all par- 
ties, and I think it is useless to consider 
the extent of education or to introduce the 
subject of education to the consideration of 
Parliament unless Parliament is prepared 
to assent to a declaration of that kind, and 
to enforce it upon all those who are to 
receive the grant. There is only one other 
course by which all parties could be recon- 
ciled, but that is a course which does not 
recommend itself to my mind nearly as well 
as the Conscience Clause. It is that of 
having secular schools and secular educa- 
tion. I should be sorry if it were found 
necessary to exclude religious teaching in 
schools. At the same time, I cannot think 
that even if you had secular schools you 
would at all diminish the amount of religion 
in the country. It would be a great mis- 
fortune not to have religion taught in the 
schools ; but if education extended all over 
the country you would find, I think, that 
that education included religion, and in- 
cluded morality, although they were not 
directly or expressly taught in the schools. 
And I do not say this without authority. 
A gentleman of great intelligence, Mr. 
Fraser, has made an examination of the 
American schools, and reported that he 
found that there was no system of general 
inspection. He pointed out, also, that 
though many of the schools were un- 
doubtedly very good, others were exceed- 
ingly inferior, and in an able Report he 
pointed out in what those evils consisted. 
To the American schools, however, as a 
whole, he bears the following testimony :— 
“What we can borrow from America, remem- 
bering the difference of our social circumstances 
and the different principles that animate both our 
ecclesiastical and civil polity, I can hardly say. 
The thing, however, which I should like to bor- 
row, and which we might certainly borrow with- 
out revolutionizing our institutions, is the noble 
public spirit, almost universally prevalent, which 
considers that to contribute to the general educa- 
tion of the people is the first duty, as of the com- 
monwealth at large, so of every citizen in par- 
ticular, and which places religion, morality, and 
intelligence in the forefront of the elements that 
constitute the strength and guarantee the pros- 
perity of a nation.” 
I think it is an extraordinary and a most 
striking tribute to the excellence of the 
American schools that this noble public 
spirit exists, and in particular that the 
system “ places religion, morality, and in- 
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telligence in the forefront of the elements 
that constitute the strength and guarantee 
the prosperity of a nation.” After this 
testimony therefore I cannot believe that 
even if you were obliged to adopt secular 
schools in this country, owing to the re- 
fusal of the Church to adopt the Conscience 
Clause, or from the dislike of others to 
such a clause, you would by any means 
lose the guarantee for the inculeation of 
religion and morality which you at present 
possess. If persons belonging to the 
Church object to the Conscience Clause, it 
is due to them to say that if their religious 
convictions compelled them to reject the 
Conscience Clause the State would not 
insist upon their adopting it; but then, on 
the other hand, the State has its own duty 
to perform, and could not, on account of 
the unwillingness of the Church, to be fair 
to all classes of the people, relinquish its 
great duty, which is to educate the people 
of this country without reference to their 
religious opinions. What they may do I 
know not ; but I find among those who gave 
evidence before the Committee of which 
Sir John Pakington was Chairman was a 
gentleman well known in this country, 
who, as a clergyman, held a very strong 
opinion and objected to any system of 
education in which the ordinances of the 
Church were not adopted. What he said 
was this— 
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“ Here are children brought into this school, 
and they are taught no religion. No catechism 
is taught them, and no formularies are taught 
them, and the utmost that is demanded is that at 
some time or other in the day they read the Bible. 
Now reading the Bible is not teaching a child 
religion.” 

I entirely disagree from that opinion of 
Archdeacon Denison. I am myself the 
President of a Society —the British and 
Foreign School Society—in whose schools 
the Bible and the Bible alone is taught— 
they teach Christianity pure and simple, 
they teach the doctrines which Christ and 
His Apostles taught, and I own it appears 
to me that the doctrines of Christianity are 
much more clearly taught in the Bible in 
the words of Christ himself than in any 
formularies of the Church of England or 
of any other Church. For.instance, in the 
Catechism the words of Christ are para- 
phrased in a manner at once incomplete 
and inaccurate; and I therefore think it 
far better that the Bible should be read 
than that these formularies should be ex- 
clusively used. That, however, is a matter 
entirely for the Church itself to consider, 
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If the Church thinks that its formularies 
are necessary, I would not interfere with 
that opinion; but I will say that the public 
money should not be given to those who, 
as they will not educate the whole of the 
people, are not entitled to the public grants 
or to the rates, because as public grants as 
well as rates are procured from taxes levied 
upon the whole population, Dissenters as 
well as Churchmen, there is no justice 
whatever in giving instruction partially 
by not admitting the Conscience Clause. 
Therefore, with regard to all those bodies 
which now receive the grants—the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Wesleyans, and the British and Foreign 
School Society, which is not denominational 
—I should say the Conscience Clause 
ought to be adopted, and I go the whole 
length of the assertion made by Sir John 
Pakington upon this subject. His pro- 
posal, I am sorry to say, was not adopted, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote proposed a 
short Report as they could not come to 
any decision upon the question, and the 
draft Report of Sir John-Pakington was 
thrown aside. I have always been of the 
same opinion with Sir John Pakington. I 
used to be opposed by Mr. Hadfield and 
those who declared that the State ought 
not to contribute anything for the support 
of schools ; but I am happy to say that the 
great body to which he belongs, the Con- 
gregational Dissenters, although they agree 
with him in insisting upon the voluntary 
principle, have of late yielded upon this 
subject, and have come to the conviction 
that they ought to accept the grants. 
This, therefore, is another inducement to 
adopt this plan at the present time. I 
have therefore come to this conclusion with 
regard to the first Resolution that there 
ought to be a larger extension and a great 
improvement in school education ; that the 
numbers who are now excluded ought to be 
included in our system of education; that 
every child has a right to the blessings of 
education, and that it is the duty of the 
State to regard and maintain that right ; 
that the diffusion of knowledge ought not 
to be hindered by religious differences, nor 
should the early employment of the young 
in labour be allowed to deprive them of 
education. With regard to these last words 
of the Resolution I have maintained that 
the course which has been adopted for 
more than the last thirty years in factory 
labour and education might be advantage- 
ously extended, not only to all manufactur- 
ing classes, but to the agricultural class, 
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so that there might be schools established 
within convenient distances in which the 
children might be kept in school only three 
hours, having the rest of the day at their 
disposal for their labour. 

These being the principles which must 
be adopted by Parliament if they are to 
extend our system of education, the next 
Resolution which I propose is this— 

“That it is the Opinion of this House that 
Parliament and Government should aid in the 
Education of the Middle Classes by providing for 
the better Administration of Charitable Endow- 
ments,” 


With reference to this Resolution I have to 
say that the noble Lord near me (Earl 
Stanhope) is at the head of a Commission 
which has been making inquiries into this 
subject, and which I understand will soon 
present its Report. I trust that that Re- 
port will be laid before Parliament in 
February next, and that we shall be able 
to'adopt the view, or a modification of the 
view, which the Commission may entertain 
upon the subject of this Resolution. Under 
these circumstances, I shall not enter 
into any particulars upon this part of the 
question until after the presentation of 
that Report. 
I next propose a third Resolution— 


“That it is the Opinion of this House that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be 
made more useful to the Nation by the Removal of 
Restrictions, and by the better Distribution of 
their large Revenues for Purposes of Instruction 
in connection with the said Universities.” 

I have left out of my Resolution the words 
“by the appointment of a Commission,’’ 
because the House of Commons has already 
gone very far into the question as to how 
the revenues of the Universities should be 
dealt with, and therefore I think they will 
be able to legislate upon it without a fresh 
Commission being appointed to make fur- 
ther inquiries with reference to it. I do 
not suppose that any person now objects 
to the removal of restrictions which debar 
all persons who do not believe in the effi- 
cacy of the formularies of the Established 
Church from taking their degrees, and from 
participating in the benefits which those de- 
grees confer, and I also hope that there will 
be no very serious objections on the part 
of the various Colleges to grant their Fel- 
lowships to persons who may not belong to 
the Church of England. One or two mat- 
ters of principle are involved in this subject. 
In the first place, there is the question 
whether these Universities are National 
institutions, or whether they belong solely 
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to the Church. Following the principle 
which I have already stated—that educa- 
tion in science, art, and languages is not a 
matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction nor of 
religious instruction, I think the whole na- 
tion should have the benefit of these Uni- 
versities. The only way to enable all to 
share in the benefits is to give every one 
unrestricted admission to the Universities ; 
and secondly, by not limiting the rewards 
of learning solely to those who have made 
classics and mathematics their study, but 
to extend them to those who are proficient 
in the physical sciences — which since 
these Universities were founded have made 
such astonishing progress—and in the his- 
tory, literature, and Jaws of this country. 
It would be somewhat disgraceful if a 
knowledge of the laws of the country, 
which Sir William Blackstone taught with 
such eminent ability in the University of 
Oxford, did not form a necessary part ,of 
education ; and therefore I think that 
those who make them their study, should 
be entitled to all the benefit which taking 
a degree can confer. Another proposition 
to which I wish to draw attention is that 
University education ought to be made 
cheaper. The expenses of a University 
education are so considerable that a great 
proportion of the people of moderate means 
are not able to take advantage of it in 
this country as they are in Scotland. 

The last proposal I have to make to 
your Lordships is— 

“ That the Appointment of a Minister of Educa- 
tion by the Crown, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
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adopting a large and wide and unsectarian 
system of education, which will reach to 
the highest and go down to the lowest. 
Your Lordships last Session consented to 
a great measure which extended very much 
further than had heretofore been done—the 
right of voting for Members of Parliament. 
Your Lordships well know that in the 
changes that have taken place such power 
has been given to the House of Commons 
that neither your Lordships nor any other 
power in the country can successfully re- 
sist a decision upon any great question 
which may be arrived at by a large ma- 
jority of that House, should that division 
be supported by the opinion of the people. 
Now, I hope your Lordships will consider 
that it is a matter of no slight importance 
whether the Bill whieh you passed last 
year turns out in its effects to the benefit 
of the people or to their disadvantage and 
loss. If the House of Commons has that 
great power which I have stated — and 
which nobody denies — what a misfortune 
would it be if those who had the power 
of electing them should be so ignorant, so 
easily tempted by bribes and treating, as 
to degrade the great power you have given 
them, misuse the franchise you have be- 
stowed on them, and send to the House of 
Commons a set of persons unequal to the 
care of this great Empire, unequal to the 
preservation of this great country! I am 
persuaded that you run no small danger 
of that kind if there should appear to be 
great numbers of persons who are so igno- 
/rant and so poor that they may be easily 
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would, in the Opinion of this House, be conducive | mijsied and deluded ; but I am convinced, 


to the Public Benefit.” lon the other hand, that if the people of 


If Parliament were to adopt a great scheme | this country —if the householders of this 
of the nature | have proposed — if they | country—are well and properly educated, 
were to make educatiun commensurate | you may rely upon them for sending a 
with the wants and greatness of the nation | House of Commons not only equal, but 
—I think it will be admitted that there | superior in wisdom to any that has hitherto 


should be in this, as in other countries, a| sat within its walls. My persuasion is that 
Minister of Education, who would be capa-| great as your Empire is, great as your 


ble of taking into consideration all affairs | power has been, vast as your fame has 
relating to education, and whose whole at. | been all over the world for having estab- 
tention should be devoted to the further- | lished a model of liberty and a constitu- 
ance and improvement of our educational | tion of unequalled wisdom, your fame will 


system. 
_ Having said this much upon this most 
important question I will not longer oc- 


ecupy your Lordships’ time further than | 


most earnestly and emphatically to express 
my conviction that not only the future pro- 
motion of education in England, not ouly 
some advantages which thereby this coun- 
try may acquire, but, in fact, the whole 
future of this country depends upon our 


Earl Russell 


rise still higher, and your prosperity will 
be still greater, if those who have to elect 
the House of Commons are fit for that 
duty, and if they perform that duty with- 
out fear or favour, without listening to the 
attempt of any party to corrupt their 
votes, and really send a House of Commons 
worthy of the country to which they be- 
long, worthy of the constituency they re- 
present, and worthy of the Parliament to 
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which they have been elected. Such being 
my convictions, | heartily commend to your 
Lordships these Resolutions. 


Moved to resolve, 

1. That in the Opinion of this House the Edu- 
cation of the Working Classes in England and 
Wales ought to be extended and improved : Every 
Child has a moral Right to the Blessings of Edu- 
cation, and it is the Duty of the State to guard 
and maintain that Right. In the Opinion of this 
House the Diffusion of Knowledge ought not to 
be hindered by Religious Differences ; nor should 
the early Employment of the Young in Labour 
be allowed ta deprive them of Education : 

2. That it is the Opinion of this House that 
Parliament and Government should aid in the 
Education of the Middle Classes by providing for 
the better Administration of Charitable Endow- 
ments : 

3. That it is the Opinion of this Touse that 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be 
made more useful to the Nation by the Removal 
of Restrictions, and by the better Distribution of 
their large Revenues for Purposes of Instruction 
in connection with the said Universities : 

4, That the Appointment of a Minister of Edu- 
cation by the Crown, with a Seat in the Cabinet, 
would, in the Opinion of this louse, be conducive 
to the Public Benefit.—( The Earl Russell.) 


Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I assure your Lordships that it is 
with no small sense of responsibility, and 
with no slight degree of diffidence, that I 
rise to reply to the remarks which have 
fallen from the noble Earl on a subject 
with which he is so intimately acquainted, 
to which he has given such earnest, and, I 
have no doubt, such conscientious atten- 
tion, and on which he has had such vast 
experience. The difficulty might have 
been diminished, had the noble Earl pro- 
posed either in his Motion or in his remarks 
anything definite for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration ; but, on the contrary, in listen- 
ing to the noble Earl’s remarks, I bave 
failed to discover anything of a character 
sufficiently definite to lead your Lordships 
to any conclusive opinion, or to arrive at 
any practical result on the question. So 
far as I understand the remarks of the 
noble Earl, he has entered into a very able 
and elaborate discussion of the various 
topics of education ; but, at the same time, 
that discussion has been of so general a 
character, and he has himself admitted 
that many of the questions are still con- 
nected with so much doubt and uncertainty, 
require such great consideration, and are 
open to such variety of opinion, that it is 
almost impossible to come to any definite 
opinion in regard to them. The difficulty 


of meeting the noble Earl’s propositions is 
increased when I consider the mode iv 
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which they are brought forward ; and I 
am not clear whether he intends these 
Resolutions to be a challenge to the Go- 
vernment to state what they are going to 
do on the subject, or as a trumpet-note 
sounded by the noble Earl to his own ad- 
herents to show what he is prepared to ‘do 
if again called to power. In the first in- 
stance, if intended as a challenge to the 
Government for a statement as to what 
they are prepared to do on the subject, I 
think your Lordships will agree with me 
that the time is singularly ill-chosen for 
putting forward these Resolutions. Your 
Lordships are aware that this is an excep- 
tional Session of Parliament. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the Government would 
now be engaged in considering the measures 
they might propound to Parliament at an 
early period of the coming year, and it is 
somewhat unusual at such a period, assem- 
bled, as we are, almost accidentally, to chal- 
lenge the Government to state what they 
are prepared to do on one of the most mo- 
mentous and most difficult questions that 
could engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment. But if the noble Earl intends to put 
forward the Resolutions as an indication of 
what his own policy would be—as picturing 
forth what, were he again placed in the 
position of the head of the Government, 
he would be inclined to propose and earry 
out—then 1 must say I think it a great 
pity that a question of this nature should 
be reduced to the level of a mere party 
watchword, and that these propositions 
should be used by the noble Earl as a 
standard for rallying round him his poli- 
tical adherents. Although I have some 
difficulty in replying at this period, and 
under present circumstances, to the re- 
marks of the noble Earl, there are certain 
points on which a good deal may be said, 
and now I would ask your Lordships to 
bear with me, while I point out some of 
the fallacies into which the noble Earl has 
fallen. Que of the first cases put forward 
by the noble Earl is the presumed defi- 
ciency in the existing means of education, 
and the large numbers of our population 
who are not sufficiently brought within the 
means of instruction. The noble Earl 
put forward a statement which | believe he 
derived from the Report of the Chairman 
of the Committee presided over by my right 
hon. Friend Sir John Pakington—not the 
Report of the Committee, but a draft 
Report prepared by the Chairman but 
not adopted by the Committee—as to the 
number of unaided parishes amounting 
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to 11,024. But a very serious error 
has been committed. I do not say it 
is a positive error, but a mis-statement 
equally calculated to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. It arises from the manner in 
which these Returns were drawn up. The 
fact is this—the parishes stated in the 
public Return as “ unaided’’ are the Poor 
Law parishes—parishes recognised by the 
Poor Law for Poor Law purposes. But the 
number of ecclesiastical or school parishes 
is very considerably less, and the results 
of that difference are very striking. The 
total number of Poor Law parishes returned 
under the 4 & 5 Will. 1V.c. 76, is 14,877; 
the entire number of ecclesiastical or school 
parishes 13,763. But when we come to 
the proportion of the aided parishes, com- 
paring the Poor Law parishes with the 
ecclesiastical or school parishes, we find 
the school parishes considerably in excess 
of the Poor Law parishes, while the school 
parishes unaided have very considerably 
diminished. The figures stand thus :— 
Whereas 3,853 Poor Law parishes are 
being aided, the real fact is that 4,897 
ecclesiastical or school parishes are re- 
ceiving grants; and while in the public 
Return the unaided parishes are stated at 
11,024, the real number of school parishes 
unaided is 8,866. And when we come to 
parishes with less than 500 population, 
where the greatest amount of destitution is 
felt, we find that whereas the Poor Law 
parishes unaided, having a population under 
500, amount to 7,996, the school parishes 
unaided, with population under 500, amount 
to5.392. That was the state of things in 
1863-4. But in 1866, to which the Report 
of the Committee of Council laid on the 
table reaches, I find that the total number 
of Poor Law parishes unaided has been re- 
duced from 11,024 to 10,404 ; and giving 
the same proportion of difference between 
the Poor Law parishes and school parishes, 
the entire number of unaided parishes is 
8,368. Then, when we come to the eccle- 
siastical parishes with a population under 
500, they amount in 1867 to 8,219, of 
which there are aided 924, and unaided 
7,295. The population of the unaided 
parishes is 1,772,276, and the children of 
school-age, 563.849. But it would be an 
erroneous conclusion to suppose that all 
these parishes which are unaided have no 
schools at all, for the unaided parishes are 
in many instances very well supplied with 
schools. I will give an instance from the 
Report of one Inspector, Mr. Bellairs. He 
is the Inspector for Buckinghamshire, 
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Berkshire, and Oxfordshire. That gen- 
tleman states that out of a total of 429 
parishes in his district, all of which have 
schools, 141 are aided schools and 288 
are unaided; but that they all contain 
Church of England schools supported by 
voluntary contributions. [Earl Russe. : 
I took Mr. Bruce’s statement of the num- 
ber of unaided schools.] But the noble 
Earl, in stating that there were no aided 
schools in certain parishes, may have led 
your Lordships to suppose that there was 
no education for the children in those 
parishes at all; and the point I wish to 
impress on your Lordships is that, although 
there are no aided schools in particular 
parishes, it would be wrong to conclude 
that nothing is done in them for the cause 
of education, There are in the district I 
have just adverted to, besides 141 which 
received grants, 288 unaided parishes; but 
every one of those parishes contains a 
Church school, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions from the resident proprietor or 
the parishioners generally. With respect 
to this point I will read to your Lordships 
the statement of another School Inspector, 
Mr. Capel, the Inspector for Warwick- 
shire— 

“ By a comparison of two independent returns 
—one forming part of the population tables com- 
piled after the Census of 1861, and another, fur- 
nished in the same year to the editors of the Wor- 
cester Diocesan Calendar—I am convinced that 
in the Warwickshire villages very few children are 
growing up without any schooling, and that, on 
any ordinary day, scarcely any between five and 
fifteen years of age would be found to be neither 
at work nor on the books of some school.” 


I think it only fair, when your Lordships 
hear various statements about the great 
want of education in the country, to state 
that we must not form our conclusions 
merely from returns ef parishes aided by the 
Parliamentary grant, for there are a great 
number of schools not receiving State aid 
which are regularly and silently carrying 
on the work of education and diffusing 
those blessings of education which the 
noble Earl—and no doubt your Lordships 
—desire to see spread among the popula- 
tion. The noble Earl has said that he 
wishes to see the means of education in- 
creased. I think the noble Earl must ad- 
mit that these means are being increased 
and extended. Having pointed out the 
fallacy in the noble Earl’s statement, I 
will now endeavour to let your Lordships 
understand what is really being done in re- 
gard to the progress of education generally; 
and though it must be admitted that there 
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are spots where the means of education are 
still deficient, yet it would be an unfair 
conclusion to suppose that the country is in 
such a defective state with respect to edu- 
cation as the noble Earl attempted to de- 


scribe, and that under the operation of the | 
measure of last Session extending the 


franchise there would be the greatest pos- 
sible danger unless the great mass of the 
people should be educated. I do not mean 
to say that there may not be room for im- 
provement ; but still, I repeat a great deal 
is being done, and from what is being 
effected we may fairly hope that, before 
many years are over, the state of educa- 
tion in this country will bear an advanta- 
geous comparison with its condition in any 
other country of Europe. By a Return pre- 
sented to your Lordships not long ago, it 
appears that in 1859 there were 5,531 in- 
stitutions receiving aid from the Govern- 
ment, with an average attendance of 
674,602 scholars, and there were 757,082 
present at inspection. In 1866, the num- 
ber of institutions had risen to 7,081; the 
number of children in average attendance 
was 871,309 ; and the number present at 
inspection was 1,086,812. With such a 
progress in the course of seven years, I 
see no need for entertaining the discourag- 
ing ideas which seem to possess the noble 
Earl. I will now show your Lordships how 
far the spread of education is overtaking 
the increase of population — and that is 
the real point to consider; for if it does 
not overtake the increase of population, 
then we are going back ; and if it does, 
then we may hope to arrive at a time 
when, with improved means, we shall be 
able to say that there is no child in the 
country without education. The following 
is a statement made to me in reference to 
the inerease of supply for educational 
wants as compared with the increase of 
population :— 


“Tt cannot be denied that great progress has 
been made since 1861, the date when the Royal 
Commissioners reported on the subject. The an- 
nually aided schools in England and Wales in the 
year ending 31st of August, 1860-1, were 5,141 ; 
the average number of children attending them, 
712,193. In the year ending 31st of August, 
1865-6, the schools had risen to 6,694, the scholars 
to 903,561. In other words, within five years the 
annually aided schools had increased 30°2 per 
cent, or at the rate of 6°04 per cent per annum, 
and the scholars 26°8 per cent, or at the rate 
of 5°36 per cent per annum. The population of 
England and Wales increased in the last decennial 
period from 17,927,609 to 20,066,224, or at the 
rate of 1:19 per cent perannum. It is evident, 
therefore, that the annually aided schools and 
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scholars have been increasing five times as fast 
as the population.” 


Therefore, with these facts before us, I do 
not feel all that discouragement in refer- 
ence to education in this country which the 
noble Earl appears to entertain. We must 
also remember that we have a system at 
| work which the noble Earl himself was in- 
| strumental not only in bringing into opera- 
tion, but also in fostering, and the noble 
Earl cannot be ignorant of the great im- 
| provement in the Department of the Edu- 
| cational Committee of the Privy Council. 
In 1856, the noble Earl moved some Re- 
solutions connected with Education, and 
the first of them was to the effect that the 
Minutes of the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council should be brought into a 
more intelligible and codified form. That 
has been done, and a Revised Code was 
prepared, and is now generally acted on. 
A great improvement has taken place in 
the mode in which the Parliamentary Grant 
is distributed, and in the quality of the 
education given. I will ask your Lordships 
to allow me to read a statement of one of 
the School Inspectors with respect to the 
effects of the Revised Code. Mr. Parez 
states in his general Report for 1866— 

“ The principles of the Revised Code, its ad- 
vantages and its drawbacks, have been so often 
discussed and re-discussed, that I think it will be 
sufficient for me to record very briefly the results 
of my observation of its working. That the 
searching individual examination which it pre- 
scribes compels teachers to make the education 
of their schools, as far as it goes, more sound and 
thorough, and to bestow especial pains upon their 
less-gifted scholars is allowed on ali hands ; its 
power to exhibit the worthless character of showy 
and superficial teaching is unquestionable, and the 
good it has effected by this power very sub- 
stantial.” 

It is not a matter of little importance that 
the quality of the education should be 
satisfactory to the public generally in re- 
turn for the large amount of money ex- 
pended in the shape of the Parliamentary 
Grant ; and your Lordships must not for- 
get that part of the scheme of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Privy Council is 
to provide, not only the best kind of educa- 
tion for all those brought within their 
reach, but also a class of trained teachers, 
who should communicate the instruction 
hereafter to be afforded in the schools in 
the best possible manner and under the 
best possible regulations ; and as the noble 
Earl alluded to pupil-teachers, it is a re- 
markable fact, strongly attested by In- 
spectors and others well acquainted with 
the subject, that the deficiency in the 
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number of pupil-teachers, though it may 
be in some degree attributable to no pay- 
ment being made to them, yet is also due 
to the superior education they have re- 
ceived in the schools; for as soon as they 
have acquired a good education they take 
to other employments and decline to follow 
the profession of schoolmasters. Then, 
as to the impediments which may exist in 
carrying out the present provisions of the 
Privy Council with regard to promoting 
the spread of education throughout the 
country, it cannot be denied that the objec- 
tions which have been taken to them in 
some quarters are not without a certain 
amount of foundation. It has been urged 
that assistance is provided where assistance 
is already forthcoming, and that we do not 
initiate education in a district, but leave 
that to be done by the voluntary efforts of 
individuals, But, although there may be 
some disadvantages connected with such a 
system as this, the benefits derived from it 
are so great that I, for one, should be un- 
willing to do anything which would in any 
way tend to discourage or diminish those 
voluntary efforts by means of which so vast 
a sum is now collected and so much acecom- 
plished towards giving a sound religious 
education to the children throughout the 
country. Upon that subject I ought, I 
think, to remind the noble Earl of the re- 
marks which he himself made in 1853, 
when stating in the House of Commons the 
views of the Government with respect to 
improving the system of the Privy Council. 
The noble Earl then commented on the 
amount of voluntary subscriptions sent in 
by individuals, and the amount which was 
obtained in the shape of school pence from 
persons who paid for the education of their 
children. He said— 


“ Now, there is one of those sources of income 
to which I would wish to call the attention of the 
House—it is the item of £413,044 derived from 
the school pence. I have no doubt that that is an 
under-estimate ; and I think if we were to say that 
£500,000, or half-a-million, had been contributed 
from school pence, we should not have an excess 
in estimating that sum. Now, I think the House 
will feel that, considering that half a century ago 
there were none other than Sunday schools which 
could be called public schools for the poor, the 
result of these efforts is striking, and likewise 
satisfactory. That the people of this country— 
above all, that the working and poorer classes of 
this country—should contribute £500,000 a year 
towards the expense of instructing their children, 
1 think the House must consider a most gratifying 
circumstance. I confess it induces me to think 
that the steps which we ought to take should be 
such as would rather strengthen and improve the 
system of education which has grown up chiefly 
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by voluntary efforts than attempt to set up any- 
thing in its place which, while it disturbs the 
existing system, might fail in supplying its place 
by anything like an equal sum for the support of 
the ee of the poor.”—[3 Hansard, exxv. 
528. 
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Now, I fully endorse that sentiment, and I 
trust never to do anything which would 
impede the voluntary action of individuals 
to promote education in this country and to 
| render it more effective by every means in 
their power. In regard to some of the 
wants to which the noble Earl has called 
j attention, I do not deny that in some 
places, especially in boroughs, great wants 
and deficiencies exist. The numbers may 
not be so great as the noble Earl seems to 
suppose; but it is at the same time, I fear, 
true that there is in many large boroughs 
a class of children whose parents do not, 
either from poverty or indifference, send 
them to school. The noble Earl himself at 
one time thought that it would be impos- 
sible to raise rates from persons in the 
rural districts, but that they might be 
raised in boroughs. I am not prepared to 
say what steps the Government may take 
with regard to this portion of the subject ; 
but, as the result of my own observation, I 
may state that tliere is a class of children 
in boroughs which requires special atten- 
tion, and I am ready to admit that in any 
measures which may be adopted by Parlia- 
ment in reference to education that is one 
of the first points to which their notice 
should be directed. The noble Earl, I may 
add, went on to make some very lengthened 
observations in reference to the Conscience 
Clause. Iwas very much surprised at the 
tone of his remarks on that subject, because 
it would seem from his argument as if 
there were no such clause in existence, 
Now, the Conscience Clause is one of those 
modifications of the Privy Council system 
which has obtained the sanction of the 
great body of the public, and against its 
present application no very general or valid 
complaint is, I believe, made. It cannot 
be denied that when the clause was first 
introduced, and applied to the Chureh of 
England schools, the clergy felt themselves 
considerably aggrieved by its operation. 
The objections to it have, however, I think, 
very much subsided. The Reports of the 
Inspectors, indeed, seem to lead to that 
conclusion. Mr. Hadley, a very valuable 
member of that body, who lately died, says 
in his Report— 





** As a result of my experience, I may, I think, 
fairly state that the supposed difficulty of recon- 
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ciling the consciences of the clergy to the now 
famous clause introduced into the deeds of 
management of certain’schools has not been felt 
by the majority of the clergy in my district. Most 
of the schools—indeed, nearly all in the large 
towns—are worked according to the principle of 
the clause, and I have never heard of any real 
difficulty in the working of it. Neither have I 
heard of any clergy in my district being debarred 
from applying for a building grant from fear of 
having it imposed upon them.” 


I find, too, that the sums voted by the 
Committee of Council for building purposes 
being in 1865 £18,882, and in 1866 
£24,222, the sum granted in 1865 for 
building purposes for Church of England 
schools was only £15,458, while it 
amounted in 1866 to £20,445. It must 
be borne in mind that the principle on 
which the Conscience Clause is based is 
acted upon in almost every school. There 
are very few schools which are not con- 
ducted exactly on that principle. The in- 
stances in boroughs are now, I believe, 
very rare in which a clergyman thinks it 
to be his duty to compel a child to receive 
any religious instruction to which its pa- 
rents object, and Mr. Hadley stated that 
most of the schools in his district are 
worked upon that principle. What the 
clergy have an objection to, however, I 
understand is what. they are disposed to 
look upon as the onesidedness of the clause 
as it works. If the Conscience Clause is 
to be just in its application it must operate 
equally in giving security, not only to the 
parents of the children but to the managers 
of schools. While it allows the parent 
every possible latitude in withdrawing his 
child from the influence of any religious 
teaching to which he may object, it ought 
also to provide that the schools should not 
be obliged to lose their distinetive charac- 
ter, and that denominational teaching in 
them should not be interfered with. As 
far as I can learn, one of the strongest 
objections of the clergy to the Conscience 
Clause is that it is thought to tend to de- 
Stroy the denominational character of the 
school, and that a parent might under its 
operation interfere so far as practically to 
do away with religious teaching altogether. 
The clause therefore, in my opinion, if it 
is to be rendered generally applicable, must 
bear equally in the two directions which I 
have indicated—it must give protection 
and liberty to the child, and secure the 
denominational character of the school. 
The noble Earl, in his first Resolution, 
says— 
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hindered by Religious differences ; nor should the 
early Employment of the Young in Labour be 
allowed to deprive them of Education.” 

The noble Earl has, I think, fallen into 
considerable error in the statement which 
he has made on this subject, because he 
has spoken as if Parliament had not al- 
ready done a great deal in requiring a cer- 
tain amount of education to be given ante- 
cedent to the employment of children in 
labour. He says that it would be a very 
great advantage if Parliament would ex- 
tend the action of the Factory Acts to 
other trades. That, I would remind him, 
has been already done. An Act was passed 
last Session, of the passing of which he 
does not seem to be aware, extending the 
operation of the Factory Acts to all work- 
shops. Under that Act no child, after the 
year 1870, under eight years of age, can 
be employed at all, and no child between 
eight and thirteen, unless he can produce 
a certificate from the master of a certifi- 
eated school that he has attended that 
school for ten hours in the week ; every 
sort of manual labour, except agricultural 
labour, being thus included within the 
scope of the law. As to the employment 
of children in agricultural labour, the noble 
Earl ought to be aware that that subject 
is under the consideration of a Royal Com- 
mission at the present moment, the terms 
of whose Commission are these— 
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“We do hereby enjoin you, or either ot you, 
to inquire into and report on the employment of 
children, young persons, and women in agricul- 
ture, for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent 
and with what modifications the principles of the 
Factory Acts can be adopted for the regulation of 
such employment, end especially with a view to 
the better education of such children.” 


Under those circumstances it would, I 
think, be highly inexpedient that your 
Lordships should come to any conclusion 
on this subject of the employment of chil- 
dren in agricultural labour until you have 
the Report of the Commission before you. 
I now pass to the other Resolutions of the 
noble Earl. On the second he does not 
lay much stress. Then the noble Earl 
drew attention to the subject of certificated 
teachers, and, indeed, I interrupted him 
with the object of eliciting his views upon 
that subject. With regard to certificated 
teachers I quite agree with the opinion fre- 
quently expressed by the noble Earl, and 
still, I believe, entertained by him, as to 
the great advantage of that system. It is, 
I think, the basis on which Parliamentary 
grants ought to be made. I perfectly 
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agree, too, with the noble Earl that it is 
necessary to give not only a certain. kind 
of education, but the best kind—of such a 
quality as will repay the expense and out- 
lay incurred by the State in giving it. But 
it is, no doubt, equally true that the Re- 
vised Code has introduced to a certain ex- 
tent a new principle in regard to the mode 
of payment, and that payment is now 
made according to results; and though I 
do not think the State ought to depart 
from the principle on which grants have 
hitherto been given — that is, principally 
and essentially, for the promotion of edu- 
cation imparted by certificated teachers 
—I am, nevertheless, of opinion that it 
may be a question worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Government whether, without 
impugning the principle of certificated 
teachers, some modified assistance might 
not be given to schools which come up in 
all other respects to the requirements of 
the Privy Council — not with a view of 
enabling them to substitute a system of 
teaching different from that which has re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament, and been 
recommended by practice and experience, 
but in order to aid them in struggling 
through their preliminary difficulties, and 
in bringing them up ultimately to such a 


state that they can employ a certificated 


teacher. I desire it to be understood, 
however, that I state this as my own in- 
dividual opinion, without pledging the Go- 
vernment to any particular course. It has 
been said, with a great deal of justice and 
truth, that if some latitude were given in 
this direction it would lead to the employ- 
ment of more certificated teachers than are 
eniployed at present, because the very fact 
of a certain amount of grant being given 
to a school which had not a certificated 
teacher, and which was consequently open 
to inspection, would render so apparent 
the deficiencies arising from the want of a 
certificated teacher, that the managers 
would be induced by the failures in the 
examinations to employ such a teacher in 
order to raise the standard of the educa- 
tion. This subject has not been lost sight 
of by Her Majesty’s Government I can 
assure the noble Earl, and though I am 
not prepared to state their views upon it, I 
am bound to admit that it is a subject in 
regard to which a fair and impartial in- 
quiry may be instituted. With respect to 
the third Resolution of the noble Earl— 
namely— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be 

The Duke of Marlborough 
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made more useful to the nation by the removal of 
restrictions,” 

I have only to remark that, as the noble 
Earl has himself stated, a Committee of 
the House of Commons is considering this 
question. But the noble Earl, in the first 
instance, told your Lordships that a Royal 
Commission ought to be appointed to con- 
sider it. Now, as a Royal Commission 
was appointed about thirteen years ago to 
investigate the condition of the Universities, 
nothing could be more indiscreet at the 
present time than to appoint another Com- 
mission to revise the work then done, and 
to declare the reforms effected by the pre- 
vious Commission inadequate to the wants 
of the times, and inefficient for the proper 
education of the country. _I, for one, will 
never agree to such a proposal. I believe 
that the changes which have been made in 
the University staff, and which are from 
time to time being introduced in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed about thirteen years ago, 
have been productive of great benefit. In 
my opinion it will be far better to leave 
Oxford and Cambridge to their own action, 
and to wait until changes are effected in 
consequence of public opinion and the en- 
larged views of the persons connected with 
those Universities, than to endeavour to 
bring about changes by means of legisla- 
tive enactments. Indeed, nothing can be 
more prejudicial to the Universities than 
constantly pressing changes upon them. 
With regard to the third Resolution of the 
noble Earl, respecting the appointment of 
a Minister of Education by the Crown, I 
confess that is a subject far too wide for 
me to express any opinion upon. I sup- 
pose, however, that the noble Earl, by 
placing this Resolution at the end of the 
others, intended it to be a logical sequence 
that a Minister of the Crown should under- 
take all the various duties which the pre- 
vious Resolutions shadow forth. That 
may or may not be a politic and wise 
proposition ; but, my Lords, I, for one, 
am certainly not prepared to advocate it. 
I cannot but think, for instance, that with 
regard to the Universities it would be a 
change in the wrong direction if they were 
to be ruled in any other manner than that 
now sanctioned by their statutes. There 
are very great advantages in the arrange- 
ment under which any change in the statutes 
of the Universities comes under the notice 
of the Committee of the Privy Council; 
and I do not see how, even if a Minister of 
Education were appointed to contro! matters 
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Then a Question being stated, the pre- 


Question. 


many of the advantages accruing under | vious Question was proposed, ‘‘ Whether 
the present system could be maintained, | the said Question shall be now put ?”’ 


No doubt this question is one of great im- 
portance, and one which every Government 
ought to take into consideration ; but in 
replying to the noble Earl on the present 
occasion, I must say that I myself have 
very great objections to the appointment of 
a Minister of Education. There is another 
reason which occurs to me against the pro- 
posal of the noble Earl. In the year 
1856 the industrial and reformatory schools 
under the control of the Home Office, and 
the schools under the Poor Law Board and 
the War Office, were all placed under the 
direction and supervision of the Committee 
of Council on Education ; but in practice 
it was found impossible to carry out the 
arrangement, and the result showed that 
schools relating to particular departments 
were best administered under the supervi- 
sion of those departments. I do not think 
it is necessary for me to detain your Lord- 
ships longer. I can only assure your 


Lordships that the question of education, 
important as it is, and connected as it is, 
and must continue to be with the highest 
interests of the country, is one which Her 
Majesty’s Government have not lost sight 


of. Indeed, the noble Earl opposite might 
have learnt that from a sentence which 
occurred in Her Majesty’s Speech at the 
opening of the Session. Her Majesty’s 
Government have the question of public 
elementary education under their conside- 
ration, and as long as I am connected with 
the office which I now have the honour to 
hold, I shall feel it my duty to bestow on 
this subject my best and most earnest at- 
tention. I cannot say how deeply I feel it 
to be 4 question on which the most vital 
interests of the nation depend ; but in ad- 
dressing myself to its consideration, I shall 
never deem it my duty to do anything 
which would disturb the denominational 
system, which I believe to be the key- 
stone of the education of this country, 
which I believe to be intimately associated 
with the religious feelings, with the habits, 
and with the sympathies of the people, and 
conducive to their best interests in promoting 
a sound and healthy education, and in mak- 
ing this country—as I hope it ever will 
make it—-great and glorious and happy. 
I trust your Lordships will not pass these 
Resolutions ; but as I do not altogether 
dissent from many of the propositions con- 
tained in them, I will ask your Lordships 
to agree to the Previous Question. 





Eart RUSSELL, in reply, said, that in 
introducing the Resolutions, he was actuated 
solely by a sense of public duty, and the 
sole object he sought by them was to ob- 
tain a declaration of opinion that the time 
had arrived when the education of the 
country ought to be extended so as to em- 
brace every child in it, and that religious 
questions ought not to stand in the way of 
such extension. His statements as to as- 
sisted and unassisted schools were founded 
upon those of Mr. Bruce. He could not 
say that the speech of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Marlborough) afforded much 
reason to hope that the Government would 
act on the propositions he had submitted ; 
but he hoped that if any measure were in- 
troduced by the Government in the House 
of Commons, it would be sent up to this 
House in time to allow their Lordships 
ample opportunity to diseuss it. He would 
not divide the House on his Motion. 


Question put. 
Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 2, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn— Thomas 
Tertius Paget, esquire, for Leicester County 
(Southern Division). 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—Totnes, &c. Writs. 

First Reading—Totnes, &c, Writs [20]. 

Committee— Income Tax [16]; Consolidated 
Fund (£2,000,000).* 

Report—Income Tax [16]; Consolidated Fund 
(£2,000,000).* 


CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, that as it seemed 
to be understood that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House was not 


‘likely to be in his place again before 


Christmas, he begged to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who was 
perfectly competent to answer the Ques- 
tion, Whether, as there were two Bills 
before the House on the subject of Church 
Rates, and two others were promised, the 
Government intended themselves to intro- 
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duce a measure for settling this most vexa- 
tious question ? 

Lorv STANLEY said, that the hon. 
Member had not given notice of his in- 
tention to put the Question. Till a very 
short time ago he had fully expected that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have been in his place 
that evening. In the absence of his right 
hon. Friend, he (Lord Stanley) was not 
prepared to answer Questions with regard 
to the business of the House. 


THE WRECK REGISTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether he 
will state the reasons why the British and 
Foreign Wreck Registers for 18€6 have 
not yet been printed and delivered to the 
Members of this House; and, whether the 
version of the British Wreck Register that 
has appeared in the newspapers has been 
communicated to the press by the autho- 
rity of the Board of Trade; and, if not, 
whether he will state by whom it was 
communicated, or by what means it got 
into the papers? 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: The Wreek 


Registers have usually been delivered to 


Members much earlier in the year. This 
year much additional work has been 
thrown upon the Marine Department of 
the Board of Trade, to which the task 
of compiling the Register is committed, 
in connection with the preparation and 
passing through Parliament of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill, 
as well as in framing regulations for 
carrying its provisions into effect after 
it had become law. There has been an 
unhealthy time in the office, temporarily 
depriving it of some valuable services ; 
and lastly, the Foreign Wreck Register, 
which was first added to the British Wreck 
Register last year, has been made more 
complete at the expense of much addi- 
tional labour. These are the causes of the 
Register being issued later than usual. It 
is in the printer’s hands, and will, I hope, 
be delivered to Members this week. But 
in truth the postponement even to the 
autumn of the publication of the Wreck 
Register of the year before very much im- 
pairs its value, and it is very desirable 
that it should appear by March at the 
latest. Mr. Gray, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Marine Department, who, as the 
hon. Member knows almost as well as 
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myself, is not a man to raise difficulties or 
to shrink from work, informs me that this 
cannot be done without additional hands, 
and it is absolutely impossible, owing to 
the way in which the Board of Trade is 
eramped for room, much to the detriment of 
the public service and of the health of the 
clerks, to obtain the required assistance. 
No version of the Wreck Register has been 
communicated to the press by authority of 
the Board of Trade. It would, in my 
opinion, be irregular and hardly respectful 
to send for publication Returns ordered by 
the House before they are ready for deli- 
very to Members. The early publication 
of the substance of many of these Returns 
in the papers is a great public conveni- 
ence, but the communication of imperfect 
information is obviously calculated to mis- 
lead. I believe that in this instance blame 
has been cast upon the Office by a portion 
of the press for carelessness in issuing 
incomplete Returns, when, in point of 
fact, one of the causes of delay has been 
anxiety to make the Register as complete 
as possible. The Secretary of the Lifeboat 
Institution has been in the habit of obtain- 
ing assistance from the Board of Trade in 
the preparation of a portion of his Report. 
This is derived from a crude and imperfect 
version of what appears in a complete 
form in the Register. This communica- 
tion, the strict propriety of which may, 
perhaps, be questioned, and which costs 
no little time and labour, is made to him 
for one purpose only. The use of it for 
any other would be a breach of confidence. 
But, of course, when the report of the In- 
stitution comes out, as it has done this 
year, before the issue of the Wreck Re- 
gister, that information becomes public 
property, and a fresh complication arises 
owing to the Legister being referred to in 
the Report, as if it had been already pub- 
lished. Arrangements have been made in 
the Office to prevent for the future the 
premature and unauthorized publication of 
Returns ordered by the House. In this 
particular instance, provided we can obtain 
space equal to our rapidly expanding work, 
I hope that an earlier issue of our own 
Register will be the solution of the diffi- 
culty. 


POST OFFICE—THE ISLAND OF ST. 
THOMAS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GILPIN asked the Secretary to the 


Treasury, Whether, considering the effects 
of the recent destructive storm in the Is- 
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land of St. Thomas, in which the wharf 
of the Royal Steam Company is stated to 
have been destroyed, and the deplorable 
loss of life both from this cause and the 
pernicious effects of the climate of the Is- 
land, it is the intention of the Post Office 
authorities to continue to sanction the Is- 
land of St. Thomas as the chief Postal 
Station of the West India Mails ? 

Mr. HUNT said, that private commu- 
nications between the Government and the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company on this 
question were in progress, and he could 
not give any further answer at present. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS’ ARRANGEMENTS 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAZLEY asked the right hon. 
Member for Neweastle-on-Tyne, Whether 
it is his intention to move for the re-ap- 
pointment of ‘‘The House of Commons’ 
Arrangements Committee” during the pre- 
sent Session; and whether, since the ter- 
mination of the labours of that Committee 
in the last Session, he has obtained any 
information which he could communicate 
to the House ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, of course he had 
no intention to move the re-appointment 
of the Committee for the short period that 
Parliament would sit now; but immedi- 
ately after the Christmas recess he would 
certainly do so; and he would also take 
an opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to the evidence given last Ses- 
sion. He supposed the last part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question alluded to a 
wish expressed by himself and others that 
information should be obtained as to the 
size of other Houses of Legislature on the 
Continent. He had not himself been able 
to make inquiries ; but he had communi- 
cated with the Board of Works, suggest- 
ing that the desired information should be 
obtained through diplomatic agency, and 
that it should be available on the re-as- 
sembling of Parliament after the holydays. 
He understood that that suggestion had 
been entertained and acted upon. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS was under- 
stood to intimate that this was correct. 


SUEZ AND INDIA SUBMARINE TELE- 
RAPH.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O’BEIRNE asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he will place 
upon the table of the House a Copy of the 
Memorial lately presented by Bankers and 
Merchants of the City of London, recom- 
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mending the laying of a Submarine Tele- 
graph between Suez and India by the Red 
Sea, with a Copy of the lated made by 
the Submarine Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company upon the same sub- 
ject 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there would be no objection to produce 
the paper if the hon. Member would move 
for it. 


MARRIAGE LAW COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Marriage Law Com- 
missioners have agreed on their Report ; 
and, if so, when it will be laid before Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Marriage Law Commission inform- 
ing him that it was probable that their 
Report would be in the hands of Mem- 
bers in the commencement of next year. 


METROPOLIS—HACKNEY CARRIAGES 
LAMPS REGULATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH wished to 
put a Question to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department on a domestic 
subject. He wished to know whether his 
attention had been called to a placard 
which had been placed on Hansom as well 
as ugly cabs, threatening a strike at four 
o’clock to-morrow. He begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether he had 
any power of revoking the licence or 
otherwise to prevent such an occurrence? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had no information as to any threatened 
strike of cabmen more than the hon. Mem- 
ber himself. He was not aware of any 
new power which had been granted to the 
Home Secretary or any Member of the 
Government to control them. 


ARMY—CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS— 
THE 40ra REGIMENT.—QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT COLLIER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
statement which appeared in the Western 
Morning News is correct, to the effect that 
on the removal of the 40th Regiment from 
Plymouth to Aldershot the troops were 
kept on board Her Majesty’s troop ship 
Simoon for three days, without bedding 
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or blankets, and were compelled to lie 
upon bare boards, without any covering; 
and whether they were kept without food 
from five p.m. on the 11th of November, 
when they left the ship, until they ar- 
rived at Aldershot at half past two the 
next day? 

Srrm JOHN PAKINGTON: I have felt 
it my duty to make careful inquiry into 
this statement, and I hope I shall be able 
to convince the hon. Gentleman that the 
newspaper account of the matter has been 
characterized by great exaggeration. I find 
it to be true that the 40th Regiment did 
sail in the Simoon from Portsmouth on 
Saturday, the 9th ult.—and really I am 
inclined to believe that this was the most 
serious mistake that was made. Sunday 
is regarded as a dies non, and therefore 
on the arrival of a regiment at a port on 
a Sunday it is not allowed to land. I do 
not say where the blame is to fall; but I 
think it is to be regretted that, under 
these circumstances, the embarcation of a 
regiment for such a short passage should 
be allowed to take place on the Saturday, 
involving, as it clearly does, the unneces- 
sary detention of the men on board ship. 
In consequence of the sailing of this re- 
giment on the Saturday it was detained 
at Spithead during the whole of Sunday, 
and I believe this is what is to be most 
complained of. It so happened that on 
Monday, on account of the state of the 
tide, the men were unable to land in time 
to proceed to Aldershot that day, and 
therefore they were detained until Tues- 
day morning. It is stated that the men 
were kept for three days without bedding 
or blankets, and were compelled to lie on 
the bare boards. The explanation of this 
is very simple. In short passages the sol- 
diers do not like to be supplied with 
blankets. If any are lost, the company 
losing them has to pay for them, and I 
am told that in one instance as heavy a 
charge as £15 was imposed upon the com- 
panies for lost blankets. So strong is the 
feeling among the soldiers on the subject, 
that on the occasion of the 13th Regiment 
being conveyed from Queenstown to Gib- 
raltar last summer, although the surgeon 
was anxious they should take blankets, 
they one and all refused to do so. In this 
case, I believe, from the same motive, the 
men were unwilling to take the blankets. 
There were plenty of them on board, and 
they might have been had if the men had 
desired them. Blankets were supplied to 
the women and children, and the men did 
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not have them because they did not wish 
for them. As to the men being compelled 
to lie on bare boards, the men are supplied 
with boards on an incline, and I am told 
that for short passages the men prefer to 
lie upon them wrapped in their great 
coats. The whole of the last part of the 
statement as to the men being kept with- 
out food is incorrect. The facts are that 
before the men went ashore on Tuesday 
morning they had tea for breakfast. The 
Quartermaster Sergeant declined a supply 
of biscuits because the men had plenty in 
their messes, and after the men had left 
the vessel a quantity of biscuits was found 
on board. They arrived at Aldershot be- 
tween one o'clock and half past one, and 
they then found their dinners ready for 
them. 


TURKEY—EPIRUS AND THESSALY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
there is any Despatch in the Foreign Office 
from Mr. Elliot, dated 1862 or 1863, 
stating that he had intimated to Mr. 
Boulgaris, the head of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of Greece, that Her Majesty's 
Government would see with pleasure the 
annexation of Epirus and Thessaly to 
Greece, or words to that effect ; and,fif the 
noble Lord will lay the same upon the 
table ? 

Lorpv STANLEY : I understand that 
an intimation of the nature referred to in 
the Question was conveyed to the Turkish 
Government at that time, but was con- 
veyed, as I explained to the House on a 
former occasion, only on the supposition 
which then existed that the Porte would 
be inclined to receive favourably a pro- 
posal of that kind; and when that sup- 
position was found to be erroneous, the 
proposal was withdrawn and has not been 
again put forward. The papers in ques- 
tion are of rather a confidential character, 
and I do not think it would be for the 
benefit of the public service to produce 
them. 


ITALY—THE ROMAN QUESTION—THE 
PROPOSED CONFERENCE.— QUESTION. 


Sr HENRY WINSTON - BARRON 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has consented to have 
England represented at the proposed Con- 
ference on Italian affairs, and on what 
terms? 
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Lorp STANLEY : I stated on the first 
day of the present Session the nature and 
purport of the answer which, on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I had given to 
the French Government in reply to the 
invitation to attend a Conference upon the 
Roman question, To that answer I ad- 
here, and I have not modified it in any 
respect. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION—STORES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY, in the absence of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lichfield 
(Major Anson), asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Stores for the 
Abyssinian Expedition are to be provided 
by the Indian Government; whether such 
Stores as may not be consumed or injured 
during the campaign are to be returned 
into store at Bombay, or whether they are 
to be kept by us, as was the case in China 
in 1860 ; and, if the latter is the arrange- 
ment come to, whether any officers have 
been sent out by the Treasury to watch the 
expenditure and protect our interests, so as 
to preclude our having to pay for Stores of 
an obsolete pattern ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
Gentleman is aware that this expedition 


to Abyssinia is being principally organized 
at Bombay on behalf of the Imperial Go- 


vernment. I do not quite understand in 
what sense my hon. and gallant Friend, 
whose Question this is (Major Anson), uses 
the word “provided.”” If he means to 
ask whether the stores are to be provided 
at the cost of the Indian Government, I 
answer certainly not. The expense of pro- 
viding the whole of these stores will be 
defrayed from Imperial sources; but the 
stores themselves will be supplied in a very 
large degree from Bombay, either furnished 
by the War Department on requisition 
from the Indian Government, or obtained 
by the Indian Government in open market. 
The answer to the second Question is, that 
I have no doubt that “‘such stores as may 
not be consumed or injured during the 
campaign ’’ will be returned into store at 
Bombay, and will not be kept by us. This 
is an expedition fitted out by the Indian, 
and not by the Imperial Government, as 
the China expedition was. With regard 
to the last Question, a Treasury officer 
has been sent out to audit the general ex- 
penses, but no officers have been sent out 
with special reference to the stores sup- 
plied. When the campaign is over, British 
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interests will receive ample protection 
The probability is that the stores will be 
retained at Bombay; at all events, none 
of an obsolete pattern will be left on our 
hands, 


HALE’S ROCKETS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
£8,000 was paid, by the Report of the War 
Department, to Mr. Hale for the invention 
of the Rockets which bear his name; whe- 
ther these Rockets were after severe tests 
finally adopted by the Ordnance Select 
Committee to the exclusion of Stick 
Rockets ; whether it is to Mr. Hale’s 12- 
pounder Rockets that the following ex- 
tract from a Despatch of the Secretary of 
State for India refers (see Parliamentary 
Paper) — 

“On application to the War Office, however, it 
was found that there were no 12-pounder Rockets 
in store, and that it was impossible to manufacture 
the requisite quantity before the time at which 
they would be needed; it has therefore been de- 
termined to send for the use of the force 1,800 
of the 6-pounder Rockets ;” 


and, whether Mr. Hale has informed the 
War Department that from 800 to 1,000 
of the Hale Rockets could be manufactured 
per week ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I have to 
answer in the affirmative the first two 
Questions of the hon. Gentleman. £8,000 
were paid to Mr. Hale by the War Depart- 
ment for the invention of the peculiar 
rocket which bears his name, and it is 
quite true that these rockets were, after 
what was considered a sufficient test, 
finally adopted by the Ordnance Select 
Committee. It is also quite true that the 
paragraph which the hon. Gentleman has 
quoted from the despatch of the Secretary 
of State for India does refer to the rockets 
of Mr. Hale. But the quotation from that 
despatch requires some little explanation 
on my part. I have made very close in- 
quiry in the War Office, and we cannot 
find there the slightest trace of any requi- 
sition from the India Office for a supply of 
12-pounder rockets. I find that, in Oc- 
tober, I believe, a telegraphic communica- 
tion was made to the War Office from the 
Admiralty asking merely whether any 24- 
pounder rockets could be supplied. The an- 
swer to that question was, alter inquiry, that 
there were 1,000 Hale 24- pounder rockets 
in store at Woolwich. Subsequently Ad- 
miral Key, the Director of Naval Ordnance, 
inquired whether any 12-pounder rockets 
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were in store. The answer was in the 
negative. We were not asked whether we 
could obtain any. We were asked how 
soon they could be made in the Arsenal, 
and the answer was that it would take 
some time to prepare them. No doubt we 
could have obtained 12-pounder rockets 
from the private trade, but we were not 
asked to do so. On the contrary, I under- 
stand that General Willoughby, the Chief 
Officer of Stores in the India Department, 
went down to Woolwich to inquire about 
the 12-pounder rockets, and, finding none 
in store, made inquiries respecting the 6- 
pounder rockets. He was informed that all 
inilitary men were agreed that the 6-pounder 
rockets were the more useful of the two; 
he was quite content to accept a supply of 
them; and rockets of that description were 
accordingly forwarded for the use of the 
Expedition. As to the last Question of 
the hon. Gentleman, Mr. Hale has not in- 
formed the War Department that from 800 
to 1,000 of the Hale rockets could be 
manufactured per week. I hold in my 
hand the only letter received at the War 
Office from Mr. Hale, and in this, referring 
to the fact that no 12-pounders were in 
store, he stated that this appeared most 
unaccountable, but that a small company 
might manufacture 500 in a week. He 
never said that he could manufacture 800 
in a week. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—PERSONAL RATING, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the provisions of the 
thirtieth section of the Act 2 Will. 4, c. 45, 
which enact that any occupiers who claim 
to be rated and tender the full amount of 
rates, if any, then due, shall, notwith- 
standing the neglect or refusal of the over- 
seers to put his name upon the rate for the 
time being, *‘ nevertheless for the purposes 
of the said Act be deemed to have been 
rated,” have in any way been restricted or 
modified by the Reform Act of last Session : 
Whether any change in the form of such 
claim to be rated is rendered necessary by 
Section 2 of Clause 7, or by any other 
Clause of the Reform Act of last Session : 
_ Whether the protection afforded to occu- 
piers who are entitled to the franchise 
under the Reform Act of 1832 by the pro- 
vision that the claim to be rated is suffi- 
cient to convey the franchise, whether the 
overseers comply with the demand or not, 
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is extended to those who are entitled to 
the franchise under the Act of last Session, 
notwithstanding the omission of any simi- 
lar provision in the Act itself: Whether 
Section 2, Clause 7, of the last Reform 
Act, lays the burden of ascertaining that 
all the necessary entries are correctly and 
fully made in the rate book on the occupier 
on pain of losing his vote, or whether it is 
only an injunction to the overseers, the 
non-compliance with which will not inva- 
lidate the qualification of the occupier : 
Whether, if the overseers neglect or refuse 
to enter into the rate book the separate 
amount of rate falling on each separate 
tenement of a block of buildings or a house 
hitherto rated as a whole, the occupiers of 
such separate tenements will lose their 
votes, or whether a claim on their part to 
be fully rated and to pay whatever may be 
their proportion of rate, though they are 
unable to state in their claim what that 
amount may be, will be sufficient to entitle 
them to a vote: And, if such claim is not 
sufficient, what powers have the occupiers 
to ascertain the proportionate amount of 
rate falling on their tenement, or to com- 
pel the overseers to rate them separately. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: In 
answer to the Questions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am quite willing to give my 
individual opinion on the section of the 
Act of Parliament and the law as it now 
stands. The first Question is— 

“Whether the provisions of the thirtieth sec- 
tion of the Act 2 Will. 4, c. 45, which enact that 
any occupiers who claim to be rated and tender 
the full amount of rates, if any, then due, shall, 
notwithstanding the neglect or refusal of the over- 
seers to put his name upon the rate for the time 
being, ‘nevertheless for the purposes of the said 
Act be deemed to have been rated,’ have in any 
way been restricted or modified by the Reform 
Act of last Session ?” 


As far as I can see, those provisions have 
not been modified in any way. The se- 
cond Question is— 

“Whether any change in the form of such 
claim to be rated is rendered necessary by Sec- 
tion 2 of Clause 7, or by any other Clause of the 
Reform Act of last Session ?” 


As far as I can see, there is no form 
given by the 2 Will. 1V. c. 45; and if 
since the Act of last Session a claim is 
made to be rated in pursuance of that Act, 
that is all that is required from the occu- 
pier who desires to be put upon the rate 
book. The next Question is— 

“ Whether the protection afforded to occupiers 
who are entitled to the franchise under the Reform 
Act of 1832 by the provision that the claim to be 
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rated is sufficient to convey the franchise, whether 
the overseers comply with the demand or not, is 
extended to those who are entitled to the fran- 
chise under the Act of last Session, notwithstand- 
ing the omission of any similar provision in the 
Act itself ?”’ 

In my judgment that protection does con- 
tinue, because it will be found that the 
Act of 1832 is, by Section 59 of the new 
Act, incorporated with that Act and made 
part of the Act itself. The fourth Ques- 
tion put to me is— 

“Whether Section 2, Clause 7, of the last Re- 
form Act, lays the burden of ascertaining that all 
the necessary entries are correctly and fully made 
in the rate book on the occupier on pain of losing 
his vote, or whether it is only an injunction to 
the overseers, the non-compliance with which will 
not invalidate the qualification of the occupier ?” 
The Question may be answered in this 
way — The 3rd section of the new Act 
points out who is to be entitled to the 
franchise, and the person entitled as an 
occupier of a dwelling-house must have 
been rated and must have paid his rates. 
No substantial alteration in the law is 
made by the Act of last Session. Certain 
things must appear on the rate book or 
else the occupier is not rated as is re- 
quired in order that he may obtain the 
franchise. He is therefore in the same 


position as the occupier was before; and 


as regards misnomers and inaccuracies, 
the right hon. Gentleman knows that there 
is an Act, 6 Viet., which provides that 
many of these inaccuracies shall not vitiate 
the entry on the rate book. In other re- 
spects the occupier remains in the same 
position as before the late Act passed. The 
next Question is— 

“ Whether, if the overseers neglect or refuse to 

enter into the rate book the separate amount of 
rate falling on each separate tenement of a block 
of buildings or a house hitherto rated as a whole, 
the occupiers of such separate tenements will lose 
their votes, or whether a claim on their part to 
be fully rated and to pay whatever may be their 
proportion of rate, though they are unable to state 
in their claim what that amount may be, will be 
sufficient to entitle them to a vote ?” 
In reply to that, I beg to say that I be- 
lieve it will be found that since the last 
Act occupiers of blocks are in precisely 
the same position as before. When own- 
ers choose to let their houses in flats, as in 
Victoria Street, a difficulty did before 
exist, and the same difficulty will exist 
still. However, under the 7th section of 
the late Act, the overseers are required 
to ascertain the occupiers of each separate 
house within the meaning of the Act, and 
to put their names upon Ge rate book, 
The last Question is— 
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“And, if such claim is not sufficient, what 

powers have the occupiers to ascertain the pro- 
portionate amount of rate falling on their tene- 
ment, or to compel the overseers to rate them 
separately ?” 
My answer is that they should at once 
give notice to the overseer that they claim 
to be oceupiers within the entire block, and 
they would have a right to appeal in the 
event of the overseer not rating them 
separately. And if complaint should be 
made that the overseer wilfully or mali- 
ciously refused to rate them separately, an 
action might lie against the overseer for 
so refusing. I have now answered the 
Questions as well as I can. These are my 
individual opinions on the subject ; but it 
is difficult in a question of this kind to go 
into all the reasons for such opinions. 

Srr WILLIAM HUTT said, that in the 
borough he represented (Gateshead) the 
overseer, while rating to the poor the oc- 
cupiers of those houses which were for- 
merly compounded for, took a different 
course in their case from that which he 
pursued with respect to the occupiers of 
separate tenements. In respect to those 
houses he placed on the book not the oc- 
cupier, but the owner; and under these 
circumstances the occupiers would not be 
qualified. He wished to ask the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther the overseer had taken a sound view 
of this portion of the Reform Act? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
think that the view which has been taken 
by the overseer is wrong; because under 
the 7th section it will be found that 
after the passing of the Act no owner of a 
dwelling-house shall be rated to the poor 
rate instead of the occupier, except as 
thereinafter mentioned; and the next 
clause is that the full rateable value of 
every dwelling-house, the rate, and the 
name of the occupier shall be entered upon 
the rate book. 


EXPLOSION OF THE “BUBULINA” IN 
THE MERSEY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. VANCE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
destruction of the Bubulina war steamer in 
the Mersey, on the eve of her departure 
for Greece, occasioning a great loss of life: 
Also, if his attention had been directed to 
the circumstance of the Greek Government 
having purchased, fitted up with warlike 
stores, and filled with munitions of war, 
two steamers which had formerly been 
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employed as Confederate blockade runners, 
the Bubulina and the Amphitryte: And, 
if it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make any jinquiry from the 
Greek Government as to the destination of 
these vessels, and if they were intended to 
be used against a Foreign Power with 
whom we are on terms of friendship and 
alliance ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I have seen the 
account in the newspapers, as probably we 
all have, of the destruction of the Budulina 
in the Mersey, and I understand that she 
and another steamer were bought and 
fitted up for the Government of Greece. 
That Government not being a belligerent, 
but being at peace with all nations, has a 
legal right to purchase and fit out ships 
of war in an English port or anywhere 
else. They are the best judges of the 
amount of naval force which they deem 
necessary for the protection of their coasts 
and their trade, and the British Govern- 
ment do not desire to interfere in such a 
matter. No doubt, if we thought the 


Greek Government intended to engage in 
a war with Turkey or any other Power 
with which we are in relations of friend- 
ship, we should remonstrate; but we are 
not at present in a position to think that 
any such intention exists on the part of the 


Greek Government. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
SAXONY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Why 
there was no diplomatic or consular re- 
presentative of Great Britain resident at 
Dresden, all other Powers having recog- 
nised agents there ; whether Mr. Barnard, 
who was properly attached to the late 
British Legation at Dresden, and who now 
resided at Gotha, might not be with ad- 
vantage transferred to Dresden ; and whe- 
ther a British Vice Consul might not be 
appointed, the nearest consular authority 
being now stationed at Leipsic ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: When last year I 
advised Her Majesty to withdraw the mis- 
sion then existing at Dresden, I did so on 
two grounds—the first, that Saxony hav- 
ing joined the North German Confedera- 
tion no diplomatic business of any im- 
portance remained to be transacted there, 
and it seemed to me that the maintenance 
of a mission at Dresden was an unnecessary 
expense, The second ground was that I 
wished, on the part of the British Govern- 
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ment, to give an early and public mark of 
adhesion to the policy of North German 
Unity. Now, however, the Union of North 
Germany is an accomplished fact—a fact 
with which no person proposes to inter- 
fere. I certainly still think that to re- 
tain at Dresden a mission, costing some 
£4,000 a year, would be needless expen- 
diture of public money. But it is a fact 
that there is a considerable resident 
English population in that capital, and 
many complaints have been made to me 
at various times of the absence of any 
British official to attend to their require- 
ments. I find that all the other great 
Powers have retained Ministers there ; and 
though not proposing to re-establish the 
mission, I do intend to compromise the 
matter by sending a Secretary of Legation 
to reside there as Chargé d’Affaires. This 
can be done at small cost, and it will, I 
believe, be satisfactory to the public and 
meet the wishes of the British population 
in Dresden. With regard to the question 
of removing Mr. Barnard, I think the ar- 
rangement I propose would be found more 
convenient. I am disposed to doubt whe- 
ther the appointment of a Vice Consul 
would be necessary ; but that is a point 
which may be reserved for future con- 
sideration. 


Telegraph Lines. 


INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH LINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FINLAY asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the following 
statement in the morning newspapers was 
correct :— 

“Communication by the Indo-European tele- 
graph lines is interrupted owing to a defect in the 
Persian Gulf cable ;” 
also, whether there was any certainty of a 
land line of telegraph wires from Egypt 
to Massowah being completed before the 
rainy season commenced in Abyssinia? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it was true that the communications by 
the Indo-European telegraph lines had 
been partially interrupted, but it was not 
in consequence of any defect of the cable, 
but of a breakage which appeared to have 
taken place about 100 miles from Con- 
stantinople. That circumstance occasioned 
some small delay ; but the communication 
was kept up over the injured part by 
means of messengers. He yesterday re- 
ceived separate telegraphic despatches 
from India which were rather behind 
their time, the earliest being dated the 
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25th and the last the 27th of November. 
He apprehended, therefore, that communi- 
eations were still open, though messages 
were partially delayed in consequence of 
the break. With regard to the second 
Question, he was not aware precisely of 
the state of forwardness of the Egyptian 
land line telegraph ; but he did not think 
there would be any means of telegraphic 
communication completed to Massowah 
before the commencement of the rainy 
season. 

In reply to Lord Jonn Hay, 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he presumed commercial messages were 
forwarded by messengers over the broken 
part of the line in the same manner as 
Government messages ; but he had no in- 
formation on the subject. 


INCOME TAX BILL—[Bu 16.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Hunt.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Additional Rates of Duty to 
be charged on half-yearly and quarterly 
Assessments.) 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that this was 
the first time such a Bill had been intro- 
duced after the commencement of the se- 
cond half year, and that there were several 
Indian and other securities on which both 
the half yearly dividends had been already 
paid. He wished, therefore, to know 
whether the Government proposed to 
adopt any plan for making those dividends 
chargeable ? 

Mr. HUNT said, the attention of the 
Government had been given to this point, 
but they were advised that the amount in 
question was so infinitesimal that it was 
not worth while to make any special pro- 
vision for bringing it into charge. The 
amount, as they were advised, that could 
in any case be collected did not exceed 
£18,000, and they saw no method of 
bringing it into charge. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Relief to Persons whose In- 
comes are under two hundred a Year.) 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH pointed out 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
double the tax for the last quarter of the 
year, which would be a serious burden on 


persons of limited incomes. He wished 
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for an explanation of this clause, which 
was taken from the Act of 1863, and was 
very obscurely worded. He believed, in- 
deed, when first adopted, very few Mem- 
bers understood it. 

Mr. HUNT replied, that he was unable 
to say whether very few Members under- 
stood the provision when first introduced. 
He perfectly understood it himself, and 
had not till now heard it charged with 
ambiguity. No doubt, such provisions 
were often drawn in rather technical lan- 
guage by officials skilled in the manage- 
ment of the public finances ; but‘this clause 
had been in operation without leading to 
any difficulty, and he hoped therefore 
his hon. Friend would not suggest any. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


TOTNES, &., WRITS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that on a previous evening his attention 
had been called by the hon. Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Otway) to the form in which 
the 12th section of the Reform Act had 
been framed, in which it was provided that 
the election of Members for the boroughs 
of Totnes, Great Yarmouth, Lancaster, 
and Reigate should cease and determine 
after the Reform Act came into operation. 
He had since looked into the matter, and 
found that it was not sufficient to meet a 
possible case that might arise by a Resolu- 
tion of that House. He had therefore 
brought in a short Bill which provided 
that no writ or warrant should be issued 
for the election of a Member or Members 
for these boroughs after the passing of that 
Act, and that no registration of voters 
should take place in any of those bo- 
roughs. 


Bill to forbid the issue of Writs for Members 
to serve in this present Parliament for the Bo- 
roughs of Totnes, Reigate, Great Yarmouth, and 
Lancaster, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Artorney Generat and Mr. Souicitor GENERAL, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 3, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oath—The Lord Elphin- 
stone. 

Pustic Brrs—First Reading— Income Tax *; 
Consolidated Fund (£2,000,000) * ; Totnes, &e. 
Writs * (7). 

Second Reading—Sales of Reversions (5); Me- 
tropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment 
[8]. 


GAMBLING IN HONG KONG AND HELI- 
GOLAND.—QUESTION. 


Lorv TAUNTON said, he wished to 
ask two Questions deeply affecting the 
honour and. character of this country. 
He was induced to do so, because he 
understood that an ordinance had come 
home from Hong Kong licensing some 
gambling - houses in the colony. At 
the time that he held the seals of the 
Colonial Office a similar ordinance came 
home, and he felt it his duty to recom- 
mend that the sanction of the Crown 
should not be given. It was reported in 
the papers that the sanction of the Crown 
had been given in the present instance ; 
but he had since received information 
which led him to doubt that such was the 
case, and the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buckingham) probably would have no ob- 
jection to give their Lordships accurate 
information upon the subject. At a place 
nearer home there was reason to believe 
that a notorious public gambling - house 
had also been established. Heligoland 
during the summer was very much re- 
sorted to for purposes of health and bath- 
ing, especially by the citizens of Ham- 
burg; and these complained that their 
young men, belonging principally to mer- 
cantile houses, were there attracted to the 
gaming table, to the serious injury of 
their interests and prospects. It certainly 
was not creditable to this country that a 
gambling-house should exist under-British 
protection so close to our own shores. He 
remembered that when at the Colonial 
Office he had sent out peremptory instruc- 
tions to put an end to the system, and he 
now heard with some surprise that it was 
still in existence. He wished to ask the 
noble Duke, Whether he was prepared to 
lay upon the table any Papers showing 
what the facts in these two cases really 
were ? 

Tur Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, it 
was quite true that both at Heligoland and 
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Hong Kong gambling-houses existed, and 
that their existence was an evil to those 
colonies, and, to some extent, an imputa- 
tion on our administration. They were 
no doubt a very great evil, which ought 
to be put an end to at the earliest possible 
opportunity. With regard to Heligoland, 
there was only one gambling-house, but 
the last renewal of the lease under which 
the property was held, granted in 1855, 
would not expire until January, 1871. 
He had been in communication with the 
authorities of the Island, and also with 
the Governor, as to whether the practice 
could be discontinued earlier; but it was 
very doubtful whether, under the peculiar 
arrangements of the colony, that would 
be possible. Certain funds belonging to 
the orphans of the Island had really no 
other security than the income derived 
from this property, let and used as a 
gambling-house. Peremptory instructions, 
however, had been given to the Governor 
to see that during the current year, and as 
far as necessary during the remainder of 
the lease, the revenue received should be 
applied to no other purpose than to the 
reduction of the debt charged upon this 
property, so as to facilitate the abo- 
lition, at the earliest moment, of what 
really might be called one of the institu- 
tions of the Island. There would be no 
objection to lay on the table a copy of the 
lease, if one existed in this country ; and, 
if not, one could be applied for. With 
regard to Hong Kong, it was quite true 
that an ordinance was sent home from the 
colony in 1866, which provided for the 
general improvement and for the mainte- 
nance of order and cleanliness in the 
colony. This ordinance contained a clause 
to the following effect :— 

“And whereas the evils of gambling in the 
colony are found to be on the increase, notwith- 
standing the application of the penal laws in 
force for their prevention, and it is expedient to 
devise and adopt further measures for the gradual 
control and ultimate suppression thereof; be it 
therefore enacted that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor in Council from time to time to frame 
and pass such rules, regulations, and conditions as 
may be deemed expedient for the total suppres- 
sion, or in the meanwhile for the better limitation 
and control of gambling in this colony, with power 
from time to time to alter and amend such rules 
and regulations or repeal the same or any part 
thereof.” 

A copy of that ordinance arrived in this 
country in the latter part of the year 1866, 
and came under the notice of the noble 
Earl who was then at the head of the 
Colonial Office (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
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and, after some considerable investigation, 
the noble Earl came to the conclusion 
which was expressed in his despatch to 
the Governor of Hong Kong, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“ Looking to the special circumstances and the 
state of society to be found in the Chinese com- 
munity at Hong Kong, I am led to the conclusion 
that the evils arising from this apparently irre- 
pressible vice require and justify exceptional 
treatment.” 

That despatch of the noble Earl was dated 
in November of last year. On receiving 
it the Governor of Hong Kong remon- 
strated against the limitation proposed, 
and argued very strongly in favour of a 
practice which appeared to have been very 
common in some of the Chinese cities— 
namely, that of granting Government 
licences to gambling-houses, not with the 
view of putting them down, but with the 
object of obtaining a large revenue from 
them, and of insuring that no other such 
houses should be opened. This remon- 
strance from the Governor came into his 
(the Duke of Buckingham’s) hands almost 
immediately after he had undertaken the 
duties of head of the Colonial Office, and 
he at once proceeded to review the cir- 
cumstances which had induced the Earl 
of Carnarvon to give the instructions 
objected to by the Governor. In the 
course of his investigations he found 
that the view taken by the Governor had 
frequently been put forward by the an- 
thorities of Hong Kong. At the time when 
Lord Stanley and his noble Friend (the 
Karl of Carnarvon) were at the Colonial 
Office a long correspondence took place 
upon this subject, in which it was dis- 
tinctly announced that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not and would not sanc- 
tion the raising of revenue from such a 
source. He further found that under the 
system hitherto adopted by the police the 
number of gambling-houses and of those 
frequenting them had considerably in- 
creased instead of diminishing, and that 
the Government of the colony had found 
themselves unable to put down the evil. 
The facility with which the practice was 
carried on he found to result from the 
system adopted by the proprietors of the 
gambling-houses of regularly bribing the 
police—a system which, of course, had a 
most demoralizing effect upon that force. 
After a careful consideration of the whole 
subject, he had come to the conclusion 
that the decision arrived at by his noble 
Predecessor was the right one, and that 
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the first step towards the suppression of 
these houses was to obtain a full know- 
ledge of them by means of a compulsory 
registration. Under these circumstances, 
he informed the Governor that he declined 
to sanction any departure from the pre- 
vious instructions, and that any charges 
that might be made on the registration 
of the houses should be such as should 
merely meet the expenses incurred in 
keeping them under surveillance and the 
control of the police. In the meanwhile 
the rumour that it was the intention 
of the Governor to grant licences had 
spread through the adjoining towns, and 
numerous offers were made to the Gover- 
nor of large sums for the privilege of 
keeping gaming-houses in Hong Kong. In 
consequence of the spread of these ru- 
mours he (the Duke of Buckingham) had 
considered it necessary to repeat to the 
Governor his instructions that no revenues 
could be permitted to be raised through 
granting such licences, and that his at- 
tention should be directed towards the 
ultimate suppression of these houses, and 
not towards drawing a revenue out of 
them. It appeared that subsequently to 
the despatch of those instructions a certain 
number of these houses had been regis- 
tered, and that considerable fees had been 
paid by their proprietors; but at the pre- 
sent moment the Government had not re- 
ceived from the Governor a copy of the 
rules and regulations under which the re- 
gistration had taken place, neither were 
they aware of the steps that the Governor 
had taken in the matter. The object 
which both he and his noble Predecessor 
had in view in the instructions they had 
sent to the Governor of the colony was to 
secure the ultimate suppression of these 
gaming-houses, and they never for one 
moment thought of permitting revenue 
to be raised by means of licensing such 
places. There certainly appeared to be 
an inordinate desire.in the colony that the 
revenues should be raised by any means 
except that of taxation ; but those who 
advocated such a system would receive no 
support from Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Governor had intimated his opinion 
that in a very short period, if stringent 
means were adopted, the evil of gaming 
would be extirpated in the island in the 
same manner that piracy had been put 
down ; but the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was that the spirit of 
gambling was so innate among the Chinese 
population that, although it might be 
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greatly mitigated, the evil would not be 
entirely removed within the time contem- 
plated by the Governor. In conclusion, he 
had to say that he had no objection what- 
ever to laying the ordinances upon the 
table of their Lordships’ House, but that 
he could not consent to lay upon the 
table a Correspondence which was not yet 
hrought to a conclusion. 


ADJOURNMENT FOR THE RECESS. 
STATEMENT. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
wish to state for the information of this 
House that I find that the business of the 
House of Commons will be brought to a 
close certainly by Friday next ; and there- 
fore I think it desirable that the adjourn- 
ment of both Houses should not be post- 
poned longer than that day. In order 
that the business of this House may be 
concluded within that period I have to 
propose to your Lordships to sit for a 
short time to-morrow, for the purpose of 
advancing a stage certain Bills to which 
no objection has been raised. I was afraid 
at first that, even in the event of your 
Lordships agreeing to the proposition I 
have just made, it would be impossible to 
adjourn the House before Saturday; but 
if the business is got through on an early 
hour on Friday, we may be able to adjourn 
on that day until the ordinary period of 
meeting in February. 


SALES OF REVERSIONS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 5.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was to place the sales 
of reversions and ordinary sales of land in 
possession upon an equal footing. Under 
the existing law a purchaser of a reversion 
must prove that he has given adequate 
value for the property—a proof which was 
not required in the case of the sale of pro- 
perty in possession. In one instance, 
where the purchaser had evidently acted 
in the most upright and fair manner, the 
Judges had felt bound by the authorities 
to reverse the decision of the Master of the 
Rolls holding the sale in question good. 
All that the Bill now before the House 


proposed to do was to enact that the pur- 
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chase of a reversion should not be set 
aside merely upon the ground of the in- 
adequacy of the price paid, leaving the law 
as it at present stood in cases of fraud, 
overreaching, or gross inadequacy from 
which fraud may be presumed. He 
thought he need say no more to induce 
their Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 4.) 
(The Lord Clinton.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Clinton.) 

Lorpv CLINTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
it had been introduced for the purpose of 
remedying a defect in an Act which was 
passed last Session by alteriag its 6th 
clause, so that it should no longer apply 
to costermongers or other itinerant trades- 
men, and by this means to place the 
costermongers in the same position they 
occupied before the passing of that Act, 
with the exception that they were to be 
under the control of the Commissioners of 
Police, If this Bill were not passed, not 
only would serious injury be inflicted upon 
these persons, but considerable loss and 
great inconvenience would be caused to 
numbers of poor persons throughout the 
metropolis who were enabled through the 
means of itinerant vendors of provisions to 
obtain articles of food and small luxuries 
more cheaply and more readily than they 
could do in any other way. He trusted 
that their Lordships would consent to read 
the Bill a second time. 


Motion ageeed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zhursday next. 


PROCESSIONS (IRELAND). 
ADDRESS POR PAPERS. 


Lorv DUFFERIN, in moving an Ad- 
dress for Police Reports of the recent 
Processions in Ireland, said, he would take 
that opportunity of asking the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government, Whether 
his attention had been directed to certain 
processions which were said to have taken 
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place in Cork and other parts of Ireland 
with the avowed object of eliciting an ex- 
pression of sympathy from certain portions 
of the population in favour of the unfor- 
tunate men who had recently been executed 
at Manchester? He was, of course, aware 
that, however intense might have been the 
spirit of partisanship which gave birth to 
these demonstrations, it was quite pos- 
sible that those who took part in them had 
kept within the letter of the law, and 
therefore had not rendered themselves lia- 
ble to any punishment ; and upon this 
point, therefore, he did not wish to express 
any opinion whatever, nor to elicit one 
from Her Majesty’s Government. In all 
probability, the Government had not yet 
in its possession sufficiently full informa- 
tion as to what had occurred to enable 
them to arrive at a conclusion upon the 
subject. Nor did he wish to speak in any 
harsh terms of the processionists them- 
selves. He deeply deplored that these 
demonstrations should have been made, 
because they implied the existence of an 
uvhealthy and unfortunate state of feel- 
ing in the minds of a certain class of the 
population of Ireland. But when their 
Lordships recollected that within the last 
few days the popular press of Ireland— 
including, he was sorry to say, some 
of the most respectable of the journals 
of that country—had persisted in repre- 
senting that the murder of the unfortunate 
policeman Brett in the discharge of his 
duty was an unforeseen and an uninten- 
tional accident, and that the execution of 
Allen and his accomplices was not carried 
into effect for the purpose of vindicating 
our outraged laws, but to gratify a vindic- 
tive and anti-Irish spirit on the part of 
the English Government, they could not be 
surprised that an essentially warm-hearted 
and affectionate people like the Irish 
should give expression to feelings which 
such gross misrepresentations as those to 
which he had referred were calculated to 
elicit. The purpose for which he had 
ventured to rise was to impress upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity for 
an impartial enforcement from one end of 
Ireland te the other of the Party Proces- 
sions Act without regard to religious creed | 
or to political opinion. 
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Processions Act any procession, no matter 
however orderly it might be, or however 
respectable the persons composing it, would 
render those forming it liable to prosecution 
if any of them decorated themselves with 
party colours, The case to which he had re- 
ferred as having occurred in his own county 
was that of Mr. Johnston and his friends, 
who had organized a procession from one 
small town to another. The magistrates 
went thoroughly into the case, and gave it 
their most patient attention. It was clearly 
proved that no breach of the peace had been 
committed, and that nothing could have 
been more orderly or more respectably 
conducted ; but it was also clearly estab- 
lished that while proceeding along the 
public thoroughfare some of those who 
formed the procession had worn party 
colours. The magistrates, upon this evi- 
dence, felt themselves bound to come to 
the conclusion that the parties had placed 
themselves within the provisions of the 
Act, and that therefore the only course 
open to them was to send the case to the 
assizes. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate than that an impression should become 
prevalent that the law was different in one 
part of Ireland to what it was in another, 
and that the Party Processions Act was to 
be enforced with rigour in the Northern 
district of the Island, while it was per- 
mitted to be broken with impunity in the 
South. Of course, he was aware it had 
been said that those who took part in the 
processions in question had only worn 
green, and that as green was not a party, 
but a national colour, those wearing it had 
not brought themselves within the provi- 
sions of the Act. That was a legal ques- 
tion which he was not in a position to 
discuss ; but he could not help feeling that 

an Orangeman who had been put into gaol © 
for wearing a blue riband would find a 
difficulty in assenting to the distinction 
drawn between the guilt of wearing the 
different colours. Their Lordships were 
all aware that green was the national 
colour of Ireland, and that all Irishmen 
were proud to wear it on certain occasions ; 
but unfortunately that colour had, in many 
instances, been degraded from a national 
colour to a party emblem, and had acquired 


He did so the | as sinister a significance as orange or blue. 


more earnestly inasmuch as he had very He was certainly no friend to the Orange So- 
recently been called upon in the official | | ciety—he had no sympathy with what he 
position he held in his own county to as- | might term the presumptuous way in which 
sist in the rigorous application of the re- ‘the Orangemen claimed for themselves a 


gulations of that Act. 


As their Lordships monopoly of loyalty inIreland. He acknow- 


would probably remember, under the — ledged that they were a loyal, orderly, and 
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respectable body of men; but he was con- | bound to offer him my sincere thanks for 
vinced there were thousands in Ireland | the very handsome manner in which he 
who, though not Orangemen, and abhor- | has spoken of the motives and the conduct 
ring the name of the society, were every | of Her Majesty’s Government in dealing 
whit as loyal as the members of that body. with the difficult question of the various 
But that was no reason why they should | denominational processions in Ireland. I 
be dealt with differently from the rest | may also say that the noble Lord did me 
their fellow-countrymen, and he confessed | no more than justice in stating that he en- 
he should find difficulty in suppressing |tirely disclaimed any idea of connecting 
feelings of indignation if the law were ap-| me with the Orange Society in Ireland. I 
plied towards one portion of Her Majesty’s | have no hesitation, while at all times I 
subjects in one way, while in reference to | am willing to bear testimony to the loyalty 
another portion it received a different in-| of that body—a loyalty which I am far 
terpretation. It was on that account that | from admitting to belong to them exclu- 
he had ventured to take this opportunity | sively—in expressing my deep regret that 
of pressing upon Her Majesty’s Govern- | | they should be in the habit of keeping up 
ment the necessity of an impartial appli- processions, anniversaries, and celebrations 
cation of the Party Processions Act—so | which cannot but be displeasing under cer- 
far, of course, as that Act might be found | tain circumstances to a large portion of 
applicable—to every portion or party in| their fellow-countrymen, who entertain 
Ireland; and he felt convinced that the | different religious views; and I have the 
observations he had made were consonant | satisfaction of knowing that that feeling 
with the feelings of the noble Earl oppo- | of regret is shared by many of the most 
site. NoGovernment had given more tan- | distinguished leaders of the Orange party 
gible proof of its determination to ad- themselves. There are many distinguished 
minister the law in Ireland with perfect | members of that society who think that, 
impartiality than the present Government, | even when care is taken not to. fall within 
and it was only those who were ac-/| the letter of the law prohibiting party pro- 
quainted with the vehemence of opinion | cessions in Ireland, still on the ordinary 
on this subject in Ireland who could ap-' grounds of good feeling, processions which 
preciate the difficulties they had to en-| are in the slightest degree calculated to 
counter in adopting such a course. It is! raise unpleasant feelings between members 
true he would not be justified in identify- of different religions ought to be avoided. 
ing the noble Earl with the Orange So- I entirely concur also in what the noble 
ciety ; but it was a fact that the mem- Lord has said about the unfortunate state 
bers of that society were always more of feeling in Ireland —a state of feeling 
ready to extend their confidence to the fostered, as I am sorry to say it has been, 
noble Earl’s Government than to any other | by a large portion of the publie press of 
great party in the State; and among its | that country, who have entirely misrepre- 
chiefs were to be reckoned many of the| sented the course which Her Majesty’s 
noble Earl’s stanchest supporters. Conse- | Government felt it their painful duty to 
quently, Her Majesty’s Government must | pursue with regard to the unfortunate men 
have had very many inducements to act | who suffered capital punishment the other 
with less vigour than they had done, and/day. Nothing can be more contrary to 
it was on that account that he was glad | truth than to imagine that a revengeful 
to have the opportunity of thanking the | or vindictive spirit, or even political feel- 
noble Earl for the impartiality which he | ing, actuated the Government in the per- 
had displayed in connection with the ap- | formance of what they regarded as an ex- 
plication of this law; and he was also| | tremely painful duty. It was not, in point 
encouraged, on the same account, to re-| ‘of fact, a political offence at all of which 
commend the occurrences to which he had | | those men were guilty; it was a deliberate 
referred to the consideration of the noble | | and premeditated murder—that is to say, 
Earl, and of the Irish Government. The it was a premeditated and determined act 
noble Lord concluded by moving an Ad-| of violence, to be supported by murder if 
dress to Her Majesty for Police Reports necessary, and I cannot regard murder as 
of the recent Processions in Ireland. less murder because executed in pursuance 

Tne Eart or DERBY: My Lords, not | of a treasonable object. Therefore, with 
only can I not find any fault with the | no vindictive feeling — indeed, with the 
language which the noble Lord has used desire of carrying the prerogative of mercy 
in asking for these Returns, but I feel| as far as possible—we could not but be- 
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lieve that we should have been guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty if we had al- 
lowed an act of deliberate and premedi- 
tated murder to pass without making such 
a signal example as would show that trea- 
son was not to be played with in this 
country—that it is an offence that involves 
the most serious consequences and must be 
visited with the most serious penalties of 
the law. We were in hopes, undoubtedly, 
when last year we forbore from executing 
the final sentence of the law upon Burke, 
that the conciliatory spirit by which we 
were actuated would have a beneficial 
effect in preventing the recurrence of simi- 
lar crimes. Unfortunately, we have found 
that we were mistaken; unfortunately, it 
may be, the determination of the Govern- 
ment not to carry out the extreme sentence 
of the law in that case may have encour- 
aged others in the belief that they could 
commit crimes of the deepest dye with 
comparative impunity. It became abso- 
lutely necessary therefore to show that the 
Government was not to be deterred, either 
by the number of those engaged in the 
commission of these offences, or by the 
number of those by whom an extension 
of clemency was demanded, from doing 
that from which we felt it impossible, 
consistently with our duty, to shrink. It 
is, I think, a most unhappy circumstance 
that in Ireland the feelings of the people 
on both sides should be so excitable, so 
easily raised, and so easily led aside, so 
that almost the whole duty of the Govern- 
ment in that country is to act as a me- 
diator between contending parties, and 
to prevent bloodshed and mutual vio- 
lence. The noble Lord did justice to 
Her Majesty’s Government in the impar- 
tiality which he attributed to them. In 
an official answer which I made to the 
Orange party generally when applied to 
for the repeal of the Party Processions Act 
—an answer which the noble Lord may, 
perhaps, have seen—I said that while we 
regarded that Act as exceptional legisla- 
tion, it was called for by the exceptional 
state of feeling in Ireland. I added, more- 
over, that it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to enforce the law, as the noble 
Lord acknowledges we have ‘done, impar- 
tially and fairly between all parties, and 
not to connive at any violation of it, or at 
any offence which might bring the parties 
engaged within the provisions of the Act. 
But the noble Lord must excuse me if I 
say that he has to a certain extent miscon- 
strued the provisions of this Act. The 
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Party Processions Act does not say that it 
is penal to wear a riband of a particular 
colour, even if that riband may be taken 
to indicate a certain phase of political feel- 
ing on the part of the wearer. The words 
of the Act are these— 

“ That from and after the passing of this Act all 
assemblies of persons in Ireland who shall meet 
and parade together or join in procession, and 
who shall bear, wear, or have among them or any 
of them any firearms or other offensive weapons, 
or any banner, emblem, flag, or symbol, the display 
whereof may be calculated or tend to provoke 
animosity between different classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, or who shall be accompanied by 
any person or persons playing music or singing 
any song which may be calculated or tend to pro- 
voke animosity between different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, shall be unlawful assemblies, 
and every person present thereat shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished accordingly.” 

Now, however much one may regret the 
tone of public feeling which induces per- 
sons either in this country or in Ireland to 
regard those unfortunate persons who have 
forfeited their lives in the light rather 
of political martyrs instead of offenders 
against the law of their country, neither 
in this country nor in Ireland, as far as I 
am aware, have any demonstrations of 
sympathy or regret been held in which 
those engaged in the demonstrations have 
brought themselves by the display of any 
“banner, emblem, flag, or symbol,” under 
the Party Processions Act, or exposed 
themselves to the penalties of the law. 
The question was carefully considered 
previous to the demonstrations which took 
place in Dublin and Cork, whether the 
processions were such as to excite reason- 
able apprehensions of disturbance ; but it 
was the opinion of the local authorities 
that no breach of the law was probable, 
and, in point of fact, there was no violence 
or disturbance of the public peace. The 
character of the processiuns was no doubt 
greatly to be deplored; but, at the same 
time, there was no violation either of the 
ordinary law or of the Party Processions 
Act, so far as our present information goes, 
to justify Her Majesty’s Government in 
taking any steps to interfere with the pro- 
cessions, or to punish the persons who took 
part in them. Further information may 
show a different state of things; but, on 
the one hand, while Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are determined to enforce the 
law impartially and firmly against all who 
may violate it from political motives on 
the one side or the other; on the other 
hand, I am quite sure the noble Lord 
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will not wish us to strain the law, and 
attempt to bring within its limits offences 
which do not fairly come within the scope 
and purpose of the Act. I assure the 
noble Lord that he said truly that i had 
no sympathy with the Orange party, nor 
have I any peculiar sympathy with the 
Roman Catholie population in the South. 
Her Majesty’s Government are determined 
to enforce the law firmly, temperately, 
and, above all, impartially. I am much 
obliged to the noble Lord for the credit he 
has given to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the present Executive for carrying out 
the Party Processions Act with perfect 
impartiality up to the present time. I am 
not aware that any persons have subjected 
themselves to the penalty of the law; but 
if it should come to the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Government that any have so 
subjected themselves, they will without 
vindictiveness, but at the same time 
temperately and firmly, discharge the 
duty cast upon them, and vindicate the law 
of the land. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 


drawn. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, December 3, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Member Sworn—Right Hon. 
Edward Strathearn Gordon, for Thetford. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—Church Rates Aboli- 
tion *; Church Rates Regulation * ; Railway 
and Gas Shares. 

First Reading—Church Rates Abolition * [21] ; 
Church Rates Regulation * [22]; Railway and 
Gas Shares [23]. 

Second Reading—Totnes, &e. Writs [20]. 

Committee—Totnes, &e. Writs [20]. 

Report—Totnes, &e. Writs [0]. 

Third Reading —Income Tax [16]; Consoli- 
dated Fund (£2,000,000)* ; Totnes, &c. Writs 
[20], and passed. 


THE LATE MEMBER FOR ANDOVER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked the 
Government, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to advise the Crown 
to confer a title of dignity on a gentle- 
man who was for a short time a Member 
of this House for the Borough of Andover, 
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on account of his having vacated his seat 
in order to provide a seat for one of the 
Law Officers of the Crown ? 

Lorp STANLEY : It is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to advise the 
Crown to confer a title upon any gentle- 
man on account of his having vacated his 
seat in order to provide one for a Law 
Officer of the Crown. Such a use of the 
patronage of the Crown we should con- 
sider improper, not to say corrupt. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether it 
is his intention to introduce any measure 
with reference to the Laws which regu- 
lated the Mercantile Marine before the 
Recess ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
already stated that a measure for the im- 
provement and consolidation of the laws 
relating to commercial shipping was in 
course of preparation by the Board of 
Trade. It was a work that required very 
great care and that would occupy much 
time, and the utmost that could be done 
would be to introduce it in good time 
after the re-assembling of Parliament in 
February. 


NAVAL CHAPLAINS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EYKYN asked the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, If it is the intention of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
improve the position, pay, and organiza- 
tion of the duties of the Naval Chaplains? 

Mr. CORRY said, that the subject was 
under consideration, not only as respected 
naval chaplains, but also as regarded 
Roman Catholic and other clergymen. The 
question presented some difficulties in con- 
sequence of the peculiar character of the 
naval service, and no determination had as 
yet been arrived at. 


SCOTLAND—THE SUPREME CIVIL 
COURTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to bring forward any Measure 
in February, or soon after, so as to obviate 
the dissatisfaction said to exist owing to 
the ‘great expense, delay, and uncer- 
tainty’ attending the administration of 
justice in the Supreme Civil Courts of 
Scotland ? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he could 


not admit that the administration of 
justice by the ‘Supreme Civil Courts in 
Scotland was correctly described by the 
terms used in the Question. It would be 
improper in answering a Question to com- 
ment on the statement from which the 
terms of the Question were quoted, and he 
would therefore proceed to answer it. In 
virtue of the powers they possessed, the 
Courts had within the last eighteen months 
made very considerable improvements, 
calculated to prevent delay and expense, 
* and which had been successful; and he had 
given some consideration to the question 
whether still further improvement might 
not be effected by a Legislative measure 
affecting the forms of process. If the 
state of Scotch business would admit of it, 
it was probable that some such measure 
would be brought forward in the course 
of the Session. He must be allowed also 
to observe that, under the Debts Recovery 
Act of last Session, an action for the re- 
covery of an account, the last item of 
which was dated the 27th of September, 
had been decided by the Sheriff as local 
judge, and had been decided on appeal by 
the Court of Session ; so he thought it 
could not be said the Government were 
negligent of their duties in this respect. 


SHIELDS FOR MALTA AND GIBRALTAR, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he begged to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he has taken any and what steps 
to prevent the erection of the Shields sent 
to Malta and Gibraltar until the result of 
the inquiry by the Committee of which he 
announced the appointment on Monday 
last shall have been submitted to the 
House ; whether he can inform the House 
when it is proposed that the experiments 
with reference to the Plymouth and Ber- 
muda Forts shall take place ; whether it 
is true that, contrary to the custom usually 
observed on such occasions, the experi- 
ments which took place at Shoeburyness 
on the 25th of October last to test the 
Malta and Gibraltar Shields was kept 
strictly private, even the representatives 
of the Press being excluded from the 
ground; whether the Shield was not 
closely covered up in tarpaulins immedi- 
ately after being shot at, and by whose 
orders was this strict privacy maintained ; 
if he will inform the House whether the 
specifications and drawings issued from the 
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War Office for the Target intended to be 
shot at as a true section of the Plymouth 
and Bermuda Forts were in fact identical 
with the specifications and drawings issued 
for the original contract for that Fort and 
if they were not identical, by whose orders 
were the alterations made, and what steps 
have been taken, if any, to procure a per- 
fectly correct section of the Fort as it is 
being manufactured ; and, if he will in- 
form the House whether it is the intention 
of the Government to observe the same 
degree of privacy with reference to the 
experiments to be made to test the prin- 
ciple upon which the Plymouth and Ber- 
muda Forts are to be constructed ? 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would give the best answer he could to 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
called a Question, but which was really a 
long series of inquiries. He would take 
the Questions in the order they stood. His 
answer to the first was that he had not 
taken any steps to prevent the erection of 
the shield sent to Malta and Gibraltar un- 
til the result of the inquiry by the Com- 
mittee, of which he announced the ap- 
pointment on Monday, had been submitted 
to the House—in fact, it had not been in 
his power to do so. The shields were sent 
out to Malta and Gibraltar some months 
ago; with orders that they should be put 
in their places ; but, whether or not they 
had been completely placed, he was unable 
to say. He begged to add that if it ap- 
peared as the result of trial necessary that 
they should be made stronger, there would 
be no difficulty in strengthening them in 
their places. In answer to the second 
Question, he was unable to say with preci- 
sion when it was proposed that the experi- 
ments with reference to the Plymouth and 
Bermuda forts should take place. The 
target was being constructed under a con- 
tract, and from what he heard he appre- 
hended it would be nearly two months 
from this time before it could be com- 
pleted. Whenever that target trial took 
place, it was his intention to be present, 
and he should be happy if the hon. Mem- 
ber would accompany him. As to the 
third Question, he could hardly say that 
the experiments which took place at Shoe- 
buryness on the 25th of October to test 
the Malta and Gibraltar shields were kept 
strictly private, and that the representa- 
tives of the press were excluded, inasmuch 
as a day or two afterwards an accurate 
account appeared in The Standard news- 
paper; but, certainly, it was intended to 
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exclude the press on that occasion, and its 
representatives had received no permission 
to be present, As to the fourth Question, 
it was quite true that immediately after 
the experiments the shield was closely 
covered up in tarpaulins; but he could 
not say by whose orders the press were 
excluded and the shield was covered up. 
No order to that effect proceeded from the 
War Office, and he believed that such 
privacy as was maintained was the sponta- 
neous decision of the officer on the spot 
representing the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee. With respect to the fifth Question, 
the most important part of it, as he under- 
stood, consisted in the inquiry whether this 
target was to be a bond fide honest section 
of the fort as it was intended to be con- 
structed? He (Sir John Pakington) had 
given the most strict injunctions that the 
target should be a faithful and correct re- 
presentation of the Plymouth and Bermuda 
forts as it was intended to erect them. 
He did not say that in the erection of the 
target there might not be some slight de- 
viation, on account of the fact to which 
he had alluded on a former day—that in 
erecting a section of this kind, it was diffi- 
cult to give it anything like the real strength 
and solidity of a connected building, such as 
an entire fort. Therefore, some additional 
strength might be required ; but he had 
given the strictest orders that there should 
be nothing like unfairness, and that the 
target when erected should be a bond fide 
section of the fort as it was intended to 
complete it. The last Question was one of 
no inconsiderable national importance. It 
was, whether the Government intended to 
observe the same degree of privacy as that 
described with reference to the experi- 
ments to be made to test the principle 
upon which the Plymouth and Bermuda 
forts were to be constructed? His answer 
to the Question as it stood was simply that 
he did not intend the attempt at privacy 
to be repeated. He would take the oppor- 
tunity of saying it was a question how far 
it was desirable for the interests of the 
country that these experiments should be 
witnessed by representatives of the press 
and by foreign military officers. The 
question had lately received serious con- 
sideration at the Admiralty and at the 
War Office. The Government had con- 
sulted officers whom they thought most 
competent to give sound and judicious 
advice; and the result was this—In the 
first place, they were of opinion that if 
they desired secrecy in such a case it was 
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very difficult to obtain it; but the con- 
clusion at which they had arrived, from 
the best opinions they could obtain, was, 
that on the whole the interests of the 
country were more likely to gain than to 
lose by permitting these experiments to 
be public. It was therefore his inten- 
tion immediately to draw up regulations, 
which he would reserve the power to alter 
in the event of any peculiar circumstances 
rendering alteration necessary. Reserving 
this right, the rule will be that the repre- 
sentatives of the press and officers from . 
foreign countries might, on application at 
the proper quarter, obtain tickets which 
would enable them to witness these ex- 
periments. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the fifth 
Question—whether the specifications and 
drawings issued from the War Office for 
the target intended to be shot at as a true 
section of the Plymouth and Bermuda 
forts were, in fact, identical with the spe- 
cifications and drawings issued for the ori- 
ginal contract for that fort? ‘The noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) had been informed that they 
were not, and it was very important that 
they should know if any alterations had 
been made, and, if so, by whose authority. 

Srrk JOHN PAKINGTON said, he in- 
tended to answer this Question as dis- 
tinctly as he could, and thought he had 
done so. He had not himself seen the 
specifications and drawings, and he was 
not aware of any alterations ; but if there 
were any, they had been introduced for 
the purpose already mentioned—namely, 
in order to impart additional strength and 
stability to the target. If any alterations, 
except for that object, had been made—of 
which he was not aware—they had been 
made by order of the Engineer officer to 
whom had been intrusted the preparation 
of the specifications. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION—WATER 
SUPPLY.—QUESTION. 

Lorpv JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What preparations have 
been made for the artificial supply of fresh 
water at and in the neighbourhood of the 
point of disembarcation of the Abyssinian 
Expedition ; and if he will grant a Return 
of the amount of condensing power for the 
supply of fresh water in each vessel in- 
tended to be employed in the Expedition, 
including that of the condensing vessel to 
be stationed at Annesley Bay? 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
has been thought desirable that I should 
answer this Quéstion, inasmuch as the ar- 
rangements of the expedition have been 
left to the Governor of Bombay. We have 
no such detailed information in this country 
as would enable us to answer the specific 
Question put by the noble Lord; but I 
can give some information which may, 

erhaps, meet the point he raises. The 
Mies is aware that the course taken has 
been to send forward an advance party, 
under the command of Colonel Merewether, 
with a small committee of officers, who 
were to select a proper landing-place; and 
they were instructed, among other things, 
to fix upon a place where a proper supply 
of water could be obtained. They have 
selected Annesley Bay as the landing-place, 
where was at the moment a moderate sup- 
ply of water, but not such as was likely 
to be sufficient for a large force, should it 
land there. They therefore had recourse 
for the time to the condensing apparatus 
of the Euphrates, which was the vessel in 
Annesley Bay. A vessel, which left Eng- 
land in June last, took to Aden two con- 
densing machines, one able to supply 4,000 
and the other 2,000 gallons of water a 
day. The Government of Bombay were 
told that they might send on one of those, 
and a third condenser is about to be de- 
spatched from this country. With regard 
to the supply of water, I will read one or 
two extracts from the Report of the com- 
mittee of officers appointed to select a 
landing-place. They say— 


“There is a supply of excellent fresh water 
within a mile of the shore. This is found in a 
branch of the Huddas, and is renewed by occa- 
sional descents of that river, especially during this 
season of the year, from October to March. The 
villagers of Zoula draw from it all the year round; 
pits are sunk two to three feet below the surface 
of the ground, and the water freely flowsin. Water 
also is reported to be procurable, by digging, all 
along the Huddas, At sixteen miles from the 
shore there is a running stream, from a spring, 
yielding a plentiful supply of very good water ; 
this is perennial.” 


Colonel Merewether in his Report, re- 
ceived November 21, says— 


“On inquiry about water supply, it was stated 
that a running stream existed about twelve miles 
to the westward of Zoula Ata little under 
sixteen miles from the sea-shore, four hours’ 
marching, we came on the water—a clear, running 
stream, as pure as could be wished. There were 
two channels; we went to the head of one and 
found it a natural spring, arising from the side of 
a hill, and running quickly down into the torrent’s 
bed. The Arkeeko chief and people of the country 
who were with us said the flow was perennial, 
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never known to dry even in the hottest weather ; 
and, judging from the way it was running, the 
supply would be inexhaustible. This is a most 
important point, for it gives within easy access of 
the shore, at a place not far distant, a spot where 
the cattle might be sent on arrival from Egypt, 
India, or elsewhere. Cisterns can quickly be 
made in which the water could be caught, and 
animals drink from them without difficulty or 
mudding the water.” 

The information at present in possession of 
the Government is very meagre, we only 
know that the Committee have decided on 
selecting this landing-place, having refer- 
ence to the supply of water among other 
considerations. But by the next mail, 
which will probably arrive before the House 


‘adjourns, we shall receive much fuller de- 


tails on this subject, and I will communi- 
cate them to the House: With regard to 


the Return mentioned by the noble Lord, 
it shall be produced if he will move for it. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE — DIPLOMATIC 
AGENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAYLEY POTTER asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has any objection to give a 
Return of the names of the Zmployés in 
the Foreign Office who are allowed to act 
or do act as agents for officers holding 
Diplomatic or Consular appointments under 
the Crown? 

Lorv STANLEY: In anticipation of 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
have laid this Return on the table. 


NAVY—THE TRAINING 
SHIP “CHICHESTER.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he is aware that 
twenty of the destitute boys from the 
training ship Chichester, after having been 
duly passed and favourably reported upon 
by Sir Baldwin Walker, were struck off 
the books of the Formidable, because the 
certificates of their births could not be 
produced ; and, whether the First Lord 
of the Admiralty will deem it right to 
remove this obstacle to the employment 
of such boys in the Royal Navy, and will 
communicate his decision to the Commit- 
tee of the training ship Chichester ? 

Mr. CORRY: Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to say a few words in explanation 
of the circumstances to which the Ques- 
tion refers. By the 2nd clause of the 
Continuous Service Act, passed in 1853, 
it is provided that— 
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«“ Every boy entering when under the age of 
18 years into the naval service shall be liable to 
serve until he attain the age of 28 years.” 


But in order to make this entry binding 
it must be legal, and, as these boys are 
infants in the eye of the law, the entry 
is not legal unless it obtains the concur- 
rence of the parent or guardian of the 
boy. In consequence of this, immediately 
after the passing of the Continuous Ser- 
vice Act, in 1853, an Admiralty circular 
was issued, which is to the following 
effect :— 

“Boys must be over the age of 14}, and not 

above 16 years of age. They must have the 
written consent of parents or nearest relations, 
and must produce a certificate of birth from the 
registrar of the district in which they were born, 
or a declaration made by one of their parents be- 
fore a magistrate of the day on which they were 
born.” 
With reference to the necessity of this 
sanction to the entry of the boy I re- 
ferred the question to the Solicitor of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Bristow, who says— 

“The Act of 16 & 17 Vict. c. 69, sec. 2, con- 

templates a legal entry by boys, and this can only 
be attained by their being entered with the con- 
sent of their parent or guardian, If this legal 
entry is not effected, the boy or man can take 
advantage of the flaw, and either leave the ser- 
vice at will or refuse to be bound by the Naval 
Discipline Act. Of course, a boy having no parent 
or guardian cannot be legally entered.” 
Now, the cost of educating these boys is 
very considerable, and amounts, on an 
average, to £45 a year; so that in the 
case of a boy entering at 14} years of age 
and remaining tiil 18 more than £150 
would have been spent on his education, 
from which the country would derive little 
or no benefit if he then chose to leave the 
service. Perhaps the House may suppose 
that these claims to a discharge are of rare 
occurrence, but the contrary is the fact, 
and I am informed by my Colleague, Sir 
Sydney Dacres, that a great portion of his 
time is taken up with inquiries into appli- 
cations by boys and their parents for dis- 
charge on account of alleged illegality of 
entry. These applications average, | am 
told, five per week. In addition to this 
reason against dispensing with the certi- 
ficate of birth and the consent of the pa- 
rent, there are other objections which I 
cannot better state than in the words of 
Captain Tremlett, Captain of the Jmpreg- 
nable, training ship at Devonport, and also 
Superintendent of the other training ships 
at Portsmouth, Portland, Devonport, and 
Falmouth. He says— 
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Question. 
‘« Either a certificate of birth from the regis. 
trar of the district in which the candidate was born, 
or a declaration of age made by one of the parents 
before a magistrate, is absolutely requisite to de- 
termine the period at which the engagement from 
the age of eighteen is to commence ; the frauds as 
to age are numerous and very vexatious ; were 
this not very carefully attended to, large numbers 
would enter by misrepresentation, and, instead of 
getting strong, growing, and well-developed lads, 
we should be receiving dwarfs, who would in the 
end have to be discharged. As a rule, I have 
found that the development of lads from chari- 
table institutions is very poor, and that they are 
greatly wanting in physique, and, further, that 
they do not grow. ‘This I attribute to having in 
childhood been exposed to much privation, from 
which cause their system has received a shock 
which they rarely get over. Lastly, 1 beg to ob- 
serve that we experience no difficulty in recruiting 
boys from the inland counties, from which we ob- 
tain a supply of fine, healthy, and strong country 
agriculturists ; they soon become attached to the 
service, while the town boys, and especially those 
from London, are most restless, and endeavour to 
return to their old haunts.” 
I can corroborate this statement from a 
personal inspection of the two training 
ships at Devonport in September last. We 
were much struck with the great superi- 
ority of the boys on board the Jmpregnable 
over those on board the Jmplacable—the 
other ship, and we ascertained that the 
cause of this difference was that the boys 
in one case came from the neighbouring 
counties, while in the other case they were 
received from the large towns of Plymouth, 
Stoke, and Devonport, and the immediate 
neighbourhood. I can, however, assure my 
hon. Friend that, although we prefer boys 
from the agricultural districts, those to 
whom his Question refers were not rejected 
because they came from the Chichester, but 
simply because they could not comply with 
the rules of the service by producing a 
certificate of birth and procuring the con- 
sent of their parents. Six, I think, were 
received because they were able to comply 
with these requisitions ; and, under all the 
circumstances of the case, although my 
sympathies would be entirely in favour of 
these poor boys, I do not think it would 
be consistent with my duty to recommend 
a relaxation of the existing rules, 


CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN (on behalf of Mr. Had- 
field) begged to ask, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a measure this 
Session for the abolition of Church Rates? 

Mr. GATUORNE HARDY: The Go- 
vernment have no such intention. 

















545 Totnes, Se. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
STATEMENT. 


Lorp STANLEY said, that there were 
upon the Paper three Orders of the Day 
none of which were likely to lead to pro- 
tracted discussion. Two of these Orders 
were the Income Tax Bill and the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill, both of which, having 
gone through all former stages, now stood 
for third reading. There was no reason to 
suppose that there would be any long 
discussion with regard to these Bills. The 
third Order of the Day was the Totnes, 
&c. Writs Bill, the object of which was to 
correct a slight oversight in the Reform 
Act of last Session, and he did not appre- 
hend that any difficulty would be raised 
with reference to it. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be a considerable conveni- 
ence to the other House of Parliament if 
these Orders should be taken first and the 
Bills sent up without delay. He did not 
apprehend ‘that those Gentlemen who had 
Notices on the Paper would be very much 
‘ delayed, and he would therefore suggest 
that the Orders of the Day take precedence 
of Notices of Motion. 


Motion made, and agreed to. 


INCOME TAX BILL—[Bux 16.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Hunt.) 


THIRD READING, 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. SCHREIBER rose to enter a pro- 
test against the mode in which it was pro- 
posed to make provision for the Abyssinian 
Expedition. It appeared from the state- 
ments made to the House that the force 
could not be thrown on the shore of Abys- 
sinia for less than £2,000,000, and that if 
the Expedition went on until the end of 
March it would entail an additional cost of 
£2,000,000 ; so that at the end of the 
current financial year it was almost certain 
that we should be in debt for this expen- 
diture to the extent of £2,500,000. He 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire that of all financial 
errors none was so seductive, so plausible, 
and therefore so dangerous, as that of post- 
poning the provision for such undertakings 
as this. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he understood 
that in some instances the Income Tax col- 
lectors were proceeding to levy the tax 
before the Bill on the subject had passed. 
He wanted to know whether persons could 
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be called upon to pay merely upon a Re- 
solution of the House. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had no official in- 
formation on the subject; but he under- 
stood from some hon. Members that what 
the hon. Gentleman complained of had 
been done. He believed it was usual 
when a Resolution proposing a tax was 
passed for the officers to act upon it, and 
that it would be the more convenient 
course for the taxpayers themselves; but 
in case the Bill did not pass, the money 80 
levied would have to be returned. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 


TOTNES, &c. WRITS BILL—{[Bux 20.] 
(Mr, Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. THIRD READING. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in. mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he intended to ask the House 
to permit the measure to be passed through 
its remaining stages this evening, other- 
wise it would be impossible that it should 
become law before the Recess. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
the Bill had not as yet been circulated. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, its 
object was well known. It was merely 
to correct an oversight. There could be 
no difficulty, therefore, about the matter. 


Bill read a second time, and committed ; 
considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment. 


On Motion, That the Bill be now read a 
third time, 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked, whe- 
ther in a case where it was intended to 
put a Bill in one night through all its 
stages, it would not be proper to put a 
Notice on the Paper that such a course 
would be proposed? He thought the pre- 
sent mode of proceeding rather objection- 
able. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he agreed in 
principle with the hon. Member; but he 
believed it was not usual to make a pro- 
posal for carrying a Bill through all its 
stages until its principle had received the 
assent of the House by being read a second 
time. He would not have recommended 
the present course if it were not that the 
Bill was simply intended to correct an 
accidental omission in the Representation 
of the People Act. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that while satisfied 
with the removal of the anomaly which 
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he had pointed out, and that the voters 
who had been guilty of corrupt practices 
in the four disfranchised boroughs had 
been properly and severely punished, he 
believed the country would never be con- 
vinced of the sincerity of Parliament in 
dealing with electoral corruption until the 
bribers were visited with the same punish- 
ment as the bribed. He regretted that the 
Government had not disfranchised the 
former as well as the latter, and especially 
a candidate at Lancaster, who had had 
former experience of election contests. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Moved, “ That the House, at its rising, 
do adjourn till Thursday.” 


.ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MAGUIRE called the attention of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to a certain statement made in 
The Pall Mali Gazette, of the 19th No- 
vember, with reference to the religious in- 
struction of Roman Catholic prisoners in 
Tothill Fields House of Correction. There 
were, he said, 600 inmates in that prison ; 
400 of them were Protestants, and enjoyed 
the ministrations of a chaplain, with a 
salary of £400 a year, who had several 
teachers under him. The remaining 200 
were Roman Catholics; but notwithstand- 
ing the Act which was passed two years ago, 
the Roman Catholic clergyman who offered 
his gratuitous ministrations to them was 
only allowed to see his unhappy flock one 
at a time, and then through the trap-door 
of the cell. He could therefore only visit 
each prisoner once in four or five weeks, 
and could not collect them for worship or 
instruction. Another clergyman of dis- 
tinguished birth and attainments, who also 
volunteered his services, had to communi- 
cate with the prisoners in one of the cells, 
and his health had broken down under the 
severity of his treatment and the zeal 
which he displayed. It was true that a 
room was now allowed. The bigotry of 
these wretched justices ill contrasted with 
the conduct pursued at the Cork Work- 
house, where the 200 Protestant inmates 
were allowed by the Roman Catholic 
Guardians a church and chaplain, and 
where a Presbyterian minister had been 
appointed to visit the few prisoners of his 
persuasion, and was permitted, on the An- 
glican clergyman refusing the use of his 
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church, to use the board-room for religious 
services. Such an arrangement commended 
itself to the mind of every honourable man, 
and if religion exercised any influence it 
was essential that the pauper or prisoner 
should have the ministrations of a clergy- 
man of his own denomination. He under- 
stood that at Tothill Fields Prison many 
of the Roman Catholic prisoners, in order 
to break the monotony of their condition, 
were induced to attend Protestant worship 
on Sundays. He thought it not right that 
these poor Roman Catholics should be 
subjected to this kind of oppression. The 
Directors of Government Convict Prisons, 
in their Report for 1865, stated that un- 
mixed good had arisen from the ap- 
pointment of Roman Catholic chaplains, 
it having been attended with a great im- 
provement in the conduct of the con- 
victs; but at Tothill Fields the bigotry 
of the justices interposed between the 
prisoners and reformation, the inmates 
going out worse than they came in; and 
being convicted over and over again, in- 
jury thereby accruing to society and ex- 
pense to the ratepayers. If the Middlesex 
justices, from any private motives, con- 
tinued to oppress the poor Roman Catho- 
lics, he trusted the Secretary for the Home 
Department would address to them a re- 
monstrance ; and if they did not attend to 
that, then that the Government would 
have the courage to introduce a Bill deal- 
{ing with county prisons in the same man- 
{ner as Government prisons. He would 
now ask the Home Secretary to express 
his feelings upon the matter, which he be- 
lieved was a violation of the spirit of our 
legislation. 

Mr. MELLER, as one of the Middlesex 
magistrates, said, he believed that Tothill 
Fields was under a separate Commission. 
If the hon. Gentleman were correct in 
stating that the chapel was not adapted 
for the performance of the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church—[ Mr. Macurre : 
There is no chapel at all|—he had no 
doubt that proper accommodation would 
be provided by the magistrates. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the subject of the Prison Discipline Act 
was taken into consideration some years 
ago, and the House thought proper to pass 
a permissive Bill, saving themselves the 
trouble of coming to a decision, and intro- 
ducing a most unfortunate subject of debate 
at quarter sessions, which ought, in his 
opinion, to have been determined one way 
or the other by that House. The hon. 
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Member (Mr. Maguire) had asked him to 


address a remonstrance to the visiting 
justices of Tothill Fields Prison. He could 
not admit that it was the duty of the 
Secretary of State to address a remonstrance 
when he had no authority to enforce it, 
because such a course only led to replies 
which were very inconvenient, and which 
did not add to the dignity of either party. 
The view he had always taken of this 
subject was that prisoners of every creed 
ought to have facilities for the exercise 
of their religion. Many of the prisoners 
might be very hardened; but if ever there 
was a time when they were open to reli- 
gious impressions, it was when they were 
confined in solitude and brought into close 
intercourse with those who had their reli- 
gious improvement at heart. He did not 
know that he could say any more. He 
could not address the magistrates—and, 
indeed, he did not know the particulars 
except from the paper which the hon. 
Gentleman had shown him. Assuming, 
however, that the facts were as stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, he thought—although 
he had not been able to ascertain what the 
practice was—that the visiting justices 
were not carrying out the intentions of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was a 
magistrate of Middlesex, and he was quite 
sure that the magistrates had shown every 
anxiety to meet the just claims of the 
Roman Catholic prisoners. They would, 
however, strictly adhere to the principle 
they had laid down, and they would not, 
under pretence of grafting a privilege, 
subject any prisoner to coercion, 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he could 
not understand the language of the hon. 
Gentleman, because a man in prison must 
naturally be subjected to coercion. One of 
the prison regulations—made for the bene- 
fit of the prisoner as well as for the benefit 
of society—was that no prisoner should be 
allowed to refuse religious instruction, and 
it was surely not too much to require that 
where a prisoner was not a member of the 
Church of England he should see some 
minister of his own religion. When the 
Prison Discipline Act passed, it was under- 
stood that the magistrates would fairly 
carry out the intentions of the Legislature ; 
but, unfortunately, in many cases the magis- 
trates had done all they could to defeat 
those intentions. It was all very well to 
try a permissive Bill in the first instance ; 
but when that failed, it was time to make 
it compulsory. He trusted that the Go- 
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vernment would take into consideration 
the necessity of introducing a Bill next 
Session which would enforce an equal rule 
with regard to all prisons, and not leave 
to the magistrates the power of defeating 
the wise and benevolent intentions of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
since he sat down, the rules of the Cold- 
bath Fields Prison had been sent to him. 
He found that up to the month of May 
an impression was entertained by the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates that they had no au- 
thority to allow a religious service to be 
conducted in the prison according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. Upon 
that point they had taken the opinion of 
the late Attorney General (Sir John Rolt), 
and of the present Attorney General, on 
which they rescinded their resolution. The 
opinion stated that the Act did not make 
it incumbent on the visiting justices to 
allow such an assembling of prisoners for 
religious worship; but that in permitting 
such assemblages the visiting justices 
would be acting not only according to the 
letter but the spirit of the Prison Disci- 
pline Act, care being taken to maintain the 
discipline of the gaol. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the visiting justices recom- 
mended that their resolution of the pre- 
vious May, stating that there was no au- 
thority for such services, be rescinded by 
the Court. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION— 
MR. LAYARD, MR. RASSAM, AND DR. 
BEKE—THE RECENT DEBATE. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to give notice that on a suitable 
occasion at the next meeting of the House 
he would give the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) an opportunity 
of making an explanation to the House 
in reference to the matter which had been 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
He questioned whether a Member of Par- 
liament was morally justified in making 
strong statements in the House, and then 
absenting himself afterwards from the 
House during the period when the House 
was sitting, and when he might be reason- 
ably challenged to give an explanation. 
He did not think that was in accordance 
with the rules of this House, because it 
put hon. Gentlemen to a disadvantage ; 
and he did not consider that the publica- 
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tion of a letter in the newspapers was 
sufficient to meet the case, because it was 
in that House that the rectification should 
be made, and a letter published in the 
newspapers was not the same thing as a 
speech made in that House. He raised a 
quasi point of Order the other day, which 
he believed was not altogether as un- 
founded as at first sight appeared. There 
was some hesitation as to whether some 
strong language applied by a Member of 
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Capital Punishment; a subject which also 
fills with apprehension those whom I re- 
present in this House, as expressed in a 
petition that I presented to the House 
from Birmingham a day or two before 
the 13th of August, which referred to the 
reprieve of the convict Scott. The re- 
prieve of this convict produced a very 
deep impression in the Midland Counties. 
It raised a spirit of inquiry as to the terms 
upon which the sentence pronounced by 


this House to a person not a Member of | the Judges had been practically defeated. 


this House could be taken down. 
supposed he was correctly informed that 
it could not be taken down according to 
the rules of the House; but it might be 
a question whether circumstances had not 
greatly changed since those rules were 
made. Those rules were intended to pre- 
serve peace between Members, when the 
object in view was to prevent their coming 
into actual conflict with each other. At 
that time the House sat with closed doors, 
and whatever was said merely concerned 
those Gentlemen who were present, and 
those gentlemen who were out of doors 
were not affected by it. That rule, then, 
was sufficient for the purpose in those 
days. But now that the debates were 
published and known all over the world, 
it became a question, which the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair might usefully con- 
sider, whether there should not be some 
check on the language of Gentlemen 
speaking in this House, and seriously affect- 
ing, in a manner in which the publication 
of no other libel could do it, the character 
of those outside the House, and who were 
now perfectly helpless under such cireum- 
stances, and incapable of obtaining any 
redress, 

Motion agreed to. 

House, at its rising, to adjourn till 
Thursday. 


REMISSION OF SENTENCES. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE, in moving an 
Address for Returns for Copies of Memo- 
rials for the Commutation or Remission of 
Sentences of Death or to Penal Servitude, 
addressed to the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and of the Replies to such 
Memorials, as also of the Correspondence 
relating thereto, said: Sir, I need all the 
indulgence which the House may think 
fit to extend to me in bringing under its 
notice a subject which has occupied the 
grave attention of the Commissioners on 
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He | It is reported to me that the feeling pre- 


vails to a wide extent that punishment 
by law is uncertain; that punishment by 
imprisonment has lost a great part of its 
deterrent effect ; and subsequent inquiries 
have convinced me that the representa- 
tions made upon this subject by the Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment are well- 
founded. With the permission of the 
House, then, I will read the concluding 
portion of the Report of the Commission- 
ers. On the 13th of August last, in speak- 
ing upon a Motion which I then made 
at the instance of 3,000 of the most 
respectable inhabitants of Birmingham, 
among whom were ten magistrates, in- 
cluding the stipendiary magistrate, by 
whom the convict Scott was originally 
committed, I ventured to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the last paragraphs 
in the Report of the Commissioners who 
sat in the year 1866. I then expressed 
a doubt whether these passages did not 
tend to aggravate the evil which already 
existed—namely, the feeling that punish- 
ment was uncertain; that when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges had fully heard the trial of 
a case, after the jury had pronounced a 
verdict of guilty, that after sentence had 
been pronounced, without any intimation 
that it was likely to be mitigated, or that 
the mercy or pardon of the Crown were 
likely to be extended to the prisoner, all 
knew that these sentences were never likely 
to be carried out; that punishment in the 
case of those who were sentenced to penal 
servitude was utterly uncertain ; that 
men sentenced to long periods of penal 
servitude were virtually liberated at the 
expiration of seven or four years, while 
those who were sentenced to minor pe- 
riods of punishment were liberated, God 
knows how soon. I was not then aware 
of the extent to which the public mind 
had been unsettled. Now, this is the con- 
clusion of the Report of the Commission- 
ers on Capital Punishment :— 

“Upon another important point there is also 
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a great preponderance of opinion against the pre- 
sent state of the law. The witnesses whom we 
have examined are, with very few exceptions, in 
favour of the abolition of the present system of 
public executions, and it seems impossible to re- 
sist such a weight of authority. We therefore 
recommend that an Act be passed putting an end 
to public executions, and directing that sentences 
of death shall be carried out within the precincts 
of the — under such regulations as may be 
ry to prevent abuse, and satisfy 
the public that the law has been complied with.” 

I venture very clearly to dissent from 
this; but I have thought it necessary to 
read it to the House in order to introduce 
the paragraph which follows, and because 
I wish to distinguish my Motion as not 
being directed solely to the subject of 
capital punishment, but as bearing with 
even greater force upon the system of se- 
condary punishment adopted by law in 
this country. The Commissioners say— 

“There are other questions of great import- 

ance upon which we have taken evidence — 
namely, 1. The propriety of allowing an ap- 
peal on matters of fact to a Court of Law in 
criminal cases. 2. The mode in which the Crown 
is advised to exercise the prerogative of mercy by 
the Home Secretary. 3. The present state of the 
law as to the nature and degree of insanity, 
which is held to relieve the accused from penal 
responsibility in criminal cases. It is obvious that 
these difficult cases are not confined to capital 
crimes only, but pervade the whole administration 
of the criminal law. They therefore require a 
more general and comprehensive treatment than 
the terms of the commission under which we act 
will admit. We think, therefore, that while we 
should not be justified in making any recommen- 
dation to Your Majesty on any of these pvints, 
we should fail in our duty did we not humbly so- 
licit Your Majesty’s attention to them as requir- 
ing further investigation.” 
There could, Sir, scarcely be a stronger 
opinion expressed than this, enunciated at 
the conclusion of their Report by the Com- 
missioners on Capital Punishment. I will 
now proceed to point out the terms of my 
Motion, in order to guard myself against 
the imputation of presumptuously or hast- 
ily suggesting a change in the criminal 
law of this country. I beg to call the at- 
tention of hon. Members to the terms of 
the Motion, because I have endeavoured 
in those terms to express the exact inten- 
tion with which I submit the Motion to 
the House. What I desire to move, then, 
is— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there he laid before this 
House, a Copy of all Petitions or Memorials and 
of all Communications praying for or recommend- 
ing the suspension, tation, or r of 
sentences of death or of penal servitude, received 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, or at the Home Office, during the six months 
ending on the 30th day of November and on the 
30th day of June of each year, together with 
Copies of the Signatures attached to such Docu- 
ments and of the Replies thereto, except Commu- 
nications between the Secretary of State and the 
Judges, be presented to Parliament on each of the 
aforesaid days of each year if Parliament be then 
sitting ; or if Parliament be not sitting, then on 
the first subsequent day on which Parliament may 
sit, or on the fifth day of the first Session of a 
new Parliament.” 


Sentences. 


What I ask of the House therefore is this: 
—to obtain information with regard to the 
operation of the criminal law, as it is practi- 
cally put into execution, apart from the 
sentences pronounced by the Judges. I 
do not propose that Parliament should 
interfere in any particular case. No one 
would be more averse than I should be to 
the idea of Parliament trespassing upon 
the province of the Executive, or of Par- 
liament endeavouring to intercept the ex- 
ercise of the discretion which it has vested 
in the Executive. But what I desire is 
this :—that Parliament, which is supreme 
in its power of altering the law; that 
Parliament, acting with the consent of the 
Sovereign, should seek information for its 
guidance in the exercise of its supremacy 
in sanctioning, in the maintenance of, in 
making, and in altering of the law, and thus 
should secure to itself such a record of the 
real execution of the laws, of the actual 
operation of the law upon the people of 
this country—-whether upon criminals or in 
respect of the peaceful citizen—as shall 
enable us to judge with what success we 
have sanctioned, made, or altered the 
criminal law; and thus ascertain in what 
direction Parliament may best proceed in 
reforming the penal jurisdiction of the 
country. I propose nochange in the law; 
but I ask Parliament, which is responsible 
to the country for the state of the law, to 
obtain periodically such information as 
alone can enable it to judge of the actual 
operation of the law upon the criminal 
classes of the country in furtherance of 
that great object, securing to the peaceful 
citizen, securing to the owners of property, 
securing to the fathers of families, securing 
to every individual safety for property, 


safety for the person, security against out- 


rage and violence. I think I can show the 
House that the information which I seek 
to obtain is not only consistent with, but 
is absolutely necessary to, the due per- 
formance of the functions of Parliament. 
Let us for a moment glance back to the 
changes that we have made, during the 
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last twenty years, in the whole criminal 
jurisprudence of the country, in the ad- 
ministration of our penal laws. We have 
practically abolished transportation ; we 
have adopted a totally novel system of 
prison discipline; we have aimed at the 
reformation of prisoners until we have de- 
prived the law of that deterrent effect, 
which is valuable if there is any truth in 
the maxim, that ‘‘ prevention is better than 
cure.’ ‘Throughout the whole of our 
penal system, from the Government pri- 
sons, through the county prisons and the 
borough prisons, we have established the 
reformatory principle ; but we have neg- 
lected the established and ordinary prin- 
ciple of repression; we have established 
reformatories so called, which are a kind 
of subsidiary prison for carrying out the 
Reformatory principle. It is a principle 
which has at all times been recognised 
in our penal legislation, but we have made 
it so predominant that we have come to 
this point :—We have so extended the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown as to make the exer- 
cise of it not exceptional, but regular. We 
have produced this state of things :—we 
have told every one who is guilty of crime 
—*‘ You shall not be punished according 
to the sentence pronounced upon you in 
the court in which you have been publicly 
tried, but you shall be punished according 
to the discretion which we have vested in 
the Home Minister, as the representative 
of the Crown.” And what has been the 
effect of this course? It was but the 
other day that we saw the Home Office— 
to use an expression contained in the 
written evidence of the late learned Re- 
corder of Birmingham—literally the Home 
Office positively besieged. We have seen 
a deputation take possession of the Home 
Office, and in that Office they used expres- 
sions which, only a few years ago, would 
have been held to be seditious, if not trea- 
sonable, and certainly criminal. What fur- 
ther have we seen? We have seen a depu- 


tation go down to Windsor and attempt to | 


supersede the Executive Government by 
thrusting themselves between Her Ma- 
jesty’s person and her responsible Ministers. 
Are not these grave symptoms? And do 
not such facts as these furnish evidence in 
support of the allegations of the Commis- 
sioners on Capital Punishment, and of the 
feeling which I represent as prevailing in 
the Midland Counties, that the uncertainty 


of punishment, the uncertainty of our cri- | 


minal law, is such as to undermine the con- 


fidence of the country? Well, Sir, I think | 
| 


Mr. Newdegate 
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no one who is cognizant of this state of 
things can doubt that it is the effect of the 
changes that have been made in the law of 
late years, with a view to the reformation 
of prisoners. Is it not clear and evident to 
us, and to Parliament generally—to us who 
are responsible for the state of the law— 
that we have proceeded to such an extent 
in the Reformatory system, in granting 
discretionary power to the Executive, that 
it has become absolutely necessary that 
this House should obtain information peri- 
odically, which will enable us to judge 
how successive Ministers of the Home 
Department have acted in the discharge of 
the grave responsibility imposed upon 
them by virtue of the discretionary powers 
with which we have invested them as the 
representatives of the Prerogative of the 
Crown? and this, Sir, is my excuse for 
undertaking so grave a subject. If no 
Motion is made in this House, if no inde- 
pendent Member of the House takes up 
this question, any Government would be 
beset with great difficulty in attempting 
to deal with it. The ex-Government would 
immediately say, ‘‘ You desire to reflect 
upon our conduct.” Yet, this is no party 
question. If I have confidence in any of 
the Ministers who now sit on the Treasury 
Bench I have confidence in the present 
Home Secretary, and it is because I have 
confidence in him, that I feel now is the 
time that I may ask Parliament to obtain, 
if possible, this informatien ; because in 
doing so I cannot be suspected of any 
minor or party purpose. I have spoken 
of the great changes which we have made 
in the criminal law by the abolition of 
transportation and the alteration of the 
whole system of prison discipline, but we 
have done still more. Not content with 
investing the Home Secretary with an in- 
creased discretionary power, as the virtual 
administrator of the Prerogative of the 
Crown in dealing with sentences to penal 
servitude, but by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, we have vastly increased the discre- 
| tionary power of the minor and subordinate 
| administrators of justice. There has, how- 
| ever, been a recoil. Outrages were com- 
| mitted in the streets; Parliament took 
| fright and recognised the fact that the 
| . * . . 
| punishment of imprisonment has lost its 
/terrors. And what is the result? A re- 
sult which I deprecate. We turned sud- 
denly round and pursued a reactionary 
course by resorting to the infliction of 
corporal punishment. Parliament rushed 
back into barbarism. The fact that Par- 


- 
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liament has been compelled by outrages Therefore, this document having been first 
committed in our streets to turn back in| tendered to the Legislature of Massa- 
its course of leniency and restore corporal | chusetts, was thought so valuable that 
punishment, is a proof in itself that we | the Legislature of New York reprinted it. 
ought to re-consider the policy which we | The passage to which I refer the House 
have adopted, and satisfy ourselves whether | is this (appendix, pp. 392-3)— 
it is altogether safe. The result has been | | “Although the pardoning power has always ex- 
that the certainty as to the duration of | isted, and has been abandoned by ultra-despotism 
imprisonment, the chief deterrent element fF the sake of despotism itself, yet the abuse to 
of that punishment for the prevention of bow it easily leads, and the apparent incongruity 
A . a2 . . A which it involves, have induced many men of deep 
crime, is impaired ; that prevention, which | | reflection, in ancient as well as modern times, to 
is so much better than cure, the cure re- | raise their voices against it, of whom we mention 
presented by the Reformatory system—a Plato and Cicero (Cicero in Verrem) among the 
system which confers its benefits only on ancients, and Pastoret (des Lois Penales), Servin, 
the individual prisoner, and even of this do ene ee Seen ee 
object, though carried out at such an enor- . 
mous expense, is not always successful. The latter, the pioneer of penal reform, 
The system fails, I am afraid, too often, and one of the benefactors of mankind, 
even in this success. In this House, and | has the following remarkable passage— 
in addressing my fellow-Members, I feel and to this I beg the particular attention 
sure that they will not be offended at my | f the House, because there is an exacti- 
appealing to a great principle—to first | tude, a truth, and a force in the mode of 
principles, which of late years have been | €XPression that I could not pretend to 
too much forgotten. It happens that a| imitate :— 
friend of mine has put into my hands a * As punishment becomes more mild, clemency 


work which has had far too small a cireu- | #"4 pardon are less necessary. Lappy the nation 
lati th ho. lik l in which they wiil be considered as dangerous. 
Aton among nose WHO, UKE OCUrsciVes, Clemency, which has often been deemed a suffi- 


are bound to seek every means of informa- | cient substitute for every other virtue in Sove- 
tion, in order to the due performance of | reigns, should be excluded in a perfect legislation, 
the high duties which devolve upon us. where punishments are mild and the proceedings 


a er “8 . Se/f. | in criminal cases regular and expeditious, This 
It is a work on Civil Liberty and elf: truth may seem cruel to those who live in coun- 


Government, written by Dr. Francis Lieber, tries where, from the absurdity of the laws and 
a distinguished American Jurist, and one | the severity of punishment, pardons and the cle. 
of the most trusted and accomplished in- | mency of the Prince are necessary. It is, indeed, 
structors in the United States. I quote one of the noblest Prerogatives of the Throne; 


. he ; nde | Dut, at the same time, a tacit disapprobation of 
from a document which he has appended the laws. Clemency is a virtue which belongs to 


to this most valuable work, I have not} the legislator, and not to the executor of laws; a 
had time to take more than a hasty glance | virtue which ought to shine in the code and not in 
at this work generally ; still, I am confident | private judgment. To show mankind that crimes 
that every hon. Member who values the | *f¢ sometimes pardoned, and that punishment is 
Constitution of this country, and desires | #Ot ®Beeessary consequence, is to nourish the 

° Fo oe * flattering hope of impunity, and is the cause of 
to understand it and make it his guide, their considering every punishment inflicted as an 
would do well to peruse the work to which | act of injustice and oppression.” 


I refer. 1 quote a paper appended to} rv ohicct j : ; 

, ss y object is not to increase the severity 
this work; it treats of the abuse of the of the laws, but to enable Parliament to 
pardoning power. Dr. Lieber writes! proceed by legislation in the direction of 
p. 890)— clemency. The passage then proceeds— 





“ The Prince, in pardoning, gives up the public 
security in favour of an individual, and by ill- 
judged benevolence proclaims a public act of im- 


“This paper was originally a report. I had 
hose appointed by a meeting of the Friends Md 
->rison Discipline, without bein resent, the | : eee ; 
chairman of the committee, walt we requested | et Br then, the legislation be tender, indul- 
to report to the next meeting on ‘the pardoning pri- | ge 4 4eeamen J ; ‘ 
vilege and its abuse.’ The following was the re-| Now Lieber qualifies his use of this quo- 
sult of this appointment :—The Legislature of tation on account of the inevitable imper- 
the State of New York did me the honour of pub- | feerion of all human legislation and the 


lishing it as a document ; but that was so incor- ° . s : te 
rectly done, the subject is of such vital importance equally inevitable failure in the symbolical 


to the people, who desire to live under the supre- POWer of language. I admit the necessity 
macy of the law, and the abuse continues in many for qualification ; but Beccaria admirably 
= of our country to so alarming an extent, that states a principle which Parliament seems 

do not hesitate here to produce the paper. ‘to have forgotten. Is it not evident from 


| 
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the language of the Fenians and their 
friends? Is it not evident, I am sorry to 
say, from the articles which have appeared 
in some Irish newspapers, that the inflic- 
tion of punishment even in the case of 
deliberate murder is not considered by 
them to be the due vindication of the law, 
made by the representatives of the people, 
but that it is simply an act of revenge on 
the part of the Executive. A recent 
article in Zhe Times comments most ably 
and rightly upon those articles in the Irish 
papers, the whole purport of which was 
that the executions which lately took 
place at Manchester were an act not of 
justice but of revenge—the vindictive act 
of an enemy who sacrificed his adversary, 
not the execution of a just law, the only 
object of which is to secure the freedom 
and the safety of peaceful citizens, to pre- 
serve in peace the community and the 
State. Sir, the time has arrived when 
Parliament ought to arm itself with infor- 
mation to which we” may be able to refer 
when we consider the present state of the 
law, and direct our efforts to recovering the 
confidence which, as one of the represen- 
tatives of the Midland Counties, I affirm 
has been, to a great extent, lost, in conse- 
quence of the present state of the criminal 
law and the uncertainty of its execution. 
When I point to the Home Office, I do so 
in no spirit of hostility towards the Mi- 
nister; but I do this on no light grounds. 
I have the support of some of our most 
distinguished Judges. If any man is com- 
petent to form an opinion of the effect of 
the penal code, surely it must be a Judge; 
but I have selected the evidence of only 
one of the Judges, who gave evidence be- 
fore the Commissioners on Capital Punish- 
ment, because that opinion happens to be 
expressed with peculiar distinctness. Be- 
fore the Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment Baron Bramwell gave the following 
evidence. He was asked by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, Question 228— 

“ Have you considered the question at all, whe- 
ther in criminal cases there should be a new trial 
allowed to the prisoner under any circumstances?” 
His answer is— 

“ T have.” 


Then he is asked— 
“ What is your opinion upon that subject ?” 
And he says— 


‘* Again I speak with great embarrassment, be- 
cause | am afraid that I shall detain the Commis- 
sion some time to explain myself. So long as the 
Queen has the Prerogative of pardon, which one 
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would be very sorry to see taken away from Her, 
there always will be a Court of Appeal, because 
She may be asked to pardon as a matter of grace, 
and She may be asked to pardon on the score of 
mistake, You cannot take away from Her that 
jurisdiction, which one never wishes to see taken 
away. One cannot help feeling that the Court of 
Appeal as at present constituted, except that it 
has one of the best Judges which such a court can 
possibly have, yet it is the worst court which can 
possibly exist, because it is not a public court—I 
mean the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment—and except that the Secretary of State 
is always so fit a man, and is always so ably ad- 
vised, I say unfeignedly that it is the worst court 
which there can possibly be. It is no court at all 
in reality, but practically it is a tribunal of appeal 
— it is private, it proceeds upon written state- 
ments and upon ex parte statements, it does not 
hear the other side, and therefore no doubt there 
is very great difficulty in saying that it is a satis- 
factory tribunal to which to appeal from the judg- 
ment of a jury, and yet you cannot get rid of it. 
On the other hand, you cannot have a Court of 
Appeal without augmenting that uncertainty which 
it is so desirable to diminish, and without giving 
more chances and more hopes; and you cannot 
have it without doing what it is also most desir- 
able to avoid—namely, worrying prosecutors. At 
present people are very reluctant to prosecute, 
and I suppose that a very great aumber of of- 
fences go unprosecuted, and there are continued 
applications made to magistrates to dispose of 
the case summarily ; but, nevertheless, a certain 
amount of that business comes before the ordinary 
tribunals where cases are tried by jury. But if 
you had a Court of Appeal you must properly 
have the prosecutor, or somebody representing 
the prosecutor, to take part in the transaction. 
The reluctance of prosecutors would therefore 
really be greater than it is now, and I think that 
that is very much to be deprecated. If such a 
thing existed, it could not exist except upon the 
terms of some public prosecutor taking the matter 
entirely out of the hands of the private prosecutor, 
who would be likely to be tampered with, and 
who would otherwise be reluctant to interfere in 
the matter. In addition to that there would be 
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a great deal of trouble and expense; and I can- 
not help thinking for my own part, that inasmuch 
as a Court of Appeal is not what we may call a 
natural thing, that is to say, is not a thing of 
necessary existence, there is no more reason why 
there should be an appeal to one court above 
than to another court above it, and so on; and 
inasmuch as people in England are never con- 
victed except in my judgment on the very clearest 
evidence, I cannot help thinking, that any ad- 
vantage to be gained from the establishment of a 
Court of Appeal, although theoretically more per- 
fect than the one which now exists, would not 
compensate for the disadvantages which would be 
attendant upon it.” 


The House will forgive me for reading 
this long quotation ; but I did not think 
it fair to stop short of the end of the sec- 
tion in quoting the opinion of the learned 
Judge. Now I do not advocate the es- 
tablishment of a final Court of Appeal in 
criminal cases, though it may be that the 
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production of the information, for which 
I would have the House ask Her Majesty, 
might lead to the erection of such a court; 
but as at present advised, I do not seek a 
final Court of Appeal in criminal cases. 
Yet I think I may invite those who are 
adverse to the continuance of eapital pun- 
ishment, and those who desire the ap- 
pointment of a final Court of Appeal in 
criminal cases, to give their support in re- 
questing that we may have information 
piaced at our disposal whereby we may be 
enabled to judge whether a final Court of 
Appeal in criminal cases is necessary or 
not. And I would point out this, more- 
over to those who, actuated by humane 
motives, seek the abolition of capital 
punishment — that if our secondary pun- 
ishments remain uncertain; if they are, 
as I have shown they are, losing their 
deterrent effect, then all their hope of ob- 
taining the abolition of capital punish- 
ment must be vain, perfectly vain; be- 
cause at present capital punishment is the 
only punishment which is certain in its 
effect, which removes the eventual execu- 
tion of the sentences from uncertainty. 
We have abolished transportation. All our 
convicts are now detained in this coun- 
try. They can constantly, or rather, pe- 
riodically communicate with their friends ; 
and the consequence is, as I have been 
informed on excellent authority, that the 
Home Office is literally besieged, not only 
on particular occasions, such as the execu- 
tion at Manchester, to which I have re- 
ferred ; but that habitually there is such 
a constant stream of applications for the 
commutation or remission of punishment, 
as requires the exercise of such an amount 
of exact information as to the mental, the 
physical, and even the moral condition of 
particular prisoners, and of firmness, as it 
is almost unreasonable to expect from any 
man, however trained, and however power- 
ful may be the intellect he possesses. I 
can speak upon this subject from my own 
personal experience. As a Member of this 
House, I have been urged in the most 
stringent manner to apply for commuta- 
tions of sentences. I have been literally 
threatened with the loss of my seat in 
this House, unless I yielded to what I was 
told—and let hon. Members observe this, 
that it is a common practice on the part 
of Members of this House; not the prac- 
tice, which I have always pursued, of 
showing readiness, as a representative of 
the district in which the conviction has 
taken place, to press upon the Home Office 
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the consideration of any new facts that 
may have come to light after the trial ; 
but a practice of seeking, as a matter of 
favour to the relatives, to the friends, aye, 
to the patrons of the person convicted, 
a remission of punishment; a remission, 
mark you, based neither upon new facts 
discovered since the trial, nor upon the 
merits of the case, nor upon any real 
evidence of the reformation of the pri- 
soner. That is what I have been told. 
These threats and solicitations had no 
effect upon me, except this, that I deter- 
mined to appeal to this House on the 
ground that such reports, whether well 
or ill-founded, are current with respect to 
the conduct of its Members. This circum- 
stance not Jess than any other has prompted 
my proposal that this House, as one of 
the constituent elements of the Imperial 
Parliament, should address Her Majesty, 
praying that she will direct that periodi- 
cally there be laid before us information, 
which will enable us collectively to judge 
how far individual Members of this House 
are really amenable to the grave imputa- 
tion of yielding to solicitations such as I 
have had to repudiate. It is our duty as 
Members of this House, wherever the con- 
duct of the Government directly affects 
our constituents, to intervene individually; 
but there is no power that can regulate 
the conduct of the Members of this House, 
except that of the House itself; and if the 
House knows not what is the conduct of 
its Members in this respect, may we not 
fear that some of us do lapse into the vice 
of individually contributing to that uncer- 
tainty of punishment which is fraught 
with so much mischief? These sentences, 
pronounced by the Judges, vary from one 
to ten years’ imprisonment, and even for 
life; the Judge pronounces the sentence, 
and not a soul believes that it will be 
carried out as he declares, for all know 
that, by the law, Parliament has granted 
a discretion to the Executive Government 
with the express intention that the sen- 
tences pronounced by the Judges should 
not be carried out. I respect the Prero- 
gative of the Crown as much as any one, 
though I think that Parliament has unduly 
extended it. Ihave no desire to invade 
that Prerogative, when confined to its for- 
mer limits; but I have never yet heard or 
understood that secret action was among 
the Prerogatives of the Crown. I have 
always understood that the intention of 
the Constitution in making the Ministers 
responsible (and they became doubly so 
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under the settlement arrived at by the| 
Revolution) was, that the Prerogative of | 
| or merely to attend to the details of minor 


the Crown, and every act of the Sovereign 
in his official capacity, which might affect 
the subject, should be made public, as 
that of his responsible advisers, for the 
information and comment of Parliament. 
But here, on the authority of Mr. Baron 
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feel that we are not returned to this House 
for the gratification of personal ambition, 


matters—such as Railway Bills, Dock Bills, 
and Turnpike Bills. If there is any mean- 
ing in the Constitution of the country ; 
if there is any value in the freedom which 
we enjoy; if there is anything in the 


Bramwell, we have, under cover of an| principle of self-government, which Dr. 


extended prerogative, a tribunal—practi-| Lieber says is a special property of the 


cally, a secret tribunal—a tribunal which 
by law habitually supersedes the sentences 
publicly pronounced by the Judges in the 
courts of this country. I repeat that I 
am not desirous of invading the legitimate 
Prerogative of the Crown, the prerogative 
of mercy or of pardon, nor do I desire 
that the exercise of the Prerogative in any 
particular case should be thrust on this 
House for its immediate comment, so that 
the action of the prerogative should be 
intercepted; but that which I desire and 
propose is, that periodically—and I hope 
the House will sanction my object—that 
periodically, information with respect to 
the general practice of the Home Office 
in the exercise of the Prerogative, ex- 
tended, as I have shown, should be placed 
at the command of Parliament. I kuow 
it has been said, “Oh! but think of the 
expense in printing which you will entail 
upon the country.” Sir, the accomplish- 
ment of such an object as I have in view 
would, in my opinion, be well worth that 
expense. But I do not desire that all 


these documents should be printed. Many | 
important documents are now furnished for | 


the use of Parliament which neither House 
prints. There they 
Library, accessible to the Members of either 
House, any one of whom may move that 
the whole or part of any of these documents 
be printed, but he must obtain the consent 
of the House. MH the improved action of 
the criminal jurisprudence of this country, 
if the improvement of the administration 
of the law is an object worthy the con- 
sideration of Parliament, surely it is worth 
the small wages of a few copyists, which 
is all that would generally be required, in 
order to furnish us with information, with- 
out which I very respectfully say to this 
House we are not justified in proceeding 
to make any fundamental alterations of 
the law in matters that affect the personal 
freedom, the property, and the security 
for the lives of our fellow-countrymen. I 
thank the House most sincerely for the 
kindness with which it has allowed me to 
trespass so long upon their attention. I 


Mr. Newdegate 








Anglo-Saxon tribe, whether in England, 
in the United States, or in the colonies— 
and I use the word “ property” advisedly 
—the property of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
because it is the capacity of the race for 
self-government, which has enabled us to 
secure that blessing—if, I say, there is any 
value in the principle of self-government, 
then it is the duty of both Houses of 
Parliament, in a matter which so seriously 
affects that principle, humbly to address 
Her Majesty in pursuit of information 
that will enable us to judge of the opera- 
tion of the laws that we have passed, and 
how best we may amend them. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving an Address. 
Mr. NEATE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of all Petitions or Memorials and 
of all Communications praying for or recommend- 
ing the suspension, commutation, or remission of 
sentences of death or of penal servitude, received 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, or at the Home Office, during the six 
months ending on the 30th day of November and 
on the 30th day of June of each year, together 


are, however, in the | with Copies of the Signatures attached to such 


Documents and of -the Replies thereto, except 
Communications between the Secretary of State 
and the Judges, be presented to Parliament on 
each of the aforesaid days of each year if Parlia- 
ment be then sitting ; or if Parliament be not 
sitting, then on the first subsequent day on which 
Parliament may sit, or on the fifth day of the first 
Session of a new Parliament.” —( Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
should be the last person in this House to 
take exception to any increase of expendi- 
ture or the increase of the staff of any 
office in connection with the Government 
if I were thoroughly convinced that the 
information sought by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire were really infor- 
mation that was valuable and worth the 
expenditure which the procuring of it 
must cost, or even if I were persuaded 
that it was information that ought to be 
laid before the House. I have, however, 
come to the conclusion that the informa- 
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tion now asked by my hon. Friend would 
not be of the slightest value, so far as ad- 
vancing the purposes which he has in view 
is concerned ; but would, on the contrary, 
often mislead those who read it, and cause 
them to form totally opposite conclusions 
to those arrived at by those who were in 
possession of all the information upon 
all sides of the question. I shall only 
refer for a moment to the subject which 
has been the cause of my hon. Friend 
bringing forward this Motion—that of the 
remission of a sentence in the case of a 
man who was convicted of murder at Bir- 
mingham. I have already explained to 
the House the grounds upon which that 
remission took place. Whether it was 
right or wrong, it was at least in confor- 
mity with the precedent of a great num- 
ber of years—a precedent which I did not 
feel myself in that instance called upon 
to break through. My hon. Friend, as I 
understand him, says that the object of 
his Motion is to form a basis of legislation 
for the administration of the criminal law. 
Now, the information asked for has, in the 
main, nothing whatever to do with the 
administration of the criminal law, as law. 
It will affect rather the administration of 
the Prerogative of mercy invested in the 
Crown. It is information sought for in 
order to enable those who are responsible 
to the Crown to arrive at satisfactory con- 
clusions. But there is left out of this 
Motion —naturally because it would be 
most improper to produce it—all mention 
of the important evidence which comes 
before the Home Secretary, and which en- 
ables him to come to and justifies him in 
his conclusions—there is no mention made 
of the Judge’s notes, the depositions, and 
the other weighty documents which I, in 
my official capacity, have always before 
me in dealing with cases brought under 
my notice. My hon. Friend says that 
Members of Parliament often take an ac- 
tive part in procuring remissions of sen- 
tences. Now I frankly own that I object 
extremely to personal communications on 
such a subject. I think it is far better 
that all communications on such matters 
should be made in writing to the Home 
Secretary, in order that he may have the 
opportunity of calmly sifting the facts for 
himself, or of placing documents in the 
hands of those who are capable of assist- 
ing him to form his judgment. If the 
Home Secretary is to listen to personal 
arguments, to pick up one person’s story 
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here and another’s there, he will be led | 
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into difficulties, and the probability is that 
in the end he may be led into quite erro- 
neous conclusions. For these reasons alone 
I think it is preferable that every repre- 
sentation to be urged upon the Home Office 
should be committed to writing. The 
Motion that has just been moved does not 
refer to cases of ordinary imprisonment. 
My hon. Friend alludes only to cases of 
penal servitude and capital punishment. 
Now I contend that if the information 
sought for is valuable in respect to the two 
first classes of cases, it is equally so with 
regard to the other class, i do not think 
that hon. Members have the least notion 
of the enormous number of memorials 
that are yearly presented to the Home 
Office. I have not calculated the number re- 
ceived in relation to imprisonments ; but as 
respects penal servitude and capital punish- 
ment, I am told that they may be assumed 
to be not less than 1,000 in the course of 
the year. These involve a large amount 
of correspondence ; and in addition to 
this there cannot be less than 4,000 
or 5,000 documents connected with the 
memorials, irrespective of Judges’ notes 
and other documents not included in 
the Motion. I shall assume for a mo- 
ment that the House will agree to 
print such a voluminous mass of docu- 
ments. The difficulty of expense got over, 
there would be another most serious one 
to contemplate. Many of the memorials 
sent to the Home Office are of an ex- 
tremely libellous character. They almost 
all impute perjury and falsehood to some 
of the witnesses who have given evidence 
at the trial, and many of them charge 
other persons with the crimes for which 
the prisoners were convicted. I would 
ask the House whether it would be desir- 
able to print such documents, or lay them 
upon the table of the House? Moreover, 
a great many anonymous communications 
are sent in; but these cannot be rejected 
because they are anonymous, for they 
sometimes contain arguments which are as 
worthy of consideration as those which 
are forwarded under signature, and they 
are not rejected if they contain anything 
in the shape of argument which can im- 
press the mind of the Home Secretary. 
On the other hand, there are memorials 
containing an enormous number of signa- 
tures, and if we were to print these they 
would be mere lists of names bearing no 
meaning. My hon. Friend says the Home 
Office sees one side, but never sees the 
other. But that is not so, because the 
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Home Secretary has the Judge’s notes and 
evidence before him. With respect to the 
case to which my hon. Friend called at- 
tention last Session, I understood that a 
complaint was made because I referred 
at once to the Judge. That, however, 
was a necessity. I was not in possession 
of the slightest information until I got 
the Judge’s notes; and when a memorial 
for remission of sentence was forwarded to 
me | sent for these notes, and asked the 
Judge to enclose any remarks which he 
saw fit to make. The Judge’s notes form 
the most material evidence as to the facts 
of a case; and his comments one of the 
most important aids which the Home Se- 
cretary can procure in forming his de- 
cision. My hon. Friend says he does not 
wish to interfere with the Royal Preroga- 
tive of mercy, but that he merely desires 
this information in order to see how the 
Home Secretary uses it. In answer to 
that, I have only to say that even if he did 
get all the information he desires it would 
not inform him correctly how the Home 
Secretary has acted, because the documents 
relating to the memorials, such as the 
Judge’s notes, would be left out, and 
the memorials themselves would be as 
misleading as documents could possibly 
be. I can quote an example. Very soon 
after acceding to the office I have the 
honour to hold a case of great importance 
was brought under my notice, in connec- 
tion with which long memorials, some of 
which would take hours to read and dis- 
cuss, were forwarded. A great many 
of these memorials were argumentative, 
but the whole of them were based upon 
the assumption that the chief witness had 
been guilty of falsehood. These represen- 
tations came from so many quarters that I 
was anxious to ascertain whether the wit- 
ness could have possibly made any mistake 
in hisevidence, and I accordingly hada letter 
written to the man himself, asking whether 
his evidence had been correctly reported, 
and whether he adhered to it. The man, 
after considering what had been said by 
others, replied, “‘I adhere to everything 
that I have here said.”” Now, suppose that 
these memorials had been laid upon the 
table of the House without the evidence of 
the man himself and without the Judge’s 
notes—the House would have entertained 
avery different impression of the case to 
that which, with better means of judging, 
was arrived at by the Home Office. These 
memorials would, in fact, have been libel- 
lous, and I think it would be a most un- 
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just thing for the House to make itself a 
receptacle for libels which could not be 
published in any other way. It is most 
desirable, when the exercise of mercy is 
under consideration, that nothing that can 
possibly be said should be shut out; but 
a great deal that should be considered 
would be shut out under the terms of this 
Motion. Upon these grounds, I cannot ac- 
cede to the Motion of my hon. Friend. I 
cannot consent to it, because I do not be- 
lieve it will lead to the results he antici- 
pates. I cannot consent to it because I 
think it would be unjust to many persons 
who would have no opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves; and because I think it 
would throw a very great impediment in 
the way of the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy, which, as a last resort, must be 
brought into requisition. Baron Bramwell 
himself stated before the Commission that 
whatever Courts of Appeal may be insti- 
tuted we must in the last resort have some 
one to exercise the prerogative of mercy. 
After the trial and condemnation facts 
might come out which it would be desirable 
to sift; and however long it might be after 
a man’s conviction, if circumstances trans- 
pired showing that the conviction was un- 
just, or throwing such a doubt upon it as 
to make it clear that there ought to be 
some interference, there must necessarily 
be some authority to exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy. Personally, I am not 
advocating the prerogative of mercy asa 
matter pertaining to my office, for I know 
no duty so painful as that which the pre- 
sent practice devolves upon me. But that 
prerogative must occasionally be exercised, 
and some one must take upon himself the 
responsibility of acting on the part of 
the Crown. That duty falls upon me at 
present ; and [ say that, so far from this 
Motion, if carried, giving the information 
desired—information such as would lead 
the House to just conclusions—it would 
mislead them, and cause them to arrive at 
conclusions the reverse of correct. I do 
not wish to go into all the questions ad- 
verted to by my hon. Friend, because the 
opportunity does not appear to me to be 
favourable. If the great questions he has 
alluded to are to be properly judged, 
they must be judged upon distinct and 
specific Motions brought before the House, 
and not in connection with another matter. 

Before sitting down, however, I desire 
to call the attention of the House to the 
last Report of the Directors of Public 
Prisons, and to the extraordinary revela- 
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tions which it makes as to the effects of 
those punishments which are said not to 
be deterrent. It is a remarkable fact to 
observe how steadily during the last few 
years the number of cases of penal servi- 
tude has decreased. In the year 1853 the 
number of life sentences was 783 ; in 1857 
the number was only 35; while in 1866 
there were only two life sentences given 
during the whole of the year. That shows 
a most remarkable diminution in the 
number of cases of extreme punishment, 
which we may fairly attribute to a diminu- 
tion in the enormity of the offences com- 
mitted. In the year 1858 the number of 
life sentences was 17; in 1859 the num- 
ber was 16; in 1860 the number was 21; 
in 1861 the number was 16 ; in 1862 the 
number was 25; in 1863 the number was 
20; in 1864 the number was 12; in 1865 
the number was 4; and in 1866 the 
number was 2. These figures, as I have 
already remarked, show that there is an 
immense diminution in the enormity of 
the offences committed, and they also show 
that the Judges, looking to the deterrent 
influence of punishment, do not consider 
it necessary to pass such heavy sentences 
as they formerly did, and the Judges are in 
the best position to form an opinion as to 
what is sufficient punishment for an offence. 
I do not wish to enter upon the questions 
whether there ought to be a Court of 
Appeal or whether the Home Secretary 
ought in the last resort to exercise the 
prerogative of merey? These questions 
did not properly arise upon this Motion. 
With great respect for my hon. Friend I 
oppose the Motion, because the adoption 
of it would rather defeat than promote the 
object my hon. Friend has in view. 

Mr. NEATE said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had given 
such good reasons for objecting to the 
Motion as it stood, that he hoped it would 
be withdrawn ; but he had scarcely met 
the meaning and spirit of the Motion. 
The House was entitled to know a great 
deal more than it did of the circumstances 
under which the Home Secretary exercised 
the prerogative of mercy, which really was 
in his hands, although it was the fashion 
to speak of the uncontrolled and unques- 
tioned Prerogative of the Crown. If the 
Motion had been so worded as to ask for 
a Return of the number of cases in which 
the Home Secretary was asked to remit or 
commute sentences, the number in which 
he refused to do so, and the reasons which 
influenced his decisions, the Return might 
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have guided Parliament in future legisla- 
tion, and might have had a bearing on the 
desirability of exercising greater control 
than was exercised over the mode in which 
Judges were appointed. He did not see 
the difficulty of making a Return which 
should state that in one case there was an 
insufficiency of evidence, that in another 
a man had borne a good character, and 
that in another a man’s behaviour in 
prison had been good, and for such a 
Return the Secretary of State ought to be 
accountable to the House. 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER said, a great 
deal of confusion had been introduced into 
the question by the practice of speaking 
of the Home Office as a Court of Appeal, 
which it was not. Whether we had a 
Court of Appeal or not, we must have 
some person responsible to Parliament for 
the advice given in regard to the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy. The reason 
why people had come to speak of the 
Home Office as a Court of Appeal was 
that there was no Court of Appealin Eng- 
land, as there was in every other civilized 
country ; and this was a matter which 
must force itself more and more upon the 
public mind. Many of the arguments 
against a Court of Criminal Appeal were 
equally applicable as against a Court of 
Appeal in civil cases. Appeal was as 
necessary and useful in criminal as in civil 
cases. While Judges saw and heard wit- 
nesses, and could examine them, and also 
heard the arguments of counsel, the Home 
Secretary had only the notes and opinions 
of the Judge; and it was impossible, 
under these circumstances, that the Home 
Office could be a satisfactory Court of 
Appeal. It would be deemed absurd to 
appeal to the Home Secretary against a 
decision in the Court of Chancery, and 
yet in principle the absurdity existed ; for, 
although the Home Office was not a Court 
of Appeal, cases came before the Home 
Secretary which ought to be decided by 
such a Court, and they were brought 
before the Home Secretary because we 
had no Court of Appeal. This question 
of a Court of Appeal in criminal cases 
must engage increasing attention, and he 
believed that common sense and reason 
would ultimately induce Parliament to 
establish such a Court, leaving still to the 
decision of the Home Secretary those cases 
which were not properly the subject of 
appeal, but belonged to the Prerogative of 
the Crown, exercised under the advice of 
a responsible Minister. 
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Mr. REARDEN said, that a Court of 
Appeal in criminal cases could not do 
harm, and might prevent a judicial mur- 
der. The establishment of such a court 
would give satisfaction to many persons 
who thought that capital punishment 
should be abolished altogether. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker—In 
reply to the hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Sir George Bowyer) I beg to say, that 
whatever opinion he may entertain with 
respect to my view of the abuse of an 
extended prerogative, no one who knows 
anything about the hon. Baronet doubts 
that he is in favour of the establishment 
of absolute power in Government. It is 
in a different sense that I shall endeavour 
to answer the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department (Mr. Gathorne Hardy). 
He appears to me to have used several 
arguments that support my case. Sup- 
posing these memorials, to which he has 
referred, are of the libellous character he 
has described, whilst many of the signa- 
tures attached to them are fictitious, is 
that a reason why this House should be 
kept in ignorance of the fact or of the 
proceedings to which those resort who at- 
tempt to interfere by such means with the 
administration of justice? One fact which 
I believe would come out if the informa- 
tion I ask for were granted is this—that 
it is only a small number of persons who 
create the greater part of the pressure that 
is brought to bear upon the Home Office, 
persons who are ever ready to interfere. 
I know that the system has grown up in 
recent years. There are persons, there is 
an organization, employed in beseeching 
jurymen the instant they leave the box to 
sign memorials in favour of reversing the 
effect of the verdict which they have just 
given. There is a regular machinery at 
work for this very purpose. Let not the 
House imagine that this is likely to be a 
small evil. I have here the authority of 
M. de Tocqueville, and others, cited by 
Lieber, that in the United States of Ame- 
rica the abuse of the privilege of pardon 
had, until the matter was taken up by the 
State Legislatures, grown to the most fright- 
ful proportions; and it appears to me that, 
as we have copied the system of prison 
discipline and penal legislation which the 
Americans first adopted, we are bound to 
guard against the evils against which, those 
who first tried it, have had to provide. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says that 
the number of sentences of penal servitude 
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for life are not so many as they were. And 
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why is this? Because it is notorious that 
the present system of separate confinement 
cannot be carried out for life with safety 
to either the intellect or bodily health of 
the prisoner. The present system of prison 
discipline does not admit of long sentences, 
and that is one reason why many of our 
Judges do not pronounce them. I am 
grateful to the House for hearing me at 
such length on this occasion. I yield to 
the opinion of the Home Secretary, that 
this Motion will not accomplish my object, 
and therefore, with the permission of the 
House, I will withdraw it, but upon the 
understanding that I shall seek other 
means, either by appointment of a Select 
Committee, or in some other manner, which 
may induce the House to turn its attention 
to that which is really a growing evil in 
the Midland Counties, trusting that the 
wisdom of Parliament may discover some 
remedy. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


RAILWAY AND GAS SHARES BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE - LESLIE, in 
moving for leave to introduce a Bill “ to 
amend the law in respect of the Sale and 
Purchase of Shares in Railway and Gas 
Companies,”’ said, it resembled very nearly 
the Bill affecting the sale and purchase of 
bank shares, brought forward by the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Leeman). To show 
the necessity for such a measure, he might 
refer to the City Article of Zhe Times of 
November 28, which stated— 


“In the railway-market the daily increase of 
distrust continues, and after regular hours this 
evening Caledonian, which left off yesterday at 
72}, went to 704 to 71 for the next half-monthly 
settlement. Midland, also, at 110 to }, showed 
a further fall of nearly 2 per cent, although the 
traffic returns of that line for the week present 
the large increase of £7,547. Those of the London 
and North-Western line likewise show an increase 
of £7,130, but in that stock, too, there has been 
a fall of 1 per cent. At the same time, the extent 
to which the cause of depreciation is due to spe- 
culative operations has been exemplified by the 
fact that a rate of from 20 to 24 per cent per 
annum has been paid to-day for the loan of Cale- 
donian Stock until the next half-monthly settle. 
ment, while 9 per cent has been paid for Midland 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 6 per cent for 
Brighton.” 


The railway “ bearing” was then upon 
the Caledonian Railway ; but it was re- 
ported that other lines were to be taken 
in turn. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to amend the Law in respect ofthe sale and 
purchase of Shares in Railway and Gas Com- 
panies, ordered to ‘be brought in by Mr. Waxpe- 
e@Rrave-Lesuiz, Mr. Gotpyey, and Mr. Granam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Harpcastiz, Bill for the 
abolition of Church Rates, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Harpcastie, Mr. Baines, and Mr. 
Grrin. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


CHURCH RATES REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hussarp, Bill for the Re- 
gulation of Church Rates, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Ilusparp and Mr. Berzsrorp Horr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Seven o’clock, till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, December 4, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]—-Pustic Brrts—-Second Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental * (3); Totnes, &c. Writs (7); 
East London Museum Site (2). 


TOTNES, &c. WRITS BILL, 
( The Earl of Derby.) 


(xo. 7.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Derby.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the object of the Bill was merely to 
remedy an oversight in the Reform Act of 
the last Session. It was enacted by the 12th 
section, that from and after the end of 
this present Parliament the four boroughs 
reported against shall respectively cease to 
return any Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament; and by the 60th section 
it was provided that in the event of any 
vacancy in the representation of any con- 
stituency, or of the calling a new Parlia- 
ment before the Ist of January, 1869, the 
election shall take place in the same man- 
ner as if the Act had not been passed ; 
except that the four boroughs disfran- 
chised by the Act shall not return Mem- 
bers to the New Parliament. The word- 
ing of these clauses left it doubtful whe- 
ther, in the event of a vacancy occurring 
in any one of these four boroughs during 
the existing Parliament, it would not be 
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necessary to issue a writ for the election 


of a new Member. It was moreover 
thought that a Resolution of the House of 
Commons to suspend the issue of the writ 
was not the proper way of meeting the 
ease. This Bill had therefore been intro- 
duced to remove this doubt. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* (accord- 
ing to Order) ; Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


EAST LONDON MUSEUM SITE BILL, 
(The Lord President.) 
(wo. 2.) SECOND READING. 


Tae Duxe or MARLBOROUGH, in 
moving that the Standing Orders relative 
to Private Bills be dispensed with, in 
order that this Bill might be now read a 
second time, explained that its object was 
to remove a technical difficulty in the way 
of requiring a site for this Museum, in the 
construction of which it was intended to 
spend £5,000 during the coming year. 
The Standing Order which it was desired 
to suspend directed that, in reference to 
such a Bill, it should be laid before the 
Attorney General, and that he should re- 
port upon it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Standing Orders relating to Private 
Bills considered, and dispensed with. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed for To-morrow ; and Standing 
Orders Nos, 37 and 38. to be considered 
in order to their being dispensed with. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, December 5, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Pustrc Buis —Second Read- 
ing — Income Tax; Consolidated Fund 
(£2,000,000).* 

Commiitee—Sales of Reversions * (5); Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supple- 
mental * (3) ; Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment (8). 

Report—Sales of Reversions * (5) ; Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supple- 
mental * (3); Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Amendment (8). 

Third Reading— Totnes, &c, Writs* (7), and 
passed, 
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RAILWAYS COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
DRIVERS AND GUARDS. 


QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the noble Duke the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a 
measure to provide that there should be 
means of communication between the 
drivers and guards of railway trains ? 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
the subject had been under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Trade, and during 
the autumn experiments had been made 
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on various lines of railway throughout the 
country, with the view of establishing | 
some system of communication between 
the guard and the driver. These experi- 
ments were to be continued till the close 
of the year, when the results would be 
laid before the Board of Trade. There 
were difficulties in the matter, but the 
Board hoped to overcome them. The Go- 
vernment would endeavour, if possible, to 
carry out the object to which the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of last year 
were directed, though he did not think 
the mode of dealing with the matter which 
had at that time been suggested was the 
best one. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 8.) 
(The Lord Clinton.) 


COMMITTEE. REPORT. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment. 

Report considered. 


Tae Eart or DERBY: I have to sub- 
mit to your Lordships’ consideration a 
clause of which I have not given notice, 
but to which I hope, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, there will be 
no objection. Your Lordships are aware 
that the other evening the metropolis was 
deprived of a very important adjunct to 
the public convenience by the withdrawal 
of all cabs from the streets after four 
o’clock. That was done in consequence of 
the dissatisfaction of the cab-proprietors 
and cab-drivers, directed principally against 
one of the regulations in the Metropolitan 
Streets Act of last Session. I think it a 


matter of great regret that those persons 
should take the course they did, in order 
to call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to what they consider a great 
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grievance; because it was a proceeding 
likely to throw great difficulties in the 
way of the Government in proposing an 


alteration of the Act. But I must say 
that a meeting was held the same evening, 
numerously attended by cab-proprietors 
and drivers, which was characterized by 
great moderation and great good temper ; 
and the result of that meeting was that a 
deputation waited on my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and laid before him their views 
and their complaints. The principal griev- 
ance of which the cab-proprietors com- 
plain, and which appeared to my right 
hon. Friend, as it does to me, to be a fair 
and legitimate ground, if not of actual 
complaint, at least one requiring further 
investigation and consideration, was that 
in addition to the very heavy duties which 
they now pay, amounting to £19 or £20 
a year, upon each cab, an additional burden 
is now thrown upon them which is not 
inflicted upon other carriages—namely, 
the expenditure involved in carrying lamps. 
The provision to that effect is found in 
the Act of last Session, which contained a 
vast variety of details—it being a great 
object with both Houses of Parliament 
that some remedy should be applied to the 
serious obstructions existing in the streets 
of the metropolis—and it is possible that 
some of the details may have passed with- 
out that consideration to which they were 
fairly entitled. But, as far as I am aware, 
I believe there were not during the passing 
of the Bill, any complaints on the part of 
the cab-drivers and proprietors on this 
particular point. Nevertheless, there cer- 
tainly is a fair ground of complaint in the 
additional charge thrown upon them with- 
out any alleviation on their burdens. They 
further complain that the power of en- 
forcing this regulation is left, to a great 
extent, discretionary with the Police Com- 
missioners, who are to fix the hours during 
which lamps are to be carried. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department felt that their statement 
involved matter which required further 
consideration, and therefore he proposes to 
introduce a clause—with which, I under- 
stand, the persons interested are perfectly 
satisfied—namely, to transfer the discre- 
tionary power now vested by the Act in 
the Commissioners of Police to the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and to provide that no regulations as to 
lamps under this Act shall be issued with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of State. 
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That will afford my right hon. Friend an | 
opportunity of fully investigating the sub- | 
ject ; and I may add that I believe it is’ 
the intention of my right hon. Friend, as | 


soon as Parliament meets again, to move | 
‘learned Lord must be aware that the in- 


for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to investigate the whole case of the cab- 
drivers and cab-proprietors of the metro- | 
polis. With this explanation, I hope 
your Lordships will have no objection to 
sanction the clause, which provides that | 
no regulations shall be made with regard | 
to the carriage of lamps by hackney ear- | 
riages under the Act of last Session except 
with the approval of one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State. 

Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that when the Bill was before the Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House, no 
objection was made to the proposal with 
respect to lamps. If, however, the change 
proposed would effect a settlement of the 
question that was regarded as satisfactory 
by the parties interested, he should not 
interpose in any way. But the obligation 
imposed by the Act was one that in itself 
seemed not unreasonable, and he hoped it 
would not be lost sight of in any future 
arrangements on the subject. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, the only satis- 
factory settlement of the cab question 
would be to allow the cab-drivers to charge 
whatever they pleased—subject only to 
this condition, that they should put out- 
side their cabs a table of the fares they 
charged. The whole system of regulating 
the fares of hackney carriages was a rem- 
nant of barbarous times; for competition 
would apply equally to that case as to 
anything else in obtaining for the public 
a supply of the best article at reasonable 
rates. Omnibuses, for instance, might 
charge any price they pleased, but they 
found it to their own interest to keep down 
their charges. All great writers and poli- 
tical economists were unanimous in think- 
ing that the fact of legislating as to the 
fares of hackney carriages was as great a 
mistake as could be committed. In illus- 
tration of his meaning he might state a 
little fact. At one time a society of great 
political economists, whose meetings were 
attended, among others, by Mr. Ricardo, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Mill, Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and Mr. Malthus, met together 
to discuss nice questions of political eco- 
nomy; and it was said of them that the 
only question upon which they were ever 
unanimous was the impolicy of putting any 
limitations upon hackney carriages, He 
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‘hoped their Lordships, when the Com- 
mittee was appointed, would remember 
that the regulations affected one class 


alone. 
Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble and 


troduction of such provisions as he con- 
templates would be impossible now, and 
would simply have the effect of preventing 
the Bill being passed before the Recess. 

Lorpv ROMILLY said, he did not mean 
that the question should be dealt with 
now, but at a future time. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble and 


| learned Lord has undoubtedly raised a very 


fit subject for consideration. But as he 
has mentioned one little fact, there is 
another little fact that I will mention. At 
this moment the Corporation of Liverpool 
have introduced a by-law for carrying 
into effect the very proposal which he 
now makes—namely, that cab-proprietors 
shall be allowed to charge what they like, 
provided only that they put the fare out- 
side their cabs; and the whole of the cab- 
proprietors of Liverpool are at this mo- 
ment on strike against that by-law. 

Lorv LYVEDEN regretted that the 
question of the lighting of cabs should 
have been taken out of the hands of the 
Commissioners of Police, who knew what 
was best for the public safety, and trans- 
ferred to the Home Secretary, who was 
necessarily less conversant with the sub- 
ject. The cabmen had undoubtedly cause 
for complaint ; but the true cause was the 
high charges to which they were subjected, 
and the low fares they received. Lights 
would be a protection to the public, and of 
that protection, according to the noble 
Earl’s statement, they would now be de- 
prived. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The public have 
not been deprived of anything, The effect 
of the clause now introduced can only be 
to postpone action, at the outside, for the 
next three months. Meanwhile, matters 
remain precisely in the same position as 
they were before. 

Motion agreed to; Clause added to the 
Bill. 

Bill to be read 3* To-morrow, and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 8.) 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


Paragraph of the Queen’s Speech re- 
lating to Abyssinia read— 

Tue Eant or DERBY: My Lords, I 
can assure you that my object in moving 
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that the paragraph in the Queen’s Message 
should be read is not in the slightest 
degree to limit the range which any of 
your Lordships may take in the discussion 
that may arise on the present Motion ; 
but it is for the purpose of explaining why 
I do not propose to go back to any previous 
proceedings connected with this subject, 
but limit myself to a few remarks upon the 
Resolution to which I am about to ask 
your Lordships’ assent. My Lords, we 
are invited by a communication from the 
Commons to endorse their concurrence in 
the necessity of an expedition to Abyssinia, 
and their readiness to co-operate with Her 
Majesty in her endeavour to release her 
subjects from captivity, and vindicate the 
honour of her Crown. The questions 
arising out of this were, in the first place, 
is it expedient that the expedition should 
be sent from India; and, if so, whether it 
is competent for the Government to avail 
themselves of any portion of the revenues 
of India for the purposes of that expedi- 
tion; and supposing them to be competent, 
what proportion of the revenues of India 
ought in fairness to be applied in that 
way? A further question arises as to the 
mode in which Parliament should provide 
for the necessary expenditure; but that 
question will be dealt with by your Lord- 
ships when considering the Motion which 
stands next upon the Paper—the Income 
Tax Bill. The question is one which 
mainly belongs to the House of Commons, 
and though your Lordships may give a 
negative to that Bill, you have no power 
to make any Amendment on it. The first 
question for our consideration, then, is 
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supposing an expedition to Abyssinia is: 


necessary, is it expedient to send it from 
India? It is singular that the question as 
to the expediency of sending the expedi- 
tion from India has never been raised in 
the House of Commons, but has been as- 
sumed as a matter of course. The motives, 
however, for so sending it are very clear. 
In the first place—more especially at the 
present time—troops can be better spared 
from India than from Her Majesty’s forces 
in the United Kingdom. In the next place, 
the base of operations, being necessarily on 
the Red Sea, is much more convenient of 
access from India than from this country. 
When I say that the base of operations is 
necessarily on the Red Sea, I should ex- 
plain that if the invasion of Abyssinia had 
been attempted from any other quarter it 
would have exposed us to much miscon- 
ception and have materially increased the 
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expense. I know that we might with 
much less difficulty, and undoubtedly with 
much more certainty, have conducted an 
expedition up the Nile, and I believe the 
Viceroy would not only have offered us no 
opposition, but would have been only too 
happy to co-operate withus. But all who 
know anything of Abyssinia know that any 
invasion from the Egyptian side would 
have at once combined against us all those 
semi-civilized and semi-Christian tribes 
who are at present in a state of revolt 
against King Theodore; for they would 
immediately believe we had come with the 
concurrence, if not in the interest, of their 
hereditary enemies—the inhabitants of 
Egypt. Apart from all other reasons, this 
is strong enough for making the attempt 
from the Red Sea, and if from the Red 
Sea, then from India. Another considera- 
tion in favour of starting from India, is 
that the troops there are better fitted to 
endure the climate of Abyssinia than men 
fresh from England. Colonel Merewether, 
our Resident at Aden, has expressed his 
firm conviction from the first that it would 
be absolutely necessary to adopt this 
course, and never thought of anything else 
but an expedition from India. As I have 
said before, the House of Commons have 
never entertained any question on the sub- 
ject, but took it for granted that the ex- 
pedition was to proceed from India. Then, 





my Lords, arises the question whether we 
are entitled to avail ourselves of the Indian 
revenue, subject to the consent of Parlia- 
ment, for the purposes of this expedition. 
That question depends upon the provisions 
of the India Act of 1858; and although I 
ealled your Lordships’ attention to this 
point, upon the first night of the Session, 
I may be permitted to notice what took 
place in your Lordships’ House when the 
particular clause in question was under 
discussion. When the Bill left the Com- 
mons there was a clause which provided 


; that it should not be competent for Her 


Majesty’s Government to make use of the 
troops of India for any foreign service, ex- 
cept under specified circumstances, other- 
wise than with the consent of Parliament. 
That clause was subsequently so altered as 
to create some confusion, and I had the 
honour of moving in your Lordships’ House 
the clause as it now stands, I at the time 
said the object was not to prevent Her Ma- 
jesty from making the same use of Indian 
troops which she could make of any other 
troops; but to prevent the charge of a war 
being thrown upon the revenues of India, 
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thus evading that constitutional control 
which Parliament exercises over military 
operations. The object, therefore, of the 
clause moved by me was to place the troops 
of India, with regard to the payment of 
those troops when engaged in foreign expe- 
ditions, precisely on the same footing as the 
ordinary troops of Her Majesty’s service. 
But, as the noble Earl opposite remarked, 
a continual security exists with regard to 
the revenues of India, inasmuch as no sum 
ean be expended without the consent of 
the Council, who are the Guardians of the 
Indian purse. Consequently, there is a 
double check upon the employment of these 
troops upon service foreign to India—first, 
the consent of the Council of India must 
be obtained to any such expenditure, and 
then the consent of Parliament. But not 
necessarily before the Sovereign has taken 
the Resolution involving the expenditure. 
My Lords, it is an undoubted Prerogative 
of the Crown to enter upon a war, subject 
ouly to the consent of Parliament as far as 
providing the means of paying for the 
troops employed is concerned; and though 
the withholding this consent would cer- 
tainly be an effective barrier to carrying 
on a war, no one ever pretended that it 
was necessary for Parliament to be con- 
sulted previous to the declaration of war; 
and in like manner, as it was the intention 
of Parliament to place the troops of India 
upon the same footing as troops in England, 
there is no need for Parliament’s consent 
to the Crown’s dealing with them, except 
as to their payment. And that is the 
foundation of the Resolution passed by 
the Commons—it gives effect to the pro- 
vision of the India Act. The Resolution 
passed in the House of Commons provides 
that the ordinary pay of the Indian troops 
employed shall be defrayed out of the re- 
venues of India—so that India shall be 
charged with no expenditure which would 
not have arisen if this expedition had not 
taken place. There does not appear, in 
connection with the various occasions in 
which Indian troops have been employed 
and Indian revenues have been applied 
towards the prosecution of our wars, any 
precise understanding, or any rule laid 
down as to the proportion India should 
bear under such circumstances. In the 
first China War, in 1839-40, India gave 
her troops without payment, and subse- 
quently had to increase her forces for the 
purpose of replacing them, and no allow- 
auce was made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for that. The present arrangement 
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provides that India shall pay for the troops 
used in the expedition precisely the same 
amount which she would have paid had 
they remained in India, and not been lent 
for the service of the Crown; but if, in 
consequence of that, it should be necessary 
to replace those troops, or incur any addi- 
tional expense, in that case the additional 
expense shall be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer; so that no additional charge 
will fall upon India. In the Persian War, 
in 1856, India contributed the whole of 
the ordinary and half the extraordinary 
expenses. It may be said that a Persian 
war is much more closely connected with 
the interests of India than either a China 
war or a war such as that in which we 
are about to engage, and therefore that 
it is not unreasonable that she should con- 
tribute a larger proportion in the first 
instance than she should in the two latter. 
In the third China War, the ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses were borne by Eng- 
land; but it should be remembered that 
at the time our troops were engaged in 
quelling the mutiny in India, and that 
there were very serious drains made on the 
Indian revenue; but even in that case, 
when a demand was subsequently made 
on the part of the Indian Government for 
the reimbursement of £189,000 for the 
ships supplied towards the expedition, that 
claim was disallowed, and the sum re- 
mained an extra charge on the revenues of 
India. The present arrangement, as your 
Lordships will, I think, see, is one which 
is much more favourable to the India re- 
venues than any which have been adopted 
on previous occasions, and, as such, it has 
been generally recognised in the other 
House ; for though there was a slight dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the pro- 
priety of the course which it was proposed 
to adopt—the numbers, on a division, being 
198 in favour of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, and 23 against—there was not 
entire unanimity even among the minority, 
some contending that India had been let 
off much too cheaply, and ought to con- 
tribute a much larger sum. I may add 
that in respect to vessels supplied by India 
all the charges for fitting them out and 
sending them on this expedition will be 
defrayed from the Imperial revenues, and 
no additional expense will fall upon India 
in consequence of this expedition, I have 
said there was a difference of opinion in 
the House of Commons as to the propor- 
tion of the expense which should fall upon 
the revenues of India ; and though I know 
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that it is not regular to refer to what has 
occurred in that House, your Lordships 
will, I trust, pardon the irregularity, be- 
cause I wish to refer to the frank and 
handsome manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer (Mr. Gladstone) supported the 
proposal of the Government. I cannot 
help feeling that that support, coming from 
a quarter not very favourable—or, at all 
events, not very prejudiced in favour of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government— 
is very valuable testimony to the judgment 
which the Government has formed upon 
this matter. The language employed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, as reported, 
was— 

““T confess that on examining this proposal it 

seems to me, upon the whole, to be moderate in 
amount, conformable to precedent, with a ten- 
dency towards greater leniency than towards 
greater rigour to India; to be tenable and fair 
in principle, and therefore one that will meet the 
justice and equity of the case.”—[3 Hansard, 
exe. 396.] 
Now, there has been no difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of sending the 
expedition from India, nor has there been 
any difference of opinion as to whether the 
revenue could be applied without the con- 
sent of Parliament. Clearly it could not; 
and the only possible question which can 
now arise is whether the Government have 
overstepped the limits of the law—for my 
own part I do not think they have—in 
incurring, or proposing to incur, expenses 
before those expenses have received the 
concurrence of Parliament ? I do not think 
that they have laid themselves open to 
that charge, because, as I have before 
said, in the case of English troops there 
would be no necessity for obtaining the 
concurrence of Parliament previous to 
their employment in such an expedition ; 
and all that we have done is to place the 
Indian troops in the same position, which 
I take to be the meaning of the Act of 
1858. 
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Moved that this House do concur in the 
following Resolution, communicated by the 
Commons ; viz., 


“ That, Her Majesty having directed a Military 
Expedition to be despatched against Abyssinia, 
consisting mainly of Troops both European and 
Native at present maintained out of the Revenues 
of India, the ordinary pay of such Troops as well 
as the ordinary charges of any Vessels belonging 
to the Government of India that may be em- 
ployed in the Expedition, which would have been 
charged upon the Revenues of India if such Troops 
or Vessels had remained in that Country or seas 
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adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable ; 
provided, that if it shall become necessary to re- 
place the Troops or Vessels so withdrawn by 
other European or Native Forces or Vessels, the 
expense of raising, maintaining, and providing 
such Forces or Vessels shall be repaid out of any 
monies which may be provided by Parliament for 
the Purposes of the said Expedition.”—( The Earl 
of Derby.) 

Toe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
entirely concur with my noble Friend in 
the opinion that this expedition, if sent 
at all, must be sent from India; and I 
believe that the arrangement made be- 
tween the Governments of India and Eng- 
land with regard to the payment of ex- 
penses is a perfectly equitable one. At 
the same time, I cannot but regret that it 
should be found necessary at so early a 
period after the establishment of the new 
organization of the Indian army to send 
any of the troops beyond the seas. I fully 
admit the justice of this war. According 
to our views of the Law of Nations, about 
which the ruler of Abyssinia knows 
nothing, King Theodore has been guilty 
of its violation, and has acted not only 
with injustice but also with cruelty to- 
wards several of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
one or more of them being persons ac- 
credited to Her Majesty. The war there- 
fore is a perfectly just one. But, my 
Lords, what is the object of the war? It 
is certainly one which has never before 
occurred in history. A large expedition 
is about to be sent into an unknown 
and mountainous country, about four times 
the size of Switzerland, and very much in 
the same state as that country was at the 
time Hannibal passed the Alps, to procure 
the release of some of our countrymen who 
have been detained for a lengthened period 
in captivity by a sanguinary tyrant, whose 
passions are unchecked by any moral or 
religious considerations, though he appears 
to be fond of frequently dwelling upon 
the latter. My apprehension is that the 
expedition never can succeed in procuring 
the release of those prisoners. If the 
ruler of Abyssinia had been a rational 
person, the ordinary course of proceeding 
would have been to blockade the coast of 
his country, and so prevent external com- 
munication. But he is nota man of reason, 
and what I am afraid of is, that we shall 
produce upon his mind such an impression 
as the mind of a madman would be liable 
to, if an attempt were made to coerce him, 
and that we shall only precipitate a catas- 
trophe such as that which occurred at 
Cawnpore. In considering any matter of 
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great importance I always endeavour to 
satisfy myself as to what would have been 
the opinion of the Duke of Wellington on 
the subject, and this I endeavour more 
especially to do when the subject partakes 
of a military character. Not only looking 
to the general prudence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and acting on all occasions in ac- 
cordance with his military principles, but 
particularly when I recollect the advice 
which was given to me by the Duke of 
Wellington when I was about to proceed 
to India, with the general direction of the 
expedition to the coast of China, I cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that 
he would have disapproved this expedition. 
The Duke’s advice was, ‘‘ Remember, the 
troops depend upon the fleet, and you 
must never place them in a position in 
which they will not have easy and secure 
communication with the fleet.” The Duke 
of Wellington held, moreover, that it was 
never safe or justifiable to leave any army 
in a position in which it had not easy and 
secure communication with the country 
from which it proceeded. Every army 
should be in possession of all its commu- 
nications. It is scarcely possible to con- 
eeive anything more unfavourable to this 
requirement than is to be found in such a 
country as Abyssinia, where for 400 miles 
into the interior there are neither roads 
nor bridges, where the paths are in many 
places only wide enough to permit the 
passage of a single mule—a country broken 
by ravines and water-courses which, in 
the rainy season, become frightful torrents 
—it is scarcely to be supposed that in 
such a country communication by a single 
outlet can be maiutained with the sea. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to say a few 
words with respect to the measures whicli 
have been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers with a view to the success of 
this expedition. I must admit there has 
been on this side of the sea, and also on 
the other, very great zeal on the part of 
all who have had anything to do with the 
fitting out of the expedition. But, at the 
same time, we know nothing of what has 
been done in India. We have on this side 
a very ample list of all the articles fur- 
nished to the troops; but we do not know 
how the deficiencies have been supple- 
mented from India. I can therefore only 
look at the list of articles contributed from 
this country; and I venture to say there 
are certain things, in the first instance, 
absolutely necessary to be provided to in- 
sure the success of the expedition which 
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are not included in this list. The first is 
a floating pier, which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the landing of the troops and 
stores. There is but a distance of 200 
yards to be passed over; but there are no 
means of passing it, and neither man nor 
beast can be landed without a floating 
pier. An attempt has been made to supply 
it by a single steamer, making one trip a 
day to Annesley Bay ; and there has also 
been an effort to make a pier of stones, but 
it can only be after a long time that a 
stone pier can be constructed. Something 
is said in the blue book with respect to a 
tramway. Either a tramway or a railway 
is essentially necessary from the pvint of 
debarcation to that part of the road which 
first touches the hills. More than that, 
water must be conveyed by pipes from the 
first place on the hills where it is to be 
obtained to iron tanks placed in depdts on 
the shore. More than that, it appears that 
the track of desert country between the 
sea and the hills is traversed by water- 
courses, and before the rains begin it is 
necessary that provision should be made 
to establish temporary bridges for the 
purpose of keeping up the communication, 
otherwise it will be entirely suspended. 
Aden, although it may provide water 
enough to the residents, does not supply 
enough to meet the demands of the troops. 
It is to be obtained on the eastern shores 
of the Red Sea, but only by sending skins, 
which are used for its transport. So far 
as I have heard, no attempt has been 
made to supply these. There is a strange 
deficiency of many other articles which 
are absolutely necessary to the success of 
this expedition. It must be in the nature 
of a pioneer expedition, for they will not 
find a single road by which they can 
march, still less by which they can draw 
artillery. To enable them to make roads 
they must have the means of blasting 
rocks, and pickaxes, spades, and axes in 
large numbers for cutting down wood. 
The number of axes furnished is only ten 
—one to every 2,000. The number of 
billhooks is only fifty, of clasp-knives only 
twenty-five, of turn-serews at first only 
six, but filty have been added, of spades 
there appeared to be none, of pickaxes 
none, and, what is more strange, there are 
no ropes, no blocks to make them, and no 
pulleys — the ordinary and accustomed 
modes of raising guns up steep precipices. 
All these should have been provided. 
Then there are no hollowed trees, which 


are also necessary for carrying up the 
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guns up places where they cannot go upon | until that armament is restored to this 
wheels. There are no nails, no bolts, no country. I do deeply regret that Her 
screws; and, strange enough, although Majesty’s Ministers, deriving no instruc- 
there is a provision of warm clothing sent tion from the mistakes of other Govern- 
from here, it seems intended only for ments, have not been warned against rear- 
Europeans; the Natives require it still ing a Mexico of our own. 

more, and unless the deficiency is supple-| Lorp DE ROS said, the noble Earl 
mented from India the Natives will have (the Earl of Ellenborough) assumed that 
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none. I mention these things with regret, 
because I think every disposition and great 
zeal have been shown to supply every- 
thing that might be required for the ex- 
pedition. I confess it is to me a subject 
of the deepest regret that it has been de- 
termined to send this expedition. I re- 
gret it, not only because I think it will 
be perfectly impossible for the troops to 
maintain their communications, but be- 


|the army would go headlong into Abys- 
sinia, without retaining its communication 
| with the shore. Now he (Lord de Ros) 
/had great confidence in the military skill 
/and resources of Sir Robert Napier, nor 
| did he apprehend any insurmountable diffi- 
‘culty from the circumstances to which the 
/noble Earl had alluded. His impression 
'was, Sir Robert Napier would form his 
| depots as he proceeded up the country. 


cause 1 think it is unavoidable that we | His advance would be very light, but his 
should be drawn into great and serious supports very heavy. His noble Friend 
complications, We are told that imme-| talked about the necessity of a floating 
diately the expeditionary force obtains | pier. Now he (Lord de Ros) remembered 
possession of the captives it will be their | what the French did at Varna—in three 
duty to withdraw from Abyssinia; but it | or four days they constructed as good a 
seems to me that it will be impossible for | pier as was necessary, and the troops were 
them with honour at once to withdraw | landed without difficulty. There was, in 
from the country. How can they do so, fact, no difficulty about it. As he under- 
and leave all the Native tribes who may | stood, the Transport Office had adopted 
have assisted them to the mercy of King | the system which had been employed in 


Theodore? I cannot understand how the 
feeling of this country would permit such 
a state of things. But I deeply regret the 
expedition also on other grounds. It is 
impossible to look at the position of 
Europe —at the position of this country, 
without feeling that the existing state of 
things is extremely unsatisfactory. There 
is scarcely any security from week to week 
that the peace of Europe will not be dis- 
turbed. The very last Paper laid on our 
table satisfies us that we do not yet sus- 


the Crimea of uniting large platforms upon 


boats, and thus making a way over which 
guns, stores, and troops were landed with 
the greatest facility. Besides, there were 
|no large guns in this case, and there was 
no necessity for hollowed trees. Guns of 
the calibre required would be carried by 
mules. The mule artillery of Sardinia 
passed over the Alps with great facility— 
and, indeed, there was no difficulty with 
guns of that calibre. Then, as to water, 
Sir Robert Napier would have to do as 





tain entirely satisfactory relations with |General Bosquet did in Turkey; where 
America. In the present state of affairs | there are frequent but very small water 
L hold it to be our first duty to abstain | springs. What did he do? When he came 
from any movement whatever which would | to the springs, instead of carrying iron 
occupy any portion of our military or | tanks he formed tanks in the earth and 
naval forces, to keep everything at hand | puddled them. The transport of water 
that may in the event of necessity be re- | in skins was perfectly familiar in the East. 
quired for our own security or the preser- | The noble Earl seemed to apprehend a 
vation of peace. I cannot but feel that scarcity of turn-screws; but the fact was 
while this army is in Abyssinia it may be | that every soldier had a turn-screw in his 
considered as a hostage in the hands of knapsack; the cavalry also carried nails. 
other Powers. We cannot in a war main- | The other deficiencies noted by the noble 
tain that army and the vast amount of Earl were of so trivial a nature that he 
tonnage and transport by which it can be | could not imagine a man of Sir Robert 
supported. Our dominions are too exten- | Napier’s ability could fail in taking every 
sive and make too great demands on our| possible precaution. He really did not 


| 


military resources, which have not kept| see how the Government could do more 
ag with the increase of our possessions. | than they had done in the arrangement of 
e are paralyzing ourselves, therefore, | thi expedition. 
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an able man, thoroughly conversant with 
its details, to whose hands the safety of 
the expedition might well be intrusted. 
So far from anticipating any disaster, if 
tliey could but succeed in getting the cap- 
tives, he was perfectly certain of their 
getting back and maintaining our honour 
without any serious difficulty whatever. 
Eant RUSSELL: With regard to the 
Resolution of the other House, in which 
your Lordships are asked to concur, it 
seems to me that this is a question in 
which the honour of this country is con- 
cerned, and that we could not allow these 
captives to remain in Abyssinia without 
an attempt to relieve them, unless it 
could be shown that the attainment of that 
object was utterly impracticable. That 
has not been shown; but, on the contrary, 
it appears from the information before us 
that the arrival of the troops at Magdala 
and the rescue of the captives are practi- 
cable objects. Under these circumstances, 
the Government would have been inex- 
cusable if they did not make an attempt 
to rescue the captives. The question of 
the difficulties which may be experienced 
in the attempt is not a question on which 
we are able to form an opinion in this 
House; but I rely on the ability of the 
persons belonging to the Engineers and to 
other branches of our army, which are 
composed of men of resource, and I believe 
that they will be able to overcome all 
difficulties. It has been stated that if in 
some of the narrow passes of Abyssinia a 
man should be struck down by a sunstroke, 
or if a mule should fall down dead, the 
whole expedition would be stopped. Now, 
I happened to pass through the Pyrenees 
shortly after the passage of the Duke of 
Wellington with his army, and I saw 
places on the sides of the road where mules 
and horses had fallen down exhausted and 
had been thrown over the precipices, so 
little were their dead bodies aliowed to 
impede the progress of the troops. In 
such a way are difficulties overcome by 
energy and skill; and I therefore do not 
think that the Government will have 
any cause to repent of the determination 
they have come to. With regard to the 
military operations in preparation, I think 
that Parliament is bound to extend every 
consideration and forbearance to the Go- 
vernment, who certainly have undertaken 
a very difficult attempt. The noble Earl 
near me (the Earl of Elleuborough) has 
spoken of the difficulty there may be in 
getting out of Abyssinia when the object 
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of the expedition shall be accomplished. 
No doubt, in the months of May, June, 
and July of the next year, the rainy reason 
—and we see by the travels of Sir Samuel 
Baker what a deluge it is—will set in; 
but it is to be hoped that the troops will 
have returned to the coast before that 
time. With respect to the amount of the 
expenditure chargeable on India, though 
I agree in what has been stated elsewhere 
with regard to precedents, yet I would 
observe that we must beware not to push 
these precedents too far, and we should 
have consideration for the interests of the 
people and the Government of India. Sup- 
posing that the colonies of the Cape of 
Good Hope and New Zealand had under- 
taken to maintain and pay in those colonies 
a portion of the British army (two or 
three regiments), and that afterwards it 
was proposed to take the regiments away 
and employ them in some expedition in 
which the interests of the Empire at large 
were concerned, it may be readily sup- 
posed that the colonists would at once 
object to pay for them, and that their con- 
stitutional Assemblies would say, “ If you 
take away these troops you must take the 
payment of them on your own Treasury.” 
It is no reason because the people of India 
have no representation and no organiza- 
tion to express their complaints that they 
should be dealt more hardly with than 
were the people of the Cape or of Australia, 
I will say nothing further, as the noble 
Earl has not entered generally into the 
question ; but I must express my opinion 
that the Government are quite right in 
undertaking the expedition, and 1 wish 
they may be successful. 

Tue Eant or DENBIGH said, he could 
not but share in the regret that this expe- 
dition had been undertaken, not because of 
the expense which would fall on this 
country, nor on the probable sacrifice of 
life, but because, in his view of the case, 
this war would be only the complement of 
a lamentable policy, and would add one 
more stone to the cairn of political crime. 
He believed that the gravest consequences 
would ensue from it, and he hoped that 
their Lordships would allow him a few 
moments in which to enunciate his opinions. 
If, as he believed, the detention of Mr. 
Rassam and his companions was owing to 
the culpable mismanagement of the noble 
Earl lately at the head of the Foreign 
Department, then war would be unjusti- 
fiable as well as unjust. He believed that 
the duty of individuals to one another was 
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applicable to nations. A man who killed 
another unnecessarily or unlawfully was 
guilty of murder; and in the same way a 
war which was unjust, unnecessary, or un- 
lawful, was a crime also; and that crime 
was murder, and all who were the cause 
of it were involved in the guilt. An un- 
necessary war might arise from the inca- 
pacity of a statesman from whose policy it 
ensued, and the guilt of murder would at- 
tach to him; hence the necessity of all 
statesmen looking to the first principles of 
justice and morality. With regard to the 
origin of the Abyssinian war, it appeared 
from the blue book that Mr. Cameron had 
been condemned by the Foreign Office 
three or four times for mixing himself up 
with the internal affuirs of Abyssinia, with 
which he had no business. He (the Earl 
of Denbigh) asked, why then the Foreign 
Office did not recall him? If Mr. Cameron 
had been at that time recalled, we should 
have heard no more about the matter; but 
he was left there, and King Theodore, 
rightly or wrongly, conceived that Mr. 
Cameron was mixing himself with internal 
intrigues in that country, and therefore 
laid hands on him. If the King was jus- 
tified in doing this, then the present war 
was not as justifiable as it would appear 
at first sight. There were other causes, 
The noble Earl (Earl Russell) received a 
letter from the King for Her Majesty, and, 
according to Mr. Flad, the non-answering 
of that letter was a great cause of irrita- 
tion to the King. The noble Earl, whose 
policy was certainly active in dealing with 
other States, must needs give orders to the 
Consul at Jerusalem to mix himself up in 
the intrigues of the Abyssinians and the 
Copts; and he (the Earl of Denbigh) was 
astonished when he saw that the reason 
given was that the Abyssinian Church was 
in spiritual communion with the Church of 
England. It was the first time that he 
had heard of such a thing, and when he 
examined the question he found that the 
Abyssinian Church was closely allied to 
Popery. Whether Mr. Rassam was or 
was not a proper person to send out with 
Her Majesty’s letter to King Theodore was 
a question into which he would not enter. 
Mr. Rassam was sent out, and his capacity 
was such as to entitle him to respect. He 
seemed to have been well received. The 
Emperor granted his petition, and liberated 
the prisoners. But confusion arose in 
consequence of the noble Earl writing 
another despatch, entirely different from 
that which was forwarded through Mr. 
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Flad by our Consul General at Alexandria, 
and when the Emperor saw a despatch 
written in an entirely different sense his 
suspicions were awakened, and he was led 
in consequence to imagine that he was 
betrayed, and seized Mr. Rassam. If this 
supposition were well-founded, the noble 
Earl was responsible for all the events of 
the war. He did not blame the Govern- 
ment for giving their assent to the expedi- 
tion, which was really forced upon them, 
and therefore they were entitled to claim 
co-operation. He considered that the 
question as to the lawfulness of war was 
one that ought not to be lost sight of. 
The cireumstances of Europe at the present 
time were most peculiar and critical. They 
saw war waged on all sides without any 
attention to the rules of war. He would 
ask the Government to act in accordance 
with the old and time-honoured rules of 
law —of that International Law which 
had been so much violated. Not only had 
International Law been violated, but so had 
it been with laws human and divine. He 
had, he might add, heard it suggested that 
the noble Earl himself should be sent out 
as a messenger to King Theodore, inasmuch 
as he was likely to be the person most 
fitted to explain his own despatches. He 
could not help expressing his regret that 
the laws which had been laid down by 
Vattel, and which had commanded the 
sanction of all civilized nations, had been 
so much departed from, That great au- 
thority had laid down that unlawful war 
was as much murder as it was to execute 
a criminal without a warrant being drawn 
out. Previous to blood being shed a for- 
mal declaration of war ought to be made, 
and that declaration ought to be formally 
conveyed by the Sovereign making it to 
the other Powers. As a supporter of a 
Conservative Government, he wished to 
adhere to these laws and to see them 
carried out. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he should not 
on that occasion enter into the question of 
the expediency of sending out an expedi- 
tion to rescue the Abyssinian captives. 
Now, that it had been determined upon, 
he thought it was desirabie that there 
should be no division among their Lord- 
ships as to the necessity of pursuing it 
with all possible energy. He assented to 
the proposition that what they were 
called upon to consider now, was first 
whether the expedition ought to pro- 
ceed from India; and secondly, what pro- 
portion of the charge ought to be placed 
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on Indian revenue? [is own impression 
was that King Theodore was not the 
mere savage he was represented to be, 
for he seemed to be as well acquainted 
as ourselves with the contents of every 
newspaper which commented on the sub- 
ject. It was therefore of importance 
that he should see that there was no 
want of unanimity in the British Parlia- 
ment as to proceedings which should 
be taken against him. With respect to 
those proceedings themselves, some refer- 
ence had been made to the danger of trans- 
ferring a part of our Indian army away 
from India to Abyssinia. No doubt this 
was a matter which required very grave 
consideration ; because it was very pos- 
sible that evil consequences might result 
to our own possessions. So also the ques- 
tion as to the proportion in which the 
charge of the expedition should fall upon 
Indian revenue. The Government had 
put the matter upon the old point, of 
the necessity of keeping up our prestige 
in India; and the present Secretary of 
State for India and his predecessor in 
office (Viscount Cranborne), had disputed 
much on that point in the other House 
of Parliament; while on the very im- 
portant point—the most important of all— 
the means by which the expedition was 
to be carried out—the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) had dwelt very 
strongly. One of the principal points, he 
might add, for the consideration of the 
House was, what was the real object of 
the war? An important paper had been 
laid upon their Lordships’ table some days 
before bearing upon that point—he alluded 
to a letter from Lord Stanley to King 
Theodore, in which he stated that the 
only means by which the King could pre- 
serve his country from war, and his own 
Power from overthrow, was by delivering 
up to the British Commander-in-Chief 
‘all the European prisoners.” Now, it 
seemed to him, he must confess, somewhat 
strange that we should enter upon hostili- 
ties for that purpose, and he could not but 
think that we should be doing quite suffi- 
cient if we were to confine our demands 
to the release of those persons who were 
British subjects. Again, some of these 
captives were “specially recommended ” 
to the care of the Commander-in-Chief; 
but although those words were familiar 
to him in connection with cattle shows, 
he could not understand why they had 
been used in the present instance, and 
they stood, he thought, in need of some 
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explanation. He would observe that it 
was important that Sir Robert Napier 
should have ample diplomatic as well as 
military power. He should have au- 
thority to make a treaty, and to enforce 
that treaty by arms. As to the question 
of charging a portion of the expenditure 
to the Indian Exchequer, he would remind 
their Lordships that in the case of the 
Persian War the Ministry then in office, 
of which he had the honour to be a Mem- 
ber, transferred a part of the charge of 
that expedition to English resources. 
Therefore, while he protested against this 
being called an Indian war, he thought it 
only fair, under the circumstances, that a 
part of the expenditure for it should be 
borne by India. On a former occasion, 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment declined, and, perhaps, with reason, 
to give an answer to the question whether 
our troops should at once be withdrawn 
if the captives, for whose rescue we are 
going to war, were delivered up. He 
thought, however, that on the present oc- 
casion it would become the noble Earl to 
state what were the intentions of the 
Government in that respect; because if 
our army was to insist on the release of 
other persons than British subjects, we 
might be engaged in war for years to come 
on account of persons with whom we had 
nothing to do. On this point it would be 
as well to bear in mind the remarks attri- 
buted to King Theodore as to missionaries 
from Europe being followed invariably by 
diplomatic agents, and these again by 
battalions, and his preference for begin- 
ning with battalions. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
was surprised at the closing observations 
of the noble Lord who had just sat down. 
Having incurred so much expense, and 
run such risk, to send an expedition to 
Abyssinia, were we to be indifferent to the 
fate of such European captives as were not 
our agents? Were the missionaries to be 
thrown over? If such a suggestion had 
come from the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Denbigh), who, in another place, had 
said he was an Englishman, but more a 
Catholic than an Englishman, he should 
not have been so much astonished at it. 

Tuer Eart or DERBY: I believe, my 
Lords, from the discussion which has taken 
place, that there will be no difference of 
opinion as to acceding to my Motion; and 
therefore I should not have thought it 
necessary to offer any observations in reply, 
had it not been for the observations of my 
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noble Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough), 
and those of the noble Baron (Lord 
Lyveden), who subsequently addressed 
your Lordships. I must, at the same time, 
say that between the noble Earl and the 
noble Baron there seems te be some contra- 
diction of opinion. On the one hand, the 
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noble Baron approves the expedition, but 


greatly regrets that we are sending troops 
from India. On the other hand, my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough) regrets 
the expedition; but, at the same time, be- 
lieves that if an expedition was to be sent, 
no other troops were available than Indian 
troops. My noble Friend is so far con- 
sistent; and as to his objections against 
the expedition, I think they have been 
answered by the speech of the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Russell), who, adopting the 
very fair course taken by his Colleagues in 
the other House, states his opinion that 
the honour of this country would not have 
been satisfied if we had not entered into 
this war, from which very little credit is 
to be derived, but which we have been 
compelled to undertake, not only from 
feelings of humanity, but also for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the national honour. 
My noble Friend goes on to draw a gloomy 
picture of the difficulties which we shall 
have to encounter, and of the want of pre- 
parations. He prognosticates nothing but 
a series of failures and disasters. But, my 
Lords, I confess I cannot see any real 
ground for his apprehensions on the sub- 
ject. From the first we were aware that 
if this expedition were decided upon we 
should have to expect many difficulties in 
carrying it out to a successful issue; but, 
at the same time, we did not believe those 
difficulties to be insurmountable. The 
noble Earl has drawn a very discouraging 
picture of the country of Abyssinia, of the 
dangers to be dreaded from the climate, 
and of the difficulties of transport; but 
there is no good reason to believe that 
when you have once reached the plateau 
the difficulties to be overcome are very 
greatly diminished. These are questions 
which have had to be investigated; and 
they have been investigated hitherto 
with every prospect of success. Only 
to-day my right hon. Friend Sir Stafford 
Northeote received a despatch from the 
surveying party which contains this state- 
ment— 

“ We have just returned from a most interesting 
and important reconnaissance up the pass from 
Koomoglee to within five miles by road from 
Senafé, a distance of forty-one miles, There were 
some very bad places in one part, but the road 
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has been made now by the Sappers easy for pas- 
sage of cavalry, infantry, mules, and camels; and 
it will, I think, prove the chief line of route as 
leading at once to a good position on the high- 
lands of Abyssinia in the direction we have to go, 
and to a spot within easy reach.” 

Further on the despatch states— 

‘The troops that have landed are, I am happy 
to say, in excellent health and spirits. The 3rd 
Light Cavalry have been losing horses from fever, 
but to-day on my arrival here I was glad to find 
the disease disappearing. It was clearly owing to 
the effects of the sea voyage from India, and being 
cooped up on board ship.” 

With regard to the climate of Abyssinia— 
[The Earl of Extensorover: I never said 
a word about climate.] At all events, the 
noble Earl referred to the water supply. 
No doubt there is a deficiency of water 
at Zoula; but there is a considerable 
supply at some short distance from that 
place, at fourteen miles distance there is a 
large and permanent supply, and thence 
on there is such an abundant supply that 
there is no reason to think the troops will 
be in want of this prime necessity. The 
noble Earl seemed to anticipate some diffi- 
culty in the landing of the troops and 
stores; but every arrangement has been 
made to facilitate this operation. The 
noble Earl also spoke of what he considers 
to be a deficiency in the supply of hatchets, 
pickaxes, nails and I do not know what; 

but your Lordships will remember that we 
have given the Indian Government and Sir 
Robert Napier—than whom, I believe, 
there is no one more competent for such 
a command—full power to get what they 
may conceive to be necessary for the ex- 
pedition. We have said to them, ‘‘ Make 
your own arrangements. What you re- 
quire to be supplied from this side of 
the water we undertake to send to you 
without delay.’’ A noble Friend near me 
points my attention to a paragraph in the 
blue book which the noble Earl seems to 
have overlooked, comprising a letter from 
General Turner, Inspector General of 
Magazines, dated from Simla, in which he 
says— 
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‘An ample supply of entrenching tools is re- 
quired.” And he goes on to say—‘ I propose to 
send 300 axes, 450 bill-hooks, 750 pickaxes, and 
other necessary articles, which I collect will sup- 
ply one-third of the force with a due proportion 
of blasting tools.” 


There is an answer to my noble Friend’s 
accusation that we have allowed the ex- 
pedition to proceed without a proper sup- 
ply of these articles. Then the noble 
Earl says our troops are about to traverse 
400 miles of country, and that we must 
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provide for keeping up our line of com- 
munication, for, keeping open the passes, 
and supporting our advance. Why, we 
have taken the very precautions my noble 
Friend says we have not taken, and it 
is with that very object we are sending 
out so considerable a force. To prevent 
our communication from being cut off in 
traversing such a length of country a large 
force is necessary, and we have taken this 
point fully into consideration. I have taken 
no part in those details; but on behalf 
of the Departments concerned in them, 
I take leave to say that never in the case 
of any expedition has greater care been 
taken to supply everything necessary 
for the success of the operations and for 
the health and comfort of the troops. 
Throughout, this has been spoken of as a 
war. I trust it may not be a war at all. 
It is an expedition undertaken for the pur- 
pose of effecting an object which we 
believe ourselves called upon to undertake 
by every sense of honour and duty towards 
those persons, subjects of the Crown, who 
were sent out upon an official mission, and 
who are now detained in captivity. I am 
very sorry that the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Lyveden) should raise the question 
as to any distinction between those who 
are subjects of the Crown and those who 
are not. I can only say that according to 
International Law we are entitled, strictly 
speaking, to demand the surrender of our 
own subjects, and that we are not entitled 
to demand the subjects of other Powers ; 
yet that a discretionary power has been 
assigned to Sir Robert Napier—I would 
rather not distinctly specify here what 
those orders are—for it would be most 
lamentable if we were to find ourselves 
compelled to return with our own subjects, 
leaving in captivity the missionaries and 
others. We have only the right, as I 
have said, to demand, according to Inter- 
national Law, our own subjects; but I 
do trust and hope that Sir Robert Napier, 
acting under the instructions that we have 
forwarded, will find himself perfectly ca- 
pable of rescuing from captivity the whole 
of those now detained by the Emperor 
Theodore. I am not aware that there are 
any other points in the discussion which it 
is necessary for me to notice. I can only 
express my satisfaction at your Lordships’ 
unanimous concurrence in the Resolution 
adopted by the House of Commons. 

Motion agreed to; and a Message sent 
to the Commons to acquaint them there- 
with. 
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INCOME TAX BILL. 

(The Earl of Derby.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur Eart or DERBY: I shall now 
state very shortly to your Lordships the 
course which we propose, and which we 
believe will provide for a very considerable 
part of the expenditure entailed by the 
military expedition to Abyssinia. We 
hope, undoubtedly, that this may not be 
protracted beyond the month of March 
next; in which case, according to the 
best calculations that we have been able 
to make, the utmost amount which will 
be required from Parliament will be a 
sum of about £3,500,000. We do not 
propose to throw any portion of this sum 
as a burden upon future years, but to pro- 
vide, in the first instance, £2,000,000 of 
the money; and the Resolution by which 
it was proposed, towards the accomplish- 
ment of that object, to make an addition 
of one penny to the Income Tax was 
adopted without a dissentient voice in the 
House of Commons, A penny in the pound 
of Income Tax is estimated to produce 
about £1,450,000 ; but of that not more 
than £840,000 would come in during the 
present half year, leaving £610,000 ap- 
plicable to the service in the next half 

ear. There remains, therefore, a sum of 
£1,160,000 to be provided for. In the 
Financial Statement for the present year a 
surplus of £200,000 was shown, and de- 
ducting this from the £1,160,000, a ba- 
lance of £960,000 remains, which we pro- 
pose to attain by withdrawing that amount 
from the balances in the Bank. As these 
are now unusually high, that course can 
be adopted without inconvenience. The 
course which the Government propose in 
this respect has received the unanimous 
assent of the House of Commons, [I trust, 
therefore, your Lordships will allow the 
Bill to be read a second time. 


Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Earl of Derby.) 


Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ex- 
pressed a hope that the advances from the 
Indian revenue on foot of the present 
expedition would be promptly repaid, as 
there had been instances formerly where 
the payment was by no means rapid. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the noble 
Earl was perfectly right. On one occa- 
sion, he believed, they were not repaid for 
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sixteen years. In the present instance, 
however, arrangements had been made 
with the Indian Government which, he 
hoped, would obviate any similar delays. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived, and Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


ITALY—THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
QUESTION, 


Eart RUSSELL, who had given notice 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
‘*Whether he has any Objection to produce 
the Correspondence with the Government 
of The Emperor of the French respecting 
a Conference on the Affairs of Rome,” and 
if there is any objection to produce the 
Correspondence ‘‘ whether he will state 
what has passed on the Subject of any 
such proposed Conference?”’ said, the Ques- 
tion of which I have given notice with 
regard to any Correspondence which has 
passed on the subject of the proposed 
Conference I wish to ask, not from any 
feeling of distrust towards Her Majesty’s 
Government, but from a feeling that, as 
Parliament will shortly separate, not to 
re-assemble till the month of February, 
we ought to have some information about 
the intentions of the Government on this 
important subject. We were told some 
time ago by foreign newspapers that it was 
intended on the part of the Emperor of 
the French to invite the Foreign Powers 
of Europe to a Conference on the state of 
affairs abroad; and since then we have 
heard that not only the greater Powers, 
but some of the smaller ones—the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt among others— 
have been invited and have given their 
concurrence. A report also has recently 
appeared of a speech by the French Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, in which he 
states that he has written to the Govern- 
ment of Italy; and the despatch sums up 
by saying— 

“We have evacuated Rome. One of our divi- 
sions is recalled to France, and the French Go- 
vernment sincerely desires to recall the other 
division, which is being concentrated at Civita 
Vecchia. But before the evacuation can be com- 
pletely effected, the security of the Lloly See must 
be assured. The meeting of the Conference being 
the basis, the principal element, if it is not the 
unique element, of that security, the Italian Go- 
vernment have every interest that the Conference 
should come together at the earliest possible 
period.” 

In another newspaper, The Times, the 
matter is stated thus— 


The Earl of Derby 
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“Before the evacuation could be completely 
effected, it was necessary that the security of the 
Holy Father should be guaranteed.” 


Roman Question. 


Now, if the Conference is merely to meet 
and express sympathy with the Holy 
Father, one does not understand how that 
sympathy would give him any security at 
all with respect to his temporal dominions ; 
and, on the other hand, if it is proposed 
that there should be a guarantee, and that 
the Powers of Europe should interfere by 
force, if necessary, in order to secure the 
temporal dominions of the Pope against 
all who may attack him—against even his 
own subjects, the people of the Roman 
territory—that is a very serious proposi- 
tion, and one to which, I am sure, no 
English Minister could assent. I wish to 
ask the noble Earl, Whether any such docu- 
ment has been communicated to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as is said to have been 
communicated to the [talian Government; 
and, in fact, what is the position of this 
country with regard to accepting or de- 
clining an invitation to any Conference ? 
Tae Eart or DERBY: I am sorry to 
say that I cannot give the noble Earl much 
information, as the negotiations for a Con- 
ference appear to have come to a pause. 
At all events, as far as this Government is 
concerned, they have not advanced any 
further than when I last had the honour of 
addressing your Lordships on this subject. 
The question, as far as this country is 
concerned, stands thus :—My noble relative 
(Lord Stanley) had answered the French 
communication to the effect that it would 
give us very great pleasure te lend any 
assistance towards putting an end to a very 
difficult and dangerous question; but, on 
the other hand, he retained the opinion 
that it would be useless to enter into a 
Conference unless before doing so some 
basis of discussion was brought forward 
and proposed for the consideration of the 
Conference, and unless there was also a 
reasonable probability that the two Powers 
principally concerned were willing to ac- 
cept that basis. With regard to the parti- 
cular despatch addressed by the French 
Minister to the Italian Minister, I do not 
believe we have received a copy of it; nor 
do I know precisely what was stated in 
any such communication between those 
two Powers. But the noble Earl knows 
perfectly well from his own experience 
that in the present state of the communi- 
cations it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to lay the papers upon the table 
of the House. There are communications 
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going on between France and Italy on one|of England rather to watch proceedings 


side, and between France and the Court 
of Rome on the other ; but I am not able 
to say how far these may have tended to 
facilitate the meeting of a Conference. 

Fart RUSSELL: Am I right in under- 
standing that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has asked what are to be 
the bases of the Conference, and has not 
received a satisfactory answer? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My noble Re- 
lative has stated that there would be no 
use in entering into a Conference unless 
the Powers were furnished beforehand 
with some basis for that Conference, and 
unless some reason existed for believing 
that the two Powers principally concerned 
would agree to a discussion upon the 
principle of the basis so laid down. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till ‘'o-morrow, 
Four o’clock, 


ene 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 5, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Posirc Birrs—Ordered—Public 
Schools; Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Mar- 
ket. 

First Reading—Public Schools [24]; Metropo- 
litan Foreign Cattle Market [25]. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg, 
in the absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Ewart), to ask the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, What steps Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to take with re- 
ference to the Recommendations of the 
International Monetary Conference and the 
Conference on International Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Coins held at Paris in June last ; 
and, whether they are prepared to bring in 
a measure to amend the Metric Weights 
and Measures Act of 1864, with a view 
to provide for the verification and stamp- 
ing of Metric Weights and Measures legal- 
ized by that Act; also for the mainte- 
nance of Metric Standards in the Depart- 
ment of the Warden of the Standards? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Mr. Speaker— 
The Conference convoked by the French 
Government was attended by represen- 
tatives from nearly twenty States. The 
Master of the Mint and Mr. Rivers Wilson, 





from the Treasury, attended on behalf 


than to take any active part. The object 


of the French Government was to give 
, greater extension to the principle of uni- 


fication of coinage, which had already been 


established by the Convention of 1865 be- 
| tween Belgium, France, Italy, and Swit- 
| zerland. Certain abstract propositions were 


made and discussed and certain Resolutions 
passed for the purpose of forming a basis 
of what might become an international 
system. The French Government, through 
Prince Napoleon, the President of the Con- 
ference, pressed the Commissioners to urge 
their Governments not to shelve the ques- 
tion, but to institute inquiries, and to name 
a day upon which they would state their 
decision, in order that further steps might 
be taken ; and I believe that formal invi- 
tations to this effect have been sent to the 
different Governments. The representa- 
tives sent on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government have made a Report of the 
proceedings of the Conference, which is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, who will doubtless decide whether 
they will respond to the invitation by ad- 
vising a Royal Commission or referring 
the matter to a Select Committee. I am 
unable to state at present what course will 
be taken, With regard to the latter part 
of the question, it would be obviously pre- 
mature to attempt legislation on weights 
and measures, pending the Report of the 
Commission which was re-appointed last 
year. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to re-intro- 
duce their Valuation of Property Bill of last 
Session, or any measure analogous thereto? 

Mr. HUNT said, the Government 
thought legislation on the subject would 
be desirable; but whether they would be 
able to introduce a Bill this Session would 
depend to a great extent on the state of 
public business. 


LAMBETH LIBRARY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE -LESLIE said, 
he wished to ask the Judge Advocate 
General, What steps have been taken by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the 
safe care and custody of the Books, &c, 
in Lambeth Library ; and also what ar- 
rangements have been made for giving the 
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reading public proper access to that Li- 
brary? The public were indebted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the liberal 
arrangements which he had made; but, at 
the same time, it was desirable it should 
be known what the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were going to do. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, in reply, that 
as the Question had reference to an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1866, he had 
better quote the words of the section, 
which were— 


‘‘ Whereas there is in the Palace at Lambeth 
a Library to which the public have for a long 
period had access at certain times and under 
certain restrictions, the cost of the custody and 
. maintenance of which has been heretofore de- 
frayed out of the gross revenues arising from the 
Estates of the See of Canterbury ; And whereas 
such Estates have now become transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England—Be it 
enacted, that the cost of the maintenance of such 
Library, and of the custody of the Books therein, 
may, if the said Commissioners think fit, by the 
like authority of a scheme passed by the Com- 
missioners and an Order of Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil ratifying the same, be defrayed out of the 
rents and profits of such estates,” 


The House would see that the Library at 
Lambeth remained, as heretofore, the Li- 
brary of the Archbishop, and the care and 
custody of the works remained with his 
Grace. It was not the duty of the Com- 
missioners to take any steps for the care 
and custody of the books, or to make any 
arrangements for giving the reading public 
proper access to that Library. On the 
28th of February last the attention of the 
Commissioners was drawn by his Grace 
to the provisions of the section he (Mr. 
Mowbray) had read; and it was then re- 
ferred to the Estates Committee to con- 
sider and report to the Board as to the 
carrying of these provisions into effect. 
The Estates Committee consisted of the 
Earl of Chichester, Viscount Eversley, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, the hon. Member 
for East Norfolk (Mr. Howes), and him- 
self. The Committee, having regard to 
the words of the Act, which throw upon 
the Common Fund— 

“The cost of the custody and maintenance of 
the library, heretofore defrayed out of the gross 
revenues of the archiepiscopal estates,” 


felt it to be their duty to fix the amount 
of future outlay by the Commissioners 
with reference to the actual expenditure 
on that account of the present and pre- 
vious occupants of the See, and they ac- 
cordingly recommended the Board to pass 
a scheme for authorizing the payment by 
Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie 
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the Commissioners of an annual sum not 
exceeding £150, in order to cover the 
salary of a librarian, the cost of warming 
the library, of binding and repairing the 
books, and of all other expenses incidental 
to the maintenance of the library and the 
custody of its contents, but irrespective of 
the cost of any repairs of the structure 
itself, proof satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioners being afforded of the actual outlay 
of such amount upon the objects in ques- 
tion. On the 4th of July the recommen- 
dations of the Committee were adopted at 
a meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. On the 4th of August a commu- 
nication was received by the Commis- 
sioners from the Solicitors of the Arch- 
bishop, requesting that the further con- 
sideration of the subject might be post- 
poned until November, as his Grace was 
about to obtain the opinion of Counsel. 
Since that time the LEcclesiastical Com- 
missioners have received no further com- 
munication from his Grace. 


POSTAL—AMERICAN MAILS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
National Steam Ship Company ‘Limited), 
whose steamers ply weekly between Liver- 
pool, Queenstown, and New York, have, 
as has been reported, offered to the Post 
Office authorities to convey the Mails one 
day in each week to New \ ork at the rate 
of a penny per half-ounce for letters? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, it was quite 
true that the National Steam Ship Com- 
pany was one of the Companies who ten- 
dered to carry the mails by their ships 
which sail from Queenstown every Friday, 
and they offered to take fourteen days for 
the voyage, under penalties. That offer 
not being accepted, they made another 
tender, to take the letters at one penny per 
ounce in fourteen days, but without penal- 
ties—that was taking their own time over 
the journey. That offer, at first sight, ap- 
peared cheap; but it must be remembered 
that ship-letters were already carried at 
the rate of one penny per letter, not per 
ounce. All he could say was, that any 
letters specially directed to go by the ships 
of the National Steam Company, or any 
other Company, could always do 60, at the 
rate of one penny per letter paid to the 
shipowner. 
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COMPANIES AMENDMENT ACT, 1867. 
. QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Solicitor General, Whether any Rules 
have been issued by the Court of Chan- 
cery in relation to Companies applying to 
reduce their capital under the Companies 
Amendment Act (1867); and if proceed- 
ings can now be taken in the Court of 
Chancery for enabling Companies to effect 
this object? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
reply, that the Judges in the Court of 
Chancery had not yet found it necessary 
to draw up any rules relating to compa- 
nies applying to reduce their capital under 
the Act in question, but proceedings could 
nevertheless be taken, and in the Court of 
one of the Vice Chancellors actually had 
been taken, for such a reduction of capital. 
The course adopted was this :—The Judge 
ascertained, as far as was practicable, the 
position of the Company and the amount 
of its debts. He then fixed a time within 
which creditors were invited by advertise- 
ment to state whether they consented or 
objected to the proposed reduction. At the 
expiration of this time, the Judge required 
to be satisfied that the debts of all those 
creditors who had not consented had either 
been paid or properly secured. When this 
had been done, but not before, the sanction 
of the Court was given to the reduction 
of the capital of the Company. 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government intend 
to bring in a Bill during the present Ses- 
sion for establishing Tribunals of Com- 
merce ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: No, Sir. The 
Government have no such intention. The 
Royal Commission appointed in September 
last to inquire into the various Courts of 
Law and Equity is directed to ascertain, 
among other things, what charges and im- 
provements may be made “by assigning 
any matters or causes now within their 
respective cognizance to any other juris- 
diction.” It is clear, therefore, that Tri- 
bunals of Commerce are within the scope 
of the inquiry. A Committee of this 
House sat in 1858 on this subject, and 
took some valuable evidence which they 
merely reported to the House. The Mover 
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and Chairman of that Committee, the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
is a member of the Royal Commission, and 
will no doubt have opportunities of stating 
the arguments in favour of these Tribunals. 
It would not therefore, I think, be expe- 
dient, pending the Report of the Commis- 
sion, to introduce a measure for effecting 
so great a change in the law of Eng- 
land, with respect to which there is, 
among practical men, so great a divergence 
of opinion. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
now beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether the Government intend to issue 
any Regulations informing Chambers of 
Commerce how they can make use of the 
23rd section of the Companies Act, passed 
last Session ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Yes, Sir, the 
Board of Trade have nearly completed a 
form of procedure which they think best 
fitted for this object. It consists of a draught 
memorandum of association, and dranght 
articles of association, which will, with an 
explanatory letter, be printed, and sent 
to the various Chambers of Commerce, 
and which will, without binding the Board 
of Trade or the Chambers to every detail, 
serve, I think, to indicate generally the 
course which should be adopted. If the 
Chambers enrol themselves as Associations 
limited by guarantee, instead of as Com- 
panies limited by shares, they will avoid 
expense and trouble, and sufficiently dis- 
tinguish themselves from Trading Com- 
panies. 


ABYSSINIA—THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
an article in The Morning Post of Satur- 
day, November 30, in which the Assistant 
Under Secretary of State is charged with 
malversation of office, and also with levy- 
ing toll from every officer in the Foreign 
Service of Great Britain; and, whether 
there is any foundation for these state- 
ments? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I have seen the 
article to which the hon. Member refers, 
and I am very glad that by putting his 
Question he has enabled me to notice it in 
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this place. The statement that the Assist-| to the general question of Abyssinia. I 
ant Under Secretary of State levies tolls | was going to say that Mr. Murray’s cha- 
from officers in the Foreign Service—mean- racter stands much too high to be affected 
ing, I suppose, the Diplomatic and Con- | by any such charges as those referred to in 
sular Service—is simply and absolutely | the Question. There seems, however, to 
without foundation. If it has reference, | nave been some misunderstanding as to 
as I suppose it has, to the system of what fell from me the other evening. I 
agency which still continues in the Foreign | stated in the debate that I could not recall 
Office, the answer is that Mr. Murray | to my recollection that I had ever seen the 
ceased to hold any agency when he became | letter of King Theodore to the Queen, and 
Assistant Under Secretary. He derives | that when I “asked Lord Russell he could 
at present no emoluments whatever from | not distinctly remember whether he had 








his official position except his salary; and 
I must say I am surprised that charges 
gravely affecting the character of a public 
servant, who has no opportunity of defend- 
ing himself personally in this House, 
should have been made in a respectable 
journal without some previous care being 
taken to ascertain their truth. As to the 
other charge which is called in the Ques- 
tion, and also in the article, ‘‘ malversation 
of office,” I suppose by this is meant the 
alleged keeping back of papers from the 
head of the Department. That allegation 
is founded, I suppose, upon a statement 
made in a recent debate by the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard), 
formerly Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs ; and on that point he would per- 
haps himself wish to give an explanation. 
All I can say is that, on referring to the 
paper in question, I find that the despatch 
enclosing that paper bears upon it a minute 
in the handwriting of Lord Russell. Lord 
Russell therefore must have seen the 
covering despatch; he must have been 
cognizant of the existence of the enclosure, 
and, of course, it would be optional with 
him either to read itor not. As far as 
my experience goes, no such practice ex- 
ists as that of keeping back papers from 
the head of the Department. Every paper 
of any importance, every paper that is not 
of a merely routine character, every paper 
upon which any decision is to be founded, 
or any action to be taken, comes under the 
personal notice of the Secretary of State. 

Ma. LAYARD: I wish to say a word 
or two by way of explanation. 

Mr. OSBORNE: If there is to be any 
discussion upon this point, I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will conclude with a Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member for 
Southwark desires to make a personal ex- 
planation, and under these circumstances a 
statement is generally allowed. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Then I shall wish to 
say something upon the explanation. 

Mr. LAYARD: I am not going to refer 


Lord Stanley 





seen it or not. In mentioning that, I did 
not intend to make any reflection upon the 
Under Secretary of State, or any officer in 
the Foreign Office, but merely to show how 
little importance was attached to the mat- 
ter. I have been to the Foreign Office to- 
day, and have refreshed my memory on 
the subject. What the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) states is perfectly true. On the 
covering despatch which was sent to Lord 
Russell there is a minute in his Lordship’s 
handwriting directing the correspondence 
to be sent to the India Office, which was 
the usual and ordinary course taken in all 
matters relating to Abyssinia. I do not 
appear to have seen that despatch. The 
first minute, to which I have alluded, is 
dated on the 11th of March. On the 9th 
of March a despatch was received from Mr. 
Consul Cameron, giving an account of his 
detention as a kind of prisoner at Axum. 
That despatch was sent to Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Murray, Lord Russell, and myself. 
We all four wrote a separate minute, stat- 
ing our conviction that unless Mr. Consul 
Cameron was at once directed to cease from 
meddling with Abyssinian affairs and was 
recalled to Massowah grave consequences 
would ensue. I did not see the first des- 
patch, and I do not know why. But the 
explanation is probably this:—The per- 
manent and the political Under Secretaries 
have two distinct offices. That is the cus- 
tom I found existing, and I presume it is 
so still. ‘There is a division of the coun- 
tries of the world. Half are taken by the 
permanent, and the other half by the poli- 
tical Under Secretary. It happened that 
all Eastern matters were in the department 
of Mr. Hammond, and not in my own. 
This despatch was therefore sent to Mr. 
Hammond, and by him to Earl Russell. It 
came back, and was probably sent to the 
India Office; and that is the reason why I 
did not see it. If I had seen it, taking as 
I do a certain interest in Eastern matters, 
the fact of seeing a letter in Amharic would 
certainly not have escaped my recollection. 
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Earl Russell appears to have seen the 
covering despatch, but he considered that 
the letter did not require an answer, as an 
answer had to all intents and purposes 
been sent already, and the despatch was 
consequently forwarded to the India Office 
for any observations that Department might 
have to make upon it. The India Office 
seem to have been of the same opinion, 
and there the matter rested. 

Mx. OSBORNE: If this, Sir, were a 
mere common Question, I should not have 
interfered. But it is no common Question; 
and as I desire to say something upon it, 
I shall conclude with a Motion. This 
omission at the Foreign Office has probably 
plunged us into a war, and a war of the 
most expensive and uncertain character. 
The more I look into the question the more 
I doubt the policy of the expedition, and 
the more I am convinced of the great 
bungling—to use a light word—which has 
taken place at the Foreign Office while 
my hon. Friend was Under Secretary. 
The House of Commons has been called 
together at an extraordinary time of year 
for an extraordinary purpose; and as to 
the House of Commons, after reading the 
discussions that have taken place and the 
papers that have been produced, nobody 
can say that it has not exhibited the 
greatest docility, almost amounting to sto- 
lidity, in treating this question. What 
have we had? We have had meagre infor- 
mation and rough Estimates, and we are 
actually embarking in a foreign expedition 
without knowing the cause of the war, 
and on information which would hardly 
suffice to justify the passing of a Turnpike 
Trust Bili. I was much struck with an 
answer given by the Secretary of State for 
India the other night. He was asked a 
question about condensers. He knew no- 
thing upon the subject, and referred to the 
Governor of Bombay. It comes to this— 
that we have for the occasion appointed 
the Governor of Bombay as Secretary for 
War. Everything is thrown upon his 
shoulders. He conducts the expedition, 
and any questions put here must be tele- 
graphed to him before we can obtain any 
satisfactory explanation. I want to know 
whether the House feels satisfied with the 
policy of this expedition? For myself, 
after looking further into these papers, I 
firmly believe that we ought to have sent 
no expedition at all, but that we ought to 
have adopted the suggestion of Sir Samuel 
Baker and sent an Envoy, with a very 
large staff, exhausting every diplomatic 
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means before rushing into the expenditure 
of millions. We have done nothing of the 
sort; we have sent out this expedition ; 
and, with all due deference to the charac- 
ter of Sir Robert Napier, I take upon my- 
self, backed up by a great many military 
men, to doubt the policy of sending such 
an enormous army to those regions. Well, 
what are we about to do? We talk of 
sending 12,000 men. But what do 12,000 
men represent? I am told they represent 
between 35,000 and 40,000 people—to be 
sent to a country where food is notoriously 
scarce and water almost unattainable. 
Why, the supply of water to these 40,000 
men will depend on three condensers :— 
and I believe there is only one there now. 
Now, I ask, is the House going to sepa- 
rate with an expression of satisfaction at 
this state of things? Sir, I feel very sure 
that if you are to send an expedition out 
at all, you ought to send it on a smaller 
scale. What was the army that conquered 
Scinde under another Napier? Why, it 
was under 2,800 men: and we are send- 
ing out 40,000 people to Abyssinia! a 
country that we know little or nothing of, 
when, as I believe, if the advice of Sir 
Samuel Baker had been taken, you could 
have rescued the captives at a cheap rate. 
So much for the policy and size of the 
expedition. I think the House has too 
much slurred over the question of the 
policy and cost of the war. Can it be 
believed that the Foreign Secretary could 
come down to the House and make such 
a speech as to the letter from King 
Theodore, whom, mark you, we had re- 
cognised— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member’s 
experience of the House must tell him 
that it is not competent for him to enter 
into a past debate, or to discuss a speech 
in that debate on moving the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I am not discussinga 
speech, but papers which appear in a blue 
book, and what, I wish to know, has be- 
come of the letter King Theodore sent to 
the Foreign Office? That letter is import- 
ant, because the postage of it will come to 
millions, which we shall have to pay. I 
want to know what has become of the 
letter? The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Layard) 
says he never saw it; the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs never saw it; and an an- 
swer was not sent until fifteen months 
after—[An hon. Memser: Two years]— 
but nobody knows by whom, and we are 
now plunging into this expedition, But 
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there is another question. When this 
House was formerly cautioned not to get 
up any debates on Abyssinia because they 
would be reported to King Theodore, and 
would put the fate of the captives in 
peril, I want to know why that despatch 
of the 5th of October, 1865, was published 
in The London Gazette? That London 
Gazette was sent out ; the despatch asking 
Mr. Rassam to get rid of the Abyssinian 
alliance became known to King Theodore ; 
and of course the King thought himself 
deceived, laid hold of Mr. Rassam, and 
from that day that gentleman has been 
in durance vile. If we had a Committee 
to inquire into this subject, the blunders 
connected with the expedition would ap- 
pear to be so great that I am sure some 
hon. Gentleman would get up and move 
the abolition of the Foreign Office. If 
we had no Foreign Office we should have 
had no war, because we should have had 
no letters from Theodore, no publication of 
despatches in The London Gazette, and 
those unfortunate captives never would 
have been detained. Now, I do hope— 
though this is but the skeleton of a 
Hlouse, and we seem inclined to vote any- 
thing for the expedition—that the atten- 
tion of the country will be called to this 
question. I have taken this opportunity 
of saying a few words upon it because I 
may not have another. I think the whole 
matter has been passed over almost sud 
silentio. I make no attack upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, though I doubt 
the policy of going to war; but I say 
that the explanations given by a former 
Under Secretary of State have been most 
unsatisfactory to the House, and I be- 
lieve they will be unsatisfactory to the 
country. I beg to move the adjournment 
of the House. 

Cotonet SYKES, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that in justice to a gentleman 
who, he believed, was charged with being 
the culprit as regarded the detention of 
this celebrated letter, he begged to state 
the circumstances under which that letter 
was received in the Political Department 
of the India Office. It was sent over to 
the India Office simply to look at, for 
their information, and seemingly as an 
Amharic curiosity, and when it came into 
the hands of Mr. Kaye, the head of the 
Political Department, he placed it on 
his table, supposing he had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. He thought that the 
letter had been already treated by the 
Foreign Office, and that the India Office 
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had no responsibility whatever with re- 
gard to it, as it was not accompanied 
by any memorandum. It was said that 
Mr. Kaye had not got a pigeon-hole, and 
that the letter thus became mixed up with 
other papers. But he (Colonel Sykes) had 
it this evening from Mr. Kaye that the 
letter remained on his desk unnoticed, 
until some person from the Foreign Office 
came to him to ask about it, and he replied, 
‘‘There it is on the table; I have had 
nothing to do with it. You can take it 
away. I took it for granted that it had 
been answered before it was sent to me.” 
Now, the fact of that letter not having 
been so answered had been the chief cause 
of the war. When King Theodore sent 
that letter by Mr. Cameron he did it in 
amity and from an anxious desire to 
obtain the goodwill of Great Britain. But 
what did Mr. Cameron do? Instead of 
going to Massowah or bringing home the 
letter, as he was desired, he went into 
the province of Bogos, and thence to Kas- 
sala, a province that had been wrested 
from the Abyssinians by the Egyptians, 
and from which yearly raids had been 
made by the latter into the province of 
Bogos for the purpose of carrying off 
women and children. He had put into 
the hands of the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary an account of a raid in which 300 
women and children were captured there 
and sent to Medina and Mecca, where they 
were sold as slaves. It was said that our 
Consuls in Arabia were cognizant of those 
raids, and these acts caused the hatred 
and resentment of Theodore against the 
Egyptians, What could the King think 
when he found that the Consul who had 
charge of the letter to the Queen had 
gone into this province, whence these out- 
rages were periodically committed? When 
Mr. Cameron returned to Abyssinia, in- 
stead of avoiding the King, he went into 
his camp; and when the King asked him 
where he had been, he said, ‘ In the pro- 
vince of Bogos.” ‘‘Ah,’’ said the King, 
“but you went also into the province of 
Kassala, to my enemies. What did you 
want there?’’ ‘I went,”’ said Mr. 
Cameron, “to inquire about cotton for 
the Foreign Office.’’ “So then,”’ said 
King Theodore, “ you have had commu- 
nications with the Foreign Office, though 
you told me you could not get an answer 
to my letter. Well, then, you shall stay 
with me until you do.” That was ano- 
ther instance in which the King had oc- 
casion for distrust, and believed that he 
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had been ill-treated, and that his friendship 
was repudiated by us. Again, the Abys- 
sinian Convent in Jerusalem, which had 
been under the guasi-protection of our Con- 
suls, was taken away from the Abyssinian 
monks by the Turkish Governor under the 
eye of our Consul, and the King’s infer- 
ence was that we had allowed it to be done. 
With regard to the King’s letter, it was, he 
believed, three years nearly to a day before 
he got an answer ; another mistake was the 
detention of the Queen’s presents conveyed 
by Mr. Flad at Massowah, instead of taking 
them tothe King. Well, we have the re- 
sult of a series of bungling, and, as his 
hon. Friend had said, the postage of that 
letter would probably cost us £5,000,000. 
He was glad that the country was begin- 
ning to look at the matter with a diffe- 
rent eye from what it had done when the 
question was first brought before the 
House. The prospect of an additional 2d. 
in the pound at the next payment of the 
income tax would not be very pleasant, 
and we should probably hear more about 
it. Theodore was a bloody tyrant, no 
doubt, but he knew very well what he was 
about ; indeed, he had the credit of being 
an able man. It was an absurdity to 
talk of our prestige suffering! He had 
said before, and he répeated it now, that 
there was not one man in 10,000 or 
even 100,000 in India who ever heard 
of the existence of Abyssinia. How, 
then, was our prestige to suffer? More- 
over, when it was said we had an import- 
ant trade below the Abyssinian Ghauts, 
it should be remembered that the whole 
of that tract of sea-coast was not in the 
hands of the Abyssinians, but of the 
Mahomedans, whom the Abyssinians hated. 
The little trade that there was came from 
Bombay to Mocha and Jiddah, and the 
Arabs carried it over to Massowah, and 
there was not any direct trade from India 
to Abyssinia. There had been an un- 
justifiable mystification on this subject. 
Again, as to Mr. Rassam, he did not 
hesitate to say that that gentleman was 
not a proper person to send to represent 
the Queen of England. He had been the 
servant of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Southwark. [Mr. Layazrp: Oh!] The 
fact was mentioned in the first volume, page 
54, of his hon. Friend’s book on Nineveh, 
where Mr. Rassam was spoken of as being 
employed to superintend the hon. Gentle- 
man’s domestic arrangements. Could he 
have been a proper person to send? More- 
over, his hon. Friend must have known 
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that Mr. Rassam was not even a British 
subject, but was a subject of Turkey— to 
which power the Abyssinians were ex- 
tremely hostile. If sent at all, however, it 
ought to have been either as a mere agent 
to negotiate the release of the prisoners, 
or an Envoy, with an escort of a squadron 
of cavalry. It was to these blunders we 
should owe this unhappy war—for such 
it was likely to be; unless, indeed, the 
King of Shoa, by taking Magdala, en- 
abled us to avoid it. Shoa was the 
southern province of Abyssinia, and the 
present King Menelek was the grandson 
of the King, to whom Major Harris had 
been sent as Ambassador from Bombay 
in 1841-2. Theodore had conquered his 
father, and imprisoned him and himself 
in Magdala; but he had made his es- 
cape, and rallied his people, and was 
holding his own against Theodore, and 
had sent a letter and presents to the 
Queen. When speaking of imprison- 
ment, we naturally associated it with an 
idea of Newgate—long, dark passages, 
gloomy cells, and all that kind of thing; 
but the fact was that this prison at Magdala 
was a large mountain with a flat top. Mr. 
Rassam, as he himself told us, had a garden 
attached to his house and had a bower in 
front of his door of Tomates. There was 
no need, therefore, for us to be shocked 
with the horror of dungeons. No doubt 
it was very disagreeable not to be allowed 
to go where one liked, and to the in- 
dignity of fetters on the ankles; but 
this was partly owing to Mr. Rassam 
himself. The moment the King received 
the Queen’s letter he was all hilarity and 
thankfulness, and released all the prisoners; 
but Mr. Rassam endeavoured to get some 
of them out of the country without their 
having an interview with the King, and 
then ensued the extraordinary scene he 
had described on a former occasion. He 
could not help believing that our proceed- 
ings were to be lamented, both as a politi- 
cal question and as they affected the na- 
tional finances. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now adjourn,” —( If. 
Osborne.) 


Mr. OTWAY said, he did not intend 
to discuss our Abyssinian policy on this 
occasion, though he had formed a strong 
opinion upon it; but wished to ask for 
information on two points. Great stress 
had been laid on a letter from King Theo- 
dore to Her Majesty not having been re- 
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plied to. Now, he wished to inquire whe- 
ther on any former occasion — especially 
during 1858 — Theodore addressed any 
other letter to the Queen, and whether, 
if so, it received any reply? A second 
Question, which was one of some im- 
portance, he would address to the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that with regard to 
the numbers of the expedition we had en- 
tirely depended on the high authority of 
Sir Robert Napier, and this seemed on the 
face of it very satisfactory. It appeared, 
however, that the expedition was being 
carried on under the auspices, not of Sir 
Robert Napier, but of the Governor of 
Bombay, the Governors of Bombay and 
Madras having supreme authority over 
their Commanders-in-Chief. Sir Robert 
Napier, as he understood, was in military 
matters a mere cipher, and could take no 
step without the consent of the Governor 
in Council. There was therefore this 
anomaly—an expedition was being carried 
on at a distance from this country by a 
gentleman of undoubted talent, whom he 
was proud to call his friend, but of whose 
military genius nothing was known, since 
he had had no opportunity of displaying 
it. Thus the large Staff and the troops 
and camp followers had been decided by 
the Governor of Bombay, with whom a 
large portion of the expenditure rested. 
No doubt he would study economy, for 
the sake both of English and Indian tax- 
payers; but a man in Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald’s position would naturally be 
anxious to insure success by the despatch 
of a large force. Now, in the belief of 
high military authorities, the large num- 
bers of the expedition would entail its 
failure. How were 55,000 men to be 
supplied with food and water? [An hon. 
Memser: 40,000!] He had seen the 
numbers computed as low as 40,000 and 
as high as 55,000; but, taking them at 
45,000 — and the troops had increased 
from 10,000 to 12,000, and would pro- 
bably further increase—neither the three 
condensers nor any other expedient that 
could be devised would suffice to supply 
water to such a force. The Government, 
indeed, had published a letter from a 
Belgian diplomatist, which was curiously 
referred to the other night by the right 
hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), and 
which stated that the greatest danger at- 
tending an English expedition was its 
being composed of any large numbers. It 
also stated that King Theodore could not 
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put 500 or 1,000 men in line, and that 
it was not possible for him to oppose 500 


British soldiers. Moreover, successful 
Eastern expeditions had invariably been 
carried on by small numbers. The expe- 
ditions against Burmah, China, and Scinde 
were instances in point. A totally dif- 
ferent policy was now, however, being 
pursued, and this under the auspices of 
a civilian, and in opposition to the opi- 
nion of men like Sir Samuel Baker and 
others personally acquainted with Abys- 
sinia. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would state whether the Governor of 
Bombay was not Commander-in-Chief in 
that Presidency, and whether Sir Robert 
Napier was not entirely subordinate to him 
in military matters ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as a 
Motion of Adjournment had been made for 
the purpose of securing greater freedom of 
discussion, he hoped the House would 
allow him to refer to what occurred a few 
nights ago with reference to the hon, 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard), 
whom he was glad to see in his place. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that he then called attention to certain 
expressions reported as having been used 
by the hon. Gentleman in a former debate 
respecting Dr. Beke, having previously 
written to him in order that he might be 
prepared to substantiate the reflections he 
had cast on that gentleman, calculated, as 
they were, seriously to injure him in his 
position and prospects. The hon. Gentle- 
man had since thought fit to send a letter 
to Zhe Times, addressed to himself, com- 
menting upon the remarks he had made, 
and also commenting on the conduct of the 
House, as having assented to what he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had said as to the remarks 
made by the hon. Member for Southwark, 
which appeared to him to have exceeded the 
proper limits of debate. Now, he wished 
to thank the hon. Gentleman for the 
obliging expressions he had used towards 
himself ; but the House having consented, 
at his instance, to consider the nature of 
the imputations cast on a gentleman who 
was not a Member of that House, it was 
their function to decide on the propriety 
of the language the hon. Gentleman had 
used and the imputations he had cast, 
mostly unsupported by any evidence what- 
ever, and to consider whether there was 
not a danger of the House being rendered, 
if such language was permitted, the vehicle 
of baseless and unproved slanders. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) was putting the case strongly, 
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but many hon. Members felt as strongly 
as himself, and one had already asked 
whether, in case of the use of such lan- 
guage, it would not be consistent with the 
practice of the House to have it taken down 
by the clerk atthe table? To that inquiry 
no answer had been given. Although he 


(Mr. Newdegate) had no intimation that | 


the hon. Gentleman inteaded to return to 
his place until he entered the House, yet, 
as a proof that he (Mr. Newdegate) was 
acting in the spirit of the letter he had 
addressed to the hon. Gentleman, he would 
now ask whether he was prepared to jus- 
tify the language reported to be used by 
him, and which had been heard by many 
Members of that House, or whether he 
was prepared to prove the allegations of 
falsehood and dishonour which he had 
made against Dr. Beke? In the answer 
which the hon. Gentleman sent him he 
referred to many facts of which the proofs 
were not before the House in the printed 
documents furnished by the Foreign Office, 
and if the hon. Gentleman now attempted 
to justify the gross imputations—for he 
must so term them—which he had cast 
upon Dr. Beke by referring to documents 
which were in the Foreign Office, he was 
bound to move for the production of those 
documents, and if the hon. Gentleman did 
not move for them, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
would do so himself. 

Mr. LAYARD: After what has fallen 
from my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Osborne) I trust the House will allow me 
to say a few words. I have no intention 
or wish to raise another Abyssinian de- 
bate—we have had quite enough of them; 
but really it is important that the House 
and the country should know the truth 
about this letter, of which so much has 
been said. I repeat that the fact that no 
answer was returned from this country to 
the King’s letter has had nothing what- 
ever to do with the war. Whose evi- 
dence will my hon. Friend accept? Will 
he accept the King’s own statement—the 
statement of Mr. Consul Cameron, or the 
statement of Mr. Flad? They are the 
three persons who are the most interested 
in the matter. A thousand reasons have 
been assigned for the King’s anger. We 


have been told to-night that it is on ac- 
count of the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Jerusalem with regard to the 
protection of the Abyssinian Church there. 
Has the King himself assigned this reason ? 
Another person states, on the authority of 
Dr. Beke, that it was because of the pub- 
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lication of Lord Russell’s despatch in The 
London Gazette. Dr. Beke, however, states 
in his own book that that had nothing 
whatever to do with it. His own state- 
ment is that it was on account of our 
change of policy towards Abyssinia, and 
that if we had gone on supporting the 
King in his policy of going to war with 
the Turks we should have had no quarrel 
with him. But these causes have never 
been assigned by the King himself, nor by 
anybody connected with him. I think it 
is only just and fair towards the Foreign 
Office that this should be known. Here 
is the King’s own statement of the cause 
of his anger, which will be found in the 
third blue book in Mr. Rassam’s despatch 
of January 10. Mr. Rassam sends a 
translation of the charges made by the 
King in writing against Consul Cameron. 
He said— 


“T told the Consul that the Turks had taken 
my country and were my enemies ; nor had I a 
ship to do my work, by the power of God, and I 
said that I wished that the mission and presents 
which I intended to send to the Queen should be 
conveyed safely. I gave him a friendly letter to 
the Queen, and sent him away. The letter which 
he brought to me (from the Queen) and the con- 
sultation which we had together he abandoned, 
and went to the Turks, who do not love me, and 
before whom he insulted and lowered me. I asked 
him, ‘ Where is the answer to the friendly letter 
I intrusted you with ? What have you come for ?” 
He said to me, ‘I do not know.’ So I said to 
him, ‘ You are not the servant of my friend the 
Queen, as you had represented yourself to be,’ 
and by the power of God I imprisoned him. Ask 
him if he can deny this.” 


Now, let us see what Consul Cameron 
himself states. In the same blue book 
there is a letter from Mr. Cameron to 
Mr. Hammond, dated March 16, 1866, in 
which he says— 


“This morning the King sent a letter contain- 
ing the charges against us, Those against myself 
are as follows :—1, Instead of going to Massowah, 
after my first visit to His Majesty, I went among 
the Turks, who were his enemies—(namely, to 
Kassala), I suppose as being in the Egyptian ter- 
ritory, as he considers that his quarrel with the 
Turks is limited to Egypt, and has nothing to do 
with Turkey; 2, I abused him while there; how 
is not known ; 3, after returning to his dominions 
I could give no account as to whether there was 
an answer or not to his letter to Her Majesty.” 


Now, what was Mr. Flad’s account? 
Writing to Lord Clarendon, he says the 
King thus stated his grievances— 


“ Captain Cameron I had imprisoned because 
he went to Kassala to my enemies, the Turks, 
and I had given him a letter for the Queen, and 
he came back without bringing me an answer.” 
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[“Hear!”] Yes; but the distinction isa 
very material one. The King does not 
complain that he did not get an answer to 
his letter, for he did not know whether there 
was an answer or not; but that Mr. Con- 
sul Cameron, instead of going to Massowah, 
and there waiting to bring up the answer, 
had gone to the’Turks and come back 
without bringing any news of an answer. 
Now, I have been asked, whether in April, 
1858, when Lord Malmesbury was at the 
Foreign Office, a similar letter was not re- 
ceived from the King, and to which no 
answer was returned? The fact is, as I 
stated the other evening, that in April, 
1858, a similar letter was received by 
Lord Malmesbury and no answer was ever 
returned to that letter. [Mr. Osporne 
made a remark.] It was in consequence 
of these interruptions that I was made the 
other evening to say things which I now 
regret. The hon. Member does not like 
to be interrupted himself, but he is in the 
habit of constantly interrupting others. I 
was going to say that we had already 
answered the King’s letter most distinctly. 
Lord Clarendon, in Mr. Plowden’s time, 
had written to him to tell the King that 
only on one condition would we receive 
his Embassy, and that was that he should 
give up the intention of making war on 
the Turks. Consul Cameron, as he him- 
self states, positively told the King the 
same thing. Yet, in the letter from the 
King which he forwarded to England, the 
King stated that he was going to attack 
the Turks, and insinuated that he ex- 
pected us to assist him, as he had no ship 
on the sea-coast. The King having been 
told over and over again that we could not 
receive an Embassy from him unless he 
gave up his intention of attacking the 
Turks, it was quite evident that the letter 
which distinctly stated his own intention 
of infringing this condition, required no 
answer. Mr. Cameron had been ordered 
to return to Massowah. His exequatur 
was for Massowah; that was the head- 
quarters of his Consulate, and it was in 
the Egyptian and not Abyssinian territory. 
To that place we fully believed he had 
gone, and whether that letter was answered 
sooner or later did not signify. We did 
not want him to go up again to Gondar; 
we wanted him to remain at Massowah, 
and to have as little as possible to do with 
Abyssinian affairs. As soon as we heard of 
his proceedings in Abyssinia, every mem- 
ber of the Foreign Office — Lord Russell, 
in the first instance; Mr. Hammond, who 
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is, perhaps, more intimately acquainted with 
Foreign affuirs than any man in this coun- 
try; Mr. Assistant Under Secretary Murray, 
a gentleman of great distinction and ability; 
and myself—all wrote minutes almost in 
the same words, stating our conviction 
that if Captain Cameron went into the 
interior and mixed himself up with the 
affairs of Abyssinia this country would be 
brought into trouble. We sent him three 
times the most stringent instructions to 
return at once to Massowah. What more 
could the Foreign Office do? [An hon. 
Memper: Why did you not dismiss 
Captain Cameron?] Suppose we had. 
At that time he was in the hands of the 
King, and his dismissal would not have 
reached him. Besides, it is not easy to 
dismiss a man summarily and without ask- 
ing him for some explanation. I do trust 
that this House and the country, who are 
fair and impartial in these matters, will 
take these things into consideration. What 
has been said about Mr. Murray suppress- 
ing a letter is entirely beside the question. 
Mr. Murray has not the power of suppress- 
ing a letter—the course of proceeding in 
the Foreign Office renders it impossible for 
any one to suppress a letter—and Mr. 
Murray, not only in this matter but in 
every other way, acted up to his duty. 
If hon. Members will refer to Consul 
Cameron’s own despatch, they will find 
that the letter to which no answer was re- 
turned appears almost to have been ex- 
tracted from the King by the Consul, as 
will appear from a subsequent paragraph 
in his despatch. Consul Cameron says— 

“T wrote to the King to remind him of his 
promise to write to Consul General Colquhoun, 
and of all the advantages which such a letter 
would be to him.” 


After the distinct instructions Consul 
Cameron received, I ask, are we to blame 
if he entirely violated those instructions ? 
We were powerless. If he had been within 
reach of the telegraph we could have 
stopped all these proceedings. But we knew 
nothing about him or where he was. Now, 
with regard to Mr. Rassam, who is at pre- 
sent a captive in the hands of King Theo- 
dore and whose life may be sacrificed any 
day. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Sykes) says that he had been my 
servant. Nothing can be more unfounded. 
Mr. Rassam is a gentleman by birth and 
education. He is a brother of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Vice Consul at Mossul. I have had 
great experience of Easterns, and I never 
knew an Eastern so thoroughly unselfish, 
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honest, upright, and able as Mr. Rassam. 
He was my friend for some years. I never 
could have paid him for his services to 
me. He served me with zeal and ability 
which no words of mine can describe, and 
to say that he was my paid servant—why, 
the thing is absurd. As to his not being 
a proper person to send, I will challenge 
any person to prove that he was not. The 
choice was very limited. There were only 
two or three persons whom it was possible 
to send. Mr. Rassam was Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Aden; he had been employed in 
a most delicate diplomatic mission to the 
Imaum of Muscat, and settled the dis- 
putes between the heirs of that Princi- 
pality and received the highest commen- 
dations from the Indian Government; he 
had been employed on many other mis- 
sions, and was thoroughly well-known on 
the borders of the Red Sea where his per- 
sonal influence over the natives and Arabs 
was so great that he was enabled to bring 
into order all those turbulent tribes round 
Aden, who had before kept that place in 
a state of siege. Before his arrival no 
Englishman was able to go beyond the 
gates of Aden with safety ; but Mr. Rassam 
used his influence with the natives so 
powerfully, that he took Sir William 
Coghlan through a great part of the most 
difficult portion of Arabia. Mr. Rassam 
was of all others the man whom I should 
have chosen for a mission of this kind. 
He was not chosen from any relations he 
had had with me—those relations expired 
many years ago. He had since distin- 
guished himself in the East. It is said 
that because Mr. Rassam was a Turkish 
subject he was therefore unfit for the 
mission; but the Patriarch of Abyssinia is 
always chosen from among the subjects of 
Turkey in Alexandria, and therefore, as 
regards Mr. Rassam’s nationality, there 
was no reason why the King should make 
any objection to him on that ground. I 
regret that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen has passed some jokes as to 
the captivity of Mr. Rassam. These un- 
happy captives have suffered a great deal; 
but Mr. Rassam, although he is chained, 
retains the King’s personal friendship, and 
the King has always shown him the 
greatest kindness and consideration. The 
King tells him he regrets to treat him so 
harshly, but that he is obliged to do so in 
order to retain him as a hostage. I have 
the utmost confidence that if Mr. Rassam 
lives to return to this country, he will be 
able to give the utmost satisfactory expla- 
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nations of all the circumstances connected 
with his mission in Abyssinia. I now come 
to the personal question brought before the 
House by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Newdegate). I do not object to his having 
done so. On the contrary, I think that 
he was quite justified in the course he has 
pursued, and I regret that, not having re- 
ceived his letter, I was absent from my 
place on Friday evening. After I had 
described in my speech of last Tuesday 
evening the impression which Dr. Beke’s 
communications to the Foreign Office had 
made upon me, I had done with that gen- 
tleman, and had no intention of alluding 
to him any further, but I was driven to 
do so by the constant interruptions of my 
hon. Friend behind me. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I never said a word 
about Dr. Beke. 

Mr. LAYARD: Why, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was constantly saying to me, 
“Why did you not send Dr. Beke ?” 

Mr. OSBORNE: I never said a word 
on the subject. 

Mr. LAYARD: Well, then, it was 
somebody else. At any rate, I felt it was 
my bounden duty to tell the House the 
truth, and though I may occasionally have 
said things which had better have been 
left unsaid, yet I think this House will 
not accuse me of any want of frankness. 
I may, indeed, have used too strong an ex- 
pression, and if the House thinks it ought 
to be retracted, I will retract it willingly, 
though I shall still adhere to the opinion 
I have formed of Dr. Beke, because I 
think he has systematically made state- 
ments without any foundation whatever. 
I repeat that that is my opinion. And 
here I may remark that I should not have 
taken notice of Dr. Beke but for the un- 
usual circumstance that letters abusive of 
myself and others sent by him to The 
Times and Morning Herald were repub- 
lished in the blue book, together with a 
letter, dated the 11th of June, 1866, con- 
taining allusions which ought not to have 
been placed before the House in this 
solemn manner without opportunity of 
further explanation being given. I accede 
to the request of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Newdegate), and shall. move 
for the production of the Correspondence 
which led to that letter being written. 
Dr. Beke, I beg leave to remind the 
House, charged me with having wished to 
leave Mr. Stern in captivity, because I 
had had a personal quarrel with that gen- 
tleman some years before. Moreover, he 
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stated that he had been informed by Mr. 
Palgrave that instructions had been sent 
out to the effect that the liberation of 
Consul Cameron alone, and not of the 
others, was to be asked for. Both these 
statements were totally untrue. I never 
had any quarrel with Mr. Stern. I believe 
I once met him at Bagdad years and years 
ago, but I certainly never had a word of 
difference with him. But what would any 
hon. Gentleman say if he were delibe- 
rately accused of having abandoned this 
unhappy man because he had had a per- 
sonal quarrel with him many years ago? 
Then, there were two accusations brought 
against Mr. Rassam, Her Majesty’s Envoy, 
a man who is at present in captivity, and 
who has few friends in this country to de- 
fend him. In the first place, he is accused 
of misapplication of public funds. I know 
it is said that the terms of Dr. Beke’s ac- 
cusation do not mean that; but I would 
ask any impartial man whether it be not 
evident, from the expressions made use of, 
that what Dr. Beke meant was, that Mr. 
Rassam had misapplied this money? [‘‘No, 
no!”’] Well, if that be the general opinion 
of the House, I will retract what I have 
said; but I must remark that there is not 
a friend of Mr. Rassam’s in this country, 
nor any impartial man to whom I have 
shown the words used, who does not put 
the same construction upon them as I do. 
Mr. Rassam is also accused of cowardice 
in not going up to Gondar at once, and for 
not remaining in Abyssinia as a hostage 
for the liberation of the other prisoners. 
Now, the first accusation is groundless, 
for Mr. Rassam acted upon the instruc- 
tions and upon the urgent advice given to 
him by Consul Cameron, who said, “ Do 
not move from Massowah, and do not 
come up with the Queen’s letter till you 
have received the King’s invitation. If 
you come up without an invitation, and 
without the King’s sanction, your own life 
and the lives of all the others will be im- 
perilled.” Such was the advice given by 
Consul Cameron to Mr. Rassam—and, in 
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racter of an honourable man like Mr. 
Rassam I never before saw in the course 
of my life. But I leave the House to pass 
its judgment on what I have said respect- 
ing Dr. Beke’s book, and what the state- 
ments contained in it are worth. Another 
charge against Mr. Rassam is that he ought 
not to have received money from the King, 
and that he therein acted contrary to 
the rules followed by all previous Envoys. 
But Consul Cameron himself states in one 
of his despatches that he could not get his 
own interpreter to interpret a refusal of 
money which had been offered to him, and 
that Mr. Plowden had been always placed 
in the same difficulty. Mr. Rassam’s ob- 
ject was to stand well with the King, and 
he found that a refusal of the money would 
have been regarded by Theodore as an 
insult. That money, I believe, has pro- 
bably been retaken from him, as it ap- 
pears that the King has more than once 
taken all his property. It might not be 
out of place to mention that most of the 
missionaries were not even British sub- 
jects, but Germans, and yet all these men 
were supported by Mr. Rassam, who did 
all he possibly could to get them released. 
I think I need not trouble the House fur- 
ther, as I trust that the explanation which 
I have already made will be to a certain 
extent satisfactory. I repeat that if ona 
former evening I used any expression 
which is un-Parliamentary, I shall be 
willing to retract it; but I must beg that 
the House will make some allowance for 
my own feelings on that occasion. I was 
labouring under considerable irritation, 
for I felt that I had been most unfairly 
dealt with, and my anger was very much 
raised, not for my own sake, but by the 
unjustifiable and unfounded attacks made 
upon a man who was not in this country 
to defend himself, and who had no friend 
but myself in this House to speak up for 
him. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER congratulated 
both the Mover and the Seconder of the 
Motion for the adjournment on their able 





point of fact, there is nothing whatever 
to prove the charge brought against the 
latter. As to the other charge, I believe 
that there is not the slightest foundation 
for it. I have here a list of statements 
meant to be detrimental to my own cha- 
racter, to Earl Russell, and to Mr. Rassam, 
but I will not trouble the House with 
them. If I have made use of any term 
which is un-Parliamentary, I shall be most 


speeches; but regretted that those speeches 
had not been made earlier, when this ques- 
tion was brought under the notice of the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A good 
many hon. Members, including himself, 
entertained considerable doubts about this 
war; but what could they do when they 
found that the Leader of the Opposition 
and his supporters on the front Opposition 
Bench endorsed everything which had 





happy to withdraw it; but I must say 
that such an attempt to destroy the cha- 
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fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer? If blame attached anywhere, it | 
could not be imputed to the present Go- | 
vernment, who had received a damnosa 
hereditas from their predecessors, and were 
consequently obliged to do the best they | 
could under the circumstances. At the 
same time, he regretted that the original | 
cause of the dispute with King Theodore 
had not been gone into. The late Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Layard) 
stated that the unanswered letter of the 
King had had nothing whatever to do with 
the war, and the hon. Gentleman read 
several papers in support of that opinion ; 
but, for his own part, he must confess he 
thought those papers conveyed to his mind 
a perfectly different conclusion. What he 
wanted to know was when the letter of 
which so much had been said reached the 
Foreign Office—when did it get to Eng- 
land? Was it on the 12th of February 
last? [Mr. Osporne: No, three years ago. | 
Well, then, could there be anything more 
astonishing than that a letter sent to the 
Sovereign of this country by a person 
whom the country had recognised as a 
Sovereign Prince, after reaching the Fo- 
reign Office, should have been mislaid ? 
Whether or not it was thrown into the 
waste-paper basket it was impossible to 
say; but at all events the late Under 
Secretary of State said he never saw it, 
while the late Secretary of State said he 
did not remember anything aboutit. The 
matter was so inexplicable that probably 
no explanation whatever could give a 
satisfactory solution of the matter. If the 
papers referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Layard) did not 
prove that the want of an answer to that 
letter was not the cause of the war, they 
did prove one thing—namely, that Consul 
Cameron had been guilty of gross miscon- 
duct. Consul Cameron had adopted the 
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course which he must have known would 
be objectionable to the King, while at the | 
same time he had no business whatever in ' 
that Sovereign’s dominions, having entered | 
them in disobedience to orders. Under | 
these circumstances, he did not think this | 
country had any fair cause of complaint in | 
respect of that individual, who was admit- | 
tedly a wrong-doer—the Foreign Office 
ought to have said, que diable ullait il 
Saire dans cette galere. Having left the place 
to which he was accredited he was no 
longer a Consul, and there was a precedent 
to show that an Ambassador having gone 
to a place other than that to which he was 
accredited an indignity offered to him could 
not be made a cause of war. Consequently, 
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it appeared to him (Sir George Bowyer) 
that the Foreign Office had no business to 
send Mr. Rassam to Abyssinia. The hon. 
Member for Southwark had given the 
House a description of Mr. Rassam’s extra- 
ordinary ability, and if his praise were de- 
served Mr, Rassam should, directly the 
vacancy occurred, be sent as our Ambas- 
sador to Paris. He wished, also, to point 
out that Mr. Rassam, being a Turkish sub- 
ject, was not a fit person to be sent by this 
country as its Ambassador to Abyssinia. 
Respect for a foreign country required that 
a subject of Her Majesty should be sent on 
such a mission; and he did not doubt that 
the fact of a foreigner, even although he 
might be the servant or the factotum of 
the hon. Member for Southwark, being 
sent as our Ambassador had a good deal to 
do with the events we were now deploring. 
But he (Sir George Bowyer) went fur- 
ther, and said that, not only should Mr. 
Rassam not have been sent, but nobody 
should have been sent. Owing to the mis- 
conduct of Consul Cameron, we had sent 
to Abyssinia an Envoy whom we ought 
never to have sent at all, and we had be- 
come involved in a war which would cost 
us £5,000,000 at least, and in the event 
of our having to replace the troops we had 
taken from India would cost us far more. 
He looked upon the war as a most disas- 
trous one. He regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not taken a more decided 
view of the matter, and had not taken into 
consideration the circumstances out of 
which this unfortunate war had arisen; 
and he still more regretted that the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) had not had the magnanimity 
and the manliness to set before the House 
the real facts of the case, and to accept, as 
he ouglrt to have accepted, whatever blame 
legitimately belonged to the Foreign Office 
for its conduct while under the control of his 
Colleague, instead of approving, as he had 
done, the conduct of the Government and 
supporting them in the course they had 
adopted in this matter. The right hon. Mem- 
ber ought to have gone into the whole ques- 
| tion, and ought to have acted ina patriotic 
instead of a party spirit. Landed in war, 
however, we were now, and he and the 
country could only bitterly lament that the 
bungling that took place in the Foreign 
Office under Ear] Russell should have led to 
such an unfortunate and disastrous result. 
Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. and 
learned Baronet who had just sat down 
(Sir George Bowyer) was in error in sup- 
posing that the nght hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for South Lancashire had approved 
everything that the Government had done 
in this matter. He was present on the oc 
casion of the right hon. Gentleman speak- 
ing on the question, and if his recollection 
were correct the right hon. Gentleman had 
not approved the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, but had merely ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Government 
having committed the country to a war, 
it was advisable in the public interests 
not to withhold from them the support 
which they demanded from the Legisla- 
ture. It must not, however, be assumed 
that in so doing the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or the hon. Members generally of 
the Opposition, acquiesced in or expressed 
any approval of the course which had been 
pursued by the Government. On the con- 
trary, he believed it would be found that 
those who sat on that side of the House 
looked’ forward to the time when there 
would be an expression of opinion which 
might be very unpleasant if made at the 
present moment. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that the Government were pro- 
ceeding on their own responsibility. No 
doubt a time would arrive when the whole 
matter would have to be fully discussed, 
and when Her Majesty’s Government 
would have to answer for the course 
which they had thought fit to pursue ; 
the House, however, had not yet before it 
the materials necessary for entering into 
an investigation of the subject, inasmuch 
as the papers which had been laid before 
it were prepared in a most imperfect, and 
indeed, he might say, an offensive form. 
Had any clerk in the House of Commons 
at a salary of £100 a year prepared papers 
in so slovenly a way he would be dis- 
missed as unfit for his duties. The papers 
from every Department had been thrown 
together in a heap, and had then been 
arranged in order of date, without the 
slightest care being taken that they should 
follow in a consecutive manner in regard 
to the circumstances to which they related. 
It was hardly possible for any one to 
obtain from them the information he de- 
sired on any particular topic. He hoped 
that before the next meeting of Parliament 
the Government would take care to have 
the documents arranged in a more per- 
spicuous form. At least the Secretary of 
State could lay on the table a classified 
index, so that Members might read with 
understanding and proper appreciation the 
extraordinary facts which the blue book 
disclosed. Its composition and the short 
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time allowed for the perusal rendered it 
quite impossible, if hon. Members had 
desired, to discuss the question with ad- 
vantage to the public. It was therefore 
a grave error to suppose that the House 
acquiesced in and approved everything that 
was reported in the blue book to have 
been done. Some hon. Members had taken 
up particular points, being unable to ab- 
stain from expressing their views upon 
them ; but that was a very different thing 
from entering into a discussion of the 
whole question. No such discussion had 
taken place, and it must not therefore be 
assumed that the House had acquiesced in 
the conduct and policy of the Government. 

Mr. WYLD said, he did not agree with 
the observatiog made by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
in regard to the preparation of these 
papers—on the contrary, he thought that 
the Government were entitled to the thanks 
of the House for having presented to them, 
in however hurried a manner, all the in- 
formation they could collect in reference 
to this matter. Their conduct in this re- 
spect contrasted very favourably with the 
conduct of the Government in which the 
hon. Member for Southwark was the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Either purposely or through negligence, 
the predecessors of the present Govern- 
ment kept back the information they pos- 
sessed with regard to Abyssinia, and there- 
fore hon. Members were compelled to move 
for papers that were not published, as they 
ought to have been, in the first and second 
blue books on the Abyssinian question. 
He thanked the noble Lord for the answer 
given, which was necessary to the vindi- 
cation of the gentleman referred to ; and 
if the Motion of adjournment had unex- 
pectedly occasioned a debate, that would 
not have been a matter of regret, had it 
led the hon. Member for Southwark to 
offer some reparation to Dr. Beke for what 
he had said on a former occasion. In an 
august assembly like that such expres- 
sions as ‘* mendacious,” ‘‘ adventurer,” 
“‘ busybody,” ‘‘meddler” and the like, 
were hardly admissible as applied to an 
absent gentleman, who had neither the 
power nor the opportunity to defend him- 
self. The hon. Member for Southwark 
was unfortunate in those whom he selected 
for attack. One night he blamed Dr. Beke, 
and another night Consul Cameron; and 
it could only be trusted that the hon. 
Member would feel that, as regarded the 
former, he had done gross injustice to an 
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individual who could not in that House 
defend himself. The House might remem- 
ber that not many years ago there was an 
“adventurer,” if he might use the ex- 
pression, who, for the sake of obtaining 
archeological and historical information, 
conducted explorations on the plains of 
Mesopotamia, removed the accumulated 
dust of centuries, and in the monumental 
tombs of dead kings made discoveries 
which added to his fame, and, perhaps, 
contributed to place him in his present 
position and to give him the opportunity 
of making the speech he made the other 
night, for which, as an attack on the cha- 
racter of another gentleman and distin- 
guished traveller, he was bound to make 
some reparation. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Even 
if it be true, as has been observed by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, that the question of the Abys- 
sinian war has not really been discussed, 
and that there have not been opportunities 
for a full discussion of it, I think the 
House will feel it is not convenient to take 
advantage of a Motion for Adjournment to 
enter upon a full discussion of any of the 
topics which have been glanced at. There 
will be other opportunities of entering into 
full discussions; and therefore I do not 
think it desirable that we should attempt 
at this moment to anticipate inquiries in 
which we may more conveniently engage 
hereafter. There are, however, one or 
two points it is necessary I should refer 
to. I have already expressed my regret 
that the blue book was found so inconve- 
nient to hon. Members ; but I am rather 
surprised to hear it described as “ of- 
fensive,’’ for undoubtedly there was no 
intention to give offence. The fact is 
that we hardly knew on what particular 
points the House would wish to criticize 
our proceedings; and therefore we thought 
it best that hon. Members should know 
all that had been going on, and with what 
rapidity, and under what peculiar circum- 
stances, the expedition had been organized. 
The papers being in print for the use of 
the Departments, we laid them on the 
table as they were; but we appended 
a very full precis of the contents of the 
book, so that hon. Members, with a very 
small amount of trouble, might turn to 
the correspondence on any particular point. 
The hon. Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) 
seems to think that Sir Robert Napier is 
under ‘the orders of Sir Seymour Fitz- 


gerald, and that the Governor of ne 
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is responsible for the arrangements made 
for the expedition, even in so important a 
matter as the determination of the number 
of men to be employed. Such a view is 
entirely erroneous. In point of fact, the 
Governor of Bombay is not the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay army ; 
but Sir Robert Napier, as Commander-in - 
Chief, is an ex-officio member of the Go- 
vernment of Bombay. Many questions 
of a military character have to be decided 
by the whole Government, of which Sir 
Robert Napier is a member, and on matters 
of military detail the greatest deference 
is paid to his opinion. As regards the 
matters which have been discussed and 
settled by the Government, the aim of 
the Governor has been as far as pos- 
sible to restrain expenditure. Sir Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald, as the blue book shows, 
is one of the few persons who have ad- 
vocated the sending of a force smaller 
than that which has been sent, and there- 
fore it is a misrepresentation to speak of 
him as responsible for its magnitude. Sir 
Robert Napier proposed a large force ; the 
Governor argued for a small one ; but, in 
deference to Sir Robert Napier, waived his 
objections to a large one. However, the 
responsibility for the size of the force rests 
neither with Sir Robert Napier nor with 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald; it rests upon 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and it has 
not “grown” to 12,000, for that was 
the number of troops mentioned in the 
telegram which the Government had be- 
fore them on the 14th of August, and 
which they then accepted. The arrange- 
ments as to the transport and the ac- 
cessories of the force have, to a great 
extent, been settled by the Government of 
Bombay, upon the requisitions and sug- 
gestions of Sir Robert Napier, the Go- 
vernment, and especially the Governor, 
exercising their influence to prevent any 
unnecessary expenditure. So far as Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald has exercised any in- 
fluence, it has been in the direction of 
preventing any expenditure that was not 
absolutely necessary. The question whe- 
ther the force is too large or not may be 
deserving of full discussion; but I do not 
think it would be advantageous, or would 
meet the views of the House, to discuss it 
now. The Government are prepared at 
any time, with or without notice, to give 
explanations ; but it would be convenient 
to reserve a general debate for a more 
formal occasion. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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POOR LAW—WALSALL WORKHOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


In answer to Mr. C. Forster, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, a corres- 
pondence had passed between the Inspector 
of the district and the Poor Law Board 
respecting the statements published in Zhe 
Lancet in connection with the Walsall 
workhouse. ‘The papers were completed, 
and if the hon. Gentleman was inclined 
to move for them, there would be no 
objection to produce them. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAYARD asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether any recent steps 
have been taken towards preserving the 
numerous ancient architectural remains of 
public buildings and other monuments 
in India; and, whether he will lay on the 
table of the House copies of any docu- 
ments lately issued by himself or the 
Governor General of India relating to this 
subject ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
some despatches had been received from 
the Government of India on this interest- 
ing subject, and there had also been a 
correspondence with the Department of 
Science and Art at South Kensington. 
The papers were hardly in a fit state to 
Jay before the House; but when the cor- 
respondence was completed they could be 
produced. 


FOREIGN OFFICE AND THEIR AGENTS 
ABROAD.—QUESTION, 


Sr PERCY BURRELL asked the 
Foreign Secretary, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will adopt effective mea- 
sures to deter subordinate Agents from 
disobeying the orders which they receive 
from the Foreign Office, so that in future 
impunity might not confirm them in a 
course of disobedience such as in the 
case of Consul Cameron appeared likely 
to have been a main cause of involving 
this country in a war with Abyssinia? 

Lorv STANLEY: Disobedience to in- 
structions on the part of subordinate 
agents of the Foreign Office never ought 
to be, and, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, never has been passed over. If 
such acts of disobedience were wilful, 
they would be followed by the recall of 
the person committing them. If they 
arose from an error of judgment or from 
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a misconception of instructions given, 
probably an expression of disapproval 
would be sufficient. The decision in each 
case must depend upon the particular 
circumstances of the case—we cannot lay 
down any general or invariable rule. But 
with regard to the case of Mr. Consul 
Cameron, though I quite admit that he 
may have been more mixed up than was 
desirable in the politics of Abyssinia, yet 
if the reference of the hon. Baronet is, 
as I suppose it to be, to the order which 
Mr. Cameron received to return to his 
post, we have every reason to believe that 
that order did not reach Mr. Cameron 
until he was detained by King Theodore, 
and had therefore ceased to be a free agent. 
It would not therefore be just to punish a 
man for not obeying an order which it was 
physically impossible for him to obey. 


HALIFAX, BERMUDA, AND ST. THOMAS 
MAILS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HUNT, in moving a Resolution 
approving the Contract with Mr. W. 
Cunard, for Conveyance of the Halifax, 
Bermuda, and St. Thomas Mails, said, that 
the contract was for a sum of £19,500 for 
ten years, for a service once in four weeks; 
but in the event of the Postmaster General 
desiring to determine the contract at the 
end of five years, Mr. Cunard was to receive 
£1,000 a year additional. The reason for 
the maintenance of this service was con- 
cisely given in a letter from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated April 26, 1867— 

“With reference to my letter of the 31st of 
July, 1866, respecting the discontinuance of the 
contract with Messrs. Cunard for conveying the 
North American mails, I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint 
you that they have received an inquiry from the 
Postmaster General as to the necessity of con- 
tinuing the mail service between Halifax and St. 
Thomas, vid Bermuda, which, under existing ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Cunard, will terminate 
on the 2nd of January next. I am commanded by 
their Lordships to request you will state to the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
that their Lordships have informed the Postmaster 
General that the withdrawal of this mail packet 
would be attended with the greatest inconvenience 
to the public service. It is by this route the 
naval Commander-in-Chief on the North Ameri- 
can station keeps up his communications with 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the various islands 
and colonies in the West Indies and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to cut off this means of communica- 
tion appears to their Lordships to be most unad- 
visable.” 


Under these circumstances tenders were 
called for, and the tender accepted was 
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the only one presented. The amount was 
considerably higher than the Treasury had 
expected, and the Admiralty were there- 
fore asked whether they could not under- 
take the service themselves. Their reply 
was as follows :— 

“ In the event of the service having to be under- 

taken by this Department, it could not be per- 
formed with less than two vessels. The cost of 
building two suitable vessels is estimated at 
£70,000, there being none of Her Majesty’s ships 
at present disposable. The annual cost of wages, 
victuals, coals, and wear and tear is estimated at 
not less than £25,000.” 
There seemed, therefore, to be no alternative 
but to accept the tender. As to the terminal 
port of St. Thomas, power would be given 
in the contract to the Postmaster General 
to change the port to another port in the 
West Indies if such a change should here- 
after be deemed necessary, the terms to be 
paid to Mr. Cunard for this alteration to be 
settled by mutual agreement, or failing 
that, by arbitration. 


Moved, “ That the Contract entered into with 
Mr. W. Cunard, for the conveyance of Mails be- 
tween Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas, be ap- 
proved.” —( Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. GILPIN said, that the last state- 
ment had rendered it unnecessary for him 
to make the remarks he had intended to 
offer. He was glad to hear that the Post- 
master (ieneral would be empowered to 
remove the mails from the pestilential 
island of St. Thomas, from which ship 
after ship had brought home the yellow 
fever. Another reason why St. Thomas 
should no longer be the central point of 
our mail services to the West Indies was 
that the island had now ceased to be a 
Danish dependency, and had become the 
property of the United States. The main 
objection, however, to it was the mortality 
among the sailors and passengers in the 
mail packets. Another route might be 
adopted with equal advantage. He con- 
gratulated the country that this power 
was reserved to the Postmaster General, 
and hoped it would soon be exercised. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK complained that 
sufficient time was not allowed in making 
the arrangements for these contracts, and 
that they were left to the last moment. 
He found no fault with the Cunard Com- 
pany, which did its work well; but why 
could not some of our Government vessels 
do this service? Surely it would be a 
good thing for the men and officers of 
the Royal Navy to have something to do 
in this way. 
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Mr. CORRY said, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury had already answered the 
hon. Gentleman, by showing that the per- 
formance of the service by the Royal Navy 
would not be an economical arrangement. 
It would be absolutely necessary to build 
new vessels, for a man-of-war would be 
as unsuitable to the service as a mail packet 
would be to perform the duties of a man- 
of-war. The Board had reduced the 
squadron to the lowest point compatible 
with the duties it had to perform; and 
it would not be an economical step to 
increase it. 


Motion agreed to 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WALPOLE, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to make further provi- 
sion for the good government and exten- 
sion of certain Public Schools in England, 
said, that last year a Bill on the subject 
was brought into the House of Lords, 
founded upon a Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and had come down to the House 
of Commons, The pressure of business, 
however, was then so great that he was 
unable to bring it to a second reading. 
He wished, therefore, now to bring in a 
Bill of nearly the same nature, but con- 
taining some few Amendments, and he 
thought it better to do so at this early 
period in order that it might be fully dis- 
cussed when the House should meet after 
Christmas. He should propose to take 
the second reading on the second day of 
the meeting of Parliament after the Recess, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had already 

given notice for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the condition of some of the 
schools which would be affected by this 
Bill. He would suggest that before the 
second reading the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the propriety of separating 
two questions which were really entirely 
distinct — namely, the question affecting 
the provincial schools, such as Eton and 
Harrow, and that which related to the 
schools of the metropolis. 
Mr. GOLDNEY hoped the scope of 
the Bill would be enlarged, and that it 
would be made to extend to other schools 
than those included in the measure of 
last year. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make further provision for the good 
government and extension of certain Public 














East London 
Schools in England, ordered to be brought in 


by Mr. Watroze, Sir Starrorp Nortuoore, and 
Mr. Secretary Gatuorne Harpy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 
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METROPOLITAN FOREIGN CATTLE 
MARKET BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to give powers 
for the establishment in the metropolis or 
its immediate neighbourhood of a Foreign 
Cattle Market. He said, his object in 
introducing the Bill now was that it 
might be before the country during the 
Recess. He should propose to take the 
second reading immediately after the Re- 
cess, aud refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. The object of the Bill was to 
give power in the first instance to the 
City Corporation to construct a separate 
market for foreign animals. If they re- 
fused to undertake it, the matter would be 
put into the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and they would receive 
power to raise the necessary funds. Fail- 
ing them, it would be placed in the hands 
of five Commissioners to be named by Her 
Majesty. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the Establishment of a Foreign Cattle 
Market for the Metropolis; and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith, ordered to be brought 
in by Lord Ropert Monracu and Mr. Hunr, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 6, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buus— Third Reading— 
Sales of Reversions* (5); Drainage and , 7 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * 
(3) ; Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amend- 
ment * (8); Income Tax; Consolidated Fund 
(£2,000,000),* and passed. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 
( The Earl of Derby.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN said, he wished to 
make an explanation in reference to an 
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observation in the reply of the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government in the de- 
bate on the Abyssinian expedition the 
previous evening. It appeared that the 
noble Earl had understood him to have 
said that he entirely approved the expedi- 
tion. Now, what he had said was that he 
entirely approved the manner in which 
the Government proposed to carry it out ; 
but, as regarded the expedition itself, he 
thought no opinion ought to be expressed 
upon it now, as the affair having been ac- 
tually undertaken, it was much better, for 
the present, that Parliament should apply 
itself to the means of insuring success. He 
had not given, and could not give, any 
expression of his approbation in respect of 
the expedition itself. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


EAST LONDON MUSEUM SITE BILL. 
EXPLANATIONS, 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that in con- 
sequence of some observations which had 
been made by the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council in reference to 
the course he had thought it his duty to 
take when this Bill came before him, he 
wished to make an explanation. As their 
Lordships knew, Bills such as this were of 
a hybrid character, and consequently were 
dealt with both by him and by a Committee 
of their Lordships’ House. It was his 
duty, when such a Bill came before him 
as Chairman of Committees, to see that 
it was in the shape in which it ought to 
be allowed to go on. This Bill proposed 
to take for the purposes of the Museum 
certain lands in Bethnal Green, which, 
under the deed securing them to Trustees, 
were to be for ever kept free from all build- 
ings. It was extremely desirable that in 
densely-populated portions of this metro- 
polis such open spaces should be preserved; 
and if the condition of so preserving them 
was about to be done away with, it was 
right that the parishioners and inhabitants 
should be informed of what was about to 
be done. In this case that information 
which the Standing Orders were framed 
to secure had not been afforded to the in- 
habitants of Bethnal Green. Even the 
preamble of the Bill was defective in not 
reciting the condition of the deed, or what 
was about to be done, as was usual in all 
Bills of this kind. His objection to the 
Bill was that from the manner in which 
it had been brought forward, the parties 
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interested had had no proper notice. Public 
notice of the Bili was first given by publi- 
cation in The Morning Post of the 15th 
of November. Now, he thought he might 
reasonably presume that Zhe Morning 
Post did not circulate very extensively in 
Bethnal Green. It was afterwards pub- 
lished in Zhe London Gazette on the 19th, 
and the last notice in Zhe Post was on the 
25th November; and the Bill was brought 
in on the same day. Leave was given 
to the Examiner of Standing Orders to 
sit the next day, and he reported on the 
28th. The second reading was taken on 
the 29th, and the Bill was then sent to a 
Select Committee, who reported the same 
day. On the 30th it was re-committed, 
and was carried through the remaining 
stages on the same day. The Standing 
Orders requiring November notices were 
for Bills expected to be brought in more 
than two months afterwards. In this case 
the Bill was brought in on the day follow- 
ing the last notice, and instead of the usual 
time for petition, and inquiry being al- 
lowed after its introduction, the Standing 
Orders of both Houses had been suspended 
in order to force it through within a fort- 
night. He did not say that the object 
of the Bill might not be a very proper 
one, but he had an objection to the way 
in which the Bill was framed. It pro- 
vided that the trustees of the land or a 
majority of them should have power to 
sell to “the trustees for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the East Lon- 
don Museum at such price and on such 
terms as they agree on.” When he asked 
the agent for the Bill who were the 
trustees of the East London Museum, the 
reply was, ‘Oh, the trust is not yet 
formed.” But was Parliament to give 
powers of purchase to a trust not yet 
formed? The only document in the form 
of an agreement he had seen—by whom 
drawn up he could not tell—provided that 
the land was to be conveyed to certain 
persons called “purchasers,” and that 
these were to be the members of Her 
Majesty’s Government for the time being. 
“‘The members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the time being” were not a 
corporation capable of purchasing and 
holding land; yet this was the only legal 
document produced before him. More- 
over, the Bill did not provide for the treat- 
ment of the land. There was a provision in 
the agreement that whatever land was not 
used for the purposes of a’ Museum should 
be maintained by the Government for the 
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time being as a public garden. Here, 
again, a consideration of some importance 
presented itself, for unless the members of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the time 
being were prepared to defray the costs 
out of their own pockets, means for the 
purpose must be provided out of the public 
monies, and no notice had been given in 
the other House of Parliament of any such 
intended application, and no Amendment 
to that effect could be introduced by the 
Lords. The solicitor for the Bill ad- 
mitted that the price proposed to be 
given for the site (£2,000) was very 
inadequate, considering it land for build- 
ing purposes ; but referred, by way of 
explanation, to this provision, that the 
land, as to a certain portion of it, was not 
to be built upon; but the Government 
were to be allowed to place whatever build- 
ings were required for the purposes of the 
Museum, which might include dwellings 
for the officers and servants, and it was 
therefore to be conveyed for building pur- 
poses. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) said, when he was spoken 
to, ** You must have confidence in the Go- 
vernment.’’ He had great confidence in 
the present Government; but he would 
not trust them or any other Government 
with unlimited powers over land in the 
way here proposed when it was intended 
that they should be limited. Such powers 
had never been given, and he thought 
they ought not to be given. If Par- 
liament considered that certain powers 
should be conferred on the Government, 
let them prescribe the mode in which 
such powers should be exercised. These 
were the reasons why, in his opinion,,the 
Bill ought not to be further proceeded 
with before the Recess. Parliament did 
not usually meet at this time of year, and 
hence the matter would only stand over till 
the ordinary period. He regretted that 
he had not been present on the previous 
day, when the noble Duke brought for- 
ward the subject, but he was in the full 
belief that the Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with, and that the Order would be 
discharged ; and he left the House ac- 
cordingly in order to catch a train for the 
purpose of going down into the country; 
but having seen his remarks in the public 
prints, he felt it his duty to attend and to 
assure the noble Duke that he had not the © 
least intention of treating him or the 
House with disrespect. For the purpose of 
making this statement to their Lordships 
he had undertaken a journey of 180 miles. 
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he was sorry that the noble Lord had put 
himself to inconvenience ; and had he been 
aware of the noble Lord’s intention to re- 
new the discussion, he should have taken 
pains to be prepared as to the particular 
facts which the noble Lord had mentioned. 
The noble Lord, while fulfilling, in a 
manner which could not fail to be satis- 
factory to their Lordships, the important 
duties of his high post, seemed also rather 
to take upon himself to determine the 
policy of a measure. Now, the duties with 
which the noble Lord was intrusted by 
their Lordships’ House were to see whe- 
ther Bills were in proper form, that 
notices had been properly given, and that 
various safeguards were properly inserted; 
these being in their nature, moreover, mat- 
ters rather of a private than of a positively 
public character. But as to the policy of 
a measure, and as to whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to be intrusted 
with a particular power or not, that was 
a matter for Parliament to determine, and 
which did not rest merely with the noble 
Lord, who was not to exercise the powers 
intrusted to him merely to stop a public 
measure because he did not think it de- 
sirable. This matter had been very fully 
considered by Her Majesty’s Government; 
a Vote of £5,000 had been taken last year 
for the purpose of erecting this Museum, 
and as to the public garden which the 
noble Lord spoke of, it was a mere strip 
of ground surrounding the building about 
to be erected. The cost of maintenance 
hereafter, whatever that might amount to, 
would be included, he believed, in the 
Estimates for the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. The necessity for this Bill had 
arisen solely out of the difficulty expe- 
rienced in executing a conveyance legally, 
owing to the absence of two of the trus- 
tees. He would not venture to contradict 
the vast experience of the noble Lord as 
to the framing of Bills; and if the noble 
Lord, on his own responsibility, thought 
proper to delay the progress of this Bill 
until Parliament met again, the Govern- 
ment must only bow to the rules of their 
Lordships’ House. At the same time a 
valuable opportunity would be lost, and 
as regarded one phrase to which objection 
had been taken, he certainly held that it 
was competent for the Ministers of the 
Crown for the time being to hold lands in 
the name of the Crown. He only hoped 
that when they met again the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees would con- 
Lord Redesdale 
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fine himself to the legitimate duties of 
that office, and would not think it right 
to raise grounds of policy in opposition to 
this measure. 

Lorv REDESDALE replied that the 
only grounds which he had raised were 
points of form. [The Duke of Manrtr- 
BorovcH: No; points of policy.] I say 
points of form. The noble Duke thinks 
that when lands are to be conveyed for 
certain purposes, this is a question of 
policy. But whenever lands are conveyed 
for any special purposes, it is customary 
to require that those purposes should be 
stated in the Bill, and that I take to be a 
matter of form which should properly be 
observed. The noble Duke has not alluded 
to the fact that the Bill was run through 
all its stages in the Commons in one 
week, and that the only notice given to 
the parties whom the Bill would affect 
was given one week previously. If your 
Lordships deal in that way your Standing 
Orders parties may be deprived at any 
time of the lands which belong to them, 
without receiving that notice which those 
Orders are intended to secure to them. 
With regard to matters of policy, I did 
not touch on that point before, but I will 
mention a matter of policy now, which I 
think deserving of consideration. I think 
it very doubtful policy to maintain, or pro- 
pose to establish a Museum, and maintain 
a garden at the public expense for the 
parish of Bethnal Green. I understand 
perfectly the policy of having a National 
Museum established and maintained af 
the public expense, and, being National, it 
is necessarily placed in the metropolis; 
and that we have got at South Ken- 
sington. But why is another portion of 
the metropolis to have another Museum 
and a garden added? If Bethnal Green 
is to have this, why not Southwark ? And 
will not provincial towns put in a simi- 
lar claim? Why should not the tax- 
payers of Birmingham or Manchester say, 
“We have as good a right to a Museum 
as Bethnal Green, and to have it set up 
and paid for out of the public purse ?” 
Your Lordships will see that the proposi- 
tion now made is one of those things re- 
quiring very careful consideration, and 
more, I am afraid, than has been bestowed 
in this instance. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 6, 1867. 


ESTATES OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER 
OF WESTMINSTER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOLDNEY, in the absence of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck), said, he would 
beg to ask the Judge Advocate General, 
Whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
have declined to sanction the scheme for 
the transfer of the Estates of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, and what course the 
Ecclesiastical Commission propose to take 
in consequence ? 

Mr. MOWBRAY, in reply, said, 
the case was not exactly as had been 
stated by his hon. Friend. What had 
taken place was this. In the scheme for 
the commutation of the estates of the 
Chapter of Norwich, doubts were enter- 
tained by the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to some points. The same objections 
were also applicable to a similar scheme 
in reference to the commutation of the 
estates of the Chapter of Westminster, 
and it was therefore determined to refer 
both schemes to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. They were so referred 
accordingly, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had taken steps for the con- 
sideration of the questions raised at the 
earliest moment. He hoped, however, 
that early in next year the decision of the 
Judicial Committee would be given. 


SPAIN—THE “QUEEN VICTORIA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the case 
that no redress has yet been afforded to 
the owners of the Queen Victoria, and that 
they have neither received their Ship, 
which is still in the harbour of Cadiz, nor 
any compensation from the Spanish Go- 
vernment ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, the state of the 
case as regards the Queen Victoria is as 
follows :—The Spanish Government have 
expressed their willingness to grant com- 
pensation to the owners, and the only 
question now in dispute relates to the 
amount. I am bound to say that the 
claim made by the owners appears primd 
facie to be somewhat excessive, and the 
Spanish Government have demurred to 
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it on that ground. The amount to be 
awarded is still under consideration. I 
have written more than once to urge that 
the affair should be brought to a speedy 
settlement, and I received a promise that 
it should be settled without any unreason- 
able delay. 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can state to the House the 
names of any Members of the Indian 
Council who may intend retiring from the 
Council, and the period at which their re- 
tirement will take effect ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE replied 
that he had received no communication on 
the subject from any Member of the In- 
dian Council, 


TURKEY — MAINTENANCE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOLDNEY, in the absence of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether any fresh under- 
standing has been recently come to be- 
tween France and Austria for the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman Empire; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government has been 
invited by Baron de Beust to take any, 
and what, action on the subject ? 

Lorp STANLEY : I am not aware, Sir, 
of any understanding of the kind having 
been come to between the French and the 
Austrian Governments. It is true that 
some suggestions were recently made to 
Her Majesty’s Government by Baron de 
Beust as to the advice which should be 
given to the Porte, and those suggestions 
have been listened to with the respect due 
to any advice coming from that quarter, 
but no action has been at present taken on 
the subject. 


COLLISIONS AT SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLLAND said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether any alterations are contemplated 
in the Rules of Road at Sea, with a view 
of avoiding the constant collisions occur- 
ring under the present system ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: No, Sir, no 
alterations are contemplated in the Rules 
of the Road at Sea. Collisions are not 
caused by observance, but by neglect or 
misconception of those rules. The Board 
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of Trade has just completed a set of simple | Member, it appeared that when Mr. Rassam 
diagrams explaining in the clearest manner was arrested, the money in his possession, 
the way in which vessels should comply | 6,800 dollars, was taken from him, The 
with the Rules of the Road under every | only reference which could be found in 
circumstance. These diagrams are in ac-| Mr. Consul Cameron’s report to any money 
cordance with the views of the Trinity| received by him was contained in a des- 
House, and are now under the considera- | patch dated October 31, 1862, in which 
tion of the Admiralty. We are only wait- | he said that the King had sent him a pre- 
ing for their official confirmation, to sub-| sent of 1,000 dollars, which he had, at 
mit the Papers to the Judge of the Court | great risk of incurring the King’s dis- 
of Admiralty and the Judicial Committee | pleasure, refused to accept. He added 
of the Privy Council, by whom questions | that in order not to irritate the King he 
relating thereto are eventually decided. | would hand over the 1,000 dollars to the 
When an authoritative interpretation of | Negaderass of Odona. In the same de- 
these rules is thus obtained, I believe that | spatch Mr. Cameron reported that he had 
accidents resulting from misconception | accepted certain presents of arms on the 
will be very rare. I laid on the table a| behalf of Her Majesty. 
few days ago Papers which fully elucidate 
these points. I could not now explain 
them further without entering into techni. ee ow 
calities which hon. Members would find it ag pea 8 
difficult to follow, and which would carry} Yiscounr ENFIELD said, he wished to 
me beyond the ordinary limits of an} ask the Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
answer. Whether any representations from Boards 
of Guardians in the East of London rela- 
ABYSSINIA—PRESENTS FROM KING tive ” me Soren greneiing 50. Sit a 
trict have been received by the Poor Law 
a ee Board; and, whether the attention of the 
Coronet SYKES said, he wished to ask | Board has been directed to the subject ; 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether|and what is the latest information they 
the sum of 3,000 dollars in money and the | have received from that locality ? 
value of presents stated by Mr. Flad in his} Ma. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 
letter to the Earl of Clarendon, no date, | that since June Jast, when deputations 
but received 10th of July, 1866, and | from the parish of Bow, which was in the 
numbered 30, to have been given to Mr. | Poplar Union, waited upon Lord Devon to 
Consul Cameron by King Theodore, has} complain of the pressure of the poor rates 
been credited to the British Exchequer; | upon that locality, no direct representa- 
and, whether the sum of 25,000 German | tions had been received by the Poor Law 
crowns, embracing value in presents, | Board from the guardians upon the sub- 
stated by Mr. Flad in the same letter to} ject ; but, in consequence of a letter ad- 
have been given to Mr. Rassam by King | dressed to the Secretary of State about two 
Theodore, has been credited to the British | months ago, the attention of the Poor Law 
Exchequer ; and, if not, whether any Re-| Board had been continually directed to 
ports of the receipt of these sums by Messrs. | that question. It appeared that the num- 
Cameron and Rassam has been made to| ber of able-bodied persons employed in the 
the Government ? stone yard of that district was less than half 
Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that neither | what it was twelve months ago. A large 
the money stated by Mr. Flad to have | number of persons—850 in all—had been 
been given to Mr. Consul Cameron by assisted to leave the district ; partly with 
King Theodore nor that said to have been | a view to emigration, and partly to go to 
received by Mr. Rassam had been credited other parts of the country where there 
to Her Majesty’s Exchequer. The matter had been a demand for their labour. On 
was one which hardly fell within his De- the other hand, he was sorry to say that 
partment ; but he had obtained information the distress was now rather upon the in- 
from the proper quarter, and found that Mr. crease, and seemed to have reached a better 
Rassam reported to Colonel Merewether class of people than those ordinarily in 
and the Foreign Office that he had re- the receipt of parish relief. Various mea- 
ceived 10,000 dollars and other presents sures had been adopted by the guardians 
from the King; and from Mr. Flad’s to meet this emergency. In the first place, 
letter, referred to by the hon. and gallant having ascertained that many poor persons 
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were parting with their clothing and 
bedding in order to avoid applying for 
relief, the guardians had determined 
within these few days to make loans of 
bedding and clothing to persons so circum- 
stanced. Moreover, they had added to 
their staff of relieving officers and assist- 
ants. The Inspector of the district had 
also been in communication with those 
gentlemen who on previous occasions had 
formed themselves into relief committees, 
No such committees were at present organ- 
ized, and it was hoped and expected that 
there would be no necessity for that 
organization. In the event, however, of 
circumstances requiring it, arrangements 
had been made by which the relief com- 
mittees would act in connection with the 
Boards of Guardians, and he hoped that 
the lists of persons to receive assistance 
would not be made out by them separately 
—namely, independently — the practice 
having been found on former occasions 
to be productive of great inconveni- 
ence. The guardians were at present 
in possession of ample funds to meet all 
probable contingencies. They had large 
sums of money in hand, and the rate in 
the current quarter was only 11d. in the 
pound, as compared with Is. 8d. and 
2s. 2d. in the two previous quarters of 
the year. There was every reason to 
suppose that, unless a severe frost or some 
sudden emergency should arise, provision 
had been made to meet all contingencies 
during the coming winter. 


IRELAND—IRISH CHURCH REVENUES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether a statement of the Reverend 
Dr. Alfred Lee, to the effect that a docu- 
ment relative to Irish Church Revenues, 
entitled “ Observations on Dr. Brady’s 
Letter to Zhe Times,” has been prepared 
and issued with the sanction of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for Ireland is accu- 
rate; and, if so, will he lay a Copy of it 
upon the table ? 

Tue Eant or MAYO said, in reply, that 
though the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were not under the control of the Irish 
Government, he had made inquiries on the 
subject referred to, and was informed by 
the Commissioners that a Minute was 
adopted on the Sth of April, 1866, to the 
following effect :— 
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“The Commissioners having read a of 
observations upon a letter recently published in 
The Times newspaper respecting the revenues of 
the Irish Church, by the Rev. William Maziere 
Brady, D.D., the same was approved, and ordered 
to be printed for private circulation.” 


This was all the information he had upon 
the subject. With regard to the document 
referred to, if the hon. Gentleman would 
move for it, he would ascertain from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners whether they 
would object to its being laid on the 
table. 


INDIA—IRRIGATION.—QUESTION., 


Mr. OTWAY said, that, a letter on the 
subject of Irrigation in India had appeared 
in the City Article of The Times, with a 
signature and address well known at the 
India Office, and, with reference to the 
statements therein contained, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is true that the East 
India Irrigation Company is compelled by 
the regulations in India to charge for their 
supply of water only one-fifth of the price 
charged by the Government for its supply; 
whether he contemplates purchasing the 
rights and property of this Company, and, 
if so, from what source he proposes to take 
the sum necessary for the purchase; whe- 
ther any negotiations have been entered 
into with the Chairman or other officers 
of the Company respecting the sum of 
£50,000, or any other sum to be paid to 
them as compensation in the event of the 
purchase ; aud, whether it is his intention 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament before 
completing their purchase? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, he had seen the letter to which 
the hon. Member referred ; but he was not 
prepared to admit the correctness of the 
statement that the East India Irrigation 
Company “was compelled to charge for 
their supply of water only one-fifth of the 
price charged by the Government for its 
supply.”” As he understood the mode in 
which that calculation was made, it was 
something to this effect: —The writer 
took the price at which the Company 
were required to supply their water. He 
said they supplied such and such a quan- 
tity of it, and calculating the quantity of 
water supplied in the North-West Pro- 
vinces under the Government regulations 
there, the price per gallon was very much 
lower in Orissa than in the North-West 
Provinces. Now, that was not the way in 
which the charge was regulated. It was 
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regulated at so much per acre, and he 
thought it would be found that the rates 
prescribed in Orissa and those in the 
North-West Provinces were substantially 
tolerably equal. The rates fixed for Orissa 
were — fora single flooding, 1} rupees 
per acre ; for one crop 3 rupees per acre ; 
for two crops within the year, 6 rupees 
per acre, commutable to an annual payment 
of 5 rupees per acre. In the North-West 
Provinces a somewhat similar arrangement 
prevailed, but at rather various rates for 
different crops — for sugar-cane and gar- 
dens, 5 rupees per acre; for rice, tobacco, 
opium, vegetables, and Singhara nuts, 3 
rupees per acre; all other spring crops, 
indigo, and cotton, 2} rupees per acre ; 
and for all other rainy season crops, 
1 2-3rds rupees per acre. It was impos- 
sible, however, to enter into a full discus- 
sion of the subject in answer to a Question 
of thiskind. With regard tothe Question 
whether it was in contemplation to pur- 
chase the rights and property of this 
Company, and, if so, from what source 
the sum necessary for the purchase was 
to be taken, he would say that sucha 
purchase was intended. The Government 
of India had stated to the Secretary of 
State that, in their opinion, it would be 
desirable to make an offer to the Company 
to purchase the whole of their works and 
plant in Orissa and Behar, and that sub- 
ject had been under consideration for some 
time. Ultimately, on the 22nd of No- 
vember, the Council came to the conclu- 
sion that it was desirable to make an offer 
to purchase those works. Of course, the 
sum necessary for that purpose must come 
from the revenues of India, and would 
be something between £800,000 and 
£900,000. It was a question whether 
the money could be provided out of the 
surplus revenues of India within the pre- 
sent year, or whether it would become a 
charge upon the Indian revenues in the 
shape of a debt. If the latter course were 
decided on, it would only be giving effect 
to a provision made last year under the 
auspices of his noble Friend the Member 
for Stamford (Viscount Cranborne), that 
irrigation works in India should be carried 
on to a certain extent with borrowed 
money ; and it might possibly be thought 
desirable that money should be borrowed 
for the purpose of taking these important 
works into the hands of the Government 
With regard to 
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and carrying them on. 


the next Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
he would state the proposal that had been 
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made. The Council proposed to purchase 
the works on the terms of giving to the 
Company the par value of their shares in 
cash, and, in the words of a letter to Mr, 
Westward, dated November 22, 1867— 
“A further sum of £50,000, to be appropriated 
in any way that a general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Company, called for the purpose, 
may decide, whether in compensation of their 
officers, or otherwise, on the distinct understand- 
ing that the Secretary of State will not hereafter 
recognise any further claim for compensation for 
the officers and servants of the Company.” 
The money, therefore, was not to be given 
by way of compensation to the officers or 
directors, but to the shareholders, and the 
Secretary of State clearly said that the 
officers should have no claim whatever 
upon the revenues of India. With respect 
to the last Question, it was not necessary 
that he should bring the matter before 
Parliament, and he would not take any 
exceptional course for that purpose. 


PROBATE DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to bring in a Bill to carry into effect the 
recommendations made by the Inland Re- 
venue Commissioners in their last Report, 
relative to the Assessment of Probate 
Daty on leasehold property subject to 
mortgage ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he was unable to give 
an answer. The House had met at an 
unusually early period, and many ques- 
tions were still pending which, if the 
House had met at the usual time, would 
have been announced. 


ARMY—MAJORS IN CAVALRY REGI- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRYAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, in the event of vacancies occurring 
in one or more of the Cavalry Regiments 
(not on Foreign Service), which have at 
present two Majors, by the demise of one 
of those officers, it is his intention to make 
a fresh appointment, or allow the step to 
be absorbed ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, that the hon. Gentleman did not 
appear to have very accurately recollected 
the change which had been made in the 
course of the last Session. That change 
was to this effect—that as cavalry regi- 
ments returned from foreign service, the 
second Major would be allowed to remain 














permanent, so that gradually all cavalry 
regiments would have two Majors. In 
the case contemplated, the vacancy would 
be supplied by promotion in the regi- 
ment. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to 
ask the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, Whether he will undertake that 
the Office of Prothonotary to the Court of 
Common Pleas of Lancaster, which, since 
the death of Sir Charles Phipps, has been 
temporarily held by the clerk to the Duchy, 
shall not be permanently filled up till Par- 
liament has had the opportunity of con- 
sidering the question of the application to 
be made of the fees levied in favour of 
that office; and, whether the fees col- 
lected at present are held for public ac- 
count in connection with that Court? 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, in 
reply, that it was not his intention to make 
any alteration in the arrangements come to 
on the death of Sir Charles Phipps with re- 
gard to the office of Prothonotary, and the 
funds arising from the fees remained as 
they were. If he were to make any 
change it would only be of a temporary | 
nature, and subject to any alteration which | 
might be thought necessary when the 
Commissioners should report. 


ABYSSINIA—DR, BEKE AND MR. 
LAYARD.—QUESTION, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to put a Question to the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to a Notice which stood in 
his name on the Paper — that Notice 
standing before the Notice given by the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard). 
He wished to ask, Whether the noble Lord 
will think proper to lay before the House 
the Papers referred to in these Notices ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that his notice was 
intended to include that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate). It was with deep regret that he 
had given that notice. He should be glad 
if the noble Lord would answer the Ques- 
tion. 

Lorv STANLEY: Sir, I am glad that 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Newdegate) and the 
hon. Member (Mr. Layard) have taken the 
course of putting a Question to me, because 
I am bound to say in answer that on full 
consideration I do not think I can refuse 
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to give the Papers. One reason why I did 
not insgrt them in the blue book was be- 
cause, in the first place, they relate to 
private quarrels and disputes, and have no 
reference to the general course of the 
Abyssinian negotiations; and, in the next 
place, I confess that I think it would have 
been just as well that the matter had been 
kept from public notice. As, however, 
the parties on both sides believe their 
characters to be affected by such disclosures 
as have been made, I do not see how Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are in no way 
concerned, can refuse to produce the Papers. 
I would, however, make one suggestion to 
my hon. Friend. There are in the letter 
of Dr. Beke, for which he asks, some pas- 
sages attacking persons not in England, 
which I think Dr. Beke would not desire 
to see in print, and I think these passages 
would be better withheld. I will consult 
with my hon. Friend on the matter, and, 
subject to that reservation only, I will give 
the Papers. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the noble 
Lord had published in the blue book a de- 
spatch referring to that correspondence. 
He would appeal, therefore, to the noble 
Lord after what had occurred, and con- 
sidering the opinion which the House had 
been led to form with regard to certain 
expressions, used by him (Mr. Layard) in 
debate, whether in his own justification 
he was not entitled to have the whole of 
that correspondence. If any part of the 
correspondence was proposed to be omitted, 
he would divide the House upon the pro- 
priety of such a course. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it would not 
be convenient that a debate should take 
place on the subject merely on the putting 
of a Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the noble 
Lord had puta question to him, and he 
merely wished to say that he should be 
very happy to be guided in this matter by 
the noble Lord. 


METROPOLIS—GUARDIANS OF ST. 
LUKE’S PARISH.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the Report of the proceedings at a meet- 
ing of the Guardians of St. Luke’s Parish 
last night, at which the clerk to the Board 
of Guardians was reported to have said 
that, if one of the nurses was dismissed as 
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proposed, she would demand an investiga- 
tion by the Poor Law Board, the rgsult of 
which would be infinitely damaging to the 
Guardians, as showing the rotten state of 
things in the workhouse, and that, in con- 
sequence, her dismissal was not insisted 
on; and, whether the Poor Law Board 
will cause inquiry to be made as to the 
state of that workhouse ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
his attention had not been called to that 
paragraph in Zhe Morning Post until he 
came down to the House this evening. 
The statement appeared to be of a very 
extraordinary character, and he would 
take care that it should be fully inquired 
into. 


CASUAL AND VAGRANT POOR, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to put a 
Question to the Secretary of the Poor Law 
Board, of which he had given him private 
notice—namely, Whether the attention of 
the Government has been directed to the 
best mode of dealing with the casual and 
vagrant poor, so as, if possible, to draw a 
distinction between the deserving poor and 
the incurable vagrant class; and, whether it 
is likely that a Bill will be introduced on 
the subject ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
the Poor Law Board had received sixty or 
seventy memorials from unions in various 
parts of the kingdom respecting the treat- 
ment of the casual and vagrant poor, and 
that they had recently addressed inquiries 
to their Inspectors as to the success which 
had attended an experiment which was 
being tried in Gloucestershire and neigh- 
bouring counties with a view to distinguish 
between the bond fide wayfarer and the 
ordinary vagrant. The Board were con- 
sidering whether it would be possible to 
recommend the general adoption of that or 
any other system ; but he was unable to say 
whether they would think it expedient to 
bring forward a measure on the subject this 
Session. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN NEWSPAPER 
OFFICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LANYON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to propose to Parliament with regard to 
newspaper proprietors any exception from 
the regulation of the Hours of Labour Re- 
gulation Act ; and whether he has any ob- 
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jection to produce Copies of any Cor- 
respondence which has taken place with 
the President of the Provincial Newspaper 
society on that subject? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that it was not his intention to in- 
troduce any new exceptions into the Act. 
With respect to the correspondence he did 
not know that there would be any objec- 
tion to produce it, but he would make in- 
quiries on the subject. 


INDIA—GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he will lay on the table a Copy of the 
Patent or Commission under which the 
Governor of Bombay is appointed? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had no objection to do so if the hon. 
Member would move for the document. 


WAR IN THE RIVER PLATE. 
QUESTION. 


In answer to Mr. Macurre, 

Lorp STANLEY said, he was unable to 
give any information as to the probable 
termination of the hostilities in the River 
Plate. He believed all parties were getting 
weary of the war, but he was not aware 
that there were at present any prospects of 
peace. The few additional papers in his 
possession would be laid on the table on 
the meeting of the House in February. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL—{Bu 2.) 
(Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Sir James 
Fergusson.) 
LORDS AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith :— 

Lords Amendments considered ; read a 
second time :— 


Mr. AYRTON regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
not offered an explanation of the Amend- 
ment, since the task of doing so now de- 
volved upon himself. When the subject 
was last before the House, he (Mr. Ayrton) 
commented upon a statement attributed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to the effect 
that the Act of last Session had passed 
without due consideration, and implying 
neglect on the part of the metropolitan 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, disclaimed the use of the lan- 
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guage ascribed to him, which had been 
variously reported in different papers, 
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crying evils unredressed. Three times 
during the Session did he press for the 


The right hon. Gentleman had since, how- | reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 


ever, 


in receiving a deputation which | of this House, but the suggestion was 


pressed on him the necessity of this. rejected ; and when the hon. Member 


Amendment in the Bill, 


made another | for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 


statement, as to the terms of which the | Lawrence) withdrew his Amendment on 
‘the understanding that a certain course 
quote from The Times, but it was not the | would be taken, it appeared afterwards 
only journal which had given these as the | 


different newspapers agreed. He would 


right hon. Gentleman’s words— 


“The difficulty the Government was placed in 
was this—that the Act having been allowed to 


pass without opposition it was a very difficult | 
matter to alter or rescind that which had become 


law.” 

This was tolerably explicit ; but the mat- 
ter did not rest here, for the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government had under- 
taken to enlighten the public as to the 
exact circumstances under which it might 
be necessary further to amend the Bill. 
The noble Earl, as reported in Zhe Times 
of to-day, had said— 


‘* The principal grievance of which the cab pro- | 


prietors complained, and which appeared to my 
right hon. Friend, as it does to me, to be a fair 
and legitimate ground, if not of actual complaint, 
at least one requiring further investigation and 
consideration, was that in addition to the very 
heavy duties which they now pay, amounting to 
£19 or £20 a year upon each cab, an additional 
burden is now to be thrown upon them which is 


not inflicted upon other carriages—namely, the | 


expenditure involved in carrying lights. The 
provision to that effect is found in the Act of last 
Session, which contained a vast variety of details. 
It was a great object with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment that some remedy should be applied to the 
serious obstructions existing in the streets of the 


metropolis, and it is possible that some of the de- | 


tails may have passed without that consideration 
to which they were fairly entitled. But, as far as 


1 am aware, I believe there were not during the | 


passing of that Act any complaints on the part of 
the cab-drivers and proprietors on this particular 
point.” 

These remarks were received with cheers, 
but what the cheering was for he could 
not say. If there had been any negli- 
gence it certainly rested more with the 
other House than with this, for in that 
House a Select Committee was appointed 
last Session expressly to settle the details 
of the measure. This House only con- 
sidered the Bill on the 14th of August, 
and it was placed in a very unpleasant 
dilemma, for there was a distinct intima- 
tion that the Bill must either be adopted 
as the Government were disposed to give 
it, or thrown out altogether. The House, 


therefore, had either to succumb to the 
dictation of the Government, or incur the 
odium of obstructing legislation and leaving 








that he had fallen into a misunderstand- 
ing. When the Bill was discussed in 
Committee there was a very thinsHouse, 
which was entirely in the hands of the 
Government, and although he insisted on 
a division against a clause more than 
usually extravagant, that clause was 
adopted. As to the cab question, Lord 
Derby could not have taken any means of 
informing himself as to the proceedings 
of this House, for although, unfortunately, 
the last number of Hansard had not yet 
been printed, there was Zhe Times, and 
where could one refer for such a purpose 
except to the columns of Zhe Times? It 
was true that proceedings in Committee 


were usually very much condensed, and 





that there was not often the advantage of 
finding all the details of the discussion 
given ; and this was no ground of com- 
plaint, for it was a necessary mode of con- 
ducting the Reports of the House. In 
this instance, however, the noble Earl had 
not the excuse of the brevity of the Re- 
port, for on referring to Zhe Times he 


‘found a statement entirely consistent with 


his own recollection, and he believed with 
the recollection of every hon. Member pre- 
sent at the time. The Report in Zhe 
Times of his (Mr. Ayrton’s) remarks on 
the cab clause — not a verbatim Report, 
but the substance of his speech—was as 
follows :— 

“ There was no reason why, with so many 
lamps in the streets of London, the four-wheeled 
cab should be made to carry a lamp. If lights 
were thought necessary for vehicles, they should 
be required universally, instead of a particular 
class only being obliged to provide them. He 
hoped the Home Secretary would consent to 
strike out the requirement of lamps.” 

He presented, moreover, a numerously- 
signed petition on the subject. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government gave 
the public to understand that there were 
no means by which he could find out that 
any objection was offered to the clause in 
question. The petition which he (Mr. 
Ayrton) held in his hand was signed by 
175 cab proprietors, who represented that 
by Clause 1 it was proposed that between 
sunset and sunrise every cab should carry 
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one lamp. They stated that this was a 
very objectionable clause, and would put 
them to needless expense and confer no 
public benefit whatever. He maintained 
that it was the duty of a Minister of the 
Crown, before undertaking the responsi- 
bility of asking the other House to agree 
toa Bill, to read the petitions presented 
against it, and to give due weight to them, 
and not persist, in spite of those petitions 
and the appeals of the representatives of 
the petitioners, in passing his Bill under 
the threat that unless their Lordships 
passed the measure as it stood it would be 
withdrawn altogether. He could not hold 
the noble Earl justified under these cir- 
cumstances in stating to a deputation and 
to the country that this clause was passed 
unadvisedly, and without attention to de- 
tails. He regretted that instead of the 
Government assuming the full responsi- 
bility of this measure, as they ought to 
have done, they had thus endeavoured to 
shift it upon the shoulders of those who 
were in no degree responsible for what had 
been done. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence), who had presented the petition 
of the cab proprietors, objected to going 
on with the clause at all. All was done 
that could be done by himself and others, 
and yet the clause was passed by the Go- 
vernment in spite of their opposition. 
What was the pass to which the country 
had come? It seemed that the temperate 
and intelligent expression of the views of 
the people was disregarded by the Govern- 
ment; but the moment there was a de- 
monstration out of doors and a scene of 
outrage the Government were ready, under 
the influence of their fears, to do what 
they would not do when an appeal was 
made to their sense of what was just. 
. Such a mode of conducting the Govern- 
ment of this country was, to say the least 
of it, unfortunate. It tended to bring 
both the Government and the House of 
Commons into contempt. What was the 
merit of a representative assembly except 
that it took the decision of a public ques- 
tion from the hands of the people out of 
doors and remitted it to the deliberations 
of Parliament? But here this state of 
things was reversed. The deliberations of 
Parliament were treated with contempt 
by the Government, and if they acted 
at all it was when they were terrified by 
popular combinations. It was not the 
first time of late that this had happened. 
They knew that the clause affecting the 
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use of street spaces was equally objected 
to, but without effect; yet when 50,000 
costermongers were said to be in a state 
of excitement, then, and not before, the 
Government were prepared to give an 
intelligent attention to the subject. The 
misfortune was that it was impossible to 
get these matters properly considered. 
The other day, when Members in that 
House desired to have these matters con- 
sidered, they were told by the Secretary of 
State that unless the clauses were agreed 
to he should withdraw the Bill. Let the 
House listen to one of the clauses of the 
Bill of last Session. It was provided— 


“No picture, print, board, placard, or notice, 
except in such form or manner as may be ap- 
proved of by the Commissioner of Police, shall, by 
way of advertisement, be carried or distributed in 
any street within the general limits of this Act by 
any person riding in any vehicle, or on horseback, 
or being on foot.” 


A tradesman who was not one of the class 
who got up demonstrations asked him the 
meaning of this clause, whether it was not 
incumbent upon persons to send the proof 
sheets of their advertisements to the Com- 
missioner of Police, and whether the clause 
did not make him the censor of a certain 
portion of the Press of this metropolis, be- 
cause it seemed that both the form and the 
manner of these advertisements were to be 
approved by the Commissioner of Police. 
And many other of the clauses were equally 
ridiculous. Perhaps the best thing for the 
House to do was to make an Amendment 
on the Lords’ Amendment as to lamps, and 
to place upon the Secretary of State the 
responsibility of carrying out his own 
measure. What the public objected to in 
this legislation was referring everything to 
the arbitrium of the Commissioner of Po- 
lice, who was not responsible to any one, 
because he did not sit upon that (the Trea- 
sury) Bench, and over whom the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis had no control what- 
ever. It was beneath the dignity of the 
House to pass the clause as now proposed. 
The House should enact that all the rules 
and regulations should be approved by the 
Secretary of State, and then the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, if they were given up to 
the loosest legislation that ever was seen, 
would not at all events be handed over to 
an irresponsible officer like the Commis- 
sioner of Police. He thought these obser- 
vations were justified by the course which 
the Government had taken. He regretted 
that a Member of the other House, holding 
the exalted position of First Minister of 
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the Crown, without taking the trouble to 
ascertain what.had been done, should have 
misrepresented what had taken place and 
thus entirely misled the public mind. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am glad 
I did not make any statement when the 
Motion was put to agree to the Amend- 
ments of the other House; but if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not got 
up I was prepared to make a statement 
on that Motion. The hon. Member’s re- 
marks were utterly unwarranted by any- 
thing I said on receiving the deputa- 
tion. I do not know what reporter was 
present at the deputation, but I under- 
stood no regular reporter was present, 
and there was none on my behalf to take 
any note of what was said. But the 
hon. Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer) was present, and will bear me 
out in stating that I did not use a single 
word to throw any obloquy upon the 
metropolitan or any other Members of this 
House. [Sir Groner Bowyer: Hear!] I 
am perfectly content to take the responsi- 
bility which I incurred in going on with 
the Bill—not only of the present, but of the 
late Government—at a late period of the 
Session. And I regret the course which 
the hon. Gentleman has taken in saying 
that because of the late period of the Ses- 
sion the Bill was forced upon the House 
by the present Government. The Bill 
was supported by many Members on the 
hon. Gentleman’s own side of the House, 
and if the division list is examined it will 
be found that the question was not be- 
tween the two parties in the House. The 
hon. Member has intimated that the Go- 
vernment have been intimidated by the 
costermongers. Now, the only deputation 
I saw on the subject consisted of a clergy- 
man and three or four other persons, and 
neither threats nor intimidation was used, 
for more respectable and quiet persons I 
never saw, nor have I heard one single 
threat on the part of the costermongers in 
respect to that measure. I knew, how- 
ever, that it was a question of doubt whe- 
ther the clause applied to the coster- 
mongers. It never was intended to do so, 
and when I saw there was a misconcep- 
tion which promised to do an injury to 
this body of men, I brought in a clause to 
remove it. With respect to cabs, the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) will remember 
that long prior to the meeting which took 
place, I had conversed with him, and sug- 
ested some amendment in the lamp clause 
Lord Excno: Hear, hear !], and my only 





difficulty in making a concession, was the 
meeting and the outrage which took place 
afterwards, So far from any intimidation 
having been practised on the Government, 
I did not yield to what they required ; and 
the suggestion was made by myself that 
they should leave the matter to my discre- 
tion, but I wholly refused to suspend a 
law passed by Parliament, as those know 
who were present. ‘The hon. Member has 
called attention to a clause which he calls 
very ridiculous; but that clause received 
the sanction of both branches of the Legis- 
lature. The Bill was before the House 
for four months. It is true that the hon. 
Member proposed at a late period of the 
Session to refer the Bill to a Committee 
whieh was then sitting, and of which he 
was Chairman—the Local Management of 
the Metropolis Bill. I spoke to one of the 
Members of the Committee, and I found 
that they did not wish to meet again. I 
therefore concluded that the suggestion 
emanated from the hon. Member himself, 
and that the Committee could not fairly be 
called upon to take up the measure. The 
Amendment is a very simple one. It is to 
leave to the discretion of the Home Secre- 
tary the arrangement with respect to these 
lamps. That point seemed to me fairly open 
to consideration, and upon this, among 
other grounds, that there is considerable 
difficulty in placing the lamp properly in 
these four-wheeled cabs. It may seem 
simple, but if any hon. Member tries, he 
will find it by no means easy to fix upon 
the proper mode of doing it. Feeling that, 
and having expressed that, I did not at all 
set myself against a further inquiry. Even 
on the occasion when the hon. Member for 
the City (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) spoke 
on the subject in this House, it was in re- 
ference to one point only, and I think that 
both he and the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) will 
recollect that when the matter was dis- 
cussed in the last Session of Parliament, 
it was said, ‘“ We are dealing with one 
isolated point in reference to hackney car- 
riages, and the general subject will be 
open to further consideration. This only 
relates to the trafficin the streets.” Now, 
I quite concur in that. With regard to 
what has fallen from the hon. Member as 
to my having objected to any improvement 
of the Bill as originally brought in, it 
happens that the reports of what is said in 
this House are sent by the Editor of the 
Debates to the various speakers, with a view 
to their being revised and corrected. I 
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have had the report of the remarks I then 
made placed before me in the course of 
this morning, and I find that, instead of 
having objected to all improvement of the 
Bill, I called upon the House to consider 
it carefully, and stated my readiness to ac- 
cept any Amendment which would effect 
a real improvement, although I said at 
a subsequent period I would withdraw 
the Bill if a proposal were carried which 
would have altered its whole complexion, 
and done away with clauses which I 
deemed useful. I said that if such a step 
were taken it would be my province to 
withdraw the Bill, instead of accepting 
Amendments from which I totally dis- 
agreed. I do not wish to introduce any 
personal feeling into this matter. The 
hon. Member has, however, spoken in a 
tone which was not called for by any re- 
marks of mine either on the former or the 
present occasion. As respects what has 
passed in “‘another place,” my attention 
has not been called to it, and it is rather 
unusual to discuss it in this House; but I 
am quite sure that if the noble Earl who 
has been referred to had possessed the in- 
formation, he would not have concealed it 
inany way. What I referred to myself, and 
what, I have no doubt, the noble Earl re- 
ferred to, was the circumstance that a cab 
proprietor went before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, and said that he did 
not object to the use of lamps. Indeed, 
that appears upon the evidence, as the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
very well knows. I think it was very 
unfortunate that attention was not more 
particularly directed to this point when 
the Committee of the House of Lords was 
sitting, and when it might have been 
thoroughly discussed. That Committee 
sat seven or eight times, and those who 
wished to give evidence had free access to 
it. It is true there was no Committee 
here; but I have never said that the ques- 
tion was not discussed in this House, for 
had I done so, I should have been not only 
forgetful, but worse, as I knew the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City had 
called attention to it more than once openly 
in the House, and that he had also spoken 
to me privately on the subject. Therefore, 
I can say that I did not utter a single 
word at the deputation about the metropoli- 
tan Members, or about any other Members 
of this House. What I said was, that 
the proprietors had not taken steps to have 
the matter brought before the House of 
Lords’ Committee. I am sorry that my 
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remarks were not properly reported; but 
I believe that no regular reporter was pre- 
sent, and that the published account was 
based on the recollection of some person 
after leaving the room. I think it will 
not be necessary for me to detain the House 
any longer. I have moved an Amendment 
which I believe will satisfy the cab pro- 
prietors without derogating from the dig- 
nity of this House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to feel obliged 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) for 
bringing this subject forward, as great 
misconception, in which he had himself at 
one time shared, existed out of doors. In 
the previous discussion he had certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he could not make any alteration 
in the measure. He was glad, however, 
that the impression then made had been 
removed by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the present occasion. In his opinion it 
was a serious evil that a temperate dis- 
cussion of the subject in that House should 
have been delayed, and that concessions 
should have immediately followed a great 
public demonstration. This was not the 
first instance of such a course being pur- 
sued. At the same time, he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for having granted 
a concession which had put an end to the 
discontent that had been prevalent. 

Lorv ELCHO said, that having been 
present when the deputation waited upon 
the Home Secretary, he could confirm the 
account given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of what had then passed. He could 
bear testimony that the course adopted by 
the right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
was perfectly consistent with his own dig- 
nity and that of the Government, while it 
was in no way injurious to the dignity of 
that House. At the same time, the right 
hon. Gentleman met in a fair and reason- 
able spirit the strong views expressed by 
the body of men represented at the depu- 
tation. He was also in a position, in con- 
sequence of his communications with his 
right hon, Friend and the First Lord of 
the Treasury, to state that the Govern- 
ment had not yielded to intimidation, as 
had been alleged by the hon. Gentleman 
behind him. It was said at the meeting 
of the proprietors and drivers that the 
holding out of a threat would be a diffi- 
culty in the way of inducing the Govern- 
ment to make a concession, and it was 
agreed that no threatening expressions 
should be used. He was certain, from the 

















interviews which he had had with the 
Home Secretary and the Prime Minister, 
that if any threats had been made there 
would have been an end to anything like 
conciliation at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. In conclusion, he wished to ex- 
press the pleasure with which he had 
listened to the remarks just made by his 
right hon. Friend. 

Mr. CHILDERS desired to remark, 
in reference to what his noble Friend had 
said respecting a threat not having been 
made, that the concession was made by the 
Government the day after the strike took 
place, and on the reception of a deputa- 
tion from those who organized that strike. 
However, he was of opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken the proper course. 
The debates on this subject last Session, 
and during the present, would, he trusted, 
leave an impression on the minds of some 
hon. Gentlemen that the regulation of cab 
fares was not the first duty of the House, 
and that it might be better to leave the 
control of public vehicles to municipal 
management, as was done in other coun- 
tries. When the right hon. Gentlemar 
took up this question as a whole, and 
produced a comprehensive measure, it was 
to be hoped that he would bear this in 
mind, and would leave the arrangement of 
the details respecting hackney carriages to 
some body managing the affairs of the me- 
tropolis, who would deal with a matter of 
that kind much better than the House of 
Commons. 

Lorv ELCHO explained that he had 
referred to interviews with the right hon. 
Gentleman before what was called the 
strike had taken place. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, it was as 
well to speak the truth when one knew 
something of it. It was only fair to 
the Government to state that a week or 
ten days ago he had a conversation with 
the Member for Ayrshire (Sir James 
Fergusson) on this subject, and the hon. 
Baronet stated that it was the intention 
of the Government to treat the question 
as fairly and liberally as possible in the 
spring after the Recess. He did not agree 
that the Bill had been passed without 
consideration ; and he might mention that 
he had himself called attention to and 
protested against the clause respecting 1s. 
on the stand and 6d. off the stand fare. 
He believed that most hon. Members knew 
very well what were the contents of the 
Billi, and mentioned several points alluded 
to during its discussion to show that they 
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did know. He was pleased to find that 
the whole subject would come under re- 
view so soon. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
present at the Office of the Home Secre- 
tary when the deputation from the cab- 
owners was received, and he desired, 
therefore, to express his concurrence with 
every word that had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary in his 
account of what had passed there. With 
regard to the remark of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) about 
the costermongers, he wished to say that 
it was he (Sir George Bowyer) who had 
mentioned them as numbering 50,000, for 
he said that if the Bill passed as it stood, 
50,000 costermongers would be deprived 
of their livelihood; but neither he nor 
any one on their behalf had said anything 
about the excitement occasioned among 
them. He was very much surprised at 
the feelings which had been manifested on 
the Opposition side of the House, and es- 
pecially at the cheering from the front 
Opposition Bench at the statement made 
by the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets that the Government had yielded to 
popular demonstration. He certainly did 
feel some surprise at that manifestation, 
and his only regret was that the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) was not in his place to give the 
House his views on the subject of popular 
demonstration. 

Mr. NEATE bore testimony to the ac- 
curacy of the statements which had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets. He had taken part 
in the former debate, and he protested 
then, as he protested now, against any 
legislation imposing on hired carriages any 
obligation of the kind that was not im- 
posed on private carriages. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had now 
made a concession in this matter, which 
he would not make in response to the re- 
presentations of Members of that House 
when the Bill was discussed last Session, 
and he wished to know what argument 
had lately been used other than those ar- 
guments used before, of sufficient strength 
to convert the right hon. Gentleman. The 
question was not simply one between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the metropoli- 
tan Members, but between the right hon. 
Gentleman and Members of Parliament 
expressing their views in that House. It 
would be a most deplorable thing if the 
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public should be led to believe that the 


opinions put forward in that House were 
passed over and allowed to have no effect 
until deputations from public meetings 
should wait upon the Home Secretary. 
Those who had taken part in the discus- 
sion on the Bill when it was before the 
House were considerably hurried by hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the 
House. Upon one point — whether the 
regulations of the police were to be sanc- 
tioned either by the Home Secretary or 
by Parliament—he himself had asked a 
Question ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had replied to him in the curtest possible 
manner, and said that he did not think 
that would be done. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
answer to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber was very simple. The alteration pro- 
mised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to the deputation was, 
that the discretion as to enforcing a cer- 
tain clause should be left in the hands of 
the Home Secretary, instead of those of 
the Commissioners of Police. That altera- 
tion was not made previously, because it 
had not previously been asked for or pro- 
posed. ‘The discretion as to dealing with 
costermongers was also left to the Secre- 
tary of State. With regard to the ques- 
tion of general legislation, it had been 
stated over and over again that the main 
question was reserved. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary seemed to be under the impression 
that the Bill had been introduced by the 
late Government, which was not the case, 
[Mr. Garnorne Harpy: I said a Bill was 
introduced last Session.] This particular 
Bill was not introduced by the late Go- 
vernment, but it was launched in the other 
House by the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware when the Bill was under 
consideration what was the opinion of the 
metropolitan Members, and that numerous 
petitions had been presented against the 
various clauses of the Bill. The Commit- 
tee to which it was sent in the other 
House was not an open Committee, and 
it only sat four or five days, no one being 
allowed to be present during the sittings 
except the witnesses under examination, 
and many persons who were anxious to be 
heard had had the doors closed against 
them. He regretted the course which had 
been taken with regard to this Bill, for 
it was impossible to deal with the trade 
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and commerce of this metropolis upon a 
Report of a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords sitting in private. And although 
the Bill was sent down to that House in 
March or April, it was not brought for- 
ward until the 14th of August, when from 
the state of the House it could not be op- 
posed with any hope of success. The House 
had never heard a word of the measure 
having been one of the late Government’s 
Bills until it got into difficulties, and then 
the Home Secretary said “ unfortunately 
it is a Bill which we took up from the late 
Government.” [Mr. Garnorne Harpy: 
I did not say “ unfortunately.” ] When 
the Bill was prepared by the late Govern- 
ment it was fully understood that it was 
to go before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons ; but it had not been 
so committed. The clauses with respect to 
the costermongers and the cabs were the 
only clauses which had yet been put into 
operation, and they saw with what re- 
sult. Almost the first day of this Ses- 
sion the costermongers had obtained the 
introduction of a Bill to amend the mea- 
eure passed almost on the last day of last 
Session. 

Mr. AYRTON, as an Amendment upon 
the Lords’ Amendment, proposed to leave 
out the words ‘in respect of the carriage 
of lamps by hackney carriages,’’ so that 
the clause would run— 

“ No regulations shall be made in pursuance of 

the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, except with 
the approval of one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State.” 
His intention was that the Amendment 
should apply to all the clauses of the Bill, 
so that the police should be unable to make 
any regulations without the approval of 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if this Amendment were carried it would 
be, in fact, necessary for the Secretary of 
State to interfere in the smallest minutia, 
and the administration of the law would 
be so impeded that it would be almost 
better not to have any law at all. It had 
been said that the Act of last Session had 
proved a failure in the only two cases 
where it had been applied. But in the 
City the regulations which had been drawn 
up for the traffic of the streets had been 
put up for twenty-eight days, as the Act 
required, and they were found so advan- 
tageous that not a single objection had 
been raised to them. These regulations 
did require the previous sanction of the 


Secretary of State. 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the said Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
On Motion, “That the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till To-morrow,” 


POST OFFICE— 
WEST INDIA PACKET STATION — THE 
ISLAND OF ST. THOMAS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether there would be 
any objection to lay upon the table of the 
House a copy of the correspondence be- 
tween the Treasury, the authorities of the 
Post Office, and the Royal Mail Steam 
Company as to the retention of the Island 
of St. Thomas as the chief West India 
Packet Station; and whether the atten- 
tion of the Government had been called 
to the lamentable loss of life on board the 
Royal Mail steamer Zamar, consequent on 
her calling at the Island of St. Thomas ? 
He had no interest, direct or indirect, in 
any -ocean steamer; but was induced to 
call attention to this subject from motives 
of humanity, as he found that the lives 
of the crews and passengers of the packets 
were endangered by the continual exist- 
ence of yellow fever in the Island. As 
St. Thomas had just changed hands, and 
had become an American instead of a 
Danish possession, and the Post Office 
buildings and the wharves had been de- 
stroyed in the late hurricane, this was a 
suitable time for choosing another mail 
packet station. 

Mr. KINNAIRD also desired to ask 
the hon. Gentleman, whether he was in 
communication with the Admiralty on 
this question? In the opinion of many 
St. Thomas was a most inconvenient port 
of call, as well as unsuitable because of 
the constant prevalence of yellow fever 
there. Why not select our own Island 
of Jamaica, where there was an excellent 
harbour, and where, in case of detention, 
there were hills to which passengers might 
resort ? Before re-constructing the build- 
ings destroyed in the storm, he thought 
it was worth consideration whether it 
would not be wise to make one of our 
own islands at any rate the mail packet 
station, Instead of expending capital in an 
Island now transferred to the United 
States. He hoped the attention of the 
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noble Duke the Postmaster General would 
be turned to this subject. 

Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, that a case 
had come to his knowledge in which a 
gentleman who was to have received the 
wife of a friend on landing had had the 
painful task of writing to her husband to 
say that she was dead. The efforts of the 
magnificent Company so ably presided over 
by a noble Lord on the other side of the 
House were entirely neutralized by the 
fact that we would persist in calling at 
this hotbed of disease. The vessel of the 
Panama Company reached Panama from 
New Zealand three days before her time ; 
the passengers were transferred to the 
Tamar, and reached St. Thomas in perfect 
health, but on the voyage thence and before 
she reached England she had several fatal 
cases. Occurrences of this kind had almost 
ruined the Panama Company. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the subject was 
undergoing very careful consideration, but 
there was no correspondence at present to 
be laid upon the table. The communica- 
tions between the Treasury, the Colonial 
Office, and the Admiralty, which had taken 
place had been entirely unofficial, and the 
communications with the Company were 
only verbal. The whole matter would be 
very carefully considered during the Recess, 
and he hoped when the House met again 
he should be able to make some announce- 
ment of the decision that would have been 
come to. 


Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till TZo- 
morrovw. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PRIVILEGE—PRODUCTION OF PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, seeing the 
hon. Member for Southwark in his place, 
rose to call attention to a question of 
which he had given him public and also 
private notice, affecting the privileges of 
hon. Members and the rules of debate in 
this House. He said that in a debate 
which was brought on by Lord Cairns, 
then Sir Hugh Cairns, in June, 1865, on 
the subject of the proceedings of the late 
Government in respect to Abyssinia, the 
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hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) 
quoted certain documents in the course 
of his speech, and when interrupted and 
asked several times by the hon. Member 
for Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) and Sir 
Hugh Cairns whether those documents had 
been laid upon the table, the hon. Gentle- 
man gave a promise that they should be 
produced. ‘The papers, however, were 
not laid upon the table during the whole 
period in which the hon, Member held 
office. Late in the Session of 1866 a gentle- 
man came to him (Mr. Darby Griffith), and 
said that the papers had not been laid upon 
the table. He accordingly moved for them, 
and they had been produced on his Motion. 
The rules of the House on this subject 
were very important. They required that 
no paper should be quoted by a Minister 
which had not been laid upon the table— 
otherwise a Minister might take advantage 
of quoting papers of which the House had 
no knowledge. The hon. Gentleman might 
represent in explanation of his conduct 
that, on examination, he found that those 
papers contained something affecting the 
character of individuals or injurious to the 
public, and therefore he did not produce 
them. But he (Mr. Darby Griffith) sub- 
mitted that it was the business of the hon, 
Gentleman, before quoting from papers, 
to make himself acquainted with their 
nature. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had no reason 
to complain of the manner in which the 
hon. Gentleman had brought the subject 
before the House. No time had been spe- 
cified for laying the papers on the table, 
and no Motion had been made for their 
production. He did not wish, however, to 
rest his defence on any technicalities. The 
simple facts of the case were these :—when 
he spoke on the occasion referred to, the 
papers were printed with the intention of 
laying them on the table. A very short 
time afterwards, however, it was decided 
that Mr. Rassam should be sent to Abys- 
sinia, and it was thought most advisable 
by Mr. Rassam, the missionaries, Colonel 
Merewether, and other gentlemen best ac- 
quainted with the subject, that nothing 
should be allowed to transpire with re- 
spect to Mr. Rassam’s mission. That was 
the reason the papers were not produced. 
They had now been laid upon the table, 
and hon. Gentlemen knew what they were. 
So far from containing anything injurious 
to the Government, their tendency was to 
justify the Foreign Office in the proceed- 
ings which had been taken, and he would 
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have been only too glad to have produced 
them. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Friday, 14th of 
February. 


ABYSSINIA — CORRESPONDENCE BE. 
TWEEN DR. BEKE AND OTHERS AND 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE.—MOTION FOR 
PAPERS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE, who had given 
notice, said he would not persist in the 
Motion on this subject, which he had in- 
tended to make, inasmuch as it was in- 
cluded in that of which the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Layard) had given 
notice. 

Me. LAYARD said, it was with very 
deep regret that he felt it his duty to 
detain the House for ashort time. He 
had already had occasion to mention 
that a very unusual course had been 
pursued in preparing the blue book on 
Abyssinia, which had been recently laid 
upon the table. In that blue book, let- 
ters which had appeared in the public 
papers containing reflections of a calum- 
nious character had been reprinted on 
the authority of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office, and, conse- 
quently, had gained from that authority 
an importance which would not have at- 
tached to them as mere newspaper corre- 
pondence. He more particularly referred 
to a letter from Dr. Beke to the Earl of 
Clarendon, dated June 11, 1866, which had 
been reproduced in the blue book, and con- 
tained reflections of a very calumnious na- 
ture upon himself and others. Why that 
letter had been published he did not 
know, for no explanation whatever had 
been given on the subject. The noble 
Lord said that evening that there had 
been a quarrel between certain persons— 
referring, he presumed, to himself (Mr. 
Layard) as one of the parties. But there 
had been no quarrel at all on his part. 
He had never taken notice of any commu- 
nications from Dr. Beke, whether to the 
newspapers or otherwise, as long as those 
communications did not receive the sanc- 
tion of the Foreign Office by publication. 
But the case was entirely altered by the 
degree of solemnity which was given to 
them by their publication in the blue 
book, and he felt that he owed it to him- 
self to bring the matter before the House; 
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ially after what had passed during 
the last week. The House would allow 
him to read part of this letter of Dr. 
Beke to the Earl of Clarendon. Dr. Beke 
said — 
“On my arrival in Alexandria last November, 
I heard openly repeated, in the presence of several 
English gentlemen (some of whom I believe to 
be now in England), matters affecting the personal 
character of two gentlemen who have unfortu- 
nately been named in connection with the subject, 
of which matters Mr. oreper was said to be 
the promulgator. With Mr. 
Palgrave’s statements to me "your Lordship has 
been made acquainted. Those relating to the two 
gentlemen alluded to were little more than an 
amplification of what I had previously heard in 
Alexandria. I therefore owe no apology to any 
one for repeating what was common talk in Egypt 
before my arrival in that country; but I do owe 
it to myself to say that I should not have conde- 
scended to advert to such a subject in my corre- 
spondence with Mr. Purday had it not been for 
the apprehension (entertained by others as well 
as myself) that the alleged ill-feeling towards Mr. 
Stern, on account of what had occurred in Meso- 
potamia, might have been carried over into Abys- 
sinia,”’ 
He then said that he had heard that Mr. 
Palgrave’s instructions were to ask for the 
liberation of Consul Cameron alone, and 
that Mr. Stern was to be neglected be- 
eause he (Mr. Layard) had a quarrel with 
him. This was a most serious charge; 
but he should have taken no notice of it 
had it not appeared in the blue book. That 
letter contained accusations against his 
personal character which were really so 
shocking and so odious that he would not 
venture to repeat them in public. There 
were also accusations against Mr. Rassam 
of a description which he could not do 
more than allude to. There were likewise 
distinct accusations against Mr. Palgrave’s 
character as a gentleman and a public ser- 
vant. He had ventured the other evening 
to refer to and refute the charges which 
had been made against Mr. Rassam; but 
he should have taken no further notice of 
the accusations against himself had they 
not appeared in an official form, and had he 
not been challenged by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) to 
move for the production of the correspond- 
ence. That challenge he could not but 
accept, though he did so with regret, not 
on his own account, but on account of Dr. 
Beke, whom the publication was calculated 
to injure. Those letters had been charac- 
terized by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
as they deserved, and if they appeared 
publicly, it would be only Dr. Beke’s cha- 
racter that would suffer. When, however, 
the noble Lord expressed his willingness 
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to produce the papers on condition of 
omitting all that related to other persons, 
and giving only what related to himself, 
he could not for a moment agree to so un- 
fair a proceeding. As regarded his personal 
character, indeed, he was quite willing to 
leave that to the public, for he trusted his 
reputation would not suffer from any ac- 
cusation of this kind; but, in order to 
justify his conduct in the eyes of the 
House, it was of the utmost importance 
that it should be shown that Dr. Beke had 
made similar accusations against other per- 
sons—for instance, against Mr. Palgrave— 
every one of which accusations that gen- 
tleman characterized—he was sorry to 
have to quote the expression—as a “ mali- 
cious lie.” He trusted that the noble 
Lord, after what had happened in the 
House, would produce the whole corre- 
spondence, as this was only just and fair. 
If he refused all he could say was that he 
had done his best, and had invited the 
fullest publicity, in order to put himself 
right and justify what he said the other 
evening. If the whole was given, he 
should willingly accept it; but he thought 
the House would see that he was justified 
in objecting to a partial publication. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House a Copy of the Correspondence between 
Dr. Beke, Mr. Purday, Mr. Palgrave, and the 
Foreign Office, referred to in the Letter from 
Dr. Beke to Lord Clarendon, dated the 11th day 
of June 1866, published in arecent Blue Book.— 
(Mr. Layard.) 


Loxv STANLEY : I am sure the House 
will understand that in the personal part 
of this question the present Government 
are entirely disinterested. With regard to 
Dr. Beke, I have only seen him two or 
three times. I never saw him before I 
acceded to my present office, and I have 
no personal connection with him. I am 
not in the slightest degree his partizan, 
nor have I any wish to take his part in 
the matter. As to the insertion in the 
blue book of the despatch of which the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) 
complains, the difficulty I felt as to ex- 
eluding it was this—it formed a part of 
that series of transactions which has neces- 
sarily come under the notice of the House, 
When a personal and a public question 
are mixed up it is difficult to decide what 
to put in and what to leave out. Only 
three courses are practicable. If you sup- 
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press the whole correspondence because it 
has a personal and offensive tendency, you 
exposé yourself to the charge of keeping 
back what it is material on public grounds 
the House should know. If you include 
a part only, you lay yourself open with 
equal plausibility to the charge of garb- 
ling the correspondence and producing 
only what serves your purpose. If, 
again, you publish the whole, you leave 
no room for accusations of that kind, but 
you give publicity to many things which 
it would be much better in the public 
interests to leave out. As to the appeal 
which the hon. Gentleman has made to 
me, my wish was to produce anything 
which was necessary to his defence against 
any personal attack, but not to publish 
more of these personal matters than was 
necessary for that purpose. At the same 
time, I cannot deny the force of the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument that if accusations 
were made against him, and are also made 
by the same person against other indi- 
viduals, the credibility of one set of _ac- 
cusations is very much affected by the 
credibility of any other set. On the 
whole—though I confess that on public 
grounds I feel some regret-—I am bound 
to say that after the personal appeal of 
the hon. Member there is no option on 
my part but to publish the whole corre- 
spondence. I need hardly say that as far 
as the present Government are concerned 
they can have no motive for suppressing 
anything whatever. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that that 
being the noble Lord’s conclusion, he rose 
to move, as a rider to the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition, for the production of portion 
of a letter addressed by Dr. Beke to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
dated the 14th day of October, 1867, rela- 
tive to a conversation between him and 
Mr. Palgrave, at Cairo, in December, 1865. 
He was sure the House would believe that 
he would be the last man to thrust upon 
it documents which, as the hon. Gentle- 
man’s description of them had shown, 
were unfit for publication. [* Oh!’’] 
There was no other interpretation to be 
placed upon his words. But though he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had not seen the letter 
for which he now moved, he knew there 
were parts of it which, in justice to Dr. 
Beke, it was essential to produce, if the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Southwark 
were acceded to. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Layard) had said that there was no 
ill-feeling on his part or on Mr. Rassam’s 
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towards Mr. Stern. Now, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s memory must surely have failed 
him, for he held in his hand a letter from 
Mr. Purday, brother of Mrs. Stern, which 
showed that the hon. Member had im- 
pressed Mr. and Mrs. Stern with the feel- 
ing that he was actuated by hostile feel- 
ings towards them. [Mr. Layarp: Oh!] 
The hon. Member must excuse him; but 
after the remarks he had offered it was 
necessary that he should read a portion of 
the letter. [Mr. Layanp: What is the 
date of it?] It was dated the 17th of 
January, 1866, and was addressed by Mr. 
C. H. Purday, from 24, Great Marlborough 
Street, to Mr. Stern. The hon. Member 
read a passage from the letter, to the effect 
that Mr. Stern knew both Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Rassam at Mossul ; that a remon- 
strance he offered on some matter led to an 
open rupture with them; that on Mr. 
Stern seeing Mr. Layard some time after- 
wards, the latter behaved in a very dis- 
agreeable way, and that there was an old 
grudge on Mr. Layard’s part against Mr. 
Stern. This letter proved that Mr. and 
Mrs, Stern were impressed with the opi- 
nion that the hon. Member did not feel 
kindly and had not acted kindly towards 
them. His sincere wish was that the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his Motion; 
but unless be did so, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was bound, in justice to Dr. Beke, to press 
his Amendment. He would not, however, 
be a party to the production of anything 
which it was unbecoming to produce. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and such portions of a Letter, addressed by Dr. 
Beke to the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, dated the 14th day of October 1867, relative 
to a conversation between him and Mr. Palgrave 
at Cairo, in December 1865, as bear upon the 
foregoing Correspondence.” —(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. LAYARD said, this was only an 
instance of the manner in which this 
miserable question had arisen. In the 
first place, he had never met with Mr. 
Palgrave in his life until he saw him for 
the first time three years ago in this coun- 
try, and it is a pure invention that I met 
him at Mossul, That he ever had the 
slightest difference with Mr. Stern was 
also a pure invention. He knew him as 
a missionary at Bagdad, but he knew 
very little of him; and it was absurd to 
suppose that Mr. Stern, a captive, thou- 
sands of miles away, could have given 
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Mr. Purday any information on the subject. 
The whole thing was utterly and com- 
pletely without foundation. But suppose 
that he did quarrel with Mr. Stern twenty 
years ago at Bagdad, did the House imagine 
that he or any other English gentleman 
would allow him on that account to be left 
in captivity? He appealed to the sense of 
honour and justice of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. He could not, 
and he would not, consent to the proposal 
of the hon. Member opposite that the 
letters should be mutilated and only those 
parts produced which suited the purpose 
of Dr. Beke. In his opinion, either the 
whole or none of the correspondence should 
be produced. 

Lorp STANLEY: The circumstances 
have altered since the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) first 
put his Motion upon the Paper. I then 
understood that the intention of the hon. 
Member was merely to ask for such por- 
tions of the correspondence as would enable 
Dr. Beke to vindicate his character from 
certain charges that had been brought 
against him. Acting upon that belief, I 
urged on the hon. Member the propriety 
of omitting those portions of the corre- 
spondence which appeared to convey im- 
putations upon other persons. As the 
matter now stands, however, the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Layard) having ex- 
pressed a desire that the whole of the 
letters should be published, the responsi- 
bility would lie upon me were I to with- 
hold any part of them. I regret very 
much that we should have got into these 
discussions at all. For my own part, 
I have never attached the slightest im- 
portance to the imputations that have 
been thrown out against the hon. Member 
for Southwark. I sincerely hope that the 
matter will now end, as the whole of the 
papers will be laid upon the table. 

Mr. OTWAY objected altogether to the 
country being put to the expense of print- 
ing and circulating a correspondence like 
that referred to, merely for the gratification 
of certain individuals. The whole thing 
appeared to him to be nothing more than 
malicious and ill-digested gossip. He ob- 
jected altogether to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, or that 
we should mix ourselves up with the quar- 
tels of parties of whom we know nothing, 
and in whom we have not the slightest 
interest. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to address the 
House— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has no reply. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am aware I 
have no reply; I rose to explain. When 
an hon. Member has had words put into 
his mouth he is usually permitted by the 
Speaker to correct the misrepresentation. 
The hon. Member has stated that I did 
not desire the production of these papers. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
(Mr. Newdegate) has moved for these 
papers, and therefore it is to be pre- 
sumed that he desires their production. 
He is out of order in endeavouring to ad- 
dress the House. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and negatived. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Not having 
spoken upon the original Question, I am 
now entitled to address the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must wait until the original Question is 
put before he can speak. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mz. NEWDEGATE again rose— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
out of order. Having moved an Amend- 
ment upon the original Question, he can- 
not speak again upon that Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: What is the Mo- 
tion before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have just stated 
what the original Question is. Upon that 
Question the hon. Member moved an 
Amendment, which has been negatived, 
and the House will now therefore proceed 
to divide on the original Question. In 
moving the Amendment the hon. Member 
spoke upon the original Question, and 
therefore he cannot speak again. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I beg your 
pardon. I rise on a question of order. 
During this Session—[‘ Order, order!” ] 
—If the House will permit me for one 
moment—During this Session you have 
debated order with me four or five times. 
If I have transgressed order I can only 
express my regret, as I never intended to 
do so. You have on four occasions, when 
I have brought this subject before the 
House, interrupted me, and the House has 
afterwards on those occasions consented to 
hear me. I do therefore most humbly 
and most respectfully express a hope that 


you will show me more consideration here-_ 


after. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be very 
fitting, if the hon. Member thinks he has 
been improperly interrupted by me, that 
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he should state the occasions of which he 
complains. I have to state that on the 
present occasion I have felt myself bound 
to enforce the Rules of Order with more 
stringency than is my desire, in conse- 
quence of the hon, Member persisting in 
his desire to speak contrary to the Rules 
of the House. I have been compelled to 
state what the Rules of the House are, and 
that the hon. Member cannot make a 
second speech upon this Question. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of the Correspondence between 


Dr. Beke, Mr. Purday, Mr. Palgrave, and the | 


Foreign Office, referred to in the Letter from 
Dr. Beke to Lord Clarendon, dated “the 11th day 
of June 1866, published in a recent Blue Book. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, December 7, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Pousiic Bitts—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (£2,000,000) [31 Vict. 
c.1]; Income Tax [31 Vict. ce. 2]; Sales of 
Reversions [31 Vict, c. 4]; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental 
[81 Vict. e. 3]; Metropolitan Streets Act 
(1867) Amendment [31 Vict, ¢.5]; Totnes, 
&e. Writs [31 Vict. c. 6]. 


The House met; and having gone 
through the businesszon the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Twelve 
o'clock, to Thursday, the 13th day 

of February next, a quarter 

before Five o'clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, December 7, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Biut—Ordered — Public 
Departments (Extra Receipts) * 

First Reading—Public Departments (Extra Re- 
ceipts) * [26], 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


IRELAND—ILLEGAL PROCESSIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LANYON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether the attention of 
the Government has been directed to the 
accounts of the Procession, with party 
emblems, which took place at Cork on 
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Sunday last, and also to the announce- 
ments which have been made of a similar 
display to take place in Dublin on Sunday 
next; and what course the Government 
intend to adopt in reference to same, so 
as to insure an impartial administration 
of the Party Emblems Act ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO: When the report 
of the intended procession at Cork reached 
the Irish Government, the same course 

| was taken with regard to it as had been 
taken on many similar occasions. That is 
to say—the constabulary were directed to 
watch carefully the movements of all par- 
ties taking part in the assembly, and to 
‘note down their names, and they were 
also instructed, in the event of any breach 
|of the Party Processions Act or of any 
| other law occurring, to report that circum- 
| Stance immediately to the Government. It 
was doubtful, on the information received 
by the Irish Government, whether there 
was any breach of this particular Act; 
but I have directed that all the reports 
forwarded by the resident magistrates, the 
local authorities, and the constabulary 
should be laid before the Attorney General 
and the other Law Officers of the Crown, 
with a view to ascertain their opinion as 
to whether, on the face of those reports, 
any infringement of the law took place. 
If it be their opinion that that particular 
Act has in any way been infringed, every 
effort will be made to render the parties 
who are considered to have infringed it 
amenable to justice. I must, however, 
remind the House that it is the duty of 
the Executive Government not to make 
laws, but to administer them. Our deter- 
mination is to walk strictly in the course 
of the law; and in the exercise of those 
extraordinary powers which Parliament 
has given us, we shall adhere strictly to 
the conditions on which those extraordi- 
nary powers were placed in our hands, 
If the law has been broken, we shall not 
be deterred by threats or displays of force 
from punishing the violators of it; and, 
on the other hand, we shall not be driven 
by misrepresentations or by accusations of 
mistaken leniency either to strain the law 
or to act otherwise than in strict con- 
formity with its provisions. In my opi- 
nion, these displays are greatly to be depre- 
cated. They have for their object —a very 
intelligible object, no doubt—the elevation 
of an act of murder into an act of pa- 
triotism. With regard to that portion of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question which 
refers to the future, I can only say that 
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the Government must be guided by cir- 
cumstances as they arise. If these displays 
continue, serious questions may be raised. 
Every assembly which is deposed to by 
independent persons as being calculated to 
lead to riot and disturbance is an illegal 
assembly, and every meeting which is 
ostentatiously held for treasonable pur- 
poses is an illegal assembly. If informa- 
tion reaches the Government that these 
displays partake of that character, it will 
be for the Government to consider how 
they may best vindicate the law and pre- 
serve the general peace of the community. 

Sm PATRICK O'BRIEN said, that 
perhaps the noble Lord would supplement 
his answer by stating whether the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown had been 
or would be taken in anticipation of the 
meetings referred to, so that those who 
might be about to take part in them might 
be forewarned ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO:' The Government 
will take no action except upon the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown. It is 
the wish of the Government to act strictly 
in conformity with the law. If they should 
find it necessary to do so, they would issue 
a Proclamation warning the people of the 
illegality of these displays. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION—BOUNTY TO 
VOLUNTEERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, seeing the 
Secretary of State for India in his place, 
wished to ask, If it is true that Sir 
William Mansfield is offering a bounty 
of £3 4s. per man to persons wishing to 
join the Abyssinian expedition? The 
reason why he asked the Question was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for India had the other night 
assured them that the military control of 
the expedition was left entirely in the 
hands of Sir Robert Napier, which could 
not be the case if Sir William Mansfield 
was at liberty to interfere in it. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: [have 
not been able to consult the official corre- 
spondence since the hon. Member gave me 
private notice of his intention to put the 
Question; but to the best of my recol- 
lection there was nothing in the letters 
received yesterday which referred officially 
to this subject. It was, however, stated 
to me in a private letter that Sir William 
Mansfield was of opinion that a bounty 
should be given, but that Sir Robert 
Napier did not think it necessary. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House, at its rising, 
do adjourn till Zhursday, 13th February.” 


ABYSSINIA—MISSION OF MR, RASSAM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SCHREIBER rose, pursuant to 
notice, to call attention to the absence, in 
the papers laid before Parliament, of all 
official information respecting Mr. Rassam’s 
Mission between the 28th of January and 
the 18th of April, 1866. He thought these 
letters necessary to throw further light on 
the Abyssinian question. He did not know 
who was responsible for the preparation of 
the Abyssinian blue book, but he com- 
plained of it as meagre and ill-arranged, 
and observed that, upon the face of the 
papers it contained, it would not be diffi- 
cult to construct a more substantial defence 
of King Theodore than he liked to contem- 
plate. Where, he asked, was the copy of 
the Queen’s letter to King Theodore, which 
Mr. Rassam was sent to Abyssinia to de- 
liver ? 

Smr PATRICK O'BRIEN said, that on 
coming down to the House he had ne 
intention of re-opening the Abyssinian 
discussion; but as the hon. Member for 
Cheltenham (Mr. Schreiber) had deemed 
it necessary to do so, he claimed the noble 
Lord’s (Lord Stanley’s) permission to call 
attention to a matter connected with it, 
which he had heard mentioned in some 
circles in London, as to the accuracy of 
which he was bound to say he was not 
prepared to vouch, his information depend- 
ing on hearsay, but in reference to which 
the noble Lord might be enabled to give 
information. As he was informed, a 
French nobleman, the Comte de Buisson, 
who, before the period of the Neapolitan 
revolution, had been an officer in the 
service of the King of Naples, after the 
capitulation of Gaeta proceeded to Abys- 
sinia, accompanied by some of his country- 
men. It vas stated that he became popu- 
lar with some of the tribes in that country, 
and after a time had attained a position of 
consequence among them, having formed 
a kind of colony or small State of which 
he was recognised the chief. The story 
went that, owing to the interference of 
the Egyptians on the frontier, his set- 
tlement had been broken up, and he had 
to remove into the interior, where he pre- 
sented himself to the Emperor Theodore and 
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established with him the most friendly re- 
lastions—to such an extent, he (Sir Patrick 
O'Brien) was informed, as to leave the 
country when he pleased, and to visit and 
return from Paris as occasion required ; in 
short, that Theodore’s conduct towards 
Comte de Buisson was civilized and in- 
dulgent rather than otherwise. A person 
standing in such a relation to that poten- 
tate might naturally be supposed to have 
considerable influence with him, and 
would be likely to effect more in the way 
of mediation than those gentlemen who, 
on the ground of military and adventurous 
qualifications, had tendered their services 
as described in the blue book, and had had 
them declined by the Government. He 
wished to ask, was it true that Comte de 
Buisson had so offered his assistance in 
obtaining the release of the prisoners >—for 
if he had, he could not imagine that any 
jealousy of French interference could for a 
moment affect the action of the Foreign 
Office in accepting it. The war was a 
serious matter: of the evils which might 
arise from it, one at least was certain, it 
would deeply affect the taxpayers of the 
kingdom. He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) had 
heard from a distinguished officer who had 
served in the war in Affghanistun, and 
who had the best means of forming a judg- 
ment upon the probable cost of the pre- 
sent expedition, that should our stay in 
Abyssinia be protracted till after April, 
not £2,000,000, but £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000 would be most probably the 
sum we should have to pay; and he felt 
that in so serious a question every effort 
should be made to avert the necessity of 
an inglorious and costly war. 

Coronet SYKES said, it might reason- 
ably be hoped that the expedition would 
not cost us £10,000,000 or £12,000,000, 
as the last letter received from Mr. Flad 
stated that King Theodore had not above 
8,000 men with him, and that they were 
chiefly peasants, who might be easily rid- 
den over by a couple of squadrons of our 
cavalry. Theodore was also hardly pressed 
by the King of Shoa, who was*at the head 
of considerable forces. This Prince was ask- 
ing for aid from us, had sent presents to 
the Queen, and received in return a num- 
ber of gifts, some of which were formerly 
intended for King Theodore. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH called atten- 
tion to the proposed Conference on Italian 
affairs, pointing out that it was so far 
satisfactory that the Emperor of the 
French, though having Italy prostrate at 
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his feet, felt bound to consult in a Con- 
ference the enlightened opinion of Europe. 

Lorv STANLEY: I have stated more 
than once the position which Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government hold with respect to 
this proposal for a Conference, and I do 
not know that there is any necessity that 
I should repeat what I have said. Of 
course, if the question with which the 
Conference would have to deal could be 
settled in a satisfactory manner it would 
be a great gain to Europe; but so far 
from that being probable, there is no cer- 
tainty that the Conference will meet at all. 
For my own part, I do not see how the op- 
posite and conflicting claims of the Pope on 
the one hand, and the Italian Government 
on the other, can be adjusted. If any 
plan for the purpose can be proposed we 
shall be bound to consider it ; but I have 
seen no such plan up to the present time. 
That is the situation of affairs just now, 
and I have nothing more to say on the 
subject. With regard to the appeal made to 
me by my hon. Friend (Mr. Schreiber) as 
to letters or despatches from Mr. Rassam, 
there is one dated the 12th of February, 
1866 (enclosed in a letter from Colonel 
Merewether), not included in the blue 
book which has been moved for, and which 
will be laid on the table. There has been 
no other despatch from Mr. Rassam during 
the time that I have been in office of which 
I am aware. I believe the explanation of 
that is partly that the information sent 
home was to a great extent conveyed in 
private letters, and partly also that Mr. 
Rassam found considerable difficulty in 
communicating with the Foreign Office. I 
may, perhaps, take this opportunity of 
stating that it is my intention during the 
Recess to have all the papers relating to 
Abyssinia carefully examined; inasmuch 
as there may probably be in the archives 
of the Foreign Office some papers of im- 
portance of an earlier date than those 
published in the blue books. The House 
has already every information with re- 
spect to those which have been received 
since I came into office ; but in the earlier 
stages of the proceedings there may have 
been papers which it was thought at the 
time it would be imprudent to publish, 
lest they might compromise the safety of 
the prisoners. At all events, I will 
have all the papers of the earlier years 
looked through, and I dare say there are 
some which may be considered worth 
laying before the House. With regard to 
the French gentleman referred to by the 
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hon, Member for the King’s County, as 
being resident in Abyssinia, and the French 
colony established by him, I do not know 
anything. I am not aware that that 
gentleman’s relations with King Theodore 
are or were very intimate, and I must 
say I doubt whether his mediation would 
be of any avail. I do not say that from 
any feeling of jealousy as to French in- 
fluence or French intervention. We are 
on the best possible terms with the French 
Government, and I have no doubt that if 
it were in their power they would help 
us out of the difficulty. 


POSTAL SERVICE WITH THE UNITED 
STATES.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. AYRTON called attention to the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting the Postal Service between Eng- 
land and the United States ; and asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury what course 
they intend to pursue? It was generally 
admitted that our intercourse with the 
United States was so extensive that we 
had arrived at a point when it was un- 
desirable that any contract should be made 
in the nature of a subsidy for carrying the 
mails, or giving encouragement to one 
Company at the expense of others. The 
true interest of this country consisted in 
encouraging the greatest amount of com- 
petition. The Government, acting upon 
that view, had invited tenders for the 
mail service, and several companies sent 
in proposals. The Bremen Company ten- 
dered for Tuesday ; the Messrs. Inman for 
Thursday ; the Hamburg Company for Fri- 
day; and he believed Saturday was left 
open as the day for the Cunard Company. 
Thus proposals were made for a service 
four times a week ; and there was no 
reason why one Company should have 
any advantage over another, provided 
they rendered the same service in the 
same, or nearly the same time. There 
was also a fifth Company which made a 
tender, but it was said that it was for 
such a slow service that New York would 
be reached as soon by the succeeding steam- 
boat. If that were so, it would be a suffi- 
cient answer. But he understood that the 
Government had accepted the tenders for 
Tuesday and Thursday, but not for Fri- 
day. He would like to know upon what 
grounds the Government had declined to 
accept the tender for that day. Was it 
thought that the service would not be 
sufficiently expeditious, or that the sum 
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demanded was excessive? It appeared to 
him that there was no reason for reject- 
ing the tender on these grounds. But he 
was told that the Hamburg steamboat 
taking the mails from Southampton on 
Friday would come into competition with 
the Cunard boat starting on Saturday 
evening. But then it should be borne in 
mind that the Hamburg boats starting 
from Southampton would require only 
4 hours between the closing of the mail 
in London and the departure from South- 
ampton ; while the Cunard boats, though 
professing to go in a shorter period, start- 
ing from Queenstown, would require 18 
hours. If therefore they added to the 
length of the voyage of the Cunard boat 
the difference between 4 hours and 18, 


it would seem that the tender of the - 


Hamburg Company for 11} days would 
be very nearly equal to that of the 
Cunard Company. If that were so, it 
was quite clear that it would be for 
the advantage of the public that there 
should be a despatch of mails on Fri- 
day as well as on Saturday. Now, it 
would be well to consider the free system 
as compared with the system of subsidies, 
He had been told that while on the one 
hand the whole amount required was only 
£200 a voyage, the amount payable to the 
Cunard Company, under special contract, 
would be about £1,600 a voyage. Unless 
some substantial reasons could be given it 
was highly impolitic to grant a set of mer- 
chants a subsidy to the extent of £1,400 
a voyage over what was required by others. 
It appeared that the Government were at- 
tempting to diminish the payments to the 
Company by spreading the contract over 
a number of years; but that would be only 
an aggravation of the evil. He hoped the 
Government did not contemplate such a 
bargain as they had made with the Pen- 
insular and Oriental, binding themselves 
for a number of years. The system of 
contracts was a bad one. He hoped even 
now that the Government would take a 
more liberal view of the matter, and give 
equal payments to all companies engaged 
in ocean navigation, for what they were 
doing at present was making one company 
pay for another. He trusted also that the 
hon. Gentleman in his reply would not 
introduce, as he had done on a former oc- 
casion, any remarks of a personal charac- 
ter. The constituency which he repre- 
sented was one that had the largest in- 
terest in commercial matters of any con- 
stituency in the world, and the question 
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was one which affected not only indivi- 
duals, but the public at large. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE protested against the 
economical principles laid down by the 
hon. Gentleman. For his own part, he 
was perfectly disinterested, for he had no 
shares in any of the companies concerned. 
It was altogether impossible to throw open 
to competition such a service as this. To 
carry it on, it was necessary to have an 
immense amount of capital, a large num- 
ber of vessels, and that preparations ex- 
tending over several years should be made. 
He thought arrangements made by the 
Government were the best possible under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. HUNT said, with regard to the 
concluding remarks of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, he was exceed- 
ingly sorry if anything that had fallen 
from him the other evening could be re- 
garded as of a personal character. He 
was always most anxious to avoid anything 
of that kind; but he had thought it ne- 
cessary to point out on that occasion that 
the Gentlemen most interested in the mat- 
ter under discussion were not present to 
join in the animadversions passed on the 
Government by the hon. Member. He 
held it to be very desirable that Gentlemen 
not personally interested should give the 
House the benefit of their opinions. With 
respect to the question now before the 
House, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the mail service to America ought to 
be self-supporting ; but that was quite a 
different thing from saying that no con- 
tracts should be made for a term of years, 
because Companies would not be likely to 
put the best ships on the line unless they 
were sure of a contract for a certain period, 
quite irrespective of the amount of pay- 
ment for the service. In his opinion, 
therefore, the Government ought to secure 
to Companies competing in answer to their 
invitation a certain period of time. As 
to the terms given to the Cunard Company 
for carrying the Saturday mails to New 
York, he believed, if looked into, the 
contract would be found to be self-support- 
ing. The question was hardly between a 
sea-postage and a fixed sum; both were 
subsidies in different shapes. His hon. 
Friend had alluded to the different offers 
the Government had had, and was correct 
in saying that they had accepted the offer 
of the North German Company for Tues- 
day, that of the Inman Company for 
Thursday, and the Cunard Company for 
Saturday. The first two Companies made 
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the tender exactly in the way the Post 
Office desired; but the Messrs. Cunard 
declined, and the Government were left 
without an offer with regard to the day 
which experience had proved to be the 
favourite one for sending correspondence 
to America. Under these circumstances, 
were they to leave the country in the 
lurch? The matter was one of very great 
difficulty, because the Cunard Company 
insisted upon a contract for a term. It 
was thought by the Government that the 
Post Office at Washington might be willing 
to enter into terms ; and, if so, the contract 
would be for a sea-postage and not a subsidy. 
But the Post Office at Washington was not 
fayourable to the proposal, and under the 
circumstances the Government entered into 
a contract for the conveyance of the mails 
for £80,000 for the year. But there was 
this stipulation —that Messrs. Cunard 
should account to the Postmaster General 
for the whole of the postage they would 
earn on the return voyage, the calculation 
of the Post Office being that the sea-post- 
age would come to £75,000. The Com- 
pany further undertook to provide for the 
sorting of the letters and to find subsist- 
ence for the sorting officers, which was 
calculated as equivalent to a sum of 
£3,500; so that the margin of difference 
was so small that if the Post Office was 
right, the matter might be considered self- 
supporting. As to the convenience of 
sending the mails from Southampton on 
Friday, it was quite possible there might 
be two opinions on the subject. It seemed 
to him, however, that there was no ad- 
vantage in having mails leave on a greater 
number of days under the circumstances 
in question. The Hamburg - American 
Company did not sail from Liverpool or 
Queenstown, but Southampton on Friday, 
and the time was to be 11} days. The 
letters, therefore, would be delivered in 
New York on the Tuesday or Wednesday 
of the next week but one, and it was 
reckoned that the Cunard Company, which 
would have the letters sorted on board, 
would deliver their letters quite as soon. 
In that case it hardly seemed advisable to 
enter into a contract with the Hamburg- 
American Company. It was open, how- 
ever, to any person to avail himself of the 
Hamburg line by having his letters ad- 
dressed to be forwarded vié Southampton 
by that line. This alternative line might 
be of some advantage to merchants. Of 
course, if this contract had been made 
with the Hamburg-American line, it would 
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have subtracted from the amount earned 
by the Cunard Company—not, however, 
for themselves, but for the Government. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to do justice to all 
parties as far as they could consistently do 
so, and when the correspondence was placed 
in the hands of Members, as it would be 
in a few days, he thought they would be 
satisfied that the Government had done 
the best they could for the public interest, 
under somewhat difficult circumstances. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, the published 
documents did not show that the Cunard 
boats leaving Queenstown on the Sun- 
day could perform the voyage so as to 
arrive at the same time as the Hamburg- 
American boats starting from South- 
ampton on Friday. The average length 
of the voyage of the Cunard boats was 
10 days, 114 hours; and if you added to 
this the length of time occupied in the 
despatch of letters to Queenstown, you 
had an average outward voyage of 11 days, 
54 hours. The Hamburg-American Com- 
pany performed the voyage from South- 
ampton in 11 days, 5 hours; and, adding 
to this the 4 hours occupied in the transit 
of letters from London to Southampton, 
you have an average voyage of 1i days, 
9 hours. Thus there was only a difference 
of three or four hours in the length of 
time occupied in carrying the mails; 
whereas, on the assumption of the hon. 
Gentleman, there ought to be a difference 
of a day or two days. He was at a loss, 
therefore, to understand the calculations 
of the hon. Gentleman. It was desirable 
to have as many companies carrying mails 
and as many weekly services as possible 
between this country and America. That 
was the general opinion of the mercantile 
world. It seemed, in order to pay the 
Cunard Company a greater subsidy than 
could be paid if the offer of the Hamburg- 
American Company were accepted, letters 
were to be detained in this country for 
two days. The hon. Gentleman said that 
letters leaving Queenstown on the Sunday 
were likely to reach their destination in 
America as soon as letters leaving South- 
ampton on Friday. Well, the merchants 
would be the best judges of this. If 
they found that the Sunday steamer 
was the best, they would naturally not 
send on the Friday; and the result, 
therefore, of saving a certain amount of 
money to the Treasury would be ac- 
complished by an additional mail service 


instead of by inconveniencing the mer- 
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jeantile community. Again, if a subsidy 


had been offered to other steampacket com- 
panies, there might have been a competi- 
tion upon the basis ultimately agreed upon 
with the Cunard Company. But the Go- 
vernment first issued notices for tenders in 
a given form, and, when these were of no 
avail, concluded an arrangement with the 
Cunard Company upon quite another basis. 
The great thing in all these cases was to 
encourage competition, and he was afraid, 
if these matters were not thoroughly un- 
derstood, the impression would go abroad 
that it was not of much use to tender, be- 
cause the Government preferred to deal 
with certain great Companies. He was 
glad that an explanation on this point had 
been elicited from the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt), in order that it might be seen 
that the principle of competition in these 
cases was accepted by him and by the 
House—though in this particular instance 
he was of opinion that the interests of the 
mercantile community had not been con- 
sulted as they might have been. 

Mr. MAGUIRE asked, what steamers 
were to call at Queenstown besides the 
Cunard boats ? 

Mr. HUNT: The Inman and the Cu- 
nard boats. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked, to what 
penalties the Cunard Company was sub- 
jected for delay ? 

Mr. HUNT said, that in the contract 
the Cunard Company were put under no 
penalties for the performance of the ser- 
vice within a given time. They always 
said that such a clause led their captains 
to be rash and to risk the safety of those 
on board in their anxiety to avoid the 
penalties. In the calculation made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) with 
regard to the time occupied in transmitting 
letters to go by the Hamburg-American 
line, he had forgotten that their steamers 
could not take Friday’s letters, as they 
started on Friday morning—they could 
only carry letters written up to Thursday 
night. His calculations, moreover, were 
based entirely upon a consideration of the 
London correspondence, to the exclusion 
of the correspondence from all other parts 
of the kingdom. The letters from the 
North, for instance, could be much more 
conveniently sent vid Queenstown. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had been told 
that the Hamburg-American Company had 
offered to run their boats from Southampton 
at any hour, however late, on Friday. 
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ABYSSINIA — CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN DR, BEKE AND OTHERS AND 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE, — PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked permission 
of the House to offer a very short expla- 
nation with reference to the Orders of the 
House on the previous day, in which his 
name appeared. He yesterday thought it 
his duty to move that the words— 

“Also such portions of a Letter addressed by 
Dr. Beke to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs dated the 14th day of October 1867, rela- 
tive to a conversation between him and Mr. 
Palgrave at Cairo, in December 1855, as bear 
upon the foregoing Correspondence,” 
be added to a Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Layard)— 

“For an humble Address for Copy of the Cor- 
respondence between Dr. Beke, Mr. Purday, Mr. 
Palgrave, and the Foreign Office, referred to in 
the Letter from Dr. Beke to Lord Clarendon, 
dated the 11th day of June 1866, published in a 
recent Blue Book.” 

He (Mr. Newdegate) had given a Notice 
for to-day— 

“ For an Address for Copy of a Letter addressed 
by Dr. Beke to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, dated the 14th day of October 1867, re- 
lative to a conversation between him and Mr. 
Palgrave at Cairo in December 1865,” 
which in the then state of the House he 
would not go into even if he were pro- 
nounced to be in order, about which it 
seemed there was some doubt. But what 
he wished to explain to the House was 
this—that his reason for having thought 
of proceeding with the notice which stood 
in his name that day was that the Reso- 
lution of the House was for an Address 
for certain Correspondence up to June, 
1866, only; and one of his principal ob- 
jects was to show that there was a subse- 
ee correspondence in the hands of the 

oreign Office which might be essential 
to Dr. Beke’s defence. That object he had 
achieved ; and although he regretted that 
the House was not disposed to accede to 
his proposition, still he had accomplished 
his object, which was that no one could 
believe that the correspondence termi- 
nated on the 11th of June, 1866, which 
was more than a year ago, and he 
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wished to leave this question in this 
position:—Dr. Beke had placed in the 
hands of the Foreign Office documents 
which he conceived were essential to his 
justification ; and he (Mr. Newdegate 
wished to express the hope that as Dr. 
Beke had thus placed that correspondence 
in the hands of the Foreign Office and Her 
Majesty’s Government, they would not al- 
low him to be prejudiced by any false 
impression arising from the limited Reso- 
lution which the House had come to—a 
limit which cut off the correspondence 
after the 1]th of June, 1866, more than a 
year ago. And in explanation of his own 
conduct last night, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
could only express his regret, on reflection, 
that the Speaker had reason, on that occa- 
sion, to say that he (Mr. Newdegate) was 
out of order. He was out of order on 
that occasion. He had ever studied to 
keep within the rules of order. He hoped 
that the Speaker would consider the extra- 
ordinary difficult position of an independent 
Member of the House—a difficulty which 
was every day becoming greater. He had 
never known a Session in which the diffi- 
culties were greater ; and he trusted that 
hereafter he would have the good fortune 
of never giving the Speaker good reason 
to say that he was out of order again. 

Mr. SPEAKER: [am happy to accept 
the explanation of the hon. Member. It 
is always painful to me to apply strictly 
the rules of the House. The Question is, 
that this House, at its rising, do adjourn 
to Thursday, the 13th of February. 


Motion agreed to. =- 


House at its rising to adjourn till 
Thursday, 13th February. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS (EXTRA RECEIPTS) 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill to regulate the 
disposal of Extra Receipts of Public Departments, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Cuancetor of the Excurquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock, till Thursday, 
13th February. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 13, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, after the Death of his 
Father ; The Lord Wrottesley, after the Death 
of his Father. 

Pustic Bit—First Reading—Promissory Oaths 
(10). 


PROMISSORY OATHS BILL. 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, on rising 
to introduce a Bill to amend the Law re- 
lating to Promissory Oaths, said, it was 
not his intention to explain its object on 
the present occasion. When, however, the 
Bill came on for a second reading, he would 
fully state the purport of its provisions. 
He would now merely ask their Lordships 
to assent to the first reading, and would 
fix the second reading for Tuesday next. 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to Promissory 
Oaths — Presented by The Lorp CuanceLior ; 
read 1*, (No. 10.) 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
Petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 23d 
of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have 
been approved by the Court of Chancery; nor 
any Petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Court of Chancery after Monday the 11th of May 
next: 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
Report from the Judges upon Petitions presented 
to this House for Private Bills after Monday the 
11th of May next : 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the Doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 9.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 13, 1868. 


MINUTES.]— New Waits Issuzsp—For West- 
moreland, v. Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, de- 
ceased ; for Kirkcudbright, v. James Mackie, 
esquire, deceased ; for Stoke-upon-Trent, v. 
Alexander James Beresford Beresford Hope, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead ; for Cambridge 
University, v. Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn, 
knight, one of the Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal in Chancery; for Helston, v. William 
Baliol Brett, esquire, Solicitor General. 


VOL, CXC, [rump senizs. | 
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New Memsers Sworn—Henry Finch, esquire, for 
Rutlandshire ; William Lowther, esquire, for 
Westmoreland. 

Pusuic Bits—Ordered—Election Petitions and 
Corrupt Practices at Elections. 

First Reading—Election Petitions and Corrupt 
Practices at Elections [27]. 

Second Reading—Metropolitan Foreign Cattle 
Market [25]; Public Departments (Extra 
Receipts) [26]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Metropolitan Fo- 
reign Cattle Market [25]. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH REFORM BILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Ma. BAXTER said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will fix a day for the intro- 
duction of the Scotch Reform Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I contemplate that it shall 
be introduced on Monday next. 

Sm HENRY WINSTON - BARRON: 
When will the Irish Reform Bill be brought 
in? 

_ THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I will fix an early day for it, but 
it must depend upon the general arrange- 
ment of business, with which we shall 
become better acquainted in a few days. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WATKIN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the House may expect to 
receive further Papers with reference to 
the Alabama claims, and other questions 
in dispute between this country and the 
United States ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, there is only 
one Despatch which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not laid upon the table of 
the House, and it has already appeared in 
all the newspapers, but I shall now lay it 
on the table. 


METROPOLITAN FOREIGN CATTLE 
MARKET BILL—[Buz 25.] 
(Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Hunt.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to make some inquiry of the Government 
with respect to this Bill. In 1866 a Com- 
mittee of this House was appointed to con- 
sider the question of the trade in animals, 
and among other subjects which they con- 
sidered was the propriety of establishing 
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in London a market for foreign cattle se- 
parate from that in which our home cattle 
were sold. Although there was some evi- 
dence of authority in support of the estab- 
lishment of separate markets, the Com- 
mittee came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the weight of evidence was against 
that proposal, and that it was not desir- 
able to establish a separate market for the 
sale of foreign cattle. The Committee 
were of opinion that it would be a serious 
restriction upon the foreign cattle trade to 
deprive importers of the right to send their 
cattle to the largest cattle-market in Lon- 
don, which is attended by the greater num- 
ber of buyers. They thought that such a 
restriction would diminish the importation 
of foreign cattle, and increase the price of 
meat to the inhabitants of the metropolis ; 
and they were further of opinion that it 
was not right to impose the same restric- 
tions on all foreign cattle, no matter whe- 
ther they did or did not come from a 
country in which cattle plague existed. 
But this Bill, as he understood it, pro- 
posed to subject the whole cattle trade 
to new and serious restrictions; and that 
foreign cattle could only be sold in a 
market to be established some eight or 
ten miles from the metropolis, and to be 
removed from thence only after being 
slaughtered. He believed it was the 
universal opinion of the trade, that this 
would place the foreign cattle trade at a 
great inconvenience, and would tend to 
diminish the competition. He thought 
they ought to hear from the Government 
what new evidence had come into their 
possession to induce them to bring in a 
measure in direct opposition to the unani- 
mous Report of a Committee of this 
House, made so recently as 1866. He 
did not intend to oppose the second read- 
ing; but he thought the Bill contained 
a very dangerous principle. He hoped 
that if read a second time the Bill would 
be referred to a Select Committee, before 
which evidence might be taken as to its 
bearing upon the interests of the con- 
sumer. He was as anxious as any man 
could be to take all reasonable precautions 
against the introduction of the rinderpest 
among our herds, but he must decline 
being carried beyond what the necessities 
of the case required. He did not see why 
every precaution might not be taken to 
prevent the spread of the cattle plague, 
without putting these permanent restric- 
tions upon the foreign cattle trade of the 
metropolis. 
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Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Report 
of the Committee to which he had referred 
contained this sentence—“ It seems desir- 
able where practicable in large towns to 
separate the fat and store cattle markets.” 
That was the object of this Bill, which he 
proposed to refer to a Select Committee, 
one-half of the Members of which should 
be appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, and the other half by that House, 
and which would have power to take evi- 
dence upon the whole subject. As he 
understood that no opposition was to be 
offered to the progress of the Bill, he 
would not trouble the House by entering 
into the question. But if, on the other 
hand, the House wished him to do so, he 
was quite prepared to argue the question 
at length, and to show good and valid 
grounds for entertaining the measure. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Ten Members, 
Five to be nominated by the House, and 
Five by the Committee of Selection. 

[See Page 850.] 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS (EXTRA 
RECEIPTS) BILL—[Bu 26.] 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUNT, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that its object 
was to give Parliament a greater contrak’ 
over the expenditure than it possessed at 
present. When the Estimates were laid 
before the House the usual course was, 
in many cases, to state the whole estimated 
expenditure, to deduct the receipts antici- 
pated by the department, and then to ask 
Parliament to vote the balance. But it 
frequently happened that a much larger 
sum was received by the departments than 
appeared on the Estimates, and might be 
expended by them without the sanction of 
Parliament. Now, what this Bill proposed 
was that the Treasury should have power 
to direct that the entire receipts should 
be paid directly into the Exchequer, so 
that Parliament should be asked to vote 
the whole of the amount required ; or, 
that if a deduction was made for receipts, 
then to direct that all receipts above that 
amount should be so paid in, so that if 
there was an excess over the estimated re- 
ceipts the department should have the use 
of that portion only for which it had ob- 
tained the sanction of Parliament. 





Mr. Milner Gibson 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Hunt.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


ELECTION PETITIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, on rising to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for amending the Laws re- 
lating to Election Petitions, and providing 
more effectually for the prevention of Cor- 
rupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, 
said, I rise to ask permission of the House 
to intreduce a Bill to amend the laws re- 
specting the trial of controverted elections 
by this House, and also to prevent bribery 
and corruption at Parliamentary elections. 
The first of these subjects has engaged the 
attention of the House frequently, I might 
almost say periodically, for now nearly a 
century. I need not remind the House 
that, within a comparatively modern pe- 
riod of our Parliamentary history, peti- 
tions with respect to controverted elections 
to this House were decided by a Commit- 
tee consisting of all the Members of the 
House, and were frequently the subjects 
of party struggles. It is, 1 am sure, un- 
necessary for me to remind the House 
that the termination of the longest, the 
most powerful, and perhaps we may say 
the most prosperous, administration that 
this country ever knew—the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole—was brought 
about by a division upon the Chippenham 
election petition. Even in the time of 
Sir Robert Walpole there were Members 
of this House who were sensible of the 
great outrage upon the principles of public 
justice, and, indeed, upon the propriety of 
public life, which took place in consequence 
of issues of fact and issues of law being 
decided in such a manner. But the for- 
mation of opinion in those days was slow; 
and more than a quarter of a century 
elapsed before the strong feeling of the 
House of Commons permitted one of its 
Members to introduce a measure which 
boldly struck at this evil. It was indeed, 


I believe, a predecessor in the seat which 
I now hold, a Member for the county of 
Buckingham (Mr. George Grenville), who 
brought in the famous statute which, 
having by the principle upon which it 
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was founded terminated the system of 
party struggles upon the subject of con- 
troverted elections for nearly a quarter of 
a century, regulated those matters. The 
principle of the Grenville Act was that a 
certain number of gentlemen should be 
chosen by lot to try each petition ; and 
for seventy years afterwards, though al- 
tered and amended, and in some 
improved, the principle of the Grenville 
Act was never departed from. As late as 
the year 1839, shortly after I entered the 
House of Commons, Election Committees 
were still appointed by lot. At that time 
the Grenville Act had been so modified 
that the names of thirty-three gentlemen 
were drawn from a vase by the clerk at 
the table; it was open to the petitioner 
on the one hand and the respondent on 
the other to strike off eleven names from 
this list, and the residuum of eleven 
formed the Election Committee. Notwith- 
standing the various improvements which 
were at different times introduced into the 
Grenville Act, there were still constant 
complaints of the unsatisfactory character 
of the jurisdiction in respect to contro- 
verted elections. There were allegations 
of great and unnecessary expense, of great 
inconsistency and uncertainty of decision, 
and of total incapability on the part of 
the tribunal to prevent the corrupt com- 
promise of petitions which had been pre- 
sented. In the year 1839 Sir Robert Peel, 
who was then in opposition, and could 
give all his time to the subject, devoted 
his great intelligence and his unrivalled 
Parliamentary knowledge to the question, 
and brought in a Bill the object of which 
was to improve the jurisdiction of this 
House with regard to controverted elec- 
tions, specially by increasing the responsi- 
bility of the Members of the Committees. 
But notwithstanding that the Bill was 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, whose in- 
telligence and experience few could rival, 
it was not successful. It was repealed two 
years afterwards, and various measures 
were introduced and amended at various 
times, until in the year 1848 the present 
procedure was adopted by the House. The 
great object of the Act of 1848 was to 
give a legal character and shape to the 
whole procedure with regard to contro- 
verted elections. In the first place, the 
House transferred the whole of its autho- 
rity to a newly established tribunal called 
the Committee of Elections, which was 
composed of six Gentlemen appointed b 
the Speaker by his warrant, but subject 
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to the approbation and sanction of the 
House. They are gentlemen eminent 
among us for their high character, their 
great Parliamentary experience, and also 
for their professional acquirements. The 
Committee of Elections has the power 
under the existing Act of selecting a 
Committee of four Members from the 
whole body of the House, and a fifth 
Member to act as Chairman, from a panel 
previously selected from those elements 
of the House which give the best pro- 
mise of impartial and able supervision 
and presidency. The Members thus se- 
lected take their oaths solemnly and 
in public at this table to execute jus- 
tice and maintain the truth. The wit- 
nesses are examined on oath, the peti- 
tioner and the respondent both appear 
before the Committee by their counsel, the 
decisions and the precedents of the Superior 
Courts are quoted and followed, and the 
decision of the Committee is fina] and con- 
clusive. I think hon. Gentlemen will agree 
with me that if we did not depart from 
the fundamental principle of our present 
jurisdiction and action in respect of con- 
troverted elections, it would be totally im- 
possible to form a tribunal more likely to 
prove satisfactory, or more calculated to 
arrive at a true verdict on the facts before 
them. Yet that tribunal has not proved 
satisfactory, and at no time perhaps have 
there been, more than recently, greater 
complaints and charges against the inefli- 
ciency and unsatisfactory character of that 
tribunal. Every one will admit that, not- 
withstanding all the precautions we have 
availed ourselves of, as exemplified in the 
existing Act, the expenditure upon these 
Election Petitions has not diminished, but 
I believe I may say they have been con- 
siderably increased ; that the decisions of 
the Committees have been uncertain, and 
therefore unsatisfactory, and that they 
have offered no obstacle whatever to the 
growing practice of corrupt compromise, 
by which, in the process of withdrawing 
petitions, a veil is often thrown over more 
flagrant transactions than any which are 
submitted to scrutiny and investigation. I 
think, then, that after the experience we 
have had of the existing law, the opinion 
of the House has been gradually, but 
surely, formed, that there is something in 
the principle upon which the jurisdiction 
of the House in regard to controverted 
elections rests which is essentially vicious, 
and which has hitherto prevented, and will 
prevent, any satisfactory solution of the 
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difficult and injurious consequences which 
all recognize, and which many have felt. 
And what is that principle? It is that 
the House has hitherto insisted —and I 
grant that it is natural, and that in a cer- 
tain sense it has been wise and salutary 
that they should have insisted—on retain- 
ing the privilege of deciding on those 
questions which are so interesting to every 
Member of the House, as forming in fact 
the elements of which it is to consist. But 
public opinion and the opinion of this 
House have in a great degree of late years 
come to the conviction, that it is only by 
the transfer of this jurisdiction with re- 
spect to controverted elections from the 
House to some other and competent tri- 
bunal that we can arrive at more satisfac- 
tory results than we have hitherto experi- 
enced. It was with those feelings, and 
recognizing the justice of those views, that 
Her Majesty’s Government last year had 
their attention drawn to this subject. Last 
year we were engaged upon a considerable 
measure with respect to the elements and 
constitution of this House, and of course 
the subject of Election Petitions, and the 
means by which returns to this House are 
sometimes improperly and illegally se- 
cured, naturally come under the general 
consideration of the House, and it was our 
intention at one time, in the Reform Bill 
we presented, to have treated this matter 
both as regards the subject of controverted 
elections, and as regards the improper 
means by which returns are sometimes 
obtained. But the subject was so large 
and so varied, and was of so controversial 
a nature, that there seemed to be a general 
understanding on both sides of the House 
that it would be more convenient to treat 
it separately. With this view, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I introduced 
a Bill last year which I believe for the 
first time proposed to transfer from the 
jurisdiction of this House the subject of 
controverted elections to another tribunal. 
That was the great and main principle of 
the measure. Accepting that principle, it 
was of course necessary to offer to the 
House some tribunal which, as a substi- 
tute, would efficiently and satisfactorily 
perform the duties, and we proposed that 
Mr. Speaker should undertake the office of 
constructing a panel of eminent gentlemen 
of the long robe, of sufficient legal experi- 
ence to undertake those duties, and that 
whenever a petition was presented to the 
House, and the recognizances satisfactorily 
fulfilled, by an order from the Speaker a 
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tribunal of Members of that panel should 
investigate the charges in the petition, and 
should make that investigation on the 
spot. The House accepted the principle of 
that measure, and a Bill was introduced. 
They approved of the transfer of the juris- 
diction, but there was a great variety of 
opinion as to the construction of the tri- 
bunal which should be substituted. The 
House was, I think, strongly inclined to 
approve of the principle of local investi- 
gation. But after some discussion it was 
thought convenient that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee, a decision 
with which I could find no fault, as from 
the nature of the subject, and in some degree 
from its novelty—because it was the first 
time that any application of the principle 
of a transfer of the jurisdiction had been 
brought forward—it appeared to me to be 
a wise and salutary course to adopt. The 
Committee was formed of Members of the 
House in whom both sides of the House 
placed confidence. It was presided over 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State, and the House will be of opinion 
that the labours of the Committee were 
conducted with great ability and attention. 
That Committee differed from the mode of 
procedure recommended by Her Majesty’s 
Government, so far mainly as the tribunal 
to be substituted was concerned. They 
approved entirely of the principle of a 
transfer of the jurisdiction, but they were 
of opinion that that jurisdiction should be 
transferred to the Court of Queen’s Bench; 
that it should in every case be taken en- 
tirely out of the purview of the House, 
and that there should be no privity or 
connection between the petitioner to Par- 
liament, challenging the seats of Members, 
and the House itself; because in the ori- 
ginal Bill introduced by the Government, 
feeling that the House had a very strong— 
I will not say prejudice, but—sentiment 
upon the subject of retaining the jurisdic- 
tion in itself, and that it would alter the 
practice only from a high sense of duty, 
we had proposed that the decisions of the 
Commissioners appointed by the Speaker 
might, under certain circumstances and 
conditions, be challenged by a Member of 
the House, who might move that the case 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
That was the Bill we introduced, and I 
need not say—it would be affectation to 
disguise it—that we acted in that spirit of 
compromise which, upon difficult questions 
of this nature, it is sometimes profitable 
to adopt. But the Select Committee en- 
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tirely repudiated any half measures of that 
kind ; they entirely approved of the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction, and said that it should 
be complete, and not only complete, but 
that the substituted tribunal should be the 
highest in the land. They therefore pro- 
posed that the jurisdiction should be trans- 
ferred to the Court of Queen’s Bench; that 
the petitioner should, in the first instance, 
present his petition to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; that the recognizances should be 
fulfilled and completed in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and that it should be in 
the power of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to direct one of the Judges of the Superior 
Courts to visit the locality, and there to 
investigate the allegations of the petitioner. 
Tn fact, all the forms of an action at law 
in a criminal case would be observed, ex- 
cept that you would have a Judge without 
a jury. The Select Committee adopted 
that principle, and came to resolutions upon 
matters of very considerable interest, al- 
though not necessarily of such great im- 
portance as the leading principle to which 
I have referred, and therefore I shall not 
trouble the House with them on this occa- 
sion. The Committee directed that a Bill 
should be prepared in accordance with 
their resolutions, and the Bill was accord- 
ingly drawn and laid upon the table of the 
House at the close of last Session. Upon 
the second part of the subject—that which 
referred to the means of preventing bribery 
—the Committee came to very stringent 
resolutions, and amongst them one to the 
effect that any Member of the House per- 
sonally convicted of bribery should be 
disqualified from sitting in the House for 
seven years ; and that if the offence were 
repeated he should be disqualified for life ; 
and that any person other than a candidate 
or Member, who was found equally guilty, 
should be disqualified from sitting for seven 
years, and from holding the office of justice 
of the peace, or any branch of the muni- 
cipal magistracy. There were many other 
resolutions which the Select Committee 
arrived at, such as retaining the operation 
of the Act which was passed some years 
ago, for pursuing local investigations by 
special Commissioners, on the Address of 
both Houses of Parliament. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had to consider the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
and the Bill drawn up in unison with their 
resolutions; and I am bound to say that, 
having given the subject their deepest 
consideration, it was the unanimous opinion 
of the Cabinet that it would be our duty 
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to introduce a Bill in strict conformity 
with the recommendations of the Select 
Committee. There might be points of 
detail susceptible of alteration, but they 
were not of primary importance, and we 
thought they might be very fairly discussed 
in Committee; but with regard to the 
general scheme we were perfectly prepared 
to introduce a Bill in complete harmony 
with the recommendations of the Se- 
lect Committee, and to support them 
by all the means we possessed. And 
when my right hon. Friend, on the night 
before the House adjourned, and when, 
unhappily, I was not present, gave notice 
on my behalf that I would introduce a 
Bill on the first night of the re-assembling 
of the House, it was our intention to have 
laid on the table a Bill such as I have 
described, to carry into effect, in every 
branch, the recommendations of the Select 
Committee. I regret to say, Sir, that it is 
not now in my power to fulfil the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or to follow 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee in the Bill which I am now asking 
leave to introduce; and the reason is, that 
we found an obstacle in the way which 
we did not contemplate at that time, and 
the largeness and importance of which all, I 
am sure, will admit. It became our duty, not 
to consult Her Majesty’s Judges, whether 
they would undertake a duty which the 
wisdom of Parliament would put upon 
them, but, as a matter of courtesy, to in- 
quire of the Judges the most convenient 
manner to themselves in which the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Act, if it 
passed, might be carried into effect. But 
I regret to say, that instead of receiving 
from the Judges information upon the 
particular point on which we sought to be 
instructed, we received from that most 
eminent and exalted body—conveyed by 
their most august member—an expression 
of opinion upon the proposed Bill so en- 
tirely condemnatory of its provisions { “Oh, 
oh !’’] that it became absolutely necessary 
for us to consider the course we should 
adopt. If it had been some particular 
point on which Her Majesty’s Judges dif- 
fered from the Select Committee, or from 
the Government, there might have been 
room for negotiation, and we might have 
hoped to remove the difficulty by friendly 
conference or correspondence. But the ob- 
jections of the Judges were complete and en- 
tire. They were of opinion, first of all, that 
upon constitutional and personal grounds 
the propositions of the Government were 
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highly objectionable; and secondly — and 
this was explained in detail—that if even 
there were not those constitutional and per- 
sonal grounds of objection, the fulfilment of 
the duties proposed by the Select Committee 
and Her Majesty’s Government were abso- 
lutely impossible, consistently with the 
performance of their official funetions, with 
their oath of office, and their duty to their 
Sovereign and their country. Well, I know 
not what the House may feel under these 
circumstances, but I must say, on the part 
of the Government, that having given to 
this expression of opinion their utmost and 
most anxious consideration, we have not 
felt it our duty to advise the House of 
Commons to thrust those duties upon the 
Judges of the land, or to place themselves 
—I will not say in collision—but in pain- 
ful relations to a body so exalted and so 
much entitled to our reverence and respect. 
I confess that when I remember that this 
is a body of men practised in the formation 
of just opinions, from multifarious cireum- 
stances, I could not presume to maintain 
any opinion contrary to theirs upon such a 
subject. The idea has never for a moment 
been permitted to cross our mind that 
those who have arrived at what I am sure 
is their sincere and solemn convictions were 
influenced in any degree by any considera- 
tions of their own personal inconvenience. 
Although the highest authority has told 
us that even in Olympian dwellings there 
are those who are not superior to the in- 
firmities of human nature, I may say on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
that we feel we can no longer attempt to 
influence the Judges in this matter, and 
that we have received their decision with 
mortification and disappointment. Under 
these circumstances, it has been our painful 
duty to endeavour to devise a substitute for 
the tribunal which the Select Committee 
contemplated, and which the Government 
approved and accepted. The House, I am 
sure, will feel the great difficulty in which 
we were placed. Nothing we can devise 
can equal in character and authority the 
tribunal we have unwillingly relinquished. 
The House will also see how impossible it 
was for us to attempt to carry out the 
policy indicated by the Select Committee, 
and approved by the general feeling of the 
House; and also, how impossible it was 
for us to revert to the tribunal proposed in 
our original Bill, and which had far less 
important duties to discharge than those 
recommended by the Select Committee. 
We had to consider what depended upon 
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the decisions of such a tribunal as that | 


which we are contemplating — that an 
English gentleman might be deprived by 
it of the honour of sitting in Parliament 
for seven years, and in another instance 
for life, and that without the sanction of 
a jury. And I am sure that the House 
will feel that, although three gentlemen 
of the long robe, selected by the Speaker, 
may go down to a borough or a county 
charged with corrupt practices, and may 
make an investigation of a very advan- 
tageous and profitable description, still 
that they would hesitate before—as the 
result of such an inquiry—they inflicted a 
penalty so stringent. We could not, there- 
fore, fall back upon that tribunal which, 
in our original proposition, was certainly, 
I think, an improvement upon the pro- 
cedure which at present prevails. I need 
not trouble the House with the various 
schemes and combinations which have 
been placed before us. If, as I hope, we 
shall have an opportunity of discussing 
the Bill in Committee, I dare say many of 
those schemes will be reproduced, and we 
shall then be ready to give our reasons for 
not adopting them. I will at present con- 
tent myself only by stating the course 
which we recommend the House to adopt; 
and I hope that the House, smarting as it 
were under the disappointment of not be- 
ing able to carry into effect the higher 
plan of the Select Committee, will not be 
too apt to discard that which we propose, 
but will give it a full and candid consi- 
deration, and on the second reading of the 
Bill, and in Committee will fairly and im- 
partially estimate its character. What we 
propose is that the House should form on 
this subject of controverted elections a 
new and original tribunal. We propose 
that it should consist of three Members; 
and, so far as the recognition of their 
honourable position is not a mean remu- 
neration for men of the highest abilities 
and character who may not perhaps be 
inclined to continuous hard work, that the 
House may offer a temptation which will 
allow us to constitute a tribunal that will 
command the confidence of the House and 
the country. The objection, of course, to 
such a tribunal is that their duty is not 
fixed and continuous; but when the sub- 
ject is fairly and fully investigated, I think 
it can be shown that there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of the proposition. 
We propose that there should be this new 
court, to be called the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Court, or some technical name of 
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that kind; that the Judges shall have a 
salary of £2,000 a year each, and that all 
the appeals from the decisions of revising 
barristers shall also be referred to them. 
I have now placed before the House the 
general character of the measure which I 
am asking leave to introduce. That mea- 
sure, I repeat, is not that which, two 
months ago, I hoped it would have been 
in my power to introduce; but I think, 
under any circumstances, hon. Gentlemen, 
when they read the Bill, will find that it 
is a measure of great importance, meriting 
their most earnest attention ; and that, as 
it is founded upon a principle which I am 
convinced is the only true principle upon 
which any great improvement in our juris- 
diction can take place, I trust the House 
will not refuse me leave to introduce this 
Bill at the present time. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
apprehended that the House would be 
unwilling to enter into any lengthened 
discussion on that measure at the present 
stage ; and, as a Member of the Select 
Committee which sat upon that subject 
last year, he was quite ready to tender 
his thanks to the Government for the 
prompt manner in which they had endea- 
voured to deal with the question. But 
he wished now to guard himself against 
being supposed to express the opinion that 
any measure in that direction could really 
prevent corrupt practices. He did not be- 
lieve that object would ever be attained 
until Parliament was prepared to enact 
that communities possessing the privilege 
of returning Members to Parliament should 
themselves bear the legitimate expenses 
necessarily incurred in the exercise of that 
privilege. So long as these expenses were 
thrown upon the candidate, he did not 
believe that they would ever put an end 
to corrupt practices, because not only was 
the choice of the constituency greatly 
limited, but the door was opened to an 
immense number of illegal and unneces- 
sary payments under the cloke of “legiti- 
mate expenditure.” He also wished to point 
out the very great gravity of the consti- 
tutional change involved in the provisions 
of the Bill. He would not attempt to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman through 
his sketch of the history of the law re- 
lating to controverted elections, but he 
must remark that a transfer of that ju- 
risdiction which the House had always 
most jealously guarded, and which was 
guarded, with equal jealousy, as to its own 
Members, by the other House of Parlia- 
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ment, was not a new proposal. Some 
twenty-eight years ago such a propo- 
sal was made, when among those who 
strongly opposed it were the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Russell, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and the present Prime Minister. The 
objections then taken were two-fold, being 
based both on constitutional grounds and 
on the difficulty of finding a fitting tri- 
bunal out of that House to try Election 
Petitions. It was stated—and he believed 
truly—that there was no popular legisla- 
tive body in the world which did not 
maintain its own proper jurisdiction over 
its own members, and that it was the in- 
herent right of every assembly constituted 
like the House of Commons to keep such 
a power in its own hands. But, in his 
opinion, a more tangible and practical ob- 
jection was the difficulty of selecting some 
other tribunal to exercise these functions ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that the Select Committee of last year 
were prepared to transfer the jurisdiction 
to another tribunal, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), speaking for other Members of 
that Committee as well as for himself, was 
bound to state that the transfer of the ju- 
risdiction of the House of Commons was 
in their minds conditional upon its being 
given to the very highest possible tribunal 
which could be selected. He had always 
had some doubts with regard to the 
transfer of this jurisdiction to the Judges, 
because they were frequently selected 
upon political considerations. At present 
the Judges possessed the full confidence 
of the public, and he feared that if 
they were made the arbitrators in po- 


litical matters, and brought into fre- | Bill 


quent contact with political partizans, 
they might lose a portion of that public 
confidence which they now enjoyed, and 
which it was so essential in the interests 
of the public that they should possess. 
Again, supposing the House declared itself 
to be an incompetent tribunal to decide 
these questions, how long would public 
opinion allow it to retain the jurisdiction 
which it exercised over other important 
matters by Committees upstairs? But the 
present Bill went further than the transfer 
of jurisdiction. That House was a high 
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constitutional court to which an appeal 
could be made on every important ques- | 
tion ; but, under that Bill, as he under- | 
stood it, if a question or a grievance were 
connected with the election of a Member, 
then that court would no longer be open 
to the aggrieved person, who must seck 
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his remedy from another tribunal. The 
further he looked into that subject the 
more difficulty he experienced in agreeing 
to a transfer of the jurisdiction of the 
House. The present proposal had come 
rather suddenly upon them, and due time 
would doubtless be allowed for considering 
it before the second reading. The ques- 
tion was one which ought not to be con- 
sidered as a party question, and he hoped 
both sides of the House would unite in 
endeavouring to remove the evils com- 
plained of. But there was one great omis- 
sion in the measure. He took it that the 
evils of the existing system were three- 
fold. There was the difficulty of detect- 
ing corrupt practices, and that difficulty 
would no doubt be diminished if the tri- 
bunal tried the offences on the spot where 
they were alleged to have been committed. 
The second evil was the great expense at- 
tendant upon an exposure of corrupt prac- 
tices ; and, as regarded expense, he much 
questioned whether the Bill would lessen 
the cost of trying Election Petitions. But 
there was another great evil which that 
measure would not touch — namely, the 
trafficking in and withdrawal of Election 
Petitions after they had been presented to 
the House. Amendments might, no doubt, 
be proposed when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, but inasmuch as the measure varied 
greatly from the main principles laid down 
by the Select Committee, he could not hold 
himself in any way bound to support even 
its second reading. He, however, trusted 
that they would all approach that ques- 
tion in an impartial spirit, and would offer 
no opposition to the introduction of the 
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ill. 
Srr FRANCIS GOLDSMID expressed 
his regret that the Bill about to be 
brought in was not to contain a provision 
which he had repeatedly suggested to the 
House as being much more likely to 
check bribery than severe penalties and 
other enactments. Additional weight had 
been given to the clause to which he 
alluded, by the fact that about that time 
last year the Government referred to it as 
one that was to form part of the Bill which 
they intended to introduce on that subject. 
The provision in question was one for giving 
the seat to any candidate who, although 
defeated, had been supported by a sub- 
stantial portion, say one-fourth, of the re- 
gistered electors, and who should establish 
on petition a case of bribery against his 
opponent, without any recriminatory case 
being proved against himself. The pro- 
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posed enactments of the present measure, 
appeared to be founded on the principle of | 
facilitating the detection of bribery and 
rendering its penalties more severe. The 
provision he desired to see adopted was 
founded on the more effectual principle of 
removing the temptation to commit that 
offence, and making it defeat its own ob- 
ject. Bribery prevailed chiefly in boroughs 
where there existed a knot of corrupt elec- 
tors, who, having no political opinions, 
were always prepared to sell their votes to 
the highest bidder, and who held the ba- 
lance of the elections in their own hands. It 
was impossible for any pure-minded candi- 
date now to succeed without bribery in 
such a constituency unless he was so for- 
tunate as to encounter an opponent whose 
detestation of corrupt practices was as 
great as his own. If a pure candidate, 
defeated by bribery, petitioned against his 
opponent and succeeded in ousting him, 
how much better off would he be? Te 
would have to go down to contest the bo- 
rough again, when he would find him- 
self the most unpopular of all possible 
candidates among the bribable electors 
who had the decision substantially in their 
hands, and he would be the only person 
against whom they would be prepared to 
vote gratis. In that way purity was sure 
to lead to defeat ; but by the provision he 
suggested all this would be reversed ; for 
when one side was pure and the other 
corrupt, the corrupt party would soon find 
by experience that the only result of their 
corruption was to buy the seat, not for 
themselves, but for their opponents. Severe 
penalties would only do mischief by lower- 
ing the character of the Members of that 
House, unless the principle for which he 
contended were adopted. In Committee 
on the Bill he should therefore renew his 
proposal, and he trusted it would meet 
with favourable consideration on the part 
of the Government, (who, at one moment, 
at least, had been inclined to adopt it,) 
and that it would also be regarded with 
favour by the Committee. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he felt great 
regret on learning that the Government 
had so far departed from the scheme which 
came down to them from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed last year. Having had 
the honour to sit on that Committee, he 
was one of the most strenuous advocates of 
the course which they ultimately adopted, 
and adopted almost unanimously. For the 
sake of effectually checking electoral cor- 
ruption he was prepared to see the juris- 
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diction in the matter of elections taken 
out of the hands of that House, but he 
should be prepared to see that done only 
upon the consideration that they substi- 
tuted some tribunal which was unexcep- 
tionable. Since he had had the honour of 
a seat on the General Committee of Elec- 
tions he had taken great pains to inform 
himself as to the results of the Committees 
appointed to try Election Petitions. As 
to the Election Committees, he felt bound 
to say, notwithstanding the gossip which 
might float round the lobbies and else- 
where, that, as a rule, they arrived at just 
decisions on the cases which were submit- 
ted to their notice. It was complained, 
however, and the complaint was, he 
thought, to some extent, well founded; 
that those cases were not well put before 
the tribunal by which they were tried. 
In a word, the bar was too strong for 
the court ; and this was not surprising 
when it was borne in mind that five Mem- 
bers, for the most part without legal train- 
ing, were chosen to preside over those in- 
vestigations. Under those circumstances, 
he would urge that, should the trial of 
Election Petitions be taken out of the 
hands of the House, it should be transferred 
to a tribunal in which the public would 
have confidence, and whose action should 
not be unduly restricted, for when the law 
was passed under which Election Com- 
mittees now acted, the mark had, in his 
opinion, been overshot, in endeavouring to 
control to too great an extent the proceed- 
ing of the General Committee, who did 
not in reality appoint the Members who 
were to try a petition, inasmuch as, al- 
though they nominated four of the number, 
the selection being equally made from both 
sides of the House, the fifth was appointed 
at haphazard, so that the tribunal was not 
always so fairly constituted as might be the 
case. He made those observations simply 
to show that the object which they had in 
view might best be attained by dispensing 
with artificial regulations and restrictions. 
He hoped, he might add, that the Govern- 
ment, before they proceeded further with 
the present Bill, would take into their 
serious consideration the recommendations 
of the Committee which sat on the subject 
of bribery last year. It was monstrous, 
he thought, to imagine that the work in 
question could not be done by the Judges ; 
and the Select Committee of last year were 
unanimous in believing that they would 
form a tribunal in which the public would 
have the fullest confidence, The tribunal 
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should not only be above all fault, but 
above all suspicion of fault, and it should 
have at its head some one capable of con- 
ducting it in the best possible way. The 
Court which it was proposed by the Bill to 
establish was open to the great objection 
that it would be appointed ad hoe, and 
that its officers would not hold so high a 
position in public estimation as those who 
presided in the Superior Courts. When the 
Bill came on for second reading it would 
be time enough to state the course which 
he should think fit pursue with respect to 
it, but he trusted that the Government, 
having taking up the subject with an 
honest intention of dealing with it effectu- 
ally, would not weaken their action by 
proceeding as they seemed to intend. 

Srr ROBERT COLLIER, as a Member 
of the Select Committee of last year, ex- 
pressed himself as being greatly embar- 
rassed by the course which the Government 
had announced it to be their intention to 
adopt. He at the same time was fully 
alive to the difficulties under which they 
acted. Any representations which came 
from the Judges must of course be treated 
with the utmost respect, and he was far 
from saying that the House would be 
justified in imposing upon them the per- 
formance of duties which, for any reason, 
they were unwilling to undertake. If, 
however, the Judges could not undertake 
the duties in question, it was, in his opi- 
nion, matter for serious consideration whe- 
ther the House should part with its juris- 
diction over Election Petitions at all. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not quite 
correct in supposing that the Committee 
agreed that the jurisdiction must be parted 
with to some tribunal. That was not so. 
The Committee agreed that the jurisdiction 
should be handed over to the tribunal 
they recommended, but to no other. He 
had a perfectly clear recollection of what 
had passed in the Select Committee on the 
subject, and the purport of their discus- 
sions was, in substance, that if the House 
were to part with its jurisdiction over Elec- 
tion Petitions—a jurisdiction which was of 
great antiquity and importance—it should 
be parted with only that it might be trans- 
ferred to the first tribunal in the land, the 
suggestion that it should be transferred to 
inferior tribunals being altogether rejected. 
Under those circumstances he could not 
help thinking that the Members of the 
Select Committee were now placed in a 
difficulty, and that they would seriously 
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have to consider whether or not the 
should support the second reading of this 
Bill. The inquiry which the trial of an 
Election Petition involved was one of the 
most important which could be named, 
and required the exercise of the highest 
judicial ability. It was in the first place 
a civil eause dealing with important civil 
rights, and in the next place a criminal 
investigation, in the issue of which the 
public were deeply concerned. If, there- 
fore, an inquiry of that kind were to be 
taken out of the hands of the House it 
would, in his opinion, be difficult to show 
that it ought to be transferred to an infe- 
rior tribunal. The result of the adoption 
of the Government proposal would, in 
fact, lead to the anomaly that while we 
had the Judges in the Superior Courts 
trying actions for assault, for debts of £50, 
and other small matters, we should have 
an inferior tribunal hearing cases of far 
greater importance than those which ordi- 
narily went before the superior Judges, 
and second in importance to none. In 
saying thus much he must not be under- 
stood as contending that the jurisdiction 
to try Election Petitions should be imposed. 
He meant simply to reserve to himself the 
right to re-consider the very important 
question whether it was desirable that the 
House should part with that jurisdiction 
or not. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he was 
extremely disappointed on hearing the 
announcement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He (Mr. Russell Gurney) had 
the honour of sitting on the Select Com- 
mittee, and although he did not enter 
upon his duties at all prepossessed in 
favour of the scheme which was ultimately 
adopted, there were two conclusions to 
which he was necessarily forced. One 
was that it was desirable that the juris- 
diction should no longer remain in that 
House. For nearly a century the House 
had been trying to invent a scheme by 
which that jurisdiction should be retained, 
and keep up an impression both in and 
out of doors that justice was done. They 
had not succeeded in that object. The 
other conclusion to which he was driven 
was, that if the jurisdiction was to be 
taken from that House, it should be placed 
nowhere but in the highest tribunal in the 
land, in which the public at large had 
general and unlimited confidence. They 
had that confidence in Her Majesty's 
Judges, but it was a matter of doubt in 
his mind whether, if the jurisdiction was 
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not transferred to them, it should be 
transferred at all. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he hoped the 
House would pause before it gave its 
assent to the proposal of the Government, 
which he looked upon as being one of a 
most dangerous character, inasmuch as it 
would confer on a barrister of seven, eight, 
or ten years’ standing the power of pre- 
venting a man from taking his seat in Par- 
liament for seven years, or it might be for 
life. He had no wish to see the House 
give up its jurisdiction in question over its 
own Members; and the highest constitu- 
tional authorities were, he believed, in 
favour of its maintenance in the hands of 
the House. He at the same time felt that 
there was considerable force in the remark 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) that the bar was too 
strong for the Election Committees as at pre- 
sent constituted, and he would venture to 
suggest whether that difficulty might not 
be obviated to a great extent by the ap- 
pointment of competent assessors to aid 
them in the discharge of their duties. 
There was only one effectual way of getting 
rid of bribery, and that was by making it 
the interest of the boroughs themselves to 
put itdown. In some boroughs in which 
bribery had extensively prevailed it had 
been put down by the respectable persons 
of both parties meeting together, and de- 
claring it should no longer exist. If an 
Election Committee reported that any case 
of bribery had been proved, with or with- 
out the knowledge of the candidate, a com- 
mission should be sent down to inquire 
into the matter in the borough, and at the 
expense of the borongh. The consequence 
would be that any candidate who bribed, 
or wished to bribe, instead of being the 
popular candidate, would be loathed, he 
might almost say, by the electors of the 
borough, who would be compelled to pay 
for his misdeeds. It was an error to omit 
from the provisions of such a Bill as that 
proposed some enactment for preventing 
bribery at municipal elections, where, by 
means of an annual machinery, bribery 
was practised in the worst and most ex- 
tensive form ; and so long as it was prac- 
tised at municipal elections it would be 
impossible to put it down at Parliamentary 
elections. 

Mr. LOWE: It is unnecessary to de- 
fend the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, as nobody has impugned it, 
and even the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has given it his frank adhesion; but 
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it is said that the Judges refuse to give 
effect to it. Their duty to the Crown and 
to themselves, I suppose, prevents their 
doing so. That raises a large question, 
and with every respect for the Judges, I 
must say that the administrators of the 
law are under the law like everybody else, 
and if this House in its wisdom thinks fit 
to put any duties on them they must per- 
form those duties or give up their offices 
to others. I am disposed to resent such 
an intimation as is stated to have pro- 
ceeded from the Judges, for they are, like 
the meanest public servants, only a body 
of public servants. If the present num- 
ber of Judges be sufficient to transact the 
work we ought to have it done; and, if 
not sufficient, we ought to increase the 
number. I hope, then, we shall consider 
the question on its merits, putting aside 
the intimation of the Judges, and not be- 
ing deterred by persons who would be the 
first to say in their own Courts that no one 
is a good judge in his own casé. With 
respect to the tribunal now proposed by 
the Government, I consider it most un- 
satisfactory. It is a tribunal ad hoe, ex- 
isting in permanence only to perform this 
duty. Therefore, it may be expected that 
the persons composing the tribunal would 
be solicited, that their politics would be 
made matter of inquiry, that their con- 
versation would be watched, and that 
they would become discredited in the public 
mind. It would likewise be a great ex- 
pense to pay these gentlemen £2,000 a 
year each for work only to be done every 
four or five years; and for the £6,000 a 
year proposed to be given to the three you 
might increase the number of Judges by 
one, and have the benefit of the services of 
the additional Judge, not only temporarily, 
but permanently. Then, there is another 
objection to the scheme. The number of 
Election Petitions may hereafter be very 
numerous, and I rather think that what 
we have recently done is likely to lead to 
such a result. But how are we to deal 
with a large number of petitions by this 
Bill? It is only natural to suppose that 
the regular Judges. who have a special 
control over counsel, can conduct these in- 
quiries much more expeditiously than the 
members of a tribunal which is only occa- 
sionally called into operation. I feel sure 
that the Government proposition will not 
be accepted by the House, and I state this 
now, because I hope that it is not too late 
for the Government to re-consider the 
matter. I am in favour of placing the 
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jurisdiction in the hands of the first tri- 
bunal in the country, if it be taken away 
from the House, and should it be neces- 
sary, let some reasonable increment be 
made in the number of the Judges. In 
the time of Lord Eldon the whole equity 
business was transacted by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a Vice Chancellor, and the Master 
of the Rolls; but the House is aware what 
a large addition has been made of late 
years to the judicial staff of the Equity 
Courts. In the Common Law Courts, 
however, the judicial staff has not been 
increased. There were, indeed, three 
Judges added, but that was for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the Welsh Judges ; 
and the judicial staff at Common Law is 
still very nearly the same as existed 100 
or 200 years ago. It may be that the 
Judges are overworked, but that circum- 
stance constitutes no reason for throwing 
the transaction of this particular duty on 
inferior persons. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : I cannot 
agree in condemning the Judges for what 
they have done in this case. On the con- 
trary, I think that the protest of the 
Judges was a patriotic protest, and that 
the Government has taken the right view 
in deferring to their opinion. The right 
hon. and learned Member for Southampton 
(Mr. Russell Gurney) said that if the 

_Judges formed the tribunal they would 
possess unlimited confidence. But how 
long would they contimue to possess it if 
this duty is thrown on them? Hon. 
Members speak of the Judges as if they 
were abstract entities, wholly apart from 
all external influences ; but what are the 
realities of the case? Who is it that is 
selected to be a distinguished Judge? He 
is a man who has spent all his years im- 
mediately preceding his elevation in the 
hottest disputes of party, who was in the 
confidence of his party, and cognizant of 
all their political movements in Parlia- 
ment. On every question which has arisen 
for years before his elevation to the Bench 
he was ranged on the side of his party, 
and held, as it were, a brief for them. He 
has learnt thoroughly to sympathize with 
his party, to feel for their reverses, to hope 
for their good fortune, and, on all occasions 
when he legitimately can, he is, no doubt, 
anxious to foster the growth of the prin- 
ciples he has always advocated. Such I 
take to be the feelings of a man ap- 
pointed one of the chiefs of our Courts 
of Law. Several distinguished politicians 
have lately been raised to the Bench from 
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the Ministerial side of the House, and 
supposing that shortly there should be a 
similar run of luck for politicians on the 
other side of the House, we shall have in 
course of time the judicial Bench pretty 
fairly divided among gentlemen of the 
highest intelligence, of different politics, 
in whom, as respects all ordinary ques- 
tions, the country would place the fullest 
trust. But in a short time men will be 
actively engaged in election contests, and 
at a critical period some of our Judges— 
supposing the scheme of the Select Com- 
mittee to be adopted—might be sent down 
to the country to decide on questions on 
which party passions ran high. I have no 
doubt that they would do their best to 
decide honourably and fairly, and in that 
endeavour might rather be inclined to de- 
cide against the party to which they be- 
longed ; but would they not be bespattered 
by all the filthy mud which election agents 
could scrape together? You shove them 
into the dirtiest part of election life, and 
you hope that they will come out clean ! 
Try the question by some other case. 
Suppose you wanted a tribunal to enforce 
the Party Processions Act in Ireland, 
would you think it wise to select for the 
purpose the Grand Master of the Orange 
Association, or Archbishop Cullen? Yet 
the cases are analogous, for the Judges are 
persons who have been engaged in the 
very controversies upon which, according 
to the plan of the Select Committee, they 
were to decide. I admit all the difficulty 
of the question, and I sympathize in the 
views expressed by some hon. Gentlemen 
that it would be impossible to transfer 
this power from the House to any but the 
highest tribunal; but I should be very 
sorry, even for the purpose of putting 
down bribery, to lower in the eyes of the 
country those high judicial functionaries, 
whose character is of intense importance 
to all the country. I believe that in for- 
warding their protest to the Government 
the Judges were not guilty of any disre- 
spect, but only performed their duty to 
their country as loyal subjects of the 
Crown. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER: I think 
the noble Lord (Viscount Cranborne) has 
exaggerated the risk of political imputa- 
tions being made against the Judges if 
they performed the duty proposed by the 
Select Committee to be assigned to them, 
and in the absence of more information 
than the House at present possesses I can- 
not help feeling that the communication 
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made by the Judges to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not such as to justify 
anyone in supposing that they declined 
on personal grounds undertaking any duties 
which this House might impose on them, 
and which they had adequate strength to 
discharge. If the communication from the 
Judges indicated any doubts in their mind 
as to the delicate question of retaining 
public confidence, should they be called 
on to discharge these semi-political func- 
tions, we should all, whether we agreed 
with them or not, be unanimously of opi- 
nion that the Judges did no more than 
their duty in stating their views on that 
point. Beyond this, the practical question 
arises as to the means which the Judges 
have of discharging this jurisdiction if it 
were imposed on them. The right hon. 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) suggested 
that the number of the Judges, if not now 
sufficient, ought to be increased; and a 
Committee was now sitting to consider 
the whole of the judicial arrangements 
with a view to economizing the judicial 
powers for the public advantage. It will 
be necessary, with the present distribution 
of the judicial force, that there should be 
a considerable increase in the number of 
the Judges if they are to discharge these 
duties; but I think the House, before it 
forms anything like a definite opinion on 
this point, would do well te consider how 
far it is to be carried if the duty is to be 
adequately and efficiently discharged. The 
duty is essentially one of emergency, and 
comes with very great urgency after a 
General Election. I do not know that in 
future the number will be greater than in 
former times; but, even if they are only 
as numerous as formerly, it is quite clear 
that after a General Election there will be 
a large crop of Election Petitions. We 
cannot afford to have them taken in turn 
with other business ; it is manifest they 
must be proceeded with de die in diem, 
without delay, and disposed of at the ear- 
liest possible moment. The right hon. 
Gentleman, recognizing that necessity, 
says you might send four or five Judges 
into the country for the purpose of doing 
this duty; but is the House prepared to 
recommend the appointment of four or five 
more Judges, in order that, on an emer- 
gency, they may discharge this duty? 
What would they be doing all the other 
years? In all probability the increase 
would considerably exceed what you want 
for the general judicial business of the 
country. I do not say the difficulty is 
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insuperable; but it is one which requires 
serious consideration before the House 
comes to the conclusion that this is a 
practicable proposal. I repeat that I do 
not myself believe that the Judges would 
discharge the duty, if laid upon them, 
otherwise than to the general satisfaction 
of the public. I believe they would so 
discharge it as, in that duty, as well as 
in all other duties, they would retain pub- 
lic confidence. I do not agree with my 
noble Friend that those who fill high office, 
because they have taken their part in this 
arena, when they have to discharge duties 
unconnected with political subjects in their 
judicial capacity, have for many years 
past, or will in future, acquit themselves 
in such a manner that any considerable 
part of the public, even in places subject 
to particular prejudice, will believe them 
influenced by political considerations. If 
that were all, if there was no other diffi- 
culty, although I cannot but think the 
Judges were perfectly entitled to submit 
to the Government these considerations 
as influencing their minds, I should not 
be deterred myself by any such opinion 
from casting upon them these duties if I 
were satisfied, on the whole, that they 
were able to discharge them efficiently and 
well, consistently with the general ad- 
ministration of justice, and without laying 
on the public an excessive and needless 
increase of the judicial staff—an increase 
necessary for this purpose, but entirely 
unnecessary for any other. It is quite 
true that the present election tribunal la- 
bours under the disadvantage of the Bench 
being overweighted by the bar; but after 
all, that was not a very great disadvan- 
tage. I think there is high confidence in 
the Bench as constituted on the whole. 
If you have a local inquiry you might 
combine the advantage of examining into 
particular cases and doing what you now 
do by a commission of inquiry; but if the 
local inquiry must be conducted by the 
Judges, it will manifestly take a consider- 
able time. I think all these points will 
require very serious consideration before 
the House comes to any practical conclu- 
sion on this question. 

Mr. HENLEY: I have listened to this 
discussion with very great interest. I am 
one of those who have the very gravest 
doubts whether the House ought to part 
with its jurisdiction in these matters. If 
you give up your jurisdiction, in a very 
few years I am persuaded you will be 
handed over to the tender mercies of the 
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other House of Parliament. Once submit 
to the decisions of a Court of Law, and 
somehow or other that Court of Law will 
carry you up to the highest court of all. 
I view with the greatest jealousy any pro- 
posal that the House should give up its 
power of deciding these questions. I do 
not think we shall have them better de- 
cided. I think, in general, they are 
honestly decided, and I, for one, should 
be sorry to see them taken away from our 
own jurisdiction. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to say 
a very few words on this question. He 
thought they were very much indebted to 
the learned Judges for having submitted 
such sound constitutional views to the Go- 
vernment in the shape of serious practical 
objections to this measure. He was not 
about to enter into the discussion of a 
proposal which the Government had found 
impracticable, and had, therefore, with- 
drawn; but he must say that the Judges 
were not open to the reflection that they 
were disposed to set themselves up against 
the legislative authority of the House. All 
they did was to state the constitutional 
and practical objections they entertained 
to the proposal. But it was said the 
House of Commons and its Committees 
were very unfit to deal with those ques- 
tions. ‘They were apt to be very sensitive 
as to the remarks made about tribunals on 
which they themselves sat; but if they 
went into the Courts on the other side of 
Westminster Hall they would hear enough 
to make them suppose that they ought all 
to be abolished too. The other day he 
was speaking to a most experienced naval 
officer, who insisted that the Court of 
Admiralty never could be made efficient 
or deserving the confidence of the public 
until the Judge was deprived of all power 
to express any opinion on nautical mat- 
ters; his nautical assessors only should be 
allowed to do so. As to the Court of 
Chancery, it might be said, was it not a 
monstrous thing that a single Judge should 
undertake to decide complicated questions 
of fact without a jury? Was not that an 
objectionable state of things? Or, if they 
went into the Courts of Common Law, 
might they not be told that it was a 
monstrous thing that juries, uneducated 
people, should decide complicated ques- 
tions of science; a highly-educated Judge 
only should be allowed to decide on the 
facts. Such were some of the opinions 
that were current, but, of course, nobody 
paid any attention to them. So it was 
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said how monstrous that the House of 
Commons should sit on Election Commit- 
tees! He saw nothing monstrous in it. 
A legislative assembly, to maintain its in- 
dependence, must have the right of judg- 
ing as to the seats of its members. That 
proposition was as well understood in the 
other House as it had always been in their 
own. It was true that some attempts had 
been made in other countries to place the 
Courts above the Legislature. It was so 
in the old Spanish Constitution; but he 
did not know that it existed now. There 
was also some such scheme in the United 
States; and they saw what they had there 
come to—they did not get on with it at 
all—and no country could; it was pro- 
ducing serious complications. He thought 
also there was a similar scheme in India, 
which also brought about difficulties. In- 
deed, nothing was more likely to produce 
confusion than any attempt to place the 
judicial above the legislative tribunals of 
the country. To take a practicai view of 
this question, he asked if there were any 
defects in the tribunal, what were they, 
and what was the remedy? They had not 
exhausted their means or done their best 
to make the tribunal perfect. One radical 
defect had been pointed out. The Chair- 
man, on whom so much depended, was 
selected nearly at haphazard. That was 
not altogether satisfactory, but it was ob- 
vious that the House had power so to im- 
prove the existing tribunal as to make it 
greatly superior for the purpose of dis- 
posing of Election Petitions to any tribunal 
out of the House that could be named. 
He could not conceive what special merit 
would attach to a second or third class 
Court of Justice composed of barristers 
something between County Court Judges 
and Bankruptcy Commissioners, which 
would entitle them to place so much con- 
fidence in it as to intrust it with power 
to decide difficult questions affecting the 
constitution of the House. No doubt, the 
Government had been extremely anxious 
to meet the supposed wish of the House 
that their juri8diction in Election Petitions 
should be transferred to another tribunal, 
but he believed that that wish had no 
existence except in the minds of a very 
few hon. Gentlemen. He trusted that 
the discussion that had taken place on this 
subject would induce hon. Gentlemen not 
to assent to any proposition for taking 
away their jurisdiction in these matters, 
since it was evident that but small changes 
were required to make Election Com- 
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passed upon Election Committees, except | 
in the impure minds of election agents; 
and these aspersions, moreover, were not 
founded upon the facts of the case. Those 
persons drew inferences from their own 
bad practices, and thus unjustly made 
imputations on the conduct of the House. 
He was satisfied that if hon. Members 
would only be true to themselves, and 
while retaining their proper jurisdiction 
in election matters, would effect certain 
minor alterations in the constitution of the 
Election Committees, those tribunals would 
decide most justly, and would well support 
the honour and dignity of the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought that 
the Government, in submitting this pro- 
posal to the House, had taken the only 
course which was open to them under the 
circumstances in which they were placed. 
They had acted on the present occasion on 
the same assumption on which they had 
acted last year—namely, that the House 
was willing and anxious to part with its 
jurisdiction. This was, however, the first 
occasion for many years upon which that 
subject had been fully brought before the 
House, and he thought that the discussion 
that had taken place would show that any 
proposal to transfer their jurisdiction 
would be beset with great difficulties. 
The Committee which sat last year upon 
this subject, appeared to have gone rather 
rashly to work. After more or less dis- 
cussion they appeared to have resolved 
that this proposition for transferring the 
jurisdiction of the House upon election 
matters should be adopted, on the condi- 
tion, however, that it should be transferred 
to the Judges. A more prudent course 
for them to have adopted would have been, 
before they embodied that condition in 
their resolution and submitted it to the 
House, to have ascertained, through the 
medium of eminent persons on the judicial 
Bench, what were the opinions of the 
Judges upon the subject, since it was im- 
possible to suppose that the Committee 
could anticipate all the objections which 
those learned persons might have to the 
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transfer of jurisdiction, and doubtless their 
objections were based upon very sound 
reasons, such, for instance, as that which 
had been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), who had informed the House 
that, looking at the amount of business 
the Judges had now to perform, it would 
be utterly impossible for them to discharge 
the additional duties which such a transfer 
of jurisdiction would impose upon them. 
The Government were thus placed in a 
difficult position, the Committee having 
agreed to a proposition last year to which 
the Judges now offered forcible objections. 
Acting on the assumption that the House 
was desirous that its jurisdiction should be 
transferred, the Government had no alter- 
native under the circumstances he had 
referred to, except to propose the consti- 
tution of some other tribunal to which 
the jurisdiction might be transferred. The 
question before the House was a very 
grave one, and he was glad that this 
conversation had taken place upon it, be- 
cause it would show persons both in and 
out of the House that much was to be 
said against the proposal for transferring 
their jurisdiction to any other tribunal, 
It might be that the machinery of Election 
Committees required improvement; but 
he did not think it was as bad as had been 
represented. With a competent Chairman 
and an efficient bar he thought, on the 
whole, that justice was fairly adminis- 
tered. It was not in complicated inquiries 
in which questions of law and fact were 
mixed up together, that these Committees 
The ques- 





apart from political prejudices, could be 
easily decided by the Members themselves. 
| When certain improvements had been 
, introduced into the constitution of these 
_ tribunals, he thought there would be no 
need to talk of transferring the jurisdic- 
tion. Ile was glad to hear the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
whose authority on such a subject must 
‘necessarily be great, express so strong an 
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opinion against the transference of the 
jurisdiction. He had himself come down 
to the House with a decided opinion on 
the subject, and that opinion had been 
strengthened by what had passed in the 
course of the debate, which showed that 
there was a strong preponderance of feel- 
ing against transferring their jurisdiction 
to any other tribunal. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
in the case of the Totnes Committee—a 
Committee presided over by one of the 
most competent Chairmen of the House— 
namely, the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock himself, a unanimous resolution 
was passed unseating Mr. Pender for per- 
sonal bribery, the other Member for the 
borough being allowed to retain his seat 
because no case had been proved against 
him. The only evidence upon which the 
Committee were able to unseat Mr. Pender 
was the case of a man named Harris, to 
whom it was alleged Mr. Pender had per- 
sonally offered a situation. Strange to 
say, however, it afterwards turned out 
that the Commissioners sent down to 
Totnes decided that almost the only case 
of bribery which was probably without 
foundation was the very case for which 
Mr. Pender was unseated. That surely 
proved that an Election Committeee which 
had the advantage of a most competent 
Chairman was not so efficient as was often 
represented. For his own part he thought 
that this fact alone proved that some 
alteration like that proposed by the Go- 
vernment was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BERKELEY said, he objected to 
the jurisdiction of the House being taken 
away from it. Such a procedure would 
seriously be a leap in the dark. If the 
House of Commons were competent to 
make laws governing life and property, it 
was surely equal to the task of determin- 
ing which of its Members had been im- 
properly elected. At a future stage of this 
Bill he should have a few words to say as 
to the means that should be adopted to 
afford efficient protection to the voter, a 
subject to which he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would direct his attention. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite concur 
with my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilmarnock, that no censure is to be 
cast on the Government for the course 
they have thought fit to adopt on this 
occasion. We must all feel that they were 
placed in circumstances of very great 
difficulty. They were bound, in con- 
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formity with their own convictions, to 
bring to an issue what I take to be the 
principle of this Bill—namely, the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction from the House of Com- 
mons, and, having themselves a strong 
opinion in favour of a certain course which 
has been objected to by the learned Judges, 
they have proposed another method of 
effecting the transfer which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite candidly confesses to 
be an inferior one to that originally pro- 
posed. For my own part, I think that it 
is much more easy to find fault with the 
proposal which has been made by the Go- 
vernment than to suggest any other course 
which they could have taken. I rise only 
for the purpose of pointing out two or 
three propositions on which there has been 
a general concurrence of opinion, even 
amid the many conflicting views which 
have been held by hon. Members whose 
arguments on either side are entitled to 
great weight. I do not presume at once 
to give a final opinion upon the question 
as to the expediency of transferring the 
jurisdiction of this House upon election 
matters to another tribunal, but I entirely 
concur with Her Majesty’s Government in 
thinking that if that transfer be desirable, 
and if we can provide an improved and 
practical mode, by means other than those 
afforded by this House, of dealing with 
the two important subjects of petitions in 
contested elections and the punishment of 
bribery, there are no constitutional objec- 
tions to such a course being adopted. I 
am convinced that the course for this 
House to pursue in order to strengthen 
itself with the country is to cast aside 
those conditions—what may be called the 
ceremonial conditions—which weaker as- 
semblies might be compelled to regard, 
and look simply to the question how can 
we best and most effectually maintain 
purity in the conduct of Parliamentary 
elections and proceedings connected with 
them. When we come to the question of 
a transfer of jurisdiction, I own it appears 
to me the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
perfectly correct in saying, with perhaps 
some qualification, that under the present 
Acts of Parliament we have put the exer- 
cise of the jurisdiction of this House into 
as good a form as it is capable of assuming ; 
and, if the transfer is to be made, it cer- 
tainly will not be made because the Com- 
mittees of this House had incurred disgrace 
by the mode in which they administered 
their functions since the reform introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel. Owing in some de- 
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gree, perhaps, to increased publicity, but 
still more to the dictates of honour and 
the force of conscience, all feelings of poli- 
tical bias have been neutralized. And 
here, I venture to say, with respect to 
what fell from the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford, when he speaks of the great 
difficulty and danger attending our com- 
mitting these functions to gentlemen who 
have been petitioners, he must remember 
that they are now discharged by gentlemen 
who not only have been, but may be, peti- 
tioners. There are two considerations 
which recommend the transfer to me, and 
they are entirely of a practical character. 
I mention them for what they are worth, 
without giving any final opinion on the 
Adiect. The first consideration is that the 
~ Committees of this House have been found 
adequate ‘only to deal with questions as 
between the parties contending for the 
seat, and not adequate to that other and 
still more important function of ascertain- 
ing the manner in which electoral privi- 
leges have been used at elections— whether 
purely or impurely. Now that is an 
essential fact, inherent in the exercise of 
power by Committees of this House. It 
appears to me another essential and in- 
herent matter of great importance is this 
—that as long as Election Petitions are to 
be tried by Committees of this House, their 
trial must be attended with the sacrifice of 
the enormous advantages which attaches 
to local inquiry. By local inquiry there 
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would be obtained advantages the value of 
which it certainly appears to me to be 
almost impossible to overrate. By such 
inquiry a more expeditious result would be | 
obtained ; and this is of the greatest im- | 
portance —for what happens now? It! 
frequently turus out that an Election Peti- | 
tion is not decided until perhaps four or | 
five months of the Parliamentary Session | 
have passed; and, during those four or | 
‘five months it frequently happens that 
most important votes have been given— } 
votes, perhaps, deciding the fate of great | 
measures, or the fate of administrations— 
by Gentlemen who are not the true repre- 
sentatives of the electors of the kingdom. 
Well, if you can contrive a system more 
expeditious, it is of the greatest advantage, 
and if you can contrive a system more 
economical it is of the greatest advantage. 
The advantages resulting from local in- 
quiry would be enormous. There are two 
vital and essential difficulties that seem to 
me inherent in the present principle, but I 
will come to no fixed conclusion on this 
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Bill, which involves the transfer of the 
jurisdiction. With regard to the difficulty 
raised by the superior Judges, I do not 
venture to pronounce categorically; but 
this I venture to point out, that having 
now heard the opinions of some twenty 
Gentlemen in the course of this debate, in- 
cluding among them a very large number 
not only of persons of the greatest weight 
and experience in this House, but of those 
who have specially given their minds to 
the consideration of this very question, I 
do not think we have heard as much as 
one—I would almost include the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—who, agreeing to 
the transfer of the jurisdiction, has been 
disposed to transfer it to any person what- 
ever except the superior Judges. I own 
the discussion, as far as it leads to a posi- 
tive conclusion, leads me rather to con- 
clude that we should transfer this power 
to the first authority in the land than that 
we should retain it. It appears to me all 
the difficulty of principle and practice 
would be raised to a maximum by the en- 
deavour to create a tribunal which will be 
judicial in its character, and which will 
not have the immense advantages of repu- 
tation which attach to the Courts of Law 
in Westminster Hall, and be placed in a 
position that would certainly have no 
parallel in the history of Courts of Justice 
in this country. It seems to me we have 
very nearly by this discussion elicited the 
mind of the House upon this point. I say 
that, without in the slightest degree cen- 
suring or criticizing what Her Majesty’s 
Government have done, I think, with the 
opinion I entertain as to the transfer of 
jurisdiction, they are perfectly right in 
making the proposal for that transfer. I, 
for one, will be prepared to give the prin- 
ciple of the Bill a fair and candid con- 
sideration, whatever decision is come to. 
Mr. BRIGHT: The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire made an 
observation which appears to me of more 
value than any made during the course of 
This matter of transfer- 
ring the jurisdiction in cases of contested 
elections from the House of Commons to 
some other tribunal has been much talked 
of in past years. I think the highest au- 
thorities in the House have come, very 
naturally, to the conclusion that the case 
must be desperate. Indeed, when a po- 
pular house of representatives would turn 
out its power with regard to the determi- 
nation of the right of men to take their 
seats in that House to any other tribunal, 
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the case must be desperate. Now, I main- 
tain there is no desperate case. I am dis- 
posed to agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and accept the warning he has given 
in this matter. Now, what is it a Com- 
mittee appeared to do last Session, and 
what is it the House is asked to do now? 
It is dealing with a certain offence which 
is frequently committed ; and as there is 
a sort of hopelessness that the offence can 
be got rid of, some short cut is to be got 
for the purification of the House; but 
there seems to be no intention on the part 
of the House to see whether we can pre- 
vent the offence, rather than take some 
extraordinary method of punishing it. 
Now, I should be very glad if we had be- 
fore us information from other legislative 
assemblies in the world respecting this 
matter. We know something—a great 
many of us a good deal—of the legislative 
assembly in the United States. We know 
a good deal of what is done in the Parlia- 
ment of the Colony of Australia. We know 
something also of the Parliaments in 
France, Italy, Prussia, and the smaller 
European kingdoms; and we have this la- 
mentable fact to acknowledge, that this 
House in which we are now assembled is 
the only legislative assembly in which 
there is this great and intolerable griev- 
ance—that after a General Election the 
proceedings of the House are—I will not 
say interrupted—but in some degree dis- 
turbed by the number of petitions coming 
before the House complaining of undue 
electoral returns. There is no such thing 
in the other legislative assemblies of the 
world, and if any Member can give a con- 
tradiction to that, let him get up and state 
it. I might appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), 
who sits near me, and who knows the Par- 
liament of Australia, or to the hon, Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). I received a 
letter only this morning from a gentleman 
who was in Australia for two years, and 
he refers to the very fact I have men- 
tioned. The fact is, if you have small 
constituencies in any country in the world, 
and have open voting, the malady of cor- 
ruption will prevail. There is no other 
remedy for the matter but to have large 
constituencies and secret voting. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not like that re- 
medy. They never do like any remedy— 
at least I proposed a great many remedies 
for a long time which they did uot like. 
But that is a remedy. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne, 
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looking at what took place last Session, 
and which he naturally did so much to 
bring about, has anticipated that after an- 
other General Election we shall have many 
more petitions than we have had pre- 
viously. Well, I hope very much he may 
be disappointed; I believe also he will 
be disappointed. I think when you have 
larger constituencies you will be much 
more free from those eternal petitions. 
You have had no petitions—at least with- 
in my recollection—from Glasgow, Man- 
chester, or Birmingham—indeed, scarcely 
from any of the larger constituencies in 
the kingdom. In the larger constituencies, 
where bribery is useless and impossible, 
you have no difficulty of this kind—no 
petitions. Now, I would prefer—if I 
might presume to offer advice. to the 
House — that we should not take this 
transfer of jurisdiction, but look forward 
to what will happen within the next five 
or ten years—that a great number of the 
small constituencies will be abolished, be- 
cause I find hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side are accessible to reason on that 
question—and they are as anxious as we 
are to abolish the small constituencies, so 
that a real population may be represented. 
I think the experience of Parliament is 
that those large constituencies, as a mere 
matter of machinery, will bring a large 
majority of the House and the country 
before long to accept the principle of the 
ballot. [‘‘No!”] With that view, then, 
looking forward, not to an increase of the 
evil, as the right hon. Gentleman expects, 
but rather to a diminution of it; and look- 
ing forward to the House coming by-gnd- 
by—as it gradually and slowly comes to 
many sensible conclusions—I believe it 
will do away with the small constituencies 
where the temptation to bribery is so great, 
and for the sake of the purity and tranquil- 
lity of elections will grant the shelter and 
security of the ballot; therefore I am un- 
willing to make the transfer which some 
hon. Gentlemen have recommended, and 
which the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire appears to give some colour to. 
I think it is a very unpleasant, extraor- 
dinary, and, I would say, desperate re- 
medy. I think the case is not desperate. 
I would rather look forward for a few 
years, hoping that remedy will not be re- 
quired, and without the House of Commons 
abdicating its functions, that, finally, it 
will no longer be ashamed of the number 
of petitions presented after General Elec- 
tions, One or two petitions I can readily 
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understand coming from accidental cir- 
cumstances in particular boroughs; but a 
shoal of forty, seventy, or eighty petitions 
is an absolute disgrace to the English Par- 
liament. I am not without hope that 
public opinion and measures of Parliament 
may provide some remedy for the disgrace 
without our being compelled to humble 
ourselves before the world, and say, “‘ We 
have been obliged to transfer from our- 
selves the power which constitutionally 
belongs to us, and to give it to another 
tribunal, which, indeed, we make by Act 
of Parliament, but which, when we have 
made it, will be, with regard to its deci- 
sions, absolutely independent of us.” 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would not have 
risen had it not been for what had been 
said with reference to the petition against 
the return of Mr. Pender. The circum- 
stance which had been pointed out might 
have occurred even if the inquiry had 
taken place before the Judges, for it fre- 
quently happened that where a new trial 
was granted entirely different evidence 
was adduced to that brought forward at 
the first, and an entirely different result ar- 
rived at. The nature of the evidence taken 
before a Commission was altogether dif- 
ferent from that brought before an Election 
Committee ; and Election Commissions had 
been established, as was well known, for the 
purpose of making an inquiry which no 
Court of Justice could by any possibility 
make, inasmuch as the witnesses gave 
their evidence under an indemnity, and 
were therefore quite willing to make 
statements which they would refuse to 
make in an ordinary investigation on ac- 
count of their rendering themselves liable 
to penal consequences. He entirely coin- 
cided with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
that that House must be in a very despe- 
rate position indeed if it were obliged to 
transfer to another tribunal powers which 
it had possessed from time immemorial. 
In the very large constituency which he 
represented no bribery had ever taken place 
within his knowledge, and, indeed, in 
large constituencies it was no use bribing; 
whereas in very small constituencies the 
vote did sometimes become a valuable 
marketable commodity, and was so treated. 
He thought the greatest safeguard would 
be the enlargement of constituencies and 
the introduction of vote by ballot, which 
would be an effectual check to bribery, as 
men did not choose to throw their money 
away upon an article which they might 
not obtain after all. He hoped that the 
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House would fully consider this matter, 
and would maintain, as far as possible, 
those rights and privileges which they at 
present possessed. 

Mr. BONHAM - CARTER said, they 
were all too ready to find fault with them- 
selves, and he thought there had per- 
vaded the debate rather an undue dispa- 
ragement of the existing tribunal. He 
agreed with the Chairman of Committees 
that the great difficulty of the present 
tribunal was the mode in which the evi- 
dence was presented to it. It was possible 
that by some local inquiries they might 
be able to supplement to great advantage 
the present system; but they ought to 
hesitate before coming to the conclusion 
that Election Committees, as now consti- 
tuted, were useless and unfair. The fet- 
ters which the Act of Parliament imposed 
upon them prevented Committees convey- 
ing to the public that appearance of fair- 
ness which they might have if their dis- 
eretion were less controlled. He had sat 
for many years upon the General Com- 
mittee of Elections, and even in times of 
great political excitement he had never 
heard any charge of unfairness made 
against the selected members, or the 
Chairmen of Election Committees. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he was of opi- 
nion that a great many of the defects 
which had been pointed out arose from 
the very limited powers Committees had 
of dealing with the various subjects be- 
fore them, all they could inquire into and 
decide upon being whether the seat be- 
longed to the petitioner or the sitting 
Member ; whether the election was void ; 
and whether a new writ should issue. 
Before they threw away the existing juris- 
diction they should consider whether, if 
the extensive powers proposed to be given 
by this Bill to the existing Judges, or to 
the new Court were given to Election 
Committees, it would not be possible to 
deal with these questions in as satisfactory 
a manner as they could be if the House 
parted with its jurisdiction. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
considered that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was entitled to considerable credit 
for having brought forward this subject on 
the first day of the Session, and for the 
candid manner in which he had related to 
the House all the circumstances connected 
with his recommendations. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be induced 
to go a little further, and satisfy the na- 
tural curiosity of the House as to the 
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exact nature of the communication which 
had passed between the Judges and Her 
Majesty’s Government ; whether this was 
merely in the nature of advice given, 
whether it was a round-robin signed by 
all or only a portion of the Judges, or 
whether it amounted to a strike on the 
part of the Bench. Under the existing 
system impartiality was out of the ques- 
tion ; for, in the first place, as we have 
been told, two Members from each side of 
the House were nominated upon Election 
Committees distinctly as equally repre- 
senting the two political parties, and the 
Chairman, who was professedly appointed 
from a different source to that of the other 
four Members, nevertheless, himself, as a 
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Member, naturally participated in the feel- 
ings and passions of the House. In fact, | 
the precautions which are habitually taken | 
by the House to insure impartiality in deal- | 
ing with a Bill concerning the affairs of a| 
joint-stock company were directly reversed. | 
The hon. Member also expressed a hope | 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
would explain why from the present pro- | 
posals of the Government that provision | 
had been omitted upon which so much | 
stress was formerly laid — namely, the | 
proposal to give to the candidate whose 
conduct was proved to have been pure the | 
seat forfeited by the candidate convicted | 
of bribery. He had troubled the right! 
hon. Gentleman with a letter on this point, | 
and the secretary of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had done him the favour to call | 
upon him. Bat his explanation—/ueus da 
non lucends—did not render the case 
very clear. At least, it seemed to him 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
yielded very easily to whatever objections 
had been made from some subordinate 
quarter. As matters at present stood 
the greatest impediments were thrown 
in the way of petitioners, for the candi- 
date who performed the public duty of 
petitioning incurred not only the ex- 
pense, but the unpopularity of the pro- 
ceeding, and, unless seated by the ordeal 
of a scrutiny, he never ventured to go 
down again to the constituency. He was 
put in this position — after bringing his 
action he was not allowed to win his 
cause. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for amending the Laws relating to Election 
Petitions, and providing more effectually for the 
revention of Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary 
‘lections, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuan- 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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cELLOR of the Excuzquer, Mr. Secretary Ga- 
THORNE Harpy, and Sir Starrorp Norrucors. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.] 


Tlouse adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 14, 1868. 


MINUTES,.}—Pusric Bur— Report of Select 
Committee—East London Museum Site * (12). 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, with- 
out debate — 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


————e— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 14, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecrt Commirrese—On Public 
Accounts nominated. 
vsLtic Birts—Ordered—llabeas Corpus Sus- 
pension (Ireland) Act Continuance. 

First Reading—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ire- 
land) Act Continuance [28]. 

Second Reading—Wublic Schools [24]. 


TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
he rose to give notice that on Monday he 
would ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (unless the right hon. Gentleman 
thought fit to answer the Question now), 
Whether he has any objection to lay on 
the table the Copy of the communication 
made by the Judges to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment relative to the proposed transfer 
to them of the trial of Election Petitions ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it may be rather irregular to 
do so, but perhaps I may be allowed to 
reply at once to the inquiry of the hon. 
Member. I have already moved that this 
Paper—a letter from the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England to the Lord Chancellor—- 
should be laid on the table, and I hope it 
will be in the hands of hon. Members to- 
morrow morning.—[ Parl. P. No. 50.] 
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PROBATE DUTY ON LEASEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY.—QUESTION. 

Mx. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 


is the intention of the Government to | 


bring in a Bill to carry into effect the re- 
commendations made by the Inland Reve- 
nue Commissioners in their last Report, 
relative to the assessment of Probate Duty 
on Leasehold Property subject to mortgage? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that he pro- 
posed to introduce a measure upon this 
subject in the course of the present Session. 


REPORT OF INLAND REVENUE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAWFORD, said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence), he would beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, When the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the 
year ended the 31st March, 1867, which 
was presented to the House in August 
last, will be printed and placed in the 
hands of Members ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, stated that the 
Report of the Commissioners had been 
received, and that it would be distributed 
to hon. Members to-morrow. 


MALTA AND GIBRALTAR SHIELDS. 
QUESTION. 


Ma. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, When 
the Report of the Committee appointed to 
superintend the experiments upon the 
Malta and Gibraltar Shields will be placed 
upon the table; and whether the same 
Committee had been instructed to superin- 
tend and report upon the experiments to 
be made with reference to the Bermuda 
Fort and the Plymouth Breakwater Fort ; 
and if the Committee have not been so 
instructed, is it his intention to place those 
experiments also under their superintend- 
ence? 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, in reply, 
that the Committee on the Malta and 
Gibraltar Shields had almost completed 
their Report, and he expected to be able to 
lay it upon the table of the House in the 
course of next week. That Committee was 
not instructed to superintend and report 
upon the experiments made with the Ber- 
muda and Plymouth Breakwater Shields ; 
their duty was performed when they 
reported on the Malta and Gibraltar 
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| Shields, and, that duty being completed, 
| their labours would be at an end. But 
four shields on the Gibraltar principle had 
been sent to Bermuda, and those would be 
included in the Committee’s Report. As 
the hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
Bermuda Shield, he was, no doubt, aware 
that the shields intended for Bermuda and 
Plymouth were on the same principle. A 
target had been constructed on that prin- 
ciple, which was to be experimented on 
shortly, but it would not be by the same 
Committee. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it be 
the intention of the Government to bring 
forward, this Session, an Irish Reform 
Bill; and, if so, when it will be intro- 
duced ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, in reply, that 
the same Question was put on the previous 
evening to his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he (the Earl 
of Mayo) had to give the same answer as 
his right hon. Friend—that the Govern- 
ment would fix a time in a few days. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867—THE COMPOUND-HOUSE- 
HOLDER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Gévernment in- 
tend to bring forward any Measure to re- 
lieve the Compound-Householders from 
the personal payment of Rates, to which 
they have been made liable by the repeal 
of the Small Tenements Act ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: I infer, Sir, that my hon. Friend 
intends to limit his Question to those 
ratepayers who dwell in Parliamentary bo- 
roughs, but I need not remind him that in 
Parliamentary boroughs there are no com- 
pound-householders. The House will re- 
member that the alteration in the position 
of those persons who were compound- 
householders was carried unanimously here, 
and also that the Act which terminated 
their existence has, comparatively speak- 
ing, only recently come into operation. So 
far as the compound-householders are con- 
cerned, it only came into operation on the 
29th of September ; and, generally speak- 
ing, I believe, that during the interval 
which has elapsed, from the passing of the 
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Act to this moment, only one rate has 
been levied throughout the country. It 
must be obvious, therefore, to the House 
that we are in possession of very limited 
experience upon the subject; and Her 
Majesty’s Government would hardly think 
it seemly, as the result of so limited an 
experience, to impugn an alteration unani- 
mously acceded to by the House of Com- 
mons. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay upon the 
table of the House a Copy of the Papers 
containing the Opinions as to the compa- 
rative merits of British and Native rule in 
India, which have been collected and sent 
home by Sir John Lawrence ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : Sir, 
there will be no objection to produce these 
Papers. I will move for them on Monday. 


THE WEST INDIA MAILS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Royal Mail Steam- 
ers are to continue running to St. Thomas’s 
as the place for delivering and receiving 
the Mails, or whether it is intended to 
adopt any English Island for that purpose ; 
and, if so, what Island and Harbour ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
the West Indian mails would not continue 
to call at the island of St. Thomas. One 
of the English islands would be selected 
for the new station. In deciding which 
should be selected several considerations 
occurred, such as which would be the best 
point of departure for the mails to other is- 
lands, from Bahamas northward to Guiana 
south, and which was on the best line to 
Panama, as well as the suitability and ca 
pability of the harbours offering themselves 
in the different islands. The matter was 
still under the consideration of the various 
departments concerned, but no final de- 
cision had yet been come to. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE TRENT VALLEY 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the dangerous state of the 
Nuneaton Station and level crossing on 
the Trent Valley Railway, and to the fatal 
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accidents which have recently occurred 
there; and, whether he will have any ob- 
jection to lay upon the table of the House 
two Reports of Colonel Yolland to* the 
Board of Trade on this subject ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Sir, the at- 
tention of the Board of Trade was directed 
to the dangerous state of the Nuneaton 
Station crossing by a Report of Colonel 
Yolland in January, 1865, and in conse- 
quence of a fatal accident which occurred 
there last month Colonel Yolland has again 
inspected the station, and reported that 
the crossing has not been altered, and that 
owing to the increase of traffic the danger 
is greater. A Copy of each of these Re- 
ports was sent to the Directors, which is 
all the Board of Trade can do in such 
matters. The last Report will shortly be 
printed among the Returns of accidents 
presented to Parliament. And I propose 
to move, at the proper time, that both be 
referred to the Committee on the London 
and North-Western Company’s Bill of this 
Session. If the hon, Gentleman still 
wishes to move that these Reports be also 
laid upon the table of the House I shall 
offer no opposition. 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther an Architect for the New Courts of 
Justice has been appointed, and, if not, 
what is the present state of the question ? 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, before 
the hon. Gentleman answered this Ques- 
tion he would wish to ask another on the 
same subject. He understood that the 
Commission on the Courts of Judicature 
had under their consideration a proposition 
which was laid before them by Lord Jus- 
tice Cairns, the effect of which would be 
to abolish all the Law Courts in London, 
and to have only Courts of Appeal in 
London, confining the Courts of First In- 
stance to the country. He wanted to 
know if Her Majesty’s Government had 
had that subject under their consideration, 
because if it were adopted so large a build- 
ing as was originally projected would not 
be necessary? He also wished to ask the 
Government if they were aware of this 
proposition, and what its effect, if adopted, 
would have upon the building which was 
now proposed to be erected ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, in answer 
to the first Question of the hon, Member 
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(Mr. Bentinck), that no Architect had yet 
been appointed. The present position of 
affairs was this: In consequence of what 
passed in that House during the short Ses- 
sion a communication had been made from 
the Treasury to the members of the Com- 
mission, and the Commission had replied 
by a suggestion to the Treasury that the 
opinion of the Attorney General should be 
taken on the subject of what would be 
the legal effect of the recommendation of 
the judges of designs. The Treasury had 
adopted that suggestion, and a case was 
now being prepared for the opinion of 
the Attorney General. As to the other 
Question, put by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer), 
the Commission had not yet made its Re- 
port to the Government, and therefore the 
Government was not in a condition to take 
the subject into consideration. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BEAUMONT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When the Report of 
- the Boundary Commission will be delivered 
to Members of Parliament ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
Report of the Boundary Commission was 
delivered to me yesterday ; it was laid on 
the table of the House last night, and, 
although a very bulky volume, I believe 
it will be in the hands of Members in a 
few days. ' 


” ARMY—DISTINGUISHED-SERVICE 
MAJORS.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, after the consideration 
he has been able to give the question, he 
is prepared to place the distinguished- 
service Majors on the same footing with 
regard to promotion as the distinguished- 
service Lieutenant Colonels ? 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: I am 
afraid, Sir, that I shall not be able to put 
the distinguished-service Majors to whom 
my hon. and gallant Friend has referred 
on the same footing as Lieutenant Colonels; 
I hope, however, to be able to make a con- 
cession to those distinguished Officers 
which will be satisfactory to them ; but I 
cannot state at present the exact mode in 
which it will be done. 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EDUCATION. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to ask a 
Question of which ‘he had given notice ; 
and though he put it on going into Supply, 
he could assure the House that he would 
not detain them long. It was to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, the 
Education of the People having been re- 
ferred to in Her Majesty’s Speech, it is 
the intention of the Government to bring 
forward during this Session any Bill affect- 
ing the Elementary Education of the People 
of England and Wales? The words of Her 
Majesty would, no doubt, be in the re- 
collection of most Members. They were— 

“The general Question of the Education of the 

People requires your most serious Attention, and I 
have no Doubt you will approacktthe Subject with 
a full Appreciation both of its vital Importance 
and of its acknowledged Difficulty.” 
He thought he might state on behalf of 
the great majority of the House that they 
felt a deep interest in this important ques- 
tion, and that the only reason why it was 
not referred to in the debate upon the 
Address was the feeling that, as Parlia- 
ment had been called together for an ex- 
ceptional purpose, it would be hardly fair 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government what 
their intentions were until the usual time. 
The right hon. Gentleman indeed had, in 
the course of his speech on that occasion, 
volunteered the assertion that that passage 
in Her Majesty’s Speech was not to be re- 
garded as a rhetorical flourish ; but that 
was hardly in accordance with what passed 
elsewhere on the same occasion. He had 
been informed that the Prime Minister, in 
‘‘another place,” referring to the passage 
of the Queen’s Speech which he had 
quoted, used these words— 

“In regard to education in England, it re- 
quires much more information than we possess, 
and I cannot but feel that the time is hardly ripe 
for coming to a definite conclusion in regard to 
it.”"—[3 Hansard, exc. 49.] 

On hearing that interpretation put upon 
the passage by the highest authority, he 
felt it his duty to ask on the first oppor- 
tunity what the real intentions of the Go- 
vernment were on the subject? He could 
not help saying that he ventured most 
humbly to dissent from the statement of 
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the Prime Minister, notwithstanding his 
high authority. If it was information 
merely that was necessary to settle the 
question they need not wait any longer. 
They had information. What with Com- 
mittees and Commissions, information had 
been abundantly obtained. There had 
been the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission 


on the subject, and since that time there | 


had been two or three Committees, one of 
which sat for two Sessions under the pre- 
sidency of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Sir John 
Pakington). Besides, the House from year 
to year had been in possession of the most 
complete Reports from the Inspectors who 
were appointed to examine and report on 
the state of the different schools, and from 
the Committee of Council. And, in addi- 
tion to this official information, they were 
in possession of a vast mass of un-official 
information, so that it could not be said 
they had not information enough to enable 
them to proceed to legislate. The state- 
ment which had been made by the highest 
authority was made three months ago, 
which now-a-days was a very long period, 
events marched so quickly. Nearly three 
months after that expression of opinion on 
the part of the Prime Minister a very 
different statement was made by the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary at a great 
gathering at Bristol. The Prime Minister 
had said ‘‘the time was hardly ripe for 
coming to a definite conclusion ; ” but his 
noble Relative said he thought “ the pre- 
sent time was favourable for the passing of 
a wise, a large, and a well-considered 
measure for the education of the people.’’ 
The noble Lord’s exact words were, ‘‘I do 
hope that the next two or three years will 
not pass away without leaving behind 
them something not less memorable than 
the Reform Bill of 1867—a_ state- 
ment which was received with loud 
cheers; and he gave a most excellent 
reason for coming to that conclusion, for 
he added that ‘the present time was fa- 
vourable for the passing of a wise, a large, 
and a well-considered measure for the edu- 
cation of the people.” It was quite true the 
noble Lord had said he hoped two or 
three years would not pass away without 
leaving behind something memorable, but 
they all knew that this question of educa- 
tion was not one to be finally settled in a 
day; but if Her Majesty’s Government 
were in possession of ‘‘a wise, a large, 
and a well-considered measure’’ he hoped 
they would not keep it back from Parlia- 
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ment. He was not at all surprised that 
there should have been some change of 
opinion in the Government. The Home 
Secretary, following the noble Lord at the 
same gathering, alluded to the business 
of this Session, the Reform Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland, the Boundary Bill, 
the Bribery Bill, and besides this, there 
must be some measures for Ireland, but, 
though he seemed to come to the con- 
clusion reluctantly, he added that it 
would be necessary to have an Educa- 
tion Bill. The arguments for delay were 
strong, but there were stronger argu- 
ments still for proceeding to action, one 
of the strongest of which was to be found 
in the Acts which had been passed last 
year. In that year they had greatly ex- 
tended the Factory Acts, and had passed 
the Workshops Act, measures which se- 
riously affected the question of education. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
on another occasion that he did not think 
the country would ever consent to base 
popular education on compulsion. As re- 
garded direct compulsion the right hon. 
Gentleman was perhaps correct ; but with 
respect to indirect compulsion, and compul- 
sion of a very strong kind, the House had 
already consented to it. They had already 
passed Acts which might be said to base 
the education of the working children of 
working men in towns on compulsion, be- 
cause they had made their labour before 
the age of thirteen possible only upon 
condition of a certain amount of educa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman acknow- 
ledged, having taken that step, that it 
became doubly incumbent upon Parlia- 
ment, after having decided that parents 
should not receive their children’s wages, 
nor employers obtain their labour, unless 
they attended schools, to see that there 
should not only be schools, but good 
schools, to which they could go, Another 
reason why it was important that some- 
thing should be done was the way in 
which the money was voted out of the 
taxes of the people for educational pur- 
poses. There was a great injustice in the 
present distribution of that money, for 
many districts received no benefit from 
it, and what made this the harder was 
that those districts were the poorest. To 
meet that difficulty by lowering the quali- 
fications would have no good result, as 
would be evident to any one who had read 
the remarks of Sir James Shuttleworth, 
who had probably studied the education 
question more than any man in the coun- 
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try. He had shown that the diminution 
of the qualifications of masters had led to 
a great disregard of higher teaching, and 
also to a lowering of the tone of the 
schools, so that even elementary instruc- 
tion became less successful. The argu- 
ments he had just adduced for immediate 
action were based on what Parliament had 
done; but undoubtedly the strongest ar- 
guments rested on what Parliament had 
not done, and he thought there was now 
a prevalent feeling that it was time for us 
to change our system, and that the State 
should take the initiative. That feeling 
was founded on the fact, which he felt 
himself compelled to admit, that, notwith- 
standing all the money which had been 
voted, half the children of the working 
population of England were destitute of 
anything that could properly be called 
education, the present system giving help, 
not where it was most wanted, but merely 
to those who were helped by others. He 
also agreed with the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) that the present was a favourable 
time for settling the question, seeing that 
the present Government were not a whit 
behind their opponents in the desire or 
the power to deal with it. The noble 
Lord, in his Bristol speech, said, and very 
truly— 

“ This is a question on which the Conservative 
party are not one whit behind their opponents 
in their desire and in their power to deal with 
it, for Lord Derby was the founder of the system 
which, with certain modifications, now existed in 
Ireland, and my right hon. Friend (Sir John 
Pakington) long ago took up the question as re- 
lating to England, and others have helped ac- 
cording to the measure of their ability.” 


The noble Lord might properly have men- 
tioned himself, for the main principle of 
the Bill brought in by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bruce) last year, and on which the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
and himself put their names, was borrowed 
from a Bill brought in by the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War—namely, the principle of a 
rate in aid, The supporters of that Bill, 
moreover, were the successors of those 
who induced the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Baronet to bring forward the Manches- 
ter and Salford Bill in 1852. That prin- 
ciple of rating, which had now gained con- 
siderable popularity, was advocated by the 
right hon. Baronet at a time when it was 
by no means popular, and he was glad to 
find by the excellent draft Report which 
he submitted to the Committee over which 
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had not changed his opinion. For these 
reasons he thought it desirable that the 
settlement of the question should be un- 
dertaken by the present Government. In 
addition to that, it was possible that a Go- 
vernment led by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be able in one very im- 
portant respect to deal with the question 
better than any Government on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, for his 
Government might very possibly—nay, 
very probably — carry with them more 
completely the clergy of the country, for 
whose past efforts in the cause of educa- 
tion he felt very grateful, and whose con- 
tinued co-operation he wished to secure, 
because he could quite understand that 
they might place greater confidence in a 
measure introduced by a Conservative 
Government than in one promoted by 
the Liberal party. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bruce) being absent in consequence 
of a domestic affliction, he hoped the 
House would allow him to explain the 
reasons why, besides putting this ques- 
tion to the Government, he had, on his 
behalf, given notice of the re-introduc- 
tion of the Bill of last year. Promoters 
of that measure, of various political and 
religious opinions, had agreed upon im- 
portant alterations in it, and it had 
been thought due to the House and the 
Government that the Bill in its modi- 
fied shape should appear on the Votes. 
The noble Lord, however, having promised 
a large, wise, and well-considered measure, 
he could hardly suppose that the Govern- 
ment contemplated a mere tinkering of the 
Revised Code, and he trusted that their 
measure would be such as to render it 
needless to proceed with the Bill of last 
year. If there ever was a question which 
was not a party question it was the ques- 
tion of education ; and, indeed, he thought 
party would have to be dispensed with in 
dealing with most social matters. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made it 
not very easy either to oppose or support 
him as a party Leader; but in this case, 
there being a general unanimity as to the 
principle and the object, with great dif- 
ferences of opinion respecting the details 
and machinery, a free discussion in Com- 
mittee would be necessary on any Bill, 
whether brought in by the Government or 
not, and it would probably require exten- 
sive modifications before it was passed. 
As to the principle, there was, he thought, 
a general conviction that the old haphazard 
system could no longer be trusted to, and 
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that the education of the poor must not 
remain at the mercy of the inability or 
unwillingness of the parent or the apathy 
of the neighbours. The position of the 
question had very much changed since last 
year, for the very influential party, more 
powerful in the country than in the House, 
which had been opposed to State interfer- 
ence, now admitted that the facts were 
too strong for them to struggle against, 
and were anxious, under certain safeguards, 
for a good system of State education. 
Those, moreover, who had strongly insisted 
on a secular system, not from any dislike 
to religion, but from a belief that educa- 
tion could not be successfully provided by 
denominational schools, were now mostly 
in favour of giving aid to the latter, while 
on the other hand the friends of denomi- 
national education no longer objected to 
grants to secular schools. The agitation, 
too, against the Conscience Clause was 
now resuming its proper proportions, for 
vast numbers of the clergy, and men of 
very strong opinions, were evidently com- 
ing to the conclusion that nothing could be 
more fatal to the interests of religion than 
to allow popular education to be delayed 
by what was called the religious difficulty. 
Most people, he thought, agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy), who, in his speech at 
Bristol, said the object of the Government 
should be to bring education home to 
every child in the country; or, as the 
hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) 
stated, it was the duty of every district 
to provide the means of elementary educa- 
tion for the children who lived in it. With 
this concurrence of opinion, however, as 
to the principle, there were differences as 
to the extent and the manner in which a 
district should be rated. Next came the 
question what aid should be given to the 
rates out of the taxes of the country, and 
under what central control it should be 
administered; or, in other words, how 
they could best preserve that principle of 
local self-government, so dear to their 
traditions, while also maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency by central supervi- 
sion. Then there was the very important 
question whether the schools should be 
free, or, if not, to what extent they should 
expect the parents to pay? There was 
likewise another most important question 
—namely, how they could best preserve 
the present voluntary zeal on behalf of 
education while supplementing it by pub- 
lic assistance, either by taxes or by rates, 
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and in what manner and on what condi- 
tions they should help existing schools? 
Lastly, there was the question, how they 
could best reconcile the rights of conscience 
of individual parents with the general de- 
sire felt by most parents for the reli- 
gious education of their children? Those 
were all of them important points of detail, 
which would require in their discussion 
the exercise of that spirit of give and take 
to which the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary had so well alluded ; but they could 
be better handled in a Bill brought in by 
the Government. He had, therefore, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in what 
manner he meant to call upon the House 
to respond to Her Majesty’s expressed 
wish that the serious attention of the 
House should be given to that question, 
and more especially whether the Govern- 
ment intended to introduce a measure re- 
lating to it during the present Session? A 
chief argument in the minds of many for 
at once tackling the subject of education 
was the passing of the Reform Bill of 
last Session. That was not, with him, a 
reason for immediately settling that ques- 
tion. He had been anxious before to 
settle it, and he did not know that he was 
more anxious to do so now. If the Re- 
form Bill was likely to do harth, the harm 
would be done before their educational 
measures took effect; and, on the other 
hand, he believed that the great good of 
the Reform Bill would be shown before 
those measures took effect. He admitted, 
however, that it would be wise, while 
giving the working classes an increased 
share of political power, to make a better 
provision for their education. It might 
be said that they should wait till the next 
Parliament before attempting to pass a 
bold, large, wise, and well - considered 
measure ; but if they wished to pass such 
a measure now they need not fear that the 
new and enlarged constituencies would be 
hostile to it. There was no question on 
which our working-men were so earnest, 
on which they felt so strongly that the 
State ought to act, on which they were 
more ready to make sacrifices, or on which 
they were more thoroughly convinced 
that the honour and welfare of England 
depended than on that of education. The 
working-men were a class peculiarly acces- 
sible to sentiments of national pride and 
honour; and he believed that a feeling 
prevailed among them that this country 
could not much longer afford to be as un- 
educated as it was; that, as we must 
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expect other nations, especially on the 
other side of the Atlantic, to grow greater 
in population than we were, it was only 
by adding to the power of the individual, 
and not by increasing our numbers, that 
we could hope to hold our own in the 
world. The working-men believed in the 
old saying that knowledge was power, 
and they were fully as anxious as any 
other class that the power of England 
should be augmented by the improved 
education and better culture of its inha- 
bitants. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The Question put by the hon. 
Gentleman is a very fair and natural ques- 
tion on his part. The subject to which it 
refers is one which was mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, and acknowledged by 
both sides of the House to be of paramount 
importance. I am, therefore, not surprised 
that the hon. Member should make an in- 
quiry as to the course which the Govern- 
ment intend to pursue with regard to it, 
particularly after the mention of the sub- 
ject in Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech, 
and knowing as we all do that the hon. 
Gentleman, much to his honour, has taken 
a lively interest in this subject. But, al- 
though I admit the fairness of the ques- 
tion on his part, and although I am ready 
to recognize that it was a very natural 
step for him to take, I confess that I do 
not so entirely approve the manner in 
which his inquiry has been made, because 
he has availed himself of an opportunity 
which the forms of the House allow to 
hon. Members to enter into a great deal of 
argument upon points of magnitude and 
controversy bearing on the question of 
national education, and has at some length 
given the reasons which have induced him 
to arrive at certain conclusions on the 
subject. Now, there are two reasons why 
I cannot follow his example at the present 
moment. In the first place, I think it is 
a very inconvenient thing to have a debate 
upon education on so desultory an occasion 
as this, which, although convenient in 
many instances, is hardly adapted to a 
subject which would require sustained 
and complete discussion on both sides, and 
from which the interest of the House 
might, in a moment, be diverted by ano- 
ther topic being suddenly introduced. That 
is one ground upon which I feel myself 
precluded, under any circumstances, from 
embarking in a lengthened discussion on 
a matter of such magnitude as that to 
which the hon, Gentleman now invites 
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our attention. If the question had been 
brought forward as a Motion, of course 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would not have 
shrunk from entering into debate, and 
stating the policy which they think the 
Government and the House ought to 
adopt. But the other reason why I hold 
that it would be extremely inconvenient 
for the Government at all to enter into 
discussion now is, that great misapprehen- 
sion might thereby be occasioned at the 
outset as to their purposes and views, see- 
ing it is their intention, and has been their 
intention for a long time, to introduce a 
measure with respect to the elementary 
education of the children of the labouring 
classes in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, I think the House will 
agree with me, under these circumstances, 
that it is with no disrespect to the hon. 
Gentleman, whose position in regard to 
this question is generally recognized and 
does him credit, that on the present occa- 
sion I refrain from further trespassing on 
the attention of the House. 


Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—[Brx 24.] 
(Mr. Walpole, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mrz. WALPOLE, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, thought it as well to 
enter into some of the details of the pro- 
position sent down to them by the House 
of Lords, inasmuch as it had never yet 
been fully considered by the House. The 
measure was substantially the same as the 
one which came to them from the House 
of Lords last year, with a few alterations 
and exceptions. It was founded on the 
Report of the Royal Commission, and its 
object was to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of that Report in the manner 
and after the example adopted in the case 
of the Universities when a similar Report 
preceded the measure brought into Parlia- 
ment with respect to those learned bodies. 
The House would bear in mind that the 
Report on which the present Bill was 
based referred to nine public schools, 
whereas the Bill itself referred only to 
seven. The reason why the whole of the 
nine public schools were not included in 
the measure was that two of them— 
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namely, the Merchant Taylors’ and St. 
Paul’s Schools—had been deemed more or 
less schools of a private and not of a public 
character ; that they were under the ma- 
nagement and control of two of the great 
City companies, who had the power of 
applying the property now devoted to 
those schools, or a great proportion of it, 
in such a manner as they might think fit, 
instead of continuing to apply it to educa- 
tional purposes ; and that, therefore, there 
was no public trust attached to those 
two schools, making them subject to the 
same obligations, or to the same Parlia- 
mentary control as that to which the 
other schools reported upon were liable. 
The first of those schools was omitted 
from the Bill by the Chairman of the 
Commission, Lord Clarendon, who intro- 
duced the Bill into the House of Lords, 
on the ground he had mentioned; and 
the second had been omitted from the 
Bill since it was first introduced, because 
the House of Lords, after hearing counsel 
in Committee upon it, appeared to have 
arrived at the same conclusion as that 
which Lord Clarendon had arrived at in 
proposing the Bill with reference to the 
Merchant Taylor’s School. The seven 
public schools to which that Bill related 
were, according to the order of the date 
of their foundation—Winchester, founded 
in 1387; Eton, founded in 1441 ; Shrews- 
bury, founded by Edward VI.; Westmin- 
ster, founded by Queen Elizabeth ; and 
the two schools of Rugby and Harrow, 
founded during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by Lawrence Sheriff and John Lyon. 
The last school was that of Charterhouse, 
founded by Thomas Sutton in the reign of 
James I., and in the year 1609. As this 
was the first time Parliament had been 
called upon to legislate for these schools, 
it was only fair to state that the pro- 
posal to legislate for them was not based 
upon any condemnation or censure of the 
way in which these schools had been ma- 
naged. But it was thought, and rightly, 
that great improvements might be made 
in them if they were authorized and em- 
powered to make such improvements. 
They all knew with what interest and 
affection these schools were regarded by 
those gentlemen who had been educated in 
them. They looked back to them and to 
their education with pride and gratifica- 
tion. He thought that the nation itself 
would look to these schools with equal 
pride and pleasure, for they were a part of 
our national life. They were the fruits 
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of the wise and liberal benevolence of 
private individuals or Royal founders. 
They were, like our other institutions, the 
free growth of a free people, and they had 
left their mark on the social, moral, and 
intellectual character of the nation. That 
was not a reason why we should not deal 
effectually with them now. While, re- 
cognizing their great claims upon the 
gratitude of the nation, as well as to those 
educated at them, it was rather a reason 
why we ought not to rest satisfied with 
things as they are, but retaining the good 
which we know to be in them, it was 
rather a reason why we should endeavour 
to extend that good still further, to enlarge 
the sphere of their usefulness, and bearing 
in mind how they adapted themselves 
in past times to the intellectual and 
social requirements of the period in which 
they were founded, and of the times 
through which they have passed, it was 
rather a reason why we should enable them 
to adapt themselves still more readily, com- 
pletely, and effectually to the modern 
requirements of the age in which we live. 
That being the object of the present Bill, 
there were only three modes in which that 
object would be best accomplished. First, 
they might adopt the recommendations of 
the Commissioners and incorporate them 
bodily into an Act of Parliament; or, 
secondly, they might take advantage of the 
information furnished by the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, and embody in an Act of 
Parliament those particular rules which 
the Legislature wished to prescribe for the 
management of the schools or the course 
of the education to be given in them. 
The third course would be to follow 
the example set with regard to the Uni- 
versities, and give power to the autho- 
rities of the schools in the first instance to 
suggest the mode in which the alterations 
and amendments should be made, with an 
Executive Commission at their back to di- 
rect and control the school authorities, 
and to carry into effect their views; or 
if the latter failed in their duty, then 
the Commissioners would have to do 
what the Legislature intended, by carrying 
into effect those views themselves. The 
first of those modes would be not only un- 
advisable but impracticable. The recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners were 80 
numerous and minute that to embody them 
in an Act of Parliament would be almost 
an impossibility. They were further of 
such a character that as the Commissioners 
themselves pointed out in their Report, al- 
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though the action of the Legislature might 
be required for many purposes, there were 
other purposes for which direct legislation 
would not be advantageous. The Com- 
missioners divided their recommendations 
into five distinct heads, the fourth and 
fifth of which related to the management 
of the schools and the system of study 
pursued in them. With regard to the first 
three—the functions and constitution of 
the governing body, the rights of founda- 
tions, and the endowments and properties 
—they thought that legislation would be 
desirable; but that with regard to the 
fourth and fifth heads, as those were both 
matters of great public policy, they con- 
sidered that they had better be entrusted 
to the authorities of the school to work 
out for themselves. With regard to the 
second mode of dealing with this subject 
—namely, to stereotype in an Act of 
Parliament the course of study and the 
system of management which would be 
pursued in the schools, it was clear, not 
only from the authority of the Commis- 
sioners themselves, but from the interest- 
ing discussions which had taken place in 
authorized publications of various kinds, 
that the difference and divergence of 
opinion was so great that no legislation 
of an extraneous character would be satis- 
factory until the authorities of the schools 
themselves had had the opportunity of 
considering for themselves in the first 
instance what was the best course and 
system of study for each of those particular 
schools. They all agreed that the two-fold 
purpose of education was either to disci- 
pline and train the mind as an intellectual 
exercise, or to furnish information and 
knowledge that might be useful for all the 
after-purposes of life. But in what way 
those objects were to be accomplished— 
which was to have precedence, if either— 
which was to have the predominance 
over the other, or whether both could 
not be reconciled together — these were 
matters on which the greatest difference 
of opinion had been expressed. The Com- 
missioners were of opinion that in our 
public schools the classics should be the 
staple of the education given. They would 
also introduce or continue mathematics, 
one modern language at least, one physical 
or natural science at least, drawing or 
music, ancient and modern geography and 
history, and the training of the pupils in 
pure grammatical English. How all this 
could be accomplished could hardly be 
prescribed by any Act of Parliament, but 
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must be left to the authorities of the 
schools to regulate from time to time. On 
the question of classical education more- 
over, there were some who argued in such 
a manner as to lead to the inference that 
classical education, in many instances, had 
better be altogether superseded. That, 
however, was wholly opposed to the Report 
of the Commissioners, who thought that 
classics should form the basis of educa- 
tion for our public schools. Then there 
was the greatest divergence of opinion, if 
classics were to be continued, whether they 
should not in many cases —he believed 
his hon. Friend the Member for Oxford 
would say in all cases—confine the pupils 
to Latin and exclude Greek. But, then, 
as regards poetry, history, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, mental and moral philosophy, and 
even in science, his hon. Friend would pro- 
bably be the first to admit that Greece was 
almost in every respect superior to Rome. 
Then, again, there was a great divergence 
of opinion as to the extent to which Latin 
composition should be prosecuted in those 
schools ; one great authority says that com- 
pulsory versification in Latin was fruit- 
less labour; while another, of equal autho- 
rity, says that composition in Latin prose 
was not only a waste of time, but one of 
those things which might be classed among 
the curiosities of literature. Then, with 
regard to the sciences, one gentleman 
thought botany was one of the best studies 
for forming the mind in a scientific mould, 
while another maintained that it was one of 
the least available studies for the purposes 
of after-life. A gentleman of great repute 
aiso held that chymistry was one of those 
subjects which would most interest the 
minds of youth at the same time that it 
conveys instruction, whereas the advocate 
of botany objected to it on the ground 
that chymistry was of all others the 
science in which a boy might be most 
easily ‘‘ crammed,” that when crammed it 
was most unprofitable, but it would tone 
the manners and do little more. Looking 
at those different opinions so forcibly 
urged by various writers, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that what- 
ever study was to be introduced, its in- 
troduction would be wisely effected only 
on the responsibility of those who were 
the governors and managers of those 
schools. If that position were sound, 
then he would contend that, coming to the 
third mode in which the object in view 
was to be accomplished, the best way to 
improve the management of the schools, 
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or the terms on which their foundations 
were to be held, or the course of study 
which was to be pursued in them, was to 
follow the example which had been set 
by Parliament itself in the case of the 
Universities, and to regard the school 
authorities or their governing bodies as 
having imposed upon them the primary 
duty of prescribing how those various 
matters should be dealt with, and in the 
event of their neglecting that duty, and 
in that event only, throwing its discharge 
upon the shoulders of the Executive. 
That course had, in his opinion, the great 
recommendation that it would make the 
proposed reform a self-working reform, 
and it would, he believed, be invariably 
found that whatever is done willingly 
of our own accord, is sure to be done 
more wisely, and is likely to prove more 
lasting, than that which is done under 
compuision and constraint. By this mode 
of proceeding very great advantage would 
be secured. Before, however, he endea- 
voured to show how far the objects which 
he had just sketched were provided for 
in the clauses of the Bill, he might 
observe that the Bill itself was divisible 
into two distinct parts—the one con- 
taining the general provisions which were 
applicable to all the requirements of all 
the schools, the other those special pro- 
visions which some schools specially re- 
quired for their effective management. 
The House would perceive that in Clause 3 
certain bodies were mentioned as the 
governing bodies of schools for the pur- 
poses of the Bill and for the purposes 
of the Bill only. He apprehended that 
they would not continue to be the per- 
manent governing bodies, and that very 
considerable changes would have to be 
made in their constitution, and the power 
of making those changes is one of the 
alterations introduced into the Bill. The 
seven governing bodies of the seven dif- 
ferent schools being thus introduced into 
the 3rd section of the Bill, they were to 
have the power in the first instance of 
making statutes and regulations for those 
different schools, each governing body 
being empowered, of course, to make them 
for its own. The powers to which he re- 
ferred would be found in the clauses from 
5to1ll. The difference between the sta- 
tutes and the regulations which those 
powers would enable them to frame was, 
that while the statutes related to matters 
of more permanent character, the regula- 
tions related to matters of internal arrange- 
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ment. The statutes were matters which 
would continue with probably little or no 
alteration ; but the regulations might have 
to be varied from time to time and made 
applicable to the internal arrangements of 
the school, and the course of study to be 
pursued in them. The statutes, he might 
add, would have relation to the foundations, 
the exhibitions, the scholarships connected 
with the school, and to the endowments 
on which the students might enter any of 
the Universities, also to the property be- 
longing to the school, and the disposition 
of any surplus property for its benefit. 
The clause in the Bill which related to the 
making of regulations was Clause 12, and 
the sub-section which most severely bore 
upon the course of studies to be pursued 
in the schools was numbered 7* in that 
clause. That sub-section conferred upon 
the governing bodies in the first instance 
the power to make the regulations— 
“With respect to the introduction of new 
branches of study, and of the suppression of old 
ones, and the relative importance to be assigned 
to each branch of study and with respect to the 
system of promotion in the school.” 
Everything, therefore, the House would 
see, was left to the governing body in the 
first instance, and after, as he should pre- 
sently show, to the Commissioners, should 
the governing bodies in any way neglect 
their duty in the framing of statutes and 
regulations. But with regard to the in- 
troduction of new statutes, or the sup- 
pression or alteration of old ones, or the 
variation of the different studies now 
pursued, or deciding upon the relative im- 
portance to be attached to one branch of 
study or another, the governing bodies 
would have the fullest power to make 
suggestions to the Executive Commission, 
and might, in conjunction with them, 
adopt or modify the propositions origi- 
nally made, or the Commission, if not 
satisfied with those propositions, would 
have a subsequent opportunity of intro- 
ducing something which they might deem 
still better for the schools, and in that case 
the matter would be submitted both to the 
Queen in Council and to Parliament. So 
that, in point of fact, the authority of the 
Queen in Council and that of Parliament 
might be brought into operation to secure 
that the alterations made were those which 
were really most conducive to accomplish 
the important objects which the framers of 
the Bill had in view. Such, then, were 
the general provisions of the Bill, and 
such the mode in which it was sought to 
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carry them into effect. He came in the 
next place to those particular provisions 
which were applicable to particular schools. 
To Eton and Winchester certain provi- 
sions especially applied. In the case of 
Shrewsbury those special provisions were 
two. For Westminster, also, there were 
such provisions, as well as for Harrow 
and Rugby. There was, besides, a special 
provision for the Charterhouse, which bore 
on the Amendment of which the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had given notice. One of the special pro- 
vision with regard to Winchester and Eton 
specified that the appointment of the head- 
master of the lower school should be vested 
in the governing body of each school in- 
stead of being left in the hands of the 
head master of the upper school, the reason 
for that provision being that in those two 
schools the head master of the lower school 
had as much control over that school as the 
head master of the upper had over his own. 
Another special provision relating to Eton 
and Winchester was the giving of a power 
to deal with their property which was held 
on renewable leases, so as to enable those 
leases to be brought to a speedier termina- 
tion, and to have larger funds to meet the 
wants of the schools provided. To such 
provisions no objection could, he appre- 
hended, be raised. The special provisions 
having reference to Shrewsbury were of 
two kinds; the first gave power to sell 
certain curacies and livings in order that 
the proceeds might be applied to the pur- 
poses of the school; the second, constitut- 
ing an alteration in the Bill as it came 
down from the House of Lords, gave power 
to continue the appointment of the head 
master of Shrewsbury in the Masters and 
Fellows of St. John’s College, by whom it 
had been heretofore exercised. The reason 
for inserting that provision was that the 
trustees and governors of the school de- 
sired to keep up the connection between the 
school and the college, the mayor and cor- 
poration believing that that connection had 
been very advantageous for the school, and 
the burgesses also being impressed with the 
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desirability of continuing that connection. | 
The appointment of the last two masters, 
Dr. Kennedy and Dr. Butler, who had | 
brought up so many good scholars, and had 
given such great satisfaction, constituted a 
strong reason for leaving the appointment 
in the hands of the Masters and Fellows 
of St. John’s College. One special provi- 
sion with regard to Westminster School 
was the appropriation to the governing | 
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body of a certain portion of the Chapter 
property, which was now with the permis- 
sion of the Chapter enjoyed by the school, 
and was essentially wrapped up with its 
well-being. Another special provision 
with regard to Westminster School, and 
also with regard to Shrewsbury School, 
was the power given to remove the schools 
to other sites, but this point would be 
more properly adverted to when the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets should be proposed. 
The special provisions for Harrow and 
Rugby Schools had reference to a peculi- 
arity in their foundations, which were 
especially intended for persons residing in 
the localities of Harrow and Rugby. Of 
late years, however, persons had gone to 
sojourn for a time in those localities, for 
the purpose of getting the advantage 
for their children of the education given 
at the schools, though the children who 
were intended to be benefited by the 
founders were the sons of farmers and 
tradesmen of small property living in the 
localities, and not of persons going there 
merely for the purpose of obtaining the 
benefit of the education for their children. 
Still it was the intention of the founders 
to give a distinct benefit to those locali- 
ties; and as it was believed that it would 
be better for the schools that that pecu- 
liarity in the foundations, though qualified 
or altered to a considerable extent, should 
be preserved, a clause was inserted in the 
Bill enabling another school to be founded 
within each of the localities, where chil- 
dren of the small traders and farmers 
might be received, with the opportunity of 
promotion to the upper school in the event 
of any of them desiring instruction in the 
higher branches of education. The rights 
of the inhabitants of Harrow and Rugby 
had been fully discussed before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, and, as ample 
evidence had been produced upon the sub- 
ject, he thought that they were now in 
a position to deal with it in Committee of 
the Whole House, and that it was not 
desirable they should refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee for that purpose. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had given notice of 
a Motion specially relating to that clause 
in the Bill which would save rights of the 
Charterhouse as established by a private 
Act of Parliament passed last Session. 
The words of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s Amendment were— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
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inquire into the condition of the Charterhouse | business. The founders thus contem- 
and other endowed schools in the metropolis, and plated a two-fold system—a classical and 
the best means of adapting them to the educa} 4 commercial education. He would fur- 
Sn ae ee ther remind the hon. and learned Gentle- 
The hon. and learned Member wishes to | man that it could not be said the Charter- 
refer the whole question of the metropo- | house was intended to be a metropolitan 
litan schools to a Select Committee. The | school on the ground that its property was 
object of his Motion was very clearly and | derived from the metropolis; because, in 
ably set forth in a letter which he ad-| point of fact, its property was drawn 
dressed to Lord Granville in the year 1865, | principally from other quarters. The 
and which had already been laid before the | Merchant Taylors’ School and St. Paul’s 
House. The hon. and learned Member was | School, which were day schools and in- 
anxious to obtain a different appropriation | tended for the benefit of the metropolis, 
or distribution in many respects of all the} were not included in the present Bill. 
metropolitan schools. He would retain | For the reasons he had stated he thought 
some of those establishments as classical | the question which the hon. and learned 
schools, while he would employ a portion|Gentleman the Member for the Tower 
of the funds in the erection or mainte-| Hamlets wished to raise ought to be con- 
nance of what are sometimes called com-| sidered and determined by the House 
mercial schools in the East End and in/itself; and he ventured to think that it 
other metropolitan districts. Now that was not one which could be properly dealt 
proposal raised a very important question, | with in reference to the schools included 
and a question which a Select Committee | in this Bill. He therefore hoped the hon. 
was not, in his opinion, the proper tri- | and learned Gentleman would not think it 
bunal to determine. It was a question of | necessary to make his Motion on the pre- 
such magnitude, that if it had to be dis-| sent stage of the Bill, but would reserve 
cussed at all, it ought, he thought, to be | himself for another opportunity when he 
discussed by the whole House. With re-| could bring the question substantively 
spect to the two metropolitan schools | under the consideration of the House. He 
mentioned in the Bill—Westminster and | did not know that it was necessary to add 
Charterhouse Schools — the hon. and | anything to the brief statement he had made 
learned Member would find less reason } with reference to this Bill; but there were 
for dealing with them in the manner} many matters of detail that would require 
he proposed than with either of the|very grave and earnest discussion when 
other two schools which are omitted | they came to consider the Bill in Com- 
from the Bill. According to the original | mittee. He repeated that he thought the 
foundation of the first, it was intended | question raised by the hon. and learned 





for instruction in Hebrew, Greek, and Member for the Tower Hamlets ought to 
Latin, and therefore it was a school not! be decided by the House rather than be 
for commercial education, but for classical | referred to a Select Committee, and with 
education. With regard to the Charter-| that observation he should conclude by 
house, the hon. and learned Member, in | moving that the Bill be now read a second 
order to carry out his views would have to | time. 

set aside the Act of Parliament passed last 
Session which provides that that school 
shall be sold to the trustees of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. The Act in ques- 
tion was calculated to produce a double 
advantage; it would enable the Charter- 
house scholars to obtain an exchange 
from the town to the country, where they 
would enjoy purer air and a less confined} « That a Select Committee be appointed to 
space, and it would secure a playground | inquire into the condition of the Charter House 
for the scholars of the Merchant Taylors’ | and other Endowed Schools in the Metropolis, 
School, which is a day school, and in and the best means of adapting them to the edu- 
which such an addition is much needed. | “44! requirements of the Metropolis ”— 

It appears, too, that the Charterhouse was | said, he felt very great difficulty in follow- 
originally founded for a double object: for ing the right hon. Gentleman who had 
educating boys either for the Universities, | made an appeal to the House in favour 
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and backed, in his opinion, by a consider- 
able weight of sentiment and authority. 
Now, there was nothing which had so 
much misled the public as appeals to sen- 
timent and authority. In dealing with 
public schools they were asked to be guided 
by the sentimental feelings of gentlemen 
who happened to be educated in them. 
He could not see what they had to do with 
such sentimental feelings ; they should 
deal with them having reference to those 
who were now in the schools, and more 
especially to those who should come into 
them in future times. Another statement 
offered in favour of these schools was that 
classical education had peculiarly contri- 
buted to the morality of the country. He, 
on the other hand, had always thought 
that during the particular period of our 
history, when a certain class of publie men 
were most under the influence of classical 
education, society was sunk in the lowest 
moral pollution, and just as it had elevated 
itself above the influence of grammar and 
classical schools society had advanced in 
morality. When the literary world was 
under the severest control of classical and 
grammar schools education was narrow 
and cramped, and just as they had eman- 
cipated themselves from that state of 
things had literature improved. They 
must either go back to pre-classical times 
and delight in Shakespeare, or come down 
to the literature of the present day. The 
intermediate period was not one either of 
public or private morality to which they 
could look with any feeling of satisfaction 
whatever. They were also told that this 
measure was introduced with all the au- 
thority of a Royal Commission ; but his 
complaint was that the Commission was 
not constituted for the very purpose of 
examining the question which he desired 
to submit to the House. It was very fairly 
constituted for the purpose of examining 
into the condition of Eton and Winches- 
ter, and other provincial public schools, 
but not for the purpose of considering the 
condition of the metropolitan public schools 
and their relation to the education of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. Therefore, 
the authority of the Commission could not 
be quoted with reference to the considera- 
tion of the question he was desirous of ex- 
amining. Then, again, it was said that, in 
dealing with this subject, they should have 
great regard to the views of the founders 
of these institutions. Now, he thought 
they had come to that time of day when 
they ought to take their stand in relation 
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to this question on the firmly and dis- 
tinctly expressed opinion of all the jurists 
who were respected throughout Europe, 
that no man could have a right to regulate 
to all eternity the enjoyment of property 
he happened to be possessed of in his life- 
time. That was a principle recognized in 
our jurisprudence, and uniformly acted 
upon in the law of all civilized communi- 
ties. The man who gave property to any 
purpose of charity bequeathed it absolutely 
to the nation, and it was for the nation, in 
the exercise of its own pleasure, to con- 
sider how far it was convenient for the 
public good to respect any views he might 
have entertained. Of course, Courts of 
Justice, in the administration of the law, 
acted within a more limited sphere, and 
looked at the intentions of the founder 
simply because they had nothing else to 
look to; but when they came to that House 
he utterly denied that they were at all 
bound to consider that any founder—a man 
living any given number of centuries 
ago—entertained some particular opinion. 
Whenever the interests of the public, from 
any change which had taken place in so- 
ciety, rendered a new appropriation of pro- 
perty necessary, Parliament had the moral 
and legal right to take that property into 
its own hands and dispose of it as it 
thought proper. Even with regard to the 
Charterhouse, it had been in the main esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, and if it 
was competent for Parliament to act, then 
had they no right to consider what was 
best to be done now? After all, what was 
the value of what Mr. Sutton thought? 
The right hon. Gentleman had passed very 
lightly over the other public schools, 
which he said were not in the Bill, and it 
was not fitting that they should be con- 
sidered on the present occasion. But his ob- 
jection was that they were not in the Bill. 
If the right hon. Gentleman was dealing 
with the publie schools, they ought all to 
be in his Bill. The real point of conten- 
tion was whether they should deal with 
all the public schools in the metropolis as 
if they were entirely separate institutions 
like Winchester and Rugby, or as a group 
of schools, to be considered in relation to 
each other and the general wants of the 
whole city. Without extensive alterations 
of its provisions this Bill could not be 
adapted to meet the circumstances of the 
metropolis. Indeed, as it stood, it would 
not work at all. He put it to the Govern- 
ment whether it was right to pass by, in 
the manner the Bill did, a question which 
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affected the education of the 20,000, 30,000, 
or perhaps 50,000 families occupying 
houses of £20 per annum and upwards in 
the metropolis. If an endeavour were 
made to estimate the number of persons 
interested in the provisions of this Bill it 
would be found that their claims to the 
consideration he was demanding were over- 
whelming. Perhaps it was not very easy 
to estimate the exact number in the metro- 
polis who would be affected by the pro- 
visions of the measure now introduced ; 
but very little calculation was requisite to 
show that about one-third of the total 
number who were interested in and would 
take advantage of the higher schools were 
resident in the metropolis—a circumstance 
that strongly went to show the necessity of 
some such action as he was advocating 
being adopted. Moreover, not only the 
number to be educated, but the importance 
of means being adopted for giving a right 
tone and direction to a system of education 
which was in reality the centre of our social 
and political system, demanded that some 
such course as he was pressing upon the 
attention of the Government should be 
adopted. It was quite evident that what- 
ever was well done in the metropolis must 
have an influence either directly or in- 
directly upon all the other towns in the 
kingdom. For these reasons he thought 
all must admit that the question was one 
worthy of the gravest consideration, and 
that it ought not to be slurred over, as 
there was a danger of its being, by the 
scheme of the Ministry. He would show 
in a few words how important the practi- 
cal bearing of this question was upon the 
interests of the community. There were 
very large educational endowments in the 
metropolis, which, if properly regulated, 
might be of great service, although, rela- 
tively to the number of its population, per- 
haps no place had a less amount of en- 
dowments devoted to educational purposes. 
These large endowments were in the hands 
of two or three schools. When the right hon. 
Gentleman, in moving the second reading 
of this Bill, asked them to take into con- 
sideration the authority and the character 
of the governors of these bodies, the House 
of Commons was entitled to inquire what 
had these governors been doing all this 
time with these great endowments? The 
answer to that inquiry was a simple one. 
The House had found it necessary to ap- 
point a Commission to find out the mis- 
doings of these governors, and then the 
right hon. Gentleman was obliged to in- 
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troduce a Bill to compel them to do what 
was right, and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man believed himself to be in a position 
to say that these people were so intelli- 
gent and so active in the discharge of 
their duty that the best thing Parliament 
could do was to leave in their hands the 
sole power of dealing with these institu- 
tions. The governors had really not done 
what they might and ought to have done 
in the administration of the funds com- 
mitted to their care. It was lamentable 
to reflect how large were the sums at 
their disposal, and how infinitesimal were 
the results achieved. Taking the Go- 
vernors of the Charterhouse, for instance, 
what had that body done to improve either 
scientific, classical, or any other descrip- 
tion of education? Why, absolutely no- 
thing! They possessed an enormous reve- 
nue, amounting to upwards of £11,000 
per annum, with which they profess to 
teach Latin and Greek to some forty boys 
free, to some forty odd who pay a large 
sum for their education, and to a still 
smaller number of day scholars. Was that 
an adequate result for an annual expen- 
diture of £11,000? The pupils in the 
institution were selected, not in conse- 
quence of their showing any peculiar apt- 
itude for learning, or on the ground of 
their poverty, but at the caprice of the 
governors, who bestowed their patronage 
at their mere will and pleasure. The 
pupils were not selected by competition, 
because that would interfere with the pa- 
tronage of the governors. It was true 
that there were competitions among the 
scholars for the scholarships at the Uni- 
versity, but what was the use of compe- 
tition where there were no persons to 
compete. The competition was confined 
to a few of the first-class boys, and the 
result was, that scholars of very moderate 
attainments were sent to the University 
at the expense of a public endowment, a 
practice which was contrary to the whole 
policy of the Universities, which required 
that all scholarships, instead of depending 
upon mere accident, should be thrown open 
to competition. He did not see how it 
could be maintained for a moment that 
such a course was likely to lead to a high 
scale of education or to any useful public 
object. He would then refer to West- 
minster School, and what was the case 
there? No doubt the system adopted at 
this school was superior to that in force 
at the Charterhouse, and the results at- 
tained were most creditable to the Dean 
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and Chapter; but still the area of selec- 
tion was exceedingly small, and the bene- 
fits of the school were not sufficiently 
diffused. It was said that there was a 
sentiment in retaining the school at West- 
minster, so that the boys might be edu- 
cated near the dormitories of the old monks 
of Westminster; but, for his part, he could 
not see much sentiment in the matter, nor 
how boys were likely to be made more 
moral by being educated near the dormi- 
tories of a number of lazy monks of a 
character so bad that they were univers- 
ally condemned and driven out of their 
place, which was stated to be rendered 
almost uninhabitable by their course of 
life. He was anxious that the usefulness 
of Westminster School should be extended, 
that it should be made to answer fully the 
great purpose for which it was founded, 
and that, instead of being turned into a 
mere menagerie of boys, it should be ren- 
dered available for the education of a 
considerable number of day scholars to be 
selected from among many thousand boys 
who resided in its neighbourhood. It 
would be a melancholy thing if the House 
were to pass a Bill which would stereo- 
type permanently education at Westminster 
in its present form. It would be far better 
for them to give the inhabitants of West- 
minster the benefit of the resources of the 
school, and afford education for some 4,000 
or 5,000 children, instead of keeping up, 
as was now practically the case, a mere 
boarding school for the advantage of a few. 
Instead of adhering to a state of things 
that was suitable enough 300 years ago, 
they should rather strive to adapt such 
institutions as those he was referring to 
to the requirements of the present day, 
and the present necessities of society. The 
next metropolitan school to which he had to 
refer was St. Paul’s School—the governors 
of which possessed a revenue of about 
£11,000. That school was originally 
founded for the education of 150 boys, at 
a time when its endowments were com- 
paratively small. The boys were to re- 
ceive a free education as day scholars, and 
were to enter it by competition. Compe- 
tition, however, had been altogether thrown 
aside, and the boys were nominated at the 
discretion of the governing body, and the 
result was that boys who were not pro- 
perly qualified got into the school. That 
was a large foundation of £11,000 a 
year, and it was quite clear that if the 
money were properly applied to education 
in the metropolis, 1,000 boys instead of 
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150, might be educated through its instru- 
mentality. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Parliament would have to leave 
St. Paul’s untouched because it belonged 
toan influential City company, who might 
set up claims of its own. Now, he never 
knew any City company that was not 
willing to set up claims of its own, and 
the City Companies were always fond of 
perverting the charities which came under 
their control until they were afflicted with 
a scourge in the shape of the late Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, who, by filing 
bills against them, brought them, in many 
instances, to a sense of their misconduct, 
If they might believe the evidence of the 
Report, the claims made by these bodies 
afforded no grounds for withdrawing these 
great foundations from the control of Par- 
liament. St. Paul’s School ought, there- 
fore, to be included inthe Bill. The 
Merchant Taylors’ School, he admitted, 
contrasted very favourably with the other 
foundations to which he had referred. The 
Merchant Taylors’ School was, to a certain 
extent, a day school, and therefore did not 
present—what to his mind was extremely 
painful—the spectacle of masters, whose 
thoughts should properly be concentrated 
upon study and learning, developing into 
a kind of licensed victuallers, deriving 
their emoluments from feeding instead of 
teaching the children. It was perfectly 
natural for a master whose income was 
derived more from feeding than from in- 
structing the children to follow the ex- 
ample of the licensed victualler, and to be- 
stow his chief attention upon the former 
branch of his duties. It would be infi- 
nitely better that these gentlemen should 
be the masters of day schools, having 
nothing whatever to do with eating and 
drinking, than that they should be con- 
tinually engaged in this kind of mixed 
professional business. The Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School was an illustration of the 
soundness of the principle for which he 
contended, because it educated 250 boys, 
while the public endowments by which it 
attained this result did not exceed £2,000. 
He had called them public endowments, 
though the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
contended that the school was their pro- 
perty, and that it was not supported by 
public endowments. He objected, how- 
ever, to any such claim being admitted 
without challenge or examination. Look- 
ing at all the facts, he thought it could not 
'be doubted that the Merchant Taylors’ 
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and the Merchant Taylors’ Company could 
not establish any claim in opposition to 
this title. Parliament surely had a perfect 
right to control the action of the govern- 
ing body of a municipal company if that 
governing body endeavoured to defeat the 
legitimate demands of the public. If the 
school were the private property of an in- 
dividual who had expended upon it his 
own money, the case would of course be 
very different ; but no such argument 
could be employed by the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company. That company was simply 
a public body, established for municipal 
purposes; and Parliament had a perfect 
right to put its legislative power into force 
for the purpose of securing to the public 
the benefits to which they were entitled 
—a result which, in this instance, might 
be attained with very little alteration. It 
was the duty of the House, now that they 
were dealing with a portion of this sub- 
ject, to grapple with the whole question, 
and not to say that this was not the right 
time for bringing it forward. He could 


not help thinking that no time was so ap- | 


propriate for making this examination as a 
time when it was proposed to legislate even 
in one direction. He was not going to ask 
the House to adopt either his own theories 
or those of any one else. He simply desired 
that the House should not shut its eyes to 
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years, and yet it was only the other day 
that half-a-dozen schoolmasters throughout 
the country could be found to agree upon 
the adoption of any particular grammar. 
The differences in the mode of teaching 
the Latin language were just as great, and 
while by some one particular method was 
rejected as being too difficult, by others it 
was contended that the method advocated 
by their opponents was far too easy, and 
did not in its study afford that training to 
the mind which it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the pupil to acquire. Where, 
then, was the force of contending that a 
scientific education could not properly be 
established, owing to the diversity of 
opinion regarding science? The argu- 
ment had just as little force in the one 
case as in the other. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the second reading of 
the Bill spoke, according to his under- 
standing, disparagingly of a scientific 
education, as if it were a purely commer- 
cial and not a learned education, meaning 
evidently to degrade it by the comparison. 
{[Mr. Watrore: No, no! I had no inten- 
tion of doing so.] He was glad to learn 
that he had misinterpreted the right hon. 
Gentleman. At all events, no valid rea- 
son could be urged against a scientific 
education on the score of diversity of 
opinion with respect to what should be 
There was equal diversity as to 


say that because a certain system had been | the teaching of languages, and the various 
in vogue for 300 years, therefore it should | systems had not only warm advocates, but 


remain unaltered. 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen whose 
minds were filled with an infinite rever- 
ence for the ancient Universities, there 
could be no doubt that there was gradually 
spreading throughout the country an opi- 
nion that there was another kind of edu- 
cation which, if not better, was at least 
as good as that which was taught in the 
grammar schools. It was, he maintained, 
the duty of Parliament to give to that 
opinion the weight to which, upon con- 
sideration, it might be found to be fairly 
entitled. He was not there for the pur- 
pose of attacking the ancient system, but 
when they were told that they could not 
have any new system adopted because 
there was a diversity of opinion about it, 
he thought he was fairly entitled to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what was the 
concurrence of opinion about the ancient 
system. Were there no differences of 
theory about the teaching of Latin and 
Greek? Why, instruction in Latin gram- 
mar had been carried on for more than 300 
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results upon the mind. He hoped that 
the House would show a disposition to 
accept that which was not only the opinion 
of the many, but which was the increasing 
opinion of the community, and which, in 
the end, he was convinced that the House 
would be forced to accept. There was no 
better way of approaching the task than 
by appropriating endowments to such an 
extent as they had increased in value, 
merely by reason of the growth of wealth 
and the increase of population in the me- 
tropolis. The endowment of St. Paul's 
School had materially increased from these 
accidental causes. Its property was situ- 
ated in the East End of London, where 
population had greatly increased since the 
school was endowed. The £6,000 or 
£8,000 a year which the Charterhouse 
possessed, had accumulated from the same 
causes, and it was the same with regard 
to the revenues of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. To these and other 
similar endowments he looked as the legi- 
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timate fund from which to minister to the 
increasing wants of society, because they 
had been created by the growth of society. 
He therefore asked the Government to 
meet the question in a fair and liberal 
spirit by taking the metropolitan schools 
out of the Bill, and leaving them to be 
dealt with as a whole. If the Govern- 
ment would not do this, he asked them to | 
put all the metropolitan schools into the | 
Bill, and refer it to a Select Committee. 
His only objection to this legislation was 
that it did not go far enough. He would 
not press the Motion he had put on the 
Paper, because the effect would be to 
isolate the metropolis from the operation 
of the Bill; he had merely placed it there 
as an appeal to the Government, and he 
hoped the result would prove he had not 
appealed in vain. Some seemed to be 
under the impression that the Bill had 
been left a legacy to the present Govern- 
ment by their predecessors; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Bill had been brought 
in by the Chairman of the Commission on 
Publie Schools as such. It was carrying 
the notion of solidarity too far to say 
that because the Chairman of that Com- 
mission happened to join the late Govern- 
ment before he brought in his Bill, the 
whole of his then Colleagues were to be 
held responsible for it. He hoped the 
Government would send the Bill to a Select 
Committee upstairs, where it might be 
examined in detail, and justice might be 
done to the children of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis who stood in greatest need. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY stated that the 
people of Harrow and Rugby believed that 
great injustice would be done to their 
poorer townsmen if the Bill passed as it 
was framed. At Harrow the first, second, 
and third forms had been done away with 
during the past fifty years by raising the 
standard of examination of those who en- 
tered the schools so high that none but 
those who could afford an expensive pre- 
liminary education could get their sons 
admitted, and in that way great injustice 
was done to the sons of tradesmen and 
other inhabitants of Harrow. A similar 
complaint was made with respect to Rugby, 
and he did not think the remedy in those 
cases should be left to a Commission. 
Then there were not nearly masters 
enough, and the paucity in number en- 
abled those who at present held the posi- 
tion to divide large profits among them- 
selves. Some feared ill effects would re- 
sult from the commingling of classes in a 
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public school. He had no such fears; 
the better classes would certainly not be 
lowered, and the result might prove highly 
beneficial to the poorer boys. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would introduce 
some clauses to secure an education for the 
poorer inhabitants of Harrow, whom John 
Lyon, the founder of the school, had ori- 
ginally intended to educate, and not leave 
so vital a matter in the hands of the Com- 


missioners. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it but 


just, Sir, to make a remark upon one ob- 


servation which fell from my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, towards the close of his speech, 
where, doubtless out of a sentiment of 
kindness towards Members of the late 
Government, he expressed an opinion that 
they were not bound by the Act of Lord 
Clarendon in the introduction of his Bill. 
It is only just to Lord Clarendon and others 
that I should state frankly that Lord 
Clarendon did not introduce that Bill sim- 
ply in his individual capacity, but did in- 
troduce it with the distinct approval of the 
Cabinets of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell; and, therefore, undoubtedly we 
must be considered as responsible for the 
introduction in the main outline and pur- 
port of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, to whom we are deeply indebted 
for its labours and for the general character 
of this Bill. Ido not feel that in saying 
that I necessarily place myself in opposi- 
tion to my hon. and learned Friend; be- 
cause I confess I am not sorry that my 
hon. and learned Friend has applied him- 
self with great interest, vigour, and ability 
to the consideration of the important ques- 
tion of the claim which the metropolis, 
considered as a local though vast commu- 
nity, has to the disposal of these school 
funds. It is not necessary to follow my 
hon. and learned Friend through the 
course of his observations, because, as far 
as his general doctrines are concerned with 
regard to the right and duty of the State 
to examine into and revise and extend and 
enlarge those foundations, and as far as 
regards his strong opinion that we are not 
to look upon the intentions of founders, 
formed under the circumstances of the 
time, as laws which are to remain free 
from any interference on the part of the 
authorities, I find myself in great concur- 
rence with him, and I would sympathize 
with him in his desire to give effect to the 
principle he laid down—namely, that some 
attempt should be made to obtain a com- 
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prehensive view of the schools of the me- 
tropolis as a whole, and to apply the 
resources of those schools, with a fair and 
just reference to the wants and necessities 
of the metropolis. But then comes the 
question, what are the schools to which 
the principles he laid down will properly 
apply? And it appears to me that doubt 
and difficulty arise when we come to con- 
sider that part of my hon. and learned 
Friend’s proceedings which relates to his 
interposing his Motion as an obstacle to 
the progress of this Bill. This is a Bill 
of very great value. It brings into ex- 
istence new powers, which will be in a 
condition to act with great effect, both 
upon the constitution of these schools and 
upon their studies. The general effect 
of the Bill is very much like that of the 
Oxford Act, and undoubtedly the Com- 
mission, though it may not have been able 
to undertake all that was desirable, has 
proved an instrument of very great power 
for the purpose of introducing practical 
improvement. If Parliament approves of 
the general scope of the provisions of this 
Bill, it would be a very great mistake, 
after the laborious investigation which 
this subject has undergone, extending over 
several years, if we should send the Bill 
to be re-investigated in its general bearings 
before a Select Committee, simply on ac- 
count of the question, important though it 
be, which my hon. and learned Friend has 
raised with respect to the metropolis. I 
am not quite certain what are the schools 
that would be embraced within the scope 
of my hon. and learned Friend’s Motion. I 
heard him speak of several. { Mr. Ayrton : 
Four.] Exactly so; but it appears to me 
that on the one hand it includes too much, 
and on the other too little. I hope my hon. 
and learned Friend will not shrink from re- 
cognizing the breadth of his own proposi- 
tion, but will take into his view the whole 
of the endowed schools of the metropolis 
downwards as well asupwards. The hon. 
and learned Member spoke of the Charter- 
house, the Merchant Taylors’, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster; but I apprehend that 
the whole of the revenues of those schools, 
which were considered as so vast, perhaps 
do not exceed—and I am not sure that 
they even equal—the revenues of one en- 
dowed school which he did not mention at 
all—namely, Christ’s Hospital. It appears 
to me that there is nothing which requires 
more to be considered in the whole of this 
question, so far as the metropolis is con- 
cerned, than the condition of Christ’s 
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Hospital. I have, sitting near, Members 
of a Commission which has inquired into 
this very subject, the Report of which is 
likely to be in the hands of Members very 
shortly. If weare to have a consideration 
of this great question, if the special inte- 
rest of the metropolis in the schools that 
are all certainly situated within its limits 
is to be considered, I hope the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not exclude Christ’s 
Hospital, the largest of all the endowed 
schools, and others of considerable revenue 
and importance. But it appears to me on 
the whole proposition, that the legitimate 
method in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should proceed would be, not 
to interpose any obstacle to the progress of 
this Bill, but to allow us to read it a 
second time, and carry it into Committee, 
and then, when we come to the discussion 
of that part which includes within the 
operation of the Bill any schools that he 
thinks ought to be dealt with upon a dif- 
ferent principle, then I think would be 
the time for him to raise the question 
whether that school should be excluded 
from the operation of the Bill, in order 
that it may be dealt with, not as a public 
school, in the strict and understood sense 
which is one applicable to the whole of 
them, but rather in the sense of a local 
school connected with the metropolis. The 
only two schools in the Bill to which the 
Motion would directly apply are the Char- 
terhouse and Westminster. With regard 
to Westminster, I will not anticipate a 
discussion which I think will come with 
more propriety at a later period; but with 
respect to the Charterhouse, I by no means 
express the opinion that the constitution 
and the views of the governing body do 
not require to be examined, and what is 
called overhauled; but as regards the 
question whether it is a local school of 
the metropolis or a public school, that was 
considered and decided by Parliament last 
year. The Governors of the Charterhouse 
had come to the conclusion that the site 
on which the school was placed was one 
exceedingly unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of the purposes of the school, and 
they determined to sell it to another body, 
and to purchase a site removed from the 
metropolis to which they could transfer 
the school, if they could obtain the sanc- 
tion of Parliament for the purpose. The 
question was brought before Parliament, 
and they obtained the powers they wanted. 
But if Parliament in 1867 had given to 
the Charterhouse the distinct recognition 
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of its character as a public school, which 
was implied in permitting and empowering 
it to remove itself bodily from the metro- 
polis altogether, I do not quite see how it 
would be possible for my hon. and learned 
Friend to bring the Charterhouse within 
the view of his Motion as a local school. 
I hope my hon. and learned Friend will 
accede to the suggestion I have made, be- 
cause it would be a great misfortune if he 
were to introduce the application of his 
principle in such a form that it should 
prove an obstacle to going forward now 
that at last we have an opportunity of 
going forward with a Bill which, I be- 
lieve, has been conceived and framed in a 
very enlightened spirit, and which pro- 
mises great advantages to establishments 
of immense importance. 

Mr. NEATE said, he regretted that his 
hon. and learned Friend had not put his 
Motion in a more definite shape, for he be- 
lieved this to be one of the most delusive 
and reactionary measures ever put before 
the country. It was an anti-popular in- 
heritance bequeathed by the late Govern- 
ment, and he recommended the present 
Ministers to take the earliest opportunity 
of disclaiming the legacy. Through the 
fault not of the schools themselves, but 
chiefly owing to the change of manners 
which had taken place in modern times, 
causing Latin to be regarded as a luxury, 
and not as an essential part of commercial 
education, these great schools of the coun- 
try had passed into the hands of a class 
totally different from the classes for whom 
they were originally founded. At Eton, 
for instance, the qualifications for admis- 
sion were poverty, in the first instance, 
then aptitude for study, good character, 
and competence in reading and grammar. 
At Winchester, which was a still older 
foundation, even the sons of serfs were ad. 
mitted. Those who had looked into the 
subject knew that 300 or 400 years ago the 
son of the great nobleman of the district 
sat on the same bench with the son of 
the farmer or grocer of the neighbour- 
hood, and continued there till he was 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. After that 
the son of the nobleman either went back 
to his father’s house, where the continu- 
ance of his education was intrusted to a 
private tutor, or else he was taken into the 
house of some great man, like Cardinal 
Wolsey, where provision was made for 
the education of the sons of the nobles. 
What was the case in the present day? 
Advertisements constantly appeared—not 
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from the public schools, it was true, but 
from private foundations little less opulent 
—winding up with this announcement— 
**None but the sons of gentlemen ad- 
mitted.” A respectable wine merchant 
told him that he had applied to have his 
son admitted into one of these modern 
colleges and was told, “ We don’t take 
the sons of wine merchants.” It was too 
late to bring the sons of the wealthy and 
great again under the same roof for the 
purpose of education with the sons of 
farmers and tradesmen ; but it was not too 
late to take back from those funds which 
were originally intended chiefly for the 
benefit of the sons of the farmer and 
tradesman some part of that which was 
now exclusively appropriated to the benefit 
of the rich. Provision had been made for 
the education of the upper class, but the 
middle class had been cruelly wronged, 
and this was the time to consider whether 
obligations could not be imposed upon the 
public schools to repay to the middle class 
something of what had been improperly 
withheld from them in the past. In Com- 
mittee he would urge that care should be 
taken, more especially in connection with 
the opulent schools of Eton and Win- 
chester, to found middle-class schools sub- 
ject to the same government. The income 
of Eton, which was returned in 1860—and 
such returns were never above the amount 
—as between £20,000 and £21,000, would 
ere long, when the leases were run out, 
amount to between £35,000 and £40,000, 
besides forty livings whose joint income 
was returned at £10,000. The income of 
the provost—and he did not say it was too 
dear—was £876 a year, and of course 
there was a house and other advantages ; 
and each of the seven fellows had £850 a 
year, and they held, together with their 
fellowships, some of the best livings. The 
income of Winchester School, when the 
leases ran out, would be £32,000 or 
£33,000 a year, and it had a warden and 
fellows who did very little work; and the 
income was chiefly of use as affording re- 
tiring pensions to those who had done the 
real work of the college and schools. He 
wished to insist upon having in connection 
with both a school for the class for whose 
benefit mainly the incomes were originally 
designed; and the Bill made no provision 
for securing that object. Indeed, the 
tendency was in another direction, for it 
gave power to make regulations which 
would still further prejudice the found- 
ation ‘boys. We were waiting for the 
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Report of a Commission which would 
raise questions as to our means and obli- 
gations in the matter of middle-class edu- 
cation. This in itself would bea sufficient 
reason for deferring the progress of the 
Bill until they had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the Report. Again, the use of 
classics was still an unsettled question, 
especially at Oxford, and the recently pub- 
lished work, Essays on a Liberal Educa- 
tion, showed that great progress had been 
made on the part of those who were con- 
cerned in the business of education, a fact 
of which the framers of the Bill seemed to 
be wholly unconscious. Recently he (Mr. 
Neate) attended a meeting at Oxford of 
some eighty or ninety of those actively en- 
gaged in education, and certainly not re- 
volutionists, and he was in a minority of 
two or three in opposing the idea that it 
was time to open the University to per- 
sons who knew neither Latin nor Greek. 
He himself thought that a revolutionary 
proposal, and denounced it as such, but 
certainly it was adopted by those who 
were not revolutionary men. He had long 
come to the conclusion that the gentlemen 
of England should be absolved from the 
necessity of learning Greek, for the result 
of the present system, in the majority of 
cases, was that gentlemen spent ten or 
twelve years in learning Latin and Greek, 
and nothing else, and knew less of those 
languages than their sisters acquired of 
French and Italian in two years. It was 
beginning to be generally thought at Ox- 
ford that the studies at our schools and 
Universities required re-consideration. The 
Commission had not embraced any advo- 
cate of these new ideas, and he suggested 
that a vacancy, caused by a death which all 
would regret, should be filled up by some 
one of advanced views, say the right hon. 
Member for Calne. If the Bill was to go 
on, it was desirable to have that sort of 
Commission which would have the know- 
ledge and the disposition to avail itself of 
new lights; and clauses ought to be intro- 
duced into the Bill giving the Commis- 
sioners powers in that direction. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets had insisted upon some common points, 
and some of which had reference to West- 
minster School. But first, as regarded 
the site of the school, he must inform the 
hon. and learned Member that a meeting 
was held some time ago in Westminster 
School to consider whether the site should 
be removed, and the majority of the 
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'meeting came to the conclusion that it 
had better be removed, and no doubt it 
| would have been removed into the coun- 
|try if sufficient funds could have been 
| obtained for the purpose. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that the 
foundation boys slept in a dormitory 
formerly occupied by a set of drunken 
and rebellious monks, but the fact was 
that the dormitory of the monks had long 
ago disappeared, and the present dormi- 
tory was built by Lord Burlington. He 
thought, however, that the hon. and 
learned Member had done good service 
by bringing the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House, because the dis- 
cussion had served to show that the pro- 
visions of the Bill ought not to be hastily 
acted upon. Now, as regarded the case 
of Westminster School, he believed that 
the majority of the parents who had boys 
there would rather that their children 
should remain under the instruction of 
their master than reside in their own 
houses. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the system of competition 
was adopted by the Dean and Chapter; 
but it was nothing of the kind, for com- 
petition was established by the original 
statutes of Queen Elizabeth. His right 
hon. Friend who moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill referred in detail to the 
schools therein named, and among others 
he described the provisions under which 
Westminster School would be ranged. 
He was bound to say he thought those 
provisions very insufficient, because there 
was no guarantee that the income which 
the school ought to acquire under the 
statutes of the Church would be obtained 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
The school was in this unfortunate posi- 
tion, that like other grammar schools 
attached to cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion, the educational trust funds were 
|gradually absorbed by the Dean and 
| Chapter, who preferred to fill their own 
'pockets rather than to promote the in- 
‘terest of the schools. When the Bill of 
| 1840 passed the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
'sioners stepped in, and all the profits of 
_the suspended stalls, instead of being 
applied to educational trusts, were put 
into the hands of the Commissioners, and 
made part of the common fund. Now 
one of their first duties was to bring back 
such portions of the fund, and apply 
them strictly to educational purposes ac- 
cording to the statutes. It was perfectly 
clear that the boys on the foundation 
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ought not to be taxed to pay for masters 
for whom the statutes provided out of 
the educational fund. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets would take the advice tendered to 
him by the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire and not press his Motion; 
though, if he did press it, he (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) would be obliged to vote with him. 
When the clauses were considered one by 
one there would be ample opportunity to 
bring forward this matter; and he him- 
self should be prepared with Amendments 
to raise the points on which he had made 
these few remarks. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
take that opportunity of stating that in 
Committee he would ask the House to 
agree to certain Amendments with respect 
to Harrow, which would preserve to the 
people the rights they had enjoyed for 
nearly 300 years under the provisions of 
the will of John Lyons. The tendency of 
public schools was to increase the expense 
of education, and to draw a line which 
would limit their advantages to the sons 
of the rich; and he, as a public schools- 
man, saw that tendency with regret. Feel- 
ing strongly on the point, he would at the 
proper time move an Amendment which 
would secure the rights of the people of 
Harrow. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Neate) had alluded to the 
lamented death of Sir Edmund Head, one 
of the Commissioners. He ventured to 
endorse what had been said on that sub- 
ject, and he would express a hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman would put in Sir 
Edmund Head's place a distinguished man 
of science, who might secure the respect 
and confidence of the public. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he re- 
gretted that no discussion had taken place 
as to what was really the merits of the 
question, the curriculum of education that 
should be adopted in the higher class of 
public schools. He wished to know—and 
it would be interesting to the public also 
—what were the ultimate intentions of 
the House with regard to these great es- 
tablishments? Were they to disregard the 
manifestations of public opinion, and to 
allow the present opportunity to pass 
without taking some decisive steps? By 
the present Bill it was proposed simply to 
change the government of the schools, by 
placing it in the hands of Commissioners ; 
but such Commissioners as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury would not be likely to con- 
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of the schools. He (Mr. Darby Griffith) 
thought that the great body of those in- 
terested in the schools, that is to say, the 
parents and guardians of the boys should 
have some means afforded to express their 
opinion upon the matter. The Commission 
to be appointed would be very much above 
its work, and there were no means of 
knowing what precise changes it would 
effect. Public opinion had been strongly 
expressed as to the modification of certain 
branches of education ; but no response 
was made to that in this Bill. John 
Milton, and many others of the most en- 
lightened men, had condemned the system 
under which boys scraped together some 
Latin and Greek during a period of seven 
or eight years, which, if properly in- 
structed, they might be taught in one, and 
were called upon to string some stupid 
Latin verses together which to be done 
really well required a more advanced stage 
of the powers of the intellect. This sys- 
tem was rather an impediment than other- 
wise to the practical education of our 
youth, when no necessity existed for com- 
position in any of the dead languages. 
The only use to which a dead language 
could be put was to read the author’s 
book in such language. They could not, 
as in the time of Milton, write despatches 
to foreign Courts in that language. He 
was, however, the last person to deprecate 
the knowledge of the dead languages, be- 
lieving that it was the foundation of all 
superior education and was essential to a 
thorough understanding of our own lan- 
guage. But if we had to make a choice 
between the study of them and that of the 
modern sources of information, he should 
be unwilling to determine which ought to 
be given up. If their youth were, how- 
ever, to learn Latin and Greek, they should 
be taught the knowledge of them in the 
easiest and simplest way possible. Before 
the House gave large powers to the go- 
verning bodies of those schools they ought 
to know how they proposed to exercise 
them, under what influences they would 
act, and whether in harmony with public 
opinion. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
joiced to find that the House had arrived 
at the conclusion of making progress with 
the Bill, and of reading it a second time, 
instead of referring it to a Select Com- 
mittee. He felt grateful to his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite for the course he 
had taken in deferring to the wish of 
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on the question, and agreeing to bring for- | dations might not go so far as some thought 
ward the views which he had advocated | they should go, he put it to anyone who 
with such ability in a discussion upon the | had read that Report whether the whole 
Bill, when the House might be able to | tenor and spirit of it were not in a pro- 
entertain them in a manner much more | gressive direction, and especially in re- 
useful and practicable than on the present | ference to what had been said that night? 
occasion. What the Government were | He was glad that the hon. and learned 
afraid of, in regard to this Bill, was, that | Gentleman opposite had challenged the 
if it were to be much examined upon one | expression of his (Sir Stafford Northcote’s) 
particular point of view or another the | right hon. Friend as to commercial educa- 
measure would never make any progress. | tion. He agreed with him in the propriety 
It was now six or seven years since the| of attaching the greatest importance to 
Commission was appointed to examine into | scientific education — not for its commer- 
the system of public schools, to which re-| cial value, but for its own sake. The 
ference had been made, and it was just | whole spirit of the Report was to give 
four years since they presented their Re-| due prominence to scientific education 
port. Since that Report was presented a| from that point of view. He especially 
Bill founded upon it had been introduced | called attention to that most able portion 
every year into either one or the other |of the Report —although it appeared in 
House of Parliament. Upon one occasion | the form of a dissent from it — of their 
a Select Committee had been appointed by | Colleague, Mr. Vaughan, in which he put 
the House of Lords, before which a great | forward the claims of science as the basis 
deal of evidence was taken and counsel | of education in a manner which excited 
heard, and the subject had been fully con-| their admiration, and only led them to 
sidered from that point of view especially | regret that his views were not incorporated 
which had been touched upon by the noble | with the Report. The Commissioners were 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Viscount | anxious to improve as far as possible the 
Enfield) and other hon. Gentlemen. They | higher education of the country. The 
had now come to that point at which it| point he thought they had to consider 
was desirable, if anything could be done | was not so much how the education of 
in the matter, to make a move onwards. | the inhabitants of a particular locality or 
He was afraid that if they referred the | of a particular class could be best pro- 
Bill to a Select Committee they would | vided for, but, assuming it was desirable 
simply be losing another year. And, after | that the highest education of the country 
all, what was a Select Committee to do! should be toa great extent of a classical 
with the subject? If it were to hear evi- | character, but at the same time that it 
dence on the subject and go into the whole} should also embrace other fields of learn- 
question, of course the inquiry would go | ing, they considered how far and in what 
through the whole Session. He very much | way those schools charged with imparting 
doubted whether the deliberations of any | that education could be best organized and 
Select Committee would prevail over all | be brought into harmony one with another. 
that had been done by preceding inquiries. | The Commissioners said that if they im- 
On the other hand, if the Select Com-| proved the higher education, and did it 
mittee were not to take evidence, but only | in schools which were well organized, and 
to confine themselves to the evidence al-| opened those schools at proper times for 
ready taken, that would be tantamount to | those who might wish to avail themselves 
the discussion of the question of principle, | of them, they would indirectly—though 
upon which the House was as capable of | it was not their main object — supply the 
forming an opinion as any Committee, and | wants of a particular locality and of a 
as to which they could not bind the House. | particular class. They did not deal with 
Referring to the discussion which had just | endowments as if they had been given 
taken place, he was really very much sur- | for the benefit of particular inhabitants, 
prised at the tone taken in regard to the|such as those of London, Harrow, or 
meaning and tenor of this Bill. Astranger| Rugby, because they saw that the 
coming into the House, and not knowing | state of things and circumstances had 
the nature of the Report made by the| very much changed since those endow- 
Public Schools Commission, would think | ments were first given. They believed 
that the proposal was one of a reactionary | that the main object of those who made 
and narrow-minded character. On the | those endowments was to improve the edu- 
contrary, though some of their recommen- | cation of the people of the country, though 
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no doubt the special desire of some persons 
was to improve the education of their 
particular neighbourhood or the education 
of the poor or of some particular class. 
But they must remember that the state of 
the country and the means of communica- 
tion between one place and another were 
very different now to what they were when 
those endowments were made. The num- 
ber of schools was also much smaller 
than it was present. The Commissioners 
thought that the founders, if they were 
living now, would act very differently in 
effecting their object than they had done 
when they made those endowments. And 
when they made the proposal with regard 
to Harrow School they had to take into 
account the fact that the inhabitants of 
Harrow had now the benefit not only of 
their own school, but of the schools estab- 
lished in the different parts of England, to 
which it was comparatively easy for them 
to send their boys. That argument applied 
with still greater force to the schools of 
the metropolis. It was open to the in- 
habitants of the metropolis, not only te 
educate their boys at Westminster, the 
Charterhouse, or the other schools estab- 
lished here, but to send them to Harrow, 
Rugby, Shrewsbury, Winchester, or any 
of the other schools scattered throughout 
the kingdom. And that was a compensa- 
tion to them for any exclusive advantage 
they might lose by the transfer of any of 
their own schools to a greater distance. 
They also came to the conclusion, from the 
examination of the schools in which this 
education was given, that the boys could 
be best educated, on the whole, at board- 
ing schools. They therefore thought it 
desirable that there should be an ade- 
quate number of boarding schools, which 
would be just of as much importance 


to the people of London as to the in-| gress of the Bill. 


habitants of any particular town. But 
they also came to the conclusion that if 
they were to have those boarding schools, 
it was desirable that they should be, as 
far as possible, in the country—not at any 
great distance from the metropolis—but 
in situations where the boys would have 
the advantage of good playgrounds and 
country air. They considered that if a 
certain number of schools were removed 
out of the metropolis to the country, those 
schools would be more useful even to the 
people of the metropolis themselves than 
they would be if they were allowed to 
remain. Looking, then, to the four 
schools under their immediate view— 
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namely, Westminster, the Charterhouse, 
Merchant Taylors’, and St. Paul's, they 
thought it was desirable they should have 
both boarding schools and day schools 
available to the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. By removing Westminster and the 
Cherterhouse Schools to a reasonable dis- 
tance from the metropolis, and by greatly 
improving the position of the day schools 
in the metropolis, they felt that they 
would be doing the best for the metropolis 
itself. He had merely referred to these 
points, rather than have entered into any 
discussion of them, in order that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets might know that they 
had not been overlooked in the considera- 
tion of this subject. The conclusions ar- 
rived at might, or might not, be right ; 
but he should be able to defend the views 
put forward when the propér time arrived. 
With regard to the point raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, they 
had not overlooked the claims of persons 
of moderate means; but, looking to the 
cireumstances of the country at the pre- 
sent time, and considering the advantages 
of these schools if thrown open to compe- 
tition, the great object they had had in 
view was to throw them open to competi- 
tion among those who would endeavour to 
qualify for them. With regard to the 
Charterhouse, it was desired that it should 
as far as possible be thrown open to com- 
petition. He certainly felt the force of 
the interesting speech that had been de- 
livered upon the subject by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and he agreed with much he had said; 
and he thought the Government were 
much indebted to him for his having con- 
fined himself to stating his views upon 
the subject, and in not delaying the pro- 
He might say that the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire, that 
this question should be discussed in Com- 
mittee, would be accepted, and he had no 
doubt that when the Bill was committed 
notice would be given of some practical 
Amendments which might be discussed 
with great advantage. 

Mx. AYRTON wished to know whether 
the Government would undertake to defer 
the further progress of the Bill until the 
Report on grammar and endowed schools, 
to which so much care had been devoted, 
had been presented ? 

Mr. WALPOLE was unable to say 
when the Report would be in the hands of 
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Members, but he would undertake that it 
should be very shortly laid upon the table. 
He would fix the Committee for Thurs- 
day, the 27th February, and between this 
and then he would inform the hon. and 
learned Member whether he would pro- 
ceed with the Committee before that Re- 
port was presented. It was very desirable 
they should have the Report, if possible, 
before going into Committee on the Bill. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 27th February. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 


LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Tue Eart or MAYO, on rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to renew 
for a limited period the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension (Ireland) Act, said, The Act 
which passed this House in the month of 
May last for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland expires on the first 
day of next month, and anybody who has 
watched events during the last six months 
cannot be surprised that the Government 
should feel it their duty to ask Parliament 
to continue for a limited period those ex- 
traordinary powers which on three dif- 
ferent occasions it has felt it necessary 
to confide to the present Government. 1 
am sure the House will agree with me 
when [ say that a more irksome duty 
than that which I am called upon to 
perform to-night can hardly fall to the 
lot of any Minister; but so deep is my 
conviction and that of my Colleagues of 
the necessity of the measure which I am 
about to propose that we feel we should 
be guilty of betraying our duty and desert- 
ing our post if we did not express to the 
House our conviction that it is absolutely 





essential for the peace of the sister coun- 
try, and for the continuance of the en- | 
deavours made by the late and the present | 
Government to frustrate and destroy the | 
efforts of the Fenian conspiracy, that Par- | 
liament should grant a renewal of the, 
powers with which we are at present in- | 
vested. It is for this reason we feel it 
our duty to ask the House to continue | 
the existing Act. So far as Ireland is 
concerned the efforts of this Fenian con- 
spiracy, which has existed for four long 
years, appear to be greatly paralyzed, the 
leaders of the movement seem to have 
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transferred their more active exertions to 
this side of the water; and the people of 
this country have within the last few 
months been astonished to find that in 
some of the great centres of our population 
there exists an active conspiracy, whose 
avowed object is the promotion of rebellion 
in Ireland, and the severance of that coun- 
try from the Crown and Government of 
Great Britain. There is no doubt that 
this conspiracy, carried on with great skill 
and secresy, has existed amongst us for a 
considerable time ; and its course, so far as 
England is concerned, has been marked by 
the commission of crimes which are hap- 
pily unparalleled in the history of this coun- 
try. I believe that by the occurrences which 
have taken place on this side of the Chan- 
nel the true character of the movement has 
been made manifest. At all events they 
have shown the recklessness and daring of 
the leaders and the lengths to which they 
will go for the purpose of carrying out 
their designs. Though the movement in 
Ireland has happily not been character- 
ized by those crimes which have been 
committed in England, late occurrences 
in Ireland have shown that a very 
considerable activity on the part of the 
conspirators still prevails there. It ap- 
pears that for some time it has been 
the plan of those who direct the move- 
ments of the brotherhood in Ireland to 
endeavour by isolated outrages to keep 
up a state of alarm and excitement in 
the minds of the population. We are 
also in possession of information which 
enables us to say that in America and 
on the continent of Europe the members 
of the Fenian conspiracy are busy. The 
same features still characterize all the 


| movements of the conspirators, and show 


us that the Fenian society is guided 
and ruled by men who have altogether 
thrown off their allegiance to the Bri- 
tish Crown, and who boast that they are 
no longer subjects of the Queen — the 
greater portion of them being men who 
were born within the limits of the United 
Kingdom, but who have really transferred 
their allegiance to another Power. This 
is a feature not met with in any other 
conspiracy that has ever affected the safety 
of this country. The leaders of the so- 
ciety are beyond the grasp of this coun- 
try ; they are the subjects of a foreign 
Power, and consequently are out of the 
reach of British laws. It appears to me 
to be a very lamentable circumstance 
that the greater portion of the persons 

















who are devoting themselves to the fur- 
therance of the objects of the Fenian Bro- 
therhood did not follow the bright ex- 
ample set them by the great majority of 
the citizens of their adopted country. I 
do not believe that a more remarkable 
spectacle was ever exhibited to the world 
than that which followed the close of 
the civil war in America, when the enor- 
mous number of men who had been en- 
gaged in a great war returned imme- 
diately, with the greatest ease, and ap- 
parently with the utmost willingness, to 
the occupations of peace. You will see 
now in America men employed in the 
counting-house, in shops, in railway-sta- 
tions, in schools—in all the peaceful occu- 
pations—who, but a very short time ago, 
were leading battalions to victory in “ all 
the pomp and circumstance of war,” sur- 
rounded by all that makes war attrac- 
tive. The class to whom I allude, and 
among whom are, I am sorry to say, 
a great many of my countrymen, have 
not followed that praiseworthy example. 
It appears that for the persons engaged 
in this Fenian conspiracy industry has no 
charm, and peace no attraction ; for no 
sooner was the great civil war over than, 
instead of turning their attention to the 
arts of peace, they directed their energies 
to the promotion of rebellion, and to the 
raising of the flag of civil war in their own 
country; and thus we see men who had 
only recently been engaged in a desperate 
struggle for the maintenance of the union 
and integrity of their adopted country en- 
tering into an undertaking which had for 
its object the declaration of civil war and 
the disruption of the country in which they 
were born. These are the men to whom 
must be attributed in a great degree the 
misfortunes which this Fenian conspiracy 
have brought upon the country. I said 
before that they are beyond our reach. 
They are out of this country; and I think 
it is the duty of the Government to take 
every means to keep them where they 
are. It is clear that those men who 
are known as American-Irish are the 
leaders of the movement ; and, lest there 
should be any doubt as to the effect 
of the measure—of which I am about to 
propose the renewal—I shall read from a 
New York paper, which is supposed to 
represent to a great extent the opinions of 
the Fenians in America, a short extract, 
which shows, beyond question, how useful 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
has been. In the New York People I find 
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this statement, under the head of “Advice 
to the Brotherhood in Ireland ”— 


“For the men in Ireland to attempt to supply 
themselves with arms even where they have means 
to buy them would be hazardous as well as inef- 
fective while the habeas corpus remains sus- 
pended. Let there be no more foolish demonstra- 
tions then. Let the ‘men in the gap’ bide their 
time patiently, but resolutely, nor ever make ano- 
ther attempt to strike at their country’s oppres- 
sors until they shall find them right under their 
blows. Besides, the men at home require some 
rest now, in order to recover from the shock of 
their late defeats. Let them take it while they 
may. In England and Scotland, however, there 
is no need for so much secresy and caution. The 
habeas corpus is not yet suspended in these coun- 
tries. The work of Fenian propagandism should 
be urged on vigorously and incessantly there. 
Every Irishman capable of bearing arms should, 
as soon as initiated, be instructed to furnish him- 
self with a rifle or a revolver and with the ammu- 
nition requisite for their use, provided he can af- 
ford it ; but when procured he should lay them 
secretly by in some safe place, and say nothing 
about them to any one except his immediate su- 
perior officer.” 


I think the events of the last six months 
show that the members of the Fenian 
Brotherhood have followed that advice 
almost to the letter. But, in asking the 
House to renew the Act, I conceive it 
to be my duty to show what the Go- 
vernment have done in conformity with 
the provisions of the Act, and in the exer- 
cise of the powers reposed in them. The 
number of persons now in custody under 
warrants signed by the Lord Lieutenant is 
96; of whom 83 are in Mountjoy Prison 
under uniform treatment. The number 
of persons arrested from the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1867, to the 3lst of January, 1868, 
was 265. In January, 1867, there were 
arrested 14; in February, 21 ; in March, 
111; in April, 31; in May, 7; in June, 
38; inJuly, 8. During August, Septem- 
ber, and October, there were only two 
arrests; but I am sorry to say that in the 
last three months—November, December, 
and January—we found it necessary to 
exercise the powers given us by the Act 
to a greater extent. During these three 
months there were 33 arrests. The total 
number arrested since the renewal of the 
Act, on the Ist of June last, is therefore 
81. It is rather interesting, and I. think 
very important, to trace the occupations 
of the persons against whom it has been 
found necessary to apply the provisions of 
the Act suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act. In almost every instance—lI believe 
I may say in every instance—it has been 
shown beyond doubt that those men who 
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have been arrested were implicated in the 
conspiracy. The warrants were limited 
to those who were known to be leaders, 
and we have never exercised the power 
of arrest against those who were merely 
dupes, who were following the advice 
of those who ought to know better, 
and had not the opportunity of judging 
for themselves. 1 have before me an 
analysis of the occupations of the 265 
persons who were arrested. There were 
designated as “ officers” 10; professional 
men and clerks 25; artizans 90; farmers 
11 ; labourers 66 ; shop-keepers and shop- 
assistants 28; miscellaneous 35. The 
class of miscellaneous includes 4 mer- 
chants, 6 National school teachers, 5 
sailors, and 10 men of no stated employ- 
ment. That shows how small a number 
of the class, which is in Ireland the most 
numerous and the most important, have 
engaged in these treasonable practices. I 
regard it as a matter of special congratula- 
tion that of the whole number of 265 
persons arrested last year eleven only were 
occupiers of land. It will not be neces- 
sary for me, as a full discussion must 
shortly take place on the state of Ireland 
—a discussion which we are anxious shall 
take place—to enter at any length into 
that part of the question at present, but 
when it does come on hon. Members, I 
think, will do well to bear in mind this 
most significant fact, that while 90 arti- 
zans, 66 labourers, 28 shop-keepers and 
assistants, and 35 persons of various miscel- 
laneous occupations have been arrested for 
treasonable practices, only 11 persons were 
imprisoned who were connected with the 
occupation of landin Ireland. Those num- 
bers also show how entirely confined the 
participation in these seditious treasonable 
practices has been to the lower class of the 
community—almost to the lowest class— 
and to those who are supposed to have 
the least education, knowledge, and oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves, The 
Fenians themselves have declared, both in 
their speeches and writings, that the great 
difficulty they have had in Ireland has 
been that they never could get any man 
who has anything to lose to join them, 
and that their adherents were composed of 
men who had no stake in the country, and 
who were the most reckless and unthink- 
ing class of the community. The whole 
history of the conspiracy shows, and in 
this I am confirmed by all the inquiries I 
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rience in the matter than most men— 
that no Irish resident of character, position, 
and intelligence has become, or attempted 
to become, an active leader in this move- 
ment, There is another remarkable fact 
connected with the figures I have given. 
Of the 265 persons who were arrested not 
less than ninety-five—and among them are 
included many of the principal men ar- 
rested—had been recently in America, 
many of them having passed a great deal 
of their life in that country. It is impos- 
sible to say exactly the precise occupations 
which they carried on in America. We 
have usually only their own statements on 
this point, but the fact is patent that a 
large proportion of them have come from 
the other side of the Atlantic. I wish 
also to impress on the House that, notwith- 
standing the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, we have availed ourselves of 
the ordinary tribunals of the country as 
much as possible. Upwards of fifty of 
these persons arrested under warrant 
were afterwards committed for trial by 
the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
Throughout the whole of our dealings 
with this conspiracy we have never de- 
viated from the policy we first laid down— 
the policy of prevention—we have never 
allowed any person whom we knew to be 
actively engaged in promoting this conspi- 
racy to remain at large. Insinuations 
were, indeed, thrown out on more than one 
oceasion last year—but which never took 
any other form than that of mere insinua- 
tion—that the Government had allowed 
treasonable practices to go on, in order 
ultimately to strike a more severe blow at 
the conspiracy. But although such a 
course might possibly be justified on the 
grounds of policy, it could not in our 
opinion be justified on the grounds of 
morality. We have held it to be the duty 
of the Government in a time of dangerous 
conspiracy, to endeavour to thwart on 
every occasion at the first moment the 
designs of the conspirators, and I can con- 
ceive nothing more cruel than that the 
Government should play with such a 
movement as this for the purpose of 
making some great effort to crush it by 
the strong arm of military force. The 
course which has hitherto been pursued, 
has been perfectly successful. The objects 
of the Fenians were avowed — namely, 
war to the knife and rebellion against the 
power of this country; but such has been 


have made—and from the position I have| the nature of the precautions we have 
the honour to fill, I possess more expe- taken that, with the exception of the 
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rising of the 5th of March—an abortive 
attempt, which was put down in about 
twenty-four hours—nothing like an armed 
movement has taken place in the country. 
We have, in almost every instance, been 
able to thwart the plans and stop the 
designs of these men before any serious 
event occurred. To give particular in- 
stances, I would mention that during the 
last few weeks two notorious conspirators 
who were engaged in the rising of the 5th 
of March, and who, from all the informa- 
tion we received, were men of the most 
desperate character, lately appeared in the 
country. They had not been many days 
in Ireland before one of them was ar- 
rested by the police in Dublin in the most 
gallant manner. He has been tried, and 
I am informed by a telegram to-day that 
he has been sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. Another man who ap- 
peared in another part of Ireland, and who 
was known to have taken a prominent part 
in a number of outrages at Cork, was by 
the unceasing activity of the police arrested 
and has been committed for trial at the 
next assizes. These circumstances show 
that these men must know that they 
cannot come to this country with impu- 
nity, or carry on their treasonable prac- 
tices with any hope of success ; for even 
before they arrive in the country the Go- 
vernment are fully informed of their de- 
signs, and though a little difficulty has 
been experienced at times, there has sel- 
dom been any failure in bringing them to 
justice. There is a very remarkable fact 
that the House ought to be aware of. 
The number of persons pointed out and 
described to the Government before the 
rising of the 5th of March as military 
leaders, or men of military experience 
who had come from America to Ire- 
land, was about 43. I have taken pains 
to ascertain the fate of these men. The 
statements made to the Government about 
them proved to be quite true. Out of 
these 43, the 3 principal leaders never ar- 
rived in the country at all; 1 died before 
he was brought to trial, and of those who 
did arrive, 20 being arrested were brought 
to trial and sentenced to various periods of 
punishment. Out of 18 remaining, there 
were only 3 who took an active part and 
who were persons of importance. ‘Those 
who were amenable to justice and who 
have not been dealt with according to law, 
are for the most part in exile, and do not 
desire to come again to Ireland, and the 
rest have been subjected to the punishment 
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of their offences. That shows these men, 
if anything can do it, how impossible it 
is for them to carry on their designs 
with the smallest success. Everyone must 
have observed the invariable course of 
the painful scenes which have occurred. 
At the trial of all these men there has 
been the same scene of the prisoner in the 
dock, the informer in the witness-box, 
certain conviction and sure punishment. 
It is also to be remarked that everyone 
throughout these transactions who has 
been called upon to act in the performance 
of his duties, from the humblest police- 
man to the highest Judge—everyone, wit- 
nesses, jurymen, and those engaged in carry- 
ing out the law—have discharged this most 
painful duty with loyalty, faithfulness, 
and fearlessness. Great personal risk has 
been undergone by many of those men, 
and particularly by those connected with 
the two police forces of the country. Re- 
peated attempts at assassination have been 
made upon men who were merely doing 
their duty, and I am sorry to say that in 
some three or four cases those attempts 
were successful. The Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police, who have invariably be- 
haved with a zeal, a courage, and a 
fidelity which has been equalled only by 
the men of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
have perhaps more than any other body 
been thrown into contact with these despe- 
radoes, and have discharged their duties in a 
manner which entitles them to the highest 
praise. The list of the outrages inflicted 
on them since the commencement of the 
Fenian conspiracy, though not a long is 
still a very painful one. I find that Con- 
stable Charles O’ Neill on the 29th of April, 
1866, was shot by a pistol bullet in the 
stomach by a man named Kearney, and 
died the same day; Constable Patrick 
Keenan on the 3lst of October, 1867, 
was shot by a pistol bullet, and died after 
seven days; Sergeant Stephen Kelly on 
the 31st of October, 1867, was shot in the 
stomach, and for three weeks he was at 
the point of death, but happily he re- 
covered, though he is still an invalid; 
Constable Matthew Donaghue on the 20th 
of October, 1867, was fired at by a man 
who attempted to assassinate a Crown wit- 
ness, but not injured. Three or four other 
men have been permanently disabled by 
wounds received in the discharge of their 
duty connected with the Fenian conspiracy, 
and have been obliged to retire from the 
force with marks of severe personal injury; 
which I am afraid they will bear to the 
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day of their deaths. I refer to these 
lamentable cases, not to raise undue ani- 
mosity against the members of this con- 
spiracy, but merely to remind the House 
how much we are indebted to the courage 
and fidelity of those men who are daily, at 
the risk of their lives, engaged in main- 
taining the public peace and upholding the 
authority of the law. In asking the House 
to continue this Act, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose that it should be re. 
newed for a longer period than has hitherto 
been done. Looking to the aspect of the 
Fenian conspiracy, it is not, I think pos- 
sible to anticipate that things will assume 
so favourable a condition as would justify 
the House in allowing the Act for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act to ex- 
pire during the present Session. I am 
certain it would not be safe, looking to the 
experience of the past, to permit the Act to 
expire at a time when for several months 
Parliament might not be sitting, and when, 
if there was a revival of activity, it would 
be impossible to obtain a renewal of these 
powers. What the Government therefore 
propose is, that, with the sanction of the 
House, the Act should be continued for 
one year longer, or till March, 1869; and 
provision will be made in the Bill that, 
in the event of Parliament not being in 
Session at the time, its operation will ex- 
tend until three weeks after the next 
meeting of Parliament—so as to enable 
this House, in the case of a new Parlia- 
ment being elected, to express its opinion 
at the earliest possible opportunity, whe- 
ther this Act should be further continued 
or be allowed to expire. No one who has 
been actively connected with the adminis- 
tration of the powers given to the Govern- 
ment under the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act can avoid being thoroughly 
convinced of all the inconveniences and 
dangers which attend the conferring of 
such powers on the Executive. I own 
that in the suspension of that which we 
all regard as a great bulwark of our Jiber- 
ties there are disadvantages of the very 
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doubt it is a measure which nothing but 
the greatest necessity and the gravest na- 
tional peril could justify ; but I think it 
is clear from the experience of the past 
that, with all the objections and draw- 
backs. which naturally surround them, 
these great powers can be exercised and 
administered without any real danger to 
the liberties of the people. The Habeas 
Corpus Act has now been suspended in 
Ireland for a considerable period ; yet no- 
body can fairly say that in consequence 
thereof there is not as much freedom of 
action, freedom of discussion, freedom of 
thought, freedom of writing and speaking 
in that country as in any other part of the 
kingdom. Indeed, the only freedom which 
has really been interfered with under this 
measure is the freedom to rebel, and that 
has been thoroughly and completely re- 
strained. Therefore, it is with the fullest 
conviction of the absolute necessity of the 
case—and also with the feeling that if the 
Government is further intrusted with these 
powers, we shall be able to exercise them, 
as we have hitherto done, without inter- 
fering with the constitutional privileges of 
our fellow-subjects, in the most efficacious 
way for the speedy repression and, I hope, 
the ultimate extinction of this painful con- 
spiracy—that I now have no hesitation in 
asking the House for leave to introduce 
this Bill. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
further continue the Act of the twenty-ninth 
year of the reign of [ler present Majesty, chap- 
ter one, intituled “An Act to empower the 
Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Go- 
vernors of Ireland to apprehend and detain for a 
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| limited time such Persons as he or they shall 


suspect of conspiring against Her Majesty’s Per- 
son and Government.”—( The Earl of Mayo.) 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he should have 
been surprised if the Government had not 
brought in this Bill; but he must say he 
was much surprised at the manner in 
which they had brought it in. He should 
have imagined after all the discussions 
which had been going on in England, after 


greatest magnitude, and therefore in asking | all the speeches made upon every platform 
for the renewal of these powers I do not|jin England during the last six months, 
wish to conceal from the House the gravity | after the expression of the opinion by 
of the proceeding. But I believe there is| statesmen of all parties, and even by lead- 
not a man in Ireland really anxious for the | ing Members of the Government that the 
peace and wellbeing of the country who | Trish question was one which recommended 
does not know that an absolute necessity | itself to the Government’s grave and se- 
exists for this measure, and who would not | rious ‘consideration, that they would not 
experience something like a feeling of dis- have had a Bill introduced for the con- 
may if he thought the House would not tinuance of the suspension of the Habeas 


continue it for a certain time longer. 
The Earl of Mayo 
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given or Motion made for any measure for 
the amelioration or the pacification of Ire- 
land. His noble Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had given no notice of 
any measure on the Irish Church, on the 
land question, or on education—the three 
great questions which agitated the public 
mind in Ireland. He (Mr. Bagwell) could 
not but regret his noble Friend’s reticence 
on these vital subjects, because like every 
other Irish gentlemanz, he (Mr. Bagwell) 
was sincerely anxious to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in repressing a 
conspiracy dangerous alike to Ireland and 
England. 
Irish gentleman to strengthen the hands 
of the Government; but what were they 
to think if the Government said, ‘‘ We 
propose nothing for the amelioration of the 
country >” He was much afraid it was 
the old story—the twice-told tale of coer- 
cion, coercion, coercion—and nothing but 
coercion. In the course of the observa- 
tions made by his noble Friend, he said 
the great object the Government had in 
view was prevention. But there was a 
speech made at the end of the autumnal 
Session by the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, in which he said that the 
funeral processions with reference to the 
Manchester men were strictly legal. He 
thought his noble Friend said the same 
thing in this House. [The Earl of Mayo: 
I never said anything of the sort.] Well, 
but did his noble Friend mean to say that 
Lord Derby had not said the processions 
were not illegal and could not be stopped? 
Did his noble Friend mean to say that his 
chief had not said that? If Lord Derby 
had not said so, then the people of the 
United Kingdom had been grossiy misled 
by the newspaper press. The processions 
did take place with the consent and ap- 
probation, he might say, of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. After 
the procession in Dublin the Government 
thought the thing was going rather too 
far, and they stopped all further proces- 
sions; and not only that, but they actually 
prosecuted people for attending a gathering 
which the head of the executive power in 
this country had declared was perfectly 
legal. Now, if that was prevention he 
did not know the meaning of the term. 
He must say that the noble Lord (the 
Earl of Mayo) had made an exceedingly 
temperate speech —a speech which, if it 
had been preceded by a Notice of any mea- 
sure which the Government thought fit to 
bring forward for the amelioration or paci- 
fication of Ireland, he (Mr. Bagwell) would 
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be the last man in that House to find fault 
with. The noble Lord had made a speech 
upon a subject with which he was tho- 
roughly conversant—a speech most credit- 
able to him under the circumstances of 
grave difficulty in which he was placed. 
Now, the noble Lord said, that all through 
this Fenian conspiracy only eleven farmers 
were found to be connected with it in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Bagwell) had not thought 
there were so many; but his noble Friend 
took very good care not to say how much 
sympathy with the conspiracy was shown 
by the farmers of Ireland. There were 
two ways of promoting rebellion—one was 
by a man openly taking the field at the 
risk of life and liberty, and defying the 
power of the Crown ; another way was to 
sympathize with rebels, and do all in one’s 
power to shelter them from the conse- 
quences of their acts. Now, if the farmers 
of Ireland were contented, would they be 
sympathizers with that state of crime and 
rebellion which they knew must be more 
injurious to their interests than to those 
of any other class in the country? If 
sympathy were not shown by the farmers, 
this conspiracy could not be carried on for 
a week by those wretched people who 
talked sedition in public houses, aided by 
a few ‘‘rowdies” from America; and 
what was more, it would not be sympa- 
thized with if the Government brought in 
measures which would satisfy the Irish 
people. He should like to know whether 
the Bill now about to be brought in was 
exactly the same as the last one? [The 
Earl of Mayo: Itis.} He (Mr. Bagwell) 
was glad to hear it. He concurred in the 
expediency of continuing the Act for a 
considerable time, as it was highly unde- 
sirable that irritating measures of this 
description should be constantly brought 
under renewal. He must bear testimony 
to the mildness with which the powers 
given by the last Bill were exercised. The 
police and the magistrates had acted ad- 
mirably; and he must also say that if any 
mistakes had been committed, the blame 
lay with the Government, who directed 
the police and the magistrates, and not 
with either of the latter. Now, he did 
hope that in the course of discussions 
which would shortly be raised, the Go- 
vernment would tell the House and the 
country what they really meant to do. 
They had been asked that very night, and 
on the previous night as well, when they 
meant to bring in the promised Bill for 
the reform of the representation of the 
people in Ireland. Well, that had been 
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put off yesterday, and on that evening also 
no satisfactory answer had been given to 
the question. The question would be 
asked of the Government next week whe- 
ther they intended to bring in a measure 
to satisfy the tenant farmers of Ireland? 
Would the same answer be given that had 
been given to the question respecting the 
Irish Reform Bill? There was a ques- 
tion to be put by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire), and it was to be 
hoped that in the discussion which would 
ensue upon it the Government would tell 
the House what they were about to do 
—because he declared that if the present 
Government had not made up their minds 
to take up and deal with the Irish ques- 
tion, they ought not to be allowed to sit 
longer on the Treasury Benches. He said 
that without the slightest wish to replace 
them by Gentlemen sitting on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, because he 
thought, from the composition of the pre- 
sent Government, they were more Irish 
than a Government composed of Gentle- 
men now in Opposition would be. He 
had no intention of opposing the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, but sincerely hoped the 
Government would declare what their 
policy towards Ireland would be. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by the 
Earl of Mayo, Mr. Secretary Garnorne 
Harpy, and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 28. } 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee of Public Accounts nominated :-— 
Mr. Curtpers, Viscount Crannorne, Mr. ALGERNON 
Ecerroy, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Howes, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Laine, Mr. Pottarp-Urqunart, and Mr. 
Sgexy. 


Ifouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Ten o'clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 17, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Puniic Buis—First Reading— 
Registration of Writs (Scotland) * (15); Con- 
secration of Churehyards Act (1867) Amend- 
ment * (16). 

Commitice—East London Museum Site (12). 


HARBOUR AND COAST DEFENCES. 
QUESTION, 


Tae Eart or AIRLIE rose to ask 
the Under Secretary for War, Whether 


Mr. Bagwell 
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any Steps have yet been taken to carry 
out the Recommendations of the Defence 
Commission (1860) with regard to the 
Construction of Floating Batteries for 
Purposes of Harbour and Coast Defence ? 
The noble Earl remarked that the subject 
of his Question appeared to him to be of 
the greatest importance, and that it would 
consequently be necessary for him to make 
a somewhat lengthened statement respect- 
ing it. Several years ago a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the expediency of providing 
for the defence of the country by means 
of the construction of fortifications at 
certain points. The Commissioners pre- 
sented their Report in the year 1860. 
They recommended that the dockyards 
should be placed in a complete state of 
defence, and that to attain this object 
fortifications should be constructed, and 
supplemented by floating batteries. Now, 
in order to show what kind of vessels the 
Commissioners had in their mind he 
would read the following extract from 
their Report :— 

“ The vessels to be constructed for the purposes 
of harbour defence should be divested of all quali- 
ties that are not necessary for this kind of ser- 
vice, in order to reduce the expense of building, 
and to prevent them from being detached on other 
duties.”” 

The vessels which in the opinion of the 
Commissioners it was expedient to construct 
were not intended to be sea-going ships, 
but were meant for the defence of our 
harbours and coasts, and for that purpose 
alone. Since that Commission reported a 
great deal of fresh light had been shown 
on this subject, and in 1865 we had the 
experience of the American War. In that 
year a Committee of naval officers was ap- 
pointed by the then First Lord of the 
Admiralty to report on Captain Coles’s 
plan of turret-ships. The Committee re- 
commended that the turret system should 
be tried, and that a sea-going vessel should 
be built by way of experiment. They 
expressed, however, strong doubts as to 
whether this particular mode of construc- 
tion was adapted to sea-going ships, though 
they expressed no doubt whatever as to 
its being suited for vessels intended for 
the defence of our coasts and harbours. 
He was glad to notice that his noble 
Friend the Chairman of that Committee 
was in his place, because he would be able 
to correct him in the event of his making 
any misstatement respecting the recom- 
mendations of that Committee. Well, 
the Committee, after giving their opinion on 
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the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of this mode of construction, expressed 
themselves in these terms— 

“We fully recognize the great advantages of 
the revolving turret system of armament as ap- 
plied to floating batteries and harbour and coast 
defences, to which they are, in a great measure, 
confined, as vessels on the Monitor plan can be 
built so low as to render it most difficult to hit 
them, and in which the unlimited training of the 
turrets would not be interfered with by masts or 
other obstructions. A floating battery of this de- 
scription, even with one turret only, would be 
most formidable, for if the turret were disabled 
she could haul out of action under the protection 
of her consort.” 

He believed he was correct in stating that 
there was an almost universal concurrence 
of opinion that, for purposes of coast and 
harbour defence and for occasional service 
in the Channel, turret vessels were superior 
to every other class of ship. There was 
a universal opinion that they could carry 
a heavier armament and heavier armour- 
plates. Indeed, as a matter of fact, vessels 
of this sort had for the last four or five 
years carried guns much heavier than any 
which had been placed on board other 
ships. The Hercules, the last of our 
broadside iron-clad ships which had been 
launched, and the strongest broadside iron- 
clad afloat, carried iron plates nine inches 
thick over the part where she was most 
heavily plated; but so far back as the 
autumn of 1864 the Americans had 
launched a vessel carrying a turret fifteen 
inches thick. With regard, however, to the 
form best adapted for a sea-going ship, the 
greatest possible variety of opinion existed. 
This being the case he should have thought 
the proper course would have been to con- 
struct, in the first instance, those vessels 
which were absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of placing our dockyards in a 
position of security, and to proceed with 
great caution and deliberation in building 
those other vessels in regard to which 
there existed so great a diversity of opi- 
nion. But it seemed that exactly the 
opposite course was adopted. We had 
spent £11,000,000 in the construction of 
what were termed iron-clad cruizers. Of 
these all, except four, were broadside ves- 
sels, and we had got together a collection 
of vessels hardly any two of which carried 
the same armament, or had the same rate 
of speed or draught of water, while some 
of them were of such prodigious size that 
there were very few harbours in the 
world which they could enter; and he 
believed he was correct in saying that they 
could not be docked in any dock except 
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that of Malta; while, to add to the incon- 
venience, many of them could not carry 
more than three or four days’ coal. Now, 
it was said that we must have cruizers to 
protect our trade; but what, he would 
ask, was meant by the protection of our 
trade? Did it mean that our merchant 
vessels should be so protected in time of 
war that our merchants could carry on 
their trade as in time of peace? If so, 
we should have to undertake a task which 
was very difficult and well nigh impossible. 
The trade of the world had so grown, we 
had thrown open our trade to foreign 
shipping so completely, and competition 
for the carrying of this great trade was so 
sharp, that a very slight difference in the 
rates of freight and insurance would soon 
induce a merchant to ship his goods on 
board a vessel belonging to one country 
rather on board a vessel belonging to ano- 
ther; so that, in the event of a great war, 
it would be next to impossible to prevent 
a great portion of our trade being trans- 
ferred to neutral bottoms. If by protecting 
trade was meant protecting our coasts 
and preventing a blockade of our harbours, 
then he went to the fullest extent with 
those who were in favour of building vessels 
for the protection of our trade. We had 
an enormous amount of capital embarked 
in our merchant ships; but supposing those 
ships were to suffer, even then our trade 
would not be annihilated. Our commerce 
would, in fact, be carried on in neutral 
vessels. He did not think anyone could 
contradict him when he said that those 
armed ships, to which he had been refer- 
ring, were the vessels best suited not only 
to the defence of our dockyards, but also 
to the protection of our commercial har- 
bours. He put it to any naval man whe- 
ther a small number of those vessels sta- 
tioned at, say, the mouth of the Thames, 
would not prevent a blockade of sea-going 
vessels very much their superior in number 
and size? The Americans would tell us 
now, if their opinion on the subject were 
asked, they had discovered a mode of 
constructing vessels which would render a 
blockade of the United States by any ma- 
ritime Power quite impossible. We knew 
that during the late war in America, not- 
withstanding the number of vessels which 
had been destroyed, so far from the trade 
of the United States being destroyed, the 
imports of that country during the last 
two or three years of the struggle were 
much larger than they had been at any 
former period. That was a practical proof 
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that so long as a country could keep its 
ports open its trade might be carried on 
even though its merchant shipping were 
swept from the seas. On the other hand, 
if we were engaged in war against another 
maritime Power, and that, owing to a want 
of proper defences, a blockade was esta- 
blished on our coasts, what would be our 
position? We must not measure the 
amount of injury which we should sustain 
from a blockade by the injury which we 
had been able to inflict in times past on 
other nations. During the blockade esta- 
blished by the North, the population of the 
Southern States suffered great hardships, 
indeed, he might say miseries, though the 
people against whom it was directed were 
a purely agricultural people, thinly scat- 
tered over one of the most fertile countries 
in the world, a country capable of pro- 
ducing far more food than was required to 
supply the wants of its inhabitants. We, 
on the other hand, were a trading and manu- 
facturing community, dependent for a large 
portion of our supplies of food on foreign 
nations. Let, then, a blockade be esta- | 
blished over our ports, and it meant not 
high prices, not suffering, but famine and 
starvation, as regards great masses of our 
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gratuitous or ill-timed. Everywhere there 
was distrust and uneasiness—every Euro- 
pean Power was adding to its armaments ; 
and no man could tell how long the present 
armed peace might last, or by what acci- 
dent it might be broken. He (the Earl of 
Airlie) was no alarmist. On the contrary, 
it had always appeared to him extraordi- 
nary that Englishmen should speak with 
apprehension of a revolution in the art of 
war, the tendency of which was in favour 
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| of that people which had at its command 


the greatest amount of coal, of iron, and 
of manufacturing skill. Nor did he cry 
out for an increased expenditure. Parlia- 
ment had never shown itself niggard in 
its reponse to any appeal made to it for 
means by the Government of the day ; but 
he did put it to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
seriously to consider whether it would not 
be prudent to carry out this measure of 
defence to which he had referred, and to 
be content to abandon for a time those 
experiments in naval architecture which 
had proved so costly, and, he feared, so 
| very unsatisfactory. 

, Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, it was 
| true that the Defence Commission of 1860 
did recommend the construction of a sys- 





population. As, therefore, between a class | tem of floating vessels for the purpose of 
of ships which, in the opinion of all pro- | harbour and coast defence. They attached 
fessional men and of the American Go- | | very great importance to such defences, 
vernment, would be able to prevent a/ and indicated several harbours and rivers 
blockade, and between another class which | | in which turret-vessels might be advan- 
it was supposed might be useful as crui- | tageously posted. The Estimate of the 
zers, there could be no hesitation. But it ! | Commission, including £1,000,000 spe- 
was said that these turret-vessels could be | cially devoted to those floating batteries, 
very quickly built. In plain English that | was £11,850,000. When the Government 
meant that we might wait till war broke | of that day, howev er, considered the ques- 
out, but if we did that we should find | tion, they reduced the sum which they 
that we had to pay an enormous price for | decided upon proposing to Parliament to 


very bad work; and if we waited till | 
danger was imminent, it was by no means 
certain that we could get the work done 
in time, on any terms or at any price. 
We should have watched the progress of 
events to very little purpose if we had not 
noticed that the operations of war, like 
everything else, had of late been much ac- 
celerated. Now the object of each belli- 
gerent was to concentrate within a few 
months efforts that formerly would have 
been spread over years. The tendency of 
the modern system was, in fact, to strike 
quickly, to strike hard, and to strike home. 
It would be very little comfort to us, if we 
suffered a great disaster, to know that if the 
enemy had only given us a few months to 
prepare for him we should have been able 
to defeat his attack. Nor was this warning 


The Earl of Airlie 


£7,000,000, and they excluded altogether 

from the Estimate the £1,000,000 which 
the Commission had recommended for the 
construction of floating batteries. He be- 
lieved it had been hoped that these defences 
might be gradually provided out of the or- 
dinary Navy Estimates annually voted by 
Parliament; but it very soon became appa- 
rent that the hope was futile. Year after 
year it had been found that there was no 
surplus applicable to such a purpose. The 
Members of the Defence Commission who 
still turned their attention to such subjects, 
entertained the same opinion that they 
formerly did, as to the great importance of 
floating batteries. But he feared that no 
immediate prospect existed of their con- 
struction being proceeded with, unless 





Parliament consented to make some spe- 
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cial appropriation of monies to this pur- 
pose, a course of which at present there 
did not seem to be any indication. 


EAST LONDON MUSEUM SITE BILL. 
( The Lord President.) 
(No. 12.) commirrer. 


House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that his op- 
position on a former occasion had been 
directed, not against the provisions of the 
Bill itself, but. against the want of suffi- 
cient notice with regard to the lands pro- 
posed to be taken or affected. The 
interval which had elapsed since last 
December had afforded ample time for 
residents in the locality to make them- 
selves acquainted with the character of 
the proposals contained in the Bill; but 
it was right that these should be also 
understood by the public at large. In 
establishing, as was contemplated, a Mu- 
seum for the East End of London, at 
the national expense, they were laying, 
he feared, the foundation of claims to 
have similar institutions established at 
the national cost, not only in other parts 
of the metropolis, but in all the great 
towns of the Kingdom as well. For his 
own part he could not see why Lambeth, 
in the South of London, had not as good 
a claim as the East. Dublin possessed a 
Museum, and he could not see why Man- 
chester or Liverpool should not ask for 
a national Vote for a Museum as well as 
Bethnal Green. It might be quite right 
to establish this institution, but the pre- 
cedent would certainly prove inconve- 
nient. 

Amendments made: The Report thereof 
to be received Zo-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF WRITS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[u..] 

A Bill to alter some Provisions in the existing 
Acts as to Registration of Writs in certain Regis- 
ters in Scotland— Was presented by The Lord 
Coronsay ; read 1*, (No. 15.) 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS act (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend “ The Consecration of Church- 

yards Act, 1867”—Was presented by The Lord 
Bishop of Oxrorp; read 1*. (No. 16.) 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


{Fsprvary 17, 1868} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 17, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Szgteor Commitrez—On Standing 
Orders nominated ; on Metropolitan Foreign 
Cattle Market nominated ; on Military Reserve 
Funds appointed. 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered— Representation of the 
People (Scotland), 

First Reading— Representation of the People 
eee ad win 

Second Reading— Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act Continuance [28]. 

Committee — Public Departments (Extra Re- 
ceipts) * [26). 

Report—Public Departments (Extra Receipts) * 
[26]. 


IRELAND—DAUNT’S ROCK—CORK HAR- 
BOUR.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE suid, he rose to ask 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
If the Government have had under their 
consideration the danger to the naval as 
well as mercantile interests caused by the 
existence of Daunt’s Rock; whether, after 
the late accident to one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, occasioned by the frame of the 
City of New York still lying on the rock, 
it was proposed to place a lighthouse on 
the rock, or to effect its removal by blast- 
ing; or, if he would say what were the 
intentions of the Government with respect 
to an admitted source of constant appre- 
hension ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Sir, this sub- 
ject has not only been considered, but 
action has been taken upon it. In the 
autumn of 1846, after the loss of the City 
of New York, the Irish Light Commis- 
sioners, then called the Ballast Board, 
changed the light of Roche’s Point into 
a red revolving light, throwing a sector 
of white light from the lighthouse across 
Daunt’s Rock, and established a bell-boat, 
all at the expense of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. This was the course followed with 
regard to the analogous case of the Ma- 
nacles’ Rocks, near the entrance of Fal- 
mouth, with this difference in favour of 
Daunt’s Rock, that it is a mile nearer the 
lighthouse. This is one of those cases 
which, as I explained last year in refer- 
ence to the Solway, affect local trade, and 
therefore it is not fair to saddle the cost 
on the whole mercantile marine of the 
country. Cork, indeed, has been already 
unduly favoured, because the light on 
Roche’s Point is under certain old arrange- 
ments so paid for, which would not be the 
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case with respect to any English light, such 
as that of the light of St. Anthony’s Point, 
Falmouth. The Papers moved for by the 
hon. Member in 1864 showed that Captain 
Shadwell, who surveyed the rock, con- 
siders blasting hardly possible, and that 
the danger has been much exaggerated. 
And the Wreck Returns show that from 
January, 1859, to December, 1866, eight 
years, there has only been one casualty — 
that to the City of New York. Since 
then the Research struck on that wreck, and 
the Chicago ran aground several miles from 
the rock. Early in 1864 a light-ship was 
offered to Cork on the usual terms with 
respect to local lights. -This was refused. 
A proposal has lately been made for blast- 
ing, into which the Admiralty and Board 
of Trade are now inquiring. I thought 
it due to the hon. Member to make this 
somewhat tedious explanation, and the 
conclusion is this :—The lighting or blast- 
ing of Daunt’s Rock would be of no ad- 
vantage to the general passing trade, 
therefore it would be unfair to defray the 
cost out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
The danger is not so great as to justify 
the Irish Light Commissioners in fixing 
this burden compulsorily on the trade of 
Cork. But if the trade of the port is 
willing to be taxed for this purpose, the 
Trish Light Commissioners would place a 
light there, and levy rates not only on 
vessels proceeding to and from Cork, but 
on all which, by calling off for orders or 
otherwise, benefit by the light. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867 — COMPOUND-HOUSEHOLDER. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. E. HAMILTON said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether any representations have 
been made to him as to the hardship and 
distress which the abolition of the com- 
position of rates under the Reform Act of 
1867 is causing to occupiers of small rated 
houses in a great number of English Par- 
liamentary Boroughs, and whether the 
Government is prepared to introduce any 
measure of relief during the present Ses- 
sion? He would also beg to add that 
when he put the question on the Notice 
Paper he was not aware that he should 
have been anticipated as to a portion of it 
by the hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. 
Sandford); but, as he had been, he would 
not ask the right hon. Gentleman to answer 
the second part of the Question. 

Mr. Stephen Cave 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as to the first part of the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, I have 
to reply that no representations of any 
kind have been made to me of hardships 
and distress having been occasioned by the 
abolition of the composition of rates under 
the Reform Act of 1867. Of course there 
was increased trouble when the law came 
into operation in the collection of rates, 
and the Poor Law Board, in anticipation 
of such trouble, issued an Order to the 
local authorities which facilitated the 
duties of the collectors. As the hon. Gen- 
tleman has gone into this question, com- 
prised under two heads, perhaps I may be 
permitted to answer it more fully, There 
is no doubt that in some cases there has 
been a misapprehension on the part of the 
overseers, and under that misapprehension 
some inconvenience and a sense of injus- 
tice have been created. Now, in the city 
which the hon. Gentleman represents, I 
know that there has been a very great 
feeling of indignation with respect to the 
operation of this Act. A public meeting 
has been held at Salisbury, and a strong 
resolution has been passed, condemning 
the hon. Gentleman for having voted for 
the abolition of the compound-house- 
holders [Mr. Hammroy: No, no!], but 
on inquiry into the case I find that the 
overseers of the city of Salisbury made 
their asseesment upon the full rental plus 
the compound rate which had been paid 
by those favoured persons before the Act 
was passed. They naturally felt that if 
their privileges as compound-householders 
were abolished. and if they were to be as- 
sessed upon the full rental plus the com- 
pound rate, a great act of injustice would 
be done them, which no one can deny. 
That, however, is not to be attributed to 
the state of the Law, but to the constituents 
of the hon. Gentleman who made the 
blunder in question. I see no reason 
whatever, when the Act is in full opera- 
tion, why more inconvenience should be 
felt in Parliamentary Boroughs where 
compound-householders did exist than is 
now experienced in those boroughs, some 
of them of the highest importance, where 
the occupiers were always rated as ordinary 
occupiers, as for example the considerable 
borough of Sheffield, the borough of Old- 
ham, Rochdale, and others which the hon. 
Gentleman will doubtless recollect. With 
regard to exemption on the ground of 
poverty, there is nothing in the Act of 
1867 to preclude persons claiming such 


People Act, 1867. 
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exemption. With reference to the second 
part of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
which he said he would not press, I may 
state, in addition to the reasons which I 
have given as influencing the Government 
in not proposing to introduce a measure 
during the present Session, that, though 
the Act has but very recently come into 
operation, new and very extensive arrange- 
ments have been made in contemplation of 
its action. Such a course, therefore, on 
the part of the Government would be 
most precipitate, and, perhaps, very in- 
jurious. 

Mr. E. HAMILTON said, he was not 
aware that any meeting had been held in 
the city which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, or that any resolution condemnatory 
of himself had been passed. He should, 
however, bring forward a Motion on the 
subject. 


SCOTLAND—LAW PROCEDURE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NICOL said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, Whether, in the pro- 
posed change in the Law Procedure of 
Scotland, he will take into consideration 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Enclosure Commissioners in England to 
Scotland, as regards the enclosure and 
improvement of Commons, and the ex- 
change and partition of lands ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in reply, 
that he had looked into the Acts which 
regulated the jurisdiction of the Enclosure 
Commissioners in England, and was satis- 
fied that it would be impossible to extend 
the provisions of those Acts to Scotland. 
There was an Act passed about 1695 by 
the Scottish Parliament for the purpose of 
enforcing the partition of lands held in 
common, and that Act had been put ex- 
tensively in operation. He should look 
into it and see whether any improvements 
could be introduced. If so they should 
be embodied in the Bill to amend the Law 
Procedure of Scotland, or be made the 
subject of a separate measure. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to move for a sufficient sum in the 
forthcoming Estimates to extend the bene- 
fit of the Contagious Diseases Act to every 
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camp, garrison, and seaport town in the 
United Kingdom, considering the large 
percentage of soldiers and sailors whose 
services are now wholly or in part lost to 
the State in consequence of its partial and 
incomplete adoption ? 

Srrk JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, his noble Friend would find, when 
the Army Estimates were produced, that 
the Vote for carrying out the Act in ques- 
tion had been considerably increased. He 
would rather, however, postpone any ex- 
planation of the manner in which the 
grant would be applied until he proposed 
the Estimates. 


ARMY—DISTINGUISHED-SERVICE 
MAJORS.—QUESTION. 


Cartarn VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the distinguished-service Majors 
(whose case was stated last Session to be 
under consideration) are to be placed on 
the same footing as regards promotion 
to the higher rank as the Lieutenant 
Colonels ; and, if so, when the Warrant 
granting their promotion will be issued ? 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
he felt that, after what he had said in an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Sir Charles Russell) a few nights back, it 
was very natural that officers, whose in- 
terests were involved in this point, should 
desire to know the course he intended to 
take, and he was now prepared to answer 
that part of the Question. The Majors 
now at the head of the list were, to the 
number of thirty, part of a batch of dis- 
tinguished-service Majors, and he intended 
to concede their claims by at once pro- 
moting the whole of them; and in the future 
—there being three or four of the batches 
of these distinguished Majors—so soon as 
the turn came for promotion of the senior 
officer in each batch, he should promote 
the whole of them. He hoped this would 
meet the wishes of all parties concerned or 
interested. 

Carrary VIVIAN said, he wished to 
know, When the turn for the promotion 
of the next batch would arrive ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The Ist of 
last January. 


INDIA—IRRIGATION WORKS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg 


to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether a proposition has been made to 
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purchase the works of the East India 
Irrigation and Canal Company for a sum 
of £890,000—namely, £740,000 actually 
expended on the works, and £150,000, 
being interest paid out of capital; and, 
whether the negotiation for purchase was 
made with the full knowledge that for 
many months previously the capital stock 
of the Irrigation Company was quoted in 
the daily list of shares at from 20 to 30 
per cent discount ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
plied that, in consequence of a strong 
recommendation from the Government of 
India, he, in the month of November last, 
made an offer to purchase their stock at a 
valuation. What the amount would have 
been he could not say. This was not only 
declined but refused with some expression 
of indignation at so low an offer having 
been made. He had no reason, therefore, 
to think that the offer was an extravagant 
one. 


IRELAND—LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he intends to introduce any measure for 
the improvement of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Ireland during the present 
Session ; and, if he does, whether he will 
now fix a day for that purpose? 

Tue Eant or MAYO: I understand, 
Sir, that a discussion on the state of Ire- 
land is likely to come on to-morrow week 
on a Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire), and I 
think it will be more satisfactory if I take 
the opportunity then to state to the House 
the intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to this question of Landlord and 
Tenant. 


AMBASSADOR FROM CHINA. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any accounts have been 
received at the Foreign Office in confirma- 
tion of statements in the Friend of China 
of the 9th December, 1867, and North 
China Herald, that Mr. Burlenghame, 
United States’ Minister at the Imperial 
Court of Pekin, had accepted the office of 
Ambassador from the Chinese Government 
to the Governments in Europe; that he 
left Pekin on the 24th November for 


Mr. Smollett 
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Tientsin, but was stopped on the road by 
rebels, and was only relieved from his 
position by the United States’ Steamship 
of war Ashwelot and a party of bluejackets 
from Her Majesty’s gunboat Dove ; and, 
whether he will lay upon the table the 
Memorials from the commercial communi- 
ties in China respecting the revision of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, addressed to the 
British Minister at Pekin or to the Foreign 
Office ? 

Mr. E. C. EGERTON replied, that in- 
telligence had been received of Mr. Bur- 
lenghame’s appointment as Chinese Am- 
bassador to the European Governments. 
As to his detention and release, he would 
read an extract from a letter forwarded 
to the Foreign Office, containing a full 
statement of the facts. The writer said— 


** Mr. Burlenghame’s letter to Mr. Wade (en- 
closed by the latter to Mr. Hammond) is dated 
Shanghai, December 10, and in it he states— 
‘You have doubtless heard we were stopped at 
Hosiwu by a roving band of robbers. Our carts 
were brought to a halt by the cry that they (the 
robbers) were in front. The drivers could not 
advance, but made a stampede for Hosiwu, where 
we remained for forty-eight hours, menaced by 
300 robbers. I sent messengers to Pekin and 
Tientsin. Succour came almost simultaneously 
from both places. Captain Dunlop, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s gunboat Dove, mounted his ‘bluejackets’ 
and rode forty-five miles in twelve hours in the 
night, and was the first to arrive. Sir Rutherford 
Aleock’s escort, under Murray, with Conolly and 
Baber as volunteers, came next, and thus it was 
that we were rescued. I wish everywhere to 
make known the most energetic and gallant con- 
duct of Captain Dunlop,’ ” 


He had no objection to produce the Me- 
morials. 


THE OATHS COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If it is his intention to in- 
troduce a Bill founded on the Report of 
the Oaths Commission ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied 
that a Bill had been prepared, and was 
now in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
for introduction in the other House of 
Parliament, with a view to facilitate its 
early passing. 


PURCHASE OF THE ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPHS.—QUESTION. 

Srr CHARLES BRIGHT said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in this Session a Bill 
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for the acquirement and working of the 
Electric Telegraphs in the United King- 
dom; and, if so, when it will be intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that it was 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill for the acquisition of the Electric 
Telegraphs in the United Kingdom, and 
that he hoped in the course of this week 
to fix the day for its introduction. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
MALTA.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, What steps the Government 
are prepared to take for the conveyance of 
letters to and communication with Malta, 
in consequence of the Peniysular and Ori- 
ental Company’s steamers ceasing to touch 
at the island ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
by the new arrangement of passing through 
the Straits of Messina, instead of stopping 
at Malta, the transit of the mails by the 
Peninsular and Oriental contract between 
Marseilles and Alexandria would be acce- 
lerated by about twelve hours. Other 
mails would still go from Southampton 
by Gibraltar twice a month to Malta by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, but 
what substitute would be given to Malta 
for the mail between that island and 
Marseilles was still under the considera- 
tion of the Government. As soon as any 
arrangement was made he would inform 
the House of it. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION— 
INTERFERENCE OF PEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Member for Perthshire, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Bishops of Ely and 
Lichfield are on the Committee for conduct- 
ing Mr. Beresford Hope’s election for Cam- 
bridge University ; and, if so, whether 





that is not in contravention of a Standing 
Order of the House of Commons, declaring 
it to be a high infringement of the privi- 
leges of the House for any Peer or Prelate 
to interfere in the election of Members of | 
Parliament ; and whether these right rev. 
Prelates still continue to be Members of 
the Committee ? 

Sm WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX- 
WELL replied that the names of the two 
right rev. Prelates had been withdrawn. 
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As it was a matter personal to himself, he 
would beg permission of the House to 
make a statement with regard to their 
having been placed there. Considering 
that, at the last election for the University 
of Oxford, certain Members of the other 
House tendered their votes, and that the 
circumstance had passed without observa- 
tion in this House, the friends of Mr. 
Beresford Hope supposed, perhaps erro- 
neously, that University Elections were 
exceptional, and that the rule with regard 
to the interference of Peers was, in their 
case, neither rigidly observed nor strictly 
enforced. As soon as the exact terms 
of the Standing Order were brought 
under their notice on Friday, by some 
of their kind friends on Mr. Cleasby’s 
committee, the committee gave orders that 
the names should be withdrawn. He 
did not believe that the names appeared 
in any of the newspapers, except in 
some weekly papers, which were printed 
before the orders were given. He was 
anxious to state that for the appearance of 
the name of the Bishop of Ely on the list 
the committee were responsible. It was 
placed on the list in consequence of a 
hasty interpretation, which turned out to 
be a misinterpretation of a very kind 
letter received from the right rev. Pre- 
late. He had only further to say he 
greatly regretted that he should have been 
personally concerned in any infringement 
of the rules of the House. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr. Attorney General.) 


[BILL 28,] SECOND READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“*That the Bill be now read the second 
time.”—( The Earl of Mayo.) 


Cotone, FRENCH said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of opposing the second 
reading of this Bill, nor did he complain 
of the manner in which the powers con- 
ferred by the measure had been exercised 
by the present Government. But there 
were some circumstances connected with 
it, about which he desired some explana- 
tion from his noble Friend. He wished 
to ask why the Bill was to be limited to 
Treland ? why it was not to be extended 
to England? It might be said that in 
this country the Government could rely 
on the fidelity of the nation, but he thought 

2D 
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he could show that the population of a 
great part of Ireland was as much to be 
relied upon as that of England. Great 
crimes had been committed at Chester, 
Manchester, Clerkenwell, and other places. 
There had been threats of the assassination 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and there had 
been the actual assassination of some of 
the police. The Government appeared to 
have taken the subject into consideration, 
and had adopted certain precautionary 
measures. They had increased the Metro- 
politan Police Force, and armed the con- 
stabulary with revolvers. It appeared, 
however, that the constables were not to use 
them in their own defence, or in carrying 
out the law; for a constable was expected, 
according to the newspapers, to have three 
shots fired at him before he returned fire. 
That had happened in England. In Ire- | 
land, all the propertied classes—the clergy | 
and the landlords—were ready to support 
the Executive Government. In all the 
arrests that had taken place, there were 
but eleven men connected with the land. 
As the circumstances of the two countries 
were precisely similar, he saw no reason 
why any difference should be made in the 
treatment of England and Ireland ; and if 
it were necessary, as he believed it to be, 
that this measure should be extended to 
Ireland for another year, he thought it 
should be extended to England. 

Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
it was quite impossible on his own part and 
on the part of those who sat upon that (the 
Opposition) Bench not to give an assent, 
however reluctantly, to the second reading 
of this Bill: but it was equally impossible 
to let the occasion pass in silence. He will- 
ingly admitted that it was necessary for 
the Government to ask and for the House 
of Commons to grant the continuance of 
these exceptional powers in the hands of 
the Executive of Ireland. These powers 
had been used by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland and by his noble Friend (the Earl of | 
Mayo) with moderation and discretion, and 
with a due regard to the liberty of the 
subject. Those powers were strictly mea- 
sures of prevention—prevention of such | 
insurrectionary movements as would re- | 
quire to be suppressed by force of arms 
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the opinion of all those in Ireland who 
had property and honest industry to lose, 
and who desired the maintenance of peace 
and order—that was to say of the great 
majority of the people. Having, however, 
admitted the necessity of this measure, 
they yet had it before them in all its naked 
deformity as a simple measure of coercion, 
which they were now called upon to pass 
for the fifth time, and for the third year 
of its continuance. That was a state of 
things demanding their most earnest at- 
tention and consideration. It was a for- 
midable symptom and evidence that could 
not be denied of a lamentable and unsound 
state of things—of a malady to which as 
yet they had not begun to apply a remedy 
— of disaffection still raging—of an insur- 
rectionary and dangerous conspiracy which 
all the powers of law and order had not 
yet succeeded in crushing, and which had 
not yet been rendered hopeless or impos- 
sible by any active loyalty on the part of 
the population of Ireland. This was bad 
enough, but what was worse was that the 
Government had laid the House under the 
painful necessity of saying “‘aye” or “‘no” to 
this measure without its being accompanied 
by the introduction or even the announce- 
ment of any remedial policy for Ireland. 
He thought it was a situation of which 
they had a right to complain when they 
were called on to support this measure in 
the absence of any information from the 
Government upon any one subject of Irish 
legislation. They had been told that night 
that they were to have a Reform Bill for 
Ireland; and although he knew that some 
persons last year were profane and scepti- 
cal enough to doubt even the introduction 
of that Bill, that was a scepticism to which 
he did not himself give way ; but on those 
great questions which were admitted to be 
the cardinal points of the Irish problem— 
the land, education, and the Church—at 
that moment they were in absolute ignor- 
ance of the intentions of the Government. 
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| The only exception to that statement was 


to be found in the fact that a high authority 
in the Ministry had within the last few 
weeks declared that the great question of 
| the Irish Church was not to be dealt with 
| by Her Majesty’s Government. Now, the 





and the shedding of blood, and their con- question of the Church he held to be the 
tinuance was demanded from the House | greatest, in a Parliamentary sense, of all 
of Commons by a sense of duty to the|the Irish questions ; for whatever might 
country and for the sake of the peace and be the comparative importance of other 
safety of the Empire, and of Ireland in| Irish matters, it was with the Established 
particular. He believed that the passing | Church, as an institution depending wholly 


of this Bill would be in accordance with | upon the will of Parliament, that Parlia- 
Colonel French 
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ment was most capable, and therefore most 
bound, to deal. On the other two great 
questions they were left altogether in the 
dark. Under these circumstances he 
thought they had a right to complain of 
the painful position in which the Govern- 
ment now placed them in compelling them, 
by a sense of duty and necessity, to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill, unac- 
companied by the slightest information as 
to any intention on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to enter upon a re- 
medial policy for Ireland. 

Sr HENRY WINSTON BARRON 
desired, like his right hon. Friend who 
had just spoken (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), 
to enter his protest against their being 
called upon to read this Bill the second 
time without having before them any proof 
whatever that the Government were de- 
termined to grapple with the very serious 
difficulties, dangers, and grievances of the 
Irish people. It was a most melancholy 
fact that, sixty-eight years after the Union 
between the two countries, the British 
House of Commons should be called upon 
year after year to suspend the great Palla- 
dium of the Irish people’s rights in order 
to carry on even the semblance of govern- 
ment in Ireland. He quite admitted the 
necessity of the present measure; but he 
said it was necessary simply because suc- 
cessive Parliaments and successive Govern- 
ments had failed to grapple with the evils 
which notoriously existed in the sister 
country. Since the Act of Union was 
passed they had had three rebellions in 
Ireland and constant supensions of the Ha- 
beas Corpus, and he could not even re- 
member how many times it had been sus- 
pended since he had been a Member of the 
House; they had had Insurrection Acts, 
Arms Acts, and every kind of coercive 
legislation; but all had failed to conciliate 
the Irish people to the rule of that House 
and of England. He traced all the con- 
fusion and mischief now prevalent in Ire- 
land to the fact that they had not recog- 
nized in their legislation for its people the 
truth that they were a Catholic nation. 
The vast majority of the nation had no 
share in the government of their country. 
Forty years had passed since Catholic 
Emancipation ; and yet down to that hour 
the Catholics of Ireland, and also of Eng- 
land, were not represented in the Cabinet, 
or in any of the great offices of State, or 
even in Ireland in all the offices which 
governed that country. Neither the Lord 
Lieutenant,nor the Chief Secretary, nor 
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even the Under Secretary was a Catholic. 
So with every department of the State, 
from the highest to the lowest—that could 
be called a governing portion of it—the 
Catholics were studiously kept out of em- 
ployment, and the vast majority of those 
in office were not only Protestants but 
Englishmen. What would English gen- 
tlemen think of it if they were governed 
by a Catholic Government and by Irish 
officials? Yet that was the exact parallel 
to the case of the Irish people, who would 
never tamely submit to such an indig- 
nity, and never ought to do so, because 
it was contrary to human nature and 
against the feelings of free-born men. The 
true source of the difficulty was that they 
did not govern Ireland through the repre- 
sentatives of the great popular party in 
Ireland, but treated the Irish as a con- 
quered people. Was it equality with 
England to give one-eighth of the people 
in Ireland the whole ecclesiastical property 
of the country and to ignore the great ma- 
jority of the nation? They had not the 
same laws in operation in England and 
in Ireland, and therefore the Government 
had to come to the House for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and for 
other coercive measures. Until they go- 
verned Ireland as they governed England 
they would never have peace or quiet 
in Ireland. Why not govern Ireland as 
they governed Scotland? The Scotch 
people would not submit to an Episcopa- 
lian establishment, and their feelings had 
been respected. Hence they were a peace- 
able, a contented, and a prosperous nation. 
Why should not Irishmen be treated with 
the same justice and common sense? It 
was often said that they had the same 
laws in Ireland as in England; but he 
denied the assertion. In regard to national 
education, as also in regard to land tenure, 
the systems pursued in the two countries 
were directly opposite. In England every 
landowner made substantial improvements 
in his tenements for his tenants, and every 
unexhausted improvement made by the te- 
nant was allowed for when he gave up his 
tenancy. In Ireland the opposite principle 
prevailed. The landlord would not improve 
his tenements or land for his tenants, and 
made no allowance for improvements, 
Laws should be passed equalizing the ma- 
nagement of property in the two countries. 
Then as to education, while one system 
existed in Ireland, the very opposite was 
at work in England. In England they 
had acknowledged the denominational 
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principle, and in so doing they admitted 
that religion was the true foundation 
of all education. The only reasonable 
education was to teach the children of the 
poor that religion was their first duty. In 
England that was done, but a different 
principle prevailed in Ireland. These and 
other things ought to have been grappled 
with long ago, and if they had been, they 
would never have heard of Fenianism. 
The Irish people, moreover, complained 
and very justly, that they were scarcely 
ever visited by any of the members of the 
Royal Family, although they had in times 
gone by, when the people of England had 
turned traitors to their sovereign, been re- 
markable for their loyalty to the Crown. 
In later days, when George IV. could not 
drive in safety through the streets of Lon- 
don, he met in Ireland with a most en- 
thusiastic and brilliant reception; and Her 
present Majesty also got a most magnifi- 
cent welcome in that country. It was no 
wonder, then, that Ireland felt aggrieved 
at the neglect which she had experienced 
at the hands of royalty; or that she should 
find fault with the fact that there was not 
in Ireland a single royal residence, while 
there were no less than three or four in 
London, and thirteen or fourteen in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the Isle of Wight. It 
was matter of complaint, too, that all the 
business of the country was conducted, and 
all the public money expended in Great 
Britain, and that the public patronage was 
disposed of in this country in the great 
public establishments to the exclusion of 


Irishmen, and that they were deprived of | 
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misgovernment, under which Ireland now 
laboured. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether any 
of the ninety-six persons whom he had on 
Friday last stated to be in custody under 
the operation of the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act had been in custody for more 
than twelve months, and, if so, what was 
the longest period for which any one of 
them had been confined. He also wished 
to know how many of those prisoners had 
been re-arrested on their return from 
America subsequent to their discharge 
from gaol on condition that they should 
go to that country. The noble Lord 
would be good enough, perhaps, further to 
state whether Mr. Train, who had recently 
honoured Ireland with a visit, and had 
been arrested on his arrival there, had 
been taken into custody owing to some 
mistake on the part of the police, or by 
warrant of the Lord Lieutenant under 
the operation of the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act? 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, he was 
happy to inform the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that none of the ninety-six per- 
sons whom he had mentioned as being 
now in custody had been confined during 
the entire time that the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been suspended in Ireland. The 
longest period for which any of those 
prisoners had been detained was one 
year and eleven months, and that pro- 
tracted confinement occurred only in the 


| ease of a single individual, for whose dis- 


charge he was happy to say, an order had 


those advantages which they ought to en-| been made last week. Of the ninety-six 


joy, seeing that they contribute some 


£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 a year to the. 
‘under very peculiar circumstances that the 


national exchequer. Again, the fisheries 
of Ireland were grossly neglected, and un- 
less something was done to place her rail- 
roads on a more satisfactory footing she 
would have additional reason to be dis- 


satisfied with the way in which her inte- | 
in custody who had returned from Ame- 


rests were disregarded. The truth was 
that the entire governing power in Ireland 
was vested in Protestants and Englishmen, 
and that she was treated as a conquered 
nation, instead of being dealt with on the 
equitable principles upon which the affairs 
of Scotland or our colonies were managed. 
For his own part, he was as much opposed 
to Fenianism as any man, but he could 
not help saying that those who sat on the 
Treasury Bench must be looked upon as 
its real promoters unless they devised some 
remedy for the great evils arising from 


Sir Henry Winston Barron 


‘previously discharged. 





' prisoners all had been arrested for the first 


time except sixteen, and it was only 


Government had found themselves called 
upon to exercise their power of commit- 
ting again to gaol a person who had been 
He found, he 
might add, that there were only four men 


rica after having obtained their discharge 
on the condition that they should go to 
that country. As to Mr. Train, his arrest 
took place under the following circum- 
stances: —He arrived in Ireland from 
America in one of the mail packets, and 
the police, who had strict orders to watch 
all the arrivals from that quarter, searched 
his luggage in the discharge of their duty, 
and found among his papers a considerable 
number of printed documents, consisting 
principally of speeches which he had 
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made in America, and which were evi-|what tenant farmer in Ireland paid a 
dently of a very strong Fenian tendency. | farthing of tithe? In that country nine- 
Those speeches, it appeared were deli-|tenths or more of the tithe were paid 
vered at Fenian meetings, and, as far as| by the Protestant landlords; and, though 
he could judge—for he did not read them | it might be some grievance for a Roman 
all—they expressed very great sympathy | Catholic landlord to be called on to pay 
with the Fenian movement. Proceeding | tithe, he felt quite sure that the Govern- 
on the general orders to which he had al-| ment and Parliament would be quite will- 
ready referred,and without having received | ing to put an end to that grievance, and 
any instructions beyond them, the police | if his hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
therefore arrested Mr. Train, and took | ford (Sir Henry Winston Barron) would 
him before the magistrates. In doing so | confine his attention to that point he should 
he believed they acted entirely in confor- | have his support. With regard to the land 
mity with their duty, and were perfectly | question the most outrageous fallacies were 
justified in adopting the course they took. uttered, as he well knew, being acquainted 
The arrest was made late on a Friday | with the tenure of land both in England 
evening, and on the following day one of|and Ireland. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 


the police officers went up to Dublin and 
had an interview with several Members of 
the Government, to whom the circum- 
stances of the case were explained. The 
result was that an order was sent down to 
Cork to release Mr. Train on his making 
a statement to the effect that he had not 
come to Ireland to promote the objects 
of Fenianism. That statement was made, 
and he was the next day released from 
custody. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he did not rise 
to offer any remarks on the Bill before the 
House but simply to say that he thought 
the noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo) laboured 
under some misconception as to the cir- 
cumstances attending Mr. Train’s arrest. 
He was in Cork at the time it took place, 
and could state that his detention was 


not owing solely to the action of the | 
The tenure of land in Scotland was under 


police, but that the responsibility for it | 





ber for Waterford said that a tenant who 
made permanent improvements in England 
without the consent of his landlord ob- 
tained compensation; but that was the 
error into which the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) fell 
in the debate on Irish land tenure in the 
Session of 1866, but which he did not 
venture to maintain and repeat when ques- 
tioned directly by himself (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) on the subject, two days after- 
wards. What was called tenant-right in 
England had reference to arrangements, 
not between tenant and landlord, but be- 
tween a tenant going out and another 
coming in, on account of crops, acts of 
husbandry, and such matters. The tenants 
in Ireland desired to assert a quasi pro- 
perty in the land, leaving the landlords a 
fee farm rent or something of that kind. 


was shared by Mr. Hamilton, the resident nineteen-year leases, and during that time 
magistrate, who was a man not likely to | the tenants made fortunes, and at the end 
have recourse to any proceeding of the | of the term the landlords generally raised 
kind without authority from high quarters. | | their rents; but w hat Trish tenant would 

Tue Eant or MAYO said, that was 
perfectly true. Mr. Train was brought | or would give up the land willingly at the 
before the magistrates by the police, and | end of it? In Ireland leases for thirty-one 
was committed by the magistrates in the | or sixty-one years were expected, and that 











ordinary way was totally opposed to the rights of pro- 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that he | 
feared what had been said on the other 
side of the House would in Ireland be con- | 
sidered to amount to a moral justification | 


| perty as understood in this country. He 
believed that as great harmony existed be- 
‘tween farmers in Ireland holding 100 or 
‘fifty acres and their landlords as existed be- 





of the proceedings there which they all| tween landlords and tenants in England, 
deplored. He could not let the statement | ‘and discontent existed only in the case of 
go forth that there was a necessity for a| farmers with such miserable holdings as 
renewal of the Act simply because the ‘five, three, and two acres, or even so little 
discontent which existed in certain classes | as one acre or half an acre, or less. 

in Ireland was engendered by the quasi | 
wrongs of the Irish people. The Church sothe agreed to. : 

Establishment was spoken of as an Irish| Bill read a second time, and commitied 
grievance ; but he should like to know | for Zo-morrow. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
amendment of the Representation of the 
People in Scotland, said, Mr. Speaker: 
As a new Member I crave the indulgence 
of the House when addressing it for the 
first time on a subject of such importance 
as the amendment of the Representation of 
the People of Scotland. The Motion I 
have to make is for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend that representation. I feel 
that the duty which I have to discharge 
is considerably lightened by two conside- 
rations. The first is, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last Session introduced 
a similar Bill to the one I now ask leave 
to bring under the notice of the House, 
and explained its provisions at the time of 
doing so; and the present Bill is in many 
respects identical with that measure. The 
second is, that during last Session there 
were so many discussions with reference 
to the franchise that it would be quite out 
of place for me to make any additional 
remarks upon that branch of the subject. 
I shall therefore proceed at once to explain 
to the House the provisions of the Bill, 
which I now ask leave to introduce. The 
English Act was founded to a great extent 
upon the provisions of the Scotch Bill; 
and we accordingly propose to carry out 
all the views of the House as expressed in 
the discussions upon the English Bill, and 
to give effect to the franchises established 
by that Bill. The Scotch borough fran- 
chise will therefore be similar to the fran- 
chise in England — that is to say, all 
registered householders who have been 
rated, and have paid their rates, will be 
entitled to the borough franchise. There 
are provisions in the Bill for the purpose 
of guarding against the omission of any 
person whose name does not appear upon 
the rate-book ; and I think you will find 
that the Act is framed in such terms as 
will secure a vote to every person who 
is entitled to that qualification. I may 
mention that the Bill does not contain 
any provisions with reference to lodgers. 
This arises, not from any indisposition to 
recognize the rights of that class of voters; 
but from the simple reason that in Scot- 
land we have always recognized the right 
of lodgers to be considered as tenants. If, 
however, it should occur to any hon, Mem- 
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ber that it will be preferable to have a 
provision introduced with reference to the 
enfranchisement of lodgers—which, how- 
ever, I think is amply secured under the 
Act of 1832—there will be no reluctance 
on the part of the Government to remove 
any doubt upon the matter by framing a 
clause to that effect. So much with re- 
ference to the borough franchise. I have 
next to address myself to the question of 
the county franchise. We propose to re- 
duce the ownership qualification in coun- 
ties to £5 of clear yearly value — the 
same as was done in the English Act. 
The clause will be framed in terms 
grounded on the Act of last Session. 
We further propose to fix the occupation 
franchise at the same rate as it has been 
fixed in England — namely, at the rated 
value of £12. I have here to explain to 
the House that the valuation-roll, from 
which the register of voters is made up, 
does not contain any materials for ascer- 
taining the rating of tenants. There is a 
deduction necessary to be made under the 
87th section of our Poor Law Act, 8 & 9 
Vict., c. 83, in order to make that out. 
There are a few parishes in which mistakes 
have been made in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the 37th section. These are, 
however, mere mistakes, and are not sup- 
ported by the provisions of the Act. There 
are also a few parishes which have not 
yet adopted the legal system of rating for 
the support of the poor. They are small 
parishes, and landward parishes, with po- 
pulations of trifling amount, where the 
poor are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Now, in order to secure uniformity 
in this matter, the Bill will contain a 
provision by which the valuator or as- 
sessor, who is an officer appointed either 
by the Crown or by the county autho- 
rities, shall enter on the valuation-roll 
the rated value of all premises between 
£50 and £12. In that way it is hoped 
to secure uniformity of rating throughout 
the counties and prevent the possibility of 
the suspicion—a suspicion which I do not 
apprehend would be well founded—of any 
intention on the part of parochial boards 
to interfere with the view of affecting the 
rateable value of the subjects upon which 
the qualification is founded. These pro- 
visions, I venture to think, will secure 
the occupation franchise upon a firm and 
fair foundation. There is a provision in 
the English Act that the occupation of 
premises which have been successively oc- 
cupied by a person, shall entitle him to 
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be put upon the register. That is to say, 
it will not be necessary that the person 
should have been in possession of the same 
premises for a year continuously. The 
only alteration upon the existing Scotch 
franchise will be found in this clause; and 
it is one which, I think the House will 
recognize as a right and proper alteration. 
The provision as to successive occupation 
will be found in the clause relating to the 
borough franchise in the Act of 1832. But 
by an omission there is no provision for 
taking into account the successive occu- 
pancy of premises by tenants in the county; 
and that is proposed to be corrected in the 
present Bill. We propose to put the county 
tenants upon the same footing as the bo- 
rough tenants, and also on the same foot- 
ing as those who received the franchise 
for the first time by the Act of 1867. I 
think that is all which it is necessary to 
bring under the notice of the House with 
reference to the franchise. The question of 
distribution is the next point to be dealt 
with, and it is perhaps one that is attended 
with more special interest. I may at once 
say that it is not proposed to take away 
the right of representation from any ex- 
isting constituency. There are no consti- 
tuencies, I think, in Scotland, in a position 
requiring such a course of procedure. In 
fact there is no superfluity of representa- 
tion in Scotland. We have only two cities 
which possess the right of returning two 
Members—namely, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow; and it would be in vain to propose to 
take away any representation from either 
of these. In this state of matters we have 
to consider what is to be done in the way 
of procuring additional Members for Scot- 
land. The House is aware that, under 
the provisions of the Act of Union, Scot- 
land had right to forty-five Members, 
thirty being given to the counties, and 
fifteen to the boroughs. In 1831, when 
the Reform Act was first introduced, there 
was a division of the House of Commons 
upon the question as to whether there 
should be any diminution of the number 
of the English Members. That division 
resulted in a small majority adverse to the 
proposition, and a dissolution of Parliament 
took place. The consequence was that 
the Government of Earl Grey had a very 
large majority in 1832, when the Scotch 
Reform Bill came forward again for consi- 
deration. The proposition which was 
made by that Government was that there 
should be an addition of five Scotch repre- 
sentatives; but when the Bill was in 
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Committee other three Members were 
added; so that it was ultimately fixed 
that there should be eight additional Mem- 
bers given to Scotland, all of which were 
allotted to the boroughs. The claims of 
Scotland on that occasion were maintained 
by Gentlemen who represented, or who 
might be held to represent, Conservative 
views. Sir George Murray, Member for 
Perthshire, and Sir George Clerk, whose 
recent death we have had occasion to de- 
plore, and many others who held similar 
opinions, were strong vindicators of the 
rights of Scotland to additional Members. 
Well, in 1852, a new Reform Bill was 
brought forward by Lord Aberdeen; and 
in connection with that Bill a Scotch Bill 
also was introduced by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh, which 
made no provision for additional representa- 
tion for Scotland. In 1854and 1859 English 
Reform Bills were brought forward, neither 
of which made provision for additional 
Members for Scotland. No Scotch Bills 
were brought forward in those years. In 
1860, a Scotch Bill was brought forward 
by Lord Palmerston’s Government, and it 
was then proposed to add two additional 
representatives to Scotland. [rather think 
that these Members were to be supplied 
from Members that had been taken away 
from boroughs in consequence of corrupt 
practices. In 1866, another Reform Bill 
was brought forward by Earl Russell’s 
Government, and after a very careful con- 
sideration of the Scotch claims the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire stated, that whilst he quite 
acknowledged the rights of Scotland to 
additional representation, still it required 
to be borne in mind that we were not 
engaged in complete re-construction of our 
whole Parliamentary system; but he was 
prepared to concede to Scotland, as a 
moderate recognition of its rights, seven 
additional Members. Now, speaking as 
a Scotchman, I would desire to have 
a larger number added; but at the same 
time I wish my Scotch friends to recollect 
that there are great difficulties to be 
encountered in disturbing existing ar- 
rangements, and we ought to make al- 
lowances for those difficulties. I have, 
therefore, to state that the Government 
concur in the opinion which the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed in 1866, and 
that the number of additional Members to 
be given to Scotland should be seven. 
That being so, the next question to be 
decided is, from what source are those 
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seven Members to be supplied? We have 
no seats vacant at present, and there are 
none to be taken from the existing consti- 
tuencies of Scotland. Last Session, before 
the Scotch Bill was brought into the 
House, questions were put to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asking from what 
source these additional Members were to 
be obtained; and the answers, I think, 
indicated in sufficiently intelligible terms 
that they were to be procured by the 
creation of additional seats under the 
Bill, All doubts regarding the matter 
were, however, set at rest by the question 
being formally put by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon 
the Motion for leave to bring in a Bill on 
the 13th of May last. The question was 
put directly, whether it was intended to 
add to the numbers of the House with a 
view to the supplying of these seven seats 
to Scotland; and the answer in substance 
was that such was the manner in which 
the seats were to be supplied. This pro- 
ceeding took place before the Committee 
of the House had taken into consideration 
the question of the distribution of the 
English seats ; but no indication was then, 
or thereafter, at any stage of the English 
Bill given that it was not the proper or 
right way of obtaining additional seats for 
Scotland; or that there must be set apart 
for Scotland, out of those seats which were 
abolished under the provisions of the Eng- 
lish Bill, a sufficient number to provide for 
the claims of Scotland. Ample time and 
opportunity were given for the adoption of 
either of these courses; but neither of them 
was taken. The result was that the House 
appropriated these vacant seats in England 
towards supplying the claims of such Eng- 
lish cities and towns which either were to 
get a representation for the first time, or 
to which additional representatives were to 
be given. The Government adhere to the 
opinions which they expressed last year; 
and as we have no other way of satisfy- 
ing the claims of Scotland, they will ask 
the House to add to its own numbers. 
This must be done if we are to satisfy the 
just—the clearly just, and I think very 
moderate—claims of Scotland. It must 
be kept in view that, while the pro- 
position was made in 1860, and again 
in 1866, to add to the number of Scotch 
Members, by diminishing the number of 
English Members, neither of these Bills 
reached the stage when the opinion of the 
House could be taken upon that matter. 
The Lord Advocate 
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I think there is nothing in the way of 
principle which will prevent the House 
from entertaining this question. It is one 
of policy and convenience; and I venture 
to think that the just claims of Scotland 
ought to be recognized in the manner pro- 
posed by the Government. The next ques- 
tion, then, which we have to bring under 
the consideration of the House is, in what 
manner are these seven Members to be dis- 
tributed ? As was explained by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he intro- 
duced the Scotch Bill last year, the Scotch 
Universities, in 1858, obtained a constitu- 
tion which put them in the position of 
having an excellent constituency for the 
purpose of electing Members of Parlia- 
ment. He, accordingly, last year proposed, 
and it is intended to carry out the proposi- 
tion in the present Bill, to give two 
Members to the Universities of Scotland. 
That proposal, I think, met with very 
general approval, and I expect that a 
similar reception will attend the same pro- 
posal which I again make. Two Members 
being given to the Universities, five Mem- 
bers remain to be disposed of. What is 
now proposed, as was done in the Bill of 
last year, is that three of these should be 
given to very large and populous counties. 
The population of Lanarkshire, exclusive 
of boroughs, is 199,983; the population 
of Ayrshire, 150,719 ; and the population 
of Aberdeenshire, 137,135. I may, per- 
haps, here mention the relative amount 
of the county and borough population of 
the whole of Scotland. By the Census 
of 1861 the population of the boroughs 
was 1,244,106; that of the counties, ex- 
clusive of Parliamentary boroughs, was 
1,818,188; the excess of county popula- 
tion. thus being 574,082. The annual 
value of real property in the counties 
is £8,700,000 ; the annual value of 
real property in the boroughs is only 
£4,700,000 ; the excess in the county 
valuation being thus £4,000,000, Look- 
ing to this state of matters, it has occurred 
to us that it is right to recognize the 
claims of these large counties, which are 
very populous and also of very great ex- 
tent. This leaves only for consideration 
what is to be done with the two remain- 
ing Members. As regards one of those 
Members, there can be no doubt that it 
ought to be given to Glasgow, which is 
very wealthy and populous, is the third 
city in the Empire, and is quite entitled 
to have another Member. Paying respect 
to the decision of the House arrived at 
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last year, we propose to give a third | fact being as low as 2,000. It is not pro- 
Member to Glasgow on the same footing | posed to go so far down by_ the Bill which 
as the third Member was given to each of | I now ask leave to bring in; but it is pro- 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester. | posed that manufacturing and other trading 
There still, however, remains one seat to| towns having a population of about 6,000 
be disposed of, and I shall explain how | should become boroughis, which should con- 
we propose to dispose of this. There are | | tribute to send Members to Parliament. 
certain unrepresented towns or populous | Let it not be supposed that this is what is 
places, whose claims require to be con- | called eliminating all the small villages and 
sidered ; but, before proceeding to consider | towns in Scotland. There area great num- 
them, I would ask the House to look at | ber of thesein Scotland. From the Census 
what was done in 1832. In that year | | of 1861 I find that there are seventy-eight 
thirteen new towns were made Parlia-  non-Parliamentary towns above 2,000 in- 
mentary boroughs, four of which were large, habitants. We only propose to deal with 
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towns, including Paisley and Greenock, to | 
each of which a Member was given. There 


were others, too—namely, Leith and Kil- | 


marnock, of sufficient size to justify their 


being placed in a new group, or included | 


in some existing group. I crave the 


House to attend to the population of the | 


other nine boroughs which were then | 
created Parliamentary boroughs, and to | 
compare what was done in 1832 with what | 
we now propose by the present Bill. I 
may state that there is a difficulty in 
arriving at an exact computation of the | 
population of places in 1831, because the 
Census of that year did not always dis- | 
inguish the landward part of a parish 
from the village portion. According, how- 


a few of these. There are what are 
called in the Returns of 1861, villages 
and towns of between 2,000 and 300 to 
the number of 529, and these, of course, 
are not proposed to be touched. There- 
| fore villages and small towns are affected 
to a very small extent by the provisions of 
this Bill. The towns to which I have to 
refer, as proposed to be made Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, are the following :— 
Ardrossan, having a population of 7,674, 

and having magistrates appointed under 
the General Police Act of 1862, and under 
local Acts ; Coatbridge, which, according 
| to the Census of 1861, had a population of 
| 10,501, and I am informed that, when it 
| was proposed to put it under the Police 


ever, to the best means at my disposal, the | Act of 1862, the sheriff defined the boun- 
following was the population of the nine | daries of the borough, and these were ap- 
boroughs to which I have referred:—In | proved of by the then Secretary of State, 
1831, “Airdrie had a population of 6,954; ‘including a population of about 22,000 ; 

but it is now 12,922, Of Falkirk I was| Wishaw, which in 1861 had a population 
unable to ascertain the population in 1831, | of 6,112, but is now increased to about 
but it is now 9,000. Hamilton, I believe, | 12,000; Barrhead, with a population of 








would have a population of some 6,000 in 
1831, which has increased to 10,688, ex- 


clusive of the landward portion of the pa- | 


rish. Musselburgh and Fisherrow, I pre- 


sume, had a population of about 6,000 also | 
Peterhead | 


in 1831; but it is now 7,423. 
had a population of 5,112 in 1831, which 
has now risen to 7,541. Port Glasgow 
has during the same period increased from 
5,192 to 7,214. Portobello has increased 
from 2,781 to 4,366. I have not the 
population of Oban in 1831; but it is 
now 1,940, Cromarty had a population 
of 2,215 in 1831, but I rather think it 
has diminished since then. The House 
will observe that nine of the seats given 
under the Reform Bill of 1832, dealt with 
Parliamentary boroughs which had no 
right previously to return Members to 
Parliament. Of these nine, there were 
undoubtedly four or five which had a po- 
pulation of less than 6,000, two of them in 





6, 018; Johnstone, with a population of 








about 6,000; Kirkintilloch, with a popula- 
'tion of 6,090; and Pollockshaws, with a 
population of 7,600 in 1861, but now about 
9,000. These places contained a popula- 
tion of about 56,353, according to the 
Census of 1861; but there has been a 
great increase since that time, amounting 
to about 18,000, and, the population is 
brought up to about 74,000. It is pro- 
posed that these boroughs, which are all 
in Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, and Dum- 
bartonshire—contiguous counties—should 
constitute a group of boroughs to which 
one Member should be given [ ‘Oh, oh!”’] 
which is the proposition which I have to 
submit to the House, and I venture to think 
that the more it is examined, the more rea- 
sonable it will seem, and that after it has 
received fair discussion, it will meet the 
approval of the House. There are some 
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other boroughs, of a similar character, 
which are proposed to be dealt with. 
First, Hawick, which had a population in 
1861 of 8,191, and has now an estimated 
population of 11,452; Galashiels, which 
in 1841 had a population of 1,600, but by 
the last Census had a population of 6,433, 
and which has since increased to about 
8,000. It is the anxious desire of these 
boroughs that they should be made into a 
group by themselves; but we have not the 
means of meeting that wish, and the only 
thing that can be done is to add them to 
the Haddington district, which is not an 
increasing district, and has at present only 
a population of about 13,000. Then there 
is Alloa, a shipping port, and under mu- 
nicipal government, which, by the Census 
of 1861, had a population of 6,425. It is 
proposed that this borough should be added 
to the Stirling district. Unless the distinc- 
tion between the urban and county dis- 
tricts is to be totally ignored, I venture to 
think that these propositions are founded 
in reason and good sense; because you 
must make allowance for the increase of 
the urban element from time to time; and 
the way in which that can be done is 
either by giving additional representation 
to those places which have increased so 
much in population, or by adding them to 
existing groups. There is no doubt that 
between 1832 and 1868—a period which 
represents almost a generation, but in point 
of progress a much larger period—there 
has been a very large increase of the urban 
population in these districts. In 1852 the 
claims of such places to representation as 
urban constituencies were recognized, as 
I have shown, to a greater extent than is 
proposed by the present Bill. When these 
propositions have been carefully considered 
I believe they will meet with the ap- 
proval of the House ; and I therefore now 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Representation of the People in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that he had listened 
with great attention to the clear and lucid 
statement of the learned Lord, who, how- 
ever, had said little about the borough 
franchise, and whose example he (Mr. 
Baxter) should follow, because whatever 
diversity of sentiment might formerly have 
existed as to the point to which the elec- 
toral franchise in boroughs in Scotland 
should be lowered, it was obvious that 
they must follow the example of England, 
and heartily welcome household suffrage. 
Last Session, it would be remembered, a 


The Lord Advocate 
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proposition that the qualification in coun- 
ties should consist partly of a house, was 
only rejected by the narrowest possible 
majority, after two divisions, in a very 
full House. He admitted the force of the 
argument, that in the great and populots 
counties of England this probably was a 
matter of minor consequence ; but in the 
small, sparsely populated counties in Scot- 
land, it was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, because if the qualification was 
to consist simply of land, it would be in 
the power of one or two landed proprietors, 
and ‘in some cases of one, virtually to 
command the whole representation by the 
creation of fifty, sixty, or 100 faggot votes ; 
and he hoped the hon. Member for La- 
narkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) would 
again turn his attention to this matter, 
and take the sense of the House upon it. 
He had not risen, however, for the purpose 
of referring to the principles or details of 
this Bill; but he must say a word with 
regard to the scheme for re-distribution, 
which was far worse than he could have 
anticipated. He did not expect that Go- 
vernment would be disposed to take no 
fewer than eight towns out of the counties 
of Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, and Dumbarton, 
for the purpose of creating a new consti- 
tuency in the West; and he was astonished 
that in a scheme like this the Lord Advo- 
cate had overlooked the claims of the large 
and important manufacturing towns, like 
Dundee. Did the learned Lord know there 
was no such instance of increase in the 
United Kingdom as in the case of Dundee? 
There were towns in the county of Forfar, 
large, wealthy, and rapidly increasing in 
population, and yet they were not to have 
any additional Members, but were all to 
be handed over to the counties, although 
the representation of counties in Scotland 
at present was in excess of what it ought 
to be in comparison with the boroughs. 
But his object in rising was altogether 
apart from details like these. He con- 
sidered it his duty, to take the earliest 
opportunity of entering his protest against 
any scheme whatever for adding to the 
number of Members of that House. 
No one who had looked into the facts 
and figures of the case would for an 
instant dispute the claim of Scotland to 
a large additional representation ; but if 
they compared England and Scotland— 
taking, for example, the basis of taxation 
and population —they weuld find that 
Scotland was entitled to twenty-five ad- 
ditional representatives, But he had no 
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hesitation in saying that, rather than ac-| wisdom of the opinion he had then ex- 
cept these seven seats at the heavy expense | pressed. Although he was quite willing 
of adding to the number of the House, he | to wait for a reformed Parliament rather 
should be content to defer the claims of| than accept these seven miserable Mem- 
Scotland to the wisdom and justice of the| bers, at the expense of adding to the 
reformed Parliament, before which this} Members of the House, let it be remem- 
question of re-distribution must come for | bered that they were not bound to adopt 
further discussion. The House was too| either of those alternatives. It was per- 
numerous already. It was more numerous | fectly open to the House to instruct the 
than any existing legislative assembly in | Committee on the Bill to provide for the 
the world ; and the only reason he had ever | necessary and just increase of the repre- 
heard for retaining so many as 658 was for | sentation of Scotland, by equalizing to a 
the transaction of the Committee business. | greater extent the borough representation 
But this Session the Government had in-| throughout the United Kingdom. Only 
troduced a Bill for doing away with Elec- | last Session, by a majority of no fewer 
tion Committees, and two or three years | than 127, at the instance of the Member 
ago a Court of Referees was established, | for Wick (Mr. Laing), the House took 
diminishing greatly the duties of Members; | away the second Member from English 
and the Chairman of Ways and Means had | boroughs between 8,000 and 10,000, and 
given notice for to-morrow of a Resolution | if they did the same in boroughs between 
which, if passed, would still further di- | 10,000 and 12,000 they would gain twelve 
minish the Private Business, and every | seats. But there was still another course 
one looked forward to the time when that|open to them. They might take away 
business would be in a great measure | altogether representation from the ten or 
transacted by a separate tribunal. If they | twelve very small boroughs of under 5,000 
were to take such an important step as to | inhabitants, which were not at all in the 
add to the number of Members in the in- | position of boroughs in the West of Scot - 
terest of Scotland, why, in common fair- | land, but were small, wretched, decaying 
ness and justice, could they refuse the | villages, which were not at all likely to 
same in the interest of the County Palatine | be spared by a reformed Parliament. He 
of Lancaster, or of this vast metropolis, | should be glad if, after hearing the opinions 
both of which had, he admitted, greater | of Scotch Members on the subject, the 
claims than Scotland? Scotchmen did| Government would adopt one of these 
not come to the House in formd pauperis. | courses; but he entreated the House not 
All they asked was to be treated as an| for a moment to listen to the proposition 
integral portion of the United Kingdom, | to increase its numbers, and he felt satis- 
precisely in the same manner as their | fied that the people of Scotland, no less 
neighbours on this side of the Tweed. | than the people of England, would support 
Their demand was not for additional | their representatives in opposing such a 
Members for Scotland, gua Scotland ; but | scheme. 

that all those great manufacturing con-| Mr. SMOLLETT said, he had not in- 
stituencies which were ignored in the Bills | tended when he entered the House on that 
of the Government, and which were not | evening to take any part in debate, and 
provided for in the Bill of last year, should | he should confine his observations on this 
receive their due meed of representation | occasion to the proposal to increase the 
at the hands of the House, He disliked | number of Members of that House, in order 
and deprecated more than he could express | to give seven additional Members to Scot- 
the perpetuation of the difference between jland. For sometime past a small agitation 
the two countries, which had existed har- had been going on in Scotland on this sub- 
moniously together under the same Sove-| ject. Originally a demand was made for 
reign for so many centuries, and he thought | twenty-five additional Members, but now it 
there ought to be a great deal more as- | was stated that Scotland would be content 
similation in their legislation than had) with fifteen. The movement—he would 
hitherto been the case. This matter of not call it an agitation—was not got up in 
re-distribution ought never to be treated in| any influential quarter in Scotland. It 
separate Bills; but there ought to be one had been originally brought about by 
great measure for the United Kingdom. | Town Councillors in boroughs, and mainly 
In 1859 he called attention to this matter, | by the corporation and Town Council of 
and the difficulty, or scrape he might call | Edinburgh, and that, probably, was the 
it, they had now got into showed the| reason why it was not taken up warmly 
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in other quarters. But from whatever 
source the movement arose, it expressed 
in the main the opinion of the middle- 
class constituency in Scotland. The de- 
mand in itself was just and reasonable, pro- 
vided the House was to contain 658 Mem- 
bers, or provided the number was to be 
increased. It was a just demand, con- 
sidering the population and wealth of 
Scotland, the great revenue Scotland con- 
tributed to the Exchequer, and the very 
small demand she made upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund for establishments to maintain 
order and tranquillity in that part of the 
Kingdom. Scotchmen, though rough in 
manner and somewhat democratic in their 
political opinions—especially in the towns 
—were an educated people, and a loyal 
people. Nobody in Scotland considered 
that those who defied the law and mur- 
dered the Queen’s officers in the execution 
of their duty were either martyrs or pa- 
triots. There was a very simple way of 
doing Scotland justice in this particular, 
if it suited the convenience of Ministers to 
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ducing the representation in Ireland, 
There were a great many small towns in 
Treland with very few inhabitants, and still 
fewer voters, which might well be dis- 
franchised ; towns like Mallow, Athlone, 
Portarlington, and others, all represented 
by Liberal Members, Gentlemen who would 
have been most ready to sacrifice them- 
selves, if called upon, to do so, in a Mi- 
nisterial measure. But he should like to 
see the Leaders of either side come forward 
with a proposition to reduce the number 
of Members for Ireland. They all knew 
that when any jobbery was to be proposed, 
the Leaders of both sides vied with each 
other in making delusive offers to Irishmen 
in order to obtain what they called the Ul- 
tramontane vote. In proposing a Reform 
Bill applicable to the three Kingdoms, 
instead of the Leader of the House coming 
forward with twelve distinct proposals 
which meant nothing, he ought to have 
brought forward two or three positive 
Resolutions, the first of which should have 
been, ‘‘ What is to be the number of repre- 
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humour men who were so contented and | sentatives this regenerated House of Com- 
so phlegmatic. That way, of course, was| mons is to contain?” and next “ What 
to have reduced largely the number of | proportion of Members shall be sent to 
English and Irish representatives without | the new House of Commons from each of 
unduly increasing the Members for Scot-| the three parts of the Kingdom?” No- 
land. And there was a great precedent in| thing of the sort had been done, and 
the Bill of 1831, brought in under the au- | they were now approaching a squabble or 
spices of Earl Grey’s Administration, and | a faction fight over these miserable seven 
proposed to the House of Commons by Lord | Scotch Members, the note of preparation 
John Russell, for this reduction. That | for which was sounded about two months 
Bill proposed to reduce the number of ago by the right hon. Member for South 
English Members by no less than forty, | Lancashire in his progress through the 
and to diminish the number of seats abso-| Palatinate. He stated that he would re- 
lutely by thirty ; and that was not thought | open the whole distribution question. The 
a revolutionary proposal, but received an|same note was followed by the senior 
enormous amount of support in an unre-| Member for Edinburgh, who, in a letter 
formed House of Commons. The only | addressed to the Lord Provost, hinted that 
objection to it, in his opinion, was, that it ‘he would follow the same course; and the 
did not go far enough. No proposal of | junior Member for Edinburgh, at a meet- 
that sort was made now. Last year they | ing at the Music-hall not very long ago, 
proposed a Bill which continued to Eng-/| said that rather than accept the seven 
land the same number of Members it had | Members, he would have none at all. He 
previously. When they had seats to give|(Mr. Smollett) should not follow this 
away, they heaped them cumulatively | ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger” course. He should 


upon large towns, giving them triangular | 
Members to be returned in some fantastic 

manner. Nobody now proposed to reduce | 
the number of Members for Ireland, which 
might well be done, for 2,500,000 at least 
of the resident population had disappeared 
since 1832—not that the whole had been 
lost, for in truth at least 1,000,000 of 
Irishmen were to be found in Great Britain 
doing hard work, and being well paid for, 
it, There were abundant reasons for re-| 


Mr. Smollett i 


accept the seven Members, on the principle 
that “‘ half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
and he would advise other Members for 
Scotland to follow his moderate course. 
He believed, now that they had taken 


‘household suffrage as the basis of repre- 


sentation, that the country at large wanted 
to see no more “‘ faction fights” over the 
question. He thought that they ought to 
allow the Bill to pass with as much cele- 
rity as the forms of the House would 
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allow ; for he thought that those Members 
must have curious minds who could look 
back to the faction fights of 1866 and 
1867 with feelings of either pride or satis- 
faction. 

Srr JOHN OGILVY expressed his dis- 
appointment, and that of his constituents, 
that Dundee was not to have two Members, 
and in Committee he gave notice that he 
would propose that a second Member should 
be given to Dundee. 

Mr. LAING said, he would not have 
addressed the House on this occasion but 
for a fear that the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Baxter) might, standing alone, 
give rise to an erroneous impression that 
the Scotch Members were prepared to see 
the Bill pass without a change in the 
existing number of seats for that coun- 
try. He believed every Member must 
feel that the practical question was whe- 
ther there should be an increase in the 
number of Members in the House as the 
means of procuring an increase in the 
number of Members for Scotland. His 
hon. Friend referred to him as having 
brought forward a Motion, which was 
passed by a large majority last Session, 
taking away a Member from the very 
small boroughs, and he pointed to that as 
showing the easy mode of obtaining Mem- 
bers for Scotland without increasing the 
numbers of the House. Now, although 
his (Mr. Laing’s) Motion for partial dis- 
franchisement in England was carried by 
a considerable majority last year, yet the 
experience which he gained in bringing it 
forward convinced him of the utter hope- 
lessness of any attempt in the present 
Session to re-open the subject of the re- 
distribution of seats in England. It was 
perfectly out of the question to suppose 
that,in the last Session of an expiring 
Parliament the whole of that large sub- 
ject, which was settled with such extreme 
difficulty last Session, could be revived 
and dealt with on first principles. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the question was, ‘‘ Shall 
Scotland accept the instalment of justice 
proposed by the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or are we to wait indefinitely 
until some new scheme of radical reform 
is proposed and there is a complete revi- 
sion of the whole system of representation 
throughout the United Kingdom >” Now, 
he was not willing to postpone the admit- 
tedly just claims of Scotland to any such 
remote and indefinite period. It was cer- 
tainly most important not to keep up this 
international contest between the three 
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kingdoms with regard to their relative 
political position. He did not mean to 
say that the Scotch were going to turn 
Fenians, or anything of that sort; but it 
was not desirable that persons north of the 
Tweed should feel that they were politi- 
cally inferior to persons living to the 
south of that river. But such a feeling 
would be inevitable if, after three succes- 
sive Administrations had allowed the jus- 
tice of the claims of Scotland for additional 
representation, they were to settle the 
question of Reform for a considerable term 
of years, leaving such an anomaly, for in- 
stance, as that the town of Leeds should 
return three Members, while Glasgow only 
had two. Such an anomaly could not fail 
to create in the minds of all Scotchmen a 
sense of injustice, which it was most de- 
sirable, upon broad, statesmanlike prin- 
ciples, to prevent as much as possible. 
Now, with respect to the slight increase 
in the number of Members by which this 
gross injustice to Scotland might be 
avoided, he had never been able to see 
any magical force in the number 658; 
nor could he admit that, by yielding now 
to an increase in that number, they dis- 
armed themselves for opposing any future 
claims to additional representation. Surely, 
the new House of Commons would have 
common sense enough to see that there 


was no parallel between a great settlement- 


of the representation, like those of 1832 
and 1867, and the future claim of any 
town founded upon a certain increase in 
its population. One practical inconve- 
nience of an increase in the number of 
Members was very much of their own 
making, because they had chosen to con- 
fine themselves within a chamber which 
could not accommodate the whole body. 
That, however, formed no insuperable 
difficulty, and was not to be set against 
the necessity of doing justice to one im- 
portant portion of the United Kingdom. 
If it should be found hereafter that the 
number of Members was too large, it 
would always be in the power of a Re- 
formed Parliament to reduce the number. 
If anything was to be gained from the 
Reform Act, it was in the greater energy 
and vigour of the new House of Commons, 
and in their resolve to deal with the 
questions which came before them on 
broad principles, undeterred by small 
considerations. Upon the next re-distri- 
bution of seats, therefore, the new House 
of Commons might, if it thought fit, re- 
duce the number of Members; but mean- 


- 
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while, at any rate, justice would have| by the county Member. He thought his 
been done to Scotland. For these reasons | learned Friend had better re-consider the 
he believed that public opinion in Scotland | matter, because he was quite certain it 
was favourable to the settlement of the} would not be approved by that House. 
question in the present Session. In some/|In the second place, with regard to the 
respects the details of the Government | proposed increase, he was glad to find that 
Bill were faulty. If Dundee and Aber- | on neither side of the House was a ques- 
deen were situated south of the Tweed | tion raised as to the propriety of the in- 
they would have had two Members, and | creased representation of Scotland. The 
he thought, therefore, that they ought to | claim was a just one, and if considered upon 
have two Members. This, however, was | its merits would fairly go beyond the num- 
a point of detail, He was prepared to| ber proposed. He thought the number 
adopt the principle of the Bill and support | was considerably within what, if it were 
the second reading, and in Committee he | at the choice of Scotland, they would de- 
would endeavour so to enlarge the number | sire to have accorded to them. But at the 
of seats as to secure a second Member for | same time he did not wish, any more than 
each of these places. his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he thought his | (Mr. Baxter), to treat this as a national 
learned Friend had better re-consider the | question— which in truth it was not—he 
mode in which he proposed to group these | meant in the narrower sense of national, 
new burghs. He did not think it was/| as Scottish as contrasted with Imperial or 
possible that the House would sanction | properly national. It was not a Scottish 
such a proposition as that he had made | question. They must look upon it from an 
that night, and he was more surprised that | Imperial point of view, and they could not 
the proposal should have been made in| expect their Friends the Representatives of 
that form, considering that the Scotch | England to deal with it in the larger sense 
Members last Session indicated pretty | if they make it exclusively a question of 
plainly to the right hon. Gentleman (the | justice to Scotland. It was justice in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) that the | re-distribution of seats throughout the 
proposal in that Bill—so much less objec- } country—justice as regarded the Empire 
tionable than the proposal in the present | generally; and if they could not maintain 
Bill—was one they were not prepared to} it upon that ground, it was not to be main- 
‘support, or rather one which they intended | tained upon any other. His hon. Friend 
to oppose. What was it the Bill proposed |the Member for the Wick burghs (Mr. 
to do? It was proposed to take eight | Laing) said, the hon. Member for Montrose 
burghs and give them one Member amongst | (Mr. Baxter) had reduced the question to 
them all. In other words, eight burghs | this: —Were they to gain these additional 
were to be taken out of the counties of | Members by adding to the number of Mem- 
Ayr, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Lanark; | bers of the House, or were they to pass a 
and Roxburgh and Selkirk would also be | Bill this Session which should not add to 
affected. Now, he must say, that could | the representation of Scotland? He (Mr. 
not be satisfactory either to the burghs so / Moncreiff), however, did not think they 
selected, or to the counties affected. It} were in any such dilemma, At present it 
was hardly giving any additional repre- | it was not necessary, because they refused 
sentation at all, for one Member amongst | or declined to add to the Members of this 
eight populous towns was really a mockery | House, that they should pass a Bill this 
of representation. So far as individual | Session which did not increase the repre- 
interests were concerned, of course it was | sentation of Scotland. On the contrary, 
always important that large populous places | the means were patent. They had it at 
. Should be represented by themselves; | their own disposal; it was the easiest thing 
but nothing could be worse than to weed | in the world if they were anxious to use it. 
large and important counties of populous} At the end of the last Session of Parlia- 
places which were now part of the county | ment, if he mistook not, the noble Earl 
constituency. The residents in these| (the Earl of Derby), whose illness they 
burghs were properly a county constitu- | all so much deplored, said, in almost the 
ency. Renfrew and Lanark were inter-| last speech made upon the Reform Bill 
ested in minerals—that was the interest | last Session, that if a weli-ccnsidered 
of the county—and these large populous | measure of disfranchisement were intro- 
places make up the staple of the county, | duced this Session of Parliament for the 
and were therefore properly represented | purpose of extending still further the dis- 
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franchisement of the smaller boroughs, it 
would receive careful consideration from 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, he (Mr. 
Moncreiff) invited them to that careful con- 
sideration. Let them give that considera- 
tion to the question; and surely it was 
unreasonable that because they last year 
stopped short in the work of disfranchise- 
ment and re-distribution of English seats, 
they should be driven to discuss a large 
and constitutional question like that of 
adding Members to the House, when it 
was so easy to obtain them from the only 
quarter from which they ought to be de- 
rived? It was faulty, imperfect husbandry. 
There were weeds,, withered stems or 
branches—they must lop them off. They 
were doomed; they could not remain— 
that was perfectly certain; and were they, 
because that was not done last time, to 
neglect the opportunity which this Bill 
necessarily offered of carrying out the 
principle and providing for the additional 
representation which Scotland was entitled 
to from legitimate sources—namely, by the 
disfranchisement of the smaller boroughs 
in England, which, by the common voice, 
could not by any possibility retain their 
enfranchisement much longer? Therefore 
they were not in the dilemma mentioned. 
To increase the numbgrs of the House was 
a serious question, By the Reform Bill 
of 1832 the Irish and Scotch representa- 
tion was increased, but not by adding to 
the Members of the House, which might 
be made a most dangerous precedent, and 
be abused for purposes to which it ought 
never to be applied. As to the borough 
franchise, they must follow, of course, the 
example of the English Bill; but he would 
suggest to his right hon. and learned 
Friend whether it would not be desirable 
to omit altogether the rating qualification. 
It was all very well last Session to main- 
tain personal payment of rates as the 
groundwork of household suffrage, and to 
call it a principle, though in his opinion 
it had nothing of principle about it, and 
that the personal payment of rates was no 
more an indication of a man’s fitness for 
the franchise than was any other immate- 
rial fact. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man were to extend it to Scotland he would 
throw into confusion the whole system of 
rating in that country, because the principle 
upon which rating was based in the two 
countries was entirely different. Such a 
qualification, if introduced into Scotland, 
would be a mere encumbrance, and would 
produce nothing but inconvenience. There 
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was already such a provision in reference 
to assessed taxes, but it was found so in- 
convenient that by common consent it was 
always put aside. By imposing the ne- 
cessity of payment of rates they would 
have below a certain line a fluctuating 
and corruptible body of electors, the te- 
nants of a few proprietors, who would 
not have the means of putting themselves 
on the roll, and would be liable to all 
those influences which it should be the 
object of Parliament to exclude. He did 
not think there would be any difference 
of opinion among the Scotch Members on 
that subject, and, notwithstanding the 
jargon of “the hard and fast line,” it 
would be much better to take £4, or any 
other figure, and make that the point at 
which the franchise should be conferred. 
Another important consideration was this : 
the registration in Scotland was made out 
by the valuation-roll. Now, it would be 
impossible to introduce into the valuation- 
roll the personal payment of rates, because 
no man could tell whether the rates were 
paid or not. The same remark would 
apply to the county occupation franchise. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for Montrose about the building clause, 
and the only further observation he would 
make was that he hoped his right hon. and 
learned Friend would take measures to se- 
cure that the franchise, when conferred, 
should be a real, honest, and substantial 
measure, and not merely a fictitious one. 
That might be accomplished in many ways 
by the abolition of joint proprietorship, 
joint tenancies, life rents, and so on. It was 
true that no one on either side was entitled 
to say much about those fictitious votes, as 
he believed that in former days both par- 
ties had made votes in Scotland to a con- 
siderable extent. At a subsequent stage 
of the Bill he should bring before the 
House the fact that this system which 
they had considered obsolete had been re- 
vived in more than one county within the 
last two or three years. It was no good 
reducing the franchise to give an appa- 
rently popular aspect to it, and leave it 
open to the large landed proprietors to im- 
port from all parts of Scotland persons 
who had no connection with the locality, 
and simply by the payment of £20 or £30, 
to over-ride the wishes of the resident 
electors. 

Coronet SYKES said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this Bill must 
be aware that there was not a place of 
any importance in Scotland in which there 
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had not been held meetings to express opi- 
nions with regard to additional representa- 
tion. It had been proved beyond all con- 
troversy that, in proportion to the repre- 
sentation of England and Ireland, Scotland 
was entitled to even more than twenty-five 
Members. The people of Scotland would 
therefore regard the present proposition of 
the Government to give seven Members 
by increasing the present 658 Members 
to 665 as simply mockery. In England 
there were no less than eleven boroughs 
with a population of less than 5,000, each 
of which sent a Member to Parliament— 
namely, Arundel, Ashburton, Dartmouth, 
Honiton, Lyme Regis, Marlborough, North- 
allerton, Thetford, Totnes, and Wells ; 
Arundel having only 184 electors, and 
Ashburton with a maximum of only 450 
electors; while in Ireland there were five 
boroughs with a population under 5,000— 
namely, Downpatrick, Dungannon, Kin- 
sale, Mallow, and Portarlington, the last 
with 106 electors only, and Downpatrick 
with a maximum of 239 electors; but 
there was not a single borough in Scot- 
land with a population under 10,000 
which was allowed to return a Member. 
Was that justice to Scotland, or even to 
the people of England itself, or to those 
of Ireland? Again, were the counties of 
Bute, Peebles, Selkirk, and Sutherland, 
with a population varying from 16,000 
to 24,000, to continue to send each a 
Member, when Dundee, with a popula- 
tion of 115,000, and Aberdeen, with a 
population of 80,000, had only one Mem- 
ber? Common sense, setting aside jus- 
tice, absolutely repudiated it. He was 
decidedly opposed to increasing the num- 
ber of the Members of the House. Ac- 
cording to population we had a larger 
number of representatives than any other 
country with a representative Government 
in the world. In the United States, with 
36,000,000 of people, only 241 Members 
were sent to Parliament, or one Member 
for 124,000 souls. We sent 658, or one 
Member for 45,000 souls, and now it was 
proposed to add seven more to the number. 
France had only 376 Members, or one 
for 100,000 souls; and the great German 
Confederation sent only 280 Members to 
Parliament. So far from increasing the 
number of Members of the House of Com- 
mons, we ought to reduce it; and, in his 
opinion, 500 Members were the utmost 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ought to 
have. He did not hesitate to say that in- 
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Members Scotland ought to repudiate the 
offer, and wait for that general re-distri- 
bution of seats in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, which could not be far dis- 
tant and which was inevitable. Scotland 
would do an injustice to itself by accept- 
ing such a proposal, for Scotland was at 
least entitled to twenty-five additional 
Members. 

Mr. M’LAREN said, that he had recently 
stated that if Government should bring in 
a good Bill, giving fifteen Members to 
Scotland, he for one had no objection to 
increase the number of seats, because a 
re-distribution could not be put off for 
more than two years, and then they could 
reduce the numbers; but if the Govern- 
ment should bring in a Bill the same in 
substance as that of last year, then he 
would much rather have no Bill at all. 
He thought the Bill as now explained 
was a little worse than the Bill of last 
year, and therefore his reason for opposing 
it was much stronger. He would state 
why he thought it was worse. He found 
that eight towns, containing 56,000 inhabi- 
tants, not now burghs, were to be formed 
into one group, while the Bill of last year 
provided for their distribution into three 
groups of burghs. It would be a monstrous 
piece of injustice to take these towns al- 
together out of the”counties, to destroy 
their vitality and their strength—that part 
in which the Liberal element was most 
thoroughly developed. With regard to 
these counties he held that the injury that 
would be done would be far greater than 
the benefit that would accrue, and, there- 
fore, of this part of the scheme he heartily 
disapproved. They were asking nothing 
peculiar for Scotland. He found that there 
were about ninety towns in England, con- 
taining upwards of 6,000 inhabitants, 
Why did they not take those ninety towns 
and group them, and give one Member to 
each group of eight? Such a thing could 
not be proposed for England. In resisting 
that proposal they were asking nothing 
that could be called justice to Scotland. 
The Government were trying to do that in 
Scotland which they dared not attempt in 
England. And then with regard to Glas- 
gow—it was to have an additional Member, 
but the electors were to have the privilege 
of voting for only two Members of Parlia- 
ment—or, in other words, Glasgow would 
return two Liberals and one Conservative 
—and in voting in this House, Glasgow 
would be worse off than she was now. 
Therefore, no good would be done to 
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Glasgow, but rather an injury. A much 
better course, where a town had three 
Members, would be to divide it into three 
Parliamentary sections or wards, each re- 
turning one Member ; for all parties would 
thus be fairly represented and great ex- 
pense would be avoided. The present plan 
was an injury and not a benefit. Glasgow 
had a population of 450,000. It was equal 
to Berlin, which returned nine Members 
to Parliament, and yet the Parliament of 
Prussia was only one-half the size of theirs. 
The Prussians had the idea that every 
50,000 persons should have a Member, and 
thus Berlin obtained nine. In regard to 
the other parts of the Bill, there were to be 
two Members for the Universities of Scot- 
land. In England, out of 500 Members, 
they had four University Members, and 
now they were to give one to London 
University—that was one to every 100. 
But if they gave Scotland two Members 
for the Universities, it would be one for 
every thirty Scotch Members of Parlia- 
ment. Every argument that was used in 
favour of treating Scotland differently from 
England was obsolete. Oxford University 
wus in effect a town where large numbers 
resided, with very large property, and was 
entitled to a Member; but that was not 
the case with the University of Edinburgh. 
One graduate, the librarian, lived in it; 
every other professor and graduate resided 
in the town, and had a vote in the town. 
If he understood matters with relation to 
Oxford, there was a City line drawn, and 
the members outside that line and within 
the University had no vote for the City 
Member. One of the two Members pro- 
posed to be given to the Scotch Universi- 
ties should be given to Dundee, Aberdeen, 
or some other large constituency. It was 
proposed to add Alloa to the Stirling burghs. 
Stirling itself contained a thriving popula- 
tion of 13,000, and if it were in England it 
would have two Members. Dunfermline, 
with a population of 13,000, was at pre- 
sent joined with Stirling. Although each 
of them should have two Members, they 
were grouped with other three burghs, and 
return only one Member amongst them. 
Alloa was proposed to be added merely to 
take it out of the county. Nothing could 
be more unjust than this proposed mode 
of grouping. In England you did not take 
a borough of 30,000 and add to it another 
of 6,000, even, although the larger borough 
was represented by two Members; and 
why should this be done in Scotland where 
only one Member was given? Then with 
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regard to the Haddington burghs, it was 
composed of a group of five. A Member 
for that group would have to travel seventy- 
one miles if he wished to visit his con- 
stituents, that being the distance from one 
end to the other of that group. To this 
Haddington group, Hawick, with a popu- 
lation of 11,452, was proposed to be 
added, and also Galashiels, with 8,000, 
Could anything be more unjust than to 
swamp Haddington by adding two other 
towns containing 19,000 inhabitants be- 
tween them? He did not wish to impute 
bad motives to the proposers of this sys- 
tem of grouping; but he was entitled 
to speak of the results which would flow 
from its adoption. It would make these 
county constituencies simply nomination 
constituencies. One half of Galashiels 
was in the county of Selkirk. That 
county contained 10,500 inhabitants. Take 
3,200, which was that part of the po- 
pulation which belonged to the county 
of Selkirk out of it, and you reduced 
the population of that county to 7,000, 
including the borough of Selkirk which 
contained a population of 4,000. It was 
not a borough newly created for any 
special purpose; it was created by a charter 
600 years old. Then, if yeu took the bo- 
rough of Selkirk out of that county popu- 
lation of 7,000, there would remain only 
3,000 of a rural population, and yet this 
small county was to return a Member. And 
that was called an improvement for the 
benefit of Scotland. He called it a Scot- 
tish grievance, which the Scotch Members 
ought to resist to the uttermost. He did 
not wish hon. Members to suppose that 
the borough of Selkirk, when forming 
part of the county, did not vote for the 
county. It did so far as the votes of the 
requisite value in the borough would ad- 
mit; but it was well known that the 
rentals were so low that such persons as 
dissenting ministers or schoolmasters, who 
occupied houses under £12 rental, had no 
vote, though their income might range 
from £100 to £200 a year, while a man 
who rented a few acres and a cottage, 
making up a £12 rental, with an income 
of £50 a year could vote. He objected 
to the Bill, not because it proposed to add 
seven Members to the number of repre- 
sentatives for Scotland, but because the 
distribution of these seven was so bad, that 
he could not in his conscience support it. 
It had been said by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) that the claims of 
Lancashire and London to increased re- 
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presentation were greater than the claims 
of Scotland. But even if this were. so, 
Scotland had no little boroughs to dis- 
franchise, whereas in England there was 
a multitude of small boroughs that ought 
to be disfranchised, and by that means 
additional seats could be given to Lanca- 
shire and London, if their claims were so 
great. Ireland also had little boroughs 
that ought to be disfranchised. It was an 
entire fallacy to compare the case of Scot- 
land with parts of England in the way 
the hon. Member had compared them. To 
compare the two cases fairly you must 
draw a line across England, so as to in- 
clude a portion as nearly as possible equal 
to Scotland, and inquire how many Mem- 
bers that section returned, and compare 
its population with that of Scotland. He 
had done that. The eight southern coun- 
ties of England, including the boroughs, 
contained a population a little under 
3,000,000. The population of Scotland 
was a little more than 3,000,000. Scot- 
land had fifty-three Members, while these 
eight southern counties of England had 
124 Members before the alteration made 
by the Bill of last year. By the Act of 
Union there was to be neither England nor 
Scotland aftefwards. They both formed 
portions of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain; and it was not on the mere ground 
of justice to Scotland that he objected to 
this measure. He contended that if twenty 
little boroughs in England were wholly or 
partially disfranchised, Scotland had equal 
claims with Lancashire or London to a 
portion of the seats taken from those 
little boroughs. It might be said that the 
late Government proposed to give only 
seven additional Members to Scotland. 
The late Government would have proposed 
a larger addition if they could have car- 
ried it. But the present Government were 
placed in an entirely different position ; 
they had not to contend against that 
party spirit which caused the failure of 
the late Government. The learned Lord 
Advocate said that the Bill of 1832 cre- 
ated nine new boroughs; but he forgot 
to say that eight new seats were created 
for burghs alone. Now it was proposed 
to create eleven new boroughs, but only 
two Members would be given to burghs 
new and old. As to the franchise, he 
thought rating for the counties was alto- 
gether out of the question. As an en- 
largement of the accommodation in the 
House was contemplated, he did not 
think that any inconvenience would be 
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occasioned if fifteen additional Members 
were given to Scotland. On the average 
only half of the Members were not pre- 
sent at debates. Even during the ex- 
citement about the Reform Bill, he found 
that during one of the debates the attend- 
ance of English, Scotch, and Irish Mem- 
bers only exceeded 100, although on five 
occasions 500 were present. There was 
not one occasion on which 600 were pre- 
sent. On twelve occasions upwards of 200 
were present. In conclusion, the hon. Gen- 
tleman expressed his regret that for the 
reasons he had stated he could not sup- 
port the Bill. ; 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the subject of the boundaries 
of boroughs. If the Government intended 
to deal in the present Session with the 
boundaries of boroughs in England, he 
claimed the same privilege for Scotland. 
In that case there should be no decision 
about the boundaries of Scotch boroughs 
until the question had been reported upon 
by a Commission, and their Report had 
been confirmed by Parliament. Scotland 
stood, however, in a different position 
from England in this matter. The exist- 
ing Parliament was believed to be ap- 
proaching its close, and it was not within 
the bounds of probability that a Commis- 
sion would Report during the present Ses- 
sion. If the Government thought that 
Scotland ought to stand on the same foot- 
ing as England, it would be necessary to 
use the most urgent haste to pass the Bill 
and appoint the Commission, so that the 
matter might be settled before the end of 
the Session. With regard to the question 
of an increase of the number of Members 
of that House, he admitted not only the 
inconvenience of an increase of even seven 
Members, but also the danger of the pre- 
cedent. But the increase of Members for 
Scotland was a question regarding the 
honour of English Members still more than 
the prudence or discrimination of the 
Members for Scotland. After what took 
place last Session it would be grossly un- 
just on the part of the English Members 
to deny the just claims of the Scotch con- 
stituencies. The precedent of the increase 
of the absolute number of Members was 
not likely to be followed, and the Scotch 
Members confidently appealed for justice 
in this matter. Referring to the subject of 
the new burghs he was surprised to hear 
the Lord Advocate appeal to the precedent 
of 1832, for the Scotland of 1868 was 
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totally different from the Scotland of 
1832, as could be shown by a glance at 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent (Lanarkshire). Without saying 
anything against the claims of the towns 
which had been selected for separate repre- 
sentation, he objected to the proposed plan 
of eliminating certain urban populations 
from the agricultural districts. What 
they had to consider was the whole state 
and condition of Scotland, and not the 
growth of certain populous towns, and he 
should reserve his opinion with regard to 
the claims of Glasgow, Dundee, and Aber- 
deen until the question came before the 
Committee. He considered this Bill a de- 
parture from the statement contained in 
the Royal Speech, that there should be an 
alteration of the suffrage without any at- 
tempt to affect the distribution of political 
power. He held that the principle of Re- 
form adopted for England must be applied 
in the main to Scotland with regard to 
the suffrage, but need not be servilely fol- 
lowed, particularly in respect to the county 
franchise. He wished to state, in answer 
to the appeal made to him, that it was his 
intention to endeavour to give to Scotland 
the benefit of the proposition so nearly 
carried last Session for English counties 
against the introduction of a proposition 
that must have a disfranchising effect to 
a certain extent. In the small counties 
of Scotland the manufacture of faggot 
votes had been recklessly resorted to, and 
it was well deserving the consideration of 
the House whether they should not adopt 
in the counties residence as the test of 
qualification. There were considerations 
with regard to the borough franchise in 
Scotland which ought to make them pause 
before they adopted a rating franchise as 
a test even to the extent it was proposed 
to apply it in England; it was an uncer- 
tain test here, and it would be almost 
valueless in Scotland. The proposition of 
the hon. and learned Member for Edin- 
burgh was well deserving of considera- 
tion, and he asked them whether it was 
not better to boldly face the difficulty, and 
draw a low but “ hard and fast line”’ with 
regard to the boroughs, which they had 
already adopted with regard to counties? 
He trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to modify the objection- 
able provisions of the Bill, which, if they 
were allowed to remain, would go far to 
defeat the just claims of the Scottish 
people, 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
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was not desirous of discussing in detail 
the merits of the Bill upon its first read- 
ing, and he hoped Scotch Members would 
not commit themselves to a course of action 
upon it before they had had an opportunity 
of carefully reading it. It was to be 
expected that Scotch Members should have 
an earnest desire for the increased repre- 
sentation of that country, and hon. Mem- 
bers were only doing their duty when 
they pointed out the claims of their re- 
spective constituencies to a larger share of 
representation. It ought not, however, to 
be forgotten that the House was now 
discussing matters which were not even 
the leading features of the Bill, but whieh 
in the measure introduced last year were 
regarded as small points of detail, and 
were not, in fact, reached until a late 
period of the Session. It was not till the 
summer was far advanced that the House 
was able last Session to commence the 
discussion respecting the re-distribution 
clauses, and it must be most satisfactory 
to those who desired to see this great 
question of Parliamentary Reform settled 
on a sure and permanent basis, and more 
especially to the Scotch Members on the 
other side of the House, who had always 
been desirous for an extension of the 
franchise, to find that so little remained 
to be done that the present discussion had 
been confined to matters of secondary im- 
portance. For, in point of fact, hardly a 
word had been said on the present occa- 
sion with regard to the principles of the 
measure, and in this respect the precedent 
had been followed which was laid down 
in reference to the Reform Act of 1867, 
The great extension of the franchise 
founded upon the rating principle had 
been accepted gladly by the hon. Gentle- 
men who had addressed the House, and 
he might venture to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that every one who knew 
what the Scottish working men were, 
would feel assured that the great privilege 
about to be extended to them would be 
exercised with purity and intelligence. 
There was, he believed, much interest felt 
in the towns of Scotland concerning the 
great extension of the suffrage which was 
about to be made, and, indeed, they were 
much more alive to the great privilege 
about to be conferred upon them than the 
corresponding class in England, It was 
well known that education was of much 
older standing in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, and it might, therefore, be naturally 
expected that there would be found in the 
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large number of persons enfranchised by 
the Bill an advanced stage of preparation 
for the enjoyment of the privileges. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose was 
so opposed to the proposal for an increase 
of the Members of the House that he 
would even postpone any degree of satis- 
faction of the claims of Scotland for in- 
creased representation rather than admit 
the principle which he deemed so objec- 
tionable. He could not, however, believe 
that the hon. Gentleman would be sup- 
ported in his views by any large section 
of the Members for Scotland. He was 
aware that right hon. Gentlemen holding 
the highest position on the other side of 
the House had pronounced against this 
feature of the scheme; but he also remem- 
bered that those Gentlemen were equally 
opposed to the leading features of last 
year’s Reform Bill, which was now the 
law of the land. On closer inspection 
this would not, in his opinion, be regarded 
as a question of first-rate importance, for 
the number of the Members of the House 
was due in reality to merely accidental 
circumstances, and when it had been in- 
creased regard had been shown to the con- 
stituencies and not to any perfect number. 
It was evident that in no other way but 
by increasing the number of Members in 
the House could provision have been made 
for the due representation of Scotland. Of 
course, it was easy to say now that it 
would have been more easy to have taken 
away more Members from small English 
boroughs; but hon. Gentlemen must well 
remember how greatly the English Bill of 
last Session was endangered by Members 
on the other side of the House endeavour- 
ing to increase the measure of disfranchise- 
ment. It was a matter of compromise, 
and he hoped that the Scotch Members 
would not fly in the face of the English 
Members and create an opposition to the 
just claims of Scotland to increased repre- 
sentation ; for call it provincialism or any- 
thing else, there was certainly a feeling 
amongst the English people and their re- 
presentatives that England was a distinct 
division of the country, and they would 
oppose to the utmost any attempt to di- 
minish its representation. For while he 
agreed with those who were of opinion 
that Scotland must be considered as one 
with England with regard to privileges, 
as she was in ardent loyalty and promi- 
nent in her support of the good govern- 
ment of the country, he could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that this part of the 
Sir James Fergusson 
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question was surrounded with difficulty; 
and he regretted that those who ought to 
be banded together to obtain as great an 
increase of representation as possible for 
their country should, by hasty declama- 
tions of the kind made by the hon. Member 
for Montrose, lessen the chances of getting 
some instalment of additional representa- 
tion. As to the new boroughs, he was 
afraid there had been too much argument 
in a party spirit, and too little regard to 
the claims of those who desired to be en- 
franchised. He hoped that we were on 
the point of settling the Reform question 
for a considerable number of years—he 
hoped for a generation at least. Now was 
it reasonable that these places, some of 
which had risen within the last few years 
from unimportant towns toa most thriving 
and properous condition, and had become 
great centres of industry and trade, should 
remain without distinct representation for 
half a century longer? It was evident 
that the towns which his right hon. Friend 
had named this evening could not long 
remain mere open villages. He did not 
think it could be said that in regard to the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent an attempt had been made to elimi- 
nate the thriving urban population, for 
out of a population of 198,000, it was 
only proposed to take one town, a rising 
seaport of 7,000 inhabitants. He could 
not think that the bone and sinew of his 
county was likely to be destroyed by such 
a process. With regard to the group of 
towns in the Clyde district, nobody knew 
better than the hon. Baronet who last 
spoke, how vastly they had increased in 
population and wealth since the year 1832. 
Those who talked of taking out of the 
counties the towns, which at present bore 
a share in returning Members to Parlia- 
ment as open towns or large villages, ought 
not to forget the claims of the working 
men of those towns to share in the enjoy- 
ment of the borough franchise; and he 
could assure the House that the Scotch 
working men really look upon the enjoy- 
ment of the franchise as a privilege. It 
was on behalf of the inhabitants of those 
towns, and the right of these men to share 
in the electoral privileges, that these 
towns had claims to separate representa- 
tion. He ought to point out that his right 
hon. Friend was misunderstood in what 
he said respecting Ardrossan, for it was 
now proposed, as in the Bill of last year, 
to include it in the Ayr district of bo- 
roughs, so that there would only be in the 
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group boroughs very homogeneous, and 
within a comparatively easy distance of 
one another. And if it were urged, as 
had been urged by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, that the plan was less than 
that of last year, inasmuch as some of 
these groups would be interlaced with each 
other, he would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that objections were raised last year 
to any disseverance of the boroughs which 
had been so happily united since 1832, 
and some of them from a much earlier 
date. In consequence of those objections 
an alteration had been made in the Bill. 
Now, if this plan and the other were ob- 
jected to, how were these boroughs to 
secure representation? [Mr. M‘Laren: 
By increasing the number of Members. | 
The hon. Member must be well aware that 
he had no wish to throw any obstacle in 
the way of settling the question of Scotch 
Reform. He hoped, notwithstanding the 
objections which hon. Members from Scot- 
land had offered to the measure, that it 
would be received by the House as a fair, 
just, and liberal measure for the improve- 
ment of the representation of that country. 

Mx. GRAHAM protested very earnestly 
against one principle which seemed to lie 
at the bottom of much of that Bill— 
namely, the principle of the representation 
of minorities. -Of the seven new Members 
proposed to be given to Scotland, six were 
intended to represent a minority of opinion 
in the country. In his own constituency 
(Glasgow) the greatest repuguance was 
felt to what the hon. Member for Dum- 
bartonshire described as “the triangles,” 
—a thing which they did not deserve. 
Almost the entire community there, he 
thought, would rather not have an addi- 
tional Member, than have one given in 
that way. The proposition made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year for 
dividing the constituency into two parts, 
objectionable as it might be, would be 
preferable to the present one. They were 
a very happy constituency, and could get 
on without quarrelling. They would only 
cause bad feeling by the application of 
this principle to the constituency he re- 
presented. Instead of the question of 
Reform being settled for a generation, as 
the hon. Baronet who spoke last had just 
expressed a hope that it might, it could 
never be settled for any length of time, 
unless the re-distribution was based upon 
juster principles than those embodied in 
that Bill. 


Representation of the 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I believe that among the 
foremost qualities of Scottish Gentlemen 
we always recognize that of caution. I 
was surprised, therefore, that one of those 
Gentlemen who addressed us early in the 
evening should have declared that he was 
going to oppose, and that he must oppose, 
the Bill to be brought forward by my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord Ad- 
vocate. For what is that Bill? Itisa 
Bill which proposes the largest, the most 
extensive increase of the constituency of 
Scotland which ever was presented to the 
consideration of this’: House. At no time 
and under no circumstances has so munifi- 
cent an offer with respect to the franchise 
been submitted to the consideration of 
Parliament. Indeed, it is so extensive 
that we have heard from several Gentle- 
men, who are recognized as Liberal autho- 
rities, a fear lest we should have passed a 
line which, even with their advanced opi- 
nions, they were prepared to adopt. The 
hon. Member for Montrose, who said he 
was going to oppose this measure, argued 
the questien of the re-distribution of seats. 
Well, I say that is an important and in- 
teresting portion of the Bill, but it is by 
no means the most important one. Are 
we to understand that a Gentleman sitting 
on the other side of the House, and dis- 
tinguished for the liberality of his opinions 
on all political topics, merely because of a 
question on which we all agree that there 
must be very great controversy and differ- 
ence of views —namely, the re-distribu- 
tion of seats, which must necessarily, with 
our limited materials, be very confined— 
are we to understand that he will resist a 
Bill which proposes such a large exten- 
sion of the franchise to every section of 
his fellow-countrymen? I cannot believe 
that when this measure comes to be dis- 
cussed upon the second reading — the 
proper time for entering upon its merits— 
any Member for Scotland, and especially 
one who sits on the other side of the 
House, can oppose it at that stage upon 
grounds which are drawn only from a 
portion of the measure which is compara- 
tively of secondary importance. The great 
principle of the Bill which we are asking 
leave to introduce to-night is the exten- 
sion of the franchise. As far as the dis- 
tribution of seats is concerned, the only 
principle at all involved in that part of 
the measure is the principle that the re- 

resentation of Scotland shall be increased. 
cannot understand how an hon. Member 
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advocating Liberal opinions can make up 
his mind to oppose a Bill which gives a 
greater extension of the franchise in the 
first place, and which lays down the prin- 
ciple in the second place that the repre- 
sentation of Scotland should be increased. 
Because, really, as to the mode in which 
that distribution should be made, that is 
a matter of detail—a matter for Commit- 
tee. If hon. Gentlemen opposite can 
propose measures connected with the dis- 
tribution of seats within the limits upon 
which the House, after fair discussion, 
shall have decided, and which, in their 
opinion, may be more calculated than ours 
to give vigour, efficiency, and completeness 
to the representation of Scotland, we are 
perfectly ready to listen to their arguments, 
and if we find them unanswerable, to 
yield to them. We have no interest 
whatever in the propositions which we 
have made for the distribution of seats. I 
mean no personal or party interest. They 
are propositions that we have made be- 
cause, upon the information that has 
reached us, we believe they are those 
which, upon the whole, will give most 
satisfaction to the people of Scotland and 
their representatives in this House. The 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed us 
says he prefers the proposition which I 
made for the representation of Glasgow 
last year to that contained in this Bill. 
Well, the hon. Member when we get into 
Committee—the proper opportunity for 
the purpose—can place his view of that 
question before us. If the House should 
then be of opinion that the proposition 
which I made last year is more agreeable 
to them than the one that is included in 
the present measure, that is a matter on 
which the Committee would have a fair 
right to exercise its judgment. I need 
not express what my own opinion is on 
the question of a representation in which 
there are three Members involved. I op- 
posed that principle when it was first 
introduced to us; but the voice of Parlia- 
ment, as expressed by both Chambers in 
an unmistakable manner, decided in favour 
of that principle, and that principle hay- 
ing been adopted in the English measure, 
it would be most inconsistent and scarcely 
respectful to this House, or to Scotland, to 
ignore it in this Bill. Propose the other 
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principle, bring forward your arguments 
and appeal to the sense of the Committee, 
and if you have a triumphant majority in fa- 
vour of a representative for Glasgow upon 
the principle that you advocate, I cannot 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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doubt that the decision of the Committee 
will govern the conduct of any men who 
may sit on the Benches which we now 
occupy. Therefore it is—I will not say 
perfectly absurd, because the epithet might 
be mistaken ; but it is most dangerous 
when we are approaching a question that, 
like the present, is essentially practical— 
a question on which we are trying, I 
may say, by hook or by crook, to accom- 
plish one of the most difficult things in 
the world—namely, to increase the repre- 
sentation of Scotland~—a point on which, 
I apprehend, we are all agreed—it is, I 
say, most dangerous to meet us with all 
those magniloquent and abstract objections 
which have been raised by some Gentle- 
men to-night. It is very well to lay down 
the axiom that in political matters there 
is, or should be, no difference between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Well as 
far as concerns the application of the great 
principles of political justice to every part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, I am in fa- 
vour of an equal application of them. But, 
however we may argue, whatever may be 
the abstractions in which we may find it 
convenient to take refuge, still in address- 
ing ourselves to the management of a li- 
mited and essentially practical question, 
there is a difference between England and 
Scotland, and between Scotland and Ire- 
land, and there ever will be a difference. 
There will ever be a difference between— 
and probably it is most fortunate that 
there is a distinctive character in each of 
the three kingdoms, for it is, perhaps, by 
the very blending of these different cha- 
racteristics that we have become a great 
nation. Well, then, when you come to 
consider the representation of England you 
must look a little at the history of that 
representation. It has gradually grown 
up and accumulated in the course of cen- 
turies, and it has been formed and moulded 
by a variety of influences which no wise 
statesman would endeavour to contend 
against. Ido not ask the House, by ac- 
ceding to the proposition that we make, to 
agree that the distribution of seats in Eng- 
land is abstractedly a wise, a complete, 
or a satisfactory distribution. Let every 
Gentlemen have upon that the opinion 
which is most agreeable to his reason. 
But the representation of England, as now 
fixed at 500 Members, is, I think, not 
disproportionate with the aggregate of the 
property or the population of this country. 
You must remember that. It is the con- 
sideration which must ultimately govern 
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these questions. We know from our own 
experience that there are, at times, con- 
siderable alterations taking place in the 
mode in which the population of this 
country is distributed and its wealth loca- 
ted; and, no doubt, periodically you will 
be called upon to re-consider the repre- 
sentation of England. When, therefore, 
new towns have again risen in this country 
with large populations from the creation 
and sudden development of new industries, 
and when the population of great English 
counties has again doubled, as we have 
seen if do in several recent instances, 
where are we to obtain the representation 
for the new constituencies which ought to 
be formed if we do not redistribute, in a 
certain degree, the representation which 
we at present possess? This conviction is 
well impressed on the minds of all English 
Members, on whatever side of the House 
they may sit; and although they may 
agree with you, the Scotch Members, on 
some Motion to disfranchise a particular 
class of boroughs, because its population 
does not exceed a certain number, or be- 
cause they are represented in this House 
by two Members when they might be re- 
presented by only one, the moment they 
disfranchise those boroughs, if they assent 
to doing it, they will naturally apply the 
seats thus obtained to the increased repre- 
sentation of those parts of the kingdom to 
which I have referred. The consequence 
will be that you will find in the long run 
the representation of Scotland will not be 
increased. It is very well for you to find 
consolation in the belief of the justice of 
the reformed Parliament ; but, in my 
opinion, if you can carry a temperate 
measure in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment to increase substantially the repre- 
sentation of Scotland, you ought not to be 
running after such Jack-o’-Lanterns as 
have been indicated to you this evening. 
There is another reason why the Scotch 
Members would find great resistance in 
any attempt at disturbing the re-distribu- 
tion of seats decided upon by Parliament in 
1867. The very feeling which exists among 
Members of this House, and particularly 
among Members on the other side, that there 
is no immediate necessity for altering the 
arrangement of seats in this country, be- 
cause there are not places of great import- 
ance the claims of which are at this mo- 
ment urgent, will make those hon. Mem- 
bers careful not to part with the amount 
of representation which England now has, 
because they know that the time will 
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come when new places, which will here- 
after become important, must be con- 
sidered with a view to representation, and 
that there will be no seats to fall back 
upon if they yield any now. I hope, 
therefore, that the House generally, but 
especially the hon. Members who represent 
Scotland, will be cautious in the line they 
take in respect of this measure. I do not 
on this occasion ask any one to pledge 
himself to a particular course. I only ask 
the Scotch Members to read and consider 
the Bill brought in by the Lord Advocate. 
I believe that when they have done so 
they will arrive at the conclusion that, as 
far as possible, we have framed it with a 
view to the advantage of the country which 
they represent. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. M‘Laren) attacked the Government be- 
cause we propose so large a representation 
for the University of Scotland. We have no 
personal or party interest in that proposi- 
tion. We believed we were making a pro- 
position which would be acceptable to the 
House and to the country, and that a con- 
stituency of educated and learned men 
would send to Parliament representatives 
who, even though they might be opposed 
to the Government, would do honour to 
the House. The means we have of in- 
creasing the representation are, we admit, 
limited. We are perfectly ready to con- 
sider the opinion of the Committee on the 
Bill. Any decision of the Committee, as 
to the mode of distribution — any other 
mode that may be proposed, either in res- 
pect of the city of Glasgow or of the 
Universities, we shall consider but with 
one desire — namely,—with the limited 
means at our disposal, to render the repre- 
sentation of Scotland as satisfactory as 
possible to the people of that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, with the ingenuity of which he 
was so great a master, endeavoured entirely 
to shift the issue raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. He denied 
that his hon. Friend had expressed any 
intention to oppose the passing of the ex- 
tended franchise proposed by the Bill on 
account of his objections to the scheme of 
re-distribution; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knew very well that his remarks 
were not justified by anything which fell 
from the hon. Member. What his hon. 
Friend said was this—that passing over the 
question of the franchise, as a matter 
settled by the English Act of last year, 
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he came to that more important question— 
the increase of the representation of Scot- 
land; and he told the right hon. Gentle- 
man what the great majority of Scotch 
Members would tell him—that if they were 
to have an increase of the representation 
of Scotland—and the right to such an in- 
crease was now fully admitted — they 
demanded that it should be ample and 
satisfactory, and based upon just princi- 
ples, as between one part of the United 
Kingdom and another; and they would 
rather abandon their claim than obtain 
its satisfaction by increasing the numbers 
of the House. That was the principle 
upon which his hon. Friend was deter- 
mined to stand, It was all very well for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go 
down to Scotland and tell the people 
there that if they wanted anything they 
must take it in the way the Government 
thought fit to give it them, and that if 
they were to have increased representation 
they must support the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman. But he was convinced 
that the offer of increased representation 
was not intended to be real, because it 
was offered in a manner to which it was 
known the House would never consent. 
The hon. Member for Ayrshire (Sir James 
Fergusson) now said there was no other 
way of increasing the Scotch representa- 
tion than by adding to the number of the 
Members of the House. He entirely ob- 
jected to the Government plan; but if 
the number of Members of the House 
was to be increased, Scotland ought not 
to be confined to an increase of seven in 
the number of her representatives ; she 
ought to have an increase of twenty-five. 
With regard to the franchise, he believed 
that the proposed system would be so 
complicated that it would be better to 
abandon the principle of rating and adopt 
that of rental, according to the precedent 
of 1852, when Reform Bills were intro- 
duced based on a rating franchise for 
England and on a rental franchise for 
Scotland. But ifthe principle of a rating 
franchise is to be adhered to in the Bill 
now proposed for Scotland, he would ask 
what was to be the basis of the county 
franchise in the 102 Scotch parishes in 
which there is at present no legal assess- 
ment? Then, on what principle was the 
grouping of burghs to take place? Was 
Helensburgh a manufacturing town? Was 
Ardrossan a manufacturing town? It is 
evident that the Lord Advocate has never 
honoured those localities with his presence, 
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or he would never have so described them. 
And why was Ardrossan to be added to 
the Ayr district of burghs? when no de- 
sire has been expressed by its inhabitants 
to be separated from the county? Under 
the provisions of the Bill the constituency 
in the burgh of Ayr alone would be in- 
creased from 700 to nearly 2,000, and it 
surely would be far more reasonable and 
just to give a separate representative to 
that burgh than to add another burgh to 
the already large and extensive group 
comprised in the Ayr district, This was 
not the time for going into the details of 
the Bill, and he should not do so. He 
might, however, observe that when his 
hon. Friend the Member for Ayrshire 
twitted the Liberal side of the House with 
the statement that a right hon. Gentleman 
amongst them had loudly denounced the 
principles of the English Reform Bill on 
its first introduction last year; and yet, 
after all, had accepted that Bill — his 
hon. Friend must have forgotten that every 
one almost of the points of that Bill, to 
which objections were taken by that right 
hon. Gentleman, were expunged before 
the Bill passed into law. If his hon. 
Friend carried out the comparison, he 
would find that the statement made by 
those who declined to accept an increase 
of representation in Scotland, by means of 
an increase of the Members of the House, 
would be carried out, and that they would 
insist on having that increase by means of 
re-distribution over the entire United 
Kingdom, or else they would defer having 
any increase until the reformed Parliament 
had assembled. He entirely endorsed the 
opinions expressed by the hon. Member 
for Montrose, and hoped the Government 
would carefully re-consider their whole 
scheme in which were several most objec- 
tionable proposals. 

Mr. REARDEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire had accused the 
Irish Members on both sides of the House 
of jobbery ; but he believed that in mat- 
ters of jobbery and corruption, the Scotch 
excelled the rest of the Empire. If they 
took the contracts that had been issued, 
the appointments made, and the jobs that 
had been perpetrated for the last sixty 
years, they would find from Inverness to 
the Ganges, and from London to China, 
three-fourths of them were in the hands 
of the Scotch. As to jobs, they knew 
more about them, and were more ac- 
customed to them, than the English, Irish, 
and Welsh put together. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) 
told them, that seats should be taken from 
Treland and given to Scotland because her 
population was reduced by more than 
2,500,000, and the hon. Member went 
into statistics, to show how far Scotland 
had increased in wealth and taxable pro- 
perty. He wondered the Scotch came 
South at all as they were so wealthy; but 
he (Mr. Rearden) had got statistics too, 
and if they calculated the millions that 
had been drained out of Ireland, to ab- 
sentee landlords, the profits from the 
monopoly of the manufacturing and trad- 
ing markets in Ireland, held by English 
and Scotch traders, and the revenue of 
Ireland appropriated to Imperial purposes, 
since the Union, it would be found that 
England and Scotland had grown rich 
in taxable wealth by means of the drain 
from Ireland. They had 300 Members in 
the Irish House of Commons; 200 were 
taken from them at the Union, and but 
100 had been given to them in this 
House, fifty-four of whom sat on the Con- 
servative side and represented 8,000,000 
Protestants and Ecclesiastical property 
worth £13,000,000 sterling, which has 
been plundered from the Roman Catholic 
Church, while 5,000,000 of Irish Roman 
Catholics were represented by only fifty- 
one Members, and found no sympathy 
in any other section of the House. He 
had a great objection that Ireland should 
be Scotch-ridden, and thought that if 
England was confined to the number of 
Members to which her population entitles 
her, the surplus should be included in the 
additional Members to which Ireland is 
entitled in proportion to her population 
with England. The heartless and cold- 
blooded manner in which the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire had in his speech 
boasted of the decrease of the population 
in Ireland, although the result of legisla- 
tion in which the Scotch took part, ex- 
cited his astonishment. The hon. Member 
charged Ireland with disloyalty and her 
Members in this House with jobbery ; but 
the Irish people were never known to sell 
their Kings or Queens, or to desert the 
flag of their Sovereign in the field; this 
was more than could be said of the people 
of Scotland, who had sold their King, and 
on asking a Scotchman why they done so? 
he replied, because they profited by sell- 
ing him and saved the expense of his 
keep. The hon. Member said, in the 
House to-night that Scotchmen did not 
job; but they never ceased until they suc- 
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ceeded in jobbing the Queen to Scotland 
to the serious injury of the trade of the 
metropolis. He should certainly oppose 
the second reading of the Bill unless the 
claims of Ireland to additional Members 
were conceded. The time, he believed, 
was not far distant when England of her 
own accord would be glad to give Ireland 
liberty of self-government, which alone 
would cordially unite the two kingdoms. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the amendment of the Representation 
of the People in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by The Lorpy Apvocatr, Mr. Cuancextor of the 
Excuequer, and Sir James Fereusson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


STANDING ORDERS. 

Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Sir Broox Braincss, Lord Joun Brownz, 
Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. Duxtor, Mr. Hayser, 
Sir Wittrsm Hearacorz, Mr. Henzey, Lord 
Horsam, Mr. Lerroy, Mr. Hastines RussE.1, 
and Mr, Wuirsreap. 


MILITARY RESERVE FUNDS. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the origin of the Military Reserve Funds, tbe 
sources from which they are derived, and the ob- 
jects to which they are applied.” —( Lord Hotham.) 

And, on February 19, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Lord Hornam, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cutt- 
pers, Mr. Goscuey, Colonel Hoce, The Marquess 
of Hartryetoy, Colonel Norrn, General Peet, 
Major O’Reity, Sir Cuartes Russewt, Mr. 
Trevetyay, Sir Joun Trotiope, Captain Vrvray, 
Mr. Percy Wrypuam, and Colonel Epwarp 
Somerset :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


METROPOLITAN FOREIGN CATTLE MARKET 
BILL. 

Select Committee on the Metropolitan Foreign 
Cattle Market Bill nominated :—Mr. Miner 
Gisson, Mr. Seiwin-Inpetson, Mr. Goscney, Mr. 
Reap, and Lord Rosert Montacu :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be 
the quorum :—And, on February 20, Mr. Locke 
and Mr, Corrance added. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Took the Oath—The Bishop of 
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PROMISSORY OATHS BILL.—(No. 10.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR: In mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, which 
is for the amendment of the Law relating 
to Promissory Oaths, although I regard it 
as of great importance, I shall not oceupy 
much time in stating its provisions. Your 
Lordships are aware that during the last 
few years Parliament has been repeatedly 
dealing with particular oaths, and that 
from time to time some of them have been 
abolished, some altered in their form, and 
some converted into declarations. Now, 
those who have not given special attention 
to the subject can hardly be aware of the 


* enormous number of oaths which are re- 


quired by law to be taken by persons en- 
tering upon offices of the highest and of 
the lowest description. I hold in my hand 
the Report of the Oaths Commissioners, 
which contains an appendix of no fewer 
than 300 pages full of these oaths. Among 
these oaths there are some by which the 
parties are required to swear that they will 
do certain acts and perform certain duties 
which are never intended or expected to 
be fulfilled, and there are others by which 
persons enter into most solemn engage- 
ments to perform the most trifling and 
ridiculous acts. I will give your Lord- 
ships a sample of both descriptions of 
oaths. The oath of the Gentleman-at-Arms 
makes him assent to this— 


“You shall continually be furnished with double 
horses and men, and provide that yourself and your 
men may be also well furnished with harness to 
serve Ller Majesty in time of need, or otherwise for 
Her Majesty's pleasure when commanded thereto 
by Her Majesty. You shall also truly and diligently 
to your power observe and keep from this day for- 
ward all and every such reasonable articles, rules, 
and ordinances as shall be devised by the Queen’s 
Majesty, and set forth and signed with Her Ma- 
jesty’s hand for your better usage and order. And 
all such cases by the way of secresy and counsel shall 
be showed unto you by the Queen’s Majesty or the 
captain you shall keep secret, without discovering 
the same to any person or persons unless you shall 
be thereunto commanded. Also you shall, when 
commanded thereto by Her Majesty, make your 
musters in such harness and other habiliments of 
war, and upon such horses as shall be your own 
proper goods, and no other man’s,” 


This certainly is an oath which is never 
intended to be performed. I will now turn 
to the frivolous oaths, and I will begin 
with that which is required of the ale- 
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taster of the borough of Wilton. He is to 
endeavour to— 

** See that all brewers, innholders, and alehouse- 
keepers within this borough do brew good and 
wholesome ale and beer for men’s bodies, and sell 
the same according to the stattutes of this realm, 
and the defaults thereof present from time to time. 
So help you God.” 


The beadle of this borough is also required 
to swear that he will— 

“Duly and faithfully take up all such swine 
piggs as you shall see going up and down this 
borough, either in the time of the markets or 
ffairs, or at any other time or times whatsoever, 
and them detain and keep until the owners thereof 
have paid and satisfied such penalty and for- 
feitures as have been used and accustomed within 
this borough to be paid for the same ; and if any 
resistance or rescous be made upon you on this 
behalf, you shall duly present the same to the 
Mayor of this borough, or his deputy for the time 
being, that reformation may be had therein.” 


Whether it is for the reformation of the 
swine pigs or of the person who owns them 
that they are to be restrained the oath 
does not clearly express. These are merely 
samples of the different oaths which are 
required to be taken. The demand that 
was made for the re-consideration of all 
the oaths required by law to be taken led 
to the appointment in 1866 of a Commis- 
sion, of which my noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was Chairman. 
That Commission was directed to inquire— 


“What oaths, affirmations, and declarations 
are required to be taken or made by any of our 
subjects in the United Kingdom, other than those 
required to be taken or made by Members of 
either House of Parliament, or by prelates or 
clergy of the Established Church, or by any per- 
son examined as a witness in any Court of Jus- 
tice, or in any criminal or other proceeding before 
justices or otherwise of a judicial nature ; and to 
report their opinion whether any and which of 
such oaths, affirmations, and declarations may be 
dispensed with, and whether any or what altera- 
tion may be made in the terms of such as it may 
be necessary to retain.” 


The Commissioners were nearly equally 
divided in opinion upon this subject. I 
believe the larger number were of opinion 
that all promissory oaths, without excep- 
tion, ought to be entirely abolished. I 
believe they extended the same censure to 
almost all declarations. However, with 
regard to promissory oaths they expressed 
this opinion, that they were either useless 
or detrimental to morality; and the rea- 
son they considered them to be useless 
was that it was of little importance to re- 
mind men of the duties which they had 
to perform, or to impose upon them by 
means of an oath the obligation to perform 
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them. With regard to oaths being detri- 
mental to morality, I think the ground 
upon which the Commissioners came to 
that conclusion was that a public engage- 
ment is liable to lose its power to bind the 
consciences of men, even in the case of 
those who would shrink from the dis- 
honour of breaking a faithful promise. If 
.I thought that oaths were imposed with 
the particular object described in the Re- 
port of the dissentient Commissioners— 
namely, to remind persons of their duties 
and to impose upon them an obligation to 
perform these duties—I should be dis- 
posed to agree with these Commissioners ; 
but I must say I look upon the matter 
from a higher point of view. I consider 
that persons who enter upon office under 
the solemn sanction of an oath must be 
strongly impressed with a deep sense of 
the obligation which is imposed upon them, 
and must be in a manner consecrated to 
their duties; and, therefore, an oath im- 
posed on a proper occasion involves an 
obligation of the highest nature, and one 
which ought not to be lightly regarded. 
I therefore agree with the rest of the 
Commission in their opinion that some 
oaths ought to be retained, and at the 
same time that these oaths should be 
sparingly imposed. The oaths to which 
the Commissioners refer are the oaths of 
allegiance and oaths of office. They sug- 
gest that the oath of allegiance should be 
taken by persons who are entering upon 
offices of high importance, and that oaths 
of office should be restricted to those as- 
suming merely judicial functions. I cer- 
tainly agree with that portion of the Com- 
missioners’ Report. And this Bill will be 
found to contain five descriptions of oaths 
~—the oath of allegiance, the official oath, 
the judicial oath, the military oath, and 
the constables’ oath. Whatever opinions 
may be entertained as to the propriety of 
imposing oaths, at all events all will agree 
that if oaths are to be imposed they should 
be short—they should contain no useless 
words, and they should be free from all 
ambiguity. I think your Lordships will 
be of opinion that the oath of allegiance 
and the official oath contained in this Bill 
answer to this description. Many of your 
Lordships who have held high offices in 
the State, and have been required to take 
oaths when entering upon them, must be 
aware what minute details they enter into, 
and in what quaint and obsolete language 
they are frequently expressed. No one 
can doubt that the short and simple form 
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prescribed by this Bill is infinitely prefer- 
able to the forms that are now in use, 
Upon the subject of the military oath the 
Report of the Commissioners says— 

“ We advise that the oaths taken by recruits 
on their enlistment into Your Majesty’s army, 
and generally those taken under the rules of Your 
Majesty’s service, should be retained with the 
changes we have suggested. We believe that if 
the oaths taken by soldiers in Your Majesty’s 
army were administered with circumstances cal- 
culated to impress upon them the solemnity of 
the engagement which they then contract it would 
tend to quicken and maintain their loyalty.” 
With regard to the military oath and the 
constables’ oath it may be said—“ Why 
do you retain these? Why not abolish 
them and convert them into declarations?” 
My answer to that is, that there is a wide 
difference between abolishing oaths and 
imposing new ones. If the question now 
were, whether these oaths ought to be 
imposed upon persons in the present day, 
perhaps it might be a grave question whe- 
ther it would be desirable to impose them. 
But your Lordships must remember that 
these oaths are matters of notorious obli- 
gation, and are continually imposed; and 
if they were to be abolished now it might 
in many minds raise the presumption that 
the duties are not now so obligatory as 
they formerly were, and that there would, 
therefore, be the less impropriety in break- 
ing the promise made. These, as I have 
explained, are all the oaths introduced 
into this Bill. It excepts the oaths re- 
quired to be taken under the Subscription 
Acts, and those to be taken by Members 
of Parliament, under the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act. The oath of allegiance, the 
official and the judicial oath, will, under 
the Bill, be taken only by the great of- 
ficers of State and the high judicial func- 
tionaries. With regard to oaths which are 
imposed by public Acts of Parliament, by 
private Acts, and by charters, the mode in 
which the Bill proposes to deal with them 
is this—it is proposed that those which 
are imposed by public Acts of Parliament 
shall be converted into declarations, with- 
out any alteration of their form. It is 
very important in many cases that the 
form should be preserved, because, now in 
many offices, an oath of secresy is re- 
quired. I may mention the offices of as- 
sessors of income-tax and Commissioners 
in Lunacy, and your Lordships will see 
the propriety of requiring secresy from 
those holding them. Therefore, with res- 
pect to public oaths which are imposed by 
public Acts of Parliament, the only change 
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made is to convert them into declarations. 
The next portion of the Bill applies to 
oaths taken under private Acts of Parlia- 
ment—to such oaths as those taken by 
members of guilds and companies. In the 
Appendix to the Report of the Commission 
your Lordships will find that most minute 
details are included in the oaths now re- 
quired to be taken by those persons. It is 
proposed to substitute for such oaths a de- 
claration merely in the form of a promise, 
that the person will be a faithful member 
of the corporation, guild, or company, 
without any specific details of the nature 
of the duties which he will have to per- 
form. To sum up the whole of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, your Lordships will 
observe that, with very few exceptions, all 
promissory oaths will be abolished; that 
in all other cases in which they are now 
taken those oaths will be changed into 
declarations; and that in some cases the 
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not see. He thought it was almost blas- 
phemy to call upon a man to take an 
oath that he would perform certain de- 
tailed duties before he knew what in 
practice those duties really were. As to 
the oath of allegiance, every subject of 
the Queen owed Her Majesty allegiance. 
Why, then, should a person who was 
assumed to be worthy of holding office 
under the Crown be called upon to swear 
that he would be a loyal subject? There 
seemed to be less necessity for presenting 
the oath of allegiance to such a man than 
might be supposed to exist in any other 
ease. But there was no penalty for a 
breach of the oath of allegiance; and no 
one ever thought of proceeding against a 
traitor on the ground of a breach of that 
oath. He remembered Mr. Smith O’Brien 
coming to the House of Commons, on his 
admission to which he had taken the oath 
of allegiance, and sitting there while he 





form of the oath will be preserved on the! was plotting a rebellion in Ireland. But 
declaration which is to supersede it, while } on Mr. Smith O’Brien’s return from trans- 
in others the form will be simplified by | portation, when the remainder of his sen- 
the adoption of a short declaration in| tence was remitted, did any one think of 
which no details will be set out. indicting him for a breach of the oath of 
| allegiance? Again, why should the oath 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” | of allegiance and the official, or judicial 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) oath, both be compulsory in the case of 
persons who had to take the latter? If 

Lorv LYVEDEN, as one of those | an oath was to be administered, one ought 
whom the framers of this Bill chose to| to be made to accomplish the double ob- 
consider the minority of the Commission | ject. If it was thought that the omission 
whose recommendations had been set/ of the military oath might have the effect 
aside, wished to say a few words in vindi- | of diminishing the loyalty of recruits, as 
cation of their Report. He might ob-| it had for so long a time been customary 
serve that though there were differences | to administer that oath, he would consent 





among the Members of the Commission 
they had conducted their inquiry with 
harmony, and there could have been no 


more courteous Chairman than the noble | 
Duke who presided over the Commission. | 


Now, as to the proposals in the Bill, he 
submitted that there was no use whatever 
in administering to a man who had been 
chosen to perform certain duties, the per- 
formance of which was a condition of his 
holding the appointment, an oath bind- 
ing him to the faithful discharge of those 
duties. The administration of an oath to a 
witness in a Court of Justice was quite a 
different thing. A witness might have a 
partiality ; at all events, he was brought 
up on one side, and it might be well to 
swear him that he would tell the truth. 
But when you gave a person office on the 
supposition that he was competent to per- 
form its duties, why should you swear 
him to do so? This was what he could 


The Lord Chancellor 


to its continuance; but he did not see 
why the officers should not take it as 
well as the men. The Bill proposed to 
do away with an oath in just one of 
those cases where he thought there was 
| a reason for preserving it. As it did not 
follow from the nature of the duties of a 
Privy Councillor that secresy was to be 
observed, it did not seem unreasonable to 
swear a Privy Councillor to the matter 
of fact that he would keep the secrets of 
the Council. Where declarations were 
imposed, the form of the promise should 
have been given in the Bill. The noble 
Lord was understood to ask what oath 
would be required of special constables. 
[The Lory Cuancettor: They would take 
the oath of office.] Then in this case the 
advice of all the Commissioners had been 
disregarded, as in this instance a declara- 
tion was proposed instead of any oath. 
He did not mean to oppose the Bill, but 
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had thought that he ought not to let it 
pass sub stlentio. 

Eart RUSSELL was understood to 
agree that there were many unnecessary 
and useless oaths which it would be a 
great improvement to abolish. It was 
true that great officers, like the Lord 
Chancellor, who were bound to perform 
important duties, must have a deep sense 
of the responsibility resting upon them ; 
but he did not agree with the noble Lord 
who had just spoken, in thinking that a 
similar feeling would always actuate those 
who held small and comparatively unim- 
portant situations. The language of the 
18th clause he regarded as not sufficiently 
precise, believing that it would be better 
to prescribe in the Act itself an identical 
form applicable to all those cases, than to 
leave the wording in the discretion of any 
officer of State, however exalted. Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, he thought, 
upon their accession to office might fairly 
be required to take the oath of secresy. 

Tue Bisnorp or OXFORD said, that the 
noble Lord opposite had argued as if the 
only reason for imposing an oath upon 
entrance to office was with a view to 
punishment in the case of non-fulfilment 
of duty by the person taking the oath, 
and hence, if in any other way it could be 
rendered the interest of the officeholder to 
perform his duty, the oath became entirely 
superfluous, and, because superfluous, ir- 
reverent. His noble Friend entirely left 
out of sight one great motive with which 
oaths had been prescribed. These were 
not dictated by a mere calculation of how 
a particular duty could be obtained from a 
particular man about to be admitted to 
office. The real principle on which an 
oath was justified was, that there were in 
a Christian country certain great offices 
about which there was a worth and dignity 
making it desirable as well for the nation 
itself as for the man, that there should be 
a recognition of the fact that in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office, he was 
acting under the highest conceivable obli- 
gations. The Coronation oath afforded a 
good illustration of his meaning. No one 
imagined that the oath taken by the Sove- 
reign upon the Coronation was the secu- 
rity to which every person in the country 
was to look for the performance by the 
Sovereign of the functions so undertaken. 
Nevertheless, it would be a great abnega- 
tion of the Christian Church of the realm, 
if, in the solemn compact made by the 
Sovereign with the people over whom he 
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was to reign, there were left out of sight 
all reference to the supreme Lord, in whose 
sight the Christian Sovereign declared that 
he undertook and entered upon the duties 
attaching to the Throne. He quite agreed 
that the multiplication of oaths, carried 
down to offices of small importance, had 
an injurious tendency; but the retention 
of oaths in a few reserved cases, where 
types of the nation undertook duties in the 
face of the nation, tended, he believed, to 
reverence and not to irreverence. It was 
on the point to which he had alluded that 
the Commission was divided in opinion. 
There was no difference as to the substitu- 
tion of declarations for oaths. And the 
principle in the framing of the declarations 
was this, that everything should be struck 
out which no longer constituted a real 
obligation, everything which lapse of time 
and change of circumstances had rendered 
no longer a part of the duties of the office, 
and to make the remainder as brief and 
distinct as possible. The other matter, 
which had been adverted to that evening, 
would, of course, be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. In the general principles of the 
Bill he heartily agreed. 

Lorv WESTBURY said, he was not in 
favour of abolishing all promissory oaths, 
and was of opinion that, upon the whole, 
the ‘course proposed to be taken by the 
present Bill is the right one. At the 
same time, he thought that, in order to 
render its details as perfect as possible, the 
measure should be referred to a Select 
Committee, and he would be glad to give 
his noble and learned Friend any assist- 
ance in his power towards that end. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was sure his noble and learned Friend and 
he had but one object, so he gladly con- 
sented to the proposal of referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee, in order that all 
its clauses should be framed in the most 
desirable manner. But, at the same time, 
it would be impossible for him, consis- 
tently with the due performance of his 
official duties, to attend that Committee. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and referred to a Select Committee : 
The Committee to be named on Thursday 
next. 

And, on February 20, The Lords following were 
named of the Committee ; the Committee to meet 
on Monday next, at Four o’clock, and to appoint 
their own Chairman : 


D. Richmond L. Lyveden 
E. Devon L. Westbury. 
L. Bp. Oxford 


And, on February 21, Earl Russell added. 
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EAST LONDON MUSEUM SITE BILL. 
(No. 12.) (The Lord President.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 

In reply to Lord Srantey or ALDERLEY, 

Tue Dcxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he regretted that his noble Friend thought 
the House not sufficiently well-informed 
upon this subject. The Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons at the 
November Session, and passed that House, 
and would have their Lordships’ 
House had not the noble Lord (the Chair- 
man of Committees) objected on the ground 
of a want of sufficient notice. The pro- 
posal did not arise with the present Go- 
vernment, but was a matter that had been 
negotiated and agreed to by the late Go- 
vernment, and all the present Government 
had to do was to carry out the arrange- 
ment. When it was proposed to remove 
what were popularly known as_ the 
*‘Brompton Boilers,” a proposition was 
made by certain persons interested in the 
erection of local museums in the densely 
populated districts of the metropolis that 
the materials should be supplied by the 
Government at nominal prices. That was 
acceded to, but it was found, after waiting 
six months, that the only proposal for the 
erection of a museum came from Bethnal 
Green, and where persons who felt an in- 
terest in the establishment of museums 
had, with a praiseworthy zeal, subscribed 
a considerable sum with which to purchase 
a plot of land for that purpose. When 
the present Government came into office 
they found that the late Government had 
sanctioned the payment of a certain sum 
of money by the Treasury for carrying out 
the erection of this museum. In order to 
carry out the arrangement it was found 
necessary to introduce this Bill, for the 
purpose of enabling the trustees of the 
land to give the proper legal title to such 
of the land as might not be required for 
the purpose of the museum, to be disposed 
of for building purposes, by which means 
the poor of Bethnal Green would be con- 
siderably benefited. At present the land 
did not return more than £3 or £4 per 
annum, but if the surplus land was dis- 
posed of for building purposes, it would 
yield about £65 per annum. No arrange- 
ment had been entered into beyond the 
construction of the museum, and the pre- 
sent Government were only completing 
what the late Government commenced. It 
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had been said that this would set a pre- 
cedent for other towns to claim Govern- 
ment assistance in the erection of local 
museums. He could only say that the 
Government had entered into no sort of 
engagement to build any other museum, 
Dublin had been put forward as likely to 
make such a claim, but he thought it very 
unlikely, seeing that Dublin had already 
a very good museum. The construction 
having been sanctioned a small sum would 
have to be taken for its maintenance. 

Lozp REDESDALE said, this would 
form a precedent for every town in the 
kingdom to ask for the erection and main- 
tenance of a museum at the public cost, 
and Parliament would not be able to resist 
it. There was a great difference between 
erection and maintenance, and it would be 
very desirable, before anything was done, 
that an understanding should be come to 
by which the district should provide some- 
thing towards the maintenance of the mu- 
seum. He could not see why Leeds, 
Manchester, and other large towns had 
not as good a claim to the erection of a 
museum at the public expense as Bethnal 
Green. There could be no doubt the es- 
tablishment of local museums was a great 
benefit; but in this instance they should 
take care that too extensive a step was 
not taken in the first instance. 

Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET said, he 
thought the noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) 
had done public service in calling attention 
to the question of the maintenance of the 
museum, which would involve not only 
the maintenance of the building itself, but 
also the supply of objects and the payment 
of salaries. 1t should be remembered that 
if no undertaking had been given by any 
persons for supplying the museum with 
articles for exhibition a pressure would in 
all probability be put upon the Govern- 
ment by-and-by for the supply of these 
articles out of the public funds, and this 
pressure it would be extremely difficult to 
resist. The example now set was, he 
thought, one fraught with great danger, 
because other towns in the kingdom would 
object to taxing themselves when they 
found that the Government were willing 
to do their work for them at the public 
expense, 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he trusted an undertaking would be given 
by the Government that they would go to 
no expense beyond the cost of the erection 
of the building. Anything beyond that 
should be matter for future consideration. 
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Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH re- 
plied that if any more money were voted 
from the public funds the sum would be 
placed on the Estimates, and the opinion 
of Parliament taken upon it. 

Tae Duxe or CLEVELAND said, he 
thought that in cases of this description 
the Government ought, before agreeing to 
a grant for erection, to require that those 
who asked for their assistance should fur- 
nish a large proportion of the means that 
would be necessary for the maintenance 
of the building. It was difficult to see 
where there would be a limit to demands 
of this kind, because the example set in 
this case would probably lead to numerous 
claims for the erection and maintenance of 
similar buildings. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
the apprehension of there being a general 
outcry for museums in consequence of what 
was now being done was not well founded. 
There were exceptional circumstances in 
this case which had led to this proposal. 
This district was extremely poor, and its 
very poverty was a reason for the propo- 
sition that was made by the late Govern- 
ment, and sanctioned by them. The same 
argument of poverty could never be urged 
in the case of Leeds, Manchester, or the 
other large towns in the kingdom. The 
poor artizans of Bethnal Green were un- 
able to lose the time to visit the West 
End museums, and it was thought it 
would be desirable, if possible, to erect 
one in the district. It had been asked 
where was the collection to come from? 
and the noble Duke had intimated that a 
great expense would be incurred in stock- 
ing the museum ; but he could assure him 
that from the excess of duplicates in the 
other museums a great number could be 
transferred to Bethnal Green. Under these 
circumstances, he certainly did not share 
the fears of noble Lords opposite as to the 
probable effect of the measure. 


Report agreed to : Bill to be read 3* on 
Thursday next. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


{Fesrvary 18, 1868} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Member Sworn—Wellwood 
Herries Maxwell, esquire, for Kirkeudbright- 
shire. 

Serect Commirree—On Admiralty Monies and 
Accounts appointed ; on Special and Common 
Juries appointed. 

Punic Bits — Resolution in Committee—Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, 

Ordered — Oxford and Cambridge Universities ; 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) ; Landed 
Property Improvement (Ireland); County 
Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) * ; Judgments 
Extension * ; Fines and Fees (Ireland).* 

First Reading—Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties [30]; Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) [31]; Landed Property Improvement 
(Ireland) [32]; County Courts (Admiralty 
Jurisdiction) * [33] ; Judgments Extension * 
[34]; Fines and Fees (Ireland) * (35). 

Second Reading — Industrial Schools (Ireland) 


[6]. 

Committee—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) 
Act Continuance [28]. 

Report—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act 
Continuance [28]. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DODSON:* Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
great care and attention have been devoted 
to the Private Business of the House: 
nevertheless, there is a feeling, both in 
Parliament and out of it, that our Private 
Bill Legislation is in that condition which 
is best described by the term ‘‘ unsatisfac- 
tory.” I, for one, share that feeling so 
strongly that I have thought myself bound 
to bring the subject under the notice of the 
House. Moreover, I have thought that the 
present Session, being one in which there 
is a lull in private business, offers a fa- 
vourable opportunity. The subject can 
now be considered on general principles, 
without trenching upon particular interests, 
nor will Parliament ineur the suspicion of 
being animated merely by a desire to de- 
liver itself from an irksome duty. Private 
Bill legislation is unsatisfactory, owing to 
the length and costliness of its proceed- 
ings, but still more from the uncertainty, 
or as some would say the caprice, that 
characterizes its decisions. These evils 
may be traced to two causes. The first is 
the fluctuating nature of the tribunals to 
which the decision on Private Bills is re- 
mitted ; the second and most important, in 
fact that which lies at the root of our dif- 
ficulties, is the fluctuating state of public 
opinion—the changes which that opinion 
has been undergoing, during the last quarter 
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of a century, in regard to the concession 
of powers for works, and especially for 
railways. As to the tribunal, several per- 
sons of great ability and knowledge have 
recommended the substitution for Parlia- 
mentary Committees of a permanent judi- 
cial Court. Others, not less able and ex- 
perienced, have recommended a system 
under which a Government Department, or 
some Court external to Parliament, should 
grant powers to applicants—subject how- 
ever, to an appeal to Parliament. As for 
a permanent tribunal, whose decisions 
should be final, things are not ripe for such 
a step now, whatever they may hereafter 
become. At present the objections to such 
a tribunal are very strong. What are the 
questions before a Committee on a Private 
Bill? It is not the interpretation of a 
law, the construction of a document, or the 
ascertainment of a right and a wrong. It 
is a question of expediency, a balancing of 
advantages and disadvantages to the pub- 
lic. It is essentially a question of policey— 
often a very important question. A judi- 
cial tribunal must aim at consistency; and 
from the very nature of its being, always 
seek to uphold that which it has once de- 
cided. Imagine our position if decisions re- 
specting railways had, during the last five- 
and-twenty years been left to such a Court. 
The court must either have broken away 
from its own rules and precedents — in 
which case it would have lost all weight 
and character as a judicial tribunal —or it 
would have lagged behind, and found itself 
long ago in antagonism to, the wants and 
the opinions of the country. In regard to 
a Court or Department making orders to 
be subsequently confirmed or rejected by 
Parliament, I shall have some suggestions 
to make hereafter. Its application, how- 
ever, to cases which parties were deter- 
mined seriously to contest, would be worse 
than useless. If Parliament fell into the 
habit of endorsing preliminary decisions, 
we should be landed in all the evils of a 
fixed tribunal. If Parliament investigated 
matters for itself, we should only have 
added one more inquiry to those by the 
two Houses we already have. Committees 
of this House, and more recently the Royal 
Commission, reported decidedly in favour 
of maintaining the immediate jurisdiction 
of Parliament over Private Bills. Parlia- 
mentary Committees are flexible; they are 
watchful of, and responsible to, public 
opinion. They bring to their duties great 


assiduity, ability, and perfect indepen- 
dence. On the other hand, they are want- 
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ing in technical knowledge of the particu- 
lar subjects brought before them, in the 
habit of directing counsel, and of admitting 
or rejecting evidence ; they are wanting in 
familiarity with the decisions given by 
other Committees. The establishment of 
the General Committee on Railways and 
Canals, forming a Sessional Chairman’s 
panel, excellent as it has proved, does not, 
and cannot, altogether supply the element 
that is wanting in Committees. Few 
Members can undertake the labour of a 
continuous Chairmanship. Of those who 
do, not a few, when they have acquired 
experience, and their labours have become 
most valuable, are, from various circum- 
stances lost to the service. The repre- 
sentative element should preponderate 
upon our Committees; but if we could 
secure, on groups of Bills involving tech- 
nical questions, the presence of at least 
one expert possessing technical knowledge 
and experience of Parliamentary law and 
practice, it would give strength and con- 
sistency to the tribunal. In the official 
Referees we have such a body of experts 
ready to our hand, and a Referee Court is 
such a mixed tribunal as just now sug- 
gested. The evidence of the bar, and of 
other persons interested in private busi- 
ness, as given before the Select Committee 
on the Referee system, was, I may say, 
all but unanimous iu favour of the consti- 
tution of these Courts. I will also appeal 
to Members who have served as Referees, 
and I am confident that they will agree 
that a mixed tribunal works well, and that 
a permanent official constitutes a valuable 
addition to a Committee. But, hitherto, 
the Referees have been entrusted only 
with part of an inquiry — not, however, 
as the examiners on Private Bills, with 
an inquiry only into the performance of 
certain acts by certain persons. The 
Referees inquire into a portion of the 
merits of each case. Now, the question, 
whether a Bill shall be passed or not, 
depends on an estimate of its merits in the 
aggregate, and to separate these is usually 
very difficult. The inquiries before Refe- 
rees and Committees, as it were, overlap 
each other, and thus are attended with 
waste of time and of labour. To the Re- 
ferees is allotted the task of ascertaining 
the sufficiency of the estimate and the effi- 
ciency of the engineering for the proposed 
object. In fact this amounts to little, if 
anything, less than ascertaining whether 
the means are adequate tothe end. By 
the time they have done this, they have 
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direetly or indirectly heard nine-tenths, in 
some instances ninety-nine-hundredths, of 
the whole case. But when they have 
reached this point, the Referees are to 
stop short, and with great expenditure of 
time and of labour to prepare a condensed 
Report, in writing, on a limited portion of 
what they have heard, for the benefit of 
another set of minds. The fresh tribunal, 
which is to pass final judgment upon the 
Bill, must necessarily travel over a great 
deal of the same ground. The above, 
however, are only instances of waste of 
time and power. There are numberless 
others in which the divided inquiry im- 
perils the arrival at a right decision. The 
Referees constantly find that the engineer- 
ing objections made to a scheme are more 
or less valid, though the engineering cannot 
on that account be pronounced absolutely 
inefficient for its object. For instance, a 
railway is to cross a navigable river by a 
viaduct, marsh-lands by an embankment, 
a street by an archway. It is objected that 
the navigation, or the drainage, or the 
traffic will be impeded. The Referees find 
there will be ‘‘a slight,” or ‘‘ a serious,’’ 
or “‘acertain” impediment. The actual 
measure of the obstacle cannot be defined 
in words or in figures. But the whole 
question to be decided is—given an impe- 
diment—is the advantage of the line such 
as to outweigh it? The Referees have not 
the advantages of the line put before them. 
If they have them incidentally put before 
them, the comparison of the good and evil 
is the very thing beyond their jurisdiction. 
The Committee, on the other hand, suc- 
ceeds to the subject, and hears the good, 
but how is it to weigh the evil against it 
in the scale? To do this, the Committee 
must in some way hear the details of the 
evil, and form its own estimate of its 
weight. If the Committee does this, it 
rehears what the Referees heard. If it 
does not, its judgment on the matter must 
be imperfect. 

In making these observations I am 
far from intending to make it any re- 
proach to my right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for North Lancashire 
that he along with the Referee Courts es- 
tablished a divided inquiry. The establish- 
ment of the Referees is not the least of 
the many services he has rendered to the 
private business of the House. But the 
Referees were an experiment. The House 
would naturally have hesitated to entrust 
to these untried mixed tribunals entire 
Bills. The very success of the tribunal 
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now constitutes a reason for dropping the 
divided inquiry. I therefore would ask the 
House to repeal the Standing Orders pro- 
viding for the divided inquiry, and to give 
power to the Committee of Selection to 
remit any group which, from the technical 
questions involved, or from other reasons, 
they deem expedient, to a mixed tribunal. 
In recommending this step I may appeal 
to experience. Last Session, by an order 
of the House, power was given to remit 
entire Gas and Water Bills to the Referee 
Courts. In other cases Railway Bills have 
been so remitted by the consent or at 
the request of promoters and opponents. 
Finally, at the close of last Session both 
HIouses of Parliament concurred in passing 
an Act giving the Referee Courts the same 
power of examining witnesses upon oath 
and awarding costs as Committees possess; 
thus giving proof of their confidence in the 
tribunal, and removing the only difficulty 
that existed in remitting to it entire Bills. 
I know that some gentlemen whose opinion 
possesses weight are in favour of joint Com- 
mittees of Lords and Commons on Private 
Bills. I will not now stop to discuss such 
a plan. I will confine myself to expressing 
the hope that we shall not delay reforms 
in this House till that union is brought 
about. The mere fact that the House of 
Lords has not yet resolved to make at- 
tendance on the part of its Members on 
Private Bill Committees obligatory presents 
a serious obstacle to our working conjointly 
with them. Should it at any future time 
be deemed expedient to fuse the tribunals 
of the two Houses, the course now recom- 
mended would constitute no bar to such a 
step. If the official Referees were still 
retained, there would then be a mixed 
Commission likely to prove the most effi- 
cient tribunal for the purpose. Before I 
quit the subject of the tribunal, let me say 
a word upon the point of practice. When 
our present Committee system was formed, 
railways were in their infancy. The ap- 
pearance of one in a country was looked 
upon as the invasion of an enemy, rather 
than the approach of a friend. Owners 
of property and local authorities were up 
in arms to resist. Hence Committees na- 
turally called upon the promoters to begin 
by proving that the line proposed was of 
such importance as to justify the over- 
riding of all private and local rights. Now- 
a-days things are so changed that the pre- 
sumption is that a railway will benefit the 
district it traverses ; and the first question 
is, what are the objections to the work ? 
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as established, reversed the proceedings. 
They require the opponents to begin, and 
the result has been beneficial. A great 
deal of unnecessary speaking and evidence 
is obviated, and time and labour saved to 
all parties, without detracting from the 
real efficiency of the inquiry. It is the 
most logical mode of proceeding. The 
ease of the promoters is usually before the 
Committee in the shape of plans and sec- 
tions, and of the Bill deposited. If the 
Court requires any further explanation at 
starting, it can ask for it. If the absence 
of plans, or peculiar cireumstances, render 
it in some particular case desirable that the 
promoters should open, they can always be 
required to do so. These proceedings, 
however, are not regulated by, or depend- 
ent, upon any orders of the House. They 
are, I apprehend, matters within the dis- 
cretion of Committees themselves. Pro- 
bably, however, without some expression 
of opinion from without, each Committee, 
singly, would hesitate to break through the 
established custom. I hope that the Gene- 
ral Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, 
and the Chairmen of other Committees, 
will consider the policy of adopting the 
course that has proved so successful in the 
ease of the Referee Courts. 

Thus far we have considered the means 
for improving the constitution of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and of abridging and 
simplifying their procedure. I will now 
address myself to the expediency of trans- 
ferring some portion of the business to a 
more summary and less expensive tribunal. 
Preliminary or provisional certificates or 
orders are useless, or worse than useless, 
where a scheme is keenly contested, be- 
cause neither party will rest without ap- 
pealing to Parliament and fighting it out 
to the bitter end. But where the stake is 
not so great, or the feeling is less strong, 
it is likely that the defeated party may 
acquiesce in the decision of a preliminary 
tribunal, and that both parties may thus 
be spared the expense and labour of a Par- 
liamentary contest. The Railway Con- 
struction Facilities Act, 1864, was an 
attempt to give effect to this principle. It 
provides that where a would-be company 
has contracted for the purchase of all the 
land it requires, it may apply to the Board 
of Trade, and the Board may issue a Certi- 
eate giving power to make a railway. 
The Act has remained almost totally in- 
operative; and the reasons are obvious. 
The Act requires unanimity on the part of 
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The Referees, recognizing this fact, as soon | the persons beneficially interested in the 


land required—a condition difficult to se- 
eure. It requires the absence of objection 
by any other railway—a condition which it 
is, one may say, impossible to secure. 
The repeal of section 9 would not really 
alter the case, because the rival railway 
could and would always induce some one 
landowner to come forward and veto the 
action of the Board of Trade. There 
should be a further Act providing that, 
without exacting unanimity on the part of 
landowners, in view of a marked pre- 
ponderance of agreement in favour of a 
scheme, the Board of Trade might issue, 
if on inquiry it thought fit, not a certificate 
as under the Act of 1864, but a Provisional 
Order such as those under the Piers and 
Harbours Act. The provision would be, 
that where a railway company has con- 
tracted for the purchase of three-fourths in 
extent of the land required, and obtained 
the assent of three-fourths in number of 
the owners of the property to be taken, the 
Board might make an order. There must 
be the actual consent of three-fourths in 
number of the owners, because it is obvious 
that, in the case of a short line, the agree- 
ment for purchase of three-fourths of the 
land might represent the consent of one or 
two grandees only, while a large number 
of owners of valuable properties might be 
objectors. On the other hand, there must 
be the agreement for three-fourths of the 
land, because the consent of three-fourths 
in number of the owners might represent 
only the consent of the owners of some 
worthless cottages or bits of waste, while 
all the valuable property injured might be 
in the hands of the dissentient one-fourth. 
The instrument should be a Provisional 
Order, and not a Certificate. The differ- 
ence is this :—A Certificate once laid upon 
the table of the House, can only be rejected 
by the action of Parliament itself. An 
opponent cannot demand a Committee, and 
thus traders and freighters, local bodies, 
inhabitants of districts, and, generally, par- 
ties injuriously affected, are shut out from 
opposition, except so far as they ean induce 
the Board of Trade to listen to their re- 
monstanees. A Provisional Order is a less 
potent instrument, it has to be embodied 
in a Bill and pass through Parliament. 
Any Order will, on the demand of an oppo- 
nent who would have had a locus standi 
against the scheme if introduced in a Pri- 
vate Bill, be sent to a Committee to be 
dealt with as a Private Bill. A rival com- 
pany would not be able, as under the Act 
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of 1864, to prevent the issue of a Provi- | 
sional Order by itself, or by putting for- | 
ward one dissentient landowner to veto the | 
action of the Department. But no oppo- | 
nent, whether a rival company or other, | 
who would have had an opportunity of 
opposing the scheme, if introduced as a! 
Private Bill, would be deprived of his hear- | 
ing before Parliament if he insisted. Pro- 
bably, however, in view of the approval of 
the undertaking by so large a proportion | 
of those immediately affected and of the 
sanction given to it, on inquiry, by the 
Board of Trade, the Provisional Order 
would, in the majority of instances, be 
acquiesced in. 

Next to railways, gas and water works 
constitute the most important part of Pri- 
vate Business Gas and water works, es- 
pecially the former, differ from railways in 
this, that they are in the majority of in- 
stances of a purely local character. They 
affect a local community whose opinion can 
be ascertained either directly or through 
some representative body. Gas and water 
works comparatively seldom require to take 
property compulsorily, they do not affect the | 
surface of the ground permanently, they 
only cause a temporary disturbance by the 
breaking up of roads and streets. In 
fact, it is usually only in order to obtain 
the power to break up roads and streets 
that gas companies, at least, are compelled | 
to come to Parliament. They can and do, 
in many instances, incorporate themselves 
under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, 
and by consent break up roads, but they 
are, as I understand the law to be, in such 
eases always at the mercy of any individual 
who pleases to indict them. This state of 
things prevents the establishment of works, 
especially in small country towns. On the 
one hand, the cost of obtaining an Act of 
Parliament would amount to, perhaps, half 
the cost of the works themselves ; on the 
other, people are shy of investing in an 
undertaking which exists only on suffer- 
ance. The principles of the Railway Con- 
struction Facilities Act might be beneficially 
extended to such cases. Where the local 
authority or authorities are consenting, the 
Board of Trade, or some other Department, 
might, after reasonable inquiries, be em- | 
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are, at the present time, before the House 
about thirty-six Bills for the construction 
of gas and water works. Judging from 
the character of these Bills, more than 
one-half might probably be settled without 
any application to Parliament. What 
number of railways would be constructed 
under Provisional Orders, it is still more dif- 
ficult to estimate : they would naturally be 
the shorter railways, to which a purely local 
interest attached. It is obvious that, the 
trunk lines of the country having been 
already made, the railways now applied for 
are mainly, and will be more and more, of 
the above description. I said at the outset 
that the greatest drawback to Private Bill 
Legislation lay in the unsettled state of pub- 
lie opinion. Opinion has been, and to some 
extent still is, in a state of transition as 
regards the concession of compulsory 
powers for the construction of railways 
and other public works. Hence the rules 
and practice of this House, having become 
somewhat divergent, tend to increase that 
prevalent confusion of ideas. The great 


| difficulty is the question of Competition. 


Let me ask attention to the Standing Order 
on Competition, The late Mr. Phinn said, 
if this Order were abolished, the whole 
gallery upstairs, with its Committee-rooms, 
would become a desert. Without going so 
far as that, it may be said, without exag- 
geration, to give rise to one-half of all 
the Parliamentary contests. It is a very 
remarkable Order, because the idea that 
persons supplying certain articles, or pro- 
viding certain accommodation to the public, 
are to have a formal recognized right to 
oppose any other persons entering into the 
same business lest tleir profits should be 
reduced, is one which is foreign to our 
notions and our policy in other matters. 
Let us see the reasons assigned for this 
exceptional policy. I will speak of rail- 
ways, because they are the most important 
works. Let me also premise that my ob- 
servations apply to opposition on the ground 
of competition, by an existing line, to a 
proposed new work. They do not apply to 
rival schemes presented to Parliament in 
rival Bills: those are alternatives out of 
which Parliament is invited to select one 
or more. I wish to state the reasons as 





powered to issue a Certificate, giving the | fairly as I can; and I believe they are 
requisite powers to Gas and Water Com-| substantially the following :—First, that 
panies. Of course it must be a matter of | the principle of competition does not apply 
speculation how many schemes, under such | to railways ; that the number of possible 
an arrangement as now recommended, competitors is by natural necessity so li- 
might be settled by a Department without | mited that combination can, and will, quench 
recourse being had to Parliament. There | competition ; that we must accept things 
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as they are, and look not to competition, 
but to Parliamentary regulations and Go- 
vernment control, to protect the public 
against abuse of their powers by railway 
companies. Secondly, that the cost of 
making a railway is far in excess of that 
of all ordinary commercial undertakings ; 
that the capital so invested is immutably 
fixed in that particular form; that in con- 
sequence, if two railways be made where 


one would suffice, the second railway re- | 


presents an irrecoverable sacrifice of capital 
which constitutes a national loss. It is 
further said that that portion of the public 
which uses the railways will find itself in 
the long run worse accommodated and more 
highly charged by two impoverished lines 
than by one prosperous line :—worse ac- 
commodated, because the staff and the 
rolling stock of a poor company must ne- 
cessarily be less efficient than those of a 
wealthy company; more highly charged, 
because a profit has to be made upon two 
capitals instead of one, and this must and 
will, in some form or other, be extracted 
from travellers and traders. Now, as to 
the first, it seems strange to argue that 
because an undertaking is naturally a mo- 
nopoly or nearly so, it should be necessary 
artificially still further to secure that mono- 
poly. Granting what no one will deny, 
that competition is less effectual in the case 
of railways than of undertakings which 
ean be indefinitely multiplied, and that 
conditions must be imposed upon, and 
supervision maintained over, railway com- 
panies in the interest of the public, still that 
is no reason why competition should not be 
allowed free action as far as may be. That 
there is a waste of power where two capi- 
tals are employed to do the work of one is 
true of all undertakings ; but in this coun- 
try we leave such matters to the self-interest 
and acuteness of private enterprize, and 
believe the national interest is thereby in 
the long run better served than by any 
Government supervision. The magnitude 
and permanence of the outlay make no 
difference in principle : they must operate 
as incentives to greater caution on the part 
of adventurers. But is it the fact that 
competition does always end in combina- 
tion, and combination in injury to the pub- 
lic? In several important instances we 
see that active competition subsists, either 
in charges or in accommodation, or in both, 
to the great benefit of the public. There 


is competition between London and Bir- 
mingham, between London and Manches- 
ter, between London and Liverpool. There 
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is competition for the Scotch traffic be- 


tween the East and West routes. In other 
instances competition has resulted in com- 
bination, not however, as a general rule, 
with higher charges, but with lowercharges, 
to the public than before the competition 
'was established. The history of many 
competitions has been this:—the old and 
the new lines begin by attempts to under- 





bid each other, and for a time charges are 
unnaturally low. They then combine to 
iearry at higher rates than the unremune- 
rative rates they have been trying to ruin 
each other by, but at lower rates than the 
one line exacted before the competition 
was introduced. Such is the general tenor 
of the evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion ; and I would especially direct atten- 
tion to that of Captain Huish, late manager 
of the London and North Western, of Sir 
Daniel Gooch, the chairman of the Great 
Western; of Mr. Seymour Clarke, the 
manager of the Great Northern; and 
others. I would also refer to Mr. Galt’s 
work on Railway Reform. There is a very 
intelligible reason why this should be the 
ease. Experience shows that when rates 
have once been greatly reduced, they cannot 
be very largely increased without diseourag- 
ing traffic. There are, no doubt, instances, 
but they are exceptional, in which competi- 
tion results in higher charges than before. 
The evidence before the Royal Commission 
as to these cases is not always consistent, 
The fact is, companies shift their rates, 
both as regards classes of goods and as re- 
gards places, with a view to developing or 
trying to develope traffic ; and if through 
combination they raise charges in one quar- 
ter, they seek to stimulate trade by re- 
ducing them in another. But even in cases 
of inereased charge there is probably a be- 
nefit to the public from the multiplication 
of lines. Suppose, there being one line 
from A to B, a second comes in, and the 
two agree to raise their charges higher 
than the charges of the first line. Rival 
railways do not, like rival steamers be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, traverse 
the same barren ocean without intermedi- 
ate traffic. The second line can hardly 
fail to accommodate some places not 
reached by the first. Thereby the con- 
veyance by cart, by waggon, by omnibus, 
is reduced, and the entire cost of trans- 
port to the district is diminished, although 
the railway charges may be augmented. 
What is the history of this Standing 
Order? The original rule and practice of 
Parliament was that petitioners against 
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Private Bills were not admitted to be heard 
on the ground of competition. When the 
rule was first relaxed I have not been able to 
ascertain ; but, judging from a passage in 
Sir Erskine May’s valuable work on Par- 
liamentary Practice, the first case appears 
to have been in 1850, when two Gas Com- 
panies were admitted to be heard against 
a Gas Bill. Be that as it may, the pre- 
sent Standing Order was made by the 
Standing Order Committee in 1853. No 
reason appears to have been assigned for 
it, and no debate took place upon the sub- 
ject ; but I have always understood that it 
was found that rival lines subsidized land- 
lords, and fought through them, and that 
thereupon it was thought better to unmask 
the real opponent and bring him face to face 
with the Committee. Moreover, if we may 
read this order by the light of the Fifth 
Report of that which is known as Mr. 
Cardwell’s Committee on Railway and 
Canal Bills, which Report was made in the 
same year (1853), the idea was that the 
line competed with might be heard to 
argue, not that its own profits might pos- 
sibly be diminished, but that the construe- 
tion of a new line would be of no service to 
the public. The Order made was in these 
words— 

“Tt shall be competent to the Committees on 
Private Bills to admit petitioners to be heard 
upon their petitions against a Private Bill, on the 
ground of competition, if they shall think fit.” 


It is an empowering order, authorizing a 
Committee to make an exception from a 
general rule in a particular case if it saw 
fit. Committees, however, acting sepa- 
rately, and without knowledge of what 
other Committees had done in analogous 
cases, when pressed by ingenious counsel 
to admit their clients, inclined, from a 
timidity natural under the circumstances, 
to hear them, as being the safer course. 
Thus it gradually became the practice al- 
ways to admit an opponent who alleged 
himself competed with, unless the competi- 
tion appeared so remote as to be absolutely 
frivolous. That practice has now become 
so established that no Committees or Re- 
ferees would venture to break through it. 
While, however, this practice was growing 
pp, the change in publie feeling in regard 
to railways, which had already set in when 
the Order was made, kept increasing. 
Gradually the whole position of Parlia- 
ment towards the promoters and opponents 
of Railway Bills was altered. Originally 
it had submitted to it a scheme for a great 
national highway, which was bitterly op- 
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posed by all the local interests affected. 
Now lines are of local concern; and when 
local interests oppose, it is not so much be- 
eause they wish the line to be rejected as 
because they wish to obtain a diversion, to 
secure increased accommodation, or in some 
way to make better terms. In fact, Par- 
liament is now-a-days little more than an 
arbitrator between parties all of whom are 
in the main desirous that the line should 
be made. Thus it comes that we have ar- 
rived at this state of things, that Parlia- 
ment as a matter of course admits the old 
line to oppose, and, almost equally as a 
matter of course, decides in favour of the 
new. The directors of old lines feel bound 
to fight—although they probably know that 
they fight with a halter round their necks— 
lest their shareholders should blame their 
apathy ; shareholders in old lines are led 
to fancy they are a protected interest ; the 
shareholders in new lines are led to fancy 
they will be ; Parliament is reproached by 
the old companies with granting too many 
lines, and by the new with unduly thwart- 
ing railway enterprize ; if old lines do not 
pay, it is said Parliament has ruined them; 
if new lines do not answer, it is said how 
improvident of Parliament to have sane- 
tioned them! Let it be distinetly under- 
stood that the possible abstraction of pro- 
fits from an existing work will not be con- 
sidered a ground for opposing a new work; 
abolish this Order; and all concerned will 
gain by the adoption of a fixed and intelli- 
gible policy—the old companies, the new, 
the public at large, and Parliament itself. 
Here are the words used not many days 
ago by one of the most eminent authorities 
in this House on railway matters. The 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), ad- 
dressing the shareholders of the London 
and Brighton Railway, of which he is the 
chairman, said— 

“The monopoly, and Government control over 

railways, were no doubt better suited to the genius 
of Continental nations than of England. No 
doubt also the public had derived benefit from the 
construction of so many railways, and the com- 
petition thus established ; but Parliament having 
decided not to uphold Lord Dalhousie’s reports 
and the Continental system of a qualified mono- 
poly, ought to have gone to the opposite principle 
—free trade—instead of tantalizing Railway Com- 
panies by hopes of protection, which, however, 
were falsified.” 
He instances the case of the Brighton 
line, which fought on, undertaking ‘‘ use- 
less” lines to protect itself, yet at last a 
competing line was sanctioned. 

“ They were led on [he said], by degrees, by the 
inconsistent conduct of the Legislature, in just 
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holding out sufficient hope of protection to induce 
them to make great sacrifices, trusting to a reed 
which broke under them, because they did not 
think they were to be subjected to competition.” 


What harm can ensue from the abolition 
of this Order? It is said people will make 
useless lines: but why? To obtain an 
Act is expensive: the promoters incur the 
risk of costs if their application be held 
frivolous ; they forfeit their deposit if they 
do not complete the line within a given 
time. They must think the line proposed 
is one they can work at a profit themselves, 
or sell or lease to other persons. In either 
case they must believe the line to be one 
that will be used by the public, other- 
wise it would possess no value. Surely 
Parliament may assume they are the best 
judges of their own interests—better than 
any Committee can be. But it is said, 
people apply for an Act who have no in- 
tention of making a line; they only want 
the power, in order that they may frighten 
or eajole some other company into buying 
them up. Here the same answer really 
applies : we must leave commercial men to 
take care of themselves, and not proceed 
on the supposition that people in their 
senses will be coaxed or bullied into buying 
powers to make a line that is to be of no 
use. I should be content to abolish the 
Order, and there to rest. Still, it may be 
said, although Parliament is not called 
upon to prevent people from constructing 
useless works—if they are unwise enough 
so to do—it is not called upon to assist them 
so to do by granting them special powers 
for the purpose. In this view of the case 
an existing line should be admitted to 
argue the inutility of a new line. If it 
undertook to prove, at the risk of incurring 
costs, as it now would, under the Costs 
Act, that the proposed line would be of no 
service to the localities already served, nor 
to any fresh localities, let it come forward. 
That profit would be abstracted from the 
existing line would be an argument which 
the Referees or Committees would not listen 
to. Nor if a rival railway put forward a 
landowner, would he be allowed to go into 
this argument. Supposing, however, the 
ingenuity of counsel found means to intro- 
duce all these arguments, still it would be 
a great gain to disabuse shareholders of 
the notion that they are, or would be, pro- 
tected interests. How prevalent this no- 
tion is, is evident from the language held 
at railway meetings, and by railway news- 
papers. ‘ Look,” it is said in the railway 
world, ‘‘at the recklessness of Parliament 
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in granting so many unremunerative lines, 
which have only served to ruin themselves, 
and to beggar older lines.’’ In this sort 
of language two fallacies are involved : 
one, that it is in some way the duty of 
Parliament, before it grants a line, to as- 
certain that it will be remunerative to its 
undertakers ; the other, that an unremu- 
nerative line is, as a matter of course, of 
no benefit to the public. Now no doubt if 
a line be remunerative to its proprietors, 
we have a proof that it is of use to, and 
used by, the public. But the converse of 
the proposition is not true. The fact of a 
line being unremunerative does not prove 
it useless, It may be unremunerative from 
financial mismanagement, or a hundred 
other reasons, and yet be a useful line. To 
prove it useless, it must appear that the 
public sends no traffic by it. As to the 
assumption that Parliament takes upon 
itself to pronounce, before it grants a line, 
that the investment will be a good one for 
the promoters, it needs only to be stated 
to show its absurdity. Yet this Order fos- 
ters, and gives colour to, the delusion. For 
if Parliament is so paternally solicitous for 
companies in their maturity as to take care 
that their profits be not reduced, as those 
of other traders are liable to be reduced, 
the inference is not unnatural that it 
watches with equal solicitude over the 
prospects of infant companies. 

I have now a proposition to make in re- 
ference to the locus standi of owners of 
property. There is no Standing Order 
regulating the appearance of a landowner 
whose land it is proposed compulsorily to 
take ; but by the practice of Parliament 
such a person has an unquestioned right to 
be heard. The justice of the rule that a 
man should be heard in defence of his own 
property is, I think, indisputable. But the 
rule is carried in some eases to an incon- 
venient length. Many Bills, now-a-days, 
are what are known as ‘‘ Omnibus Bills,” 
that is, Billa for miscellaneous matters, 
such as the making, by a trunk-line, of 
several little branch lines, each, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty miles apart, the raising 
of capital, the re-construction of the diree- 
tion, &c. Any man who has a cabbage 
garden, or a dung-heap, one corner of 
which is touched by one of these little 
spur-lines, now acquires an indefeasible 
right to be heard against the whole Bill 
and everything in it. This appears un- 
reasonable, and I ask the House to give 
Referees and Committees a discretion, not 
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property is sought to be taken, but in cer- 
tain cases to limit his opposition to such 
portion of the Bill as affeets himself. 
There remains only one more point to 
which I wish to ask attention. I do not 
now intend to offer any observations upon 
the regulations imposed by Parliament 
upon the financial operations of companies 
incorporated by special Acts. I would, 
however, ask the House to consider Stand- 
ing Order 155, by which Committees are 
especially directed to inquire into “the 
financial arrangements made or proposed 
by the company formed for the execution | 
of the railway.” I would ask the House | 
to expunge these words. They are not) 
the words that prescribe the ascertainment 
and fixing by the Committee of the amount 
of share and loan capital of the company : 
that is elsewhere provided for. They are 
words that make it obligatory on the Com- 
mittee, in all cases, to investigate whence 
the promoters’ mouey comes and on what 
terms they obtain it. If the words be! 
omitted, it will still be in the discretion 
of any Committee, if it think fit, fully 
to inquire into these matters. As it is, 
Committees seldom enter into the question, 
and the Standing Order is ignored, The 
reasons for it have ceased to exist. For- 
merly it was required as a condition prece- 
dent to obtaining an Act that there should 
be a subscription contract binding the pro- 
moters and their heirs to find the money, 
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tain, before it eoneedes powers for making 
a line, that the undertaking is financially a 
sound and a prudent one. The idea gives 
a fictitious value to the schemes of private 
speculators, and is a lure and a snare to 
investors. I therefore ask the House to 
amend the Order as proposed. 

The summary of the proposed changes 


, then is this: A power to the Committee 


of Selection to remit such Bills or groups 
of Bills as from the technical questions in- 
volved, or on other grounds, they think 
expedient, to the mixed tribunal of the 
Referees. The abolition of the divided en- 
quiry between Committees and Referees. 
The assimilation of the practice of Com- 
mittees to that of the Referees in making 
the opponents begin. A cheaper and more 
summary method of disposing of uncon- 
tested or less keenly contested cases by 
means of Provisional Orders or Certificates 
to be issued by a Department. The possi- 
ble abstraction of profits from an existing 
work to cease to be recognized as a ground 
of opposition to a proposed new work. 
Power to the Referees to restrict opposi- 
tion by a landowner to such portion of the 
Bill as affects his property. The removal 
of the obligation on the part of Committees 
in all cases to enquire into the pecuniary 
cireumstances of promoters. These are 
changes of a more comprehensive character 
than have, at all events, in recent years, 
been submitted to Parliament; but the 




















or a large part of the money, required for | present lull in Private Business affords an 
the undertaking. The bond fides of this | opportunity for considering the whole sub- 
subscription contract and the solvency of | ject dispassionately. At the same time 
the subscribers was then a matter for in-| they are changes that concern+this House 
quiry. The subscription contract proved | and its tribunals only—they do not touch 
in practice futile and deceptive, and was) the privileges or affect the proceedings of 
several years ago abandoned. The more/the other House. From this observation 
simple and tangible security of a deposit of | must be excepted the proposed application 
caution money by the promoters, to be for-| to certain cases of the system of Provi- 
feited if they failed after obtaining powers | sional Orders and Certificates, which, if the 
to carry out the works was substituted. | House be disposed to adopt it, would re- 
By a new Standing Order adopted last | quire an Act of Parliament. The subject 
Session, this deposit, whatever may have | of Private Bill Legislation does not give 
been the case hitherto, has been made, we | rise to popular interest out of doors, nor 
hope, effectual as a security for the bond | excite feeling within these walls ; still the 
fides of the promoters. Private persons, | immense amount of property involved, and 
aggrieved by the failure of a company to/ the number and extent of the private in- 
carry out its works, will, in future, be en-| terests depending on it, render the subject 
titled to claim compensation out of this de-} eminently worthy of consideration, and 
posit for the injury inflicted on them. The) will, I trust, be accepted as an excuse on 
words in Standing Order 155, however, are} my part for having brought the matter 
now not only obsolete, but mischievous. | before the House. The hon. Gentleman 
Taken in conjunction with the Standing | concluded by moving— 
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cherish the delusion that Parliament is Order 92. 

bound to ascertain, and can and does ascer-| A.—-The Committee of Selection may, if they 
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think fit, refer any Private Bills to the Referees, 
instead of to a Committee of the House, with 
power to the Referees to inquire into the whole 
subject matter of such Bills, and to report them, 
with or without amendments, to the House. 

B.—A Court of Referees inquiring into Bills 
referred by the Committee of Selection shall con- 
sist of not less than four Referees, of whom not 
less than two shall be Members of this House. 

Repeal Standing Orders 93, 95, 96, and 97. 

Repeal Standing Order 131 (Competition to be 
a ground of locus standi). 

New Standing Order 131.—It shall be com- 
petent to the Referees on Private Bills, if they 
think fit, to admit the Proprietors of existing 
works to be heard upon their Petition against a 
Private Bill relating to similar works within a 
town or district served by them, on the ground of 
absence of public advantage. 

New Standing Order to follow Standing Order 
132.—The owner of lands or other property to 
be taken under the powers of a Private Bill shall 
be entitled to be heard on the allegations con- 
tained in his Petition, against the Preamble and 
Clauses of such Bill, or against part only of such 
Bill, as the Referees shall think fit. 

Standing Order 133.— At the end add the words 
‘‘or against part only of such Bill, as the Referees 
shall think fit.” 

Standing Order 151, s. 1.—Omit the words 
“The financial arrangements made or proposed 
by the Company formed for the execution of the 
Railway.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Committee of Selection may, if they 
think fit, refer any Private Bills to the Referees, 
instead of to a Committee of the House, with 
power to the Referees to inquire into the whole 
subject matter of such Bills, and to report them, 
with or without amendments, to the House.”— 
(Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he thought 
his hon. Friend had done good service in 
bringing those matters under the consider- 
ation of the House. With regard to the 
first proposal, there could be little doubt 
that if the Court of Referees worked well, 
as was generally considered to have been 
the case, there could be no reason why the 
jurisdiction of that tribunal should not be 
extended, seeing that the economy which 
had been produced by it had been so 
very beneficial to the public. His hon. 
Friend proposed to extend the application 
of the system of Provisional Orders and 
Certificates to railway companies, gas, and 
water works in certain cases, to which 
there was reason to anticipate that the de- 
cision of a Department would be acquiesced 
in without an appeal to Parliament. He (Mr. 
Stephen Cave) might say, in passing, that 
it would be a good thing if the Provisional 
Order were in many cases replaced by the 
Certificate, and vice versd, with, perhaps, 
some machinery for amending the Certifi- 
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eate which did not now exist. But on 
general grounds there could be no doubt 
that it would be a great benefit to the 
public to be relieved, as they might be in 
various cases, from the necessity of pro- 
ceeding by way of Bill, or, at any rate, 
enabled to have recourse to the simpler 
and cheaper form of Bill lately prescribed. 
Parliamentary fees were reduced in that 
manner, and a still greater reduction was 
made in the expenses of professional men, 
witnesses, and others, by which railways 
have been so heavily weighted before the 
first sod had been turned. When his hon. 
Friend mentioned throwing that additional 
duty on Departments it became a grave 
question, for the discussion of which that 
was not the proper moment. On what 
Department were they to be imposed? It 
could not have escaped notice how many 
of those subjects, such as those relating to 
gas, water, the purification of rivers, and 
others which might be arranged under the 
head of health of the people, were distributed 
almost at hazard over various Departments 
of the State, involving great waste of power, 
and the still greater evil of inconsistent 
action. With regard to the Department 
which he himself had the honour to repre- 
sent, it could authorize the construction of 
a railway and incorporation of a company 
when all landowners agreed, could confer 
unlimited powers of raising new capital, 
authorize working arrangements and com- 
binations between companies, and extend 
the time for selling superfluous lands—all, 
of course, subject to the revision of Par- 
liament. That list might well be extended. 
It was scarcely worth while, for instance, 
to compel a company to bring in a Private 
Bill to reduce the number of its Directors. 
There was a still more important point. 
Under a temporary Act, 11 Vict., e. 3, 
passed in 1847, the Board of Trade had 
power to extend the time for a limited 
period of two years for carrying out works, 
and they did so extend the time in the case 
of no less than 132 railways. There were 
fifty-three Railway Bills for extension of 
time before Parliament this Session, and 
if it were possible to act again under that 
old enactment, those companies would be 
saved the expense of a Private Bill in 
each case, and the Board of Trade might 
by Certificate or Provisional Order give 
them the opportunity of extending their 
time. A still more important point was 
that many railways had come to the Board 
of Trade with applications under the Aban- 
donment clauses of the Act of last Session. 
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The Board of Trade would have extremely 
difficult questions to decide between pro- 
moters and their opponents, and he thought 
in many cases a just and reasonable com- 
promise would be found in the alternative 
of extension of time for carrying out 
works. The question was so very urgent 
that he proposed that evening to give 
notice of a Bill for re-enacting the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1847. But he 
must observe that it was of little use to 
give facilities to companies if they would 
not profit by them; nor to endeavour to 
save their pockets if they preferred ex- 
pense. Many companies were proceeding 
this Session by Bill for powers which they 
might have obtained by Certificate. Why 
they should be advised to take that 
course he could not tell. There had been 
no complaints of the working of the Act 
of 1864, and the companies which had 
proceeded in that way must have saved 
largely, as the Board of Trade did not 
charge more, he thought, than the £10 
fee paid to counsel for settling the draft 
Certificate. It was necessary for Parlia- 
ment to endeavour as far as possible to 
save expense in the making of railways. 
It must be remembered, as his hon. 
Friend had said, that the main lines of rail- 
way were nearly completed—indeed, not 
more than eighty miles were proposed by 
Bills of this Session — yet no one could 
doubt that thousands of miles of branch 
lines and extensions would be required in 
futuré, and those lines being short and the 
profit upon them small, the companies 
would not be able to endure the profli- 
gate and enormous expense which had been 
saddled on the existing lines. His hon. 
Friend had indieated one most important 
plan of relief—that of reducing to a mini- 
mum, opposition on the ground of compe- 
tition alone. The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley) had more than once 
brought in a Bill with the same intention; 
but he would have thrown upon the Board 
of Trade legislative functions beyond what 
it ought to exercise, and would have in- 
creased expense by causing a double trial. 
Without going into the general question of 
Competition, as raised by his hon. Friend, 
his hon. Friend, if he understood him 
rightly, proposed that the Board of Trade 
should not entertain the question of Com- 
petition at all, but should grant a Certificate 
as it granted a Provisional Order, if satis- 
fied in other respects, leaving the question 
of Competition to be tried, as now, by 
Parliament, which would be a discourage- 
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ment to frivolous, but not to bond fide 
opposition. The Royal Commission had, 
indeed, stated that a company could always 
oppose through a landowner. True, but 
even then a great deal of evidence now re- 
ceived would be rejected by a Committee. 
Parliament might also improve its practice 
and diminish expense in the construction 
of railways by taking the opinion of an in- 
dependent engineer—perhaps a member of 
the Court of Referees—on plans and esti- 
mates, instead of bewildering itself with 
the conflicting statements of advocates and 
paid witnesses. He would only advert to 
one other proposal of his hon. Friend—it 
was the last on the Notice Paper. It would 
not be difficult to give illustrations of 
the mischievous interference with railway 
finance in a somewhat different sense from 
that of his hon. Friend. He remembered 
a great landed proprietor coming to Parlia- 
ment a few years ago for the construction 
of a dock with his own money, on his own 
land, and the Bill being thrown out on the 
ground of insufficiency of estimate, though 
if it had really turned out so he would 
simply have had to supply the funds from 
his own resources. The landowner thus 
incurred the expense of another Bill, as 
well as the loss of a year. He had heard, 
on the other hand, of an estimate of 
£300,000 being passed for work which 
would cost at least £600,000. This, how- 
ever, was not exactly what his hon. Friend 
meant. His hon. Friend referred to the 
financial arrangements, on which he (Mr. 
Stephen Cave) had expressed his opinion 
last Session. He questioned, however, 
whether his hon. Friend would be right 
in pressing that alteration at this moment, 
partly because — after the extremely lax 
system of railway finance of which we 
have heard so much —any relaxation of 
the supervision of Parliament might be 
misunderstood, and partly because new 
Standing Orders were agreed upon only 
last year for the purpose of bringing into 
harmony the working of the Committees of 
both Houses. Practically a Committee of 
the Commons would refuse to re-open a 
question on that point which had been de- 
cided by the Referees. He might mention, 
as germane to the subject, that a provision 
had been inserted in a Bill about to be in- 
troduced by the noble Duke the President 
of the Board of Trade, to the effect that 
what was called the Wharncliffe meeting 
should precede the introduction of Bills, 
instead of intervening, as at present, be- 
tween the inquiries of the two Houses of 
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Parliament, so that shareholders might 
have an opportunity of passing their opinion 
upon a measure before the initiative was 
taken and expense incurred. Parliament 
did well occasionally to review its proceed- 
ings in these matters by the light of ex- 
perience, and he thanked his hon. Friend 
for giving them that opportunity, feeling 
sure that his hon. Friend’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the working of our system 
would prevent his doing so on insufficient 
grounds. 

Lorpv HOTHAM said, he did not rise 
to offer any opposition to the proposals of 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Dodson), nor even to enter into any dis- 
cussion of their merits. The House was 
aware that at the commencement of every 
Session a Committee of Standing Orders 
was appointed. That Committee was nomi- 
nated only yesterday, and it held its 
first meeting that morning for the pur. 
pose of choosing its Chairman and ar- 
ranging its proceedings. The Committee 
were pleased to do him the honour of 
electing him to be their Chairman, and he 
could assure the House that nobody could 
feel more strongly than himself how inade- 
quate he was to the discharge of the 
duties performed in that capacity by his 
predecessor, his right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson Patten), who had filled that posi- 
tion ever since the Committee had been 
appointed, and who had always conducted 
its business in a manner as satisfactory to 
the country as it was agreeable to all those 
with whom he was associated. Immediately 
after the preliminary business which the 
Committee had assembled to transact had 
been disposed of, their attention had been 
directed to the Resolutions which the hon. 
Member for East Sussex had given notice 
that he would propose, and he was re- 
quested by the Committee to suggest to 
the hon. Gentleman the expediency of 
allowing some time — certainly not less 
than a week—to elapse for considering the 
subject, in order that the House and the 
Committee might have an opportunity of 
duly weighing the arguments by which the 
Resolutions had been so ably supported. 
It appeared to him that that was a reason- 
able suggestion, and taking into account 
the importance of the question, he felt as- 
sured the hon. Gentleman would accede to 
that request without rendering it necessary 
for him to make a formal Motion for the 
postponement of the discussion. 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER moved | 
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the adjournment of the debate until that 
day fortnight, in order that railway com- 
panies and other parties interested might 
have time to consider the proposed scheme, 

Mr. BOUVERIE seconded the Motion. 
The scheme taken in its entirety would, 
if adopted, work a complete revolution in 
the mode of conducting the Private Busi- 
ness of the House. It was so elaborate 
that his hon. Friend should not then ask 
the House to give an opinion upon it. He 
should have thought that the preferable 
course would be to refer the question to a 
Committee to consider the scheme, and 
hear the opinion entertained by other par- 
ties connected with the Private Business 
of the House ; but he was ready to support 
the proposal for an adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had no objec- 
tion to the adjournment, but expected on 
that occasion to have some further expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the House, 
considering that it was desirable that the 
subject should be discussed and ventilated. 
Ile trusted the House would not entertain 
the suggestion to refer the matter to a 
Committee. During the last twenty-five 
years there had been more than five-and- 
twenty Committees on the subject of Pri- 
vate Business. Every possible question 
that could be asked had been asked, and 
every possible amount of information that 
could be accumulated had been collected. 
The House must make up its mind to take 
the matter in hand itself, and take” some 
decisive action upon it. The first Resolu- 
tions proposed the reference of Bills to 
one tribunal instead of to another, and 
after what was done last Session he should 
hope that the House would be prepared on 
that day week to come to a decision on the 
first two Resolutions. He was of course 
entirely in the hands of the House ; but 
begged to point out the expediency of 
coming to an early decision on these Reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. Senseant GASELEE said, he 
thought it desirable that the discussion of 
the first proposal of the hon. Gentleman, 
which he regarded as the most important, 
should at all events be put off for a fort- 
night. This matter concerned the railway 
companies, and they would not have a 
sufficient opportunity of conferring on it 
in a few days. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 3rd 
March. 
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SCOTLAND—TOLLS ON THE BRIDGE OF 
DUNKELD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, If it is correct that 
tolls, both on foot passengers and carriages, 
continued to be levied at the Bridge of 
Dunkeld by the Duke of Athole, although 
his right to do so has lapsed, and although 
the Post Office authorities have for some 
time refused to pay for their conveyances, 
which now passed free ; if, in consequence 
of this illegal imposition, great excitement 
prevailed in the neighbourhood, resulting 
on Monday night in the destruction of the 
toll-gate ; and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps in the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE aaid, in re- 
ply, that he believed it was true that tolls, 
both on foot passengers and carriages, con- 
tinued to be levied at the Bridge of Dun- 
keld by the Duke of Athole; but he could 
not admit that the right to exact those 
tolls had lapsed. The bridge was built in 
1803 by the Duke of Athole, who was to 
have the right to levy tolls until the whole 
expenditure on the works had been repaid ; 
and it was alleged by the present Duke that 
a very large balance, including interest, 
was due to him under that provision. There 
had been a litigation between the Duke of 
Athole and the Post Office in 1851, 1852, 
and 1853; and the result was that there 
had been an investigation into the accounts, 
which had since been regularly transmitted 
every year to the County Board. Viscount 
Canning, the Postmaster General of that 
day, had thus become satisfied that the 
expenditure had not been paid off by the 
tolls; and he had even gone so far as to 
say that there was no prospect of its ever 
been paid off. He (the Lord Advocate) 
was aware that considerable excitement 
had of late prevailed in the neighbourhood, 
and that there had been a destruction of the 
toll-gate at night by men in disguise. The 
question at issue was one which it was not 
the duty of the Government to determine ; 
but it was manifestly the interest of all 
parties concerned that it should be set- 
tled ; and probably the road trustees 
or Commissioners of Supply might have 
some right of interference in the matter. 
He would express no opinion upon the claims 
put forward by the Duke of Athole. That 
was a point which would depend upon the 
construction of the Act of Parliament; and 
upon the question whether or not the ex- 
penditure had beeu defrayed by the tolls. 
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Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
anew what was the balance said to be 
aue? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the balance claimed was about £56,000. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he would give 
notice that he should move for all the ac- 
counts relating to that expenditure. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE,—QUESTION. 


Coroner BARTTELOT said, he would 
beg to ask the Right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge, When the Report 
of the Commissioners on the Law of Mar- 
riage will be issued ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Com- 
missioners would meet to-morrow for the 
purpose of considering their Report. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867—COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with respect to the ‘‘ inhabitant oceupiers”’ 
of parishes in which compounding Acts 
are now in foree, but the whole or part of 
which it is proposed for the future to in- 
elude within the limits of Parliamentary 
Boroughs, from what time the personal 
liability of such oceupiers to the Poor Rate 
will commence ; Whether, in his opinion, 
they will be in a position to avail them- 
selves of the first Registration of Voters 
under the Reform Act of last Session ; 
and whether, the repeal of a compounding 
Act in one part of a parish will entail its 
repeal in the remainder? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the Question of 
his hon. Friend divided itself under three 
heads. With respect to the first two, his 
hon. Friend would find that they were 
specifically noticed in the Report of the 
Boundary Commission, recently laid on the 
table. The subject to which the Questions 
referred was under the consideration of the 
Government, and it would be his duty, 
when the House had considered the Report 
of the Commissioners, to introduce a Bill 
to carry out their recommendations. His 
hon. Friend would then see that the Go- 
vernment had duly considered the two 
points. With respect to the third Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ whether the repeal of a compound- 
ing Act in one part of a parish will entail 
its repeal in theremainder?”’ he apprehended 
that there was no doubt that it would. 
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ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he woul! beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther our position will not be greatly com- 
plicated in Abyssinia if it be true that 
the Egyptian troops are advancing into 
that country ; and, further, to ask whether 
high Indian officials—namely, Sir Henry 
Durand and Sir William Mansfield, did not 
emphatically warn the Government, before 
the war was decided upon, that the national 
feeling of Abyssinia would be united against 
us, if it appeared that we were obtaining 
any aid or support from Tureo-Egyptian 
alliance ; and whether, considering these 
warnings, the Government, before commen- 
cing the war, obtained any assurance from 
the Sultan and the Viceroy that they would 
abstain from all interference. He also 
wished to know whether some of the troops 
were not suffering from great dearth of 
water ; and, whether the monthly cost of 
freight between Bombay and Abyssinia 
was not £392,000 ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that with reference to the Ques- 
tion as to the serious complications which 
might arise from any advance of the Egyp- 
tian troops, the House was aware that it 
had been represented by those who were 
acquainted with the state of feeling in 
Abyssinia, that it would be very undesir- 
able that, in any action that we might take 
in that country, we should invite Egyptian 
assistance, and therefore Her Majesty's 


Government had carefully abstained from | 


asking any such assistance from that Go- 
vernment, and from doing anything in the 
nature of forming an alliance. But as our 
troops had to advance from a point in the 
Egyptian territory, and as a portion of our 
supplies had to be forwarded through that 
territory, it became necessary to enter into 
communications with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, in order to ascertain whether there 
would be any objection to our using their 
territory with a view to our having proper 
facilities for obtaining supplies for the 
troops. These facilities were given, and, 
as far as communications had passed be- 
tween the Egyptian and British Govern- 
ments, those communications had been of 
the most friendly character. The Egyp- 
tian Government had intimated their desire 
to assist in any way that was proper, but 
there had been no attempt on the part of 
the British Government to obtain any as- 
sistance other than such as he had men- 
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tioned. With regard to the Question as to 
whether Government had made representa: 
tions to the Egyptian Government requiring 
an assurance that they would abstain from 
all interference, he had to observe that it 
would hardly have been decorous to make 
such a request, when they had no reason 
/to contemplate that the Egyptians would 
interfere, and, therefore, no such assurance 
had been asked for at the commencement 
of the proceedings. Recently, however, 
communications were received from the 
commanders of the British force that there 
were movements of Egyptian troops at 
Massowah, which appeared to indicate 
that there was a disposition on the part of 
the Egyptian authorities to send troops 
into Abyssinia, and it was represented that 
that would produce a bad feeling against 
the British forces in Abyssinia. Accord- 
ingly, representations were made by the 
Foreign Office to the Viceroy of Egypt 
to the effect that any movement of that 
kind would be misunderstood, and a re- 
quest was made that His Highness would 
countermand any orders given for the 
advance of Egyptian troops. Those re- 
presentations were received in a most 
friendly spirit, and the Viceroy stated to 
the British Consul that reinforcements, the 
amount of which had been very much ex- 
aggerated, had been sent to Massowah, 
but that he would order a battalion to be 
recalled. This was the information received 
by the British Government, and, in all 
| probability, a portion of the Egyptian 
| troops had been recalled. With respect to 
the reports in the newspapers, made on he 
knew not what authority, as to the ad- 
vance of Egyptian troops, he might observe 
that he had received telegrams from Sir 
Robert Napier and Colonel Merewether 
since the date of the reports in question, 
and no reference was made in them to the 
advance of Egyptian troops, and he there- 
fore concluded that the reports had refer- 
ence to the earlier proceedings to which he 
had alluded. With regard to the Question 
relative to the supply of water, he had to 
state that he had no information to the 
effect that the troops were suffering from 
want of water. All accounts seemed to 
show that there was water in abundance. 
In a letter received from Sir Robert Napier, 
dated the 8th of January, it was stated— 


“The water daily condensed by the two fixed 
condensers and by the vessels in harbour amounts 
to 160 tons. Of these, 120 tons are daily placed 


Expedition. 





on shore, which affords a copious supply for all 
the troops, followers, and animals at present at 
Zoulla,” 
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Sir Robert Napier, in his last letter, dated 
January 25, stated— 


“This place (Koomayloo) is one of great im- 
portance to us; it has the first good water. The 
wells are in the bed of a river; the water excellent 
and plentiful, requiring only means of pumping it 
out. I think there is little doubt that this should 
be our supply for Zoulla, having the convenience 
of the railway to bring out the piping, and the 
convenience of the pipes to supply water for the 
engines. It is a very important question. The 
human consumers of water at Zoulla by the last 
estimate amounted to 11,500, and a failing of 
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water would be something not to be thought of 
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INDIA—IRRIGATION WORKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment (with the view of promoting the 
fulfilment of the hope expressed in the 
concluding portion of his speech of the 
2nd of August last) to bring under the 
consideration of the House the question of 
what will be the best means to adopt for 
more speedily carrying out irrigation works 





without great anxiety. Of course, as long as we : 
have our condensers at work we are sure of a | throughout India, so as to avoid the recur- 


general supply, but if a bad gale came the ships rence of periodical famines and inunda- 
might be out of gear for a time. tions, and so as best to develope the inter- 


With regard to the monthly cost of freight, | 24! resources and external trade of the 
he did not know on what the calculations | country ? y 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman were|, Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
founded. All he could say was that he | im reply, that he was not quite sure that 
had no information which would enable him | he understood the purport of the Question 
to name any particular sum as the cost of | of the hon. Member. It was not in con- 
freight. The information he had received | templation to bring before Parliament any 
of course placed the cost at a very much | Proposal on the subject; but he should be 
less sum. In anticipation of the Session | Very glad to state to the House what 
he had telegraphed to the Governor of ¢ourse had been taken in India for the 
Bombay for all the accounts as to the energetic prosecution of the work of irri- 
charge of transport that could be furnished. | gtion. A great deal had been done this 
That morning he had received a consider- | year. The director of irrigation works 
able number of them, and he had given | had been engaged carefully revising the 
directions that the best Estimate that could projects sent up from the several provinces; 
be made should be drawn up from them. | 80d the Government had sent out an addi- 
He had no reason to believe that the report tional number of engineers. The Govern- 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman was | ment had made an offer, or requested him 
founded on correct information. | to make an offer, to private irrigation com- 
Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to know | panies to purchase their works ; and the 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman had re- | letter in which that proposal was made so 
ceived any information as to King Theodore ‘fully stated the views of the Indian Go- 
having reached Magdala ; and, also, whe- | Vernment as to the mode in which irriga- 
ther any encounter had taken place with | tion works should be carried on to work 
his troops ? | well that he intended to lay it on the 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : We table, and he should therefore move for 
have received no such information. Those , its production at once. 
telegrams which have been received since 
Saturday morning make no mention of it ; | ADMIRALTY MONIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
but, ree: ° — | MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Se ih nce eile Ghnedlinces tits Gea naa « Sime SEMMNNTS eelll: Do cnen 00 cd ao 


It is not probable that there had been any ™ . 
engagement between him and Menalek, | tention to the Correspondence relating to 
Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to the cost of building the Frederick Wil- 


know, Whether the right hon. Gentleman 4am and of repairing the Brisk and the 
will lay the Estimate of the expense of | Cadmus ; and to move for a Select Com- 
freight, when made, on the table ? | mittee to inquire and report (Ist), as to 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The’ the application of Monies voted by Parlia- 
hon. Gentleman must wait till I see what | ™ent for the use of the Admiralty; and 
information has been received, and whether (2ndly), as to the Accounts of the Depart- 


it is such as can be laid on the table. | ment, and more especially as to the method 
|in which they should be prepared for pre- 


sentation to this House. The hon. Member 
said it would be in the recollection of the 
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House that at an early period of last year 
he had called attention to the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty, more particu- 
larly in relation to the management of the 
dockyards; and on that occasion he was 
met by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwieh (Sir John Pakington), then 
First Lord, with the flattest denial that 
one gentleman could possibly give to ano- 
ther.; {The expressions he made use of 
were— 

‘1 know no process or mode of construing 
figures by which the hon. Gentleman can prove 
that ship (the Frederick William) to have cost 
£281,000. I have taken pains on this subject, 
and inquired of those most competent to inform 
me, and I cannot make out that the Frederick 
William cost more, including all her fittings, 
masts, and sails, than £197,000.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxy. 609.] 


The right hon. Baronet did not object to 
the items of the cost of that ship, but he 
denied the correctness of his statement. It 
was scarcely possible for the right hon. 
Baronet to give that statement a more em- 
phatie denial ; and he added— 

‘*This is a matter for great regret, and the 
only result will be that the public confidence will 
be shaken in statements made under such circum. 
stances.” 

He (Mr. Seely) felt this very strongly, and 
accordingly, on the morning after the de- 
bate; he wrote to the right hon. Baronet 
and asked that the matter might be in- 
vestigated. The Controller, before his letter 
reached the Admiralty, had preferred a 
similar request; and the right hon. Baronet 
perfectly concurred in the propriety of an 
investigation. An investigation was entered 
upon, and towards the close of the Session 
was completed. The House ordered the 
Correspondence to be printed, and it was 
to portions of that Correspondence he now 
desired to call the attention of the House. 
The statement to which the right hon, 
Baronet objected was made by him in July, 
1866, and no exception was taken to it at 
the time. He had repeated it at Lincoln. 
But subsequently the right hon, Baronet 
complained that he (Mr. Seely) had se- 
lected three cases, whereas the fact was, 
that the right hon. Baronet had himself 
made the selection; he (Mr. Seely) having 
offered more than half a score of vessels, 
to show the excess of cost in public as 
compared with private yards. The Con- 
troller in his letter of the 10th of July ad- 
mitted that, accepting his definition of the 
words ‘‘cost, building, and repairs” as 
correct, he could not take exception to his 
figures. Therefore, so far as his (Mr. 


Mr. Seely 
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Seely’s) own accuracy was concerned, when 
he defined what he meant by the word 
‘cost’ he might fairly leave the matter 
to the admissions of the Controller. But 
there were some questions of public interest 
in this Correspondence. The Controller 
said that he (Mr. Seely) included in the word 
** building,” as applied to the Frederick 
William, conversion, maintenance, wear 
and tear, and repairs, which the Admiralty 
omitted. The total expenses from 1841 to 
April 1, 1865—a period of 24 years—were 
materials and wages, £197,988 ; indirect 
charges, £60,613; or £258,601 ; and to 
this pensions and interest — items which 
had to be taken into account in the cost 
of ships — ought to be added, £25,860— 
making in all £284,461. But the Con- 
troller said that ‘‘ maintenance ’’ must be 
ineluded in the cost of the Frederick 
William ; if, therefore, there was an error, 
it was on the part of the Admiralty in in- 
eluding in the statement the charge for 
maintenance, What did that amount for 
maintenance come to? This raised another 
question— When did the charge for building 
cease? Now, in the Navy Ships’ Account 
for 1861-2 were the following words :— 
“In order to institute an exact comparison of 
the cost of ships built in different places, it has 
been arranged between the Controller of the Navy 
and the Accountant General that in future (¢. ¢., 
after April, 1863) the capital account of the cost 
of every ship shall not be closed until she is fitted 
for sea and has left the port in commission.” 
Now, the Frederick William was com- 
missioned in June, 1864. Up to that time, 
therefore, everything spent on that ship 
must be included, according to this official 
definition, in the term “building.” Now, 
from June, 1864, to the Ist of April, 1865, 
there was charged to the Frederick William, 
materials and wages, £939 16s. 10d., and 
indirect charges of the Admiralty, £365, 
making £1,305. Deducting this amount 
from the cost of the ship, there would 
remain £257,296, according to the Ad- 
miralty’s own figures. Dedueting £1,305, 
the cost of maintenance when in com- 
mission, with £130 for pensions, interest, 
&e., from his £284,461, there would 
remain £283,026 for the cost of the 
Frederick William. The Admiralty ad- 
mitted his figures to be correct; for, in 
order to give the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Corry) the means of answering him 
fully and clearly on this occasion, he wrote 
to him a fortnight ago to say he should be 
very glad to put before him his statement 
in support of his Motion. The right hon, 
Gentleman accepted the offer, the figures 
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had been examined, and were generally 
shown to be correct. In the Correspondence 
the Controller objected to the calculation 
respecting the cost of the repairs of the 
Brisk, because he (Mr. Seely) had taken 
two years when that ship was in com- 
mission. Striking off these two years, 
and taking the two years accepted by the 
Controller, the amount was £38,052, 
which, added to £3,805 for pensions and 
interest, made £41,857, or £1,641 less 
than his statement, while the Cadmus, in 
the same way, only cost £20 less. His 
original statement, then, was that these 
three ships cost—the Frederick William 
for building, and the Brisk and Cadmus 
for four years’ repairs—£390,989 ; while 
it seemed that exeluding the £1,405 for 
maintenance in commission, and the two 
years’ repairs objected to by the Controller, 
the cost was £390,663, or less by £326. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir John Paking- 
ton) had given the cost of building the 
Frederick William at £197,000, the build- 
ing of the Brisk at £59,703, and that 
of the Cadmus at £85,705. Now, he 
admitted that a gentleman might use the 
term ‘‘cost”’ in any sense, provided 
only that his hearers understood in what 
sense; but if it were used without defi- 
nition it would be in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Now, the right hon. Baronet 
must have used it in two different senses, 
because when he spoke of the Frederick 
William he excluded £60,000 for indirect 
charges, but when he spoke of the Brisk 
and Cadmus he included indirect charges. 
It appeared as though it were the interest 
of the Admiralty to make the cost of 
building the Frederick William as small as 
possible, because he (Mr. Seely) was con- 
trasting it with the cost of building her in 
a private yard; while the Admiralty ap- 
eared to wish to swell the cdst of the 
Brisk and Cadmus because he was then 
making a different contrast. He (Mr. Seely) 
had also stated that the Frederick William 
might have been built for £134,453, and 
he would now give the grounds upon which 
he had made that estimate. He had found 
that the Admiralty had bought certain 
vessels at £22 10s. per ton, and he re- 
ferred to Mr. Eyde’s book to ascertain 
what would be the increase of cost for such 
a vessel as the Frederick William. He 
found that it would be £3 3s. 8d. per ton, 
and adding that to the cost of £22 10s., 
and allowing £23,000, or £7 6s. 4d. per 
ton, for the full equipment, sea stores, and 
engineer’s stores, he got £106,953, or 
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£33 per ton. He added to that the 
engines at the rate of £55 per horse, 
which gave £27,500, making a total of 
£134,453. The Controller contended that 
there had been improvements since the 
vessels on which he based his data were 
bought, but the fact was they were built 
only just before, during 1861 and 1862. The 
Controller also said that some of the vessels 
had machinery, and some not; but there 
was not one of these vessels that had not 
machinery. He (Mr. Seely) had referred 
on a former occasion to the expenditure by 
the Admiralty since 1841 of £170,000 
more for anchors than the market price. 
In the correspondence he found no reply to 
that assertion. He observed that this was 
a grave charge against a public Depart- 
ment, and that the Admiralty should clear 
themselves from it if they eould. The 
right hon. Baronet made no definite reply, 
but it was intimated to him that there 
was no market price for anchors. Now, he 
(Mr. Seely) had brought down the price- 
lists of no less than thirteen anchor-makers 
during a series of years, and if the right 
hon. Baronet liked to look at them they 
were at his service. The right hon. Baronet 
continued— 

“The hon. Gentleman told us last year that the 

Admiralty anchor was almost the worst in exist- 
ence, and that the result of an inquiry before a 
Committee was that of eight different descriptions 
of anchor the Admiralty anchor was found to be 
the worst except one. The Admiralty anchor to 
which he then referred was, however, a different 
one from that now in use, which has been very 
much altered and very much improved in its con- 
struction by the makers Messrs. Brown, Leno®, 
& Co.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxyv. 607.] 
Since that statement was made he had 
gone down to Woolwich with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rye—who was a 
captain in the Navy, and knew much more 
about anchors than the right hon. Gentle- 
man—and with two other gentlemen who 
were competent to give an opinion. They 
saw anchors that were made previous to 
1853, when the Committee in question re- 
ported, and anchors made up to 1865, and 
they came to the conclusion that there was 
no practical difference between them. The 
right hon. Baronet complained that he 
should make— 

“ These charges and complaints of extravagance, 
which excite an outery from one end of the 
country to the other, by means of figures which 
I believe to be entirely erroneous.” 

Now, there were only two modes of putting 
an end to these complaints. One was by re- 
fusing to give any opportunity of ascertain- 
ing what was going on by holding back re- 
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turns, and by so publishing accounts as to 
prevent hon. Members from discovering the 
truth ; and the other was the simpler and 
wiser course of removing the grounds upon 
which these complaints were made. He 
was glad to have done with these personal 
matters, but they really bore upon the 
more important part of the Motion he had 
to make to the House, namely—the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee to in- 
vestigate the accounts of the Department, 
and especially the manner in which they 
are prepared, for it appeared that Sir John 
Pakington had stated that the Frederick 
William had cost £197,000, the Controller 
£258,000, and he (Mr. Seely) £281,000 ; 
and surely if accounts could reveal such 
different results to different people they re- 
quired investigation. Now, it appeared to 
him that what was required in accounts 
was that they should be clear, should show 
all the money that was received, and what 
was done with it. There were four main 
accounts connected with the Admiralty— 
the Navy Estimates, the Navy Savings 
and Deficiencies, the Manufacturing Ac- 
count, and the Navy Ships’ Account. 
Now, the Navy Estimates did not tell what 
amount was required for shipbuilding. 
They gave a total of wages paid to seamen 
and marines for 1867-8 of £2,900,952, 
and a total for victuals and clothing of 
£1,241,614; but they did not tell how 
much was wanted for shipbuilding. He de- 
fied any hon. Member of that House, he de- 
fied the cleverest acconntant in London, or 
eyen the First Lord of the Admiralty him- 
self, to take any of the past Estimates and 
point out how much money was required 
for shipbuilding. Now, the first point 
which he would submit to a Committee 
was, whether it was not desirable that the 
Admiralty should state distinctly how much 
money they asked for shipbuilding pur- 
poses, then it would be seen that items 
were excluded which ought to have been in- 
cluded in those accounts? Then there was 
the Savings and Deficiencies Account, which 
showed the money expended as contra- 
distinguished from the money Vote; then 
the Manufacturing Account, which gave 
details of the various articles made; and, 
lastly, the Navy Ships’ Account, which was 
an account of the expenses incurred on 
Her Majesty’s ships, building, converting, 
repairing, and fitting during the financial 
year. In the financial year 1865-6 there 


were, perhaps, 800 ships building, con- 
verting, repairing, and fitting, upon which 
., money had been expended ; but in not a 
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single instance was the cost correctly given. 
The whole expenditure might be divided 
into three heads—first, wages paid to shi 

wrights, amounting in 1865-6 to £586,786 ; 
secondly, materials, £843,534; and thirdly, 
indirect charges, £956,216. Now, the 
wages paid to shipwrights and part of 
the cost of materials bought were charged 
correctly ; but the cost of materials which 
were manufactured in the dockyards, such 
as timber and converted iron, could not, 
according to the mode in which the Ad- 
miralty accounts were kept be correctly 
given, because they had one rate book price 
which was made up of the accounts from 
all the seven dockyards. As an instance 
of the difference of the cost of the same 
article in different dockyards, he would 
just give the cost of three topsail yards. 
It appeared that in 1863-4 three topsail 
yards at Portsmouth cost £434; the 
charged rate price was £150, or too little 
by £284. At Devonport there were two 
lower masts charged £63 ; they only cost 
£33, so that they were charged £30 too 
much. And these charges were all lumped 
together in the several dockyards, and the 
average price taken. The figures he had 
given were admitted by the Admiralty to 
be correct. At Portsmouth in 1862-3 
there were three launches built at a cost 
of £655 ; they were charged at ships’ rate 
price, £415, or £240 too little ; boats fitted 
cost £1,593 ; the rate price charged was 
£799. He held in his hand a whole list 
of different articles, in which masts cost 
£377, while the rate price charged was 
£228 ; topgallant yards charged £421, 
while the cost was £632 ; topsail yards 
charged £150, the cost being £434, and 
so on. At Devonport, generally speaking, 
the cost and the rate-book price were the 
same. He now came to indirect charges 
which formed a lump sum of £956,166 in 
the Estimates of 1867-8. They were 
altogether incorrectly charged. They were 
all lumped in the several yards and then 
charged pro ratd over the different dock- 
yards—even to the extent of distributing 
them over the foreign yards. As an ex- 
ample of the ridiculous manner in which 
the accounts were kept he might state that 
salaries and expenses abroad were 924 per 
cent on wages, while those at home were 
only 224 per cent. Abroad, yard and fac- 
tory wages were £46,773, salaries and 
expenses £40,379 ; ships were charged 
£10,000, as part of the indirect charges, 
it should be more by £30,000. At home, 
yard and factory wages were £1,064,635, 
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salaries and expenses £223,141, ships 
were charged as part of indirect charges 
£253,000 or £30,000 too much. Then 
in our yards at home he found that, while 
at Deptford yard and factory the wages 
were £47,879, and the salaries, &c., 
£13,164 or 28 per cent, at Chatham the 
wages were £182,000, and the salaries, 
&e., 17} per cent. Such accounts, he 
submitted, were perfectly misleading. Sir 
James Graham, one of the ablest Adminis- 
trators who had ever sat in that House, 
when examined before the Royal Commis- 
sion, used these words— 

“ An account misrepresenting values is infinitely 
more dangerous than no account at all. An im- 
perfect account is, in my humble judgment, infi- 
nitely worse than none.” 

And now he (Mr. Seely) came to the Manu- 
facturing accounts, with regard to which 
he was obliged to refer chiefly to the years 
1862-3-4, because, since his hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was taken from the office he had filled so 
well, the accounts had become very meagre, 
and what was formerly given in five pages 
was now compressed into as many lines. 
There was a great advantage in being able 
to check the cost of particular articles, and 
that was illustrated by his being able to 
point out to the Admiralty some years ago, 
in consequence of the detailed accounts, 
that they were in the habit of charging 
iron in the dockyard in such a manner that 
that which cost 10s. a ewt. was charged 
5s. to one class of forgings and 35s. a ewt. 
to another. He might be told that in 
giving those charges in detail considerable 
expense would be incurred, but he sub- 
mitted that the Controller must have these 
charges brought before him, if he were to 
exercise any check at all over the cost, and 
then all the additional expense for furnish- 
ing the House with details would be the 
cost of printing, which would be a very 
proper matter for the consideration of the 
Committee. Many of the charges in par- 
ticular shops—such as the wages of the 
foremen of smitheries, inspector of smiths, 
and so on— were not charged to those shops, 
but were lumped together, and formed part 
of the £956,216 charged for ships build- 
ing, converting, and repairing, so that it 
appeared that a portion of the cost of the 
foremen of smitheries at Portsmouth and 
Devonport was charged to a ship re- 
paired at Malta. He would next briefly 
call attention to the many changes which 
had been made in the mode of pre- 
paring the accounts. In 1864, according 
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to the method in which the accounts were 
placed before the House, the excess of cost 
over rate book was stated at 2? per cent ; 
but a sum of about £800,000 had been 
charged for articles having no rate book 
price, and if that sum were deducted the 
excess would probably amount to 5 per 
cent. From 1858 to 1861 the wages and 
materials used upon ships first appeared in 
the accounts as forming the whole of the 
Admiralty stated cost of such ships. In 
1861-2 an addition was made of about 20 
per cent for different and further charges, 
and in 1864-5 a further addition was made 
of 20 per cent for other items, so that no 
less than 40 per cent was added in the 
course of a few years. The effect of this 
was, that ships put down in the accounts 
as costing at one period (in 1858-9 for in- 
stance) £1,507,212, would be put down at 
another period (that is in 1864-5 or 1865-6) 
as having cost no less than £2,118,213. 
He came now to the sums which ought to 
be included in the cost of ships, and here 
he would remark that Sir James Graham 
expressed his opinion before the Committee 
of 1861 that ‘‘ the account will be imper- 
fect unless every kind of charge which a 
shipowner would bring to book is carried 
to account.’” But how far had the Admi- 
ralty acted on that opinion? In the first 
place not a single shilling was charged to 
ships in respect of constructors and clerks, 
whereas private shipbuilders had paid de- 
signers, whose salaries were paid by the 
vessels built by them. Then there were 
pensions to artificers and clerks, amounting 
to £176,000 upon an average of the last 
thirty-five years ; and he apprehended that 
a fair and reasonable charge would be 
about £127,500, but, notwithstanding this, 
he believed an attempt would be made on 
the part of the Admiralty to fix this item 
at £52,501 —a rather odd proceeding— 
though he was aware that the Government 
had consulted Mr. Finlaison on the subject, 
and he had recommended that £50,000 
should be charged. Another question 
which might properly engage the attention 
of the Committee was whether £44,787 
was a sufficient amount to charge for 
interest upon a total capital in plant 
and stores of £18,000,000, which, at 34 
per cent, would be £630,000. As to de- 
preciation, 5 per cent, and sometimes 10 
per cent was charged in private yards, and 
though in the Admiralty accounts of last 
year there was a charge under that head of 
£78,187—and he acknowledged that it 
was a step in the right direction—the sum 
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was hardly sufficient. Asa proof of the 
desirability of having the accounts pre- 
sented in a form not quite so misleading 
he mentioned that the Duke of Somerset 
had stated in a pamphlet and in speeches 
that during the five or six years he was at 
the Admiralty there had been expended 
£10,000,000 exclusive of machinery and 
ships of war, whereas in those years there 
had actually been expended £14,000,000, 
the difference being due to the exclusion 
by the noble Duke of the indireet charges 
to which he (Mr. Seely) had alluded. Last 
year the House voted £888,588 for the 
purpose of new works, machinery, repairs 
of plant, &., and the expenditure for new 
works for the last thirteen years had ave- 
raged about £600,000 yearly. A con- 
siderable part of this was strictly for ship- 
building and manufacturing plant—there- 
fore it would be seen that the sum charged 
by the Admiralty to ships for interest 
and replacement of plant was too little; 
still this was certainly a step in the right 
direction. Before he drew attention to the 
matter, no charge was ever made even for 
repairs of plant, but the Admiralty now 
admitted that the actual expenditure for re- 
pairs ought to be included in the accounts. 
Probably there would be a repetition of the 
old argument—that we must always have 
our dockyards in an efficient state, in order 
that they might be useful to us and capable 
of great extension in time of war; but he 
wished to point out that during the last 
nine years we had spent on the average 
about £440,000 a year in buying ships. 
That was a proof that our dockyards had 
not been too extensive for our present 
wants, for he could hardly believe that the 
Admiralty would have allowed their plant 
and their men to remain idle while they 
were purchasing ships. Then as regards 
the application of the monies voted by 
Parliament for the use of the Admiralty, 
he thought it was a fair question to sub- 
mit to a Committee, whether it were wise 
that the Admiralty should pay £29 per 
ton for gunboats constructed in their own 
yards when they could purchase them at 
from £20 to £24 per ton, which would 
make in one instance a difference of 
£4,000 in the price. He might mention 
that Mr. Thompson, of Glasgow, who con- 
structed boats for the Cunard Company, 
and therefore presumably a very respectable 
builder, had constructed gunboats at about 
£25 per ton. There was another point 


which might be advantageously referred to 
the consideration of a Select Committee. 
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and Accounts. 


Some time ago he asked the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Lord 
Henry Lennox) for a Return of the cost 
of chain cables, and the House granted 
the Return; but he was subsequently 
informed by the noble Lord that its pub- 
lication would be injurious to the public 
service. Under these circumstances, of 
course, he gave way and did not press 
for the Return; but he could not help ex- 
pressing his belief on the present occasion 
that the noble Lord had been deceived, 
and that the contract with Brown, Lenox, 
and Co., for chain cables, ought to be in- 
vestigated in the same way as their con- 
tracts for anchors. He (Mr. Seely) would 
now call attention to the articles which the 
Admiralty sold to friendly Powers, mer- 
chant ships, and private individuals. With 
regard to articles sold to friendly Powers, 
it appeared that 10 per cent over the 
rate — that is, the average cost of the 
raw materials or labour — was charged, 
and 20 per cent for those sold to pri- 
vate individuals for merchant ships, 10 
per cent extra being charged for freight 
if abroad. The goods so sold during 
the five years 1861-2 and 1865-6 pro- 
duced £272,065. Now, the indirect 
charges on all materials, bought or made, 
and on labour in ships, was in 1864-5 38} 
per cent, and in 1865-6, according to the 
Admiralty’s own account, 60 per cent. 
Assuming the percentage between 1861 
and 1864 to have been the same as in 
1864-5, the actual indirect charges on 
these articles had been £101,999, whereas 
the 10 per cent charged to friendly 
Powers only came to £24,727; so that 
had all the articles been so disposed of the 
transactions would give a loss of £77,272. 
If, on the other hand, they had all been 
sold to private persons, the 20 per cent 
charged amounted to £47,205, while the 
real indirect charges were £92,726, show- 
ing a loss of £45,521. Taking the mean 
between these alternatives, the loss on 
these transactions had been £61,396, or 
£12,279 per annum. Now, he had no 
wish that the Admiralty should make a 
profit by their transactions, but he did 
not think that they should sell at a loss of 
£12,000 a year. These were the main 
facts which had induced him to ask for a 
Committee. They certainly had not any 
regular account for the money that the 
Admiralty asked for shipbuilding, and the 
consequence was that they could make the 
accounts more or Jess as it pleased them. 
During the last five or six years there had 
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been three different methods of keeping 
the accounts, and it was high time that a 
proper system should be introduced. The 
Royal Commissioners reported in favour 
of their being kept so as to show the exact 
cost of each ship, believing that an emula- 
tion in economy would thus be excited 
between the different dockyards ; and the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Pakington), when examined before the 
Committee of 1861, admitted the justice 
of that conclusion. Unless the accounts of 
each dockyard were kept separately, it 
was impossible to arrive at the exact cost 
of ships ; but if that separation were made 
it would probably be found expedient to 
give up or disuse one or two of the yards. 
Lord Clarence Paget, in his evidence be- 
fore the Commissioners, stated that super- 
intendents should be informed of the cost 
of vessels in each yard, and that the Board 
should promote those who were found to 
manage economically. If, however, these 
expenses were lumped together and distri- 
buted pro rata over all the ships, and if 
the same course were taken with the 
greater portion of the materials, the 
accounts thus ‘mingled and muddled’’ 
were useless, and it was impossible to 
compare the cost of articles manufactured 
in our dockyards with that of similar 
articles manufactured by the private trade. 
Mr. Walker, the head of the Audit Office, 
in his evidence last year before the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, admitted that 
as the store accounts were not examined 
by that office, the Admiralty might make 
presents of their stores right and left with- 
out any check whatever upon them. 
Surely this state of things required amend- 
ment. How this Motion would be met he 
did not know. The statements he had 
made could not be controverted ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Corry) would 
probably adopt the course usually taken 
by officials when not disposed to concede 
what was required, and would urge delay, 
and promise to make an investigation. 
There had, however, been too much delay, 
and he hoped the House would not tolerate 
any more. The Duke of Somerset, before 
the Committee of 1861, said— 


“ My opinion is that the accounts are not yet 
perfect ; but, in his report, Mr. Anderson states 
that up to 1830, for 100 years, the accounts had 
been more imperfect than they had begun to be 
from that time. From that time the accounts 


began to improve, and they have gone on improv- 
ing at different times; so that, although the 
accounts are far from perfect, I believe that any- 
one who looks into them now, and looke dinto 
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them in former days, will say that, with all their 
imperfections, they are better than they have 
been before.” 


Only three months previously, however, 
the Royal Commission, of which the Duke 
was a member, reported that the system 
of accounts, though elaborate and minute, 
was not to be relied upon for any practical 
purpose, and with this opinion he himself 
(Mr. Seely) fully agreed. There ought to 
be no difficulty nor any difference of opinion 
as to the proper way of keeping accounts ; 
and there were hundreds of men in the 
metropolis, and many doubtless in the 
House, who could accomplish so simple a 
task. It might be difficult to manage a 
large dockyard or a large manufacturing 
establishment, but there surely was no 
difficulty in rendering clear accounts. 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire and report (1st) as to the application 
of Monies voted by Parliament for the use of the 
Admiralty, and (2ndly) as to the Accounts of the 
Department, and more especially as to the method 
in which they should be prepared for presentation 
to this House.” —( Mr. Seely.) 


Mr. CORRY said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down (Mr. Seely) was re- 
minded last year by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) that 
criticism, if it were unjust or exaggerated, 
lost more than half its value. Now, he 
(Mr. Corry) must say that he never heard 
a criticism more unjust or more exaggerated 
than that in which the hon. Member had 
indulged, as to the cost of the Frederick 
William, or anything more unsustainable 
than his statement as to the cost at which 
a similar ship could be built in a private 
yard. He wished to remind the House 
what the statement of the hon. Member 
to his constituents was respecting the cost 
of the Frederick William. He stated in 
his speech at Lincolh— 

“The Frederick William cost — adding the 
items which a private shipbuilder would have to 
charge—the sum of £281,691, in building. She 
could have been built for £134,453, so that the 
loss on that transaction was £147,138.”—[Cries 
of “ Shame !” and laughter.) 

Now, the gentlemen the hon. Member 
addressed had, probably, very little idea of 
what ought to be the cost of building a 
screw line-of-battle ship in a dockyard, or 
what the cost of the same description of 
vessel would be in a private yard. But 
what excited their indignation and merri- 
ment, was the statement that work which 
could have been done for £134,453 in a 
private yard, should have cost in a dock- 
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yard £281,000. But when the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Seely) made this statement he 
was absolutely ignorant of the thing he 
was criticizing. He had no conception of 
what sort of ship the Frederick William 
was. He thought she was built originally 
as a screw vessel; for what did the hon. 
Gentleman’s secretary, Mr. Fellowes, ad- 
mit in the Papers which had been laid 
before Parliament? He said that the hon. 
Member for Lincoln ‘‘ was not aware she 
was a converted veasel, nor that she had 
been from twenty-four to twenty-six years 
under conversion.”” The hon. Member was 
perfectly ignorant of all this, and yet now, 
when he knew it, he still persisted in the 
accuracy of his figures. Such a course 
on the part of an hon. Gentleman who 
claimed to be so precise in matters of ac- 
count hardly came within his comprehension. 
What was the work done to the Frederick 
William, over and above building her as a 
screw line-of-battle ship? Was she laid 
down in 1841 as a two-decker? No such 
thing, but as a three-decker; and the 
average cost, as he (Mr. Corry) knew, of 
building a three-decker in those days was 
£25,000 more than that of building a two- 
decker. She was not only laid down as a 
three-decker, but perfectly completed as 
such in her hull, with the single exception of 
her fittings; and on this vessel so built as a 
three-decker, £84,000 had been expended, 
as appeared from the figures furnished by 
the Controller, on which the hon. Member’s 
calculation was based. And yet, although 
now knowing that this sum had been spent 
upon her as a three-decker before she was 
taken in hand for conversion, the hon. 
Gentleman still said that his figures and 
comparison were correct, and that the 
same work would have cost only £134,000 
if done by the private trade. The hon. 
Member dealt with such large figures that 
he (Mr. Corry) supposed he considered 
such a trifle as £84,000 to be beneath his 
notice. In 1850, circumstances had oc- 
eurred, which justified the Admiralty of 
the day in not completing the Frederick 
William as a three-decker, As he was 
at the Admiralty from 1841 to 1846, he 
could say of his own knowledge that the 
Board to which he belonged left behind 
them four line-of-battle ships in course 
of conversion into screw vessels. They 


were shortly afterwards tried with such 
satisfactory results that the Admiralty in 
1850 did well to hesitate before going on 
with the building of sailing three-deckers. 
The suspension, therefore, of the comple- 
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tion of the Frederick William, as origin- 
ally designed, which was one of the things 
for which the Admiralty of that day had 
been blamed, was a very proper measure, 
although her conversion was necessarily 
attended with a great loss of labour and 
materials. A whole deck, with the poop 
and forecastle had to be removed. She 
was cut down to a two-decker, her form 
was altered by lengthening her for the 
screw, which added nearly 200 tons to 
her burden. She was then finished at 
a total cost of £197,000, which included 
fittings and stores of all descriptions, and 
her maintenance for a considerable period 
in the Reserve, and yet the hon. Gentle- 
man, who was ignorant of all this when 
he made his comparison, still asserted that 
the cost of a ship so treated was to be 
fairly compared with that of a ship built 
ab initio—as a screw vessel by the pri- 
vate trade—which he imagined could be 
done for £134,453. He (Mr. Corry) 
thought that was not a fair or just criti- 
cism. If he had been in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s place when he had made such a 
mistake, he would have written to the 
Controller of the Navy, and admitted his 
error. But the hon. Gentleman, while he 
admitted through his secretary his ignor- 
ance of the thing he was ‘criticizing, still 
thought proper to adhere to his criticism. 
He said that the capital account of a ship 
was not closed until she was put into 
commission ; and, therefore, he put down 
everything from the laying down to putting 
her into commission, as included in the 
cost of building the ship. Now, this ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Corry) to be a mere 
quibble. Everyone knew that in the 
building of a ship, anchors, tanks, sails, 
masts, yards, rigging, and stores of all 
descriptions, were not included. Yet, the 
cost of all these articles, as well as the 
maintenance of the ship in the Reserve, 
was added by the hon. Member to the 
cost of building her, because, according 
to the technical mode of keeping the Ad- 
miralty accounts, the capital account was 
not closed until the ship was commis- 
sioned. But now he would go on to the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that a ship 
similar to the Frederick William could 
be built for £134,000 in a private 
yard. If he had not the Papers before 
him, he should wonder how the hon. Gen- 
tleman arrived at such a conclusion, because 
no existing private shipbuilder had ever 
built a line-of-battle ship, and therefore none 
could say off-hand at what cost he would 
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undertake to build such a ship. There 
was a time when line-of-battle ships were 
built in private yards. During the great 
war forty line-of-battle ships were built 
by private shipbuilders, and they were 
known by the name of the ‘“ Forty 
Thieves ’’ on account of the quantity of 
money they ran away with. Did the 
hon. Gentleman suppose that if the Con- 
troller of the Navy went to the trade 
and asked them what they would build 
a line-of-battle ship for, they would not 
first ask to see his specifications? They 
would say ‘* We have never built a line-of- 
battle ship, and we do not know anything 
about your scantling, your magazines, 
your bulkheads, your gun fittings, and 
other arrangements.” 
Gentleman jumped to the conclusion that 
the private trade would build such a ship 


for £134,000. Now, on what ground did 


he make that statement? By inference 
alone. He instanced certain small ships 
that had cost £22 10s. per ton, and 
£7 6s. 4d. for equipment. And then he 
said tliat Mr. Eyde added an additional 
cost for line-of-battle ships of £3 3s. 8d., 
making a total of £33 per ton. The hon. 
Member’s calculation was entirely a ques- 
tion of inference. He omitted to state 
that even of the ships he bad enumerated, 
the Fenella and Hunter were never com- 
pleted, and that the other two, the Jasper 


aud the Jaseur, cost an additional £4 3s. 


per ton each, to complete in the dock- 
yards. He would now state one or two 
facts to disprove the hon. Gentleman’s 
inferences, and to show that he was 
wrong in thinking the Frederick William 
could have been built for the sum men- 
tioned in private yards. First there 
were two troopships—the Tamar and the 
Orontes—built in 1861 by contract. The 
tenders for these ships varied from £21 10s. 
to £30 2s. per ton. One was built for 
£26 18s. 4d., and the other for £28 7s. 4d. 
Additional claims were made by the con- 
tractors—in the one case for £13,801, and 
in the other for £21,855. These claims 
were not recognized by the Admiralty, 
because they held the contractors to the 
terms of their contract, but they believed 
that the contractors were this money out 
of pocket. The total for hulls, incomplete 
and without equipment, would have been 
£89,483 in the one case, and £101,618 
in the other. Including engines—which 
were purchased by the Admiralty from other 
contractors — and masts, yards, rigging, 
and stores, which were supplied by the 
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dockyards, the total cost came in the one 
ease to £130,601, and in the other to 
£138,693, being, exclusive of various fit- 
tings afterwards added in the dockyards, 
in one case £46 4s. 6d. per ton, and in the 
other £49 3s. per ton. Yet, although these 
ships were not vessels of the scantling, 
and with the fittings of line-of-battle 
ships, the hon. Member said that a ship 
like the Frederick William could have 
been built complete for £41 9s. 8d. 
There was another case still stronger. 
The five India troopships were built by 
contract in 1865. Their tonnage averaged 
4,173 tons. The average payment to 





And yet the hon. | the dockyards to £50 6s. per ton. 
| contractors in this case also declared that 


contractors was £46 14s. per ton. This 
amount was raised by additional work in 


The 


they had lost by the transaction ; yet the 
hon. Gentleman zaid that a screw liner, 
with scantling and fittings, which were 
very costly, for heavy guns, could be built 
for £41 9s. 8d. per ton, which would be 
the rate for a Frederick William, including 
engines, at the cost of £134,000. But let 
it be assumed for a moment that the 
ship in question could have been built for 
£134,000. The price of a thing proved 
nothing. Price must be considered with 
reference to value. You could buy almost 
any article at any price; but it did not 
follow that because a thing was low in 
price it was therefore cheap, or because it 
_was high in price that it was therefore 
|dear. A philosopher of antiquity said we 
ought never to predicate happiness of a 
man until after his death, because, how- 
ever prosperous the first part of his life 
might have been, he might afterwards 
suffer misfortune greater than his former 
prosperity would compensate. So he would 
say of a ship, do not predicate anything 
about her cheapness until you know some- 
thing of her latter end. It was very im- 
portant to show that ships which were the 
cheapest in the first instance were not 
always very cheap in the end, because the 
object of the hon. Member was to drive 
the country into building its ships of war 
by contract instead of in the dockyards. 
{Mr. Szery: I never said any such thing. ] 
The hon. Gentleman observed last year 
that if the country wished to build its ships 
in the dockyards let it do so, but let it do 
it with its eyes open, and know that it 
cost (he believed he said), 50 per cent more 
than in a private yard -—and he thought 
that was much the same thing as trying 
to induce the country to give up building 
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in the dockyards. The subject was not 
new to him (Mr. Corry). When he was 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, in 1843, he 
wrote a paper, of which he held a copy in 
his hand, upon the state of the dock- 
yards, which was printed for the use of the 
Cabinet, and whieh led to the undertaking 
of many important works. In that paper he 
referred to the great loss sustained in conse- 
quence of the enormous cost of repairing 
ships in ordinary. His argument was that 
the longer a ship remained on the slip the 
better, because the more the wood would 
be seasoned and the longer the ship would 
last. He referred to 38 line-of-battle 
ships, of the age of 25 years and upwards, 
which were then on the sea-going list. 
Twelve of these belonged to the unfortu- 
nate ships once known as ‘*‘ The Forty 
Thieves.’’ The average price of these was 
£54,500; but these contract-built ships 
soon began to show signs of decay, and 
they cost on an average £59,476 in repairs 
in the first 12 years of their existence ; in 
other words, their repairs in 12 years ex- 
ceeded their first cost by £4,976, and in 12 
years a total of £113,976 was expended 
on the average upon each of them. On the 
other hand, the average cost of the dock- 
yard-built ships was £63,131, and the aver- 
age cost of repairs in from 25 to 30 years 
was £40,000, making their total average 
cost in that time £103,131 each. It, there- 
fore, appeared that the dearly built dockyard 
ships cost on the average £10,000 less in 
25 years than the cheaply built contract 
ships cost in 12 years. The hon. Member 
would say, ‘* These are references to old 
times; you must not judge of the present by 
such antiquated illustrations.”” Well, be- 
tween 1859 and 1861, 12 small ships were 
built by contract at £23 a ton, and the 
hon. Gentleman, in the paper which he had 
submitted to him at their interview, con- 
trasted them with six dockyard-built ships, 
which he estimated to have cost £39 
per ton by the addition of his 35 per 
cent for incidental charges. Of the 12 
cheaply-built contract ships five had dis- 
appeared altogether, being found too rotten 
to be repaired, after an average service 
of five years ; one was about to be broken 
up——. 

Mr. SEELY wished to know the au- 
thority from which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman derived his figures ? 

Mr. CORRY said, he was quoting 
from a statement which the hon. Member 
had put into his hands at the interview he 
had the pleasure of having with him at the 
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Admiralty a few days ago. Of these 12 
ships, five were broken up after an average 
of five years’ service, being too rotten to 
repair, one was now under orders to be 
broken up from the same cause, and the 
six survivors, of which the contract price 
was £9,844 each, had each, on the aver- 
age, cost £7,200 in repairs. So much 
as to positive facts in relation to ships 
built by contract. The whole of the six 
extravagant dockyard ships built at the 
same time were still in the service, and 
the expenditure on them for repairs had 
been only on the average £3,968 each. It 
was, however, useful to inquire not only 
what ships cost to build, but how they 
broke up, and what was their compara- 
tive condition at their last stage. To 
obtain information on this point he wrote 
to an eminent ship-breaker in the West 
of England, who had broken up a great 
number of Her Majesty’s ships, some 
built in the dockyards and others by con- 
tract. The answer to the letter of in- 
quiry was as follows :— 

‘«Sin,—In answer to your letter of the 14th 
instant, we most respectfully beg to inform you, 
from our experience in breaking up Har Majesty’s 
ships, we have found, as a rule, those built in the 
dockyards are considerably superior to those built 
by contract, as in many instances in the contract- 
built ships we find the timbers defective and very 
rotten, which we consider arose from the timber 
being used before it was properly seasoned.” 
The interest on timber kept to season in 
the dockyards was one of the charges 
against dockyard-built ships, which the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Seely) adduced as 
proof of Admiralty extravagance. 

** And as regards the fastenings in the contract- 
built ships, we found a great many dummies, or 
short copper bolts only partially driven into the 
plank, and not through the timbersas they should 
have been ; and even the knee-bolts in some in- 
stances were only three or four inches long, which 
is a very serious thing, and the work generally 
in the building these ships was of a much rougher 
class than those built in the dockyard, more espe- 
cially in the framing.” 

He had a letter from the shipwright officers 
at Chatham confirmatory of this opinion, 
derived from the breaking up of contract 
ships in that yard; but he would not oe- 
eupy the time of the House by reading 
it, as greater weight would be attached 
to what was said by a gentleman wholly 
independent of the Admiralty. He had 
no intention of disputing the accuracy 
of the figures as to the cost of the work 
executed on the Frederick William, as- 
suming that the hon. Member’s principle 
was correct, but he wholly dissented from 
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that principle; and, indeed, he dissented, give an illustration to show the absurdity 
from the admissions in respect of percent- | of the principle which the hon. Member 
ages and other charges made by the Ac- | had Init down. When he was first ap- 
countant General of the Navy, who, he| pointed to the Admiralty in the year 1841, 
believed, had since seen his error in| a frigate of fifty guns—the Worcester, 
making them. The hon. Member wanted | was occupying a slip in Deptford Dock- 
to charge interest upon all the plant, build-| yard. Not having being wanted for im- 
ings, docks, basins, machinery, the stock | mediate service, instead of being launched 
of timber, and every article in store while | she was left to season on the slip by way 
a ship was in course of building. It | of experiment, and thereshe remained forthe 
was true that a private shipbuilder must | period of about eighteen years. If she had 
do so, because he acted upon the principle | been launched immediately on completion, 
of supply and demand, profit and loss, and | she would have been sent up the Medway 
he must suffer if he provided more docks | to form part of the Reserve, which it is 
and slips or kept a larger stock of timber | necessary to maintain in sufficient force to 
and other articles in store than he required | meet the emergency of war, and the process 
for his immediate purpose. But the Ad-| of decay would have commenced from the 
miralty did not and could not conduct their | moment she was put into the water. Cal- 
dockyard affairs upon strictly commercial | culated at the average rate, if she had 
principles, and they would utterly neglect | been required for service at the end of 
their first duty if they were to do so. | the eighteen years, she would have re- 
They were obliged to be prepared at all | quired little short of half her first cost, 
times for the emergency of war, and to| which was about £40,000, to put her 
maintain the dockyards and the stock of| in a sea-going condition; but, in conse- 
various articles of store, and the establish- | quence of having been left on the slip, 
ments, on a corresponding scale of prepara- | instead of being launched, the actual esti- 
tion. What would be our position if we | mate for the repairs she required when 
had to commence the building of docks and | launched was only £162. Therefore on that 
basins when war broke out, and when the | one frigate by that experiment there had 
additional accommodation required would | been a saving of about £20,000 in hard 
be indispensable to the maintenance of the | money, which would otherwise have had 
efficiency of the fleet? It was absolutely | to be voted in the Navy Estimates. The 
necessary that this accommodation should | example of France was constantly held out 
be provided beforehand ; and to charge the | to us for imitation, and the system of al- 
interest of their cost on the limited amount | lowing ships to linger on the stocks, as it was 
of work executed in time of peace would | now reproachfully called, was universally 
be most unreasonable. They were in the | adopted in the French Navy in the days of 
nature of an insurance made for the pro- | sailing ships. In order to carry out this 
tection and safety of the country, and it | system, and thus avoid the enormous ex- 
was impossible to deal with them on com-| pense occasioned by the repair of a large 
mercial principles. The Admiralty had | reserve of ships afloat, the French in- 
charged the sum of £47,000 against the creased the number of their building slips 
ships in 1864-5, as interest, at 3 per cent, | from 28 to 111; and their practice was 
on final productions of the yards, which/|to allow their line-of-battle ships and 
he thought was not an unreasonable or | frigates to remain on the stocks, like the 
unfair charge ; but he totally denied the | Worcester, completed up to 22-24ths until 
right of the hon. Gentleman to calculate | required for service. The example of the 
those charges on the principle he had} Worcester was an illustration of the saving 
adopted. The House should remember | which was thus effected; but, according to 
that the charges by means of which the | the hon. Member’s principle, this was all 
hon. Member had made the work in the|a mistake, because some imaginary per- 
dockyards appear to be so extravagant were | centages which he would have charged 
only assumed charges, and that not one | against her on account of plant, buildings, 
shilling of public money had actually been | machinery, and other such items during 
expended on the Frederick William be- | eighteen years, would amount to perhaps 
yond the £197,000 specified in the printed | more than what had been saved in hard 
correspondence, although the hon, Member, | money on the score of repairs. It really 
by one of his methods of calculation, made | appeared to him that this was an absur- 
her to have cost £332,000, which he/dity. Again, before the days of armour- 
could only call figures run mad. He would | clad ships, a great number of ships were 
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built at Pembroke because it was the 
cheapest yard. There were thirteen slips 
at Pembroke, and on every one of them, 
in former days, a ship was usually being 
built; but on visiting that yard last 
year he found that in consequence of the 
introduction of iron-clads, and the great 
labour and expense of building them, in- 
stead of all the thirteen slips being occupied, 
only four of them were in use. Now, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, the interest 
on the whole cost of everything connected 
with the yard, including the nine unoceu- 
pied slips, ought to be lumped together 
and charged to the four ships in course 
of construction; and he would exclaim, 
** Look, what fearful extravagance there is 
going on in Pembroke yard! ’’ But did the 
hon. Gentleman suppose that any Board of 
Admiralty would be so destitute of common 
sense as to abstain from building ships 
at Pembroke merely because by his pe- 
culiar mode of calculation he thought he 
made out that it was attended with enormous 
cost, while, in reality, the work was done 
there cheaper than in any other yard ? He 
thought the illustrations he had given were 
a proof of the fallacy of the principle on 
which the hon. Gentleman insisted. The 
hon. Member had entered into a great 
number of figures with his usual ability 
and clearness ; but the House would be 
glad to hear that it was not his intention to 
follow him through his labyrinth of figures. 
He would, however, refer to one or two of 
the hon. Member’s assertions. One of 
them was that in the Navy Estimates there 
was no statement of what was wanted for 
shipbuilding purposes. The explanation of 
that was this—if they looked at the pro- 
gramme of works published with the Navy 
Estimates they would see there every ship 
which was about to be built in the dock- 
yards, the amount of work which was to be 
done on each, and also the number of 
men who were to be employed. They 
would likewise see in that programme the 
list of ships which were to be repaired ; 
but it was impossible to fix beforehand the 
number of men and the amount of work 
required, as some of the ships had not 
returned home from foreign service at the 
time when the programme was being made 
out, and the repairs wanted, with the con- 
sequent amount of work required, were 
therefore unknown. The programme, how- 
ever, always stated the number of men who 
were to be set aside for repairs. With re- 
spect to contract-built ships, the Admiralty 
purposely abstained from stating the amount 
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estimated to be spent upon them, and for 
the obvious reason that if they put down a 
certain sum for particular ships there would 
be very little chance of many of the tenders 
being under that sum. Then, the hon. 
Gentleman said they did not charge enough 
in their accounts for pensions, and differed 
on that point from Mr. Finlaison, a high 
authority in such matters. The hon. Mem- 
ber took the amount of the pensions now 
payable, and he included those given to 
artificers who were building ships forty or 
fifty years ago, making out a total of 
£127,000. Mr. Finlaison reckoned this 
item at 7 per cent on the wages, and placed 
it at £52,000. For himself, he (Mr. 
Corry) confessed that he doubted the strict 
accuracy of charging those pensions to the 
cost of building the ships. The Admi- 
ralty experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
any number of hired men at the ordinary 
rates of wages without offering them pen- 
sions ; but the pensions were given, partly 
perhaps, from a feeling that it would not be 
humane to turn them adrift in their old age, 
and partly on political grounds, to prevent 
the men from striking for higher wages in 
times of war or other emergency. He con- 
curred with the hon. Member in his criticism 
as to the advisability of keeping separate 
accounts for each dockyard, and had already 
given directions that the forthcoming ac- 
counts should be prepared in that form. 
With regard to the incidental charges, the 
Admiralty estimated them at 3 per cent 
to be added to the cost of building, fitting, 
and repairing ships, as the final productions 
of the yards. Then, in justification of his 
theory, that interest on the whole of the 
plant, buildings, &c., should be charged 
on the limited amount of work executed in 
time of peace, the hon. Member said they 
spent £400,000 a year in buying ships, 
which showed that they had not enough 
building accommodation. The answer to 
that was that means had been provided 
for building iron ships at only two of the 
dockyards—Pembroke and Chatham, and 
it was on iron ships that the greater part 
of the £400,000 was expended. More- 
over, the buildings and other works in 
the dockyards had not all relation to 
shipbuilding, but included accommodation 
for the repairing of ships, the docking 
of ships, and the maintenance of ships in 
ordinary, which ought not to be charged 
against the cost of shipbuilding. With 
respect to anchors, the hon. Member 
talked of their market price, but there was 
no market price or contract for five-ton Ad- 
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miralty anchors. Besides, what was the 
value of anchors purchased at the market 
price? He would give an illustration. A 
few years ago two ships were purchased for 
the service and they had twelve anchors 
between them which were supplied by the 
private trade, but only four out of the twelve 
were found to stand the Admiralty test. 
The remaining eight were rejected. As 
to the price of anchors, the whole question 
between them and the hon. Member involved 
a difference of only £7,000 a year—a very 
small rate of insurance for the country to 
pay for the safety of Her Majesty’s valuable 
ships, and the still more valuable lives of 
their crews. Then, the hon. Gentleman 
said they did not charge enough for the 
articles they sold to friendly Powers ; but 
it was their practice in these cases to add 
10 per cent on contract articles, and 22 
per cent on dockyard articles sold to fo- 
reign countries. The hon. Gentleman 
said they did not make a profit, and that 
they ought to charge 60 per cent. If they 
could do that they would drive “a roaring 
trade,’’ but he feared they would find few 
customers. At present they charged quite 
enough to cover any loss they might incur 
in the manufacture. As to the criticisms 
of the hon. Member on the dockyard ac- 
counts, he had to observe that much of 
the hon. Gentleman’s information was ob- 
tained from the improved form of the very 
accounts he was criticizing, which had been 
introduced by the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
(Mr. Childers and Mr. Stansfeld) when they 
were at the Admiralty; and he would leave 
it to those two hon. Members to make such 
observations on the subject as they might 
think necessary. He would, however, state 
that, with a view to the better preparation 
of those accounts, his right hon. Friend 
the late First Lord (Sir John Pakington) had 
contemplated a separate office in connection 
with the Controller’s Department. When 
that right hon. Gentleman was First Lord, 
and he himself was Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, in 1858, their attention was turned 
to the subject. Sir Richard Bromley was 
consulted, and the whole matter was very 
fully considered. There was at that time a 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
Department of the Accountant General or 
that of the Controller was the one which 
should be charged with the preparation of 
the accounts. The Board affirmed the 
views of the Accountant General, thinking 
that the accounts should not be prepared 
in the Department which spent the money, 
but by an independent authority. That 
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view was confirmed by Sir James Graham, 
and had been acted on ever since. Having 
been himself a party to the arrangement 
made in 1858, he had felt some doubt as to 
the policy of detaching those accounts from 
the Accountant General’s Department, and 
creating a new office for their preparation 
in more immediate connection with the Con- 
troller’s department, and having considered 
the whole question with the heads of the 
Departments, he thought it advisable to 
adopt an arrangement differing in form 
from that proposed last year by his right 
hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington), and 
yet fulfilling all its important objects. The 
arrangement which had been decided upon 
would, he thought, secure greater sim- 
plicity ; while it would be equally efficient 
in providing a control over dockyard ex- 
pense and charges. It appeared to him 
and his Colleagues that as the Controller, 
the Accountant General, and the Store- 
keeper were all concerned, and that as their 
independent action had not conduced to 
uniformity and simplicity, both the one 
and the other of these two objects could be 
promoted by the constitution of a Com- 
mittee consisting of those three principal 
officers, who would report, in the first 
instance, whether the present basis and 
form of dockyard accounts realized their 
purpose, and whose conjoint action would 
secure more complete uniformity and sim- 
plicity in the preparation of the accounts. 
These accounts would be initiated in the 
Department of the Accountant General, 
subject to his supervision and that of the 
two other principal officers, by whom they 
would be signed before being laid before 
Parliament. In connection with this Com- 
mittee a new officer (Mr. H. Walker, a 
Gentleman whose ability was well known 
to many hon. Members) had been ap- 
pointed as Assistant to the Accountant 
General, and his duty would be to exercise 
@ supervision over the expense accounts, 
and to bring all questions relating thereto 
before the Committee, and also to audit 
the cash accounts of the Navy, so as to 
insure harmony between the cash expendi- 
ture upon dockyard labour and materials 
and the charges for these services as re- 
corded in the expense accounts. In order to 
assist that officer and to secure his un- 
divided time and experience in the conduct 
of the dockyard account business, he had 
appointed to the office of inspector of the 
yard accounts Mr. Henry Brady, the pre- 
sent Accountant of Devonport dockyard, 
who had been selected on account of his 
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peculiar fitness for the appointment. His 
relationship would be common to the Con- 
troller of the Navy, the Accountant Gene- 
ral, and the Storekeeper General; and 
in the performance of his duties regard 
would be had to the requirements of these 
three officers. Without some such com- 
mon agreement as would be thus secured, 
it appeared to him that it would be difficult 
to prepare these accounts in a satisfactory 
manner without the loss of much time and 
labour in intercommuniecations between the 
three Departments and between them and 
the dockyards. His intention was to lay 
before Parliament the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the principal officers which would 
suggest the basis on which the accounts 
should in future be kept and presented to 
Parliament, with the view of referring it to 
the Committee on Public Accounts, of which 
the hon. Member for Lincoln was a mem- 
ber, who would be invited to report to the 
House the groundwork for the preparation 
of a Bill, laying down the conditions and form 
in which these accounts were to be kept. 
He thought that the Departmental Com- 
mittee would be at least as competent to deal 
with the question as any Committee of the 
House of Commons, and he would there- 
fore suggest for the consideration of the 
hon. Gentleman, whether any good would 
result from the appointment of the latter. 
At the same time he was so anxious 
the House should not think that he de- 
sired to screen the Admiralty from the 
most searching inquiry, that he would not 
object to its appointment if the hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it right to persevere in his 
Motion. He had only one condition to 
make, and he hoped the hon. Member would 
not think it unreasonable — namely, that 
the inquiry of the Committee should be 
limited to an examination of the accounts 
in relation to dockyard expenditure—and 
that it should not go into questions of 
policy, or of the appropriation by the Ad- 
miralty of money voted for general pur- 
oses. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the House 
would allow him to say a few words after 
the appeal made to him and his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) by his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He had, in the first instance, to express 
his opinion that the thanks of the House 
were due to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) for having on this 
and former occasions brought forward a 
subject of so much interest. There was a 
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ject, for many of its details were very dry, 
and, at the same time, were calculated to 
give rise to differences of opinion. But 
he must say that, though he and others 
had had to dispute particular conclusions 
arrived at by his hon. Friend (Mr. Seely), 
the hon. Gentleman, in his treatment of 
the question in successive Sessions, had 
avoided the use of strong or disagreeable 
language, and of anything which could be 
offensive to individuals ; while by his facts 
and figures he had raised diseussions which 
must have a beneficial effect. This absti- 
nence from heat in dealing with figures 
was somewhat rare just now. There had 
been a time when the odium theologicum 
was supposed to be the bitterest of all 
feelings entertained by disputants ; but any- 
one who had read the papers during the 
last three years must have perceived that 
quite as angry questions could be raised 
and squabbled over by accountants as any 
which had ever engaged priests or phi- 
losophers. The real question before the 
House was as to the expense and manu- 
facturing accounts which were laid upon 
the table in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of the Admiralty. What the 
House had to consider was, how they 
could improve these accounts, and put 
them into a more satisfactory state. He 
thought that the object of these ac- 
counts was two-fold—namely, that the Ad- 
miralty and the House might be enabled 
to compare the work of one dockyard with 
another, and that they might also be 
enabled to compare the work done in the 
dock yards with that done in private yards. 
They wished to know, not whether their 
servants were pecuniarily honest, but whe- 
ther they did their work in a satisfactory 
way ? But in dealing with the question they 
were met by this at the outset—that no 
accounts of any company or manufacturing 
department could be compared with those 
of the Admiralty, so much greater in mag- 
nitude were the latter. He had taken 
some pains to look into various published 
accounts of large manufacturers, suscep- 
tible of comparison with the dockyards, in 
order to see how they were rendered. 
He had, for instance, taken the accounts 
of manufacturing departments of the Army, 
and compared them, item for item, with 
those of the Navy, excluding the victual- 
ling and clothing in the Navy and the 
clothing in the Army. He found that in 
the manufacturing departments of the 
Army the buildings and plant amounted to 
£998,000, and the stock of stores to 
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£1,040,000, making a total of about 
£2,000,000. On the other hand, the 
value of the premises belonging to the 
Admiralty, with their stores, not includ- 
ing a quantity of stock in a half-manu- 
factured state, amounted to £14,577,967. 
Going outside of the Government Depart- 
ments and taking, for the sake of com- 
parison, one of our largest shipowning 
and repairing companies — the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental — he found that the 
value of the whole of their premises 
and plant did not amount to more than 
£319,000, and their stock of stores to not 
more than £515,000, making a total of 
only £834,000. Taking, also, the case 
of one of our greatest railway companies, 
he ascertained that the whole of the wages 
and materials employed by it in carrying 
on its operations in the making and re- 
pairing of engines and tenders was only 
about £260,000, while the Admiralty spent 
on ships under the corresponding heads 
£1,800,000. He had quoted those figures 
simply to show that there were no other 
establishments in the country rendering 
detailed accounts which we could well 
compare with so large a Department as 
the Admiralty. He would, in the next 
place, remind the House of what had 
been done within the last few years to 
amend the very unsatisfactory state of 
things which his right hon. Friend oppo- 
site had found to exist when he was Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty in 1858-9. There 
were then no accounts of the Admiralty 
expenditure except the cash appropriation 
accounts, which were audited by the Audit 
Commissioners. Any other account was 
merely casual, being sometimes rendered 
and sometimes not. Every year since then, 
however, a progressive improvement in the 
accounts has been going on. His right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had pointed out that he began the 
system of improvement by deciding that an 
expense account should be prepared by 
the Department. That was carried still 
farther in 1860, when Lord Clarence Paget 
was in office, The whole of the books were 
put upon a proper system of double entry, 
and the expense accounts were made out 
on that system, though they were still 
very imperfect. This was followed up in 
the next year by extending the system of 
dockyard audit. In 1864 his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stansfeld) instituted an annual stock 
valuation account—the necessary founda- 
tion of any sound system of accounts— 
and that was followed during the next year 
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by the establishment by him (Mr. Childers) 
of a capital account and balance-sheet, and 
the reform of the rate book and manu- 
facturing aceounts. But, notwithstanding 
the improvement which had thus been 
introduced into our dockyard accounts, 
he must confess that he did not re- 
gard them as being perfect in their pre- 
sent form, and he hoped the Commit- 
tee moved for, and which his right hon. 
Friend opposite consenied to grant, would, 
with the assistance of the officers of the 
Admiralty, still further improve the ac- 
counts. As a whole, no person could take 
up the stock valuation and shipbuilding ex- 
penditure account without seeing that they 
might be put in a more condensed form, 
and at the same time give the whole of 
the information they now contained. There 
might, for instance, be a more complete 
consolidation of the capital account, and a 
more distinct reconciliation between the ex- 
penditure for ships and services, and the 
amount of money voted by Parliament 
for shipbuilding purposes. He quite con- 
curred, also, in the view that it was desir- 
able that the incidental expenses of each 
shop, and of each dockyard, should be in 
a greater degree charged to them, and not 
spread over the whole work. In fact, 
we should be able to bring home distinetly 
to the officers in the various dockyards and 
workshops the cost of the work done, so 
that the question might be put to them, 
“Why is it that that which costs £5 a ton 
in your yard or shop can be obtained in 
another at the rate of £4 a ton?” In 
those and some other respects he thought 
the accounts were decidedly susceptible of 
considerable improvement. As to the charge 
for pensions, he did not agree with the 
First Lord opposite. He looked upon them 
as being practically a part of the pay which 
was given, and it was but proper, he had 
laid down in 1865, that the charge for them 
should be taken into account. The main 
point on which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lincoln, however, seemed to dwell was 
the expediency of having the dockyard ac- 
counts made out precisely in the same 
manner as those of private shipbuilders. 
Now, both his hon. Friend near him and 
himself had, while at the Admiralty, care- 
fully directed their attention to that point; 
bug they at once found that there must 
be always two essential differences between 
the accounts of a private firm and those 
of a Government Department. The first 
was as to the proper charge for interest 
on capital, to which he would refer after- 
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wards; the other, that it was impossible that 
there could be at the Admiralty what was 
termed a profit and loss account. He would 
give an instance of how difficult it was to 
deal with our dockyard accounts as with 
the case of private establishments. Sup- 
pose a private firm to build ten, or twenty, 
or thirty ships during the year; they 
would, he presumed, open for each of those 
ships a separate folio of their ledger, and 
charge her with cash paid in wages, with 
the value of the stores put into her, and 
with the proper amount of incidental ex- 
penses connected with supervision and other 
matters ; they would, on the other side, 
place the amount received for the ship 
when sold, and would carry the difference 
to their general profit and loss account 
for the year. But that was not all. Sup- 
pose the private shipbuilder had a very 
large amount of stores and timber, and was 
obliged from time to time to take into con- 
sideration any depreciation of them which 
might take place. In a year, in which the 
value of the stock of a shipbuilder became 
depreciated, he would, of course, charge to 
the account of a particular ship the lower 
price of the stock employed, and the ship 
would thus appear to be built at a cheaper 
rate. But although the balance carried to 
profit and loss in favour of the shipbuilder 
might thus appear to be greater, in reality 
he might be worse off at the end of the year, 
because the loss on the stores would go far 
to eat up the profit on the building, and 
this loss would be written off before he 
struck his balance of profit for division 
among the partners. On the other hand, 
when the value of stores was on the in- 
crease the profit upon a ship would be 
apparently less, but in reality the builder 
might be all the better off, being recouped by 
the increased value of his stock. It must 
be borne in mind that the Government, 
with the approval of the House, now re- 
valued its stores at the end of each year ; 
but, in the absence of a profit and loss ac- 
count, there was no heading under which 
the item of depreciation was shown, except 
under the general balance sheet into which 
went all the Admiralty works in connection 
with shipbuilding. The result, therefore, 
was in every case to convey a wrong im- 
pression as to the cost of building. Ships 
appeared to have been built at a greater 
price in a year when the value of materials 
had fallen, and, on the other hand, at a less 
price in a year when the rise in the value 
of stocks was carried at the end of the 
year to the credit of the work done. As 
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an instance of this, he might say that the 
difference between the percentages for in- 
cidental expenses, 35 and 51 respectively 
in the years 1864-5 and 1865-6, which 
his hon. Friend had pointed out and com- 
mented upon, was due almost exactly to 
the fluctuations which took place in those 
years respectively in the value of the stock 
of stores on band. For these reasons he was 
disposed to believe that it would be desir- 
able to open a separate depreciation ac- 
count, in which, upon one side and the 
other, the changes in value from time to 
time and their results might be accurately 
set out. He would give another illustra- 
tion of the effect of stating the account in 
the strict mereantile way. His hon. Friend 
not only enumerated several methods of 
his own of keeping accounts, but he asked, 
Why not follow the practice in the Army ? 
The Army accounts were rendered in two 
ways; one without any allowance for in- 
terest and depreciation ; the other as fol- 
lows :—They charged 3} per cent on the 
stock of stores, on the semi-manufactured 
articles, on the working capital, and on 
the plant and buildings; they charged 
5 per cent for depreciation of buildings, 
and 10 per cent for depreciation of ma- 
chinery. If the Army method were applied 
to the Navy, what would be the result ? The 
estimated value of land, buildings, plant, 
and stores, according to the last accounts, 
was, in round numbers, £15,000,000. Upon 
that sum 33 per cent would amount to 
£525,000; 34 per cent on one-fifth of the 
annual expenditure, on account of working 
capital, would be £10,000; 5 per cent for 
depreciation of buildings would amount to 
£420,000 ; and 10 per cent upon plant to 
£69,000; making a total, after deducting 
the £46,000 at present charged by the 
Admiralty, of £978,000. Adding this to the 
£910,000 for other incidentals in 1865-6, 
this would represent a total of £1,888,000, 
or at the rate of upwards of 110 per cent 
on the cost of wages and materials. These 
figures surely might suggest how absurd 
the result would be if we applied to the 
Navy a system which had been adopted 
as an alternative in the Army accounts. 
The real explanation of this was plain. In 
nothing was the disproportion more strik- 
ing than in the capital invested in the Army 
and in the Navy respectively in perma- 
nent stock. The capital of the Admiralty in 
land, buildings, plant, and stock amounted 
to £14,577,967, being eight times the 
amount of what was paid for materials and 
wages in ships in 1865-6; thirteen times 
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the amount of what was paid for materials 
only, and ten times the amount of the 
materials which passed through the facto- 
ries, including the value of the labour em- 
ployed. In the Army establishments, mean- 
while, the whole amount of capital was just 
over £2,000,000, nearly equally divided 
between plant and stores; whereas the pro- 
duction, without including interest and de- 
preciation, was £894,000, or, including 
both those items, as nearly as possible 
£1,000,000. The Army establishments 
only were on a scale of plant and stores, 
each equal to a year’s out-turn ; whereas 
the capital of the Navy was equal to eight 
or ten times the year’s out-turn. The 
reason is that four-fifths of the capital of 
the Navy was not employed in time of 
peace, but was ready to be employed in 
time of war; it was therefore out of the 
question to regard it as capital, upon 
which interest should be charged in es- 
timating the value of the work done in 
peace time. There were many questions 
into which he should have liked to enter 
more into detail ; but he quite agreed with 
his right hon. Friend opposite that there 
was one thing which it was most desirable 
to do, and that was to settle the question. 
It would be most impolitic to let this ques- 
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it was most desirable to approximate as 
closely as possible the accounts of the 
Government dockyards to those of well- 
managed private establishments, but that 
he found a difficulty in the way of accom- 
plishing that object. His difficulty ap- 
peared to be that he could not see how, 
the one necessarily having a profit and loss 
account and the qther necessarily having 
none, @ comparison could be kept up per- 
fect and entire. Now, no such difference 
ought in the smallest degree to enter into 
the account. The object of a private yard 
was to obtain an accurate account of the 
cost of each vessel produced, wholly inde- 
pendent and separate from that account 
which showed the profit or loss on the 
sale of each vessel at the end of the 
year. The one was a manufacturing, the 
other was a commercial account, and they 
had nothing to do with each other ; and 
the importance of having an accurate and 
simple way of arriving at this conclusion 
would be ascertained on looking at the 
question in this point of view, that there 
was no single item of material that entered 
into the construction of a ship which did 
not, in its finished form, represent a totally 
different value from that which it pos- 
' sessed as the raw material. The difference 





tion go on from year to year, disturbing the | was sometimes as great as 300 per cent. 
public mind and occupying the time of de- | There ought to exist, therefore, both the 
partmental officers with controversies which, | "means of ascertaining and charging the 
except so far as they led to real results, | approximate value of all the finished mate- 
could do no good whatever. The time had | rial that had been used, and also of cor- 
fully come for concluding this matter; and recting this account by substituting the 


if the Committee which had been granted | 
did lead to the settlement of the many im- 
portant, though rather minute, questions 
which had been raised, it would have done 
a good work, and the position for useful- 
ness of the Admiralty would be very much 
improved. 

Mr. SAMUDA thought it most desir- 
able that this question should be settled in 
such a way that the accounts presented to 
the House should be such as could be relied 


on for the guidance of those who prepared | 


them as well as of those who investigated 
them. There was nothing which went more 
to show the importance of the proposal | 
before the House than the manner in which 
it had been met by the right hon. Gentle- | 
man opposite, and by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). 


It | 


actual for the approximate value ; and this 
|eorrection should be attained by ‘the usual 
process of stock-taking, and a comparison 
of the value of actual stock remaining 
with that which the approximate accounts 
had appropriated. These matters required 
careful consideration, in order to arrive 
at a correct system of cost. The Ad- 
miralty accounts were not formed on a 
basis which enabled the House to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. He thought it 
would be desirable to refer the result of 
| the deliberations of the Committee, com- 
| posed of the Controller of the Navy and 
other Heads of Departments, appointed to 
| consider the means of arriving at the most 
accurate mode of keeping the dockyard 
| accounts, to the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts, and if the suggestions of this Com- 








was by no means so easy a thing to form mittee were satisfactory on these heads 
a manufacturing account for a dockyard | it might be sufficient, but he doubted if 
manufacturing a large quantity of vessels | they would be ; ; and then it would be most 
as would at first sight appear. His hon. | desirable that a Committee of this House 
Friend (Mr. Childers) had intimated oa one thoroughly investigate the altera- 
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tions in the Admiralty accounts, necessary 
to furnish a clear and correct account of 
the expenditure by the various dockyards, 
on the ships they had built and the work 
they had done. The total amount of money 
expended on the dockyards should not be 
considered as expended entirely on the 
construction of vessels. Care should be 
taken to eliminate from the capital account 
that which was locked up as a national 
investment for the defence of the country. 
An erroneous impression might prevail if 
some notice were not taken of the observa- 
tions which had been made with reference 
to the state of things which existed some 
half century ago. When vessels were built 
of wood it was insisted that that class of 
vessels should be built in the Government 
dockyards, from the difficulty of finding 
seasoned timber of the required forms, 
and in sufficient quantities, in private es- 
tablishments, but this objection did not 
apply to vessels built of iron. 

Mr. CORRY said, he meant to have 
guarded himself against intending to apply 
anything respecting wooden ships to iron 
ships. He was convinced that iron ships 
built by contract were quite as good as 
ships built in Her Majesty’s dockyards, 
and such was the opinion of the Controller 
of the Navy. 

Mr. SAMUDA was glad that his ob- 
servations had produced the statement from 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX sstated, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Lincoln, as 
to why the Admiralty accepted tenders for 
the composite gunboats at prices above 
£25 per ton, that when firms tendered for 
the boats at prices varying from £20 per 
ton to £40 per ton the Admiralty were 
well aware that no firm could build those 
gunboats on the specifications issued by 
the Admiralty at the lower price without a 
great loss, and, therefore, did not think it 
right or safe to accept the generous offer 
thus made, except as far as one ship was 
concerned. He appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tavistock (Mr. Samuda) or to the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) 
as to whether it were possible for any good 
firm to build such vessels at such a low 
price as £20 without loss? The Admiralty, 
accordingly, had taken a medium course, 
and accepted the eight lowest tenders, of 
which the highest was £29, and the lowest 
£20 per ton. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, the boats could 
not be made for less than £30, 

Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Mr. Samuda 


{COMMONS} 
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Common Juries. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and 
report (1st) as to the application of Monies voted 
by Parliament for the use of the Admiralty in the 
building, repairing, and equipment of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ships ; and (2ndly) as to the Accounts of 
the Department, and more especially as to the 
method in which they should be prepared for pre- 
sentation to this House.”—(Mr. Seely.) 


And, on March 9, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Srzry, Lord Heyry Lennox, Major 
Anson, Mr. Dareuisn, Mr. Lippett, Sir Micwar. 
Hicxs-Bgacu, Mr. Curtpers, Mr. Weeveuiy, Mr. 
Hansoury-Tracy, Sir Daniet Goocn, Mr. Strans- 
retp, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Canpuisz, 
Mr. Dykes, Mr. Scourriexp, and Sir Jonn Hay :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


SPECIAL AND COMMON JURIES. 
MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
renew a Motion to which the House agreed 
during the last Session— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire and take evidence as to the Law and practice 
relating to the summoning, attendance, and remu- 
neration of Special and Common Juries, and to 
report to the House as to any alterations which 
ought to be made therein.” 

The Committee, over which he had the 
honour to preside, sat four times; but, 
owing to the late period of the Session at 
which it had been appointed, eould not 
complete its inquiries. They therefore 
reported the evidence they had taken, and 
recommended the re-appointment of the 
Committee in the next Session. Without 
wishing to anticipate any definite conclu- 
sion that a Committee of this kind, if re- 
appointed, would be likely to arrive at, 
he would yet say that from what he had 
read, and from the private communications 
he had received, these four facts appear to 
be notorious—Firstly, that the number of 
persons liable to serve upon juries in the 
county of Middlesex was considerably less 
than it should be, owing to the imperfect 
manner in which the lists were made out ; 
secondly, that the notices given to those 
persons were, generally speaking, so short 
that the greatest inconvenience arose both 
to jurymen and suitors ; thirdly, that the 
uncertainty as to when the services of 
these gentlemen were required operated 
disadvantageously to the certain and punct- 
ual trial of causes ; and fourthly, that the 
same individual was liable to serve repeat- 
edly upon juries in a very short space of 
time, and not unfrequently was summoned 
for the same week in three or four differ- 
ent Courts. He would cite three cases, 
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two of which he had gathered from the 
public journals ; the third was one among 
many private communications which he had 
received bearing upon this subject. The 
first case he took from The Times of 
December 5, 1867. It was that of “ Mur- 
ley v. the South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany ._ 

“In the course of the day bitter complaints 
were made by various special jurors of the mode 
in which they were summoned, the short notice 
given when they will be required to attend, the 
frequency of the occasions on which they are sum- 
moned, &c. The Lord Chief Justice said the 
present system was most unsatisfactory ; but that 
a Committee had been sitting, which, with the 
assistance of Mr. Erle, the Associate, who had 
studied the question carefully, would, his Lord- 
ship trusted, materially relieve the evils com- 
plained of. One gentleman on the jury just sworn 
said he had served fifteen times in the last year, 
and three times during the last month ; and once 
he had been fined £10 for not attending.” 


The second case occurred on the Ist of 
February, 1868— 

“ Upon this case (“ Keen v. Hartnoli”) being 
called on, it appeared that there were only ten of 
the twenty-four special jurymen who had been 
summoned in attend , and the 1 declined 
to pray a tales, The Lord Chief Justice said it 
appeared in this case the trial had been postponed 
in consequence of the non-attendance of jurors, 
and the parties had been put to unnecessary 
expense. A juryman complained that he had been 
summoned at ten o’clock the previous night to 
appear in court at ten o’clock that morning, and 
when he arrived he found the cause withdrawn. 
The Lord Chief Justice said that it was a matter 
in which he had no power to interfere; but he 
heard from Mr. Erle, the Associate, that this sub- 
ject had been brought before a Parliamentary 
Committee, and it was probable some rule would 
be laid down. He added that he would not fine 
any juryman who had received so short a notice.” 


He would now read an extract from a 
letter he had received from a literary 
gentleman, dated February 17, 1868— 


“ T have been called upon to serve in six cases 
during the last seven months. This implies, with 
the allowance on the average of four to five days 
for the delay in bringing on the causes after the 
date fixed for attendance, of a month’s duty out 
of every seven ; or, if 1 refuse to attend, to a pos- 
sible fine of £60, or, on the twelve months, of 
more than double the rent of the house I inhabit. 
The point to be ascertained is, are there so few 
special jurymen in the country, or so large a 
cause-list, as to justify the summoning officers in 
laying such a tax in time or money upon any 
inoffensive dweller in the land ?” 


With reference to the question of expense, 
he believed, if the same system were pur- 
sued in Middlesex which was followed in 
other parts of the country, a very great 
saving would ensue; and since he came 
into the House a statement had been 
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handed to him which, with the permission 
of the House, he would read. It was as 
follows :— 

“We have 100 special jury causes for trial at 

these sittings at the Guildhall during Hilary 
Term. Juries will be actually summoned in about 
half (not less) of these, that is—1,200 summonses 
will be served ; and the costs (at £7 8s. in each 
case) for striking, attendances, &c., will be alto- 
gether £370. In the country, on the other hand, 
if one panel of thirty-six jurors were summoned, 
each panel to serve for three days, 180 summonses 
would suffice, at a cost which certainly ought not 
to amount to £50.” 
These figures had been supplied to him by 
Mr. Erle, the Associate of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, who had paid much attention to 
this subject, and without farther trespassing 
on the time of the House he might be al- 
lowed to say that if he were allowed the 
assistance of a Committee like that of last 
year for perfecting this inquiry, he hoped 
that means would be found to remedy an 
inconvenience from which the public in the 
county of Middlesex had for a long time 
past extensively suffered. 


Motion agreed to, 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and 
take evidence as to the Law and practice relating 
to the summoning, attendance, and remuneration 
of Special and Common Juries, and to report to 
this House as to any alterations which ought to 
be made therein.”—( Viscount Enjield.) 

And, on March 11, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Viscount Evrietp, Mr. Souicrror Ge- 
neraL, Mr. Denman, Mr. Livppueston, Mr. Heap- 
tam, Mr, Fresurrecp, Mr. Hastines Russexz, Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Alderman Satomons, Mr. Wuatmay, 
Colonel Wiiuram Stuart, Mr. Cuartes Wrwn, and 
Mr, Alderman Lusk :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITIES BILL—{Bux 30.] 
(Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Grant Duf) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. COLERIDGE moved— 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal certain Tests and alter certain Statutes 
affecting the constitution of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge.” 

The title of the Bill had been somewhat 
altered since he gave notice, owing to a 
fact which he would explain. A good deal 
of objection had been raised—and certainly, 
as far as he might be permitted to express 
an opinion, not altogether without reason 
—to the fact that the Bill brought in by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kilmarnock and that which had been intro- 
duced on several occasions by himself (Mr. 
Coleridge) had been treated as separate 
measures, both being, in truth, parts of 
one and the same subject. In deference, 
therefore, to the opinion of those who 
thought it would be better to amalgamate 
them, the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock and his own 
had been combined. He did not propose 
now to trouble the House with any obser- 
vations on the matter, which had been 
so frequently and so fully discussed ; he 
would content himself with moving that 
the Chairman be directed to move for 
leave to bring in the Bill which incorpo- 
rated in substance the two measures he 
had described. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I do not, 
of course, intend to offer any opposition to 
the introduction of this measure. I am 
glad, indeed, that we are to encounter 
legislation on this subject in a more conve- 
pnient form than we have hithertodone. The 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) 
talked, I remember, on a previous occa- 
sion of the little Bill he then brought 
forward in reference to the question. It 
has now grown to be a great Bill; and I 
promise him the utmost opposition that I 
can offer to the measure; and I have no 
doubt but that many other hon. Members 
will be equally prepared to oppose it in 
every way. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to repeal certain Tests and alter certain 
Statutes affecting the constitution of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Coteripez, Mr, Bovuveriz, and 
Mr. Grant Dorr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tae O’CONOR DON (on behalf of 
Major O’Reilly) moved for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill for further regulating the Sale 
of fermented and distilled Liquors by re- 
tail on Sundays in Ireland. The hon. 
Member observed that the Bill was the 
same as the measure of last Session. 

Mr. PIM seconded the Motion. 

Tue Eart or MAYO, while not oppos- 
ing the introduction of the Bill, expressed 
the opinion that ample time should be al- 
lowed before the next stage of the Bill was 


Mr, Coleridge 
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taken in order that persons affected by its 
provisions might take it fully into conside- 
ration. Public opinion in Ireland was very 
much divided in reference to this subject, 
and he believed that legislation could not 
be satisfactorily undertaken upon it until 
the question had been carefully investi- 
gated by a Select Committee, 


Motion agreed to. 


(Ireland) Bill. 


Bill for further regulating the Sale of fermented 
and distilled Liquors by retail on Sunday in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Major O’Rem.y 
Lord Cremorne, and Mr. Pix. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


LANDED PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. PIM, in moving for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to further amend the Law 
relating to the Tenure and Improvement 
of Land in Ireland, said, that the present 
Bill was similar to the measure he had 
introduced last Session; but with some 
important additions in reference to im- 
provements made by tenants, and some 
other provision affecting the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, The prin- 
ciple of the present Bill, as respects tenants’ 
improvements, was identical with that of 
the measure proposed in 1866, by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Louth, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
but there was a difference of detail which 
would have an important effect on the 
practical working. The objects sought to 
be effected by this Bill were—firstly, to en- 
able limited owners in Ireland who may 
improve their lands to charge a portion of 
their expenditure to their successors, Se- 
condly, to enable limited owners, within 
specified limits, to grant leases and make 
contracts with their tenants, which shall 
be binding on their successors and on all 
parties who derive under them—and this 
without the necessity of notice to the 
Court or to any third party. Both these 
objects were included in the Bill intro- 
duced last year by the noble Lord the 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland, but he (Mr. 
Pim) proposed to give the limited owner 
freer action, in this following the pre- 
eedent set by the Scotch Montgomery 
Act (10 Geo. III., e. 51), which was passed 
so long ago as the year 1770, and which 
had, he believed, worked very usefully in 
Scotland. He had endeavoured to divest 
the proceedings of all unnecessary forma- 
lities, so far as could be done consistently 
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with the precautions needful to prevent 
fraud and preserve the legitimate rights of 
the successors. The third object was this, 
that in the absence of a specific written 
contract the tenant should be secured by 
law in the ownership of whatever improve- 
ments he might effect by his industry or 
his capital; but he proposed that the 
tenant should, within twelve months after 
the completion of these improvements, be 
bound to record them in a public registry, to 
be kept for this purpose; which provision 
he had inserted for the protection of the 
landlord against the possibility of a false 
or unfounded claim being made long after- 
wards, when it would be difficult to obtain 
evidence to disprove it. If no such regis- 
tration were made, the tenant was not to 
be allowed to set up a claim against 
his landlord at any subsequent period. 
Fourthly, he proposed to put an end to the 
power of distress, and to the priority of 
the landlord’s claim for rent over the other 
debts of the tenant. By this means he 
believed that the relations between land- 
lord and tenant would be placed on a much 
more fair and satisfactory footing ; that it 
would make the landlord more careful in 
his choice of tenants, and that it would 
remove one of the most serious impedi- 
ments to the improvement of the land 
which now exist in Ireland. It was a ne- 
cessary consequence of the abolition of the 
power of distress, that the landlord should 
have the utmost facility for obtaining 
possession of his land in case his tenant 
failed to pay the rent. Much had already 
been done in this respect, but he proposed 
to abolish the right of redemption which 
the tenant now possessed for six months 
after eviction for non-payment of rent. 
This six months’ right of redemption was 
very injurious to the landlord without being 
of any use to the tenant, and he believed 
many landed proprietors would consider its 
abolition to be an ample equivalent for the 
loss of the power of distress. The prin- 
ciple on which the proposed measure was 
founded, was “complete freedom of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant,” and 
giving perfect validity to such contracts 
when entered into bond fide, and without 
fraud ; and, in the absence of a specific con- 
tract, the recognition of the tenant as the 
legal owner of all improvements effected by 
himself and duly registered. He (Mr. Pim) 
proposed to repeal altogether the Act of 
1860, incorporating into his own Bill many 
of the valuable provisions of that Act, so 
that the proposed measure would be com- 
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plete in itself, and therefore more readily 
intelligible, than if he had merely proposed 
to amend the Act of 1860, repealing 
some portions and retaining others in force. 
This question was not one in which the 
tenant was to be benefited at the expense 
of the landlord,. but proper legislation 
would benefit both parties. He had no 
doubt that whatever measure was even- 
tually adopted by Parliament, it would be 
just and equitable; and justice had this 
quality in common with merey, that it 
blesses both the giver and the receiver. 
This equitable settlement of the land 
question would be a benefit, not only to 
landlords and tenants, but to the whole of 
Ireland. He begged to move for leave to 
introduce the Rill. 

Mr. VANCE said, the object of this 
Bill was to give unlimited leasing powers 
to the person in possession of the property 
to the detriment of the remainderman, 
and in effect put an end to the law of en- 
tail—a proposition to which he felt sure the 
House would refuse its assent. The Bill 
also proposed to compel the landlord to 
compensate the tenant for improvements 
with regard to which he had not been con- 
sulted. The crude suggestions of the hon. 
Gentleman with regard to an exceptional 
law for Ireland were only calculated to de- 
ceive the public mind, for the House would 
never pass such a law. Any legislation 
respecting landlord and tenant in Ireland 
must be based upon the English law re- 
lating to real property. If any departure 
from that rule were once permitted, the 
result would be a complete surrender of 
the property of the landlord to the tenant. 
He had, however, no objection to the in- 
troduction of the Bill, but merely wished 
on the present occasion to point out its 
incurable defects. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill further to amend the Law relating to the 
Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Pim and Mr, 
O’ Brrrye. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


INDUSTRIAL SCIIOOLS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Monsell, Mr. Leader.) 
[pit, 6.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, it was 
precisely the same as the measure which 
he had introduced last Session, with the 
single exception that he had omitted from 
it the clause which would empower publie 
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bodies to make grants for the establish- 
ment of industrial schools. He hoped that 
the hon. Member for Dublin, who-was so 
great an advocate for the assimilation of 
the laws of England and Ireland, would 
not object to this Bill, which was the same 
as the law which had been passed on this 
subject for England, and which had done 
so much good, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 

Mr. VANCE said, he would rather not 
enter into a discussion upon the Bill on 
that oceasion. There were objections to 
the Bill which would prevent the House 
passing it ; but he had no objection to its 
being read a second time, provided the hon. 
Member would name a late day for the 
House to go into Committee upon it, to 
enable those hon. Members who opposed 
it, to be in attendance. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he had no 
objection to adopt the course proposed by 
the hon. Member, and he would therefore 
name the 25th of March as the day for 
the Committee upon the Bill. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, ho did not 
mean to oppose the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill. But he did not think 
that any great necessity existed for such a 
measure, and that was, he fonnd, the opi- 
nion of many persons who took a very ac- 
tive part in the management of the refor- 
matory movement in Ireland. He had 
further to state that it was his intention 
to introduce on an early day a Bill for the 
amendment of the Reformatory Act, which 
would have the effect of extending its 
powers very much in the direction con- 
templated by the hon. Member for Ros- 
common; and when the hon. Member saw 
that Bill, it was possible he might think 
that the present measure was unnecessary. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON repeated 
the objection he had urged last year that 
such a measure as this was entirely un- 
necessary and uncalled for, and would, if 
carried, impose a heavy burden upon the 
cesspayers of Ireland. The Bill of the 
hon. Member had not received the support 
of any public body or person of note in that 
country. He should not, however, oppose 
the second reading of the Bill; but should 
reserve what he had to say against it until 
another opportunity was afforded him. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 25th March. 


The O’ Conor Don 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL, 
(The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr. Attorney General.) 


[Britt 28.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to make 
a few observations in answer to a state- 
ment made by the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Ireland on a former evening. The 
noble Lord then said that the policy of 
Government with respect to the Fenian 
conspiracy was prevention, and that no one 
was left at large who was known to have 
been concerned in the outbreak of March 
last year. In connection with this state- 
ment he (Mr. Maguire) wished to ask the 
noble Lord for some explanations. Corydon, 
who was examined as a Crown witness 
in the trial of General Burke in April last, 
stated that he had been in the active em- 
ploy of the Government from the previous 
September, and had kept them acquainted 
with every circumstance connected with the 
conspiracy, including what was contemplated 
in Liverpool. He (Mr. Maguire) was quite 
surprised, when he returned to this country, 
at what was going on, remembering the 
noble Lord to have said that it was not his 
intention to renew the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, whereas here was the state- 
ment of Corydon that he had been in the 
employment of Government for six months 
and bad made them acquainted with every 
step of the conspiracy. That was the 
statement of a man who had sent more 
than one man into penal servitude. He 
(Mr. Maguire) hoped the noble Lord would 
give some explanation of this matter. 
There was another matter of great impor- 
tance to which he wished to call the noble 
Lord’s attention. He understood that most 
of the persons who were taken up under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act were 
sent to Mountjoy Prison, and it was of the 
utmost importance to know how that prison 
was managed. There was formerly there 
a most admirable physician, Dr. M‘Donnell, 
who made several important reeommenda- 
tions as to the dietary of the prisoners, the 
time they should be confined, their exer- 
cise, and their treatment generally ; but 
that gentleman had now ceased to be con- 
nected with the public service, and his suc- 
cessor was a Dr. Young. He (Mr. Maguire) 
held in his hand a copy of the Freeman’s 
Journal, in which was reported an inquest 
on the body of Matthew Lynch, an inmate 
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of the prison, who had died on the 12th, the ' 


inquest being held on Friday last. He did 
not know whether this Lynch had not been 
arrested on the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant; 
but it was the opinion of the jury that a 


very unworthy successor had been ap-— 
The Roman | 


pointed to Dr. M*Donnell. 
Catholic Chaplain saw Lynch on the 2nd ; 
he was miserably prostrate, and dying. 


He called the warder’s attention to his | 


state, and to the bad ventilation of his cell, 
and added that he ought to be in the hos- 
pital. It was four days before he was re- 
moved to the hospital ; 


the last hour the doctor did not know what 
was his disease. First he said it was 


diarrhea, then that it was diabetes, and he | 
did not think till death took place that it 
The verdict | 
of the jury was that the man had died of 


was pulmonary consumption. 


pulmonary consumption, and they further 
expressed their opinion that he should have 


been sent sooner to the hospital, and that 


the doctor should be more attentive to the 
extern patients, meaning those who were 
in the cells. It appeared, therefore, that 
the humane and skilful doctor had been 
chassé, to be replaced by a man who was | 
branded by the jury as inattentive. He 
wished for some explanation as to this ap- | 
pointment of Dr. Young. 

Tue Eart or MAYO: The hon. Gen-. 
tleman gave me no notice of the attacks | 
he has just made, and as I have not, there- | 
fore, a single document to refer to, the 
House will see that I speak under consider | 
able disadvantage. I think, however, my | 
memory is sufficiently clear to enable me_ 


to give such an answer to the statements | 


of the hon. Gentleman as will satisfy the 
House. With regard to the revelations 
made by Corydon, which were never 
brought to my notice at the period to 
which he referred, I can say that for 
several months previous to February the 
15th of last year, our information was that 
no Fenian Directory or Council, nor any- 
thing like one, existed in Ireland. We 
knew this from sources of intelligence that 
were perfectly accurate. In the previous 
November we were led to believe that a 
very great change took place in the Fenian 
councils, and it has been proved on oath 
at several trials since then that the Fenian 
leaders in America resolved about the end 


of the year that it was not desirable for | 


the present to pursue their plans of active 
operations in Ireland. In faet, we knew 
that—as far as the leaders of the conspi- 


he was taken there | 
on the 6th, and he died on the 12th, but to 
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racy were concerned— intentions of immedi- 
ate outbreak in Ireland were for the time 
given up. I am speaking of a period shortly 
| before Christmas, 1866. About Christmas 
|—I forget whether a few days before or 
afterwards—a meeting was held in New 
York of the men who styled themselves the 
military leaders of the Fenian movement, 
‘and a resolution was passed deposing the 
regular leaders and giving to the military 
‘chiefs the whole control of the Fenian or- 
ganization. The result was that about the 
15th of January the new military leaders 
began to move towards Europe, and con- 
tinued doing so during the whole of that and 
the greater part of the ensuing month, 
When the Government recommended to 
Parliament that the Habeas Corpus Act 
should no longer be suspended they were 
aware of the determination which was come 
to before Christmas, but were not aware of 
the events which subsequently took place. 
| That information came to our knowledge 
very soon. We saw immediately that a 
change had taken place in Fenian affairs, 
that the policy adopted in November was 
abandoned, and we felt it our duty immedi- 
ately to acquaint the House that, to our ex- 
treme regret, it would be necessary to renew 
the suspension of the Act. These are the 
grounds upon which we acted. A simpler 
| story can hardly be told; and I venture to 
think that it is a complete vindication of 
| the Government in the course which they 
took at the beginning of the last Session. 

Believing, then, that the Fenian designs 
were abandoned, and knowing that as 
| Parliament was sitting we could, in case 
| of necessity, at once obtain the suspension 
of the Act, it would have been unjustifiable 
on our part to have asked for the renewal 
of that suspension. Whatever Corydon 
may have said later in the year, at the 
beginning of the Session there was nothing 
to warrant the Government in making such 
a request. Men in Corydon’s position 
often make statements; but it is sometimes 
only after a considerable lapse of time when 
they can be accurately tested that the Go- 
vernment can ascertain whether they are of 
any value. I think I have disposed of the 
charge made by the hon. Gentleman that 
at the time we recommended the discon- 
tinuance of the Suspension Act we were 
in possession of information from Corydon, 
and had tested it, showing what the Fenian 
designs were. A more unfounded state- 
ment was never made. [Mr. Maguire: I 
never made such a statement, I merely 
said what Corydon swore.] And now with 
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regard to Dr. M‘Donnell, who is a man 
of high professional attainments and for 
whom I have the most profound respect. 
Dr. M‘Donnell on one or two occasions 
differed from the Directors of Convict 
Prisons, but they were not differences of 
a serious kind, and were generally settled 
by amicable discussion. But the fact is 
that the arrangements with respect to Dr. 
M‘Donnell’s services were such as did not 
exist in any other convict prison in Her 
Majesty’s dominions; and I say that the 
medical officer of Mountjoy male prison, 
having a large private practice torattend to, 
could not give that attention to the require- 
ments of the prison which was indispens- 
able, and, consequently, the arrangement 
was exceedingly unsatisfactory. Now, I be- 
lieve that an abler man than Dr. M‘Donnell 
never discharged the duties of physician 
to a convict prison; but, looking to the 
nature of the duties which the doctor in 
such an establishment has to perform, it 
was impossible that they could be attended 
to properly by a man in private practice. 
What happened? Dr. Banon, the physician 


of the female convict prison, died, and an | 


opportunity offered for consolidating the 


duties of the male and female establish- | 


ments, and obtaining one medical officer 
for both. Representations were made to 
me by the Directors of Convict Prisons 
that it would be for the interest of the 
public service, that the two offices should 
be held by one man. It was a considerable 
time before I acceded to that representa- 
tion. I made inquiries as to what was done 
in England; I consulted Colonel Henderson, 
and other gentlemen of great authority in 
such matters, and they all agreed that a 
worse arrangement than that of employing 
a gentleman in private practice as medical 
officer to a convict prison could not be; 
that the thing had been tried before, and 
that in every convict establishment of suffi- 
cient size a medical man who had given 
up all his time to his duties in the prison 
was engaged. Having this information 
at my disposal, and having to choose a 
successor to Dr. Banon, I told Dr. 
M‘Donnell frankly what my opinions were. 
He did not altogether agree with me ; but 
he told me that bis own practice was in- 
creasing so rapidly that it was very likely 
at a very early period he would find it 
necessary to retire from attendance at 
Mountjoy. That being the case, it was 
clearly my duty to take the advice given 
by such high authorities in the convict ser- 
vice, and appoint a resident medical officer 


The Earl of Mayo 
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for the male and female prisons at Mount- 
joy. Now that is the whole story, and a 
more unfounded calumny was never propa- 
gated (and it was made the most of by 
the Fenian papers) than that Dr. M‘Don- 
nell was dismissed and another gentleman 
appointed in his place because he refused 
to sanction the very arbitrary and severe 
treatment of the prisoners confined under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. I 
know the hon. Gentleman did not make 
such a statement in this House. [Mr. 
MacuireE: I did not say so.] I know you 





did not say so, but pages upon pages about 
/ it have been written in Ireland, and I be- 
lieve that many have been led to accept it 
jasafact. Dr. Young, who has been ap- 
| pointed as medical officer to both the male 
and female prisons of Mountjoy, is a gen- 
| tleman with whom I happen to be person- 
| ally acquainted, and a more humane, an 
| abler man, or one more competent to dis- 
| charge his duties does not exist in any con- 

vict prison in the kingdom. And as long 
| as Dr, Young remains in Mountjoy, I am 
| quite sure that neither the hon. Gentleman 
‘nor anyone else will be able to prove any 
| harshness on his part to any particular pri- 
soner. Mention was made to me this morn- 
ing in a communication from Dublin about 
the case to which the hon, Gentleman has 
called attention, and I wrote for full and 
accurate information on the subject. I 
shall only say that in this matter, and in 
every other, whether founded or unfounded, 
I shall take care that every charge of this 
kind shall be thoroughly inquired into. I 
feel that I have satisfied the House that 
as far as the officials of Mountjoy are 
concerned, no harshness has been shown 
to the prisoners. In conclusion, I will say 
that it has been my duty to read hundreds 
| of letters from prisoners in Mountjoy, and 
}in them they have invariably expressed 
themselves grateful for the treatment they 
have received, and for the excellence of 
their diet. Considering their painful posi- 
tion, the irksomeness of confinement, which 
must be very great, they have contributed 
valuable testimony to the uniform humanity 
with which they have been treated. A 
prison is not a pleasant place—persons are 
not sent there for amusement—but I will 
say that the whole object of the Government 
and of the Directors of Convict Prisons is 
to carry out the law without unnecessary 
severity. I am certain that no matter 
by what Returns you may test the truth, 
you will find that there is no ground what- 
ever for the allegations of harshness which 
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have been so repeatedly and generally cir- 
culated by those whose object it is to 
throw odium upon the Government in con- 
sequence of the measures it has adopted 
for the suppression of the Fenian move- 
ment. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he was willing 
to give credit to his noble Friend for doing 
what was the best under the circumstances, 
but must object to the plan of having a 
resident medical man under the control of 
the officers of the prison and of the Go- 
vernment, and who must be very slow 
indeed—except he was a very extraordinary 
man—to object to anything he might be 
directed to do by those over him. He 
trusted that plan would not be carried 
further, and that as the Government had 
taken the thing out of their own hands, 
they would be more particular than they 
would be if the medical officer was a man 
having the means of living if he lost his 
situation. When he found that the jury 
had returned a verdict that the man into 
whose death they had inquired ought to 
have been sent earlier to hospital, and that 
the doctor should have been more attentive 
to exterior cases, he considered it a very 
grave matter. No doubt the verdict was a 
most unsatisfactory one for the medical 
officer, as it had been returned by a num- 
ber of independent men upon their oaths, 
selected by the coroner from the general 
body of citizens. He thought there ought 
to be some means by which the public | 
outside might be made aware of what was | 
going on within the walls of the prison, 
and that in reference to the case of Matthew 
Lynch, the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Ireland would, at some future period, be 
enabled to furnish a satisfactory explanation 
to the House. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Mr. BAGWELL proposed the following 
new Clause :— 

“That no warrant granted under this Act | 
shall be in force for a longer period than three | 
months, and every person arrested under this Act 
shall be entitled to be discharged on the expira- | 
tion of the warrant under which he was arrested, 
unless a new warrant for his further detention 
shall be lodged, previous to the expiration of the 
original warrant, with the Governor of the gaol 
in which he shall be confined.” 





His reason for moving this clause was that 
it had been stated that one prisoner had 
been in custody for a year and eleven 
months without having been brought up, 
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and he wished to prevent the possibility of 
prisoners being kept in confinement for a 
lengthened period, and possibly forgotten. 


New Clause (No Warrant to be in force 
for more than three months,)—( Mr. Bag- 
well,)—brought up, and read the first time. 


Tue Eart or MAYO assured the Com- 
mittee that for a prisoner to be detained 
in gaol through forgetfulness of his case 
was impossible. Returns were constantly 
made to the Government of all persons in 
custody under the Lord Lieutenant’s war- 
rant, with any new information respecting 
them ; and they had every facility, of which 
they frequently availed themselves, of me- 
morializing the Government for release, 
these memorials always received careful 
consideration, He was ready at any time 
to give information respecting the arrests 
that were made ; but if an impression went 
forth that persons were only arrested for 
three mouths, and that they would then be 
certainly released, the effect would be mis- 
chievous. He could not assent to the 
clause proposed, which would have the 
effect of putting a limit to the powers of 
the Government, which was not contem- 
plated in the provision already sanctioned, 
and under which those powers weré confided 
to them for one year. He hoped the hon. 
Member would be satisfied with his assur- 
ance that the circumstances of no single 
case were ever forgotten, and that repre- 
sentations made by any prisoner were 
always attentively considered. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
thought there should be some limitation of 
the period of detention, since two years’ 
imprisonment was the maximum punish- 
ment for misdemeanour. If there was an 
objection to three months, six mouths might 
be fixed, and this would impose no trouble 
on the Government beyond the preparation 
of fresh warrants. 

Mason GAVIN said, he would press 
upon the Secretary for Ireland the pro- 
priety of introducing this clause. He 
admitted that everything done by the pre- 
sent Government under the Suspension 
Act had been done discreetly—with great 
pradence and mildness—and in a way 
which had given great satisfaction to every 
loyal man in the country. It was possible, 
however, that before this Act expired the 
present Government might not be in office. 
There might be a Lord Lieutenant and a 
Chief Secretary not so prudent and discreet 
as the present ones, and not so well ac- 
quainted with Ireland. In view of this 
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contingency, he should support the clause, 
for whenever anything in Ireland had been 
violently and badly done, it had been done 
not by true Irishmen but by foreigners. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought that 
anything that could tend to modify the Act 
and satisfy those in the House who repre- 
sented the parties against whom it was 
directed, was deserving of the best attention 
of the Government. 

Mr. PIM concurred in the suggestion 
that the operation of the warrant should 
be limited to six months, and observed 
that that was the term to which the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act ex- 
tended when it was first proposed. The 
ground of the arrest of these persons was 
that they were dangerous, and he believed 
the Act would have an equally beneficial 
effect if the Lord Lieutenant was called 
upon to review every six months the rea- 
sons for the detention, while such an ar- 
rangement would give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. REARDEN, while giving the Lord 
Lieutenant the utmost credit for humanity, 
thought the clause was a wise one, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, his 
noble Friend’s conduct had been greatly 
eulogized by hon. Members opposite, espe- 
cially with reference to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. So far from the Go- 
vernment wishing to keep men in prison 
longer than was necessary, the practice had 
been to discharge them as soon as it could be 
done without risk to the country, and that 
was shown from the fact that whereas there 
were 260 persons in custody last year, 
there were now only ninety-four. That was 
convincing proof that the Government were 
anxious to get rid of the charge of these 
men as soon as they ceased to be danger- 
ous. The House by the second reading of 
the Bill had assented to the propriety of 
suspending the Act for another year, and 
surely, after the Government had acted 
with prudence, discretion, mildness, and 
humanity, the Committee would not hesi- 
tate to continue to them the powers now 
asked. The Government had at any 
time given every information required, and 
furnished a list of the persons incarcerated 
under the suspension of the Act. No one 
had alleged that any prisoner had been 
unjustly treated, for whenever any of them 
gave an assurance that they would not 
again engage in the transactions which 
were the cause of their detention, and would 
at once leave the country, they were im- 
mediately set at liberty. Such being the 

Major Gavin 
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case, the passing of the clause now pro- 
posed would be a slur upon his noble Friend, 
as it could not be supposed that it was 
really necessary to have the warrant re- 
newed every three or six months. And 
what would be the result of such a course 
of procedure? At the present time every 
prisoner had the power of presenting peti- 
tions, which were regularly and carefully 
taken into consideration ; but if at the end 
of three or six mouths all warrants were to 
be renewed the necessary signatures would 
be affixed to them without any inquiry what- 
ever. Every official knew the mode of sign- 
ing routine papers. Hitherto the inquiries 
respecting prisoners had been conducted 
with the greatest care and prudence, even 
according to the admissions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and under these cireum- 
stances he trusted the Motion for the in- 
sertion of a new clause would not be 
pressed. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 18 ; 
Noes 31: Majority 13. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time To-morrow. 


COUNTY COURTS (ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill for conferring 
Admiralty Jurisdiction on the County Courts, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. 
HeapiaM, and Mr. Canp.isu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


JUDGMENTS EXTENSION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cravrurp, Bill to render 
Judgments or Decreets, obtained in certain Courts 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, 
effectual in any other part of the United Kingdom, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Craururp, Mr. 
Huppiestox, Mr. Moncreirr, and Mr. Dunop. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


FINES AND FEES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Huvt, Bill for transferring 
to the Consolidated Fuad the sum produced be 
the accumulation of certain Fines, Penalties, and 
Fees levied and paid in Iveland, ordered to by 
brought in by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Cuancetior of 
the Excurqusr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Sgrecr Commitree—On House 
of Commons (Arrangements) appointed; on 
Military Reserve Funds nominated. 

Pvsuic Birts—Second Reading—Bank Holydays 
[15]; Life Policies Nomination [19]; Com- 
pulsory Church Rates Abolition [21]. 

Third Reading— Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ire- 
land) Act Continuance [28], and passed. 


REGULATION OF COAL MINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEATE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to bring in a Bill for the Regulation of 
Coal Mines, founded on the Report of the 
Committee on that subject, which was pre- 
sented last Session ; and whether, in de- 
ference tv the recommendations of that 
Committee, he has exercised, or whether 
he intends to exercise the power which he 
now possesses of appointing additional In- 
spectors of Coal Mines ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was not yet in a position to state 
whether he would bring in a Bill for 
the regulation of Mines. He was at pre- 
sent in communication with several persons 
on the subject. As to whether, in defer- 
ence to the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, he had exercised, or intended to 
exercise, the power he possessed of appoint- 
ing additional Inspectors of Coal Mines, 
that was a matter which was still in abey- 
ance. At present he was not prepared to 
appoint such a number of Inspectors as 
would relieve proprietors of their charge, 
and make the Government responsible for 
the management of Mines. He was only 
disposed at present to appoint a number 
of Inspectors sufficient to see that pro- 
prietors managed their Mines with due 
care. 


BANK HOLYDAYS BILL—{Buz 15.] 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghien, Mr. Stacpoole.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Sir COLMAN O’LOGILEN, in rising 


to move that the Bill be now read the 


second time, said, it had three distinet | giving. 
The first was to make the day | advisable or necessary on a particular oc- 


objects. 
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jwas to enable the Queen in Council, by 
Royal Proclamation, to make a Bank 
holyday either for the whole country or 
for any particular part of it, without the 
'necessity of obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
/ment, which was at present required; and 
‘the third was fo make bills of exchange 
}and promissory notes which fell due upon 
Sunday, payable on Monday instead of, as 
‘now, on Saturday, and those which fell 
|due upon a holyday payable on the day 
,after, instead of the day before. In re- 
spect of the first object, he believed there 
/was no substantial objection to the Bill. 
| The general feeling, inside the House and 
out of it, was that the day after Christmas 
| Day should be made a Bank holyday. Hon. 
Members were aware that the day after 
Christmas Day was becoming more and 
more a general holyday for the whole king- 
dom. The holyday was celebrated in all 
‘the public offices, except, perhaps, the 
| Customs, and he trusted that soon it would 
be made one there. In the columns of 
The Times at Christmas an immense num- 
ber of commercial houses announced that 
they would be closed the day after Christ- 
‘mas Day. It was, however, impossible 
for the banks to close without an Act of 
Parliament, and hence the necessity for 
this Bill. This holyday was its chief ob- 
| jeet, and he did not think that any reason- 
‘able objection could be raised to it. The 
bank clerks were a hard worked body of 
men and ought to have secured to them 
any reasonable relaxation, and considering 
‘the few holydays they got as a body, it 
was not too much to give them the day 
‘after Christmas Day. I[t was an old say- 
ing that Christmas came only once a year. 
_He had presented a petition for this holy- 
day signed by 3,500 bankers’ clerks, and 
| another petition had been presented which 
was signed by influential bankers in dif- 
‘ferent parts of the country. On the other 
/hand, there had been an entire absence of 
‘opposition to the Bill in the organs of 
|publie opinion. A banker’s clerk could 
|hardly enjoy Christmas Day if he was 
‘obliged to be at the bank by nine o’clock 
|next morning; and it was utterly impos- 
sible at present for him to join friends in 
'the country. As to the making of a Bank 
‘holyday without an Act of Parliament, no 
| such holydays could be made at present 
}except on days of Public Fast or Thanks- 
It often happened that it was 


after Christmas Day, commonly called St. | casion that there should be a holyday in 
Stephen’s Day, a Bank holyday; the next | the whole country or in some part of it; 
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but the holyday could not be made unless 
Parliament was sitting. On the occasion 
of the funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
public feeling was so strongly in favour of 
a holyday that Government brought in and 
Parliament passed a Bill making the day 
a Bank holyday in London, and within ten 
miles of the City. The Government were 
able to do that because Parliament hap- 
pened to be sitting in November, otherwise 
a Bank holyday could not have been ob- 
tained. He therefore proposed that the 
Queen in Council should have the power 
to proclaim a Bank holyday in London, 
in Dublin, or in Edinburgh without the 
necessity of having recourse to an Act of 
Parliament ; and the House would feel 
satisfied that the discretion was not likely 
to be improperly exercised. From what 
he had heard he believed there was some 
difference of opinion about the last part of 
the Bill, which would make promissory 
notes and bills of exchange payable the 
day after instead of the day before Sunday 
or a holyday. He was quite prepared to 
accede to a suggestion for further inquiry 
before that part of the Bill was adopted. 
It might be said that he proposed a radical 
change in the commercial law of England; 
but it was only in England and in France 
that payment on the day before the holy- 
day was required. Payment the day after 
was the rule in Iolland, in Russia, and in 
Germany. In 1847 Prussia proposed a 
commercial code for Germany. It was 
considered at a meeting of delegates from 
Northern States held at Leipsie in October, 
1847, and in November, 1848, the code 
was adopted by legislative enactment at 
Frankfort. Since then the code had been 
adopted in thirty-seven different States, 
including Hamburg. By that code bills 
falling due upon a holyday or a Sunday 
were made payable on the day after. 
France and England were, so far, excep- 
tions to the rest of Europe in this respect. 
Even in France, under the Code Napoléon, 
although bills were payable the day before, 
they could not be protested until the day 
after a holyday; here they might even be 
protested the day before. In America the 
law was peculiar, There might be days 
of grace according to agreement between 
the parties. If there were, and the last 
day of grace was a Sunday, the bill was 
payable on the Saturday; but if there 
were, not, the bill was not payable until 
the Monday. It was no great revolutionary 
change to adapt the law of England in this 
respect to that of the majority of European 
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States. It was a curious thing that even 
here, although promissory notes falling due 
on the Sunday were payable on the Satur- 
day, the interest of bonds or debentures 
under like cireumstances did not fall due 
until Monday. The Bill would make the 
law alike with respect to bills of exchange, 
notes, and bonds. If two days’ bills were 
to be paid on one day, it was much more 
convenient that they should be paid on the 
Monday than that they should be paid on 
the Saturday, which was more or less of 
a half-holyday. In some parts of England 
the banks closed in the middle of the 
Saturday, and in Dublin, Cork, and Belfast 
they closed at one o'clock. A great num- 
ber of commercial bills fell due on the 4th, 
and when that was Sunday, Saturday’s 
business was very heavy. It had been said 
that if St. Stephen’s Day were made a 
Bank holyday three close days might come 
together—Christmas Day, Saturday, and 
Sunday ; but that could occur only once 
in every five or six years; and the objec- 
tion to it was not so great as it otherwise 
would be when it was remembered that 
there was a general suspension of business 
at that period. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Colman 0’ Loghlen.) 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, the hon. 
Baronet was kind enough to speak to the 
President of the Board of Trade and him- 
self on the subject of this Bill. They 
informed the hon. Baronet that it was not 
the intention of the Government to oppose 
the second reading ; because they consi- 
dered the subject was a fair one for consi- 
deration, and there had been an expression 
favourable to the hon. Baronet’s opinion 
out of doors; but, at the same time, they 
guarded themselves carefully from saying 
that they approved of the details of the 
Bill. Since that time he had made it his 
business to inquire what was the general 
feeling of the commercial public in the 
City ; indeed, he saw an influential depu- 
tation on the subject an hour ago. He 
found very great variety of opinion with 
respect to the measure, and as the hon. 
Baronet had clearly stated the argu- 
ments in favour of his proposals, he would 
mention very briefly some of the objections 
to the Bill passing in its present shape. 
In the first place, the provisions with re- 
gard to Christmas Day and Good Friday 
could not apply to Scotland, because those 
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days were not observed north of the 
Tweed; and he believed that the practice 
of Edinburgh as to fast-days and holydays 
differed from that of the rest of Scotland. 
Well, then, suppose the Bill limited to 
England, or England and Ireland. In 
Scotland, bills due on Sunday were payable 
on Saturday. He would take the case of 
a trader in Scotland—and the same might 
be said of a foreigner, at least of a French- 
man—having to pay a bill on a Sunday— 
that is, on a Saturday—and expecting a 
remittance to enable him to do so on ac- 
count of a Bill due to him in England on 
the same day. But if that Sunday was 
the day before Christmas Day, he would 
not under this Bill get his money till the 
Wednesday, so tliat he would have to pro- 
vide, it might be said, 40s. in the pound 
in the interval. It was a serious thing 
for a man not to get his money until four 
days after he expected it. Again, it had 
been represented to him by bankers that 
there would be immense inconvenience in 
large establishments in crowding into one 
day the work of four ; and it must be re- 
membered that though this was called by 
some a merchants’ question, it was one of 
great consequence to bankers. The mer- 
chant advised the bill, but the banker hed 
the trouble of paying it. With respect to 
holydays by Royal Proclamation, it might 
seem clumsy that an Act of Parliament 
should have to be passed to enable these 
to be kept as close holydays; and it was, 
of course, impossible to pass such an 
Act when Parliament was not sitting, 
as would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been the case at the time of the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral. But, at the 
same time, there was some advantage in 
submitting such a question to the review 
of Parliament. It was becoming the fashion 
to give more holydays than formerly, and 
it had been urged, though he did not insist 
on the argument, that the practice might 
be extended till considerable inconvenience 
arose. It had been suggested to take a 
middle course, and provide that these 
should be holydays except for clearing- 
house purposes—that was, except for pay- 
ing bills—and that not more than two 
should be so proclaimed in the year. He 
found a more general concurrence in the 
proposal to make bills falling due on 
Sunday payable on Monday, as a matter 
of convenience, and for the sake of the 
half-holyday ; because Saturday was now 
scarcely a half-holyday in banks, and cer- 
tainly not when it was the 3rd or 4th of the 
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month. Moreover, it being a short day of 
business, small traders, who had to run about 
here and there to collect money to meet 
bills, were very often put to great straits. 
On the whole, the opinion of those whom 
he had consulted agreed that these ques- 
tions had better be referred to a Select 
Committee, in order that the balance of 
advantage or disadvantage arising from the 
change might be inquired into. He under- 
stood from the hon. Baronet that he as- 
sented to this course. There were two 
other points akin to the subject-matter of 
the Bill which were also of great import- 
ance. The first was the abolition of days 
of grace, which he believed had taken 
place in every country, or nearly every 
country, except England. The object of 
days of grace seemed to have ceased in 
these days of telegraphy and acceleration 
of mails. The other was the practice of 
noting bills on the day on which they fell 
due. The practice of noting bills was 
rather curious, and perhaps the House 
would allow him briefly to deseribe it. Un- 
paid bills came back from the clearing- 
house at five in the evening to the banks 
to which they belonged, they went through 
the banker’s book, and were placed in the 
hands of a notary, who sorted them into 
districts or ‘‘ walks,’’ and committed them 
to clerks, who took them, presented them 
at the banks at which they were made 
payable, and then applied to the acceptor 
at his place of business. This happened 
long after office hours—any time, in fact, 
before 12 o’clock at night. The clerk, of 
course, found no one either at the bank or 
at the place of business except perhaps 
an old woman. He went next day to the 
bank with his notarial ticket attached to 
the bill, for which he charged ls, 6d., and 
this became the legal evidence for the pro- 
test which ensued. This operation seemed 
very absurd ; and it had been proposed to 
extend the time for noting bills to 12 at 
noon on the following day, by which time 
he was told many bills would be taken up 
and expense saved. Attempts had from 
time to time been made to legislate on both 
these questions, but had not been suc- 
cessful. The deputation he saw that day 
expressed a strong wish that these points 
should be inquired into by the Select Com- 
mittee on this Bill; and, if the House 
agreed, he should be willing to move that 
the order of reference include them. He 
found a general wish for a full inquiry be- 
fore legislation on these matters, and a 
feeling that we ought not for the sake of 
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mere symmetry, and unless the advantage 
gained be great, to change ancient cus- 
toms, because any change, even for the 
better, in the commercial practice of an 
old country like this must be productive of 
disturbance and inconvenience, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that a very large 
question had arisen, out of what was ori- 
ginally a very small one. The origin of 
the Bill was the desire to make the day 
after Christmas Day and other holydays 
perfectly close; but that was a matter 
very distinct from the question raised by 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
as to general legislation on the subject of 
bills of exchange. As regarded a bank 
holyday on the day after Christmas Day 
and Good Friday, there was much force in 
the objection based upon the Scotch law. 
There were other objections besides that. 
The Bill professed to deal only with ques- 
tions of banking ; but it would affect many 
other branches of commerce. It was a 
serious thing to stop the commerce of the 
country even for one day. One question 
which would arise was that of insurances. 
What was to cover the insurance of ships 
announced by telegraph, supposing there 
were three or four close days together ? 
It might be said that insurance was not 
banking ; but you could not stop half the 
business of the city without stopping the 
whole, and the laudable intention of in- 
creasing holydays must embrace all branches 
of business. So long as the mails ran it 
would be difficult to keep a close holyday. 
The case of Scotland had been mentioned; 
but it would be the same with foreign trans- 
actions. It might happen that remittances 
would have to be made to foreign creditors 
on Saturday, while, owing to the interven- 
ing holydays, the money due to the same 
firm by English debtors might not be re- 
ceived until the following Wednesday. He 
would not encourage the proclamaticn of 
holydays by the Queen, for unless the days 
to be proclaimed were known long before- 
hand they might cause great inconvenience, 
and perhaps, in some cases failure, owing 
to the disappointment of money not coming 
in on the day when it was due, through the 
action of Parliament enacting that money 
should be paid the day after instead of the 
day before. He thought it most desirable 


that the question with respect to bills of ex- 
change should receive the fullest investiga- 
tion, for it was one infinitely more difficult 
than might appear at first sight. With re- 
gard to the question of making bills due on 
Sunday payable on the day after, instead 
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of the day before, there was some force in 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, but 
it should be remembered that Monday was 
one of the busiest days in the London banks. 
On Monday, there are generally two days’ 
mails bringing two days’ bills, which in- 
volved a great deal of additional work, and, 
therefore, by attempting to relieve Saturday, 
a burden might be thrown on the Monday 
which it would not be easy to bear. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stephen 
Cave) had raised the important question of 
referring to the Select Committee on this 
Bill the general subject of alterations that 
might be made in the law on bills of ex- 
change. He would suggest that if we were 
setting about changing our laws with res- 
pect to bills of exchange, it would be ex- 
eeedingly desirable to do so in concert with 
foreign countries. Bills of exchange were 
the means by which our business with 
foreign countries was conducted, and the 
greatest confusion might arise from a dif- 
ference in our laws upon the subject, and 
those of foreign nations. The laws with 
regard to the endorsing, noting, and pro- 
testing of bills, differed in France, Ger- 
many, England, and other countries ; and 
the consequence was that, in many cases, 
people receiving bills from abroad, scarcely 
knew what measures they ought to take 
to secure their payment. As the Board of 
Trade had taken advantage of some op- 
portunities for assimilating the law of this 
country to that of foreign nations, he would 
suggest that it might be opportune, in 
dealing with the subjeet before the House, 
to see whether, by common consent, some 
fairly universal system might not be 
adopted. Such a course would not, he 
thought, interfere with the investigation 
by the Select Committee, which might 
elicit some valuable information on this 
subject. He should deprecate any attempt 
at legislation without the fullest previous 
investigation. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he had been 
anxious to hear what were the reasons for 
the proposed changes, for he had heard a 
great deal against it from persons of very 
high authority. The hon. and learned 
Baronet had said that his Bill might be 
ealled a revolution. Ie was not going to 
object to it on that account ; he only thought 
it an imperfect and useless measure. The 
Vice President of the Board of Trade had 
said that in a commercial country there 
was an evil in change unless it were coun- 
terbalanced by immediate or great pro- 
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spective benefit. He must say he saw no 
advantage in the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet. The Bill contained two principles 
—the compulsory making of holydays with- 
out any disturbance of the rate of remu- 
neration, and the postponement of the 
payment of just debts. The hon. Baronet 
proposed that Bills should, in some cases, 
be paid four days after they were now 
payable, but that might become a very 
serious matter indeed. There was nodoubt 
that the transfer of business from Saturday 
to Monday would entail enormous additional 
labour on the banks. He confessed he 
saw no ground for a Committee of inquiry. 
It was a small and petty measure as pro- 
posed, and the Government might have 
fairly accepted the opinion of those most 
interested—the gentleman at the head of 
the great banks. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goschen) had suggested 
an inquiry into the whole of our commer- 
cial system of bilis of exchange and inter- 
national relations. But if they were going 
to propose a new code of commerce what 
an absurdly vast inquiry to enter into in 
connection with such a petty measure as 
this. The British Code of Commerce was 
founded on the decisions of the Courts of 
Law, and there was no better code of com- 
merce in the world. But if we were to 
enter upon an inquiry in the first place 
whether we were to change the days of 
grace, and then whether our system of 
endorsement and all our usages of com- 
merce were in conformity with those of the 
rest of the world, we should enter not only 
into a vast and endless field of investiga- 
tion, but throw an injurious uncertainty 
into our commercial relations. The hon. 
and learned Baronet was for postponing 
payment, but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President was for anticipating it 
and doing away altogether with the days 
of grace. But such changes would, in 
point of fact, be very mischievous; they 
would derange commercial usages abroad, 
where they reckoned on the three days 
after the bills were due. His right hon. 
Friend was of opinion that on Saturday 
it would be more convenient for the small 
trader to put off cashing his bills until 
Monday, because Saturday was a short 
day. But, however short a day it was, 
the petty trader, in all probability, would 
find it more convenient to have his bills 
cashed. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said that he had got 3,000 or 4,000 
petitioners for an inerease of bank holy- 
days. He had no doubt of it. It was 
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easy to find petitioners for such a purpose, 
and if it were proposed to get up a petition 
for an increase of the Easter and Whit- 
suntide holydays of that House, he was 
not sure that it would not receive a great 
number of signatures, The gentlemen 
who had signed the petition for this Bill 
thought that they could do less work for 
the same pay. But he did not know what 
benefit was proposed by increasing the 
number of compulsory holydays, and it wos 
well known that the paucity of holydays, in 
Protestant countries, was regarded as giving 
them a commercial advantage. He was sorry 
that the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade had given his consent to a Com- 
mittee, but he hoped that they would not 
have to go into an inquiry as to our com- 
mercial code. 

Mr. Atpermay SALOMONS said, it 
was @ great advantage to the House to 
hear upon this subject the opinion of the 
first commercial authority in this country. 
As far as he was acquainted with the views 
of the banking interest, they were most 
anxious to relieve their clerks and give 
them as many holydays as they could; 
and if the Bill had been limited to the 
power of the Privy Council to grant holy- 
days, he would not be disposed to offer any 
opposition. What bankers felt alarmed 
at was the change of day upon which mer- 
eantile obligations were payable. It was 
now well known that bills coming pay- 
able on holydays must be paid the day 
before. In Scotland the practice was the 
same, both as regarded general holydays 
and certain Church holydays. He had 
made inquiries about the American usage, 
and he found that almost all the States 
followed closely the custom derived from 
the mother country. Then it should not 
be forgotten that the commercial regula- 
tions of France were derived from the Code 
Napoléon which was compiled by men who 
had examined carefully all the customs of 
society, and a part of that Code was that 
bills payable on any recognized holyday 
should be paid the day before. He believed 
that in every part of Europe in which the 
Code Napoléon prevailed the custom as to 
the payment of bills was the same; but 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) had been compelled to cite. 
Prussia and Russia as authorities to this 
country. Now, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade and the Committee of Inquiry were 
of opinion that, with due regard to the 
interests of commerce, the custom of pay- 
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ing bills should be altered to the day after 
instead of the day before they were due, 
he was quite prepared to give his consent; 
but he would say that when a man of 
honour and commercial reputation had 
given his bill, and found that it could not 
be paid on the day it was due, he would 
feel it, not merely a matter of commercial 
usage, but of personal honour, to go at 
once and pay the Bill the day before, and 
that had been the usage of this country 
ever since it had become a commercial 
nation. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he decidedly ob- 
jected to the extension of the Bill to Scot- 
land, for the simple reason that the great 
mass of the people of Scotland being Pres- 
byterians know nothing at all about Good 
Friday, and he might almost say they knew 
still less of St. Stephen’s Day. He con- 
fessed, for his own part, that he did not 
know there was sucha Saint’s day in the 
calendar until he heard the hon. Gentle- 
man name it. To propose to suspend 
business for two days, as te which the 
mass of the population of Scotland were 
utterly ignorant—not even knowing when 
they occurred —seemed to him most prepos- 
terous, Suppose a man went to the Bank 
on Good Friday to get a remittance, the 
bill being due in London, what was he to 
do when he found the doors closed? It 
was most objectionable to try and force a 
practice of this kind upon a people who had 
no sympathies with it, or knowledge of 
the reasons why these particular days 
should be set apart. 

Mr. BARNETT said, he thought the 
Government had taken a wise course in 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and he hoped the inquiry would be limited, 
as far as possible, to the scope of the 
measure. The existence of bank holydays 
affected a larger number of the community 
than might be supposed in the first in- 
stance, and it would not be right to set the 
convenience of clerks against that of the 
public at large. One of the principal 
gr for the Committee to consider would 

e how utterly impossible it would be, 
when there was an accumulation of busi- 
ness for three or four days, for the clerks 
to perform their duties. With regard to 
establishing a holyday by proclamation of 
the Queen in Council, he was inclined to 
think that that part of the Bill might be 
very fairly adopted, because on more than 
one occasion some inconvenience had arisen 
owing to the necessity of passing an Act 
of Parliament for the purpose. 


Mr. Alderman Salomons 
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Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
assented to the proposal that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
With regard to Scotland, it would be easy 
to make any exceptions which were thought 
necessary or desirable in the Bill. The 
holydays at present were Good Friday and 
Christmas Day, and the Bill only proposed 
to take one additional day—the day after 
Christmas. With respect to three days’ 
bills falling due on that day, the slight 
inconvenience which might be created 
would only happen once every five years. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


LIFE POLICIES NOMINATION BILL, 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. T. Hughes.) 
[Britt 19.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the object of it was to enable 
persons effecting insurances upon their 
lives to nominate their wives and children 
to receive the benefit of such insurance at 
their death. The nomination would have 
to be endorsed upon the policy of assure 
ance, and would have all the effect of a 
marriage settlement, whether ante- or post- 
nuptial. At present the execution of a deed 
or marriage settlement in which trustees 
were to be appointed was often a very 
troublesome and expensive process; to a 
large class of persons in humble cireum- 
stances it was no easy matter to find 
trustees who would act for them, or whom 
they would readily trust to receive money 
after their death on the chance of their 
paying it to the right persons. He hoped 
to obviate it by the very simple operation 
under the Bill. The company would be 
made the trustees for the payment of the 
money, and would simply be directed to 
pay it to the persons indicated in the nomi- 
nation, and in that way the whole trouble 
about marriage settlement would be avoided. 
The proposal was not a new one, for the 
principle was sanctioned already by the 
Friendly Societies Act with regard to 
policies under £50. The measure had 
been adopted in several of our colonies— 
it was the law of two of the Australian 
colonies, of Canada, and also of New 
York and Massachusetts. He had been 


told that in Canada the immediate effect of 
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the measure was the creation of a very 
large class of nomination policies, and 
within two months after the passing of 
the Act, one company, of which he had 
information, did twice as much business 
as in the two previous years. If this 
Bill passed, he had no doubt that a great 
extension of insurance business would take 
place in this country, especially in the ease 
of small policies. The only objection he 
had heard to his proposal was that it would 
cause a little more trouble and expense to 
the insurance companies. That, however, 
would be more than compensated by the 
amount of new business that would be 
created. The only trouble would be the iden- 
tification of persons to whom the money was 
to be paid. But by the recent extension of 
equitable jurisdiction to the county courts, 
a great many minor difficulties which might 
have existed under the old law would be 
obviated. The Bill, he believed, would be 
of great benefit to persons in moderate 
circumstances. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.”’—( Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.) 


Mr. ALtperman LAWRENCE said, they 
had heard of the difficulties which might 
arise to insurance companies if this Bill 
were carried, but nothing had been men- 
tioned with regard to the difficulties which 
it might create as to creditors. He thought 
the title of the Bill ought to be, “A Bill 
to enable Persons to Provide for their 
Wives and Families at the expense of their 
Creditors.” There was no limit to the 
scope of the Bill. The insurance might 
be for ary amount, and therefore it equally 
applied to the upper classes and to small 
tradesmen, who might take the money out 
of their tills and pay for a life insurance, 
before they had provided for the satisfac- 
tion of their creditors, from whom they 
had obtained their stock in trade. There 
was no doubt a provision that if the in- 
surer should become bankrupt or die insol- 
vent within twelve months from the time 
of effecting the policy, the nomination 
should be void. But they all knew how 
easy it would be in many cases to avoid 
such a contingency ; and if the bankruptcy 
or the death in insolvency should occur 
after that time, the creditor would have no 
remedy whatever, and a large sum of 
money might be settled upon the wives and 
families of persons who never had the 
means of effecting the insurance them- 
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selves. The operation of the Bill might 
also be most detrimental in regard to the 
insurers themselves, because it was pro- 
vided in the Bill that the moment the 
nomination was made, no alteration could 
take place, and no assignment of the policy 
could be made, and therefore there would 
be no possibility on the part of the insurer 
of raising any money on the policy. He 
objected to the Bill on various grounds, 
and especially beeause it would create 
facilities for people to take the whole of 
their capital and place it out of the reach 
of their creditors ; and they could specu- 
late and gamble without running any risk 
whatever. He should not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, but when it 
came into Committee it would require most 
serious consideration, as it would, in its 
present form, affect to a great extent the 
commercial honesty of the country. 

Mr. BARNETT said, it was right the 
House should know that serious objections 
were urged against the Bill by persons 
deeply interested in life assurance. The 
petition against it which he had just had 
the honour to present was signed by the 
actuaries of nine large insurance offices, 
and those signatures were not merely indi- 
vidual signatures, but they had been made 
with the consent and approbation of the 
directors of the various companies. They 
were of opinion that though certain 
advantages might arise from nomination 
there were certain counterbalancing dis- 
advantages. At present a person might 
assign his policy to trustees for the benefit 
of his family, which was often done with 
the larger class of policies, and he was in- 
clined to think would still be done in pre- 
ference to this principle of nomination. 
The great difficulty attending the proposed 
system of nomination would be of a legal 
character. The difficulty of obtaining pro- 
per discharges for policies endorsed as pro- 
posed would be very great. In the case 
of minors the Court of Chancery or the 
County Court might appoint trustees ; but 
in the case of persons abroad becoming en- 
titled to the amount of an insurance, it 
would be necessary to find out where they 
were, and to identify them properly when 
found ; and there were other points which. 
would make it very difficult for the com- 
panies to discharge the policies, and might 
lead to frequent litigation. The ready 
payment after death of the amount of a 
policy was one of the great inducements 
with persons in a certain class of life to 
make these provisions for their families, 
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and anything tending to impede or to delay 
that prompt payment would pro tanto in- 
terfere with the progress of life insur- 
ance. The extra trouble and expense 
and the difficulties with regard to pay- 
ment must tell upon the offices. If the 
business of the offices were to be dimin- 
ished, the profits would be diminished, and 
of course the assuring public would feel the 
loss. A certain portion of the premiums, 
beyond the actual measure of: the risk of 
life, went to pay the office expenses and 
form a fund of profit, and if this were 
much reduced by increased expenditure it 
would cause great disappointment to in- 
surers. He did not object to the second 
reading of the Bill, but when it came to be 
discussed in Committee he should feel it 
his duty to propose several alterations. 
The question would arise, whether some 
copy of the nomination should not be given 
to the offices, and he believed in the Bill 
of last year it was provided that some fee 
should be given to the offices for the regis- 
tration of the nomination, and in some 
measure as a compensation for the addi- 
tional trouble which would be created. 
The offices had a great objection to the 
responsibility of being made trustees for the 
insurances, and there might be some means 
of obviating that by nominating some one 
or two persons besides those who were to 
have the money, and they could give a 
valid discharge to the office upon the im- 
mediate payment of the money, under- 
taking themselves to find out and settle 
with the nominees who were to receive the 
money. One of the proposals contained in 
the Biil was that all bonuses should be added 
to the amount assured for the benefit of the 
nominees, But there were three large in- 
surance companies whose constitution only 
entitled them to give a bonus by the re- 
duction of the premium—a mode of opera- 
tion which was very popular. Those were 
points, however, which would have to be 
settled in Committee, where the Bill would 
have to be carefully watched. 

Mr. NEATE said, that the object of 
the Bill was simply to obviate the expen- 
sive and cumbrous process of a deed of 
assignment by placing the nominees in the 
same position as they would occupy under 
such a deed. It was true, as the hon. 
Member for the City of London had pointed 
out, that the insurer, in nominating his wife 
and children to receive the amount of his 
insurance, precluded himself from being able 
to raise any money upon his policy. But 
that was a point for the insurer himself to 
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consider, and was no objection to the Bill. 
In the absence of any legal objection to the 
Bill from any legal authority, he did not 
think they could do otherwise than agree 
to the second reading. 

Mr. DENMAN thought that his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken had not done 
full justice to the objection of the*hon. 
Member for the City of London. :That 
objection was that the Bill would facili- 
tate operations unfavourable to creditors, 
and that it was not desirable to do any- 
thing of that kind. It was notorious that 
rich contractors, carrying on dangerously 
speculative business were in the habit of 
placing money out of the reach of their 
ereditors for the benefit of their wives and 
families. Now this Bill would facilitate 
operations of that kind, which would be 
very undesirable. The Bill was not con- 
fined to small operations, nor to annual 
or periodical payments. A great con- 
tractor, earrying on works which might 
make him worth almost a million or leave 
him in debt to that amount, and who could 
put off insolvency for a year or two, would 
be enabled by this Bill, with no expense or 
trouble, to pay down £100,000 at once to 
insure his life on a policy which at his 
death would bring in £200,000, and thus 
to withdraw from risk a large part of the 
fund which ought to be available to his 
creditors. He did not consider such opera- 
tions legitimate. If the Bill were limited 
to policies of a certain amount on which the 
premiums were paid from year to year, and 
were not permitted to extend to cases where 
enormous sums might be sunk in a policy, 
and so withdrawn from the reach of credi- 
tors, it might be a useful measure, and he 
begged to commend the points he had sug- 
gested to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Reading. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was ready to agree to the second reading 
of the Bill; but many of its details would 
require considerable alteration, and more 
especially those which affected the interests 
of creditors. The 4th clause would enact that 
in the event of a nomination having taken 
place the money secured was to be absolutely 
free from payment to the creditors, pro- 
vided the nominator had not been a bank- 
rupt within a year of the nomination. Now 
it would be necessary to consider how far 
that provision was consistent with the ex- 
isting Bankruptey law. That, however, 
was a point which, with other details in the 
measure, would have to be carefully con- 
sidered when it went into Committee, 
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Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE explained that 
the Bill was intended to meet the cases of 
persons of small means, and not the cases 
of large policies, which were now dealt 
with by deeds of assignment. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES ABOLI- 
TION BILL—{Rux 13.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Sir R. Palmer.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
move the second reading of the Compulsory 
Church Rates Abolition Bill; and as some 
considerable time has elapsed since this 
measure was introduced to the considera- 
tion of the House, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to occupy a few minutes in giving a 
very simple description—and, as far as | 
ean make it, not a polemical description— 
of its views and objects, and likewise of 
its position as a Parliamentary question. 
The hope with which this Bill was origin- 
ally framed and introduced, and which I 
still cherish with no less cheerful a tone 
than that which I first entertained, was 
that we might by means of a measure of 
this kind procure—I will not say unanimity, 
or anything nearly approaching unanimity 
—upon a question of this description, which 
has been so long and so much controverted, 
but at all events such a concurrence of 
opinion as would give strong effect to the 
views and decision of the House of Com- 
mons, and as would promise the early set- 
tlement of the question, if not with uni- 
versal, yet with general satisfaction. I 
thought that, as regarded those who may 
be called the chureh-rate abolitionists pure 
and simple, we should find upon their part 
a disposition to abate somewhat of the full 
purpose which they had had in view—at 
any rate to this extent, that we should 
fairly try the temper and opinion of the 
House of Commons upon a Bill of this na- 
ture. On the other hand, I likewise thought 
and hoped—and that hope had not been 
disappointed—that no inconsiderable num- 
ber of Gentlemen sitting upon the opposite 
side of the House would, under the extreme 
difficulty of the case, be disposed to come 
some considerable way to meet us, and to 
adopt a measure of this kind as affording 
on the whole a satisfactory solution. In 
the course of a discussion which took place 
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in the House, in the year 1866, there 
were two Members, if I remember rightly, 
Gentlemen of station and influence in the 
Flouse, who declared that they would pre- 
fer a measure of total abolition to such a 
measure as that which is now upon the 
table. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) was 
one of those two Members. Well, I believe 
the choice is now before them—because it 
is quite evident that a Bill of this kind 
eannot be the object of prolonged conten- 
tion from year to year. I could not expect 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Bury 
(Mr. ‘Hardeastle), and of the large party, 
so to call them, whom upon this question 
he has so consistently and so ably repre- 
sented, that they should abandon their own 
controversy for church rate abolition, with 
the prosecution and the attainment of their 
entire object in view, in order to launch 
themselves into another prolonged contest 
for a minor and a more limited purpose. All 
that I could ask of him and of those for 
whom he acts is, that they should make a 
fair experiment for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the judgment of the House of 
Commons as to the practicability of settling 
this question by a measure of this kind ; 
and if it should appear that there exists 
very largely upon the other side of the 
House a disposition to prefer total aboliti- 
tion, why, no doubt, the majority of those 
who sit upon this side would also prefer 
total abolition. The consequence, there- 
fore, of that declaration and of that state 
of sentiment would be that any scheme of 
this kind must very speedily pass out of 
view ; while it was left to others to judge 
whether any consummation of the question 
except total abolition should be the one 
finally adopted. I must take this oppor- 
tunity of rendering my thanks to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bury for his wil- 
lingness to make what he thinks a consi- 
derable abatement of his views for the sake 
of obtaining a wide if not a general support 
in this House, including no inconsiderable 
element of favour and approval from the 
opposite side. I must likewise express my 
strong sense of the liberal and conciliatory 
spirit in which—as | know from private and 
personal communications — many Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House have 
expressed their disposition to enter frankly 
on the consideration of the details of this 
| Bill, with the view of making it, if pos- 
sible, the basis of a legislative settlement 
of the question. It is therefore to be un- 
| derstood that this Bill may, at least so far 
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as I am concerned, be treated in a manner 
the reverse of polemical. 
to make a fair trial of the judgment of the 
House. I have every reason to believe 
that, with the dispositions that have been 
shown, it may be accepted; but should I 
have formed a false estimate of the temper 
and spirit of the House, I certainly shall 
no longer attempt to worry either the one 
side or the other by putting before them 
modes of arrangement which I myself may 
think practicable, but shall leave my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bury to resume the 
position, without fetter or restraint, which 
he so long and so worthily occupied. What 
this Bill offers to Dissenters, as I take the 
matter, is the total and absolute abolition 
of the principle of compulsion ; and it is 
for the sake of the attainment of that total 
and absolute abolition of the principle of 
compulsion that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury and those who act with him 
—my hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield) and others—have felt them- 
selves justified in substituting this Bill pro 
tanto, and for the time, for the measure of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bury. An 
idea has gone abroad that in the 5th and 
6th clauses of the Bill, as they now stand, 
there has been a deviation from the view 
with which it was introduced, and a partial 
re-introduction of the principle of compul- 
sion. Iam very desirous to explain—not 
presuming myself to give any legal opinion, 
yet with the belief that I do not misrepre- 
sent the legal view of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer)—I am very desirous to 
explain that there is no foundation what- 
ever for that idea. As far as the Bill has 
undergone change since it was first intro- 
duced, it has undergone change, I admit, 
in the sense of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bury. Some disabilities with which it 
was originally charged have been removed ; 
and the disability has lastly been removed 
for serving the office of churchwarden, 
because on consideration we have felt that 
all we could reasonably ask of the House 
was, that those who subscribe to the fund 
under this Bill should have the manage- 
ment of the fund, and if they chose to ap- 


point for that purpose a person who had | 


{COMMONS} 


| 





not subscribed it is not our business to in- | 


terfere with them. 
clause, I will not now enter into ques- 
tions respecting its wording, which had 
better be reserved for the Committee on 
the Bill, and I will leave it to my hon. and 


learned Friend (Sir Roundell Palmer) to. 


Mr. Gladstone 


But as regards the 6th | 
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explain the legal effect of the phraseology. 


It is intended I may, however, state distinctly and un- 


equivocally the object of the clause and the 
mode in which the necessity for such a pro- 
vision has arisen. The object of the clause 
is to place the churchwarden or adminis- 
trator of this voluntary fund, to which the 
name and form of a church rate are con- 
tinued, in precisely that same position with 
respect to his personal liability as that 
which he would occupy if he were the 
treasurer of an association of persons com- 
bined for the maintenance of a dissenting 
chapel, or of an hospital, or of any other 
philanthropic institution whatever. The 
necessity for the clause arises out of the 
fact that the main enactment of the Bill is 
that contained in the first clause, which 
provides that no suit whatever shall lie in 
any Court for the purpose of enforcing or 
compelling the payment of a church rate 
made in any parish or place in England or 
Wales. Well, now, as I understand, if the 
treasurer, we will say, of a dissenting 
chapel—because that is perhaps the case 
most nearly analogous—has received from 
persons connected with the congregation, 
or others, the promise to subscribe certain 
sums for maintaining or improving the 
chapel, it is very doubtful what the legal 
position of those promises is so long as no 
proceedings have been taken upon the faith 
of them; but if upon the faith of these 
promises—they being definite and clear in 
their character—the treasurer has himself 
become liable by a contract for the pay- 
ment of a certain sum, then he would un- 
doubtedly be entitled in a Court of Equity 
to recover upon those promises the sums 
which had been engaged to be paid. We 
must, therefore, look to the fact that unless 
we introduce words to secure to the chureh- 
warden in this particular case that power 
of recovery, he will be barred by the ac- 


,cidental and unintended operation of the 


words in the first clause of the Bill, which 
make it impossible to compel the payment 
of church rate, because the name and force 
of the rate would still be retained. The 
effect of the 6th clause, as I am advised, 
and, at any rate, its object, is to bring these 
payments, when the liability has been in- 
curred for them, within the scope of the 
general law of contracts, and to provide 
that if they be promised on behalf of any 
voluntary institution, though they be pro- 
mised in the name and form of chureh 
rates, they shall be contracts. That is, I 
hope, a clear and unequivocal explanation, 
showing that in principle and in aim these 
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clauses are in entire consistency with the 
original purposes of the Bill; and with 
regard to the terms of expression, to which 
no specific objection has as yet been made, 
there will be every disposition on the part 
of my hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) and myself to consider, 
if a change should be thought desirable, 
what other words can properly be substi- 
tuted. I will now venture to state very 
briefly what, as I conceive, is the nature 
of the advantage this Bill will offer to per- 
sons connected with our parish churches as 
compared with the system of total aboli- 
tion. There are many persons who are 
disposed to say that this is a compromise 
all upon one side, and that in abolishing 
compulsion you abolish church rates, and 
leave nothing which can be considered as 
an equivalent or a set-off against that 
abolition. That which I conceive to be an 
important advantage to be gained by this 
Bill is, that it will facilitate the extended 
use of a system which is even now more or 
less in use—namely, that system under 
which at the present moment—and even to 
my knowledge in certain cases in parishes 
of large population—the voluntary principle 
is substantially applied, and rates are 
levied without the smallest idea of resort- 
ing to the practice of compulsion. The 
Church and those connected with the parish 
church would, under this Bill have, I 
think, an undisturbed maintenance of their 
present methods of procedure in cases 
where the present methods of procedure 
give satisfaction to the population of 
the parish. Now I own I estimate my- 
self as very considerable the value of that 
machinery. To town parishes and to 
populous parishes I admit the application 
of that opinion would be narrow and limited, 
because in those parishes it is not or ought 
not to be difficult to substitute a new ma- 
chinery for the old one; but in the rural 
parishes where things go on from genera- 
tion to generation with little change, where 
nearly all the ratepayers are agricultural 
occupiers, it seems to me that although the 
theoretical difference may be small the 
practical difference would be very great 
indeed, between a system which entirely 
and rudely shivered to fragments the exist- 
ing machinery of church rates, and a sys- 
tem which leaves that machinery to operate, 
although upon a basis that is known and 
understood to be voluntary and free. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire observed with great truth, that 
although a church rate may be a just mea- 
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sure of legal liability as between man and 
man—that is in certain cases, for I could 
not assent to the proposition universally— 
yet it is by no means in the same degree a 
just measure of their capacity for free and 
voluntary contribution. I think there is 
great truth in that observation. It is an 
observation of exceedingly limited appli- 
cation, however, in agricultural parishes. 
But my answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
would be this, that if the circumstances of 
the parish be such as to make the form of 
church rate an inconvenient method for 
obtaining the subscriptions necessary for 
the purpose of the church, the remedy 
under the Bill is obvious—namely, that 
some other form of subscription may be 
adopted, and yet still the machinery of the 
vestry and of the appointed officers—that 
is to say, the churchwardens—will be avail- 
able for that purpose. Perhaps I may be 
told that is a slight matter; but in my 
opinion it is very far from being a slight 
matter, for what is the case now in many 
parishes where church rates are virtually 
abolished, and where, with the abolition of 
the compulsory rate, the use of the old 
parochial machinery has disappeared ? 
Why, in my opinion, one very great prac- 
tical evil results, and it is that the secular 
business of obtaining funds for the main- 
tenance of the fabric and the services of 
the church devolves in too many instances 
upon the already overburdened clergyman, 
and tends to make him in a still greater 
degree that which I own I think he is now 
in a degree much greater than is desirable 
—namely, a person drawn off from his 
spiritual duties by the absolute and strin- 
gent necessity of many occupations, which, 
however useful, are temporal in their cha- 
racter. I hold, therefore, that not only 
after the compulsory payment of church 
rates has been abolished, but even after it 
has been found that the form of church 
rate is inconvenient—namely, in the case 
contemplated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
still it will be a great advantage that there 
should be a vestry and churchwardens to 
whom the clergyman would be entitled to 
look to bear these liabilities, and that he 
should not be subject to that great prac- 
tical evil—acting in the first instance upon 
him, and through him upon the parishioners 
at Jarge—of having his hands weakened for 
spiritual purposes in order that he may 
discharge duties of a very essential nature, 
but still not spiritual, but temporal in their 
character. Now, 1 think that upon the 
whole I may go one step further than that, 
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of the fabric and for the services—it is 
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and say, without treading upon any ground 
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where differences of opinion, or, at any rate, 
differences of feeling, are likely to arise, 
that I contemplate with very great dissatis- 
faction whatever tends to disjoin the action of 
the clergyman, whether in the management 
of his church or in the management of his 
parish, from the counsel, the affection, the 
good will, and the approval of the laity ; 





highly probable that the Irish Church Es- 
tablishment would not be in existence at 
this moment. Whether that is a recom- 
mendation or not of this method of pro- 
ceeding, it is not necessary for me at the 
present moment to inquire. But speaking 
in the face of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), I own my 


and that, I think, it a great advantage, | personal opinion is that for all practical 
instead of running the risk of driving the | purposes the Chureh of England would be 
clergyman into a personal action with re-| greatly—not weakened, but strengthened 
ference to the fabrie of the Church, which, | and confirmed, by removing wholly out of 
I fear, might be the effect in many parishes | action and out of view all petty causes of 
of total abolition, that you should ‘leave him | irritation and disaffection, such as those 
in contact with his parishioners, and allow | which arise from time to time in the at- 
them to assemble in a lawful, usual, and | tempt to administer the law of church 
prescriptive manner, with reference to | rates. I have endeavoured to state thus 

everything, that belongs to the attainment | | generally the purposes with which this Bill 
of these purposes. I have now, I think, is offered to the House. I assure the 
sufficiently stated to the House the general House that it is not intended, as far as [I 
views with which this Bill has been intro-\am concerned, to be made an instrument 
duced, and my purpose in desiring to know, | | for annoying or bewildering them with the 
from what may take place upon the present | multitude of recipes and remedies of dif- 
oceasion, and in the Committee on the Bill, | ferent doctors prescribing for this inveterate 
whether the House is inclined to entertain | and complicated disease. I wish to make 
it with a still larger amount of assent than | a fair trial of the judgment of this House; 
that very large amount which my hon. | and if the judgment of the House should, 

Friend the Member for Bury has succeeded | as I hope, be given by a large and pre- 
in obtaining for his more unrestricted mea-| ponderating expression of its sense in 








sure. I will only make two further obser- 
vations. In the first place, it is not the 
principle of the church rate that is now at 
issue, either upon this Bill or upon the Bill 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Buck. | 
ingham (Mr. Hubbard). The principle of 
a church rate is, that as the fabric of the 
Church is intended for the benefit of the 
entire community, the entire community 
should be liable to its maintenance, and in 
like manner to the continuance of the. 
services of the Church. It is not neces- 
sary to enter upon any argument with 
respect to that principle at a time when | 
apparently the vast majority of the Mem- | 
bers sitting on both sides of the House are 
not prepared to entertain it. But with 
reference to those who think that the sur- 
render of that principle is in all cases likely 
to be either fatal or injurious to the exist- 
ence of the National Establishment of re- 
ligion, I hope I may be permitted to express 
this opinion, that unless the sore place of 
the vestry-cess in Ireland had been healed 
and closed up some thirty-five years ago 
by the resolute action of Lord Derby, when 
he, by the Church Temporalities Act, de- 
stroyed the principle of a» Church Estab- 
lishment for Ireland—so faras that principle 
is involved in a rate for the maintenance 


Mr. Gladstone 


i That the Bill 
| time.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


|favour of a measure of this kind, I feel 


sure that obstacles to its success will not 
be raised elsewhere ; but that the wisdom 
and the prudence which have so often 
governed the settlement of these matters 
will prevail, and that the Bill will be- 
come the means of effecting an early and, 
on the whole, a satisfactory termination of 
a too long protracted controversy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
be now read a second 


Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire had very fairly explained the objects 
of the Bill, and he had to thank the right 
hon, Gentleman for setting in such a clear 
light many of the objections which he (Mr. 
Henley) had to the measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated with great 
truth that his own Bill and that of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Hardeastle) 
were identical, so far as the doing away 
with church rates was concerned. He 
(Mr. Henley) would not touch upon that 
question, because with respect to that point 
his objection to both Bills was precisely 
similar. He would confine himself to an 
examination of the other part of the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s Bill to see whether it 
would mitigate in any and in what degree 
the inconveniences of total abolition. He 
would state to the House why the provi- 
sions of the Bill now under consideration 
would, in his judgment, not only not miti- 
gate these inconveniences, but would in 
reality throw difficulties in the way of such 
a mitigation. He would further give his 
reasons for thinking that the measure, in- 
stead of affording facilities for the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary system would throw 
considerable difficulties in the way to such 
a consummation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had very fairly said that, in respect to 
the question of assessment, according to 
the present valuation, there might be cases 
where the law acted unjustly ; but with a 
view to guard against that he desired to 
establish a mode of voluntary subscription. 
Such a system could of course be carried 
on according to the will of every one, and 
each could give what he pleased, and in 
that respect the objections might be got 
rid of. But he would ask the House 
what advantage would this Bill bestow, 
or in what better position would those 
persons be who desired voluntarily to sub- 
scribe than they would be without such a 
Bill? That was the real question which 
the right bon. Gentleman had to prove 
affirmatively. If people were not to be 
placed in a better position by reason of 
this measure than they would be without 
it there was no use for its introduction—it 
was clearly surplusage. He agreed that 
it was desirable that the parochial clergy 
or the clergy elsewhere should be relieved 
from the necessity and, it may be, the 
anxiety of maintaining the fabrie of the 
Chureh, But it seemed rather odd to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman, entertain- 
ing that strong opinion, should propose to 
abolish church-rates, and thus aggravate 
the evil he depreeates. Let them look, 
however, to what the machinery of the 
Bill provided, and what advantage or dis- 
advantage would be given to people who 
came forward to subscribe or submitted to 
a voluntary assessment. Voluntary rates 
were not unknown. When the amended 
Poor Law first came into operation many 
of the rural parishes voluntarily levied 
rates upon themselves for the relief of the 
poor. Voluntary rates in that way became 
quite common, and there was no difficulty 
in the way of their working. No Act of 
Parliament was required to regulate these 
rates, and no trouble or complaint arose 
out of them: and people simply paid their 
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proportion for the relief of the poor. But 
what had the right hon. Gentleman fastened 
upon this Bill? What did he do in order 
to induce people to become voluntary sub- 
scribers and assent to a voluntary assess- 
ment? He said that if any person did 
not pay after they had subscribed they 
should have the pleasure of going into the 
Court of Chancery. Was that a recom- 
mendation to induce persons to become 
subscribers, or would it not rather scare 
people from putting down their names to 
the subscription document ; for every one 
of the subscribers must be made members 
to the suit. Was the example of the 
Nonconformists, who bad occasionally suits 
in Chancery, an example or inducement to 
them to put their names to a paper by 
means of which, should they fail to pay, 
they might be involved in legal proceed- 
ings? Such a coutingency would surely act 
rather as a preventive than an incentive to 
persons in the way of making them become 
subscribers. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated no reason whatever why they 
would not be just as well able to accom- 
plish what he desired as well without as 
with the machinery of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and surely if a man wished to sub- 
scribe he could give his money toachurch- 
warden or treasurer quite as well without 
this machinery as with it. The Court of 
Chancery in perspective would, as he had 
said, scare people. For himself, he would 
never put his name to a paper which might 
be the means of dragging him into the 
Court of Chancery, out of which he might 
never get in his life. That he conceived 
would also be the feeling of everyone 
throughout the country. The statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
distinct—that the remedy would lie in the 
Court of Chancery. Only one prospect 
could have been more disagreeable, and 
that was the risk of being dragged into the 
Ecclesiastical Court. Of the two evils he 
did not know which would be worse ; but 
for either to be dangled before a man’s 
eyes, in the event of A or B not paying, 
would certainly prevent his putting his 
name on paper. He rejected this Bill in 
the first place, because it advocated total 
abolition ; and in the second place, because 
if they were to achieve the end desired by 
voluntary means, every parish had sense 
enough to make its own arrangements, 
without the cumbrous machinery of an Act 
of Parliament to aid them. Te should 
certainly vote against the second reading 
of the Bill. 
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Mr. GILPIN tendered his cordial thanks 
to the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
eashire for introducing the Bill. He (Mr. 
Gilpin) would support the measure in all 
its stages, in the hope that when it got 
into Committee the provisions of the 
sixth clause would be very considerably 
modified, if not altogether altered. He 
thought the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire was perfectly right when he said that 
members of the Church of England would 
be far more able and willing to subscribe 
for their own worship voluntarily than by 
means of compulsion. When subscriptions 
were made among dissenting bodies no 
such thing was known as the tipstaff, the 
constable, or the threat of Chancery pro- 
ceedings, in order to compel the payment 
of money that had been voluntarily pro- 
mised. He did not conceive that the object 
of getting rid of church rates was the 
paltry £230,000 a year, but it was to re- 
lieve all places that were now subject to 
them from a bone of contention, from the 
heartburning, and the bitterness which 
they occasioned. He acknowledged the 
readiness with which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire had met the views 
of many who went much farther than him- 
self, and he would accept the Bill as a 
compromise between the two sides of the 
House. They had the acknowledgment 
of the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
that he would rather have a Bill for the 
total abolition of church rates. If hon. 


Gentlemen opposite were generally of that | 


opinion, then, by all means, let the House 
again, by a large majority, sanction the 
Bill of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, that no 
man had more consistently opposed the 
total abolition of chureh rates than him- 
self, and he had long looked forward to 
the introduction of a measure which would 
have afforded a fair and equitable settle- 
ment. Many Bills had been introduced, 
which had been opposed by the Gentlemen 
opposite. He could, however, no longer 
disguise from himself that the time, if not 
quite ripe, had now nearly come when the 
House, in justice to itself and the country 
in general, should make an effort to have 
this question satisfactorily settled. Al- 
though he could not agree to all the pro- 
visions of the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he thought there was sufficient in it 
to enable him honestly to say that the Bill 
should be read a second time. Should that 
be done, when the measure went into Com- 


Mr. Henley 
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mittee, both sides of the House, by mutual 
giving and taking, might so amend it as to 
settle a question which had distressed and 
agitated the minds of so many for a con- 
siderable time. He was sure that a great 
giievance would be removed by a settle- 
ment of this question, and that a great 
benefit would be conferred on the Church 
of England itself, to which he was firmly 
attached. That part of the question relat- 
ing to rural parishes was very difficult, but 
it might be got over. He differed from his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire, because he believed the machinery 
of the present Bill was well known in the 
rural districts, and it would be easier to 
raise church rates by that machinery than 
if they were totally abolished. He hoped 
the House would read the Bill a second 
time, feeling convinced, from the concilia- 
tory spirit which had been evinced by the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced it, 
that they would be able to come to a prac- 
tical solution of the question, advantageous 
to the Church as well as to the country. 
Viscount CRANBORNE: The chal- 
lenge which was delivered by the hon, 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) im- 
poses upon us who sit on this side of the 
House the duty of coming forward at an 
early period to declare our opinion upon 
this subject ; because I understood him to 
say that he accepted this Bill as a compro- 
mise—generally accepted—rather than as 
being an exact representation of his own 
views upon the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire has adopted upon this Bill the tone 
which he adopted upon another and much 
greater question—namely, the tone of *‘ All 
or nothing.” I confess I feel myself 
wholly unable to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that respect. I cannot banish 
from my mind—and I do not suppose that 
I ever shall be able to banish—the recollec- 
tion that from the same hand an interme- 
diate measure on another subject was offered 
to the House. That measure was rejected, 
and the consequence was that a very much 
larger measure was agreed to. For this 
reason I must look at this Bill not in the 
spirit of saying what it is that I should 
prefer absolutely, and resolving to stick by 
that and accept nothing else ; but I must 
rather try to find out what is the best 
thing which, under the circumstances of 
the moment, I am likely to obtain for the 
Chureh to which I am attached, and to 
guide my course accordingly. If I could 
choose my course without regard to exter- 
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nal influences, I should say that the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard) is the solution of the question 
I have always preferred; but, as I have 
said, we must look to the circumstances 
of the moment. I am distinetly of opinion 
that it is not true of this Bill that it is 
worse than total abolition. On the con- 
trary, I think it is a great deal better, for 
it does offer certain advantages to the 
Church. The first and greatest is the pre- 
servation of the machinery under which 
church rates arecollected. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) seemed inclined to deny that 
there was any advantage in that. It is 
not a hypothetical question. In numbers 
of parishes, and those the most populous, 
church rates are at this moment collected 
solely by the aid of similar machinery, 
without any aid from any legal assistance 
whatever, It therefore follows that if you 
apply to the whole country that which is 
voluntarily applied to a considerable num- 
ber of parishes, you would have not per- 
haps exactly the same advantage that you 
now have, but a very considerable advan- 
tage over the state of things that would 
result from total abolition. The right hon. 
Gentleman went into an imaginary descrip- 
tion of the horrors that would result from 
bringing the Court of Chancery upon the 
scene, Now the right hon. Gentleman, 
although possessed of many high qualities, 
has not hitherto been distinguished for the 
fervour of his imagination ; but I must 
say that in the present instance he has 
exercised that faculty with the most un- 
bridled license. Why, the only thing pro- 
posed to be done by this Bill is to put 
those who offer to subscribe for church 
rates upon the same footing as those who 
subscribe to the Propagation Society, the 
Church Missionary and other societies; and 
as to the remedies of the law, to allow 
them to stand upon exactly the same 
footing! The right hon. Gentleman says 
that the fear of the Court of Chancery 
would deter people from subscribing to 
church rates. I would ask him whether 
that fear diminishes the subscription lists 
of the great societies to which I have re- 
ferred? The Bill says in so many words 
that the liabilities to be imposed shall be 
exactly the same as in the case of every 
other contract of the same kind. It is 
not an enactment clause; it is a clause 
disclaiming enactment or any change in 
the law. There is one other advantage in 
this Bill over total abolition which I approve 
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of highly, and that is that those who sub- 
scribe money should have the spending of 
it. It is an elementary principle of jus- 
tice that it should be so. In all the dis- 
cussions which we have had upon church 
rates I have always thought that the other 
side have been hardly pressed by the argu- 
ment that it was unjust that those who 
take no part in subscribing towards the 
fund should yet have the power of deter- 
mining how it should bespent. This, then, 
I regard as a very considerable advantage, 
because under this Bill that will be ob- 
viated. Under these circumstances, weigh- 
ing this Biil against the Bill for the total 
abolition, I am compelled to say that this 
is much the better of the two. Then I 
must ask myself the question, whether by 
resisting this Bill, or the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Bury (Mr. Hardcastle), I am 
likely to gain any advantage for the 
Church? What shall we gain if we ad- 
here to the principle of ‘‘ No surrender ” 
upon the subject? That is the question, 
which you must answer by looking at it in 
the light of the circumstances of the time. 
You must look not only to the disposition 
of the nation out of doors, but at the 
course of events in this House, the prin- 
ciples upon which parties guide their move- 
ments, and the laws by which public men 
regulate their conduct ; and looking to, 
and having regard to all these things, 1 am 
bound to say, taking the most impartial 
view I can upon the subject, I do not think 
the Church will gain anything by prolong- 
ing this contest. I do not conceal for a 
moment the reluctance with which I give 
up anything which the Church possesses ; 
but I am bound to look to both sides of the 
question, and not to content myself with 
stolid opposition, and refuse to give way 
to that tendency by which it seems to me 
so many of us are apt to be affected, of 
pursuing for many years a steady obstruc- 
tion, and then giving way to an unreason- 
able panic. 1 think, therefore, it is wiser 
to accept the terms now offered, because I 
am distinctly of opinion that we may go 
further and fare worse. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire had used a most remark- 
able illustration in support of the Bill for 
the abolition of church rates, which was 
before the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the abolition of the vestry- 
cess in Ireland had saved the Irish Estab- 
lishment of the United Church, and in- 
ferred that the abolition of church rates 
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would be equally salutary to the Church in 
England. But he (Mr. Newdegate) begged 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he considered the position of the Chureh 
in Ireland safe at present? He would 
beg to refer the right hon. Gentleman to 
those who were urging him forward in his 
present coarse in seeking to abolish church 
rates unconditionally, whether they con- 
sidered the Establishment of the Church 
in Ireland safe ; every one knew that they 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Establishment of the Church in Ireland 
was condemned, was tottering to its fall, 
and that they rejoiced in the prospect of 
its destruction. That was, indeed, a most 
pregnant illustration. Two Members had 
spoken who hitherto had been opposed to 
the principle of abolishing church rates, 
but who now of a sudden seemed deter- 
mined to make a clean sweep of the whole 
matter, and that, too, without waiting for 
the intervention of that Reformed Parlia- 
ment which, as was generally contended, 
would be able to deal more satisfactorily 
and in a more strictly national sense with 
such questions, as more directly represent- 
ing the people. That Parliament could 
scarcely do more than was now proposed 
on this subject, even if so disposed, which 
he (Mr. Newdegate) very greatly doubted. 
They had been told that great Parliament- 
ary changes should be made by the Re- 
formed Parliament, and he could not see 
that they were justified in taking out of 
the hands of the Reformed Parliament 
these important Parliamentary functions. 
With his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) he confessed 
he preferred the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Bury (Mr. Hardcastle) to this Bill, and 
he did so because that Bill would leave the 
vestries unimpaired—the representation of 
the inhabitants of each parish whole and 
efficient—to regulate the affairs and main- 
tain the rubries and services of their own 
respective parish churches. And it was 
notorious that not only had the Church of 
England to-contend with the adversaries of 
the Estabiishment, and with the difficulties 
which had arisen from the objections of 
Dissenters, but she had to contend with 
the narrow spirit of ecclesiasticism and 
sacerdotalism within her own pale; and 
that was the reason why he looked with 
extreme suspicion upon every attempt to 
impair the power of the vestry, which, both 
by this Bill and by the Bill of the hon. 
Members for Stoke-upon-Trent and Buck- 
ingham, would be superseded by another | 
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organization for which provision was made 
by those measures. By this Bill they 
constituted out of the vestry what was 
called a voluntary association, and its 
organ was to be the churchwarden or any 
other person this guasi voluntary associa- 
tion might employ, and to that church- 
warden or treasurer would be transferred 
the whole of the authority hitherto exer- 
cised by the inhabitants in vestry —namely, 
the authority affecting the internal and 
external management of the church, and 
all questions involved in the services of 
the church. Neither Dissenting bodies 
who managed their own chapels nor 
voluntary associations were armed with 
the powers by law which this Bill pro- 
posed to transfer year by year from the 
great body of the parishioners, represented 
by the vestry, to these voluntary associations. 
It was perfectly idle to blink the whole 
bearings of this question. Suppose a pa- 
rish in which a certain number, perhaps a 
small number, of wealthy persons met, and 
they succeeded in carrying a very high rate 
of assessment, It might be said that there 
was no inducement so to do; but the in- 
ducement was a distinct inducement, as by 
thus taxing themselves they rendered it, 
under the provisions of this Bill, eminently 
improbable that the other parishioners 
would come in and pay as much; and if 
they did not pay as much the whole 
assessment, the administration of the 
fabric of the chureh would fall into the 
hands of a small and expensive minority. 
Total abolition he regarded as eminently 
unjust, because it would deprive the pa- 
rishioners of a power which they had exer- 
cised for centuries upon centuries in having 
a voice in the application of the share in 
the property of the parish which they pos- 
sessed for the maintenance of the fabric 
and the ministrations of the Church ; and, 
as a layman, he would ever protest against 
the parishes being deprived of that pro- 
perty and that authority which they had 
by law possessed for centuries. His own 
Bill before the House provided a sub- 
stitute for church rate, and claimed for 
the parishioners and the great*®body of 
the laity a portion of their ancient 
right. He regarded the present proposal 
as unjust, because it robbed the poorer 
even more than it robbed the wealthy laity 
of the Church of England; and the same 
charge was applicable to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Bury. But this Bill aot 
only deprived the laity of the Church of 
England — the poorer class of laity — of 
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the property which had been their right 
for centuries, but a new body was sub- 
stituted to supersede them in the man- 
agement of the fabric of the church and 
of the services, and the House was in- 
vited to bring all the powers of the law, 
common and ecclesiastical, to bear upon 
the inhabitants, while transferring the 
power hitherto vested in them into the 
hands of a voluntary association, of which 
nothing was known in the various pa- 
rishes. He agreed with his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire, that if 
it was the will of Parliament to deprive the 
laity and the poorer class of laity—the 
tenantry and small cottiers—of their legi- 
timate right in the property of the parish 
for the purpose of maintaining the fabric of 
their church, at least they should be left in 
the control of their church according to 
law, when in vestry assembled ; the autho- 
rity of officers whom they had elected for 
centuries should not be swept away, or 
the manner in which the services of their 
church should be conducted be prescribed 
by an alien body. At all events the laity, 
if they were placed in the position of Dis- 
senters, ought not to be crippled or bound, 
further than at present, by provisions of 
the law. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, that from 
his connection with this subject for several 
years he might be expected to express an 
opinion upon it. When he first saw this 
Bill he had considerable doubt as to some 
of its provisions ; but he begged to tender 
his thanks to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire for the clear- 
ness with which he had explained away 
those doubts. On the principle of attach- 
ment to kindred it might be supposed that 
he preferred his own child to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but under all the 
circumstances he felt it would il) become 
him to stand in the way of what seemed 
likely to be a settlement of this long-vexed 
question. The machinery of this Bill, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire complained of as cum- 
brous, was really the exact machinery 
which the right hon. Gentleman had been 
defending in connection with the existing 
church rates, and he could not see how it 
would become more cumbrous than it was 
now. Church rates would be collected 
from those only who were willing to pay. 
The returns on church rates were not 
quite accurate, because there were many 
parishes put down as paying church rates 
on compulsion which did not do so on com- 
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pulsion at all, As to the Bill of the fight * 
hon. Gentleman, it only remained for him 
to express general satisfaction with it... Jt 
was not for him to presume to compliment 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Viscount Cranborne) upon his shert but 
remarkable speech; but he (Mr. Hardcastle) 
had never seen more clearly than in the 
speech of the noble Lord the distinction 
between the mere politician and the states- 
man, The noble Lord, up to this time, had 
consistently opposed the abolition of church 
rates, and he now supported a measure 
which virtually included that abolition, and 
the noble Lord did so from sentiments 
which he thought did not only his feelings 
but his understanding the higheet honour. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that it had been 
his desire that his own Bill should come 
before the [louse on the present occasion, 
but after comparing it with that of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
he was unable to say that he could vote 
against the second reading. The two mea- 
sures seemed to have been drawn under 
the same idea, although they varied in the 
course of procedure. His own motive was to 
relieve Dissenters from pecuniary liability, 
and to give them exemption in a manner 
the most simple and least inconvenient to 
Churchmen. The present Bill, no doubt, 
involved the subversion of a great system 
of rating which had existed from time im- 
memorial, but the circumstances of the 
country had also changed. It was to be 
admitted that the ordinary mode of levy- 
ing a rate was hardly compatible with the 
spirit of religious liberty, because it en- 
foreed upon all payment for an object 
which was common only toa few. There 
were only two courses to pursue—either 
to abolish church rates altogether, and un- 
conditionally, or to adopt some mode of 
exempting from the payment of church 
rates those who feit themselves aggrieved 
by paying. Ilis ditference with his right 
hon. Friend was more in words than mean- 
ing. He could not get over his repngnance 
to the word ‘‘abolition”’ in the Bull, but 
if his right hon, Friend meant the abo- 
lition of compulsory payment of rates, 
and not the abolition of compulsory rates, 
they would be entirely at one. Le could 
not agree with his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Henley) that simple abolition would 
be an advantage over the present plan. 
He believed that if the machinery of the 
present Bill were properly and judi- 
ciously handled, church rates would be 
collected with almost the same certainty 
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and success as in times past. His right 
hon. Friend was under a misapprehension 
in thinking that under the sixth clause 
suits in Chancery might be held in terrorem 
over the heads of subscribers to church 
rates. That clause was indispensable to 
the action of the Bill, because persons 
might enrol themselves as subscribers to 
the church rate and then refuse to pay. 
It was necessary that those who were to 
administer the fund should be able to rely 
on receiving the sums promised to them. 
He believed there would be very few cases 
in which the promises made would be fal- 
sified, but the obligation to pay ought to 
be maintained as a legal obligation. Last 
year the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill had 
a clause incapacitating persons who did 
not subscribe to the rate from claiming, 
as a right, a seat in the parish church. 
He could not agree with that clause, and 
he was glad it was withdrawn from the 
present Bill. It would be unfortunate to 
perpetuate and intensify such differences. 
He was ready to say let the Bill be reada 
second time; but he trusted that the House 
would permit his own Bill to come under 
the consideration of the Committee when 
the present Bill arrived at that stage, be- 
lieving, as he did, that there were some 
points in regard to the payment of rates 
in which his own Bill might be advantage- 
ously followed. He wished to add that, 
in his anxiety to see this question settled, 
he was by no means acting under the horror 
of a Reformed Parliament. He believed 
that if that Parliament could be trusted at 
all, it was upon this, which was essentially 
a poor man’s question. The battle they 
were fighting was to have the churches 
open without fee and without payment to 
the labouring poor; and their dread was 
lest, by removing the obligation which had 
for so many years rested on property, they 
might be endangering the right of the poor 
to the free use of their churches, He 
should give his assent to the second read- 
ing, trusting to see some expressions in the 
Bill altered in Committee. He hoped the 
House would permit his own Bill to come 
under the consideration of the same Select 
Committee, believing, as he did, that there 
were some points of detail in which his 
Bill might be followed with advantage. 
Mr. AYRTON said, it was very incon- 
venient that the debate should have gone 
on so long without some expression of the 
view taken of the Bill by Her Majesty's 
Government. Hon. Members opposite were 
rather unreasonable in dealing with the 
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question. In former debates they protested 
against the abolition of church rates without 
some substitute being made in the shape of 
consequential provisions ; but now that a 
Bill was brought in abolishing church rates, 
and making consequential provisions, hon. 
Members said they would prefer a Bill of 
total abolition. He thought that his right 
hon. Friend deserved the thanks of the 
House for the Bill he had introduced. He 
had, in the least objectionable manner, en- 
deavoured to make the new arrangement 
harmonize as much as possible with those 
which already exist. It was a mistake to 
suppose that the Bill excluded the volun- 
tary system ; it gave power, on the con- 
trary, to raise a voluntary rate ora volun- 
tary subscription instead of a rate, and it 
provided machinery for administering the 
fund. The principle of the Bill was that 
when a man promised he should be made 
to pay, and this was only common honesty. 
Neither did he see any reason for fearing 
that it would land men in a Chancery suit, 
to subscribe or not, as they chose. There 
was one point to which he wished to call 
the attention of his right hon. Friend, and 
that was the necessity of taking precautions 
inCommittee against the danger of wealthy 
persons getting the control of the parish 
church and introducing therein practices 
repugnant to the Protestant feeling of this 
country. He felt sure that nothing could 
be further from the intention of bis right 
hon. Friend than to promote the diffusion 
of such practices; but there was a per- 
verseness on the part of some clergymen 
which led them to take advantage of any 
opportunities presented to them of offend- 
ing the religious convictions of the people. 
The effect in such cases was that the 
parishioners so offended did not care to 
take the matter into an ecclesiastical court, 
but simply left their parish church; and 
more was being done by clergymen to un- 
dermine the Established Church than by 
all the Dissenting communities, who often, 
indeed, in their chapels, provided Church- 
men with those means of participating in 
areal Protestant worship which were now 
denied them in their own parish churches. 
It was a grave reflection upon Churehmen 
that their ministers were not able to obtain 
trom the spontaneous offerings of their 
congregations the means of carrying on the 
ministrations of the Church. Whiat could 
be more anomalous than the fact that 
£6,000,000 sterling were annually spent 
in intoxicating drinks, while ministers of 
the Church were unable to obtain, without 
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compulsory church rates, the means of number of the parishes of this country, 
performing the sacraments of the Church. | this Bill, if passed, would never come into 
He thought the Bill ought to be read a | operation. The fact is, that there are 
second time. not those meetings which are supposed by 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : Sir, the this measure to exist. In the majority of 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower the parishes where church rates are regu- 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) has called upon’ larly collected, I believe that none but the 
some Member of the Government to ex- Churchwardens go to the vestry and levy 
press an opinion on this Bill; and I cer- | the rate, because nobody else thinks it worth 
tainly did not mean to allow this debate, at | his while to go there, and there is not a 
the whole of which I have been present, | division upon the question. I have always 
to close without expressing the opinion, | thought that the outery raised against 
I will not say of the Government, but my | church rates was an exaggerated one; that 
own opinion, and also that of my Col- | where those rates are felt to be a grievance 
leagues who are here—although I am | they cease by resolution of the vestry itself ; 
bound to say that I have not gone into|and that in other cases they are collected 
special consultation with them on the| without any of that bitterness of feeling 
subject—upon the provisions of this mea-| and those heartburnings which the hon. 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman who| Member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin), in 
has introduced the Bill has introduced it| the vividness of his imagination, has con- 
in a tone which has been acknowledged, | jured up. I think that those discussions 
as well from this side of the House as | which take place in London as to what oc- 
from his own, as well calculated to bring | curs in the country are founded on very 





together those who are anxious to come to | 
some compromise on this question. With 
respect to my own position on this subject, 
I may say that I have steadily and con- 
sistently voted against the abolition of 
chureh rates whenever proposed in the bare 
form in which it has been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle) and others; and I always 
should vote against a Bill assuming that 
shape. The part which was taken on 
this subject by my right hon. Friend 
who preceded me at the Home Office (Mr. 
Walpole) in 1859 was to produce a Bill 
similar to that advocated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard)—that 
is to say, one giving Dissenters, or anybody 
else who claimed it, exemption from church 
rates by putting the negative duty of ob- 
jecting upon the Dissenters or others who 
should claim such exemption, whereas, in 
the present Bill, as I understand it, a change 
is made which is recognized by the hon. 
Member for Buckingham—namely, that 
the positive duty of coming forward as 
Churchman is put upon Charchmen, instead 
of leaving the Dissenters or objectors to 
come forward and deny their liability to 
church rates. As I understand this Bill, 
whoever joins in the poll, whether in the 
majority or the minority, is to have signed 
his name to a declaration that he will be 
bound by the decision of the majority, and 
that, if it is so decided, he will pay the 
amount of his assessment or an equivalent 
voluntary contribution. I am bound tosay 
that in my opinion, with respect to a great 





isolated cases, and not upon the general 
run of church rate levies throughout the 
kingdom. In my opinion, if this Bill ar- 
rives at the Committee, it will be found 
that a necessity exists—both in the sense 
indicated by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, and also in that ex- 
pressed by some hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House—for re-considering its clauses 
in many respects. We are likewise en- 
titled to ask that the right hon. Gentleman, 
if we allow the Bill to be read the second 
time and to get into Committee, shall fix 
the Committee upon it for a day subsequent 
to the discussion upon the other Church 
Rate Bills now on the Paper, so that there 
may be a full consideration of the whole 
question raised by these measures. [Mr. 
GiapstonE nodded assent.] I am ready 
to grant a second reading to the Bill on 
such an understanding. I assented to the 
Bill of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
in 1859, and was, in fact, a Member of 
the Government by which it was brought 
in. This measure involves a question of 
changing the position of the parties—that 
is, it makes the Churchman come forward 
affirmatively, and then puts the compulsion 
upon him, instead of requiring the Dis- 
senter to come forward and negative his 
liability, and thus obtain exemption. I 
still adhere to my opinion that church rates 
are not a grievance to the country ; that 
they might still be levied by resolution of 
the vestry without being such a grievance ; 
and in assenting to the second reading of 
this Bill, with a view to a settlement, if 
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practicable, I retain that opinion, and 
should be ready to pronounce it if occasion 
arose. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD quite agreed with 
what had fallen from the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford ( Viscount Cranborne) 
in regard to the maxim of “ All or no- 
thing.”” He thought it extremely desir- 
able that some organization should exist 
by which the means of effecting the an- 
* nual average repairs required by parish 
churches would be provided. However well 
the voluntary principle worked in certain 
cases, it was not uniformly applicable. It 
often happened that a church was neglected 
and allowed to fall into serious decay, rather 
than ask the people for the requisite sums 
to keep it wind and water-tight. Then 
when the building was in ruins, a large 
amount had to be all at ence raised by the 
new system of bazaars combined with the 
old system of ‘* boring’ people for sub- 
scriptions, which would never have been 
needed if the common repairs had been 
made from time to time. A moderate ap- 
plication of the principle of pew-rents, 
while retaining a sufficient number of free 
sittings, might, he thought, help the solu- 
tion of that question. He thought some of 
the claims of the Dissenters were reason- 
able, and others unreasonable. He was 
opposed to the total abolition of church 
rates without any substitute whatever ; but | 
he did not share the alarm which the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire had expressed 
as to ‘* Chancery suits.” If the only alter- 
native presented to him was total abolition, 
or the Bill now before the House, he should 
prefer to vote for the latter. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he wished to express his eatisfaction at the 
manner in which this Bill had been intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
thought the Bill might lead to a very satis- 
factory compromise. THe was also glad 
that the Government had acceded to the 
second reading of the Bill. The subject 
had been for too many years under discus- 
sion; a number of Bills had been brought 
in with the view of arriving at a settlement 
of the question, and he thought it had 
better not be left to the tender mercies of 
the reformed Parliament. The power of 
the present law was exercised in very few 
eases indeed. He knew the case of a parish 
where the church was restored, the ser- 
vices during the time of restoration being 
conducted in one of the public buildings in 
town. Tle expense was provided for by a 
weekly offertory, which was found to work 
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so well, that when the parish church was 
completed, the practice was continued, and 
from this source a sum was obtained which 
was likely to amount to £150 a year. 
This plan might become applicable to town 
parishes; but with respect to rural parishes 
the case seemed to be very different, for 
there it would be found that church rates 


; had been collected for centuries, and that 


no one had refused to pay them. He 
thought this Bill might operate so as to 
cause hardship in the case of certain of the 
parochial clergy, upon whom the burden of 
the repairs would fall if funds were not 
otherwise provided. He should be glad if, 
in such cases, there could be a relaxation 
of the law of mortmain, or if a remedy 
could be applied by applying the provisions 
of the Lands Improvement Act to the 
Church. One or two other additional pro- 
visions might be introduced. It would be 
well to provide that the incumbent should 
have the right to nominate one church- 
warden, He should be glad to see the 
House go into Committee on this Bill. He 
hoped the result would be a settlement of 
the question, which he was sure would 
render the Church stronger. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR agreed with every 
word contained inthe straightforward speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford (Viscount Cranborne), and with the 
eulogy passed upon the noble Lord by the 
hon. Member for Bury, just because it 
kept in view the main object of the noble 
Lord, without too closely questioning what, 
under other circumstances, he would pre- 
fer. What were the objects the noble 
Lord desired to obtain? They were to 
postpone as far as possible the time when 
there would be a separation of Church and 
State, to uphold the supremacy of one class 
over another, and keep up the machinery 
of coercion after the time for using it had 
passed away. However, he (Mr. Taylor) 
desired that the separation of Church and 
State should take place, and he hoped the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman would not 
pass, but that the matter would be rele- 
gated toa Reformed Parliament. He should 
vote against the Bill on the ground that 
he believed that the Chureh would * go 
further and fare worse.”’ 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
that, taking as he did a great interest in 
the question, and having for the last two 
years proposed clauses much resembling 
those contained in this Bill, he felt grati- 
fied at the course the present debate had 
taken. He thought that the Bill was likely 
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to prove a useful measure by extinguish- 
ing sources of discord; though he might 
wish for one more extensive in scope. He 
trusted that the clergy would not be misled 
by the views of the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, or be influenced by the chi- 
mera he had conjured up in regard to the 
Court of Chancery. In all those parishes 
which were blessed with a faithful ministry 
the clergy would, he believed, find them- 
selves effectually supported under the pro- 
visions of that Bill. He felt sure the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman would work 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. WALROND was rejoiced to find 
that the Government would not assist those 
hon. Members who had spoken against 
that Bill in pressing for a division upon its 
second reading. No charge upon property 
could carry with it a stronger prescriptive 
claim than church rates; but there was a 
time, when yielding to the conscientious 
convictions of one’s opponent was a wise 
policy, and he thought that time had now 
arrived in regard to that question, and he 
trusted, from the general tune and the tem- 
per of the House, that no serious opposition 
would be offered to the passing of that 
measure. He believed that both Noncon- 
formists and Churchmen had many objects 
of social importance in which they felt a 
common interest, but upon which they 
could not act well together if the bar which 
at present existed were allowed to continue 
between the two bodies. If it were removed, 
they might then have that united harmony 
of action which would be of so much advan- 
tage to the country. Under these cireum- 
stances, he cordially wished success to the 
measure of the right hon, Member for 
South Lancashire. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE was of opi- 
nion that they ought to get rid of church 
rates altogether, regretted that that Bill 
had met with so much sanction on both 
sides of the House. For the very reason 
which induced the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford (Viscount Cranborne) to agree 
to the measure, he was inclined to disagree 
with it. He wanted the total abolition of 
church rates ; and believed that if the pres- 
sure hitherto applied to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for that object bad been vigorously 
continued, hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have yielded on that question in as graceful 
a manner as they had done in regard to 
Parliamentary Reform; but when the 
Leaders on both sides united, as they fre- 
quently did, to oppose all progress and all 
that was good, independent Members like 
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himself were, of course, obliged to give 
way. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 11th March. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr, Attorney General.) 


[BILL 28.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the state- 
ment he made on the previous evening 
in reference to the case of the prisoner 
Matthew Lynch, who died in Mountjoy 
prison, was founded upon the informa- 
tion of a citizen of Dublin who had sent 
him a copy of the Freeman's Journal 
containing a communication on the subject. 
He hoped that the case would receive pro- 
per attention, and that the Government 
would place on the table of the House the 
notes of the Coroner, and also the report of 
Mr. Macfarlane, the Government Inspector 
of prisons, who was present at the inquest. 
He begged to explain that he had no 
charge to make against the Government 
in reference to the matter; and that his 
object in calling the attention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—than whom there 
could not be a more humane and honour- 
able man—to it, was that no sanction should 
be given to negligence or cruelty to a pri- 
soner on the part of a Government officer. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, his 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who was absent from the Housc, had 
already written to Dublin on the subject ; 
all the information he possessed in regard 
to it being that obtained from the news- 
papers ; and, no doubt, when he received 
a reply, he would communicate with the 
hon. Gentleman. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


ARMY—WOODEN HUTS FOR TROOPS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Cotonen FRENCH said, he rose to 
move for an Address for a Copy of all 
Correspondence between Government and 
the Medical Men or Officers in the com- 
mand of Regiments stationed at Aldershot, 
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Shorneliffe, and Colchester, as to the im- 
policy and hardship of keeping in Wooden 
Huts during this severe winter old rheu- 
matic soldiers from hot climates and young 
recruits. These huts were neither air-tight 
nor water-tight, and he had it from an 
officer that he woke one morning and found 
his head covered with snow. During the 
winter the men suffered very severely. The 
Secretary for War had not only promised 
that the subject should receive immediate 
consideration, but had led them to believe 
that the men should not remain in the huts 
during the winter; but they had been 
completely disappointed, and if the Govern- 
ment did not redress the evil, he should 
feel it his duty to bring the subject before 
the House. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY thought this 
was one of those evils which tended to 
make the service unpopular, and hoped 
that, in the event of the Secretary for War 
not dispensing with the use of the huts in 
the winter, the hon. and gallant Member 
would persevere in taking the sense of the 
House upon the question. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for “ Copy of all Correspondence be- 
tween Government and the Medical Men or Offi- 
cers in the command of Regiments stationed at 
Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and Colchester, as to the 
impolicy and hardship of keeping in Wooden Huts, 
during this severe winter, old rheumatic soldiers 
from hot climates and young recruits.” —( Colonel 
French.) 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENTS OF 
THE HOUSE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he rose to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider whether any alteration could be 
made in the arrangements of the House, 
so as to enable a greater number of Mem- 
bers to hear and take part in the proceed- 
ings. The House would recollect that the 
Committee appointed last year to consider 
that subject took a certain amount of evi- 
dence and had certain plans laid before 
them ; but, in consequence of the lateness 
of the Session and the difficulties of the 
question, they found it impossible to come 
to any definite report. They accordingly 
unanimously agreed only to report the evi- 
dence, and to recommend that the Com- 
mittee should be re-appointed. In pur- 
suance of that recommendation he made 
the present Motion, and he proposed that 
the instructions to the Committee should 
be the same as those of last Session. 


Colonel French 
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CotoyeL FRENCH said, that the Mo- 
tion now made by his right hon. Friend 
was somewhat different from the Notice 
he had placed upon the Paper. He (Colo- 
nel French) hoped the Committee would 
not confine their inquiries to the House 
itself, but that they would take into consi- 
deration the expediency of making altera- 
tions in the refreshment department and 
other parts of the building, with the view 
to their improvement, and the greater con- 
venience of hon. Members. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that the Instrue- 
tion to the Committee was to consider the 
arrangements of the several rooms ard 
offices of the House, 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
there was a danger in heaping too much 
work upon the shoulders of the Committee. 
It appeared to him to be far better to ap- 
point two separate Committees to investi- 
gate all the matters referred to by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. He was sure that 
the experience of everybody proved that, 
when Committees were overloaded with 
subjects, they never arrived at satisfactory 
decisions. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
two such Committees were appointed they 
might come to conclusions with respect to 
the alterations to be made in the building 
which would be entirely at variance. He 
was, besides, of opinion that the Commit- 
tee, for the re-appointment of. which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite moved, would 
have no difficulty in dealing with improve- 
ments of the kind suggested by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to consider whe- 
ther any alteration can be made in the arrange- 
ments of the iouse of Commons, so as to enable 
a greater number of Members to hear and take 
part in the proceedings ; and to consider the ar- 
rangement of the several rooms and offices at- 
tached to the louse, and the means of access to 
the same, with a view to the greater convenivnce 
of Members in the discharge of their duties, and 
how better accommodation can be provided within 
the precincts of the Llouse for the transaction of 
Departmental Business, during the Sittings of the 
Louse, by Members holding Offices in the Go- 
vernment.”—(Mr. Headlam.) 

And, on March 6, Committee nominated as 
follows :— Mr. Heaptam, Lord Jonny Manners, 
Mr. Wittram Cowper, Mr. Tite, Mr. Bazcey, 
Viscount Cransosne, Mr. Hankey, Sir Freperick 
Heyeate, Lord Excno, Mr. Carpweit, Mr. 
Bariure Cocurang, Mr. Darsy Grirritu, Mr. Joun 
Brieat, Sir Cartes Lanyon, and Mr, BeresrorD 
Hors :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 20, 1868. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Comurrrez—On Promis- 
sory Oaths nominated. 

Pustic Bits—First Reading—Habeas Corpus 
Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance * (18). 
Third Reading—East London Museum Site* (12), 

and passed. 


INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, it ap- 
peared from discussions in the publie press 
that Her Majesty’s Government were in 
possession of the answers which were given 
by various civil and military officers to cer- 
tain questions put by Sir John Lawrence 
in respect to the popularity of our Govern- 
ment in India, As those anawers were of 
great interest, it was desirable that they 
should be communicated to Parliament. 
He had no doubt that the Government 
would not object to the production of those 
answers. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, as 
no notice had been given of the Question 
of the noble Duke he could not yet give 
an answer; but he did not think there 
would be any objection to lay the papers 
on the table. 

House adjourned at a quarter-past 
Five o’clock, till ‘'o-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 20, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—-Sztect Commirree—On Contro- 
verted Elections, Chairmen’s Panel appointed ; 
on Shannon River appointed ; on Metropolitan 
Foreign Cattle Market, Mr. Locke and Mr. 
Corrance added. 

Pustic Bitts —-Ordered — Ecclesiastical Titles ; 
Capital Punishment within Prisons ; Lee 
River Conservancy; Railways (Extension of 
Time) ; Sunday Trading (Metropolis) * ; Me- 
tropolis Subways.* 

First Reading—Capital Punishment within Pri- 
sons [36]; Ecclesiastical Titles [37]; Lee 
River Conservancy [38]; Railways (Extension 
of Time) [39]; Sunday Trading (Metropolis) * 
[40]; Metropolis Subways* [41]. 


ARMY—APPOINTMENT OF SIR HENRY 
STORKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
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ther Sir Henry Storks has been appointed 
to an office under the Secretary of State 
for War; and, if so, whether he will state 
the nature of that office and the salary 
attached to it. He would further beg to 
ask the right hon. Baronet to state whe- 
ther this office was an entirely new creation ; 
and what is the position of the new officer 
with regard to the other heads of Depart- 
ments under the Secretary of State for 
War; and what is his controlling power ? 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, it is 
quite true that Sir Henry Storks has ac- 
cepted an office under the Secretary of 
State for War. Sir Henry Storks will be 
placed at the head of a new branch of the 
War Office, to be called ‘* The Control 
Department ;” and his title will be ‘* The 
Controller-in-Chief,” with the rank and 
position of an Under Secretary of State. 
The salary of Sir Henry Storks is fixed at 
£2,000 a year. 


Agencies. 


FOREIGN OFFICE AGENCIES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAYLEY POTTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has any ob- 
jection to give a Return of the names of 
the Persons for whom the Clerks in the 
Foreign Office now act as agents, or have 
so acted at any time during the last five 
years; of the emoluments which such 
Clerks have individually received for such 
agency during the last five years, and the 
amount received by them from each Per- 
son; and whether there is any truth in 
the statement which has appeared in the 
public press that the agencies in the 
Foreign Office are to be abvlished ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I have no ob- 
jection to give a Return of the names of 
those persons for whom Clerks in the 
Foreign Office now act, or for the last five 
years have acted, as agents. With regard 
to the emoluments, I am prepared to give 
the aggregate annual amount received by 
each agent, as that may become a matter 
of public interest should any question of 
compensation arise. I do not think it 
would be fair to give the amount contribu- 
ted by each individual, as that is purely 
a matter of a voluntary and private cha- 
racter, no Diplomatic or Consular officer 
being required to appoint an agent. With 
reference to the last part of the Question 
of the hon. Member, I have to say that 
the question of the abolition of these agen- 
cies is under consideration. 








Abyssinian 





INDIA—BANK OF BOMBAY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he would beg | 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, | 
Whether the Bombay Government has been 
authorized to take shares in, and resume a 
connection with, a new Bank similar to 
that existing with the institution now being 
wound up under Act 19 of 1857 of Legis- 
lative Council of India; whether, as stated 
in a recent Memorial of Shareholders, 
£2,000,000 had been lost of the original 
eapital of £2,090,000 of that establishment; | 
and if he will lay before the House the 
whole of the Correspondence connected 
with the liquidation of the old and the re- 
construction of the new Bank of Bombay ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
is the case, Sir, that the Bombay Govern- 
ment has been authorized to take shares in | 
the new Bank of Bombay, and to resume a 
Government connection with it. The con- 
nection is not to be precisely the same as 
that which existed with the previous Bank ; 
because I believe it will be more convenient 
to appoint a Government Inspector with 
sufficient powers than to have Government 
Directors. But that is a point still under 
consideration. With regard to the amount 
of loss of capital, I am not able to say 
exactly whether the statement to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers is accurate or 
not. The Memorial of which he speaks is, 
I suppose, the Memorial still in preparation, 
which has not yet been sent to the India 
Office. I suppose a very large amount of 
capital has been lost, but the extent of it I 
am not able to give. With regard to the 
Correspondence, I shall be prepared to lay 
it before the House. 








UNITED STATES—POSTAL TREATY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
true that the Government has already 
given notice to the Government of the 
United States to terminate the Postal 
Treaty between the two countries, which 
has only been in operation a few weeks ; 
and if so, what are the reasons for adopt- 
ing so unusual a course ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, when the Post Office 
authorities began to bring the Convention 
into operation it was found to require re- 
vision upon certain points. In order to 
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put himself into a position to negotiate | 
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such a revision, the Postmaster General 
found it necessary to give notice to termi- 
nate the Convention. Correspondence is 
now going on between the British Post 
Office and that of the United States with a 
view to an improved Convention. 


SCOTLAND—JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm EDWARD COLEBROOK said, he 
wished to ask the Lord Advocate, Whether 
the Government are preparing to take steps 
for the annual compilation of Judicial Sta- 
tisties for Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in reply, 
that the Government fully recognized the 
importance of having a more comprehensive 
and minute system of Judicial Statistics 
than had hitherto been obtained, and steps 
had been taken for that purpose. He was 
about to introduce very shortly a Bill con- 
taining some clauses to impose on the 
officers of the Courts the duty of making 
such Returns, 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MOFFATT said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, When he intends to 
bring in the Bankruptey Bill ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am 
not, Sir, in a position to name the day, 
but it will be introduced, I believe, in the 
other House of Parliament in the course 
of a very short time. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
reference to the Abyssinian Expedition, 
Whether the Estimate of the probable ex- 
penditure, presented to the House in No- 
vember last, when the Expedition was 
sanctioned, is likely to be exceeded; and 
if so, whether he is prepared to state to 
what extent, and what are the circum- 
stances which account for the same ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have no reason to believe 
that the Estimates for the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition have been exceeded. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in reference to his statement that he 
had no reason to believe that the Estimates 
of the Abyssinian Expedition had been ex- 
ceeded, Whether this referred to the sum 
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of £2,000,000, which was the amount at 
which they had been placed according to 
the popular impression, or to the sum of 
£4,000,000, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had himself specified as that to which 
they might probably reach ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I thought, Sir, my previous an- 
swer to the hon. Gentleman opposite was 
sufficiently explicit. I can only say to my 
hon. Friend that I have no reason whatever 
to believe that the general Estimate I put 
before the House has been exceeded. 


MURDER LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. EWART said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to re-introduce the Murder 
Law Amendment Bill, introduced by them 
in the last Session of Parliament, or any 
similar Biil ? 

Mra. GATHORNE HARDY: I am not, 
Sir, at present prepared to say whether | 
shall be able to introduce a Bill. The 
difficulties of the subject are very great, 
and each successive Bill that is introduced 
creates new difficulties. With respect to 
the latter part of the measure of last year 
relating to Infanticide, of the hon, Gentle- 
man, | certainly think it would be desir- 
able to introduce a similar Bill, but I ean- 
not at present say positively. 


EAST INDIA CANAL COMPANY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, If, 
having failed to obtain the consent of the 
East India Canal Company for the sale of 
their stock at par, he has agreed to ad- 
vance them money, and on what terms ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
must explain, Sir, that the East India 
Canal Company has two undertakings, 
which are distinct—the one in Orissa, on 
which they have already expended a large 
sum of money, and the other in Behar, on 
which they have laid out little or nothing. 
The proposal made on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India was that the Company 
should part with both those undertakings. 
I have now to say that, if they are willing 
to part with the Behar undertaking, the 
Council of India would be prepared to 
make them an advance for the purpose of 
evabling them to complete their works, or 
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such portion of them as might be agreed 
on. They have not as yet entered upon the 
terms of that advance. I have received a 
communication from the Company this day, 
whieh places the arrangement with regard 
to Behar beyond any doubt, and I hope 
to-morrow to be able to settle with the 
Council of India the terms upon which 
they will be prepared to arrange the offer 
of a loan. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he proposes to make the advance to this 
Company—the amount being, as he under- 
stood, nearly £1,000,000 — without the 
sanction of Parliament ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not know on what authority the hon, 
Gentleman has stated the sum to be nearly 
£1,000,000. I believe it will probably be 
necessary for the Company to apply to 
Parliament for further powers, as their 
borrowing powers might not be sufficiently 
extensive ; but, as far as the revenues of 
India are concerned, the sanction of Par- 
liament is not required. ~ 

Cotoyet SYKES said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to Orissa or Behar. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
referred to Orissa. The expenditure in 
Behar would be very small. 


ARMY—TENDERS FOR CLOTHING. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. EDWARDS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is his intention, with reference 
to the Contracts now about to be made for 
Army Clothing, to require that public 
tender shall be invited for the supply of 
each article; and, whether he will state 
when the invitations for such tenders will 
be issued ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: It is in- 
tended, Sir, to obtain a certain proportion 
of all the Army Clothing by contract, in 
order that they may be enabled to compare 
the cost of the clothing made in the fac- 
tory, with that made by contract. Invita- 
tions for public tenders will very shortly be 
issued. 


PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER FORT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of War, as he has in- 
formed the House that the experiments 
ordered to test the principles upon which 
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the Plymouth Breakwater Fort is now! 
being constructed are not to be under the 
control of the Committee appointed to su- | 
perintend the trials of the Malta and Gib- | 
raltar Shields, Whether he will state under 
whose supervision the proposed experiments 
were to be conducted, and by whom the 
results are to be reported to the House ? 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: I should 
be very sorry, Sir, if it was to be inferred 
from the answer I gave on a former even- 
ing, that I entertained the slightest objee- 
tion to refer the trial of the Plymouth 
Breakwater Fort to the same Committee 
that had conducted the investigation into 
the merits of the Malta and Gibraltar 
Shields. On the contrary, I have the 
greatest confidence in that Committee, and 
should be very glad to intrust to them any 
further inquiry. But at the head of that 
Committee is my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay) one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and it would not be consistent 
with his duties at present to engage in a 
protracted inquiry. I shall, therefore, be 
obliged to appoint another Committee. 
Things will not be ready for the trial for a 
month or six weeks, and, therefore, I am 
not prepared to say at this moment to what 
Committee I shall intrust the conduct of 
the experiments. I intend, however, to 
confide the superintendence of the trials 
to some fully competent body. 


ARMY—FEVER IN THE MAURITIUS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the 86th Regiment, 
having been detained on its way to the 
Mauritius at Algoa Bay, owing to the pre- 
valence of fever in that island, was ordered 
on with instructions not to land unless the 
fever had abated ; that on its arrival there 
in Her Majesty’s ship Zamar on the 27th of 
December last the authorities of the island 
met and decided that the fever being then 
on the increase the regiment ought not to 
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‘repeat the Question to-morrow. 





be landed ; that the regiment was landed 
on the 28th of December, and that fever 
is now spreading amongst the troops :| 
what are the circumstances that justify | 
the landing of the said Regiment at the | 
Mauritius, or that demand the presence of | 
European troops in that island during the | 
prevalence of fever there ; and, whether it | 
is the fact that by reason of this fever, of 
two companies of Engineers lately sta- 
tioned there, but sixty men remained, and 


Mr. O Beirne 
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of the entire force of Artillery but 100, 
and that the 13th Regiment also suffered 
most severely from the same cause ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I must beg 
the hon. Gentleman to do me the favour to 
Informa- 
tion of this kind does not come in the first 
instance to the War Office. I should be 
sorry to give an imperfect answer to a 


Question upon cireumstances which I fear 


are of a very serious and painful nature. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he would repeat 
his Question to-morrow. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Captain Vivian, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, I have 
already laid the Army Estimates on the 
table, and I expect they will be in the 
hands of Members probably not later than 
Monday next. When, however, I shall be 
enabled to submit them to the House de- 
pends upon the course of public business. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. MAC EVOYasked leave to introduce 
a Bill to repeal the Act of 14 & 15 Vict., 
ec. 60, intituled ** An Act to prevent the 
Assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Ti- 
tles in respect of places in the United 
Kingdom,”” and of Section 24 of 10 
Geo. IV.,¢. 7. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House that the subject was 
discussed several times last Session, and 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Acts referred 
to in his Motion. The Committee sat a 
considerable time, and heard a great deal 
of evidence in support of the object which 
he had now the honour to bring before the 
House. He believed it was the wish of 
the House that there should not be a 
lengthy discussion on this matter; and he 
would, therefore, simply ask leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal those Acts which had 
been recommended to be repealed by the 
Committee to which he had referred. 

Mr. GREVILLE-NUGENT seconded 
the Motion, 

Mr. VANCE said, the hon. Member for 
Meath had forgotten to state that the Re- 
port of the Committee upon which his Bill 
was founded was only carried by a majority 
of 1, that majority being caused by the 
absence of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, then Attorney General 
for Ireland, and now Vice Chancellor of 
Ireland (Mr. Chatterton), who was absent 
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from the Committee on official duty in 
Ireland. He did not now mean to oppose 
the Bill; but he should certainly give it 
every opposition in his power on the second 
reading. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
last Session called attention to the pro- 
ceedings and the Report of the Select 
Committee, it was not his intention now to 
enter into the subject again. A draft Re- 
port had been proposed by the represen- 
tative of the Government in the Commit- 
tee (Mr. Walpole), in opposition to the 
Report upon which the House was now 
asked to act, and that draft Report was 
only rejected by the vote of the Chairman, 
the hon. Member for Meath. Remember- 
ing that, and seeing that the object of the 
Bill was the formal and legal establishment 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
with all the privileges claimed by that 
Church, and with all the appurtenances of 
temporal power which that Church asserted; 
and seeing that the proposal! involved a 
very serious change in the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom—seeing that it aimed | 
at that which he believed to be a direct | 
invasion of the Prerogatives of the Crown | 
—he wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment—and he hoped the Home Secretary | 
would give him an answer—whether it was | 
their intention to support the Bill in its | 
future stages? He asked this question | 
because he knew that in England, in Seot- | 
land, and in the North of Ireland there | 
was a very strong feeling that no such in- | 
vasion of the Constitution of the country 
ought to be sanctioned by Parliament. 
The concurrence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in that view might reasonably have 
been taken for granted after what occurred | 
upon the Select Committee last year ; but 
circumstances had lately arisen which ren- 
dered it exceedingly dubious as to what 
might be their course on any important 
subject of this kind, and he therefore 
should feel obliged if the Home Secretary, 
or any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would inform the House whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
support the Bill on its second reading and 
on its future stages? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not say what course the Government 
would pursue in regard to the Bill until it 
had been laid on the table, and they had 
an opportunity of judging as to its pro- 
posals. At present he should not offer any 
objection to the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished " 
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correct a misapprehension in the mind of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Armagh 
(Mr. Vance), who supposed that the de- 
cision of the Committee was arrived at by 
reason of the absence of the hon. Member 
the Attorney General for Ireland; the fact 
being that the majority would have been 
larger but for the absence of the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter, so that the 
majority in favour of the Report was not 
accidental. 

Mr. VANCE said, he believed that the 
hon. and learned Member for Exeter was 
not present during any part of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings, and could not there- 
fore have voted. The fact was, that the 
Report of the Committee was carried by 
the casting vote of the Chairman. 

Mr. SCHREIBER said, that the fact 
was, that the Report was carried by a 
majority of 1, by reason of the absence of 
the hon. Member for Whitebaven. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to repeal the Act of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Victoria, chapter sixty, intituled, “ Anl 
Act to prevent the Assumption of certain Ecclesi- 
astical Titles in respect of Places in the United 
Kingdom,” and of Section Twenty-four of the Act 
of the tenth George the Fourth, chapter seven, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. MacEvoy, Sir 
Joseru M‘Kenna, and Mr. Leaver. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


IRELAND—SHANNON RIVER. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


CotoneL FRENCH moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the manner in 
which the drainage and navigation of the 
River Shannon has been earried out under 
the direction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and what steps should be taken to 
complete the work for which a compulsory 
levy of £300,000 has been made on the 
adjoining counties? One Member, who 
was already in office, had written to him 
to say that it would be impossible for him 
to give the necessary consideration to the 
question. 

Mr. HUNT said, as he had only just 
learned that his hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade would 
not be able to serve on the Committee, he 
(Mr. Hunt) would suggest that the hon. 
Member should propose another name. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the manner in which the drainage and navigation 
of the River Shannon has been carried out under 
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the direction of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
what steps should be taken to complete the work 
for which a compulsory levy of £300,000 has 
been made on the adjoining counties.” —( Colonel 
French.) 


And, on March 17, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Colonel Frencu, Mr. Wiiu1am Ormsby 
Gort, Sir Epwarp Derrine, Mr. Actanp, Mr. 
Grecory, Mr. Sciatrer-Boorn, General Dunne, 
Mr. Larrp, Mr. Acar-Extts, Colonel Vanperzvr, 
Mr. Bonsam-Carter, Mr. Poxtzarp-Urqunart, 
and Sir Granam Monrcomery :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT WITHIN 
PRISONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill for earrying out 
Capital Punishment within Prisons, said, 
it was not necessary to make any length- 
ened statement; but that he ought to apolo- 
gize to the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) for taking out of his hands a 
subject with which on former oceasions 
that hon. Gentleman had dealt with great 
credit to himself. There was no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman would not resent the 
intrusion, but give his support to the Bill, 
which was just the same as that intro- 
duced last year. He might perhaps say 
with reference to the subject adverted to 
by the hon. Member opposite who had sat 
on the Commission, that he was as anxious 
as the hon. Member himself, to legislate 
on the law of murder; but the greatest 
difficulty had arisen amongst lawyers as 
to what was a sufficient definition in order 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission; therefore he had confined 
himself at present to bringing in a Bill 
which had hitherto not been fully dis- 
cussed, but probably it would be better to 
take the discussion on the second reading. 
As the Bill had been printed before, in the 
same form, he trusted the House would 
allow it to be introduced. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought that Commissions on Capital Pun- 
ishment had raised questions of great im- 
portance, and he feared these Commissions 
were likely to supersede the action of the 
House. This was a matter on which man- 
kind at large had an instinctive feeling, 
and he thought they should take heed that 
in carrying out capital punishment in a 
private manner they did not suggest to 
criminals the way in which to commit 
crimes, 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, he begged to 
thank his right hon. Friend for again 
bringing forward this Bill, and he hoped 
he would press for a second reading at an 
early day. He did not think it was at all 
necessary that the Bill should be discussed 
at this stage. The Bill had been before 
the country for the last two years, and had 
recently been discussed in the House of 
Lords, when it was passed by a large ma- 
jority. He had met with no opinion in 
the country against the Bill ; therefore, he 
hoped discussion would be postponed to the 
second reading. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, that he had given 
notice last Session, that when this Bill was 
brought forward he should move that it be 
read that day six months, and he was still 
of the same opinion with respect to the 
Bill. There were some philanthropists 
whom no experience could alter; but he 
thought, after the past year and the exe- 
cutions at Manchester, some change might 
have taken place in their opinions. This 
would not be the place to enter into the 
opinion of the House of Lords ; but if it 
were, he thought he could deal with it. It 
was a most serious matter that a Govern- 
ment should take up a Bill of this kind, 
and he begged to give notice that when it 
was brought forward for a second reading, 
he would move that it be read that day six 
months. : 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE gave notice 
that when the Bill came on for a second 
reading he should renew his Motion that 
it be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. MITFORD joined with the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hibbert) in the hope that his 
right hon. Friend would lose no time in 
asking the House to agree to the second 
reading. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he had a very 
strong objection to the principle of this 
Bill, because it was a very serious thing to 
enact a law by which private death should 
under any circumstances be inflicted. If 
this extreme punishment were inflicted at 
all, it should be in the face of the sun and 
in the eye of the people. He was aware 
of the inconveniences which arose from 
public executions ; but still they were bet- 
ter than having them in private. His own 
opinion was that it was impolitie to ad- 
minister the punishment of death at all, 
but so long as it was administered it 
should be in public. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to provide for carrying out of Capital 
Punishment within Prisons, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Secretary Gatnorne Harpy, Mr. Wat- 
pote, and Mr. Arronngy GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


LEE RIVER CONSERVANCY BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to make better 
provision for the Preservation and Improve- 
ment of the River Lee and its Tributaries, 
and for other purposes, said, that the Bill 
was brought in in accordance with the re- 
commendation contained in the Report of 
the Select Committee on East London 
Water Bills, which sat last Session, under 
the presidency of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, and it 
carried out the recommendations of the 
Pollution of Rivers Commissioners, ap- 
pended to their Report on the River Lee, 
which was issued in May last. The object 
of the Bill was the preservation of the 
purity of the water. It dealt, indeed, in- 
cidentally, with the navigation, but only 
in the way of transferring authority from 
the old Lee trustees to the new Board of 
Conservancy. The Bill did not deal at all 
with a most important branch of the valu- 
able Report of the Committee — that, 


namely, relating to the constant supply of | 
/conservators extended over 


water, the internal fittings of houses, the 
pressure to insure a sufficiency of water in 
case of fires, and other points of a kindred 
nature. Not that the Government dissented 
from that portion of the Report; on the 
contrary, they fully concurred in those re- 
commendations, but they deemed them be- 
yond the scope of the present Bill, which 
simply dealt with the conservancy of the 
River Lee and its tributaries ; and they 
thought those points should form the sub- 
ject of a separate Bill—if for no other 
reason, because such provisions ought to 
be applied to all the water companies of 
the metropolis, and would involve the repeal 
of old Acts which were not incidental to 
that special question. While altering the 
constitution of the authority in charge of 
the Lee, the Government had no wish to 
cause a revolution or to destroy the Lee 
trust, which under the able presidency of 
the Marquess of Salisbury had worked ex- 
tremely well, and done even more than 
might have been expected when its consti- 
tution and powers were taken into con- 
sideration. That Bill would re-constitute 
it with smaller numbers, fuller powers, and 
an enlarged jurisdiction, and also strengthen 
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it by the addition of representatives of 
the various interests affected. The old 
Lee trustees, 120 in number, were con- 
verted into a constituency, to elect seven 
members of the new Board of Conservancy. 
The traders on the river and bargeowners 
would elect one, the New River and East 
London Water Companies one each, the 
Board of Trade two, the Corporation of 
London one, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works one, and the Stort Navigation one. 
That would make fifteen, and to that body 
were to be committed powers for carrying 
into effect regulations for the preservation 
of the flow and purity of the water, the 
prevention of the passage of sewage or 
offensive matter into it, and the power of 
making bye-laws to be approved by the 
Queen in Council on various minor details, 
No rate would be levied on the inhabitants 
of East London for these purposes, but an 
additional payment would be made by the 
two water companies in return for the in- 
creased purity of the water and other in- 
cidental advantages they would obtain. 
The new regulations were proposed to take 
effect in April, 1869. That Bill was ana- 
logous to the one lately passed for the 
conservancy of the Thames, with the dif- 
ference that whereas the Thames conser- 
vators had jurisdiction for three miles only 
on each side of thevriver, that of the Lee 
the whole 
watershed ; for the manifest reason that in 
order to preserve the purity of so small a 
river it was necessary to have control over 
all the tributary streams which flowed into 
it. That Bill, though brought in as a 
public Bill, was really a hybrid one, and 
therefore he could not fix the second read- 
ing ; but if the House allowed the measure 
to be read a first time he would then move 
that it be referred to the Examiners, and 
on their Report that the Standing Orders 
had been complied with, he would give 
notice of the day for the second reading. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
glad that the Government had taken up 
the question of the River Lee. He had 
sat on the Committee to which two Bills 
relating to the Thames and its navigation 
were referred, when it was shown that the 
state of the River Lee was a great 
nuisance. He trusted, however, that this 
Bill would be made more effectual for its 
purpose than those two other Bills had been 
found in practice since they became law. 
The first of those two Acts relating to the 
Thames was passed in 1866, and as a 
Member of the Committee upon it he 
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deemed himself a party to an arrangement 
then come to, by which the London water 
companies were to pay £5,000 a year 
towards the navigation of the Thames, 
upon the condition that the river was to 
be purified by the exclusion of the sewage 
of the different towns above Staines from 
it. Since then the London water compa- 
nies had punctually contributed their 
£5,000 a year; but till this moment 
nothing has been done towards carrying 
into effect the agreement made with those 
companies. No step had been taken by 
any of the towns above Staines to exclude 
their sewage from the river, and he under- 
stood that those towns said they could not 
be compelled to do so, and were determined 
to go on discharging their sewage into the 
Thames. He did not know whether the 
powers of the Conservators of the Thames 
would enable them to enforce compliance 
with that condition upon those towns; but, 
in good faith towards the water companies, 
in some way or other, the people of those 
places should be compelled to cease pollut- 
ing the river. He trusted, therefore, that 
care would be taken so to frame the pro- 
visions of the present Bill as would make 
them efficacious for the purification of the 
River Lee; and he hoped, also, that the 
Government would take into consideration 
the two Acts relating to the Thames to 
which he had alluded, for it was useless 
attempting to purify the Thames in Lon- 
don if the towns situated higher up its 
banks continued to empty their sewage 
into it. 

Mr. POWELL said, he trusted that 
this would not be the only Bill of this 
class which would be introduced during 
the present Session, but that, having dealt 
with the River Lee, they would also deal 
with the Aire and Calder, the state of 
which urgently demanded their attention. 
The population occupying the basin of the 
River Lee was about 250,000, whereas 
that occupying the basin of the Aire and 
Calder exceeded 1,000,000. The Com- 
missioners, in reference to the River Aire, 
recommended that there should be a 
central board, instead of leaving that river 
to local management; and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention would be 
directed to the suggestion ; and he hoped 
also that provisions, as in the Thames 
Conservancy Act, would be introduced into 
this Bill to prevent the deposit of solid 
matters in rivers. 


Motion agreed to. 
Sir George Bowyer 
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Bill to make better provision for the Preserva- 
tion and Improvement of the River Lee and its 
Tributaries ; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Stepnen Cave, Mr. Ayrton, 
and Mr. Honr, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


RAILWAYS (EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to give 
further time for making certain Railways, 
said, it was the measure which he mentioned 
in his remarks on Tuesday on the Motion 
for revision of the Standing Orders, as very 
much wanted at the present moment, and 
the House, he thought, appeared generally 
to concur in that opinion. It proposed 
practically to re-enact the Act of 1847, 
11 Vict. e. 3, under which any railway 
companies were empowered to apply to the 
Board of Trade within two months after 
the passing of the Act for an extension of 
time to complete their works of not more 
than two years. The House would re- 
member that clauses were inserted in the 
Railway Companies Act of last Session, 
empowering the Board of Trade to authorize 
the abandonment of railways under pro- 
visions similar to those of the Abandon- 
ment of Railways Act of 1850. Experience 
had already shown that it would have been 
well if provisions for the extension of time 
had been also revived; because, as he stated 
the other night, we might not improbably 
see reason in the course of inquiries now in 
progress to think that extension of time 
and not abandonment would be the just 
course, and we might thus be enabled to 
effect a reasonable compromise between the 
applicants for warrants of abandonment and 
their opponents. The proceedings were of 
the same nature as those in cases of aban- 
donment. The greatest care was taken to 
secure publicity, and unless the companies 
carried out fully every requirement for 
giving complete notice to all interested, the 
Board of Trade would proceed no further. 
Indeed, he did not think he was going too 
far in saying that there was even less 
chance of changes in a Railway Act being 
surreptitiously introduced in the course of 
these inquiries than in the passage of a 
Private Bill through Parliament in the 
ordinary way. It might be said that after 
the expiration of the two years a company 
might come again for abandonment, and 
that the proprietors of lands and houses 
within the compulsory powers might be 


subjected to loss and inconvenience. That 
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was quite true; but it would be equally | 
the case if the railway obtained its exten- 

sion of time by Bill, with the difference | 
that it would be enormously more expensive | 
to oppose, as well as to promote; and he | 
need scarcely say that the object of the 

Government was to save expense not only | 
to the companies which applied, but to 

landowners and other dissentient parties. 

Moreover this was a question for com-_ 
pensation, fur which there were ample pro- 
visions in the Bill, and he might remind | 
the House that in the abandonment clauses | 
of last year the Act of 1850 was amended 

in this respect, by making the deposit and 

bond available as assets to meet charges 

and claims against the company, so that, 

unless exception was taken to the tribunal, | 
no objection could be urged that opponents | 
were likely to be injured ; and with regard | 
to the tribunal it had already been tried. | 
In 1847-8 it dealt successfully with 168 | 
cases, and if Parliament last year con- 

sidered it worthy of being intrusted with | 
the power of authorizing abandonment, he ; 
could hardly think it would fear to impose | 
on it the less important duty of granting | 
extension of time. He quite admitted that | 
such duties, in both those cases, ought only | 
to be temporary, for the purpose of meeting | 
an emergency like the present. As on the; 
previous occasion, these enactments would | 
expire of themselves, ‘the abandonment | 
clauses applying only to Acts obtained be- 
fore that date, and the proposed Bill only | 
to those companies which come forward | 
within three months. He might add that, 
the Board of Trade were now dealing with | 
applications for the abandonment of twenty- | 
eight lines of railway, and were informed 

that more would be made. They had also 
reason to know that immediate advantage | 
would be taken of that mode of obtaining | 
extension of time if Parliament assented to | 
the present Bill. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that he did not! 
mean to oppose the Motion. It was well | 
known, however, that railway companies | 
had of late years obtained Acts for the con- | 


. . | 
struction of lines that ought never to have | 


been projected; and he did not think it | 
would be advisable to introduce any mea- | 
sure which would prevent the abandonment | 
of such schemes. But if the Bill were in- 
troduced for the purpose of affording fur- 
ther time for the completion of really de- 
sirable railway undertakings it might be 
productive of considerable public advan- 
tage. 
Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to give further time for making certain 
Railways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stgruen 
Cave and Mr. Hur. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


* Queen Vietoria.’’ 


SUNDAY TRADING (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Toomas Hveuss, Bill for the 
regulation of Sunday Trading in the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuomas Huanes, 
Lord Cravp Hamitton, and Mr. Lusk. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


METROPOLIS SUBWAYS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to make pro- 
vision respecting the use of Subways constructed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works in the Me- 
tropolis, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ayrton. 
Mr. Tits, and Colonel Hose. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


wwe 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 21, 1868, 


MINUTES.]—Szxect Commitres — On Promis- 
sory Oaths, Earl Russell added. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 21, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issusp—For Argyl- 
shire, v. Alexander Struthers Finlay, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Mempers Sworn— Right Hon. Richard 
Warren, for the College of the Holy Trinity, 
Dublin; William Baliol Brett, esquire, for 
Helston. 

Szxrect Committeze—On Committee of Selection 
nominated, 


SPAIN—THE “QUEEN VICTORIA,” 
QUESTION. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any advance has 


| been made by the Spanish Government 
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towards the settlement of the long standing; Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
claims of the owners of the Queen Victoria; Circulars had been sent to the Governors 
and, if not, whether he sees any prospect | of the West Indian Islands, with a view to 
of justice being done in that respect, with- | obtain information on certain points. When 
out stronger pressure being put on the | that information was received a Bill would 
Spanish Government in regard to it than | be introduced. 
has hitherto been employed ? | 

Lorp STANLEY : Sir, the case of the SCOTLAND—BURNTISLAND AND GRAN. 
vessel referred to by the hon. Member is | TON FERRY.—QUESTION. 


this: On the 15th of January, Mr. Dunlop, . : 

the British Consul at Cadiz wrote to the | Re a = he wished to ask 
Foreign Office, inclosing a letter from the | ore — ld _—s a Board of Trade, 
agent, stating the case of the owners. Sir | *'. °° rs eee . Py ne propriety of re- 
John Crampton was asked to report upon | taining the Burntisland and Granton Ferry 
that statement. He did so on the 28th of | Within the limits of a River Certificate, and 
January, to the effect that the Spanish net To he —_ = = a 
Government alleged that the delay which | a wTBPHEN CAVE « “dj - co ‘ 
had taken place in the settlement of this | th + th F f . B isl nd ° 6 reply» 
matter had been caused by the plaintiffs | = ; she the li aealien we ee 
having failed to supply the necessary infor- | Cer ‘fc _ bu ‘aad aos =e oye al 
mation. Sir John Crampton suggested | eeeere, a ded An : Cortif ~~ 
that the plaintiffs should state, in detail, The 5 An ge . , = when nes 
the steps they had taken to supply the | ° nate. of re ony nahin te 
evidence required. This they have been | — ae ¢ ae ae & 
asked to do in a letter dated the 3rd of | these cases. The one was called a smooth 
February, but no answer has as yet been water or River Certificate, which, in the 
received from them. In the mean time, I | Forth, was granted to vessels plying not 
have instructed Sir John Crampton to lose | oe sw than PRE me eg “ee 
no opportunity of pressing the Spanish | **”¢ a ip athe : - sch ¢ at i 

Government for an early settlement, and ap .s000 oh po, sneanodiongaas, Rayon 
T do not think, as the matter now stands, | ee te i ieee th water or 
thas any farther steps ave required. stoned River Certificate—was granted 
4 . to vessels plying within the space from 
EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA.—QUESTION. Quectaiony to Desteuthor and North Ber- 
Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to ask | wick. They carried a smaller number of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | passengers, and ought to have the ad- 
Whether any communication has been ditional equipment of sails, boats, and 
made on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- | compass—a regulation not always strictly 
ment to the Viceroy of Egypt relating to | observed—but which the Board of Trade 
the invasion of Abyssinia by the troops of | hoped soon to have better means of en- 
his Highness; and, whether he will lay upon | forcing. The shipwright surveyor must 
the table of the House Copies of any | certify that the hull was sufficient for the 
Communications which have passed on this | service and in good condition, and must 
subject between Her Majesty's Government | declare the limits beyond which the vessel 
and our Consul General in Egypt ? was not fit to ply. He might mention, by 
Lorp STANLEY: The Papers to which | way of illustration, that the River Certificate 
the hon. Gentleman refers were presented |in the Clyde extended to Dunoon ; the 
last night, and will, I believe, be circulated extended River Certificate to Cumbrae and 
on Monday. | Skipness ; and that in the Thames the 
former extended to Gravesend, the latter 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN | to Margate and Walton-on-the-Naze. Be- 
THE WEST INDIES—QUESTION, | yond these limits the Home Trade Certifi- 


AWINATC , eate began. There was also an Excursion 
m .. pager peng Me gy Aen . Certificate, granted only for daylight and 


State for the Colonies, If he intends on an summer months. 

early day to introduce a Bill to relieve the . 
Consolidated Fund from the charge of METROPOLITAN POLICE.—QUESTION. 
£20,300, for the Ecclesiastical Establish- Viscount ENFIELD said, he would beg 
ments in the West Indies ? to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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Department, What permanent addition has 
been made to the numbers of the Metro- 
politan Police Force ; and, whether there 
is any intention to make any further alter- 
ation in the numbers, pay, duties, or organ- 
ization of the said Foree ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I have 
to state, Sir, that I discovered last autumn 
that the Metropolitan Police had an amount 
of work cast on them which prevented 
their obtaining what I consider essential 
rest in order to do their work efficiently. 
In consequence I authorized an addition of 
1,000 constables to be made to the force, 
which will involve 20 Inspectors and 100 
Sergeants. The addition, therefore, will 
comprize a total of 1,120 men. Perhaps I 
may mention that, even with this increase, 
the force will not be so large in proportion 
as it was on its first institution, in 1830, 
when there were only 106 square miles and 
68,000 acres to be watehed by the Police. 
Then there were twenty-eight acres and 448 
persons to one Constable ; but under the 
new arrangement there will be fifty-seven 
acres and 460 persons to each Constable. 
With respect to the second Question of the 
noble Lord, I may say that | am now con- 
ducting, by means of very skilful persons, 
full inquiries into the whole condition of 
the Police, and therefore I am not able to 
state at present what further steps I may 
think it necessary to take. 


Army—Fever in 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the further Abyssinian 
Papers, ordered by the House on the 6th 
December, 1867, will be laid upon the 
Table ; and, whether Dr. Blane’s letter to 
Colonel Merewether, from Magdala, of the 
2nd December, 1867 ; Mr. Rassam’s of 
the same date; and the Rev. Mr. Flad’s 
to Mr. Rassam, dated respectively the 8th 
and 23rd November, 1867, from King 
Theodore’s camp; and Colonel Mere- 
wether’s Despatches to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, dated 25th December, have been 
received at the Foreign Office, and will be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: None of those Papers 
to which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
refers are in the Foreign Office. Some of 
them may be in the possession of my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
India ; but I am not able to say. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
will examine and see whether we have the 
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Papers, and whether it is desirable that 
they should be laid on the table, for great 
care ought to be taken with respect to 
such matters. 

Coroner SYKES: They have been 
published in the Bombay Times. 


ARMY—FEVER IN TUE MAURITIUS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the 86th Regiment 
having been detained on its way to the 
Mauritius at Algoa Bay, owing to the pre- 
valence of fever in that island, was ordered 
on with instructions not to land unless the 
fever had abated ; that on its arrival there 
in Her Majesty’s Ship Zamar on the 27th 
of December last the authorities of the 
island met and decided that the fever being 
then on the increase the regiment ought 
not to be landed; that the Regiment was 
landed on the 28th of December, and that 
fever is now spreading amongst the troops? 
What are the circumstances that justify 
the landing of the said regiment at the 
Mauritius, or that demand the presence of 
European troops in that island during the 
prevalence of fever there; and, whether 
it is the fact that, by reason of this fever, 
of two companies of Engineers lately sta- 
tioned there but sixty men remained, and 
of the entire foree of Artillery but 100, 
and that the 13th Regiment also suffered 
most severely from the same cause ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, in re- 
ply, that the 86th Regiment had been sent 
from Gibraltar to the Mauritius last sum- 
mer, but on arriving at the Cape of Good 
Hope was detained there in consequence of 
a serious epidemic then prevailing in the 
Mauritius. The military authorities here 
had sent orders to the General command- 
ing at the Cape not to allow the regiment 
to proceed until he had received intelli- 
gence from the Mauritius that it might be 
done safely. Instructions had been also 
sent to the General in command at the 
Mauritius that he was to send to the Cape 
to have the regiment come off when he 
thought the epidemic had subsided. In 
the month of October General Milman, 
who commanded in the Mauritius, thought 
that the fever had so far subsided that 
there was no danger, and he sent word to 
the Cape to that effect. As soon as a 
transport could be obtained the 86th were 
sent on, and they arrived on the 27th of 
December. But, in the meantime, the 
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epidemic had broken out again, and as- 
sumed a very grave aspect in the town of 
St. Louis. Accordingly, when the regi- 
ment arrived, it beeame a matter for very 
serious consideration whether it could be 
safely allowed to land. A consultation 
was held between the General and the 
principal Medical Officer, and they decided 
that the regiment ought not to land. The 
surgeon of the regiment expressed in 


writing a very strong opinion that the regi- | 


ment ought to go back to the Cape. That 


opinion was communicated to the Colonel, , 


but he remonstrated so strongly, solely on 
the grounds of discomfort and inconveni- 
ence in being sent back, that the General 
changed his mind and allowed the men to 
land. He, however, took the precaution 
of sending the regiment as soon as possible 
to the out-stations, and dispersed the men 
in the more healthy parts of the island. 
The result was that up to the 17th of 
January, three weeks after the landing, 
only twenty-five cases of disease had oc- 
curred, and he was happy to add that no 
death had taken place. Still he thought 
it his duty to know why it was that the 
Colonel of the regiment pressed that the 
regiment should be allowed to land, and 
why the General changed his mind and 
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|formally announced to the then British 
Chargé d’Affaires their determination to 
hold no official communication with the 
Representatives of those Powers which had 
recognized the Mexican Empire. They 
founded that decision, as he understood, 
upon the principle that the recognition of 
the Mexican Empire was an act of hostility 
to the Mexican Republic which, as they con- 
tended, had never ceased to exist. Under 
these cireumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no option but to withdraw the 
British Legation, which was directed to be 
done in a Despatch to the Chargé d’A ffaires, 
dated the 25th of October last. At present 
therefore no diplomatic relations existed 
between England and Mexico; but that state 
of things was due, not to any act of ours, 
but to the action of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The Conventions entered into be- 
tween the two Governments remained in 
force; but the question what steps were 
necessary to enforce the due execution of 
those Conventions was one of a very grave 
character, upon which he was sure neither 
the hon. Member nor the House would de- 
sire him to express a hasty or ill-considered 
opinion. He could only say that the Ques- 
tion would not be lost sight of. He was 
prepared to lay the Papers on the table. 


suffered the regiment to incur so great a_ 


risk. As far as he knew the facts he felt 
bound to say that the landing was not jus- 
tified. 


the case was not so serious as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suppose. He found 
—speaking of what had oceurred in the 
Mauritius—that up to the 17th of last 


month, only ten deaths had taken place in | 
the Royal Engineers, and only two in the | 


Royal Artillery. In the 13th Regiment, 
which had returned to this country last 
July, no great loss of life had occurred. 


MEXICO—OUR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. BARING said, he would beg 
to ask the Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any diplomatic relations 
exist at present between this country and 
the Government of Mexico; and, if so, of 
what character they are ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to take 
any measures to enforce the due execution 
of the Conventions previously entered into 
between the two Governments in favour of 
British creditors and bondholders ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that in 
September last the Mexican Government 


Sir John Pakington 


He was happy to state that with | 
regard to the Artillery and the Engineers | 


INDIA — BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE 
MONEY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Why the Officers and Men of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery, who 
served at the capture of Banda and Kir- 
/wee in 1858, have not yet received any 


| portion of their shares of the Prize Money 
| granted them by Royal Warrant, although 
|the rest of the Troops, both of Her Ma- 
|jesty and the late East India Company, 
have received a first and second instal- 
| ment ? 

|, Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
| in reply, that the Prize Roll had not yet 
| been received from the Prize Committee, 
| although it had been twice asked for, and 
/no distribution could take place until that 


| information was obtained. 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
INDIA.—QUESTION, 


Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, looking to the very unsatisfac- 
tory state of the telegraphic communica- 
tion between this country and India, the 
Government have taken any steps to es- 
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tablish a more direct system; whether the 
Government have opened any negotiations 
with any private Companies with this ob- 
ject; whether the Government has included 
in such negotiations the question of estab- 
lishing a direct telegraphic communication 
with the Abyssinian forces ; and, whether | 
the Secretary of State will inform the 
House what has been, or is likely to be, 
the result of any steps they may have 
taken in this matter ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
plied, that the telegraphic communication 
between this country and India was not all 
that could be desired, but he did not think 
that it deserved the description of being 
in a ‘‘very unsatisfactory state.”’ The 
average rate of the transmission of mes- 
sages during the first twenty days of Feb- 
ruary, vid Russia, was three days and nine 
hours, and by Turkey three days and eleven 
hours. Within the last week the average 
rate had been two days and twenty-two 
hours ; and individual messages had occa- 
sionally been received on the day of des- 
pateh vid Turkey and Russia, and fre- 
quently on the day following the date of 
the despatch. He might observe that steps 
were bcing taken, which he hoped would 
improve the existing lines of communica- 
tion, in consequence of a concession re- 
cently obtained by Messrs. Siemans and 
Co., from Prussia, Turkey, and Russia. 
Nevertheless, it would be an object of great 
interest and advantage to this country to 
obtain another line of communication vid 
the Red Sea. Whenever the attention of 
the Government of India had been called 
to the subject, they had admitted that 
another line was much to be desired; but 
it was not the opinion of the Council of 
India that they had a right to burden the 
revenues of India with any guarantee or 
subsidy to establish such a communication; 
and it was obvious that the expense of any 
line of telegraphic communication between 
India and England, if borne by Govern- 
ment subsidy or guarantee at all, ought to 
be borne, not by India exclusively, but 
jointly by India and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The principle laid down by the 
Imperial Government with respect to sub- 
marine telegraphs was that it was not fit, 
in the present state of submarine telegra- 
phy, to advise a guarantee or subsidy, but 
that it was better to give facilities in the 
way of surveying and in other modes. 
Such being the case, several proposals had 
been made to private companies, but they 
had led to no result, However, at the 





time of the Abyssinian expedition it was 
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brought under the notice of Government 
that the establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication between England and Mas- 
sowah, or whatever other point might be 
selected as the point of departure for the 
expedition, would be a great advantage ; 
and in consequence of the sense which the 
Government entertained of the importance 
of establishing, if possible, such a communi- 
cation, he entered into communication with 
the Directors of the Telegraphic Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Company, who were 
disposed to meet the Government in the 
most liberal spirit; but when their proposals 
came to be examined, it was found that 
it would not have been possible to estab- 
lish a submarine cable from Annesley Bay, 
so that it could be worked before January. 
Under these circumstances, the great ad- 
vantage of telegraphic communication, 
while the expenditure was organizing, 
would be lost, and, therefore, it was not 
thought advisable to incur the cost of 
laying a cable to Annesley Bay. It had 
been said, that the expense of doing so 
would not be lost, because that point was 
so much on the road to India; and the 
Government stated that if the Telegraph 
Construction Company would lay down a 
cable, the Government would willingly pay 
for its divergence to Annesley Bay ; but 
that suggestion was not adopted. Since 
then there had been proposals for the 
purpose of establishing telegraphic com- 
munication across Egypt, but every pro- 
posal made by the Government had broken 
down, on one ground or another, and it 
was not found possible to establish any 
telegraph line which would be satisfactory, 
in a reasonable time or at a reasonable 
cost. He might, therefore, say that prac- 
tically the intention to establish telegraphic 
communication with Annesley Bay was 
suspended or abandoned. He had re- 
ceived, on the previous day, a private 
letter from Sir Robert Napier, in which 
the gallant General said that the only way 
in which telegraphic communication could 
be established would be by a submarine 
eable down the Red Sea. Such a cable 
Sir Robert Napier thought would be de- 
sirable, as it would be laid down on the 
road to India; and with regard to the 
expedition it would be useful if the expe- 
dition were prolonged ; but, he added— 
and this was a most satisfactory part of 
his letter—that he had no doubt the expe- 
dition would be concluded in the present 
season. Therefore, Sir Robert Napier 
did not press the laying down a cable, in 
consideration of its advantage to the ex- 
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pedition, but chiefly on the ground of its 
forming a line of communication with India; 
but to encourage the formation of such a 
line by subsidy or guarantee was not the 
policy of the Government, but they would 
be very glad to see it established by pri- 
vate enterprize. | 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION, 


Committee of Selection nominated : — Sir 
Brooxe Brivees, Lord Joun Browne, Mr. Dun- 
top, Sir Witt1uam Hearucors, Mr. Wuirsreap, | 
and the Chairman of the Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
} 


LOCAL TAXATION.—OBSERVATIONS. | 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he rose to call the | 
attention of the House to the last Report 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
to the continuous increase of the burdens 
laid, and proposed to be laid, for various 
purposes, in London and elsewhere, on the 
occupiers of rateable property. He placed 
his Notice on the Paper with the feeling 
that it had become necessary to call at- 
tention to the financial part of the ques- 
tion, or there was otherwise a probabiility 
that metropolitan and municipal finance 
would come to a dead lock. Public opi- 
nion had determined that further progress 
in sanitary improvements was necessary, 
and the opinion had become general that 
the duties which were at present imposed 
upon parochial bodies were insufficiently 
and too scantily performed. A constant 
outery was heard that the Poor Law was 
not administered with sufficient liberality. 
It was also complained that the police 
were inefficient, and, from an answer given 
to-night, it did not appear that any dimi- 
nution of expenditure was to be looked for 
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under that head. The accommodation for | 
the sick poor in workhouses was most de- | 
fective, and it was necessary to carry out | 
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direction they could see that greater ex- 
penditure was unavoidable, while, at the 
same time, there was a desire that these 
improvements should be carried on not by 
means of Imperial, but out of municipal 
and local funds. The question, therefore, 
was, how these improvements could be 
carried out with the present limited re- 
sources at the disposal of the municipal 
and parochial authorities ? Were the im- 
provements to give way to the financial 
difficulty, or must the financial difficulty 
be got rid of for the sake of the improve- 
ments ? In a great part of the country the 
burden of the rates was so heavy that there 


Taxation. 


| was little possibility of carrying out further 


great improvements without re-casting, toa 
certain extent, the present system of muni- 
cipal and parochial taxation. He did not 
propose to conclude with a Motion, because 
he wished the question to be considered 
apart from the polemical controversies which 
arose when they got into the region of 
local government. Confining himself to 
the financial point of view, he wished to 
ascertain what were the burdens at present 
imposed upon rateable property in the 
country generally, its resources on the one 
hand, and the nature and extent of the ex- 
penditure on the other? A biue book was 
annually placed in the hands of Members, 
containing the Local Taxation Returns, 
and it professed to deal with the whole of 
the local taxation of the country. He had 
been very much disappointed on studying 
these Returns, because the more time he 
spent in their examination the more errors 
he found. There was such a chaos, in- 
deed, that it was impossible to ascertain 
the exact increase in the burdens of any 
district, town, borough, or local Board. 
After the poor rate, the county rate, and 
the highway rate, the next most impor- 
tant items of expenditure were those of 
Local Boards and of Boroughs, and Parlia- 
ment was so anxious that Returns on this 
subject should be made that a separate Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1860, requir- 


many important and expensive improve- | ing various Boards, under a penalty of £20, 


ments in that direction. The opinion was 
likewise gaining ground that further duties | 
might have to be undertaken by the local | 
authorities—for instance, that the education | 
of the poor should be defrayed in part at | 
least out of local rates. So, again, the | 
Bill of the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Torrens) contemplated the improvement of 
the dwellings of the poor by a machinery, 
which might possibly impose additional 
burdens upon the ratepayers. In every 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


} 


to make these Returns annually. Con- 
sidering that the local expenditure of this 
country amounted to nearly £20,000,000 
—that was to say, nearly one-third of the 
Imperial expenditure—it was most impor- 
tant that full, clear, and intelligible ac- 
counts should be placed in the hands of 
Members. There were 760 Loca! Boards 
in the country at present, of which num- 
ber only 161 made Returns in 1866. He 
should be glad to be informed whether the 
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penalties had been enforced in those cases 
where no Returns had been made. He 
desired to call the attention of the House 
mainly to two items in the Local Taxation 
Returns —the accounts of the Boroughs 
and of the Local Boards. It appeared in 
the account of 1865, that the aggregate of 
‘the Borough Rates”’ was put down at 
£300,000, but in a foot-note it was stated 
that those Returns had not been printed 
since 1855. What was the use of getting up 
an expensive blue book, when as regarded 
an important item like the total expenditure 
in Boroughs no fresh information was given 
between 1855 and 1867? Since 1855 
the Returns coming in every year were 
tied up in a bundle in manuscript and sent 
to the Library of the House, where any 
hon. Member might hunt through them if 
he chose. In 1866 the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire moved for a very im- 
portant Return to ascertain if possible the 
aggregate of Local Taxation. That Re- 
turn had been only just presented, eighteen 
months after it had been asked for, and 
probably much too late for the purpose for 
which it was intended. From the materials 
furnished to the Home Office by the va- 
rious Boroughs for the purposes of that 
Return, it appears, as stated in a note to 
the Local Taxation Returns for 1866, that 
the Borough Rate amounts to £1,700,000; 
while in the blue book, two years ago, it was 
put down at only £300,000. The fact was 
that no argument could be drawn from 
these Local Taxation Returns as they had 
them at present; and it was necessary to 
look at special Boroughs to find out what 
that taxation was. He had stated that the 
burdens of local taxation were increasing ; 
but he had found great difficulties in proving 
that statement because of the inaccuracy 
of the Returns. Of 211 Boroughs in 1856 
there were 169 which made Returns, and 
in 1866 only 75 did so. He had taken 
seven or eight specimen Boroughs at ran- 
dom from the blue book, and he found that 
in Bolton the borough rate in 1857 was 
£7,500, and in 1866 it was £10,500; 
while the debt had risen in the same in- 
terval from £188,000 to £270,000. The 
lighting rate had increased from £6,400 
to £11,000. In Birmingham the borough 
improvement rate had increased from 
£50,000 to £77,000, and the street im- 
provement from £2,400 to £8,000. In 
Manchester the city rate had increased 
from £72,000 to £90,000, they having in 
Manchester the great advantage of a profit 
of £20,000 a year from gas. The ex- 
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penditure of that city had increased from 
£117,000 to £150,000. In Bradford the 
accounts for 1856 were so indistinctly made 
up that it was impossible to institute a 
comparison ; but the debt had risen to 
£950,000. In Oldham the debt had risen 
from £18,000 to £120,000. In Warring- 
ton the rate had increased from £6,000 
to £10,000. He was sure the average 
increase over all the Boroughs considerably 
exceeded 30 per cent in the ten years. 
Thus far he had spoken of the borough 
rates, but a great part of local taxation 
was not imposed by municipal Corporations, 
but by so-called Local Boards, the number 
of which increased from year to year. 
Every town where improvements became 
necessary placed itself under the Local Go- 
vernment Act, and elected Local Boards. 
There were now 760 of those Local Boards, 
but only 161 had made Returns in 1866 ; 
and the consequence was that those Re- 
turns positively exhibited a decrease in the 
amount of therates. In 1863 the rates of 
the Local Boards were £500,000 ; in 1865, 
they were stated to amount to £380,000 ; 
in 1866, to £308,000. There was an ap- 
parent decrease every year, while the fact 
was there was a very large increase every 
year, and instead of the amount being put 
at £300,000 it ought to be £1,500,000 
at least. As far as he could ascertain, 
only one-fifth of the places had made Re- 
turns, and those were not the largest, but 
generally the smaller class of towns; if 
they multiplied the £300,000 by 5, taking 
the towns which had furnished proper ac- 
counts, as a fair average of the whole num- 
ber, the result was that the total ought to 
be £1,500,000. In 1863 Returns were 
made by 198 towns, and in 1866 by 161 ; 
but they were not the same towns which 
made Returns in the one year as made 
them in the other, and, in fact, the Re- 
turns were worthless. There were only 
eighty Local Boards, which made Returns, 
both in 1863 and 1866; and if they 
took the expenditure separately of those 
eighty Local Boards, they would find that 
there was an increase of 30 per cent 
in their expenditure. Indeed, the re- 
sult of the whole investigation he had 
made of these Local Boards, Boroughs, or 
other bodies was that their expenditure had 
in a comparatively short space of time in- 
creased at least 30 per cent. He now 
came to the debt of the local Boards. 
Those Boards were very large borrowers, 
and in the Local Taxation Returns the ag- 
gregate sums they had borrowed were pro- 
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fessedly given. In 1866 the aggregate | should like to know, to a corresponding in- 
debt was stated at £1,300,000; but on} crease of wealth and of the value of the 
examining into the matter he had found | lands and houses assessed? Was it not, 
that during the last sixteen years the Local | rather, fair to assume that a portion of the 
Boards alone—without speaking of the Bo- | increase was attributable to the screwing 
roughs—had borrowed £7,000,000; and/ up of the assessments by the overseers 
that money having been borrowed for| and landlords; and another portion of it 
periods of between thirty and fifty years, | to the cireumstance—which was no matter 
but a comparatively small portion of it| for congratulation—that the dwellings of 
could have been paid off. Within the| the working classes had become so scarce 
last two years alone they had borrowed | that rents had been run up, not to the 
£1,500,000, and the debt was increasing | public advantage, but rather to the public 
year by year; for in the first eight years | disadvantage? Supposing that had oc- 
£3,000,000 had been borrowed, while in| curred in the Tower Hamlets, and in the 
the last eight years £4,000,000 had been | East End of London generally, the over- 
obtained. He wished it to be understood | seers, under the pressure of increased ex- 
that he was not speaking against local im-| penditure, screwed up the assessment in 
provements or denying the necessity of that | every case, and that therefore the assess- 
expenditure, but only justifying his as-| ment showed an increase of rateable value, 
sertion that there was a continuous in-| could it be said that the ratepayers in such 
crease in the burdens placed on the oc-| places were better able to bear their in- 
cupiers of rateable property. He had dealt| creased burdens in such a case? He 
especially with. the Local Board rates and | thought they were less able to bear those 
the rates of the Boroughs, because they | burdens. It was perfectly true that part 
were the most difficult to analyze, the! of the increase in the country generally 
amount of other kinds of rates being given | might be the result of the increase in the 
more correctly. In the Return of the hon. | inherent value of the land, owing to drain- 
Member for East Gloucestershire, of which | age, better cultivation, the erection of new 
he had spoken, the aggregate amount of | houses, and other improvements ; and so 
local burdens in England and Wales was ‘far as it was due to such facts, and was 
stated at £15,000,000. But from in-| not simply due to a rise in rents, the coun- 
quiries he had instituted he found that| try was doubtless better able than before 
the Local Board rates included in that | to bear the burden of local taxation. Whe- 
aggregate taxation were not obtained from | ther such was the cause there were, how- 
any fresh source, but that the errors al-| ever, no Retarns to show, In the year 1826 
ready existing in the Local Taxation Re-| a Return was framed, in which land was 
turns were again incorporated in this new | | separated from houses, and from which 
Return. The consequence was that this | it could be ascertained how much fell on 
new Return was also incorrect, and they | each. He had not been able to find any 
were still unable to ascertain the correct | recent Return of that nature; but he 
amount of the total expenditure. By how | found from the Electoral Returns which had 
much the Return was incorrect it was | been lately published that there had been 
impossible to say, but he was sure it was/| an increase of £3,000,000 in the assess- 
wrong by, at least, £2,000,000, and that, | ment of property in the metropolis since 
instead of being £15,000,000, the local} 1856. About £1,000,000 of that amount 
taxation of England and Wales—exclusive | was furnished by the City, and no doubt the 
of tolls, pilotage dues, and harbour dues | value of the property there had been largely 
which were imposts of a different kind—| increased, owing to its being the great 
amounted to £17,000,000 sterling. In- | centre of business, as well as to the endea- 
elusive of this other kind of revenue it al- | vours which had been made to force up the 
most reached £20,000,000, At the same | assessments in that particular locality. 
time he must in candour mention that, | Taking, however, the remaining seven Par- 
while their local taxation had increased at | liamentary Boroughs which went to make 
that rate, there had also been a very | up the metropolis, he found that the in- 
large increase in the rateable value of pro-| crease in the value of rateable property 
perty. The amount of rateable property | had been greatest in the poorest and lowest 
in England and Wales had increased from | in the richest districts. That was a re- 
£60,000,000 to £90,000,000 since 1842. | markable fact. The rateable value in some 
But was the whole of that inerease in the | districts had been increased by industry 
nominal value of the property due, hej and trade; but in other districts it had 
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been increased because rents had been 
raised in places where the occupiers were 
least able to bear them. In Westminster 
the increase had been only 15 per cent, 
and in Marylebone 20; but in the Tower 
Hamlets it had been 35, and in Finsbury 
32. Thus it appeared that it was in the 
eastern quarters of London where the 
working classes chiefly resided, that the 
increase had been largest, and it was there 
that the screw of the overseer and the 
landlord had been most effectively applied. 
He would now turn to the Report of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, to which his 
Notice on the Paper specially referred. 
That Board published annually a document 
which they called an abstract of accounts, 
and he must be a clever accountant indeed 
who could obtain from that document a 
clear idea of metropolitan finance. In- 
deed, he doubted very much whether it 
was possible to obtain it at all. There 
were many accounts connected with the 
transactions of the Board with respect to 
which no information was conveyed in the 
abstract. The members of the Board were, 
no doubt, anxious to give the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject; but then they 
failed to do so, possibly, because they chose 
to follow slavishly one particular form of 
account, which was, to say the least of it, 
very unintelligible. There was no single 
account to show the annual receipts apart 
from their loans, and there were no means 
of ascertaining accurately the various kinds 
of expenditure. They mixed up what the 
French would term their ordinary and ex- 
traordinary income and expenditure. It 
was impossible to arrive at the real posi- 
tion of their finance. It was true that 
they published an expense estimate ; but 
then it was only an estimate of their 
outlay for ‘* general purposes.”” They fur- 
nished beforehand no detailed information 
to the ratepayers as to what they in- 
tended to do during the coming year, what 
improvements were to be carried on, what 
resources either from the sale of pro- 
perty or from rents lay at their command. 
The amount of their expenditure might, 
indeed, be arrived at with some trouble— 
their receipts and loans with greater trouble 
still ; but he defied anybody to discover 
from their accounts the extent of the pro- 
perty which they could make available. 
In Paris, on the contrary, the correspond- 
ing budget—to which he might point as a 
model of clearness, except in some par- 
ticulars which it might be deemed desirable 
to conceal—gave a list of every house and 
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of every plot of ground which belonged to 
the municipality. But it was not of the 
omission to which he had just invited the 
attention of the House in the accounts of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works that he 
had solely to complain. Its members 
seemed also to take a very curious view 
of their responsibilities, for they furnished 
no intelligible information as to their ag- 
gregate liabilities. They owed several mil- 
lions in connection with the Main Drainage 
scheme, yet that important item they alto- 
gether left out from the list giving their total 
liabilities. Why? Because, he supposed, 
they considered that the liability was co- 
vered by the 3d. rate which they paid into 
the Bank of England. As one liability 
was covered by one source of revenue they 
left both out of their accounts. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) had moved for and obtained a Re- 
turn, showing the sums which had been 
annually laid out by the Board, since its 
establishment, on the Main Drainage of the 
Metropolis and on the Thames Embank- 
ment, as well as the various other items of 
expenditure which they had incurred. The 
figures which gave the entire outlay had 
not been added up; he supposed because 
the hon. and gallant Member had not spe- 
cially asked for the addition; but on 
going through that process for himself he 
found that the total expenditure of the 
Board since 1857 amounted to over 
£10,000,000. To show how that ex- 
penditure had gone on increasing for 
years he might state that while in 1857 
it was only £90,000, it reached in 1858, 
£260,000 ; in 1859, £600,000; in 1860, 
£750,000 ; in 1861, £900,000 ; in 1862, 
£1,000,000; in 1863, £1,200,000; in 1864, 
£1,350,000; and in 1866, £1,970,000. 
It would be seen that while the rate of 
increase at first was slow, it had grown 
faster and faster every year. The total 
expenditure was £10,979,000; but he 
believed they had not even now got a com- 
plete Return. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had left out the word “* interest ’’ from 
his Motion, consequently the sum spent on 
interest had, he believed, been omitted 
from the Return. He gathered that from 
the following singular circumstance :—It 
appeared that the receipts from the Me- 
tropolitan Main Drainage rate were 
£5,165,000, while the expenditure was, 
in round numbers, £3,700,000; so that 
the receipts were much larger than the 
outlay. A portion of the excess was 
accounted for by the re-payment of debt, 
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which was not specified, and perhaps 
ought not to be specified, in the Re- 
turn; but there still would remain a sum 
of £500,000 whieh the Board ought to 
have in their possession, But if they had 
not spent it it ought to appear in their 
balance-sheet. The only balance, however, 
which he could find was one of £30,000 or 
£40,000, and he could not account for the 
difference unless it had gone to the pay- 
ment of interest. 
rect, the total expenditure would read— 
not £10,979,000, but some larger sum, 
which he had been unable to ascertain. 
This had been a case where the reeeipts 
were apparently in excess of the expendi- 
ture; but he would give another case from 
the same Return, where the expenditure 
was in excess of the receipts. The main 
sewers and ordinary expenses were put down 
at £2,641,000, and yet the total receipts 
under this head were only £2,000,000. 
Therefore, the Board had spent about 
£600,000 more than they had received. 


After the hon. and gallant Member had | 


been at the trouble of supplementing, by a 
private Return, the omissions and want of 


clearness in the public Returns, they were | 


still unable to arrive at the proper figures, 
In one case the expenditure could not be 
explained, nor in the other the deficiency. 
What were the real resources of the Me- 
tropolitan Board? It was important to 
answer this question, as then they might 
arrive at some kind of conclusion, as to 
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to further improvements—in other words, 
how much was really absorbed, and how 
far they must consider themselves unable 
to deal with desirable improvements, unless 
assisted by other funds. Irrespective of 
the interest on the Thames Embankment 
and the Main Drainage, as much as 
£100,000 out of the general purposes rate 
had to be devoted to the interest and sink- 
ing fund on small previous loans for 
minor improvements, and accordingly only 
£100,000 remained at the disposal of the 
Board to be spent. Of this £30,000 was 
absorbed in the expense of working the 
sewage; £20,000 represented the cost of 
administration ; £10,000 of the houseless 
poor ; (the fire brigade was not ineluded), 
and they kept over only £40,000 out of 
their whole revenues for the purpose of 
new works, while millions would be re- 
quired for such purposes. This miserably 
small sum was all that was available 
for metropolitan improvements ; and even 
that might be absorbed by additions to 
the main sewers. Such were the revenues 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; and 
now one word as to the expenditure, 
| On the Main Drainage they had spent 
| £4,000,000 ; on the Embankment and 
Mansion House Street, £2,500,000, be- 
| sides £1,500,000 which still remained to 
| be paid; £600,000 had been expended 
‘in making the new streets in Southwark 
,and Westminster; and £400,000 had 


been spent in general improvements. 
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how far they would be enabled, relying | £2,500,000 represented the administra- 
on these resources, to carry out those im-| tive and general expenses of the Metro- 
provements which were desired. The posi-| politan Board of Works since its first 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works | establishment in 1856. Now, how did we 
as regarded revenue was this—he took its | stand with regard to the Metropolitan 
ordinary revenue to be £600,000 ; it con- | Board of Works? What had they done? 
sisted roughly of three items of £200,000 | and what were they going to do ? They 
each. The Main Drainage rate yielded | had given them the Main Drainage—a 
£180,000 or £200,000. The General| most important and advantageous work. 
Purpose rate amounted to £200,000; and| So far as that work went he made no 
the Coal and Wine duties to a similar sum. | complaint whatever ; it was for the advan- 


These three items made up the ordinary 
revenue of the Metropolitan Board. But 
the Coal and Wine duties were absorbed by 
paying the interest and the sinking fund 
on the Thames Embankment; and they 
would be even insufficient for that, as they 
were told last year. Another £200,000 
paid the interest and sinking fund for) 








tage of the whole metropolis ; and it was 
perfectly fair that it should be paid by a 
rate on the whole metropolis. It was a 
great work, and he was glad it was exe- 
cuted. The next great work they had 
carried out was the Thames Embankment, 
which was to cost £4,000,000, and was to 
be paid for by the Coal and Wine duties, 





the Main Drainage, and there remained | which, in their incidence, were somewhat 
only £200,000 for the General Purposes | similar to a rate over the whole metro- 
of the Board. He wanted to know what} polis. Now, as regarded the Thames 
were the resources the Board had at pre-| Embankment, he admitted it was a great 
sent command, and still undisposed of, in improvement; but was it fair that it should 
order to see how much could be devoted | be paid for by a tax levied over the whole 
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metropolis? What, he asked, would be 
the view taken in Bethnal Green as to the 
Thames Embankment? Was Bethnal 
Green a portion of the metropolis? The 
answer of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would be, ‘‘ Certainly Bethnal Green is a 
portion of the metropolis ;” but the rate- 
payers might rejoin, “‘ We always thought 
we had been told that London was not 
like any other place, a single large city, 
but an aggregate of several portions little 
connected with each other. On this prin- 
ciple we have been left to maintain our 
own poor as a separate locality, and yet we 
are now to be taxed for improvements in 
other localities.” For certain purposes 
they treated London as a whole ; for other 
purposes they treated it as so many sepa- 
rate parishes. The argument he was glad 
to say was gradually shifting, and was now 
being put upon its proper issue—namely, 
the difficulties involved in a central ad- 
ministration, instead of the old contention 
that an equalization of rates would be un- 
jest to the landlords. Those difficulties 
must be overcome; for it was not fair, 
when an improvement was to be made, 
which might be thought most important 
by the wealthy, that it should be carried 
out at the expense of the whole metro- 
polis, while at the same time the burdens at 
the East End were to be borne partially and 
locally. That was clearly a system that 
could not be continued. The Thames Em- 
bankment was a great and a noble work ; 
but it was the expression of our wealth and 
prosperity. We said we were rich enough 
to pay for such a work to embellish the 
capital; but, if so, our wealth or the 
locality specially benefited should pay for 
it. He was glad to think that the feeling 
in favour of treating the metropolis as a 
whole was increasing. In the Bill brought 
in last year a step was taken in the right 
direction, and he hoped it would be further 
carried out. 

But there was another difficulty in gene- 
ralizing our expenditure for great works, 
and localizing other burdens. Every dis- 
trict retained its local instincts, and now 
considered itself entitled to a certain por- 
tion of the expenditure of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Their local interests 
must be guarded, they must have a fair 
share of money spent on their particular 
locality. This was perfectly natural, but 
what was the-result? Either injustice or 
waste. It was unjust to spend a great deal 
on one portion and very little on another 
out of the common fund, while other bur- 
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dens remained localized ; but it was very 
wasteful, on the other hand, to say that a 
district which did not want improvements 
so much, ought nevertheless to have the 
money spent on it, because of the pro- 
portion which it had contributed to the 
Board of Works. Local interests would 
be powerful, and money would be voted 
according to their pressure, instead of 
such expenditure being selected which 
would, generally speaking, be of the 
greatest advantage to the community. 
Such was the position of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The local burdens of 
London were about £3,500,000. The 
Committee on Local Taxation, presided 
over by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) had issued a most valuable Report, 
which stated the taxation of the metropo- 
lis at £2,800,000 ; but there was an error 
in the addition of £100,000, The correct 
amount would have been £2,900,000. 
However, the real aggregate he believed 
to be £3,500,000 ; because to the sum 
stated in the Report of the Committee 
must be added the Coal and Wine du- 
ties, and certain other items. The total 
burdens borne by the metropolis were 
not less than £3,500,000, ‘consisting, 
in round numbers, of the following items: 
—Poor rates, £1,250,000; local rates, 
£1,000,000 ; the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, £750,000; and the police, 
£500,000. Was it possible to effect 
any reduction in the expenditure under 
any of these heads ? The poor rates were 
likely to increase rather than to diminish, 
seeing that during the last two years there 
had been an increase in the pauperism of 
the metropolis of 20 percent. So far from 
the expenditure under the head of local 
rates being too great, complaints were con- 
stantly made that the metropolis was not 
sufficiently cleansed. It was of course 
impossible to hope that the expenditure of 
the Board of Works could be reduced, and 
it was equally impossible that the police 
could be maintained at a less cost than 
was at present incurred. There was no 
hope, then, of reduction in expenditure. 
On the contrary they must look for an 
increase, and if projected metropolitan 
improvements were to be carried out, they 
must provide more money. But the next 
question was, where was the money to 
come from? It was useless to speak of 
fresh improvements, unless they were pre- 
pared to face the question of where the 
money was to come from. He had heard 
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no suggestions on that point. In drawing 
the attention of the House to this question, 
he could not avoid touching on one point 
in the domain of political economy. It 
was frequently said that taxing the oc- 
cupiers of rateable property, was, in fact, 
taxing the owners of such property, and 
that it was useless to attempt to relieve 
the occupiers by reducing the amount of 
the rates, because the only result of 
such a proceeding would be to put so 
much into the pockets of the landlords, 
He admitted that if these burdens upon 
property were paid by the owner, he should 
make the same objection to continuing to 
lay all new burdens upon one kind of pro- 
perty; but he did not believe they were 
taxing the owner in laying on additional 
rates upon houses in the East End of 
London. The occupiers of rateable pro- 
perty certainly thought that they were the 
parties most deeply interested, because 
every movement to increase the rates was 
always opposed by them, and Government 
also were evidently of opinion that the 
occupiers paid the rates, inasmuch as they 
had founded their Reform Bill on the 
supposition that the occupiers paid the 
rates. Hon. Members must bear in mind 
that there was a marked difference be- 
tween the case of the owners of land and 
the occupiers of houses. In the case of 
rates upon land, it must be remembered 
that the taxed commodity could not be re- 
moved or increased, and that therefore any 
increase of rate fell upon the owner. But 
in the case of houses, though the house 
could not be removed when once built, the 
putting of capital into houses was optional, 
and would be affected by taxation on the 
commodity to be supplied. Adam Smith, 
’ Ricardo, and Mr. Mill all concurred in this, 
that the building rent in the case of houses 
was far more important than the ground 
rent, and that so far as rates fell on the 
building rent, so far they were borne by 
the occupier. Now, if that were true— 
if they came to that conclusion—the result 
would be that they were over-taxing one 
of the greatest necessaries of life of the 
working man. The fact was that the 
taxation of house property in London was 
reaching a point which most seriously ham- 
pered any improvements being effected in 
the dwelling-houses of the working classes. 
It was for this reason that he had gone 
into the political economy of the case. 
The question was—Did the occupier pay 
the rate or not ? for if he did, he was now 
taxed up to a point which was preventing 
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capital going into the building trade. The 
only margin lay in the quality of the house, 
and the builder would hesitate to invest his 
capital when he knew that the working 
classes could pay only a certain amount of 
rent, and that that would be absorbed by 
taxes. Where house property was taxed 
beyond a certain point, the quality of the 
house must deteriorate as compared with 
the rent paid. It was only possible for 
owners to make cottage property pay in the 
East End of London by neglecting sanitary 
arrangements, by permitting overcrowding, 
and by dealing with the property in a 
manner that was unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable to the community at large. It 
might be said that wages would rise, and 
would enable the working classes to pay 
the inereased rents. But competition in 
other towns less heavily taxed prevented 
that, still it was easy to understand the re- 
luctance of the working classes of the East 
End of London to work for Jess than a cer- 
tain amount of wages ; for they knew, and 
indeed alleged, that should they consent todo 
so, they would be unable to pay the heavy 
rents that were exacted from them. The 
present rate of taxation made it, in fact, 
a work of difficulty to house the population. 
He, for one, would not attempt to meet 
the difficulty at the public expense; but if 
anything could be done to re-adjust the 
taxation, the state of things might be im- 
proved ; at all events, it would not be ag- 
gravated or made worse. If more money 
were wanted, it would not be possible to 
raise it by an increase of the rates. That 
source of revenue was clearly already ex- 
hausted. No more could be raised from 
rates than was raised now. Again he 
asked, where was the money to come from? 
He might ask, could Paris teach us any- 
thing ? He wasafraid not. Paris was ex- 
tremely extravagant, spending £5,500,000 
in one year as ordinary expenditure, be- 
sides £4,500,000 as extraordinary expendi- 
ture —that is to say, £10,000,000 in one 
year, or as much as our Board of Works 
would spend in ten. £4,000,000 of this 
were raised by taxes, which would be 
utterly impossible in this country —he 
meant the ocfroi. We had, it was true, a 
little octroit of our own, which Sir John 
Thwaites, thinking that the people paid 
more readily where the tax was indirect, and 
hidden from their eyes, was anxious to in- 
crease—namely, the Coal and Wine duties. 
But, apart from them, when they con- 
trasted Paris with London would they con- 
sent to pay the same kind of octroi to any- 
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thing like the same extent? [* No, no! ’’] 
People pointed to the magnificent improve- 
ments which had been effected in Paris ; 
but they forgot that nearly every trade was 
being driven from that city in consequence 
of the enormous expenditure those altera- 
tions had occasioned, being met by a vast 
increase in the amount of taxation. After 
the octroi, Paris had another considerable 
source of revenue. They received more 
assistance from the Government than we 
had here. But, could we look for money 
in that direction? Would the State in- 
crease its contributions for municipal pur- 
poses? His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire would be too 
vigilant a guardian of the public purse to 
permit that, though he (Mr. Goschen) 
thought the tax on hackney carriages 
might ‘very well be given up for the benefit 
of the metropolis; but he much feared 
that we were shut out completely from Im- 
perial assistance, But there was a third 
resource, though a small one, which Paris 
possessed. On certain taxes levied for Im- 
perial purposes—such as the taxes on real 
and personal property, on licences, and on 
windows—a small percentage—a percent- 
age added to and not deducted from the 
Imperial taxes went into the municipal 
treasury. He did not see how we could 
avail ourselves of similar resources, though 
possibly there was to be found in the idea 
the germ of a plan which might be feasible; 
but it was too distant at the present 
moment ; and still they had to ask, where 
the money was to come from? He be- 
lieved there was a Motion before the 
House for the continuance of the Coal and 
Wine duties. But the proceeds of those 
duties had already been mortgaged as far as 
the year 1882 ; and, consequently, if their 
continuance were guaranteed even for ano- 
ther ten years the sum raised would be very 
small—so small, indeed, that it would be 
swallowed up in the first improvements 
contemplated by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, even if it should prove more than 
sufficient to defray the expenditure in econ- 
nection with schemes—the Bills for which 
had already been read a first time in that 
House. Then came the proposal, which 
had been introduced two years before, that 
arate should be made on the owners of 
rateable property in the metropolis. Now, 
that was a tax that would certainly relieve 
the occupiers to some exteunt—those, at all 
events, who possessed leases—though he 
doubted whether it would relieve those not 
80 protected, who held from week to week 
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or quarter to quarter. It was, however, a 
measure which appeared to be just in itself, 
and he felt sure that it would again come 
before the House. He thought it was but fair 
that those whose property would be benefited 
by the improvements should contribute to- 
wards the expense ; and though it might be 
argued that the tenant received the more 
immediate advantage, and should therefore 
be the party liable, it was evident that in 
the majority of cases the metropolitan im- 
provements conferred no immediate benefit 
either to the occupier or to the owner. He 
certainly could see no injustice in the pro- 
posal that those who derived enormous in- 
comes from the metropolis should contri- 
bute towards the improvements that were 
necessary. A further measure would be 
to couple a slight increase of the rates with 
the equalization of the rates all over the 
metropolis, When a man paid 7s. in 
the pound, it was very difficult to get him 
to consent to the imposition of even an 
additional 1d. ; but those whose rates 
amounted to only about 2s. 6d. or 3s. in 
the pound could bear an increase without 
any great hardship being inflicted. The 
difficulty arose from the East End being 
over-taxed, and that therefore you had no 
margin to deal with. He had heard it said 
that the middle and upper classes in the 
West End of the town on an average paid 
one-tenth of their income in the shape of 
house-rent. Taking the rates at 3s. in 
the pound, or 15 per cent on rent, it 
might be estimated that they contributed 
1} per cent of their incomes to municipal 
purposes; orgather, at the usual scale of 
assessment at two-thirds of the real value, 
1 per cent only. On the other hand, an 
artizan or a working man in the East of 
London paid one-fifth of his income for 
house-rent. Out of perhaps 25s. a week 
he would have to pay 5s. at the least for 
what was oftentimes very inferior accom- 
modation. The rates on that rent often 
amounted to 30 per cent ; and it might be 
considered that a person thus situated paid 
6 per cent of his income for municipal pur- 
poses, while 1 per cent only was paid at the 
West End. The rate, if equalized, would, 
he acknowledged, be high. It might be 
3s. 9d., or even 4s., but then it should be 
remembered that every additional 1d. would 
yield a revenue of £67,000 a year. He 
would, however, ask if there should be 
only one kind of property liable to taxa- 
tion to municipal purposes. Was it abso- 
lutely impossible that any other property 
besides house and land should be made to 
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contribute to local taxes? He feared he 
should frighten the House if he allowed 
the words ‘‘ municipal income-tax ’’ to 
escape from his lips; but if the House 
declared that other kinds of property should 
not be made liable, he could not see how 
further metropolitan improvements could 
be effected. He did not for one moment 
wish to shift existing burdens from one 
shonlder to another; but the difficulty of 
finding where the money was to come from 
was one that they must face if they wished 
to see the carrying out of improvements 
which were generally acknowledged to be 
necessary. Some would, perhaps, say that 
immediately a special tax was imposed for 
improving the metropolis the desire for 
improvements would cease ; but he did not 
think that feeling would be general, and 
even if it assumed any considerable pro- 
portions, there was still the impossibility of 
leaving London in its present state, staring 
them in the face. But the difficulty arose, 
how could a tax such as he had indicated 
be localized? He thought, if the prine’ple 
were once accepted, that he could make 
a suggestion by which such a resource 
could be made available. If Parliament 
and the country should decide it to be 
just that a tax, say of Id. should be 
levied upon income for municipal pur- 
poses, he would propose that it should be 
accepted, and the local community having 
been granted that 1d. should say to the 
State, ‘‘ We have a tax'that will be diffi- 
cult for us to raise, and you have one of 
similar value which we could collect with 
ease. Suppose we exchange ¢ we will give 
you that 1d. on the income tax to which 
you have assented as a just impost for 
municipal purposes, and do you give us 
the house duty.’’ The house duty amounts 
to £1,000,000; 1d. on the income tax 
would amount to a little more, and the 
house tax could very well be colleeted by 
local authorities. If a disposition existed 
on the part of holders of property to con- 
tribute towards the improvement of the 
municipality in which their houses were 
situated, the plan he proposed could, he 
felt sure, be easily carried out. He had 
not placed upon the Paper any string of 
Resolutions, but trusted the House would 
acquit him of having been vague in that 
which he desired to effect. He had raised 
the question as to where the money was to 
be found, and he had done his best to 
answer it, and also to show that there 
had been a continuous increase in the 
burdens of rateable property. He had 
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not embodied his views in Resolutions, be- 
cause he had thought it better that the 
matter should be discussed as a whole, 
apart from any question of local polemics, 
and when the House could consider dispas- 
sionately what had been the expenditure of 
the Metropolitan Bosrd, and what had 
been the return for it. They had come 
to the end of their resources, but they 
were only at the beginning of improve- 
ments which were absolutely necessary. 
They must make up their minds what was 
to be done, and where the money was to 
come from; and he trusted the House would 
not allow any financial difficulties to block 
the way of those progressive improve- 
ments in the metropolis which the omission 
of former callous and improvident genera- 
tions had imposed as a paramount duty 
upon a more prosperous, but also, he 
trusted, a more humane and conscientious 
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age. 

Cotonet HOGG thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the manner in which he had 
brought this question before the House, and 
said, that he was sure that the ratepayers 
of the metropolis were greatly indebted to 
him for the manner in which he had alluded 
to the unequal incidence of iaxation upon 
them. The Metropolitan Board had had 
their attention directed to the matter, and 
last Session they brought in a Bill in re- 
ference to it, and he hoped that on a future 
occasion they would succeed in remedying 
the evils that existed. He quite concurred 
that the owners of property should bear a 
certain proportion of the necessary taxa- 
tion, and the Bill of last year went a long 
way in that direction. Respecting the 
sums raised by the Metropolitan Board, it 
appeared that since its formation, eleven 
years ago, it had spent £11,646,972, in- 
eluding loans for works not yet completed, 
Of this, £98,457 was raised in its first year 
—1856—amounting to 2}d. in the pound 
of rateable property; in 1866, £391,897, 
or 6$d. in the pound was raised ; and last 

ear the total revenue of the Board was 
£455,358, or 73d. in the pound. In 1856 
the rateable property in the metropolis was 
valued at £11,283,663; in 1866 it was 
£14,524,542; so that if rates had increased, 
the power of bearing them had increased in 
a greater ratio. Then, comparing London 
with Paris, he found that the city of Paris 
paid £3 2s. 10d. per head by indirect 
taxation, independently of 17s. 4d. levied 
by the State, while Londoners paid only 
£1 per head. If it were said that taxation 
was increasing, what was got for the addi- 
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tional taxation certainly should be looked 
at. The works under the control of the 
Board had materially improved the City ; 
the Thames Embankment was progressing 
satisfactorily ; the Main Drainage would 
shortly be finished ; and it was satisfactory 
to know that during the last ten years the 
mortality had decreased 10 per cent, and 
the water of the Thames had become much 
more pure and wholesome. In addition, 
the Board had constructed Soutiwark 
Street, Garrick Street, removed Middle 
Row, and made many other improvements 
too numerous to mention; they had also 
formed Finsbury, Southwark, and other 
Parks. The expenses of the Board had 
been remarked upon; but in considering 
those items it should be remembered that 
a great many duties had been imposed 
upon the Board by Parliament, which had 
tended materially to swell them to their 
present proportions ; not the least expen- 
sive among these new offices were duties 
connected with the suppression of the eat- 
tle plague, others relating to gas, and the 
control of the Fire Brigade. Respecting 
the Fire Brigade, it was only necessary to 
compare its present condition with its state 
eighteen months ago to ascertain what the 
Board had done for it. Not only had its 
general efficiency been advanced, but its 
engines had been inereased from 36 to 111, 
the number of floating engines had been 
increased, and other steps had been taken 
to ensure the greater efficiency of the Bri- 
gade. He mentioned these particulars, 
not as matter of complaint against the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had dealt with 
the subject in a most temperate manner, 
but merely in justice to the Board, The 
right hon, Gentleman complained of the 
manner in which the accounts of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works were made up. 
He could only tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that those accounts were made up in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament; so 
that if there was any fault in the matter it 
lay at the door of the House of Commons, 
and not at that of the Board. He could 
assure the House that the Board were most 
anxious to discharge their duties efficiently, 
and to promote, as far as it was in their 
power to do so, the improvement of the 
metropolis ; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would only give them the benefit of 
his experience in accounts, they would be 
very happy to give every consideration to 
his suggestions. 

Cotone, SYKES, as a resident in the 
metropolis for over thirty years, had been 
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unhappily compelled to feel the system of 
taxation to which his right hon. Friend the 
Member for London (Mr. Gosehen) had 
called the attention of the House. Ile 
had been induced to inquire into the re- 
ceipts of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for several years past; and, as he had 
been unable to comprehend the annual 
statement of accounts issued hy that body, 
he had intended last year to call the at- 
tention of the House to the constitution 
of the Board of Works, its powers, and 
its mode of raising money for metropolitan 
improvements, with the view of showing 
that the latter was unsatisfactory, and that 
the subject ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee. As a preliminary to that step, 
he moved for a Return which he now held 
in his hand; but the difficulties were so 
great that it was not until after the lapse 
of a considerable time, and till the Home 
Secretary exercised in a proper manner the 
power vested in him, that this Return was 
made up and laid before the House. The 
reluctance with which the document had 
been furnished led him to think that it 
must have been about as agreeable to the 
Chairman of the Board as the extraction 
of a tooth was to most people. The Re- 
turn showed some extraordinary facts with 
regard to receipts and expenditure. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works was consti- 
tuted of deputies from the various vestries 
of the metropolis. These gentlemen met 
together one day in a week, and levied any 
amount of taxation they pleased, and the 
House could not at all interfere. If the 
vestries did not send in their respective 
shares of the amount so levied, the Board 
had power to compel payment of the money. 
This taxation had become so serious a mat- 
ter that it was now a crushing weight on 
the lower class of ratepayers, and could 
not be continued. The manner in which it 
had gone on increasing was extraordinary. 
In 1856 the precepts, or rate, levied on 
the City of London amounted to £5,550, 
and they had since been graduaily swelling 
until in 1866 they amounted to £13,680, 
or an increase approaching 300 per cent. 
In Marylebone, the increase was from 
£4,609 in 1856 to £11,599 in 1866 ; and 
in Paddington from £2,427 to £7,855, or 
314 per cent. In Shoreditch nothing was 
collected in 1856, but in 1857, £1,070 
was obtained, and in 1866, £4,034, nearly 
400 per cent; in St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green, nothing could be obtained in 1856, 
but £304 10s. 2d. was received in 1857, 
and in 1866 that amount had swollen to 
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£2,200, above 600 per cent ; and in St. 


John’s, Clerkenwell, the very focus of the la- 
bouring poor, nothing was obtained in 1856, 
but in the following year, £1,161 6s. 3d. 
was collected, and the amount in 1866 was 
£2,595 18s. 7d. The total amount re- 
ceived by the Board, including loans, had 
been £11,056,099 1s. 6d., or about 
£1,000,000 a year. How was the money 
spent ? He admitted that the Board had 
done good things: it had done great good, 
no doubt, in the Main Drainage; but one of 
its operations had been to make a very 
remarkable increase in the salaries of its 
officers. In 1856 the Chairman, Sir John 
Thwaites, got £1,500 a year, and now he 
had £2,000, an increase of £500 per an- 
num. In the Clerk’s department, the name 
of the first man that met his eye, Mr. 
Pollard, Clerk of the Board, represented an 
increase of £450 upon £350 a year, and 
there were twelve more clerks who had 
each had an increase. Mr. Bazalgette the 
Engineer commenced with a salary of 
£1,000, and now had £2,200. [Lord 
Joun Manners: Hear,hear!] The noble 
Lord cried ‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’ He must tel! 
him the ratepayers reciprocated the ery in 
a very different sense. Three other gen- 
tlemen, Messrs. Lovick, Grant, and Cooper, 
had had their salaries raised from £350 
to £1,000 per annum. This had reference 
to the Engineer’s department : and there 
were nineteen other persons whose salaries 
had been increased, varying from £75 to 
£286 4s. per annum. In the Architect’s 
department (thirteen persons), every indi- 
vidual but one had his salary increased— 
Mr. Vuliamy from £800 to £1,000 per 
annum’ In the Solicitor’s office, eight per- 
sons are employed, and the salary of Mr. 
W. W. Smith, the Solicitor, has been 
raised from £1,000 to £1,250 per annum. 
In fact, the annual salary of seventy-two 
persons has been permanently increased at 
the cost of the ratepayers, besides the in- 
erease of the daily or weekly pay of many, 
many others. He did not object to a fair 
increase for length of service; but when he 
found that salaries were increased by more 
than 100 per cent, it made him remember 
that he had been 16 yearsin the public service 
before he got an increase—hefore he got a 
company. But then he had been only a poor 
subaltern, and not aclerk in the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works. The portion of the 


Embankment from Waterloo to Whitehall 

was contracted for by Mr. Furness for the 

sum of £520,000, and was to have been com- 

pleted last August twelvemonth ; but Mr. 
Colonel Sykes 
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Furness became bankrupt and the work was 
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suspended. It appeared that Mr. Furness 
went through the Bankruptey Court, and 
that he made statements there which raised 
a storm in the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
In passing up and down the river, after 
the bankruptey of Mr. Furness, the hon, 
Member said he had occasion to remark 
what a limited number of persons were 
engaged upon the Embankment, and how 
little they seemed to have to do ; neverthe- 
less, in the accounts he found that eredit 
was given for extra time in 1865-6 and 
1866-7, to no less than eighty-seven persons 
in 1865-6, and ninety-two in 1866-7; some 
called assistant clerks, some special clerks- 
or clerks of the works, and some draughts- 
men; but he was told that some of the so- 
called clerks of the works were merely ma- 
sons. Security was taken for the completion 
of the works by Mr. Furness, and it became 
important to know what had become of 
these securities, and whether the amount for 
which they rendered themselves liable had 
been paid. As far as the execution of the 
work had proceeded, he had nothing to 
say against it; it was handsome, substan- 
tial, and in good taste, and it appeared that 
£378,634 out of the £520,000 had actu- 
ally been expended. The complaint which 
he made with regard to the Report was, 
there was a want of openness and ingen- 
uousness, and that all these facts were not 
plainly stated; nothing was said of Mr, 
Farness’s bankruptey, nothing about his 
securities, and nothing about the suspension 
of the works between Westminster and 
Waterloo Bridges. It would seem that the 
Metropolitan District Railway, from want 
of funds, were not able to complete their 
authorized portion of the works upon the 
Embankment, and that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would neither lend them 
money for the purpose, nor, in the ab- 
sence of these railway works, would they 
complete them themselves. A report of the 
proceedings of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works appeared upon this subject in The 
Times of Saturday, 25th January, 1868. 
He wished to know how long matters were 
thus to remain at a dead lock, to the damage 
of the public interests, and whether pressure 
upon the part of the House would not be 
brought to bear? Was the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to be allowed to refrain 
from carrying into effect all such arrange- 
ments as had been made, and would not 
the House compel the Board to see that 
the contract for the railway was proceeded 
with ? The House would learn with sur- 
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prise that the Board had borrowed in ten 
years £6,827,000; and that at this moment 
the outstanding sums against the Metropoli- 
tan Board amounted to £5,513,266 13s. 4d. 
Where was that money to come from ? 
Were they to have a permanent rate ? 
and why should they call upon living people 
to pay that deficiency? Why were we to 
pay for the comfort, convenience, and 
health of people yet unborn? If money 
was to be borrowed for the purpose of 
these improvements, why should not the 
rate be raised by annuities to extend over 
100 years? The Metropolitan Board of 
Works was practically an irresponsible and 
despotic body; its patronage was enor- 
mous; it had the stomach of the cormo- 
rant, and was endeavouring to acquire and 
to absorb every other power in the metro- 
polis. It had clutehed the Fire Brigade 
and Fire Escape Establishments, and was 
aiming at the Gas Companies; it was, 
in fact, an imperium in imperio, which 
ought not to exist to tax at pleasure the 
3,000,000 of the population of London. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the Members 
of the Select Committee appointed two 
years ago to inquire into this subject must 
feel extremely gratified at the speech of 
his right hon. Friend, who had so cordially 
endorsed their opinions and recommenda- 
tions. A Member of the present Govern: 
ment, having served upon that Committee, 
having devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to the subject, and having con- 
curred in the conclusions at which the 
Committee arrived, he had been led to 
hope that steps would be taken by the Go- 
vernment to give effeet to the recommenda. 
tions of that Committee. Unfortunately, 
at the close of last Session the House 
found itself very nearly at the point from 
which it had started. His object on the 
present occasion was to draw some prac- 
tical conclusions from the excellent remarks 
of his right hon. Friend. He quite con- 
curred with his right hon. Friend that it 
would be contrary to any recognized prin- 
ciple of taxation to continue a tax like the 
Coal tax, and thus to give to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works the power of making 
a charge which was not to take effect im- 
mediately but at the expiration of many 
years. If one principle had been insisted 
upon more than another it was that no- 
body should be allowed to raise money, un- 
less the incidence of the loan took place 
immediately, and the infraction of that 
principle by the Board of Works would be 
fraught with the greatest danger, as it 
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would encourage extravagance and with- 
draw the conduet of the Board from imme- 
diate observation. Impressed with this 
belief, his right hon. Friend had pointed 
out the necessity of finding some other 
source of taxation. This question had been 
discussed on several occasions, and the 
House had repeatedly affirmed and acted 
upon the view put forward respecting local 
taxation in the Report to which allusion 
had been made. Parliament had frequently 
recognized the principle that whenever a 
new charge was imposed, which came as it 
were by surprise on the occupiers of pro- 
perty, a portion of such charge ought to be 
borne by the owners. When he, as a pri- 
vate Member, introduced his Bill, all those 
stipendiary agencies of agitation, which were 
so well known to persons connected with 
the politics of the metropolis were imme- 
diately hired and set in motion, for the 
purpose of misrepresenting everything he 
had done or desired to do, and everything 
which the Committee had recommended. 
Meetings were got up, and men hired at 
2s. a head to attend them, in order to 
represent the opinions of the great owners 
of property and the persons of influence 
and station in the metropolis. These peo- 
ple entered their protest against the owners 
of property being subjected to taxation at 
the instance of a private Member of the 
House of Commons, and having voted re- 
tired to publichouses, where they received 
their reward. Then advertisements were 
inserted in the newspapers to give an im- 
pressive character to resolutions arrived at 
by this contrived machinery, and circulars 
denouncing the Bill were widely distributed, 
The most violent opposition proceeded from 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
Now he wished to direct attention to the 
circumstance that after the Report waa 
presented, the Corporation of the City of 
London took it into their serious considera- 
tion, and were so impressed with the justice 
of the views it contained that in the be- 
ginning of last Session they themselves 
introduced a Bill to empower them to levy 
a rate of 6d. in the pound on the owners 
of property. That Bill was most properly 
submitted to the Committee, which was re- 
appointed for the purpose of taking it into 
consideration. The Committee, however, 
came to the conclusion that the provisions 
of the Bill were extremely unjust to the 
owners of property in the City; as, if there 
were to be taxation for the general im- 
provement, it would be a hard thing that, 
in addition to the ordinary taxation, the 
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owners of property in the City should be 
subjected to an additional tax of 6d. in the 
pound to be applied by the Corporation. 
Accordingly that Bill was dropped, but no 
sooner had the Committee declared that it 
was inexpedient to levy 6d. in the pound 
than the Corporation, by every contrivance 
in their power, proclaimed the immense 
injustice of levying 3d. or 4d., which was 
the maximum of any rate to be levied uni- 
formly through the whole metropolis. No 
private Member had any chance of success- 
fully opposing the Corporation of the City 
of London, and it was therefore hopeless 
for him to proceed with his measure. But 
what was the present position of the ques- 
tion? The hon. and gallant Member for 
Bath (Colonel Hogg) who represented the 
wealthiest parish in London at the Board 
of Works, had this evening acquiesced in 
the expediency of the scheme which he 
had suggested, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the City (Mr. Goschen) 
had explained to the House the principles 
on which a tax should be based. Under 
these circumstances, it was a duty impe- 
rative on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take into his own hands a question of 
such vital importance as the regulation of 
what might be termed the general finances 
of the metropolis. The metropolis was al- 
ready under a great obligation to the right 
hon. Gentleman, because some years ago, 
at a critical period of metropolitan finance, 
he took a very wise view of the situation 
of affairs. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it would be better that he should himself 
deal with the finances, and show how the 
funds could be raised, after which the task 
of carrying out the works necessary for the 
public might be remitted to the Metropo- 
litan Board, And the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been amply rewarded for the 
course “he took, as experience showed that 
he had saved the metropolis from the ex- 
travagant waste of no less than £5.000,000. 
Encouraged by what he did then, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to take this 
matter into his own consideration, in which 
event he would doubtless receive the sup- 
port of the House. At present the finances 
of the metropolis were in the same state 
as the English finances were before Mr. 
Pitt established the Consolidated Fund. In 
the Committee he devoted much time to 
unravelling the accounts of the Board of 
Works extending over ten years, and he 
believed the Report gave a clear statement 
of the income and expenditure during that 
period. The result of the present system 
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of finance was that you had a Board, with 
the credit of the whole metropolis at its 
back, going about raising loans like a 
second-class railway company at a rate of 
interest which was perfectly extravagant 
when you considered the security. The 
proper mode of raising money was not to 
have separate debts chargeable on parti- 
cular funds, but to have one consolidated 
debt applicable to the whole metropolis. 
If the question were taken up by the Go- 
vernment in a large and comprehensive 
manner, he had no hesitation in saying 
that money could be borrowed at no higher 
a rate of interest than 33 per cent. A 
debt borrowed upon the whole property of 
the metropolis would certainly have as good 
a security as the Consols of the country. 
If they borrowed money to be re-paid by 
instalment in thirty years, the annual pay- 
ments would be reduced to a reasonable 
sum. There was, however, no analogy be- 
tween the taxation of London and Paris. 
In Paris there was a complex system en- 
tirely different from our own. For instance, 
taxation on property in France did not 
mean fixed property only, but included 
moveables, and the produce of certain taxes 
was distributed throughout the country in 
aid of local resources. The octroi was not 
peculiar to Paris, but extended throughout 
the entire municipal system of France. 
Again, the duties of the municipality of 
Paris were much larger than those per- 
formed by the municipality here. There 
was only one administration, which not 
only included all the expenditure upon 
roads, lighting, police, and improvements, 
but embraced education and poor relief. 
He had always urged the consolidation of 
our administration as far as possible, and 
a reduction in the vast number of officials 
who were maintained by the present sys- 
tem. In every district you had two Boards, 
two sets of officials, double sets of collec- 
tors, who largely enhanced the cost of ad- 
ministration. He hoped, in conclusion, that 
some benefit would arise from the discus- 
sion, and that the Government would adopt 
the policy which the late Government were 
prepared to have adopted—take the sub- 
ject of metropolitan finance into their own 
hands, and thus bring it before the House 
with all the authority which was necessary 
for dealing with it. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that the feeling 
that rates were bearing more than their 
due weight was not confined to London 
and its vicinity, but extended throughout 
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every county. In the country they had 
their fears, not only that there would be 
an education rate, but that the keeping of 
turnpike-roads and other burdens would 
be thrown upon the already overburdened 
ratepayers. If the rates of this metro- 
polis were to be supplemented by a new 
tax, as was suggested, the people in the 
country naturally feared that the same 
course would be pursued in respect to 
them, and that an Imperial tax would 
supplement the rates with which they 
were at present oppressed. He should 
feel it his duty to offer every resistance 
to any plan which would have the effect 
of imposing additional burdens upon the 
occupiers of rateable property in the 
country. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, the dis- 
cussion had shown that the limits of taxa- 
tion in this metropolis had been reached. 
From personal experience, he knew that 
the amount of suffering and distress arising 
from the inereased taxation placed upon 
the already overburdened taxpayers had 
become intolerable. In his opinion taxa- 
tion ought to be imposed according to the 
capabilities of the poorest parishes. He 
knew that many and many a ratepayer 
could only pay the imposts upon him by 
hard work and the greatest self-denial, 
and it was very unfair to increase the diffi- 
culties of that class of persons. As it 
was manifest that those who were to come 
after us would derive a much greater bene- 
fit than we could hope to do from any im- 
provements which might be effected, it 
was only right that they should defray 
some portion of the expense, and that the 
present occupiers should not have to bear 
the entire heat and burden of the day. 
The whole question of taxation ought to 
dealt with in a comprehensive manner, 80 
as to do justice to the metropolis and to 
the country at large. He had had so 
many representations made to him on the 
subject that he felt bound to say that any 
increase of taxation would press most se- 
verely on the taxpayers of the metropolis. 
Even the wealthiest parishes contained 
many poor, and they ought to be considered 
as well as the rich. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 24, 1868. 


MINUTES.}]—Sgrecr Commirres — On Private 
Bills appointed ; on Opposed Private Bills ap- 
pointed. 

Pusuic Bitts—First Reading—Court of Appeal 
Chancery (Despatch of Business) Amendment 
(20); Tenure (Ireland) (23); Public Depart- 
ments (Extra Receipts) * (25). 

Second Reading — Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act Continuance (18). 


NAVY—IRON BALLAST IN THE 
DOCKYARDS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, their 
Lordships would probably remember that 
about a year ago much was said about a 
quantity of iron ballast that was used for 
paving the dockyards, and of the great 
waste this was to the public service. He 
understood that this iron ballast had since 
been offered for sale ; and with a view to 
ascertain the value of the iron, it was his 
intention to move on Thursday next fora 
Return of the number of tons of iron sold, 
and of the amount of money received for 
them and paid into the Treasury. 


COURT OF APPEAL, CHANCERY (DE- 
SPATCH OF BUSINESS) AMENDMENT 
BILL—([.1. }. 

PRESENTED. FIRST READING, 


Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, the Act 
which the Legislature passed last year, to 
enable the Lords Justices to sit separately 
to hear appeals against decisions of the 
Master of the Rolls and the Vice Chancel- 
lors in certain cases, had led to some diffi- 
eulty. By the Act constituting the Court 
of Appeal, the Court was formed of the 
Lord Chaneellor and the two Judges of 
Appeal. The Court has the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chancellor, and an appeal lies to 
the House of Lords. The Lord Chancel- 
lor and the two Judges may, of course, sit 
together, or the Lord Chancellor may sit 
with one Judge, or the two Judges may sit 
without the Chancellor. The jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chancellor is reserved, so that 
he may hear appeals alone. The pressure 
of business was such that last year a Bill 
was passed in effect authorizing either of 
the two Judges to exercise the jurisdiction 
under the original Act, provided that no 
decree made on the hearing of a cause, or 
on further directions, shall be re-heard 
before the said Judges when sitting alone. 
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The object of the proviso was to prevent a 
single Judge of Appeal from hearing an 
appeal from another single Judge of a 
Court below where the cause had been re- 
gularly heard. It did not occur to the 
framers of this Bill that between the two 
Acts before referred to another Act had 
been passed, which enabled suitors, instead 
of resorting to the old practice of what is 
termed bringing a cause to a regular hear- 
ing, to move for a decree or decretal 
order, and thus save both time and money; 
and, where the motion is granted, the cause 
is as regularly heard as if the old practice 
had been resorted to. An appeal was soon 
brought to a hearing from a decree upon 
motion, and it was the opinion of the 
Judges that it could be heard by a single 
Judge of Appeal sitting alone. This was 
manifestly contrary to the principle of the 
new Act, and to give effect to the intention 
of the Legislature he had prepared a short 
Bill extending the proviso to decrees and 
decretal orders upon motion in like manner, 
as if they had been made on the hearing 
of a cause or on further directions. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
practice arose from the words of the Act. 
It was quite true that the Lords Justices 
and himself, when a question arose on the 
matter, came to the conclusion that the 
Lords Justices might hear separately 
appeals against decisions made on motions 
for decree ; but he had some doubt on the 
construction of the Act. It was very 
desirable to have those doubts removed, 
which would be done by the Bill of his 
noble and learned Friend, which, besides, 
had the great merit of being extremely 
short. 

A Bill to amend an Act to make further Pro- 
vision for the Despatch of Business in the Court 
of Appeal in Chancery—Was presented by The 
Lord St. Leonarps ; read 1". (No. 20.) 


TENURE (IRELAND) BILL—{n.t.] 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the question of land tenure in Ireland. 
He commenced by referring to the Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House, to 
which his Bill of last year upon this sub- 
ject was referred. In the month of July, 
that Committee unanimously determined 
to issue an imperfect Report, and to re- 
commend its own re-appointment this Ses- 
sion, in order that the inquiry might be 
resumed. The language of the Report 
was— 


Lord St. Leonards 
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“The subject-matter of the Bill is, however, of 
so much complexity and difficulty that they are 
of opinion that it is not possible for them, in the 
short period of the Session now remaining, to 
make such progress in it as to warrant them in 
recommending it at present for your Lordships’ 
adoption. The Committee have therefore deter- 
mined to report the evidence, together with the 
Bill in its ily i plete state, and to re- 
commend that the Committee be re-appointed at 
as early a period of next Session as practicable 
for the purpose of further considering it.” 





He did not recollect that any objection 
was made by any Member of the Commit- 
tee to that recommendation, which was 
moved by the noble Earl who represented 
the Government. He might say, however, 
that some Members of the Committee were 
of opinion that it would be well to draw 
particular attention to some of the state- 
ments made in the evidence, and to the 
conclusions to be deduced from them. A 
draft Report was prepared, and he should 
have been glad if it could have been laid 
before the House. One‘clause of the draft 
Report was as follows— 


“The Committee again direct your Lordships’ 
best attention to the entire evidence as now re- 
ported, and upon which they will not further en- 
large. A correct knowledge of the present condi- 
tion of the country is necessary in order to guide 
safely to future legislation. The assertions so often 
reiterated, to the effect that the tenant makes all 
the permanent improvements in Ireland, that the 
rents are extravagantly high, that a competition 
for land is encouraged by offering it to the highest 
bidder at the expiration of a tenancy, that evic- 
tions and changes of tenure are of frequent oc- 
currence, that no general improvement is taking 
place, and that a bad feeling commonly exists be- 
tween landlords and tenants, will probably receive 
correction from its perusal.” 


It was to be regretted that this clause was 
not published along with the evidence. 
What, he asked, was the condition of Ire- 
land now? There never was a time when 
it was less necessary to take extraordinary 
and novel action, with respect to the sub- 
ject of land in Ireland, than existed at the 
present moment. The condition of neither 
landlords nor tenants presented any extra- 
ordinary difficulty, and it was only the con- 
demnation of the existing law by Judges 
of the highest authority, and differences of 
opinion among them that created litigation 
and directed attention to its amendment. 
The evidence taken by the Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships which sat last 
year plainly showed the gross injustice, 
exaggeration, and absurdity of the state- 
ments made by agitators as to exorbitant 
rents exacted by landlords, and frequency 
of evictions in Ireland. It was not to 
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be said that evictions never occurred ; 
but it had been shown that they were by 
no means so common as had been repre- 
sented. Among other things it was shown 
that upon four estates, the rental of which 
amounted to £54,000, the landlords had 
expended, exclusive of money borrowed 
under the Drainage Act, no less than 
£142,000. A great deal had been said about 
tenant-right, and he desired to say nothing 
against tenant-right as it existed in the 
North of Ireland ; but the schemes of 
many of those who designated themselves 
advocates of tenant-right no more resem- 
bled the system of things which existed 
in the North of Ireland than did the laws 
as to landed property in the moon, if 
there were landed property, and laws re- 
gulating it, in that planet. The asser- 
tion was often made that if tenant-right 
existed in the South of Ireland there would 
be no evictions ; but the Returns which 
were obtained by the Earl of Belmore, 
although the information they furnished 
was not perfectly accurate as to the num- 
ber of evictions which really took place, 
showed at least that tenant-right had little 
or nothing to do with their frequeney or 
infrequency. He would compare two coun- 
ties in the North of Ireland—Antrim and 
Armagh—in which tenant-right prevailed, 
with two counties in the South—Cork and 
Clare. During the five years ending with 
1865, the number of civil bill ejectments 
in the county of Antrim, with a population 
of 378,585, was 1,101; while in Cork, 
with a population of 544,818, they num- 
bered only 1,483. In the county of Ar- 
magh, with a population of 190,086, the 
number of civil bill ejectments during the 
five years was 1,344; and in Clare, with 
a population of 166,395, it was only 781. 
The last volume of the judicial statistics 
exhibited facts which were equally remark- 
able. It was generally said that Ulster 
was @ Very prosperous province, and that 
Munster and Connaught were in a state of 
great misery and poverty. Now, he could 
not altogether admit the accuracy of such 
statements, for if their Lordships would 
look at the judicial statistics for 1866 they 
would find that there were in the province 
of Ulster 1,190 ejectments during the year, 
while in Munster there were only 771, and 
in Connaught only 619. Thus it would be 
seen that ejectments were more frequent 
in those parts of the country where tenant- 
right prevailed than in those where it did 
not. If any rule of political economy was 
admitted to be sounder than another, it 
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was that the introduction of capital into a 
poor country would increase its prosperity, 
by increasing labour and giving means of 
living to the population, and it was one of 
the arguments put forward in favour of 
limited liability that it would enable com- 
panies to provide by association large capital 
which was necessary to make improve- 
ments in any business and in any country. 
What, however, would be the effect of the 
revolutionary propositions which had been 
made by Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill with 
respect to the mode of dealing with land 
in Ireland? Their propositions amounted 
to neither more nor less than to turn 
out all the men of capital in Ireland, in 
order to put in a class of peasant pro- 
prietors who had no capital. One pro- 
posal was that every tenant of a small 
holding should have a lease of sixty years 
as against his landlord, while the occupiers 
of large farms at high rents were to have 
a lease of sixty years imposed upon them. 
It was said that the carrying out of such 
a scheme would confer great benefits on 
the country. Such a proposition was ab- 
surd. Indeed, it was generally acknow- 
ledged, as could be proved by the evidence 
of men who knew the country well, that in 
many parts of Ireland the tenants were 
not much in favour of obtaining leases at 
all, and certainly would not consent to pay 
anything for them. But supposing for a 
moment the proposition for the purchase 
of the land of Ireland by the Government 
were entertained, what, he asked, would 
be the condition of the farmers? He be- 
lieved the notion of those_who wished to 
disturb the present system was that the 
holdings of the farmers of Ireland were all 
very small, varying from thirty acres to 
half an acre. He should like to hear the 
notion of the Government with respect to 
the manner in which the large farmers 
could be dealt with. Was the House aware 
that one family alone inZIreland paid from 
£30,000 to £40,000, and indeed he be- 
lieved from £40,000 to £50,000 a year 
in the shape of rent for their holdings ? 
Were the Government prepared to call 
upon tenants with such a holding to pur- 
chase it at the rate of twenty years’ 
purchase? Why it would amount to 
£1,000,000. How could they expect one 
family to procure such a sum? The ac- 
counts they had as to the resources of 
the Irish tenantry were extremely con- 
tradictory. One day they were told that 
they were in a state of pauperism, and 
next day they were informed that they 
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had £17,000,000 in the bank. It was 
well known that the effect of breaking up 
large holdings, and allowing the land to 
pass into the possession of small proprie- 
tors, was to increase the rents, whereas 
the large landed proprietors were content 
with smaller rents, and yet a proposition 
was gravely put forward to oust the 
great landlords in order to create a class 
who would infallibly raise rents upon 
tenants. He would now direct the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to a very gratifying 
account of the improvements being made 
in Ireland. It was contained in a Report 
made by Mr. Adams, the American Minis- 
ter, to his Government in September, 1865. 
That Report referred chiefly to a tour 
through the North of Ireland; but the 
remarks of Mr. Adams were also applica- 
ble in a modified form to the central and 
eastern portions of thecountry. He said— 

“*] have not seen anywhere in England more 
indications of comfort, plenty, and general good 
condition than are to be found in that portion 
of the northern province through which I have 
passed. Neither did I observe in the populous 
towns more instances of poverty and destitution 
than are to be met with anywhere in correspord- 
ing places in the three kingdoms, with the ex- 
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cupiers, having become a proprietor, made 
money and wanted to sell his land, if he 
was to be restricted to a market in which 
all the intending purchasers were oc- 
cupiers, it was clear that he would be 
obliged to sell at a depreciated price that 
for which he himself had paid the full 
value. They were told that occupying 
proprietors were the best farmers in the 
world ; but he would ask their Lordships 
whether that class of agriculturists were 
the farmers who had improved the breed 
of cattle, or who had introduced steam 
ploughs and steam thrashing machines, 
and made those other improvements in 
farming which had rendered the soil more 
productive with a less expenditure of 
manual labour? Mr. Mill bad justified 
'his proposition for the establishment of 
|@ peasant proprietary by the example of 
| Belgium. If, however, they turned to 
| that country they found that the principal 
portion of the agricultural work was per- 
formed by women, and there was no 
|sign of the energetic improvement by 
| the expenditure of capital in the ap- 
|plication of steam or other machinery, 

Through 





| such as was evinced in Ireland. 





epti erha . Ww . The sa ° : ‘ 
pe ge 3 Wahl ig Me og es aaah | whose instrumentality, he asked, was it 
, |that the steam plough, steam thrashing 


qualified degree, of the central and eastern region, | : a , . 
including Dublin and its vicinity. Although the | machines, and improved agricu'tural imple- 
prosperity is not so much marked, and the poverty | ments which were now to be seen in Ire- 
is more apparent, the aspect of the dwellings, the |},.4 had been introduced? Could any- 


cultivation of the lands, and the substantial con- | ae | : he dei f tl 
dition of the middle classes all combine to disprove | body deny that it was the doing of the 


the presence of suffering much beyond the ave- | landlords ? In Belgium they might perhaps 
rage in most nations of the Old World.” see in a whole village one single horse 
The wretchedness that Mr. Lawrence de-| thrashing machine, while all the other 
scribed, instead of being universal, ap- | agricultural implements were of the rudest 
peared to be confined to one portion of the character ; yet the Belgian peasantry 
island. He thought that after such a| were held up as being superior to English 
statement as that, they might dispose at| and Irish farmers, He had avoided going 
once of the revolutionary propositions which into the question of the political condition 
had been made to foreibly deprive the land-| of Ireland; but before sitting down he 
lords of their existing right of ownership. | thought it right to say that Ireland never 











Mr. Mill had suggested that there should 
be a Commission appointed to value all the 
landed property in Ireland ; but the labours 
of such a Commission must necessarily be 
very protracted, as the number of holdings 
in that country was no less than 600,000, 
according to the estimates of the best sta- 
tisticians. He understood Mr. Bright’s 
proposition to be that the tenant, on 
being converted into a proprietor, should 
pay the present landlord the full value 
of the land. If this was so, he ap- 
prehended the tenant would have a very 
bad bargain; for according to Mr. Bright’s 
plan, no one was to hold land but an 
occup’er. But, suppose one of those oc- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


| had been more free from agrarian disturb- 
| ance than she had during the last year. 
, The absence of crime in Ireland was really 
_marvellous, not by comparison with the 
‘state of things in that country at any 
| former period, but by comparison with the 
| state of things among any other population 
/of equal numbers in any other country 
‘on earth. He thought that the Minister 
whose duty it would be to ask their Lord- 
ships to continue the suspension of the 
| Habeas Corpus Act would tell them that 
only very few of the farming class had 
| identified themselves with the Fenian 
movement. Undoubtedly it was alleged 
that some of the farmers had shown a cer- 
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tain amount of sympathy with the Fenians; 
that they had taken no active part in 
apprehending offenders and endeavouring 
to put down the movement. But let their 
Lordships just consider the temptations of 
such sympathy to which the people in 
the rural distriets were exposed. These 
were temptations which it was hard for 
those who were subjected to them to 
entirely resist. The small farmers were 
told by agitators, and read in the papers, 
that they were going to be put in posses- 
sion as proprietors of the land which they 
now farmed and paid rent for. Some such 
conversation as this took place — “ Did 
you hear the good news? You are going 
to be put into possession of the land. You 
need not trouble yourself much longer 
about the rent.’’ *‘ Howis that?” ‘The 
philosophers in England have found out 
that the tenants ought to have the land, 
and the Government are going to give it 
to you. It is all owing to the Fenians.” 
‘** How can that be? I read in the paper 
the other day that the heads of the Fenians 
in America were selling our land, and I 
was thinking to myself whether I'd like 
my Yankee landlord as well as my Irish 
one.’ ‘Oh, that’s not it at all. The 
English Government are so frightened 
about the Fenians that they are going to 
give you the land and put an end to 
the rebellion.’’ Jt was not unnatural that 
the tenant farmers to whom such news was 
communicated should say ‘‘ More luck to 
the Fenians.” To put an end to such 
delusions his Bill, or some measure like it, 
ought to be passed by Parliament. He 
believed there was no honest man, whether 
landlord or tenant, who did not feel that 
the tenant ought to be fully compensated 
for any improvements he made in the land, 
and should be protected in his holding so 
far as was consistent with a due regard for 
the rights of the landlord and with the 
proper cultivation of the Irish soil. There 
was no oceasion for a revolution. This 
year rents had been easily collected and 
most cheerfully paid in Ireland; profits 
had been made by the farmers ; and this 
year the landlords had had less trouble 
than, perhaps, at any former period. If 
Parliament only endeavoured to improve 
the system of letting by such means as he 
ventured to submit for their Lordships’ 
consideration, he felt no doubt that Ireland 
would progress, and the tenants would 
become contented and happy. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving the first 
reading of his Bill, 
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Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he had no 
desire to enter upon a discussion on the 
Irish land question. There was no ques- 
tion before the House, and no conclusion 
could be come to. He, however, thought 
this was a very good time to promote any 
measure to remove, as far as possible, any 
objection to the existing relations between 
landlord and tenant in that country. But 
he must eall their Lordships’ attention to 
the fact that the evidence taken on this 
subject disclosed a very different state of 
things from that which was generally sup- 
posed to exist. From that evidence it 
would appear that landlords and tenants 
were on the best terms. It also showed 
that the landlords laid out many thousands 
of pounds in building houses and making 
other improvements which tended to the 
advantage and comfort of the tenants. 
There was no doubt, however, of the ex- 
istence of much agitation on the land ques- 
tion. There was a feeling of uneasiness 
which must prevent things from going right 
if there was no other obstacle to their 
doing so. But before the Bill of the noble 
Marquess came on for a second reading, it 
would be well to consider if provision had 
not already been made by Parliament for 
what this Bill sought to effect. So late as 
1860 two Acts were passed, one in relation 
to the tenure of land in Ireland, and the 
other having more direct reference to the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
that country. They had a common design, 
though their provisions were different. It 
appeared to him that nothing had oceurred 
since 1860 with reference to the tenancy of 
land in Ireland to make further legislation 
necessary, unless it could be shown that the 
Acts now on the statute book did not reach 
every difficulty. The first of the Acts to 
which he referred provided for improve- 
ments by the landlord and for improve- 
ments by the tenant, and it contained pro- 
visions for the acquiring of leases. The 
Bill introduced by the noble Marquess did 
not provide for more, except as regards 
binding remaindermen by the grants of 
tenants for life, which will require great 
consideration. The other Act of 1860 
was not only valuable for its own provisions, 
but as a digest, admirably made, of the 
existing law between landlord and tenant, 
and a sehedule of every previous Act 
repealed or affected by that Act. The 
date and chapter were carefully given in 
every instance. But what did the present 
Bill propose? By a single provision, and 
without any express reference whatever, it 
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proposed to unsettle the whole of the exist-| tion of his tenancy. The noble Lord then 
ing law. Before dealing with the question | referred to the mode in which leases and 
in such a spirit, the defects, if any, exist-| compensations are managed in England ; 
ing in these two Acts of 1860, which pro-| it was worthy of consideration whether the 
fessed, and did, in fact, attempt, to make, plan might not work well in Ireland. He 
a regular and business-like settlement be-| disclaimed any intention to force upon 
tween landlord and tenant, ought to be| Ireland a plan merely because it operated 
pointed out. If, therefore, this Bill were | well in England. 

referred—as he presumed it would be—toa| Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY, as a 
Select Committee, he hoped the noble | Member of the Committee which consi- 
Marquess would be prepared to point out | dered his noble Friend’s Bill last Session, 
in what respects those Acts of 1860 had | said, he desired to say a few words, not 
failed. It was proposed that all the lettings | only on the present Bill, which resembled 
in Ireland should be by lease, or, at least, | that of last year, but also to speak on the 
that the conditions of tenure should be re-| subject generally. The noble and learned 
duced to writing. But there were tens of | Lord who had last spoken had done good 
thousands of tenants in Ireland who would | service in calling attention to the difficulty 
not take a lease, because they would not | which would arise in endeavouring to create 
incur the necessary expense. A gentle- la complete code of law as regards land in 
man was examined before the Select Com- | Ireland. Without careful examination the 
mittee upon this very question, and stated | | new enactment would clash with existing 
that he had got in his office a high pile of laws, which should be repealed, if it were 
leases and counterparts, all duly executed desired to repeal them, not by general 
by both landlords and tenants, but he could | words, but by express provisions. Those 
get nobody to take them away because they | | not learned in the law who were on last 
would not pay the expense which had been | year *s Committee had considerable diffi- 
ineurred in stamping them. Their Lord- | culty—he himself found insuperable diffi- 
ships might, perhaps, gather from this story culty—in drawing repealing clauses. He 
what was the reason why the Act of 1860 did not know whether his noble Friend 
had failed. Yet the noble Marquess proposed (the Marquess of Clanricarde) had ever 
to repeat the same enactment, and to en- | fully stated the provisions of his Bill; but 
force it by a singular penalty. Because | he would doubtless forgive him if he gave 
there were tenants that would not take) his view of them. The Bill had four ob- 
leases the noble Marquess proposed to jects, setting aside subsidiary provisions. 
punish their landlords, by depriving them | In the first place, it provided that all agree- 
of the simple remedy he proposed to create, | ments for letting farm lands should, as far 
and by making them have recourse to more | as possible, be in writing. His noble and 
expensive tribunals. The reason a tenant | learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) would 
was unwilling to accept a lease was plain | pardon him for saying that he had fallen 
enough, “If I take a lease for twenty | into an error when discussing this part of 
years,” he reasoned, “the landlord will | the Bill, because he argued as if the Bill 
know as well as I do when the term ex-| required the granting of leases, and by 
pires, and will insist on a re-valuation ; but | “ leases” he evidently meant agreements 
if Lam only a tenant from year to year, | for a term of years. The Bill, however, 
my family and I will remain on at the same | did not propose to force such agreements 
rate, and he will think nothing whatever upon either landlord or tenant, but simply 
about it.” One of the most extraordinary | required that all land, whether let for a 
provisions contained in the Bill, however, term of years, or only from year to year, 
was that with regard to the planting of or even for a shorter time than a year, 
trees, which were to become the property | should be let under an agreement reduced 
of the tenant if planted under certain con- | to writing, and that if no agreement in 
ditions, one of these being that there should | writing was come to within a certain pe- 
still be seven years unexpired of his lease, riod then the landlord should be able to 
or one life in the lease remaining —a take advantage of that special procedure 
life which might at that very time be created by the Bill, which might be de- 
eighty or ninety years old. Let any noble! scribed as its second set of provisions. 
Lord say how he would like to get up some | These proposed that a Court should be 
morning and find a tenant planting oak | established, simple in its procedure, to 
trees all over his estate, which the tenant | which all differences between landlord and 
might either cut down or sell on the expira- tenant should be taken. The third object 


Lord St. Leonards 
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of the Bill was to enable landlords to grant 
leases, and to deal more freely with their 
estates than the law would now permit 
them, an object which all persons who 
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‘roads, drainage, and the like, which in 
England were usually executed by the land- 
lord. If in Ireland the landlord could not 
| let his land if the permanent buildings on 





had dealt with the question thought desir- | it were not in good repair, the ease would 
able. The fourth object of the Bill was | be very different; but in the South and 
to enable tenants to obtain compensation | West of Ireland, permanent improvements 
for improvements they might have made. were constantly executed, not by the land- 
Before going further he wished to notice lord, but by the tenant. And it should be 
what his noble Friend had said as to the remembered that it was always intended to 
relations subsisting between landlord and limit the claim for compensation to charges 
tenant in Ireland. As his noble Friend had on account of permanent improvements 
spoken from actual experience, he should | only. There was, however, one point of 
not think of setting up an opinion against | great difficulty, and one in regard to which 
his; but he asked whether it was not a | he freely admitted that the Bill of the late 
fact that a great difference existed between Government was defective. There must 
the number of years’ purchase obtainable | be some mode of registering the improve- 
for agricultural land in England and Scot- | ments, so as to prevent claims from being 
land, and for similar properties in Ireland ? | made for work which, in point of fact, had 
Was not twenty years’ purchase regarded | never been executed. Before sitting down 
as a very fair price for land in the South lhe desired to say a word or two on other 


and West of Ireland; would not land simi- 
larly cireumstanced in England sell for as 
much as thirty years’ purchase, and if that 
were so could any one deny that the condi- 
tions under which persons hold land in Ire- 
land caused it to be estimated less highly 
than in England and Scotland? This 
granted, did it not follow that the condition 
of agriculture in Ireland demanded the 
special attention of Parliament ? Without | 
objecting to the general tenour of his noble | 
Friend’s Bill, which was chiefly permissive, 





schemes which had been proposed to amend 
the defective relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland on a very large, and as 
some said, revolutionary scale. He did 
not scout a scheme because it had been 
styled ** revolutionary ;” the subject was 
so important that all schemes demanded 
careful examination. But any scheme for 
handing over the land to the existing tenants 
at the present rents, whether accompanied 
or not by measures of compensation to the 
landlord, seemed to him to be a scheme to 


and not likely to lead to evil, he thought | which Parliament would not consent, and to 
the clauses providing compensation to te-| which it was not desirable that Parliament 
nants for improvements were insufficient. | should give its assent. He based his ob- 
His noble Friend proposed only that land- | jection, not on any general abstract oppo- 





lords and tenants should have power to 
enter into compensation agreements. Some- 
thing more than this was necessary, and | 
he (the Earl of Kimberley) believed it | 
would be found advisable to enact some 
measure similar to that which was sug- 
gested by the late Government. He 
thought it would be found consistent with 
justice and expediency to establish that 
wherever no special agreement had been 
made between the landlord and tenant, pro- 
hibiting the tenant from making improve- 
ments, the general law of the country should 
by some means secure to the tenant compen- | 
sation for any improvement he may have 
made. And when speaking of compensa- 
tion for improvements, he desired to remind | 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord St. | 
Leonards) that he was not referring to pay- | 
ment for manure or for root crops, for which | 
in England the tenant was paid in a manner | 
satisfactory to both parties, but to per-| 








| 


manent improvements, such as buildings, | 


sition to this scheme, but upon practical 
reasons. One proposal that had been put 
forward by a very eminent man was that 
the landlord should have the option of re- 
ceiving an equivalent to the rent in Con- 
sols, if he were not disposed to continue 
to hold the land at such a fixed rate as it 
might be valued at by the State. But he 
would ask their Lordships whether they 
thought that if such a scheme were carried 
into effect it would really be calculated 
to improve the existing relations between 
the Irish people and the English Govern- 
ment? That was the test to which any 
such scheme must be brought. Admit, 
even, that the dissatisfaction which pre- 
vailed in many parts of Ireland was such 
that it required little short of what might 
be termed a revolutionary measure to allay 
it, the effect of this measure would be to 
hand over a considerable amount of land 
to the English Government, who would thus 
become the direct landlord, and would have 
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to collect the rents from the peasantry, and 
to evict them if the rents were not paid. 
Was it not as certain as anything political 
could be that, so far from removing dis- 
affection, such a scheme would have the 
effect of increasing it? The Irish land- 
lords would naturally part with the worst 
portions of their estates, and the tendency 
of the measure would obviously be to 
strengthen the sympathies of the population 
with Fenianism ; because the farmers who 
had become the direct tenants of the Go- 
vernment would, if they could succeed in 
getting rid of the Government, get rid of 
their landlord also. Other objections might 
be stated; but those which he had just 
urged seemed to be so fatal, that, with 
every respect for the author of the mea- 
sure, he thought the sooner it was generally 
known that no party in Parliament or in 
the State was likely to entertain the pro- 
position, the better would it be for the 
relations existing between the two coun- 
tries. With regard to the scheme for giving 
compulsory leases of sixty years, it seemed 
to him also open to most serious objections, 
and to be one which Parliament was not 
likely to entertain. Land might be increased 
in value in other ways than by the improve- 
ments of tenants, such as by the establish- 
ment of new markets, the growth of towns, 
and the establishment of railway communi- 
cation ; and yet by this scheme the land- 
lord would be deprived for sixty years of 
all advantage from such increase. He did 
not believe that any such indiscriminate 
and sweeping measures could have any good 
effect in Ireland or elsewhere. The nature 
of the disease was not such as could be 
eured by such measures; on the contrary, 
they would produce greater dissatisfaction 
than existed at the present moment. The 
circumstances of the land differed widely 
in different parts of Ireland, and the posi- 
tions of the landlords and tenants were 
not the same; so that if all were dealt 
with by the same measure, although no 
doubt great advantage might acerue in 
some cases, great injustice would be done 
in others. It would be much more agree- 
able if they had to deal with a state of 
things in Ireland for which some remedy 
could be suggested that would have the effect 
of transforming that island at once into a 
thriving and prosperous country; but as he 
did not believe in any scheme of so Utopian 
a character, he thought they would do well 
to be contented with less ambitious endea- 
yours. To any measure, however, which 
might be calculated to improve the rela- 
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tions between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land, from whichever side it might come, 
he should be happy to give his most 
cordial assent. Meanwhile, he could not 
help remarking that he had hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
taken this opportunity of announcing the 
policy which they intended to pursue with 
regard to Ireland. When called upon, as 
they were to be, to sanction the continuance 
of coercive measures, they were, he thought, 
entitled to such an explanation. He trusted, 
at all events, that when that measure came 
forward for discussion the explanation 
would be afforded. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: No 
one has a better right to be heard on this 
subject than the noble Marquess who has 
introduced this Bill; but I can only vow 
give him much the same answer that was 
given last year—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no inclination, at this 
progress of the Bill, to oppose it. The 
noble Marquess has acted wisely, I think, 
in following the course he pursued last 
Session, and proposing to the House to 
continue the Committee, which no doubdt 
elicited last year evidence upon the subject 
of a most important character. I believe 
the noble Lord proposes to read the Bill 
a second time some day this week, and 
whilst the Government offers no opposition 
to the Bill in its present stage, we reserve 
to ourselves entire liberty to support the 
Bill or oppose it, entirely or in part. I 
shall say no more on this subject at this 
moment, and with respect to what the 
noble Earl who has just sat down has said 
with regard to the policy of the Govern- 
ment with reference to Ireland, I may . 
add, following the rules of the House in 
not having had any notice given of the 
important question, that I decline this 
evening to give any information upon the 
subject. Your Lordships will not, how- 
ever, have long to wait for information on 
the subject ; because to-morrow evening 
the Chief Secretary of Ireland will pro- 
bably explain in ‘* another place ” the in- 
tentions of the Government with respect to 
Ireland. 


Motion agreed to. 
A Bill to provide a simple Law of Tenure in 


Ireland—Was presented by The Lord Somerui11 ; 
read 1", (No. 23.) 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 

(No. 18.) SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, I am now ealled on to perform a very 
painful duty—as painful a duty as any 
that ean be imposed on an English Minis- 
ter—namely, to ask your Lordships to con- 
tinue the exceptional legislation which it 
has been found necessary to adopt in refer- 
ence to Ireland, and once more to deprive 
the Irish people of that protection to their 
liberties which is afforded by the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Nothing short of the most 
pressing necessity would, as your Lordships 
ean weil understand, have induced the 
Government to take this step, nor would 
Parliament for a single instant have lis- 
tened to such a proposal, if there had not 
been the strongest necessity for its adop- 
tion. When, in May last, the Earl of Derby 
proposed the suspension of the Act, we had 
all hoped that before this the. necessity 
would have passed away, and the conspi- 
racy have ceased to exist ; but I regret to 
say that, although it has been scotched, it 
has not yet been killed. The threatening 
appearances of the conspiracy have, I re- 
gret to say, been transferred partly to this 
country, and the crimes committed in Lon- 
don and Manchester have made such an 
impression on the public mind, that it is 
incumbent upon us to prolong this excep- 
tional state of things. At the same time, 
there are some prospects, I am glad to say, 
which induce us to hope that the period is 
approaching when the suspension of the 
Act will be no longer needful. In the 
first place, the number of persons in cus- 
tody has certainly diminished within the 
Jast year and a half. When the late Go- 
vernment left Office, there were 330 per- 
sons in eustody ; but I do not for a moment 
mean to say that it was a greater number 
than was absolutely necessary ; but the 
numbers now in custody are such as to lead 
us to believe that Fenianism is less violent 
now than it was then, Since January, 
1867, there have been 265 arrested, but 
there are only ninety-five persons at pre- 
sent incustody. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland gave a very interesting statistical 
statement in the other House of Parliament 
on the different classes and characters of 
the persons who have been concerned in this 





rebellion, and for the information of your 
Lordships I will repeat it. Of military 
men, no doubt, Americans—and I may 
say, in passing, that but for the American 
war there would have been no Fenian out- 
break, for I believe the reckless men who 
sprang up in that struggle were at the 
bottom of that conspiraey—ten had been 
arrested and brought to justice. Of pro- 
fessional men and clerks there have been 
twenty-five, of artizans ninety, and of 
farmers eleven—the last fact having an in- 
teresting bearing on the debate which has 
just taken place, for it shows the feeling 
of Irish farmers towards their landlords 
and the laws under which they lived. Then 
there had been sixty-six labourers, twenty- 
eight shopkeepers an assistants, and 
thirty-five persons of various occupations 
not particularized. We have discovered as 
clearly as possible that ninety-five leaders 
—men who were willing to head the con- 
spiracy—intended to come from America, 
and that, of these, forty-three had been 
officers in the American civil war. Out of 
this number twenty were arrested, eighteen 
never arrived, and three escaped, or were 
not found. So that almost all of those who 
did arrive were arrested. It is satisfactory 
to know that there has been but little 
bloodshed, and the principal loss has fallen 
on a class of men we cannot too highly 
praise, and who did their duty in a manner 
deserving the gratitude of the country. 
There have been two policemen killed in 
Dublin and one in Manchester. It is 
not unnatural under such circumstances to 
seek for some gleam of hope. The con- 
spiracy has now lasted four years; but 
there is a marked difference between 
this rebellion and those of 1798 and 
1803 ; and I might say that no person of 
property or position in Ireland has been 
found or suspected to be concerned in this 
rebellion. In 1798 and 1803, however, 
there were persons of high rank, possessed 
of property, and respected by their neigh- 
bours and society in general; and the in- 
ference is that the remedial measures 
which have been passed for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland during the past sixty-five 
years have been such that the upper classes 
of Ireland are satisfied with the laws and 
their relation with this country ; and we 
may logically draw the inference that as 
the lower classes are more educated they 
will take the same views as the upper 
classes have taken in Ireland during the 
last sixty-five years. I sincerely trust 
that although this Bill will naturally ope- 
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rate for a year, Parliament may before' break off the union between England and 
that time be able to restore to Ireland the Ireland, to dethrone the Queen as Sove- 
liberties which it wishes her to possess, reign of Ireland, and to take possession of 
wishing her to stand in every respect on the country for themselves. Therefore, 
the same footing as the rest of the United there is no question as to the nature of 
Kingdom. i me om tog A to - ex- 
‘ . » | pediency of suspending the Habeas Corpus 

neg Rape — benow read 2, | Aet with a ue to our security—I think 
—(The Eart of Malmesbury.) 'we may be sure that if these plots 
Eart RUSSELL: I regret that the were allowed to ripen and break out into 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Treasury is a considerable insurrection, although there 
absent on this oceasion from indisposition, | is no doubt that the Commander of the 
and is thereby unable to be present to ex- | Forces in Ireland, Lord Strathnairn, would 
plain, in his own clear manner, why he | be speedily able to suppress the rebellion 
thinks this measure is again required. I | and defeat it, there would nevertheless be 
regret his absence also because I should | considerable bloodshed and destruction of 
have asked him more pointedly than I ean! property. I think, therefore, on the first 
the noble Earl who has just sat down what | ground, that the suspension of the Act 
is the policy of the Government in regard is a necessity. With regard to what would 
to Ireland, which I think, on an occasion | be the second ground of objection—that 
of this kind, should be fully explained. It) the powers have been abused—I have no 
is no trifle to ask for a third time that the | hesitation in saying that I think the Go- 
liberties of the people of Ireland shall be | vernment of Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant, 
suspended, and that the Lord Lieutenant | the Chief Secretary, and others connected 
may have, for more than a year, the power with the Executive, have shown the great- 
to arrest any person who may be suspected est discretion and the utmost impartiality, 
of disloyalty, and confine him during the | and they have, so far as we know, never 
whole of that time. Nor is it a thing| acted without sufficient grounds in de- 
which your Lordships can pass over as a priving persons of their liberty on charges 
matter of course. The only reasons on | of treason. I have also great satisfaction 
which I could object to the second reading | in observing that while these powers have 
of the Bill would be, in the first place, that | existed there has been no indisposition to 
it is not necessary ; and, in the second / put in force the usual laws of the land, 
place, that the powers hitherto given have | and that there has been no want of co- 
been abused. I confess that I think nei- | operation on the part of those concerned 
ther objection can be fairly taken to the|in carrying on the ordinary process of 
course at present pursued by the Govern-| justice. Whether we look to the Judges 
ment. I have always understood that the |— to the Law Officers of the Crown, or 
reasons for the suspension of the great|to the conduct of juries, we have rea- 
Act of Habeas Corpus were that there were | son to be satisfied with the manner in 
known to the Government plots and com-| which they have all discharged their 
binations, and disaffection and conspiracies; | several functions. I was happy to see, in 
that although there was not sufficient evi- | reference to the abuse of the liberty of the 
dence to arrest those persons, and bring | press to such an extent, that the writers 
them to trial and convict them of high | evidently intended not to comment on or 
treason, there was sufficient knowledge in | criticize the measures of the Administration, 
possession of the Government to enable} but to attempt by their writings to ex- 
them to say that such conspiracies existed, | cite the people to insurrection against law 
and to ask Parliament for powers by which | and authority ; that when the prosecutions 
they might defeat those conspiracies before | were instituted the juries have faithfully 
they ripened and broke into positive rebel- | and bravely done their duty, and convicted 
lion. In former days, I remember, with { those who have been proved to have been 
regard to this country, that the Minister | the guilty parties. I think that the juries 
of the Crown, more than once, brought | in these eases are entitled to our applause 
down what was called a ‘* green bag” full | and sympathy ; and in those eases in which 
of details of treasonable plots then hatch- | the Law Officers of the Crown had not been 
ing in some parts of that country. No| able to obtain a conviction there seemed to 
such “green bag” is necessary now, be-| be sufficient ground to induce the juries to 
cause the Fenians have never disguised | arrive at the conclusion that what had been 
that their intention and purpose was to|done was not contragy to law ; especially 
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after processions had been allowed at Cork, 
and after it had been stated in this House 
that those processions were not contrary to 
law. The whole proceedings, I must say 
give me the greatest confidence, which I 
did not feel twenty years ago, that the ad- 
ministration of justice will be carried on 
not only with purity but with strictness and 
impartiality. But while there were all 
these sources of satisfaction, and while 
there were reasons why these powers should 
be given to the Government for the third 
time—whilst they may be rightly intrusted 
with them, I must confess that it is a 
melancholy aspect of affairs which imposes 
upon us the necessity of granting such 
powers. No doubt, as my noble Friend 
has said, this state of things is greatly owing 
to the civil war in America; but what is 
there in the state of Ireland that has made 
these persons disaffected to the Crown and 
to the laws of this country, and that has 
produced such a difference between those 
who have gone from Ireland, and all other 
emigrants in the United States? There 
have been emigrants from every part of 
Europe — from England, from Scotland, 
and from Germany; and to South America 
from Italy. With regard to all these, 
the natural supposition is that men unable 
to earn their livelihood comfortably in the 
country of their birth, and finding in the 
United States or in South America very 
high wages and very profitable employment, 
should be satisfied with their change of 
condition, and that they should remain in 
that country to enjoy the fruits of their 
enterprize and the produce of their in- 
dustry. And such is the fact with regard 
to the English and Scotch, and with regard 
to the Germans and Italians. We never 
hear of any of those people coming back to 
England, Scotland, Germany or Italy, and 
complaining of the Government of their 
own country, and risking their liberties, 
and even their lives, in order to produce a 
change in that Government. What is there 
in Ireland which makes such a melancholy 
difference? I cannot but think there are 
evils in Ireland which call for the attention 
of the Government and of Parliament, and 
which, I think, the organ of the Govern- 
ment in this House ought not to have 
omitted from his statement. I should have 
been happy if I had heard the noble Earl 
say that while Her Majesty’s Government 
thought these powers were necessary, still 
if there was anything in the present state 
of Ireland requiring amendment and reform 
they should be ready to give that amend- 
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ment and reform. [The Earl of Matwes- 
BuRY : Hear, hear!) I have explained what 
are my views on the subject, and what 
measures ought to be adopted, and I can as- 
sure your Lordships that I shall not imitate 
a great orator in the last century, who, in 
delivering a speech in Parliament, was 
accused of only giving a new edition of 
his own pamphlet. If, however, I do not 
attempt to explain my own views, I am 
most anxious that the Government should 
explain theirs. I cannot but think that 
you have an opportunity which has almost 
never occurred before. There was an 
opportunity in 1801, and another in 1825, 
but they were both thrown away. I hope 
that the opportunity of 1868 will not be 
thrown away; because great as were the 
dangers in those times, there are at the 
present time, or may be, most serious perils 
impending over this country. The noble 
Earl and his Colleagues may think it per- 
fectly easy to postpone all measures of 
redress, and to say that next year, or at 
some future time, we shall take those mea- 
sures into consideration ; but you do not 
know what will be your situation then. I 
think that I remember Sir Robert Peel, in 
proposing his measure for a grant to May- 
nooth, which, though not very important 
in itself, was one which conciliated and 
pleased in a great degree the Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of Her Majesty—I remem- 
ber his saying, when there had been some 
critical discussion with the Government of 
the United States, he was happy to send a 
message of peace to Ireland. I am happy 
to find there is now no serious cause of 
difference between the Government of Her 
Majesty and that of the United States ; 
but no man can say, when the new Presi- 
dent is elected, and when a new Congress 
and a President are playing against each 
other for power, that discussions may not 
arise with America which would render it 
imperative, but at the same time difficult, 
to satisfy the mind of Ireland. That is 
your business not only with regard to land, 
but with regard to the Church of Ireland. 
There is no parallel to that Church any- 
where—in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, there is nothing like the Established 
Church of Ireland. There is no institution 
in any country which produces amongst 
the people living in it such a feeling of 
humiliation and degradation—such a senti- 
ment that they have a badge of conquest 
imposed upon them, as the Church of Ire- 
land produces among the people of Ireland. 
I say, then, my Lords, that the Government 
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which neglects this great question, or either 
postpones it, or says it has no measure 
with regard to it, greatly neglects its duty. 
It would be better, at all events, if their 
policy were such as was declared by the 
Solicitor General at Helston, that they 
were determined to make no change in the 
Church of Ireland, that they should avow 
such to be their intention. It would be better 
to declare that policy, and openly avow 
what they mean, than leave all the ques- 
tions connected with the Church and land 
to be debated and discussed amid the wildest 
schemes and the most extravagant and im- 
practicable prospects of change. It would 
be much better to say that they are deter- 
mined to do nothing, and to resist every- 
thing, than to allow discussion to go on in 
the vague hope that some day or other 
that Minister who made so great a change 
last year in regard to England might be 
disposed to make as great a change in re- 
gard to Ireland. Let us have a clear and 
decided policy stated with regard to the 
Irish subjects of Her Majesty. Do not 
allow them to be tossed about between 
fear and hope. Do not allow this disaffec- 
tion to go on; and, if possible, give us 
hope that when this question is next con- 
sidered Her Majesty’s Government may be 
able to say that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is no longer neces- 
sary. 

THe Eart or HARDWICKE said, as 
no Member of the Government rose to 
address their Lordships, he wished to make 
a few remarks. He would not go into the 
question of this particular Bill; but he 
wished to say a few words on the subject 
just raised by the noble Earl. The noble 
Earl who had just resumed his seat, had 
been the great advocate of Liberal prin- 
ciples in this country ever since he had 
been in Parliament. Many of those prin- 
ciples he had been able to carry out, and 
his career had been most consistent and 
honourable in consequence of the success 
which had attended his efforts to carry out 
those principles. But he was perfectly 
astonished that such a man should during 
his long career have overlooked that which 
he now so clearly saw ; that he should have 
resisted any change in reference to the 
Church of Ireland; and that he should 
have maintained the Protestant Church of 
Ireland as strongly as any man in the 
country. Now, however, the noble Earl 
suddenly finding himself in Opposition, 
seized, as the only point he could raise, 
this question of the Irish Church, in order 
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to excite against the Government all the 


disaffection of the United Kingdom. He 
was astonished that the noble Earl who 
had so long held the helm of the State, 
should never before have raised hia voice 
for the objects which he now declared to 
be essential for the well-being of Ireland 
—should never have used the power which 
he so long enjoyed as a Minister of the 
Crown to secure those objects ; but that 
at this moment, above all others, he should 
issue a pamphlet for the purpose of turning 
men’s minds towards the destruction of 
the Church of England in Ireland. That 
destruction, if accomplished, would as- 
suredly raise more enemies to this country 
in Ireland, and would weaken the power of 
this country more than any single act 
which could be attempted. His firm eon- 
viction was that, whatever was done in 
Ireland, the Church of England must not 
be destroyed. It might be perfectly right 
and proper, and he thought it would be, 
to deal with the Roman Catholic Church, 
placing it in an independent position, and 
a position of equality with the Church of 
England ; but he hoped that no Govern- 
ment would propose the destruction of the 
English Church in Ireland. 

Eart GREY said, he could not allow 
this discussion to close without expressing 
his extreme surprise and regret that the 
Government had thought fit to pass over 
without any notice whatever the appeal 
made to them by his noble Friend (Earl 
Russell). Surely, the state of Ireland at 
this moment was most grave and serious ? 
As his noble Friend most justly said, the 
fact that for three successive years Par- 
liament had been called upon to pass a 
Bill which placed the liberty of every man 
at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which enabled the Lord Lieute- 
nant, without any evidence that need be 
brought before a Court of Law, to inflict 
upon any suspected person the grievous 
punishment of imprisonment—such a state 
of things, though it was inevitable that the 
Government should ask for these powers, 
was one which surely called for something 
more than a mere passing allusion? As 
far as he had the means of judging, the 
Government of Ireland had used these ex- 
traordinary powers with great discretion, 
moderation, and propriety. He had no fault 
to find with them ; but he could not forget 
that a bad system of Government became 
established in this manner. It was by 
granting extraordinary powers, which in 
the first instance were not abused, by al- 
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lowing the existence of these powers to be 
gradually prolonged from year to year until 
that system of government became habi- 
tual, that the greatest danger arose to 
anything like Constitutional Government. 
It was, he said, a serious danger for Eng- 
land, as well as for Ireland, that Parlia- 
ment should be compelled to continue a 
state of things in which all securities for 
liberty of the subject were necessarily sus- 
pended. In his opinion, Parliament was 
not justified in passing from year to year 
a measure of this kind unless it had re- 
solved also to deal with the causes of such 
a state of things and to correct existing 
evils. Parliament ought not to content 
itself with a mere measure of coercion ; 
it was bound to take some means of re- 
medying the mischief which made coercion 
necessary. It was the duty of Parliament 
not to object to this Bill; at the same 
time it was the duty of Parliament to in- 
sist upon the immediate adoption of some 
decisive measures for improving the general 
condition of Ireland. When he said that 
this was his strong conviction, he knew 
he should be met by the old assertion, 
“ There is nothing we can do.”” He should 
be told that everything had been tried ; 
that no measures were suggested which 
would have the slightest effect in remedy- 
ing existing evils, or in reconciling the 
minds of the Irish people to the Imperial 
Government. He was quite prepared to 
admit that no sudden, immediate change 
in the state of Ireland was to be looked 
for. The evils from which the country 
suffered were of too long standing and were 
too inveterate to allow us to expect that 
we could at once remove them. Those 
who promised sudden and immediate im- 
provement in the condition of Ireland were 
acting the part of political quacks ; and, 
for his own part, he had no confidence 
whatever in what were called ‘ heroic 
remedies.” But he had great confidence 
in the efficacy -of wise and just legisla- 
tion. He believed that human nature 
was the same in Ireland as in other parts 
of the world, and that a proper system 
of government and wise and just legisla- 
tion would not fail in due time to produce 
beneficial results in Ireland as elsewhere. 
We must have patience ; but he had no 
doubt that if proper measures were adopted 
these results would follow by degrees. Un- 
happily, as far as he could see, we were not 
even beginning to make progress towards a 
better state of things. His noble Friend 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) had told the 





House that the number of persons arrested 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
showed a diminution in the number of 
persons it was necessary to prison by the 
exercise of the extraordinary power given 
to the Government, as compared to two 
years ago; and he urged that this fact 
implied a less widely spread disaffection 
than there was. He feared this argument 
was not sound. The measures of repression 
which had been adopted might have dis- 
couraged offenders ; but the minds of the 
great bulk of the Irish people seemed to be 
more than ever alienated from the Imperial 
Government. [Earl Russexz: Hear!] 
Funeral processions had been got up in 
honour of certain persons who had been 
found guilty of an atrocious crime, and 
this mark of honour was paid to them 
because their crime was supposed to have 
been prompted by hostility towards the 
British Government. Surely this was a 
most grave cireumstance, as showing the 
feelings of the Irish people? Remember- 
ing what was the offence of the persons 
thus held up as martyrs, the fact that such 
crowds had collected in their honour at 
Dublin, Cork, and elsewhere appeared to 
him to be the most alarming symptom he 
had yet heard of to prove the estrangement 
of the people from the institutions under 
which they lived. He was persuaded that 
no legislation caleulated to improve the 
general condition of Ireland, no such mea- 
sures as that suggested by his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) at an earlier 
period of the evening, could have a proper 
effect so long as there remained in ex- 
istence the one notorious and erying in- 
justice of the Irish Church. While the 
Irish people continued to feel, as they 
must feel, that in this respect they were 
treated with indignity and injustice— 
while this feeling of injustice rankled in 
their minds, and this source of bitterness 
was left untouched, no good effect could be 
hoped from other remedial legislation. As 
his noble Friend behind him had said, in 
Ireland alone, of all countries in the world, 
the Church of a small minority of the 
— was richly endowed, while the re- 
igious teachers of the great majority wére 
left without any provision whatever. While 
a Church Establishment which was re- 
garded as a badge of conquest and of in- 
feriority by a great majority of the popula- 
tion was maintained in its present state, 
and nothing was done to redress the in- 
equality, he had no hope whatever that 
anything which Parliament could do would 
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meet the Irish difficulty. Now, he con- 
fessed that though there was a great deal 
in the speech of his noble Friend who had 
last spoke (the Earl of Hardwicke) with 
which he did not agree, he was glad to 
hear from him that he thought the time 
was come when Catholics and Protestants 
must be put upon a footing of religious 
equality in Ireland. That was an ad- 
mission which he had heard with the 
greatest pleasure, and if it were made 
not by any independent Peer, but by 
Her Majesty’s Government and by Parlia- 
ment—if the principle of religious equality 
were once fairly recognized, even though 
they might not be able all at once to de- 
cide upon a practical mode of carrying that 
principle into effect —a great step would 
have been taken towards removing the 
evil from which most of our troubles in 
Ireland had sprung. Only two years ago 
he had so fully stated his views with re- 
gard to the Irish Church, and more than 
thirty years ago he had stated them so fully 
in the other House of Parliament, that it 
was unnecessary to trouble their Lordships 
by re-stating them on the present occasion. 
It was sufficient for him to say that, how- 
ever their arguments might satisfy them- 
selves of the propriety of maintaining the 
present state of things, they might rest 
assured that those arguments would utterly 
fail in Ireland. Their Roman Catholic fel- 
low-subjects, without one exception, felt 
that the maintenance of the existing state of 
things was unjustifiable. They were sup- 
ported in that opinion by the public ex- 
pression of the views of some of the great 
ornaments of our own Church, and by a 
great number of statesmen of various par- 
ties during a long series of years. They 
were also supported in that opinion by the 
unanimous voice of the civilized world ; 
and while that was the case it was impos- 
sible that they could be contented with the 
continuance of the present state of things. 
He had already said rather more than he 
had intended, but there was one further 
observation that he desired to make. He 
had heard it suggested that the considera- 
tion of the policy of the Government on 
thdt subject ought to be deferred until 
after the presentation of the Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed with reference 
to the property of the Irish Established 
Chureh upon an Address to the Crown 
agreed to by that House last year. He 
said that that was an utterly untenable 
argument. That Commission might, and 
he hoped it would be of very great use in 


Earl Grey 


{LORDS} 
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discovering a mode of improving the ma- 
nagement of that property, and of increas- 
ing the funds which might be available for 
the purposes, whatever they might be, to 
which they would be applied. But he 
would remind their Lordships that when 
last year it was proposed, in the Address 
which asked for the appointment of that 
Commission to insert words which pointed 
to the consideration of the question, whe- 
ther the application of those funds might 
not be altered, those words were delibe- 
rately rejected by their Lordships. Why, 
the effect of that Vote was expressly to ex- 
clude from the inquiry of the Commissioners 
all consideration of the great question of 
what was the policy they should adopt with 
regard to endowing different forms of reli- 
gion in Ireland. The Commissioners were 
as much debarred from inquiring into that 
point as the power of Parliament and the 
Crow could debar them. Therefore, their 
Report could throw no light on the great 
question of the policy which they were to 
pursue. That subject had been debated 
now for thirty-five or thirty-six years. 
Since the Appropriation Clause it had 
never been entirely at rest. There had, 
indeed, been intervals during which other 
matters had temporarily somewhat obscured 
it; but that question had always been more 
or less before the public. They had all 
formed their judgments upon it, and, as his 
noble Friend had justly observed, looking 
to the state of Europe and also to the state 
of America—looking to the possibility, at 
all events, of differences arising in that 
quarter—surely any man who could recom- 
mend the postponement of that great ques- 
tion for another year in the face of all those 
dangers must indeed be wanting in the 
most ordinary qualities of a statesman. 
Could, he asked, their Lordships afford to 
trifle any longer with that subject? Was 
it not one which, beyond any other that 
could be named, called for the immediate 
and earnest consideration of Parliament ? 
It was one which, he said, they could not 
afford to delay ; and he trusted that if Her 
Majesty’s Government should refuse to 
bring it under their notice, when that Bill 
for investing the Executive with extraor- 
dinary powers should have passed into law, 
some Member of their Lordships’ House 
would bring distinctly before them the 
question of whether or not they ought to 
allow that Bill to remain by itself on the 
Statute Book without attempting to take 
any step whatever which might relieve 
them from the painful necessity of going 
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on from year to year in the same miserable 
course of endeavouring to repress discon- 
tent and disaffection by mere coercion, 
while they neglected to adopt any means 
for removing the causes from which that 
deplorable state of things proceeded. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
could assure their Lordships that it was 
not from any want of courtesy towards the 
House, or towards the noble Earl who spoke 
second on that occasion (Earl Russell), that 
no Member of the Government rose before 
the noble Earl who last addressed them. 
The Government had considered, as it was 
natural that they should consider, the whole 
condition of Ireland ; but they could not 
but think that that was not the best time 
for making a statement of the conduct 
which they intended to pursue with regard 
to that country ; and he was at a loss to 
know upon what oceasion it had ever been 
thought that the Government were not the 
proper judges of the time when that an- 
nouncement should be made. When his 
noble Friend in the other House of Par- 
liament (the Earl of Mayo) moved the 
second reading of the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Bill, he did not enter into a 
general discussion of the policy of the 
Government towards Ireland, but thought 
it better to confine himself to the sub- 
ject immediately before the House. No 
objection was taken to the course of pro- 
ceeding which his noble Friend then in- 
dicated his intention to adopt, when he 
stated to the House of Commons that on a 
very early day, upon the Motiun of, he 
believed, the hon. Member for Cork, (Mr. 
Maguire) on the state of Ireland, which 
stood for to-morrow night, he would be 
prepared, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to declare distinctly the course 
which they meant to pursue with respect 
to that country. It was not necessary 
for him (the Duke of Richmond), he was 
happy to think, to add anything to the re- 
marks made by his noble Friend behind 
him (the Earl of Malmesbury) in moving 
the second reading of that Bill, because the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Russell) had dis- 
tinctly stated that there were but two or 
three grounds on which any objection could 
be taken to such a measure as that; but 
that no one of those grounds existed on the 
present occasion. He would not be tempted 
by the noble Earl's suggestions in the 
latter part of his speech to break through 
the rule which the Government had laid 
down for itself—namely, that of waiting 
till to-morrow evening, when their policy 
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was to be promulgated in the House of 
Commons. He would not be induced to 
enter upon those topics which the noble 
Earl had brought forward with a view to 
show that they ought to make a statement 
at once. The noble Earl had assumed that 
they were not even going to legislate for 
Ireland next year in regard to the land and 
the Church-— that they intended to do 
nothing; and then he argued that the Go- 
vernment which so neglected its duty, and 
which attempted to do nothing, was not 
worthy of the confidence of the country. 
No doubt, if those statements had been 
correct, the noble Earl would have been 
right in his conclusion from them ; but he 
(the Duke of Richmond) had yet to learn 
that such conduct could be imputed to the 
Government on that occasion. The land 
question had been before the House at an 
earlier part of the evening ; and if he had 
thought a Motion for the second reading of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act was 
the proper time for discussing the subject 
of the tenure of land in Ireland or the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church he would have 
been quite ready to do so. He thought it 
would be exceedingly inconvenient, on a 
Motion like the present one, when the 
noble Earl opposite could find no fault 
with the Government for bringing forward 
that measure, that the Government should 
enter into the discussion of the general 
subject of tenant-right and the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. At the risk, 
however, of being thought to promote 
a second edition of the noble Earl’s (Lord 
Russell’s) pamphlet, he would take the 
liberty, if the noble Earl would excuse 
him, of reading one or two extracts from 
that pamphlet, which, he believed, afforded 
very sufficient grounds, among others, for 
not entering upon the subject of the Irish 
Church at the present moment. The motto 
which the noble Earl had taken for his pam- 
phlet was a very fair one—namely, ** Let 
right be done.” They would all agree in 
that, although there might be on that, as on 
many other occasions, some difficulty in 
finding out exactly what was “ right.” 
Therefore, they would not quite so well 
agree, perhaps, with the noble Earl as to 
what course should be adopted in order to 
“let right be done.”” The noble Earl, 
with that talent fer discovering the weak 
points of his own case, or rather, antici- 
pating what his own great experience sug- 
gested to him as objections which might be 
urged to his own dictum, said at page 67 
of his pamphlet— 
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“We may suppose the first objection to be on 

the part of Conservatives in both Houses of Par- 
liament, who would say, ‘ There is already a Com- 
mission appointed on your own Motion. Wait till 
they have made their inquiries, and suggested in 
their Report the remedial measures which they 
consider appropriate to the ease. This is surely 
a reasonable request.’ I should admit the request 
to be reasonable if the whole case of the Churches 
existing in Ireland had been submitted for inquiry 
to Commissioners fit for the task, and they had 
been left at liberty to consider what was best for 
the welfare of the Irish people.” 
No doubt the noble Earl thought he quali- 
fied the objection by the last part of the 
paragraph; but in the course of a dis- 
eussion and inquiry into the Irish Church 
there were several very grave and very 
large subjects which must arise. Those 
subjects were suggested to the noble Earl 
by the observations of a noble and learned 
Friend of his (Lord Cairns) in the last 
Session of Parliament, because at the end 
of that chapter the noble Earl said, 
** Questions would no doubt arise respect- 
ing the property in glebe lands.” It may 
be observed in passing, that the noble 
Earl, taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole question of the Irish Church, in one 
short sentence said— 

“A fair division of the rent-charge in lieu of 

tithes would give about six-eighths to the Roman 
Catholic, about one-eighth to the Protestant 
Episcopal, and less than an eighth to the Presby- 
terian Church.” 
Whether noble Lords and Members of 
the other House of Parliament who fol- 
lowed the noble Earl, but who were op- 
posed to all religious establishments, would 
quite agree in that suggestion, he would 
not step to inquire. The noble Earl con- 
tinued— 

“ Questions would no doubt arise respecting the 
property in glebe lands. Lord Cairns contends 
that many of these glebe lands were forfeited to 
the State, and were granted to the Protestant 
Chureh by the Act of 1662. Mr. Hallam remarks 
that many of these lands had belonged to the 
Church, and had fallen into lay hands during the 
confusion of the civil war. These are questions 
for Commissions to investigate in the first in- 
stance, and for Parliament in the last resort to 
decide.” 

He concurred in this opinion, and did not 
think that this was the proper time to go 
into the question of tenant-right in Ireland. 
The course the Government proposed to 
take on this question would be stated very 
fully by the noble Lord the Seeretary for 
Ireland in the other House of Parliament 
to-morrow evening, and he must decline to 
anticipate that statement by entering into 
a discussion on the general question this 
evening. 

The Duke of Richmond 


{LORDS} 
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Toe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
said, that for nearly half a century he had 
lived on his estate in Ireland, doing his 
duty as a magistrate and as a country 
gentleman ; and he could affirm that it 
was the universal practice of the Roman 
Catholie clergy continually to stimulate 
the feelings of the people in their parishes, 
and of those who listened to them, against 
the British Government and against British 
institutions. There was no truce to this 
kind of thing, and it had gone on in one 
shape or another ever since 1641. There 
could be no doubt that the Roman Catholic 
religion was a political engine in Ireland, 
and that it had been made use of to alienate 
the affections of the people from this coun- 
try. The English had given an open Bible 
to Ireland, and had ignored the Pope of 
Rome. There is an undying hatred for 
this borne by the Popish clergy towards 
England which nothing can extinguish. 
Was any man weak enough to suppose 
that if the Protestant Church was broken 
up, and its emoluments made away with, 
there would be peace? Not as long as 
there was a Protestant in Ireland would 
there be peace. He would take the part 
of the Roman Catholics if he thought they 
had anything to complain of; but they 
were the aggressors throughout. He knew 
the people of that country, and he knew 
that they never liked the appeals made to 
them ; but no Roman Catholic durst raise 
his voice in Ireland to say that what the 
Priest said was not correct. If they chose 
to make an improved distribution of Chureh 
property in Ireland, it was for the Imperial 
Parliament to do so; but if they thought 
that by doing so they would conciliate the 
Roman Catholic clergy they were mistaken. 
So long as there was a Protestant institu- 
tion in Ireland which they were bound to 
sustain, depend upon it so long they would 
fail to conciliate the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I agree with the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) that Her Majesty’s 
Government should refrain to-night from 
entering into any discussion or statement 
of their general views with regard to Ire- 
land, as to what remedial measures would 
be desirable. Ido not think it would be 
expedient to enter upon such a discussion 
to-night ; but, at the same time, I think it 
not inexpedient that independent Mem- 
bers should express their opinion. I en- 
tirely agree with my noble and gallant 
Friend on the cross Benches (the Earl of 
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Hardwicke). I desire to see the establish- 
ment of religious equality in Ireland. 
The very first vote I gave in the House 
of Commons, considerably more than half 
a century ago, was in favour of a Motion 
tending to Catholic emancipation. But, 
my Lords, that equality must be esta- 
blished, not by depressing the Protestants, 
but by raising the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. It would be a great wrong and im- 
poliey to set up the Roman Catholic Church 
by the spoliation of members of the Chureh 
of England. I consider that that would be 
altogether inconsistent with the integrity 
of Parliament, with the solemn declaration 
made at the time of the Union, and subse- 
quently at the time the Act for Catholic 
Emancipation was passed. The mainte- 
nance of the rights of the Church of Eng- 
land is bound up with the honour of Par- 
liament; but, at the same time, I think 
that the establishment of religious equality 
is a measure demanded by justice and 
by policy. I know not to what extent 
it may have been the desire on the part 
of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh to im- 
prove the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church ; but every one who knows 
anything of the character of either of those 
great statesmen must know that neither of 
them would do anything unjust to the 
Church of England; and they knew, as 
we all know, that to preserve Ireland we 
must avoid giving dissatisfaction to the 
Protestants of Ireland — that they are 
especially the civil garrison of Ireland, 
and by them we must stand or fall. I 
do not know that I need add anything 
at present; but I thought it my duty 
to express that which has always been 
my opinion, and which increases in strength 
every day. I think that Parliament 
should, without delay, take into considera- 
tion measures which should give content- 
ment to every reasonable person profes- 
sing the Roman Catholie religion, and 
take away from them everything which, in 
the present state of things, can be consi- 
dered either offensive or ignominious. 

Tue Bisnor or OSSORY said, he could 
not allow the opportunity to pass without 
expressing his surprise that on a Motion of 
this kind the noble Lord who had stated 
the grievances, or supposed grievances, of 
Ireland, and the cause or supposed causes 
of the disaffection which unfortunately pre- 
vailed there, had insisted upon only one 
grievance—that of the Established Church. 
If, however, you allowed the disaffected 
people in Ireland to state their own griev- 


Opposed 
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ances, while they might not deny that the 


Irish Church was a grievance, they said 


plainly and distinetly that while they might 
be pleased by the abolition of it, neverthe- 
less it would by no means satisfy them. 
Not only the Fenians, but persons who 
might be supposed to be equally disaffected, 
expressly said that although the abolition 
of the Established Church might gratify 
them, it was not a thing they aimed at. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House To-morrow. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Standing Order Committee on, appointed : 
The Lords following, together with the Chairman 
of Committees, were named of the Committee : 

Ld. President V. Eversley 

D. Somerset L. Camoys 


M. Winchester L. Saye and Sele 

M. Bath L. Colville of Culross 
M. Ailesbury L. Ponsonby 

E. Devon L. Sondes 

E. Airlie L. Foley 

E. Hardwicke L. Dinevor 

E. Carnarvon 1.. Sheffield 

E. Romney L. Colchester 

E. Chichester L. Silchester 

E. Powis L. De Tabley 

E. Verulam L. Wynford 

E. Saint Germans L. Portman 

E. Morley L. Stanley of Alderley 
E. De Grey L. Belper 

E. Stradbroke L. Ebury 

E. Amherst L. Churston 

E. Kimberley L. Egerton 

V. Sydney L, Penrhyn 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which 
shall be presented during the present Session re- 
ferred to the Standing Order Committee unless 
otherwise ordered. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS, 
The Lords following ; viz., 

M. Bath L. Ponsonby 

L. Colville of Culross L. Stanley of Alderley 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Committees, 
a Committee to select and propose to the House 
the Names of the Five Lords to form a Select 
Committee for the Consideration of each Opposed 
Private Bill. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 24, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn— George 
Melly, esquire, for Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Pusuic Brrrs—Resolution in Committee—London 
Coal and Wine Duties Continuance. 

Ordered —Weights and Measures (Metric Sys- 
tem); Sea Fisheries; London Coal and 
Wine Duties Continuance ; Court of Session 
(Scotland) ; Court of Justiciary (Scotland). 

First Reading —Sea Fisheries [42]; London 
Coal and Wine Duties Continuance [43] ; 
Weights and Measures (Metric System) [44]; 
Court of Session (Scotland) [45]; Court of 
Justiciarg (Scotland) [46]. 

Second Reading—Railways (Extension of Time)* 
[39}. 

Third Reading—Public Departments (Extra Re- 
ceipts) * [26]. 


TURKEY — APPOINTMENT OF SIR 
WILLIAM WISEMAN.—QUESTION. 


Captain MACKINNON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If it is true that Commodore 
Sir William Wiseman, R.N., was appointed 
some months ago, by the Admiralty, to 
proceed to Constantinople to assist in the 
organization of the Turkish Fleet ; and if 
this appointment has been approved by the 
Seeretary of State to the Turkish Govern- 
ment; and if it is true that this Officer is 
not now to proceed to Turkey, in conse- 
quence of another British Officer of the 
Royal Navy having accepted the appoint- 
ment without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment; and what steps the Government have 
taken to recall this Officer, to allow Sir 
William Wiseman to take up the duties he 
was appointed to last summer ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, the facts of the 
case are these: In May of last year, the 
Turkish Government expressed a wish that 
a British Naval Officer of rank should be 
selected to act as one member of a Council 
of Naval Officers, a kind of Turkish Board 
of Admiralty, which has been lately estab- 
lished at Constantinople. The English Go- 
vernment saw no objection to that in prin- 
ciple, Turkey being at peace with all na- 
tions, and Sir William Wiseman was ac- 
cordingly selected by the Admiralty for 
the post in question. But it was thought 
better that the appointment should remain 
in abeyance until the termination of the 
Cretan war. The Cretan war, however, still 
continues, though upon a reduced scale ; 
and therefore Sir William Wiseman’s 


appointment has not been carried out. | 
In December last, it was reported at 
i 


{COMMONS} 
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Irrigation Company. 
the Foreign Office that Captain Hobart, 


| of the British Navy, was about to enter 


the Turkish service. I communicated with 
the Admiralty upon the subject ; they made 
inquiry, and Captain Hobart was informed 
that in the event of his taking service un- 
der the Turkish Government, without the 
consent of the English Government, he 
could not be allowed to remain in the En- 
glish Navy. A letter was shortly after 
received from Captain Hobart, stating that 
he had accepted the office of member of 
the Turkish Admiralty Board, and offering, 
in consequence, to resign his commission 
in Her Majesty’s service. That resigna- 
tion has, I understand, been accepted. No 
communication has been made to me by 
the Turkish Government upon the subject 
of Captain Hobart. I may add, in con- 
clusion, that the appointment is one of a 
civil and not of a military character, and 
therefore Captain Hobart, in accepting it, 
has not violated any Law of this Country. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, during the present 
Session, he intends to introduce a Bill to 
prevent the pollution of rivers; or, if he 
does not intend to legislate on the whole 
subject, if he will introduce a Bill to pre- 
vent solids being deposited in rivers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied, 
that he was not prepared to legislate upon 
the subject during the present Session, as 
he did not think the inquiry into it had 
been sufficiently complete. The old Com- 
mission had been dissolved, but a new one 
would shortly be issued, and he therefore 
did not think it was advisable to legislate 
until that was done. 


POSTAL.—MR. CHURCHWARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TAYLOR said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
there is any foundation for the report that 
the Government are in negotiation with 
Mr. Churchward in respect of a new con- 
tract for the Mail Service to France ? 

Mr. HUNT: No, Sir, there is no in- 
tention whatever. 


INDIA—MADRAS IRRIGATION COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther, with reference to the statement made 
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by the then Under Secretary, on the 15th 
May, 1866, that a sum of £600,000 was 
about to be lent to the Madras Irrigation 
Company on debentures, he is prepared to 
state what sums have been so advanced ; 
upon what terms the advance is made ; 
‘what is the state of account with that 
Company at the present date; and whe- 
ther any net revenue has accrued from the 
work; and whether the chairman and di- 
rectors of that Company are paid for their 
labours ; and, if so, by whom ? 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the arrangement referred to was that the 
Government should advance a sum of 
£600,000 to the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany, for the purpose of enabling them to 
execute certain specified works, the money 
to be issued on debentures bearing 5 per 
cent interest, which was to be a first charge 
upon the profits of the Company. And 
there was this stipulation, that if within 
five years, from the lst July, 1866, the 
work was not completed to the satisfaction 
of the local Government, the whole of the 
works should be made over to the Seere- 
tary of State, in exchange for an amount 
of Five per Cent India Government Stock, 
equivalent at the price of the day to the 
actual amount expended. The amount 
which had been advanced as loan was 
£118,000, and the works were proceeding 
in accordance with the arrangement made. 
The Company were guaranteed by the Go- 
vernment to the extent that the Govern- 
ment made up the amount of interest on 
the capital of the Company to 5 per cent 
per annum. The amount of the capital of 
the Company—£1,000,000—was now all 
paid up, with the exception of some 
£100 or £200, and the amount paid by 
the Government between 1859, when the 
arrangement was made, to the present 
time was £311,918, as guaranteed inte- 
rest, and in the last year the amount paid 
was £49,846 15s. 3d., or about 5 per 
cent upon the amount of the capital called 
up. It was clear from this statement that 
the Company had not made any net reve- 
nue at present. The directors had hitherto 
been remunerated out of the capital called 
up, but now they were paid out of the ad- 
vances obtained on loan. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University, To postpone the Committee on 
the Public Schools Bill, the Report of the 
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Grammar Schools Commission not having 
been yet issued ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that he 
did not propose to take the Committee on 
this Bill until the Report of the Commis- 
sioners was in the hands of Members. He 
proposed, however, to go into Committee 
on the Bill pro formdé on Thursday, in 
order to insert some material Amendments 
with a view to putting the Bill into a more 
complete shape. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. EWART, in moving for leave to 
introduce a Bill for the introduction into 
this country of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, said, that a Com- 
mittee of that House which had sat upon 
the subject had reported in favour of such 
a measure. All the foreign Commissions 
likewise which had considered the subject 
had been favourable to a Bill like that 
which he now sought to introduce. He 
would leave the House to determine the 
period when the metrical system should be 
adopted. He thought himself that five 
years would be a sufficient time to allow in 
order to prepare the public for its adoption. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that he 
should not offer any opposition on the part 
of the Government to the introduction of 
the Bill ; but he wished to remind the hon. 
Gentleman that this was one of the points 
which would be brought under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission at pre- 
sent sitting on the subject of Weights and 
Measures, and he thought it would be as 
well to defer any measure of this kind until 
that Commission had reported. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to establish the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Bazier, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Jonn Bey. 
zamin Sire, and Mr. Graves. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to carry into effect 
a Convention between Her Majesty and 
the Emperor of the French concerning the 
Fisheries in the Seas adjoining the British 
Islands and France, and to amend the 
Laws relating to British Sea Fisheries, 
said, it would probably be in the recollec- 
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tion of the House that in the year 1866 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Emperor 
of the French charged a Mixed Commis- 
sion with the duty of preparing a revision 
of the Convention of the 3rd of August, 
1839, and of the Regulations of June 23, 
1843, relative to the fisheries in the seas 
between Great Britain and France. Of 
that Commission he had the honour of 
being one of the English Members. Asso- 
ciated with him was his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre), of whose unwearied assi- 
duity he could not speak too highly, and 
who brought to the task the experience he 
had gained from having served for two 
years on the Royal Commission for in- 
quiring into the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom. He had also the valuable co- 
operation of Mr. Goulburn, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Board of Customs, and of 
Captain Hore, naval attaché to the Em- 
bassy in Paris. The Commissioners on 
the part of France were presided over by 
M. Manceaux, Conseiller d’Etat, and he 
should be guilty of a grave omission if he 
failed to acknowledge the unvarying cour- 
tesy and fairness exhibited by the French 
Commissioners during their somewhat pro- 
tracted discussions. The chief points for 
consideration were—first, how far the re- 
gulations respecting times and modes of 
fishing in the seas beyond the territorial 
limits of the two countries might be modi- 
fied. Under the old Convention there 
was a vast number of minute and elabo- 
rate regulations respecting size of meshes 
and other particulars which had always 
remained a dead letter. These the Com- 
missioners of each country immediately 
agreed to sweep away. Butthere was one 
point upon which there was considerable 
difference of opinion—namely, in reference 
to oyster fishing. Under the old Convention 
the English and French bound each other 
not to dredge for oysters in the common 
seas between the 30th of April and the 
[st of September. Constant complaints 
had been made of the oppressive effects of 
this law on the oyster fishermen of Eng- 
land by excluding them from the oyster 
grounds at the most favourable period of 
the season. The French atjached very 
great importance to the restriction, not for 
the sake of the deep sea beds, but as a means 
of enforcing more completely the close- 
time on their own shores. The English 


Commissioners obtained, however, the im- 
portant concession of an extension of the 
time of open fishing for six weeks — 
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namely, to the 15th of June. The next 
point was the conversion of the cumbrous 
regulations respecting the conduct of the 
fishermen into a short and simple police 
code, in order to preserve the peace of 
the sea, to prevent collisions between 
the fishermen of the two countries, and - 
to bring offenders to justice with all 
possible despatch. He believed that a 
satisfactory settlement had been arrived 
at on this head, and the most effectual 
mode of carrying out these desirable ob- 
jects was allowed to be the enforcing 
of a greater uniformity in the system of 
marking, numbering, and registering boats 
for the purpose of ready identification. 
The third point was a more precise defini- 
tion of the geographical limits over which 
the regulations should extend. There was 
considerable uncertainty on this point under 
the old Convention ; and, in consequence, 
there was more than once exhibited the 
unseemly spectacle of the fishermen defy- 
ing the authorities to enforce regulations 
they had issued. The English Commis- 
sioners agreed that while the ordinary 
police regulations should extend as far as 
they were concerned to all the seas sur- 
rounding the British Islands, the restrictive 
clauses respecting oyster fishing should 
apply only to the Channel. He might here 
state that the Convention applied only to 
the common sea beyond the limits within 
which, by International usage, the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of each country pre- 
vailed ; that was to say, generally speak- 
ing, at a distance of three miles from 
the coast, and that neither under the 
Convention nor by the Bill did they inter- 
fere with the coast fisheries of Ireland. 
The last point on which the Commissioners 
agreed was the permission to the fishermen 
of both countries to sell fish on terms of 
reciprocity in the ports of either country, 
subject only to such regulations as might 
be necessary for the protection of the re- 
venue. There was a difficulty with regard 
to bringing this arrangement into imme- 
diate operation, in consequence of there 
being still a duty, though much reduced, 
on foreign fish in France. They found, 
however, a strong wish on the part of the 
French Commissioners that this obstaele 
might soon be swept away. The Bill he 
asked to introduce was framed chiefly for 
the purpose of carrying this Convention 
into effect. It would have been brought 
in earlier, but that, owing to unforeseen 
delays in ratification, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office was only 
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able to lay the Convention on the table last 
Thursday. The opportunity had also been 
taken of consolidating and amending the 
laws respecting oyster fisheries in this 
country. As he hoped the Bill would be 
in the hands of hon. Members in a few 
days, he would only say further that the 
copy which was distributed last Session 
was merely a rough draft for consideration 
which was cireulated by the printer’s mis- 
take, and was very different from the Bill 
he now asked leave to introduce. 

GeneraL DUNNE hoped he had cor- 
rectly understood the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Irish fisheries would be protected 
by the Bill. If not, they would be thrown 
open by this Convention to foreign fisher- 
men for the first time. Some of the oyster 
fisheries were much more distant from the 
coast than three miles, the limit from the 
shore, which had been reserved by the 
terms of the Convention—one of the oyster 
fisheries—namely, that of Arklow being 
nearly twenty miles from the coast. He 
hoped that they would not be thrown open 
to foreign fishermen, and that all the oyster 
fisheries of Ireland would be protected by 
the Bill. Indeed, he did not see why Ire- 
land should have been mentioned in the 
Convention, seeing that while endangering 
her fishing interests by opening them to the 
French, no reciprocal advantage would be 
obained by her. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to carry into effect a Convention between 
Her Majesty and the Emperor of the French con- 
cerning the Fisheries in the Seas adjoining the 
British Islands and France, and to amend the 
Laws relating to British Sea Fisheries, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Stepaen Cave, Mr. Ep- 
warp Ecerton, and Mr. Suaw-Lerevre. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE 
(IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


GevexaL DUNNE, in moving for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the illegal application of the 
surplus fees in the Office of the Registry 
of Deeds, Ireland, said, those fees which 
were levied for the registration of deeds 
in Ireland long since accumulated to a 
very large sum. There was a specific 
clause in the Act of Parliament which 
regulated this office, which enacted that 
the fees should be levied only to the extent 
of the requirements of the office. He 
contended that they had reached an amount 
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beyond what was required for this purpose, 
and although, he believed, that for the last 
two years the amount of fees alone re- 
ceived may not have equalled the expendi- 
ture in the office ; yet the actual receipts 
did so, and out of the large surplus which 
had accumulated little was required, and 
if the accounts were given fairly, an an- 
nual balance of receipt above expenditure 
would still be shown. He hoped the Com- 
mittee he asked for would be agreed to by 
the Government, especially as its time 
would be taken up only for a few hours 
in inquiring into the subject. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when the right 
hon. and gallant Member brought forward 
that question on two different occasions he 
had endeavoured to give him the only an- 
swer which the facts justified, although 
that answer did not seem to be satisfactory 
to him. He did not see what good would 
be attained by the appointment of the 
Committee now asked for. There were 
certain regulations for the disposal of those 
fees, and the Return which the right hon. 
and gallant Member had moved for would 
show how the fees had been applied. Whe- 
ther they had been rightly applied or not 
was a question of law, and not one for a 
Committee. By the Act bearing on the 
subject the registrar had every three 
months to ascertain the amount obtained 
from the fees and the sums paid in salaries 
and expenses, and then by a certain day 
the balance or surplus remaining had to be 
paid into the Bank of Ireland to the credit 
of the Consolidated Fund. That had been 
done ; but the Act went on to direct that 
certain duties were to be performed, the 
expense of which was to come out of the 
surplus fees, those duties comprising the 
preparation of certain indices and calen- 
dars, which it was desirable should be made 
out in a convenient shape. Years elapsed 
before the duties in question were per- 
formed. Since then, however, the indices 
and calendars had been prepared, extra 
clerks had been employed, and money had 
been voted to remunerate them. There- 
fore, what came into the Exchequer on the 
one hand was paid out of the Exchequer 
on the other ; and, as a matter of equity, 
there was no fair ground of complaint 
against the present arrangement. He 
trusted that the Motion would not be 
pressed, 

GeneraL DUNNE said, he must totally 
dissent from the statements and explana- 
tions of his hon. Friend. It was so far true 
that certain duties had been neglected, and 
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an arrear of business had some time since 
occurred in the Registry of Deeds Office, 
but only because the Government, having 
a surplus of fees in their own hands, would 
not pay the clerks to do the work ; and it 
had been a difficult matter to get a grant 
from them for the keeping up of the in- 
dices. He had himself at that time pressed 
it on the then Government, and in the end 
succeeded in obtaining from that large 
surplus a grant, which had enabled the 
clerks in the office to bring up the arrear 
of business. He denied that there was 
any right under the Act of Parliament to 
take more fees than were necessary for the 
requirements of the Registry Office, and it 
was expressly stated in the Act that no 
part of these fees should be considered 
part of the revenue of the country. Both 
the present and former Governments had 
very much neglected their duty in refer- 
ence to this office, and the practice which 
had obtained was unjust and inequitable 
towards the people of Ireland. Any 
changes which the Treasury made, by the 
powers vested in it, for regulating the fees 
or personnel of this office, were to be stated 
to the House, and a Paper laid on the table 
explaining them in fourteen days after the 
meeting of the House, but no such state- 
ment has been made ; yet his hon. Friend 
stated he had increased the staff and ex- 
pense of the office. He saw, however, it 
would be useless to divide the House upon 
his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
‘inquire into the legal application of the surplus 
fines in the Office of the Registry of Deeds, Ire- 
land,’ ”—( General Dunne,) 


—put, and negatived. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE.—COMMITTEE. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in moving 
that the House should resolve itself into 
Committee, referred to observations made 
on a previous evening by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton), who had stated, in the course 
of the discussion raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen), that the proper 
course to adopt in matters of metropolitan 
finance was, that the Government should 
advise the House as to the mode in which 
the necessary funds should be obtained, 
and that then the management of the 
works should be allowed to devolve upon 
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the local authorities. He (Lord John Man- 
ners) was ready to adopt that principle, 
and it was embodied in the Bill he was 
about to ask leave to bring in. He had, 
however, in the first place, to move that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, in order that 
the question might be submitted to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to know from the noble Lord, whether the 
measure he proposed was identical with 
that which he brought forward last year, 
because the policy then attempted was most 
inequitable—it would enable the borrowing 
of money upon the securities of the Coal and 
Wine duties levied from the Metropolitan 
police area until the year 1888, and such a 
scheme ought not to be permitted. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) called atten- 
tion to the principle, and said that, in his 
opinion, it was a financial system that would 
not be tolerated if embodied by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in his° Budget. 
Last year he (Mr. Labouchere) gave 
notice of his intention to move that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months, 
and he would certainly persevere in that 
course unless the area were limited, for the 
Metropolitan police area was one estab- 
lished for an entirely different purpose. 
The Bill would press very hard upon 
manufacturers and others within this area, 
and therefore he was determined to oppose 
it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to further continue and appropriate the Lon- 
don Coal and Wine Duties. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Lord Joun Manners, 
and Mr. Hunt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


Gas Bills. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILLS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. AYRTON said, he believed that 
inquiries with reference to the Gas Com- 
panies of the Metropolis had been con- 
ducted with great advantage to the public, 
and moved that all the Bills relating to 
Gas Companies in the Metropolis be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee of ten Mem- 
bers, five to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, That all Bills relating to Gas Com- 
panies in the Metropolis be referred to a Select 
Committee of Five Members.—({ Mr. Ayrton.) 


COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


THe LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
procedure in the Court of Session, and the 
judicial arrangements in the Superior 
Court of Scotland, said, Mr. Speaker: I 
propose to explain to the House shortly 
the provisions of the Bill ; but it would 
be improper for me to go into details, be- 
cause many of them are technical. My 
object in bringing the Bill so soon before 
the House is that the country generally may 
have an opportunity of considering the alter- 
ations which are proposed by the measure. 
The Court of Session consists of thirteen 
Judges, five of whom discharge the duties 
which are performed by the English Judges 
at Nisi Prius and Chambers, and there 
are two Divisions which constitute Courts 
of Appeal for judgments of a single Judge. 
Now, complaints have been made that de- 
Jay has existed in the disposal of cases in 
the Court of Session. I admit that in the 
Divisions to which most of the cases are 
sent there has been delay, which results in 
this—that nearly twelve months of late 
have elapsed before the cases are disposed 
of. That is an amount of delay which I 
believe is not peculiar to the Courts in 
Scotland, but which also exists in the 
Common Law Courts here. It is, of course, 
very desirable to expedite the decision of 
cases, and the object of the measure 
which I now ask leave to bring in is to 
effect that desirable result. Now, what is 
proposed to be done is to extend the 
sittings of the Courts to some extent, 
and also to make certain arrangements 
which will enable the Courts to dispose 
of cases at times when they do not at 
present come before them. One of the ways 
in which this contemplated improvement 
is to be effected is, that instead of taking 
up what are called teind cases, with refer- 
ence to teinds and stipends to be paid to 
ministers as at present on alternate Wed- 
nesdays, and which have the effect of oc- 
cupying the Court and interrupting the 
proceedings of the day; instead of this, 
the Bill provides that no such cases shall be 
taken up on Wednesdays. It provides that 
on Mondays—on which days the Criminal 
Court at present sits—teind cases shall be 
taken up by the Court ; and to enable the 
Courts to effect this, and also to get 


{Fesrvarr 24, 1868} 
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throuh other business, it is proposed that 
there shall sit in the High Court of 
Justiciary only one Judge, as in criminal 
trials on circuit, thus setting free two 
Judges, who are now occupied in trying 
eases which are very often of very tri- 
fling importance. Liberty, however, is 
reserved for the bringing in other Judges 
in cases of great importance. It is fur- 
ther proposed that there shall be a Court 
of Appeal or Review, which shall re- 
view the judgments of the Sheriffs upon 
matters of proof. There are matters of 
such general importance, involving points 
of law, that it is proposed that all such 
cases—cases depending upon proof—may 
be sent to this Court of Appeal. It is 
believed that this will tend to relieve very 
much the Court from the restriction which 
it very frequently finds in the disposing of 
cases which are caused by the long argu- 
ments upon proofs ; and it is thought that 
by removing these from the general roll, 
and by sending them to a new court to be 
constituted, and to sit on Mondays, a con- 
siderable portion of arrears will be got rid 
rid of. I think that these provisions will 
afford considerable facilities for the dis- 
posing of cases before the Court. There 
is also a provision in the Bill which has 
been acted upon to a considerable extent 
already—namely, that whenever cases are 
in arrear to the extent of two months— 
that it to say, when cases which have been 
brought in at the commencement of May 
are not disposed of at the beginning of 
July—that then the Court shall have extra 
sittings to reduce the arrear, or to dispose 
of it, so that there shall not be cases in 
arrear more than two months. I hope that 
there will not be even that arrear in a short 
time. This provision, I have no doubt, will 
give satisfaction to the country ; and I 
know that the Judges are very anxious to 
bring about such a result as I have stated. 
So much in reference to the arrangements 
of the Courts. Now, a few words in re- 
ference to the changes in procedure. The 
following matters are contemplated : — 
The period within which a party must come 
into Court and plead will be shortened con- 
siderably ; the improved facilities of com- 
munication between one part of the country 
and another by railway will enable us to 
do that with safety. Then, in addition, 
it is proposed that decrees in absence 
may be taken by the agent or solicitor 
and the party without the intervention of 
counsel; that where the party has not 
within the proper time given in a defence, 
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that then by application to the Judge a 
decree may be obtained without any further 
expense. It is also proposed that de- 
erees in absence, which at present are 
liable to be opened up and reviewed 
within a period of forty years, shall be 
made final within a much shorter time, that 
is to say if personal service has been 
made upon the party, and notice been 
given to him after judgment has been 
had, that it will be enforced. I think 
that this is a remedy which will be con- 
sidered of importance, for I venture to say 
that no one will contend that a decree 
should be subject to be reviewed for a 
period of forty years. It is also proposed, 
with a view to expedite cases, that plead- 
ing shall be given in, according to statutory 
terms provided in the Act, and that there 
shall not be an extension of the period 
for pleading, except on cause shown to the 
satisfaction of the Judge. The next pro- 
vision is one which I regard as of very great 
importance. It is one for the bringing of 
the parties together, in order that they 
may come to the point at once, and decide 
whether there is to be proof in the case, 
and, if so, whether the proof is to be taken 
before a jury or beforea Judge. Our Courts 
differ from the Common Law Courts of 
England in this respect—that it is not 
necessary in all cases, though it is in cer- 
tain cases, to have them tried by jury. 
Our Courts rather partake of the nature 
of Equity Courts, and we are in this posi- 
tion, that the Court of Session exercises 
both a common law and equity jurisdiction. 
I think that this has given satisfaction, 
and there is no desire whatever for a 
separation of the two branches of the law. 
Well, then, there is to be a meeting before 
the Lord Ordinary for the purpose of 
agreeing as to whether the parties shall 
renounce proof. I should hope it will be 
in the power of the Judge to dispose of the 
case there. If it is to be tried by jury, 
he shall give instructions to that effect ; 
or, if it it is to be tried before himself, 
he shall direct that it shall so take 
place. I cannot but think that the parties 
coming together in this way, will tend 
to bring to a point an important question, 
and thus shorten the ease. The greater 
part of the delay in the preparation of a 
cause is owing to the absence of such a 
proceeding The next matter provided for 
is, that it will be in the power of the Judge 
to allow of an amendment of the record. In 
an Act passed in the year 1825, after 
taking the best advice that could be offered, 
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including some of the most eminent Eng- 
lish lawyers, provision was made that what 
is called the record should be closed, and 
that no amendment should be allowed. It 
is proposed in this Act that power shall 
be given to the Court, whenever sufficient 
cause shall be shown, to allow an amend- 
ment of the record up to the last moment, 
so that justice may not be defeated by a 
technicality ; care, however, being taken 
that no improper advantage shall be taken 
by the party in fault, and that he shall pay 
such costs as the Court may think proper. 
This provision will, I think, be found of 
advantage ; it is copied from some recent 
provisions made for England, and which, I 
understand, have been found to work well. 
At present it is necessary to appeal against 
any judgment of a single Judge, to one 
of the Inner Divisions within twenty-one 
days after judgment has been pronounced ; 
and yet if the party allows twenty-one days 
to elapse, he would run great risk of it 
being afterwards held that he was fore- 
closed from bringing the case under review 
at all. This rule has not been very much 
abused for the purpose of delay, but par- 
ties are frequently driven to the Inner 
House, in order to avoid the risk of being 
foreclosed, and some delay does occur in 
those cases. What is proposed now is, 
that it shall not be uecesssary to appeal 
from any judgment of a single Judge until 
the whole cause has been finally disposed 
of; but at the same time power is given 
to a single Judge, when he thinks it 
would be of importance to have a decision 
of the Inner House upon any judgment 
of his. If he gives leave, the interim 
Judge’s opinion may be submitted for re- 
view by the Inner House. Another pro- 
vision which is made to relieve the Judges 
to some extent, is that it shall be compe- 
tent for the clerk of the Judge to dispose 
of what are called unopposed motions 
without the intervention of counsel, and 
without going to the Judge. If the mo- 
tion be opposed, then the Judge will 
be appealed to, and whoever is found to 
be in the wrong will be liable to costs. 
There is also power given to abandon 
before a jury, equivalent to the right of 
non-suit in England. That is a power, 
which, I think, ought to exist in Scotland; 
and we propose that the Bill should con- 
tain provision to that effect. I now come 
to a question which I regard as one of 
general importance, and the proposition 
which I have embodied in the Bill is 
somewhat of a bold character. I allude to 
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a matter relative to jury trials. 
explain to the House that according to the 
old law of Scotland, in criminal cases, 
which still subsists, the case is always 


{Fesrvary 24, 1868} 
I may | have already stated, prepared to go the 


submitted to a jury consisting of fifteen, | 


one-third of whom must be special jurors, 
and the other ten what are called common 
jurors. 
fere with that arrangement so far as the 


Now, I do not propose to inter- | 
_perly with such complicated cases as fre- 


at present twelve. 


Criminal Courts are concerned ; I do not 
propose to interfere with the constitution | 
of the juries in the Criminal Court, al-| well able to consult together, nor are 


though the number of jurymen in that they so manageable as they would be if 
class of cases in Scotland is larger than in| the number were reduced to seven. 
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length of abandoning the system altogether. 


I propose rather to amend in some re- 


spects the number of jurymen who sit 
upon cases. In the Civil Court there are 
This number I propose 
to reduce to seven. I am of opinion that 
twelve is too large a number to deal pro- 


quently came before them, and that owing 
to this reason the jurymen are not 80 


I 


England. Trial by jury in the Criminal | am confident that if this alteration be 


Courts has hitherto worked so well that I | effected, the result will, in the generality 
am unwilling to disturb a system of such of cases, be much more satisfactory. 


long standing. There isa great difference, 
however, in the ease of trial by jury in the 
Civil Courts. The plan of jury trial in 
these Courts was instituted under a statute 
—- in the year 1815; but I do not 

now how it is, but it is the fact, that that 
mode of trial has not flourished in the es- 
timation of the people. There can be no 
doubt that there is a considerable amount 
of the unpopularity attaching to the Civil 
Court generally arising from the existence 
of trial by jury. Indeed, until I had con- 
ferred with persons interested in the sub- 
ject, and who gave me suggestions as to 
the framing of the present measure, I had 
no idea that the publie feeling against 
this mode of trial was so strong. Many 
gentlemen who are amongst the most suc- 
cessful practitioners before the Court of 
Session, and gentlemen connected with the 
legal profession in Glasgow, expressed 
their desire to see jury trial in civil cases 
abolished altogether in Scotland. I am 
not prepared to go that length. I could 
not say that it would be right to abolish 
the system absolutely ; but it is essential 
that some modification of it should be in- 
troduced. An Act was passed in the year 
1866 which gave the Court a discretion to 
withdraw a case from the decision of a jury, 
and allow the judges to take evidence in 
a certain class of cases which were formerly 
handed over to a jury. That Act has 
worked very well. There are, however, a 
class of cases—such as cases of libel— 
which I very much doubt whether it would 
be proper to remove from the cognizance 
of juries. Admitting, therefore, that the 
system of trial by jury in civil cases is in 
an unsatisfactory state, and that the exist- 
ence of such a system deters many persons 
from appealing to the Court of Session for 
settlement of disputes, still I am not, as I 





I 
further propose, in accordance with the 
old law of Scotland, which divided jury- 
men into special and common — that of 
these seven two should be special jurymen 
and the remaining five common jurymen, 
This method has been found to work well 
in the Criminal Courts of Scotland, and I 
think it should be extended to the Civil 
Courts. There are, I regret to say, a 
great number of exemptions from serving 
on juries, established in favour of gentlemen 
who would otherwise form part of the 
special jury list; and the result is that 
there is a very small jury list from which 
to select. Now, I venture to think that 
it is both for the interest of the publie and 
of these gentlemen themselves that there 
should be a large and fair selection of per- 
sons who have hitherto been exempted 
from serving upon juries. I therefore 
propose to abolish all exemptions, except 
in the cases of ministers of religion and 
medical men, I would not even exempt 
the members of my own profession, unless 
it should be thought by the public that 
they would make the worst jurymen pos- 
sible. The public have the power to 
challenge lawyers from serving on juries 
if they see fit todo so; but if the public de- 
sire to exempt the profession altogether, I 
am sure those who would then be exempted 
would not be disposed to quarrel over the 
matter. All I desire is that the matter 
shall be fairly considered by the country. 
Passing to another portion of the measure, 
I must acknowledge that a great deal of 
delay arises from the system of remitting 
eases to accountants, who, however, have 
not the power of enforcing their orders. 
Now I propose to give them the power of 
enforeing their orders, which should be 
peremptory. The result will be to expe- 
dite this class of cases before the account- 
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time, owing to the parties themselves 
causing delay by not obeying the orders 
of the accountants, who, as I have inti- 
mated, have no power to enforce them. 
Then, again, there is what is called the 
Bill Chamber branch of the Court of Ses- 
sion, in which there is only one Judge who 
has the power of granting injunctions in 
certain cases ; but it sometimes happens 
that before the injunction can be issued, 
the act threatened is done, and there is no 
remedy. I accordingly propose that the 
Chamber Judge shall have the power of 
ordering restoration against the act so 
done. There are certain further facilities 
given in the Bill for a more economical 
reviewing of proceedings in consequence of 
death or otherwise, and provision is made 
for affording facilities with regard to the 
payments that are to be made upon plead- 
ings called fee-fund dues. The Billi of 
course contains a large number of details, 
all of which, I believe, will tend to 
improve the mode of procedure in the 
Court of Session. I feel confident that 
the measure will be recognized as con- 
ferring a benefit upon the legal profession 
as well as upon the public, because the 
profession can have but one interest, and 
that is, to make the Court of Session as 
popular and as accessible as possible. The 
interests of the public and the legal pro- 
fession are in this respect coincident with 
it. It is not my intention to hurry the Bill 
through the House. I have brought it 
in at this early period of the Session in 
order that its provisions be carefully con- 
sidered by the legal bodies before the 
commencement of the vacation of the 
Scotch Court. The custom has always 
been to submit such Bills to the considera- 
tion of the advocates and solicitors prac- 
tising before the Court. It is quite possi- 
ble that I may receive suggestions from 
these bodies which I may be able to incor- 
porate with the measure when the Bill goes 
into Committee. As it is, I believe that 
the Bill will remedy almost all the griev- 
ances that at present exist. I beg to 
be understood that it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to receive any sugges- 
tion with the view of making the measure 
more efficient. I will not detain the House 


with any further remarks, but will simply 
move for leave to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, that 
some time ago a Committee of the House 
had recommended that the number of 
Scotch Judges, which was at present thir- 
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ants, which at present occupy such a long | teen, should be reduced to eleven. He 


| would like to know whether the Bill con- 


tained any provision for carrying this re- 
commendation into effect? His own opi- 
nion was that they might very easily take 
two Judges away from Scotland and add 
them to England, more especially in con- 
sideration of the recent proposal to increase 
the work of the English Judges by adding 
to the functions which they already dis- 
charged. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he had not the 
advantage of hearing all that fell from the 
lips of the learned Lord just now ; but he 
had been previously put in possession of 
the particulars of the Bill which his right 
hon. and learned Friend proposed to pro- 
duce; and he had given it the fullest 
consideration, and could say without hesi- 
tation that he considered it to be a great 
improvement upon the existing state of 
things. Whether in some respects his 
right hon. and learned Friend had not 
gone further than might seem well to 
some persons, it was not necessary that 
he should say. He proposed among other 
things, what he (Mr. Moncreiff) thought 
would be an exceedingly valuable change. 
He meant that he proposed to use the 
Lords Ordinary, by forming them into a 
new and separate Court, for the purpose 
of hearing appeals from the Sheriffs. He 
thought that a very desirable arrangement, 
and he hoped he would make the Court so 
constituted an independent Court in the 
proper sense of the term. He thought it 
would be extremely undesirable that the 
calling of such a Court into existence 
should be made dependent upon the heads 
of the Court in the Inner House, It was 
not desirable that Lords Ordinary should 
be in a subordinate position in any sense, 
and he felt quite satisfied that if he con- 
stituted that Court for the purpose of hear- 
ing appeals from the Sheriff Court, with an 
independent jurisdiction, he would confer 
an immense boon, and a great despatch of 
the pleas of the Sheriff Court. The delay 
that at present took place in the Court of 
Session acted as a discouragement, and 
prevented people appealing from the de- 
cision of the Sheriffs. That was one ob- 
servation upon the Bill. A second was 
—and he hoped the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would give it serious attention 
—with regard to the trials by jury. The 
right hon. and learned Geutleman had 
made some observations with reference to 
the unpopularity of jury trials in civil 
causes. It was quite true that the system 
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had not achieved all the success which was 
expected. There might be many reasons 
for that. When the jury trial was first in- 
troduced into the Civil Courts of Scotland, 
before the case went to the jury the pro- 
position would be simplified and put into a 
single question or more questions than the 
jury were to decide. Eventually, however, 
from this state of things arose one of the 
great incumberances of the system. There 
were many reasons why he should ask his 
right hon. and learned Friend to bestow 
his serious consideration on this matter— 
quite certain that his proposal to create a 
Court of Appeal was a step in the right 
direction. With regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee), it 
might be quite true that the nominal judi- 
cial staff of England did not bear the same 
proportion to the population as did that of 
Scotland; but in England the Judges were 
assisted by an immense staff of Law Offi- 
cers, and the salaries of those officers in 
the Supreme Courts amounted to more than 
the salaries of the Judges in Scotland. 
They had chief-clerks in England who did 
a great deal of the work done by the Judges 
themselves in Scotland, and therefore they 
could not compare the mere number of 
Judges in the one country with that in the 
other, A good deal had been said lately 
about the falling off in the business of the 
Scotch Courts. It was true, he believed, 
that the number of cases introduced into the 
Court of Session was smaller than it was 
some years ago; but, in the first instance, 
his own experience led him to say—and he 
thought his right hon. and learned Friend 
would agree with him—that the class of 
cases were far higher and more important 
than they were when they first joined the 
bar. The reason of that had been the es- 
tablishment of minor Courts, which had 
absorbed and swallowed up the cases of 
smaller importance. The Sheriffs’ Courts 
not being like the English County Courts, 
they were competent in all questions, 
whatever their amount; and they had con- 
sequently absorbed a good deal of the mi- 
nor business which in former days went 
before the higher Courts, Some hon. 
Gentlemen were, he knew, anxious to dis- 
turb that jurisdiction, but he trusted that 
it would not be disturbed. In regard to 
the complaints of delay which had so fre- 
quently been made, there were no doubt 
matters which had created a good deal of 
delay in isolated cases. That there were 
great delays in many cases was true ; but 
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when you came to represent that as the 
normal state of the Court, it was a totally 
different matter. There were, however, 
two matters in the administration of the 
Judicature Act which might very well be 
changed. The first was the practice of 
holding that the Inner House ought not to 
decide any question which had not been 
previously decided by the Outer. That, he 
thought, was a mistake. He did not think 
that the intention of the Judicature Act 
ever was that the Inner House should only 
act as a court of review upon the cases 
decided by the Lords Ordinary. The other 
matter was the principle which had been 
acted upon, he thought too closely, of re- 
fusing to decide the law until the facts of 
the case had been established. He thought 
that was unfortunate. It was more a prac- 
tice than a principle ; but he knew many 
eases in which the Court had refused to go 
into the law of the case until the facts had 
been proved, when it might well have done 
so. With these few observations he felt 
bound to give his right hon. and learned 
Friend his support in the Bill which he 
asked leave bring in. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he must tender his thanks to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman for having under- 
taken the difficult task of reforming the 
Court of Session, both in its expense and 
procedure. Certainly, he was not disposed 
to complain that he had not adopted a 
bolder or more decided course. The pro- 
posals made had the appearance of meeting 
many of the complaints as to the practical 
working of the system. One complaint of 
the public was that the Court sat only half 
the year, that its sittings were so short, 
that certain days in the week were blank, 
that a considerable portion of its time was 
taken up with formal business which might 
be disposed of by clerks, and this evil was 
proposed to be got rid of by continued sit- 
tings at the end of each session. He 
thought the efficient business of the Court 
might be disposed of by a smaller number 
of Judges; and the question having been 
raised, he believed public opinion would 
support some such reform. He did not, 
however, say that any great saving would 
arise to the public; for if higher duties 
were thrown on the Court of Session sala- 
ries must be raised, and the result would 
very probaby be the number of appeals 
would be diminished. With regard to the 
juries, he doubted very much whether a re- 
duction in the number of jurymen would be 
attended with any advantage. The system 
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was, in faet, altogether condemned by pub- 
lic opinion, As far as he himself was con- 
cerned, he should be reluctant to see trial 
by jury abolished; but the subject was one 
that demanded the most serious inquiry. 
It was certainly worth inquiring how a 
system which had worked so well in Eng- 
land had so signally failed in Scotland. 
He doubted whether the best way to ascer- 
tain the difficulties of the case, or to satisfy 
the public mind, was to lay the provisions 
of the Bill before the legal profession, and 
suggested that the subject should be re- 
ferred to a Commission or a Committee. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, that sinee the 
Lord Advocate was inviting suggestions, 
he should take leave to make one, and 
commence with the subject which had 
been touched upon by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke)—namely, the time of the 
Judges. There was a general opinion in 
Edinburgh, and, indeed, all over Scotland, 
that the time of the Judges was not fully 
employed. For example, the Criminal Courts 
sat on Monday but only occasionally, and 
that day was therefore declared a blank 
day for all the Courts. The Inner House 
Judges remained at home, and the Judge 
Ordinaries remained at home, and this in 
itself constituted an abuse that ought to be 
remedied in any new Bill. Another point 
was that in 1828 a rule was made for 
the convenience of the senior counsel em- 
ployed at the bar—and he might say the 
senior counsel were in number (according 
to an article in the Journal of Juris- 
prudence of last month) just about equal 
to, or, in fact, rather fewer than, the num- 
ber of the Judges—that the Courts of the 
single Judges should sit at ten o’clock in 
the morning, and the Supreme Courts 
should sit at eleven o’clock, or practi- 
cally a quarter past eleven, in order that 
these counsel might be able to attend to 
their briefs in both Courts ; and the prae- 
tice of these Courts was to adjourn for 
half-an-hour for luneh in the course of the 
day, and to rise finally at four o’clock, the 
Courts of the single Judges rising at three 
o'clock. It was clearly impossible to do 
much business in the course of so short a 
atime. He would, therefore, suggest that 
all the Courts should sit at ten o’clock ; 
and this would, in his opinion, be a great 
advantage to the suitors and all parties in- 
terested. The present was not a right state 
of things, according to the general opinion 
of Scotland ; he did not speak of the legal 
profession, but of the general publie, which 
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included poor litigants, who got into court, 
and had to pay largely in order to get out 
again. He would recommend the learned 
Lord not to be so solicitous about the opi- 
nion of the legal profession, who had op- 
posed nearly all legal reforms in their 
Courts. He would rather appeal to the 
general good feeling of the public, and the 
good sense of the Lord Advocate to frame 
a good Bill. There was another matter 
he begged leave to suggest. Reference 
had been made to accounts. A great 
grievance in Scotland was, that the Courts, 
in place of doing something themselves, 
or by their chief clerks, in reference to 
matters of account, as was the case in 
England, remitted the business to Profes- 
sional Accountants, who had in many eases 
to decide, not only as to the form of the 
accounts, but of the principle of law 
upon which they should be founded—be- 
coming in fact accountant and Judge in 
one, The effect of this frequently was, 
that when an account was produced it was 
objected, not that it was a bad account as 
such, but that it was bad in regard to the 
principle on which it was constructed ; and 
then the Court frequently ordered other 
accounts, The expense of doing this was 
something enormous. He (Mr. M‘Laren) 
knew a case in which the accountants’ bills 
amounted to nearly £3,000. Exceptions 
were often taken to the principle on which 
the account was made out—in other words, 
to the accountant’s view of the law. The 
Court might find that the objection was 
well founded, and the subject was remitted 
to another accountant to make a report, 
and in that way an enormous expense was 
incurred. He therefore hoped that some 
provision would be introduced into the Bill, 
which would provide for the accountants 
being instructed at any rate as to the law 
which they had to frame their report upon 
before their account was prepared. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: A question 
has been put to me as to whether it is 
purposed to reduce the number of Judges 
according to the terms of the reeommend- 
ations made by a Committee which sat 
upon this subject, I presume in 1840. 
That, I think, is the last Committee which 
sat. Now, I will read the following extract 
which I find in the Report of that Com- 
mittee. It is to this effect, that any re- 
duction in the number of the Lords Ordinary 
seems at present impossible. The Com- 
mittee state, further, that they had con- 
sidered the administration of justice with 
the view of ascertaining whether the num- 
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ber of Judges could be reduced, and that 


they were not prepared to recommend such 
a reduction. It is plain, therefore, that 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
did not recommend any diminution in the 
number. [Mr. M‘Laren: I think there 
has been a Report since that time.] I think 
not. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I really do not care about the matter ; and 
if it should be found necessary hereafter to 
reduce the number of Judges, they can be 
reduced; but I searcely think that it would 
be proper to reduce the number when the 
complaint is ‘that they do not get through 
their work. It is said that a good deal of 
litigation is kept out of the Court in conse- 
quence of there not being that rapidity of 
diseussion which there ought to be; and 
we must expect a considerable increase in 
the business if a satisfactory result is ar- 
rived at. I am not prepared to say that 
the number of Judges ought to be dimi- 
nished. It is impossible on an oceasion 
like this to go into all the details of a Bill 
which embraces upwards of 100 elauses, 
without subjecting the House to inconveni- 
ence; but I may say that many of the ob- 
jections which have been raised this even- 
ing are provided for in the Bill itself. For 
instance, it is said that the Court ought to 
meet at ten o’elock. There is a provision 
in the Bill to that effect. As to the re- 
mark that delay arises in consequence of 
consulting the convenience of senior coun- 
sel, I ean only say that in 1865 I brought 
that question before the Faculty, when a 
proposition was agreed to that no case 
should be adjourned for the convenience of 
counsel engaged in another Court. My 
hon. Friend opposite, who is at the head of 
our bar, gave me every assistance in the 
matter, and when the proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Court it was agreed to; and 
from that day there has been considerable 
improvement in the administration of the 
Courts—the cases being better disposed 
of than they were before, and with less de- 
lay. I hope, therefore, it will be under- 
stood that I have no desire to protect the 
interests of the senior counsel at the ex- 
pense of the public ; nor do I wish to limit 
consideration of the Bill to legal bodies, 
because I know that commercial bodies also 
take great interest in the measure The 
Bill contains a provision, that on what are 
ealled their blank days the Lords Ordinary 
shall not dispose of motions or hear argu- 
mentative discussions, but sit for taking 
proofs on trials by jury. I have had con. 
Versation with one of the learned Judges, 
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who devotes the greatest energy to the dis- 
charge of his duties, and he says that these 
blank days are frequently the busiest for 
judicial work, and for this reason, that he 
then considers the arguments which came 
before him during the hearing of a cause, 
before giving the decision which it is his 
duty to pronounce. The Equity Courts of 
England, which more nearly approach the 
Courts of Scotland, meet for three weeks, 
and then adjourn for a week, and have 
sittings after term. The Scotch Courts 
sit for two sessions without interruption, 
and have only a fortnight’s recess at 
Christmas. These weeks of vacation have 
provided means by which the Equity Judges 
are enabled to prepare their judgments, 
frequently requiring a great deal of con- 
sideration before they are pronounced. I 
have, however, put in a proviso—although 
I have done so with some hesitation— 
that in their blank day the Outer House 
Judges shall make use of that day for the 
purpose of taking proofs. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the procedure in the Court of 
Session and the Judicial Arrangements in the 
Superior Courts of Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by The Lorp Apvocate, Mr. Secretary Ga- 
THORNE Harpy, and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


COURT OF JUSTICIARY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in rising to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the procedure in the Court of Justiciary 
in Scotland, said, the object of it was to 
lessen the expense of conducting criminal 
prosecutions, and also to diminish the incon- 
venience of requiring witnesses to attend 
in certain cases. He might inform the 
House that a system had existed for some 
time in Scotland of having what. were - 
called two diets, or two days of appear- 
ance, on the first of which the accused was 
asked whether he pleaded guilty or not. 
If he pleaded guilty he received his punish- 
ment, and then there was no necessity for 
summoning witnesses. If he did not plead 
guilty, then he had to appear on the second 
day and witnesses were summoned to at- 
tend. That had effected a considerable 
saving; and he proposed that the same 
system should be established in the Jus- 
ticiary Court, so that probably in one- 
half the cases it would not be neces- 
sary to have the witnesses present. They 
hoped to save in that way about £3,000 
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a year. Another provision of the Bill 
was that the jury instead of being cited 
as at present by an officer called the 
Messenger at Arms, which involved con- 
siderable expense, should be summoned by 
registered letter through the Post Office— 
a system which would be equally effective 
and much more economical. It was also 
proposed that, instead of three or more 
Judges sitting in a Criminal Court on a 
Monday to dispose of cases, one would be 
sufficient, as was the case on Circuit. If 
any important matter were to arise, it would 
be in the power of the Court to call in 
assistance. In this way the Judges would 
be made more available for the work it 
was proposed to give them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the procedure in the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by The Lorp Apvocareg, Mr. Secretary GatHorne 
Harpy, and Mr. Arroryry GENnerat, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1868. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bitt—Committee — Ha- 
beas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continu- 
ance * (18). 

Report—llabeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) 
Act Continuance * (18), 


RESIGNATION OF THE EARL OF DERBY. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I regret to inform your Lordships 
that the Earl of Derby has felt himself, in 
consequence of failing health, obliged to 
tender his resignation to Her Majesty. Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to ac- 
cept that resignation; and Her Majesty 
has been further graciously pleased to send 
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we cheerfully resign ourselves—but from 
failing health and from illness, which takes 
him, as it were, before his time from among 
us, and deprives us of his advice and his 
abilities. But, my Lords, if it be painful 
to those noble Lords who sit opposite— 
and I know it must be so—how much more 
painful must it be for those friends who have 
served under him in office, and who have 
sat by him as I have done, through many 
dreary years of Opposition! My Lords, 
there is but one consolation for us under 
these cireumstances. We may regret, in- 
deed, that we should be deprived of his 
presence from the cause I have described ; 
but, at the same time, we must hope that 
that very rest which he proposes to give 
himself will restore him to us in renewed 
strength, and that at all events as an in- 
dependent Member of Parliament we may 
have the advantage of his experience and 
enjoy the charm of his eloquence. My 
Lords, I had rather say no more now oa 
this subject, and I therefore proceed to 
state to your Lordships what I think 
would be the most convenient course to 
pursue with respect to the business of the 
House. I would suggest that we pass 
through Committee to-night the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continu- 
ance Bill. As it is necessary that the 
Bill should pass through Parliament and 
receive the Royal Assent before Sunday 
next, I would propose, not that, as on 
similar occasions, we should adjourn the 
House to some rather distant day, but that 
the House should sit on Thursday at two 
o’clock to read this Bill a third time, and 
that on Friday, when I believe the House 
of Commons meets again, this House 
should meet merely for the purpose of 
hearing the Royal Assent given to the 
Bill. I shall therefore propose that no 
business except that be transacted during 
this week in this House, and that this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn until 
Thursday to read the Habeas Corpus Bill 
a third time. 

Eart RUSSELL : My Lords, there can 


Earl of Derby. 





for the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | be no possible objection to the arrange- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and has commis- | ments proposed ; but 1 may perhaps be 
sioned him to form a Government, as soon | permitted to express my sympathy with the 
as possible. My Lords, I think it must be a | noble Earl, and with his Colleagues, in 
subject of great pain to us all, on which- | respect to the loss they must sustain in no 
ever side of the House we sit, when we | longer having the Earl of Derby at the 
see an eminent Statesman obliged to secede | head of Her Majesty’s Government. Often 


from public life and from the management | as we have differed, and long as we have 
of public affairs — not from any of those | differed from him on many public ques- 
changes and chances in political warfare to | | tions, I could not fail always to entertain 
which we are all accustomed, and to which for the Earl of Derby those sentiments 
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of regard and esteem which his great quali- 
ties were formed to inspire. With regard 
to others, the confidence which has been 
bestowed upon him by a great political 
party in this country is a proof of the con- 
fidence which he was well calculated to 
produce. With regard to the eloquence 
with which he defended his opinions in 
Parliament, the records of Parliament 
themselves will bear immortal testimony ; 
and of course history mast deal with his 
relation to public questions. I trust, with 
the noble Earl, that we shall see the Earl 
of Derby again in this [ouse, and that, 
although the state of his health, which is 
so deeply to be lamented, may prevent him 
from ever again assuming an official posi- 
tion, yet we shall hear from him that clear 
and eloquent language of which no man in 
Parliament is so great a master, with which 
he can express the opinions that flow from 
his own breast, from his intelligence, and 
from his quick and fertile mind, and which 
is so well calculated, whenever he does 
speak, to inspire the respect and esteem 
of this House. 


Motion agreed to: House, at rising, to 
adjourn till Zhursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till Thursday 
next, Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1868, 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Swory—Alexander 
James Beresford Beresford Hope, esquire, for 
Cambridge University. 


RESIGNATION OF THE EARL OF DERBY, 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, I have to an- 
nounce to the House — and I do it with 
deep regret — that Lord Derby, in con- 
sequence of the state of his health, which, 
although improving, is still such as to 
render absolute repose from business ne- 
cessary for a considerable time to come, 
has felt it his duty to tender to Her Ma- 
jesty his resignation of the office which he 
holds; and Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to accept the resignation 
so tendered. I have further to state that, 
by Her Majesty’s command, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
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at present engaged in the formation of a 
Ministry. Under these circumstances, I 
am only following that which is the usual, 
and, I believe, has been the invariable, 
custom, if, upon the part of my right hon. 
Friend, I venture to suggest to the House 
the expediency of an adjournment until 
such time as the necessary arrangements 
shall have been completed. I much regret 
—and I am sure my right hon. Friend 
concurs with me in that regret—to have 
to interpose any obstacle in the way of the 
debate on a subject which is, perhaps, at 
this moment, the most important that can 
engage the attention of the House. But 
I think the House will feel that the cir- 
cumstances are such as to leave us no op- 
tion. If the proposition I have to make 
should meet with the general approval of 
the Ilouse, I will propose that we adjourn 
until Friday next. 

CotoneL. FRENCH: I should like to 
ask whether Committees are to sit in the 
meantime? [*‘ Order, order !’’] 

Lorpv STANLEY: I move that this 
House do now adjourn until Friday next. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So far as regards 
the Motion for Adjournment, under present 
circumstances, I should not have thought 
that it called for a single word from my- 
self, so obviously is it dictated by the pro- 
priety of the case. But, with reference to 
the special cause, which the noble Lord 
has, by a singular destiny, been called upon 
to be the person to announce to this House, 
I cannot help expressing for myself a re- 
gret, which I am sure will be the universal 
sentiment, that a career so long, so active, 
and in 80 many respects so distinguished 
and remarkable as that of his father, should 
have been brought to a close by the failure 
of his bodily health and strength. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: As no other person 
rises, I wish to say that, as a matter of 
course, I concur with the general senti- 
ment of the House; but as the noble Lord 
admits the importance of the debate that 
I was about to initiate, 1 wish to know 
from him what Government day the noble 
Lord will give me for bringing forward 
my Motion? [‘*Oh!’’] If the noble Lord 
wishes it, I will defer my question until 
Friday; but I simply wish now to express 
my opinion — which is shared by many 
Members of the House — that I have a 
right to some indulgence from the Govern- 
ment, 

Lorpv STANLEY: All I can say now 
is, that I am quite sure those who sit on 
this Bench are not less anxious than the 
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rest of the House that the great subject 
which the hon. Member proposes to bring 
forward, and which no doubt he will bring 
forward with great ability, should be fully 
and speedily discussed. 


Motion agreed to; House at rising to 
adjourn till Friday. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till Friday next. 


Sear 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 27, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bur—Third Reading— 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Con- 
tinuance * (18), and passed, 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 

House adjourned at a quarter past Two 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Four o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 28, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Pvusiic Bits— Royal Assent— 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Con- 
tinuance [31 Vict. c. 7]; London Museum 
Site [31 Vict. c. 8]. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpd STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, as there appeared to be no business 
before the House, he should like to ask, 
When the House would be adjourned ; 
when it would be resumed; and what 
would be the course pursued ? 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND said, he 
was at present wholly unable to answer 
that Question. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR suggested 
that it would be better for their Lordships 
to adjourn during pleasure, and to meet 
again at five o'clock, when probably this 
uncertainty might be put an end to. 

Their Lordships adjourned accordingly. 
At five o'clock the sitting was resumed, 
when, on the Motion of the Duke of 


Ricumonp, 
House adjourned at Five o’clock, 


to Thursday next, a quarter | 


before Five o’clock. 


Lord Stanley 


{COMMONS} 
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the Ministry. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 28, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuzp—For North- 
ampton County (Northern Division), v. George 
Ward Hunt, esquire, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MINISTRY— 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Lorp STANLEY: Sir, in  conse- 
quence of a communication which I have 
received from my right hon. Friend, now 
First Lord of the Treasury, who is still, 
I believe, in attendance upon Her Majesty 
at Osborne, I regret to say it is necessary 
that I should ask the House to agree to 
a further adjournment until Thursday next. 
I believe that, comparing the present with 
former cases, where a Ministry has had to 
be constructed or re-constructed, the time 
which my right hon. Friend asks for will 
not be found to be exceptionally long ; and 
I know from him that he ‘considers it 
impossible that the arrangements can be 
completed at an earlier period. I shall, 
therefore, move that this House, at its 
rising, adjourn until Thursday next. I 
may, perhaps, take this opportunity of 
answering the Question which was put to 
me on Tuesday by the hon Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire). In reply to the 
Question which the hon. Member then put, 
I would say, on behalf of my fight hon, 
Friend, that we shall be prepared to give 
a day for the Irish debate, which was to 
have come on on Tuesday last. I am not 
authorized or enabled to fix the precise 
day ; but it will be announced on Thurs- 
day next, and it will be as early a day as 
possible. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not rise for 
the purpose of offering any opposition to 
the Motion which has been made by the 
noble Lord ; but I confess I am not en- 
tirely of his opinion—so far as my recol- 
lection goes—that upon an occasion when 
the Prime Minister has unfortunately been 
compelled to retire, and when some few 
changes have taken place in the Govern- 
ment, it has been usual to ask the House 
of Commons to suspend the progress of 
public business for so long a period as 
ten days. [ am certainly mistaken in my 
remembrance if that has been the case ; 
| and therefore, while I am very far indeed 
| from thinking that we ought to object to 
| the proposal, I do not think it ought to 
be acquiesced in without putting it upon 





record that that must be done upon special 
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grounds, I freely admit that there are 
special grounds in this case. It is quite 
true that upon Tuesday last Her Majesty's 
Government was prepared to make a de- 
elaration of Irish policy ; but, at the same 
time, we must all feel, I think, that, owing 
to the prolonged and unhappy absence of 
the noble Earl then at the head of the 
Government from London, it could not but 
be that the Cabinet must have approached 
the consideration of that question in a par- 
tially crippled or restrained condition. And 
I own it is very much with reference to 
the extreme gravity of the questions we 
shall have to consider during the present 
Session with respect to the sister country, 
that I should feel a special reluctance, 
even if I were inclined upon other grounds, 
to show any disinclination to accede to the 
proposal of the noble Lord. I think that 
Her Majesty’s Government, having under- 
gone a modification, of the precise nature 
and extent of which, of course, we who 
are outside cannot at present estimate the 
amount and significance—lIler Majesty's 
Government being charged with these 
grave responsibilities, and asking this time 
at the hands of the House—I do not look 
at it merely as a question whether the 
formal arrangements of election and re- 
election would warrant the request ; but I 
think, upon a grave consideration of the 
policy they will have to dispose of, that 
they are entitled to expect, both on their 
own account and on account of the country, 
that they should not be unduly pressed for 
time ; consequently, I freely and cheer- 
fully, upon these special grounds, accede 
to the proposal of the noble Lord, that 
another week should be granted before we 
proceed to business, although we must all 
be aware that we shall then have to com- 
mence the business of the Session, which 
promises to be severe rather than other- 
wise, ata very much later period—later, 
I think, practically, by a whole month— 
than is usual. 


Motion agreed to. 


House, at rising, to adjourn till Thurs- 
day next. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL.—QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. NewpeGarTe, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that on Thursday 
next he proposed to go into Committee, 
pro formd, on this Bill for the purpose of 
inserting certain Amendments, and that he 
should be prepared, upon that day, to state 
when he would proceed with the measure. 
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POSTAL—STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND MALTA, 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
wished to inquire how the matter now 
stands regarding steam communication 
between this Country and Malta; and 
whether the Government will endeavour to 
prevent the cessation of such communica- 
tion by means of the steamers of the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company ? 

Mr. ADDERLFY said, in reply, that 
there were several propositions at present 
before the Government for a new Mail 
service between Marseilles and Malta. The 
Government had not yet decided which of 
those propositions was the best. He hoped, 
however, to be able to inform the [louse 
shortly of a satisfactory substitution for 
the service between Marseilles and Malta 
having been made. 


IRELAND—DIETARY OF COUNTY 
PRISONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland, When the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Dietary of County Prisons 
in Ireland will be presented ; and if he 
proposes to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Laws relative to County Prisons in Ire- 
land during the present Session ? 

Tue Eant or MAYO, in reply, said, the 
Report would be laid on the table of the 
House that evening. Inquiries had been 
made into the whole subject, and the 
Commissioners were generally of opinion 
that there had been a deficiency of dietary ; 
but at the same time they were much 
struck by the healthy appearance of the 
inmates of the gaols. They recommended 
that there should be a classification of 
prisoners in Irish gaols as in England, and 
as that could only be effected by legislation, 
he proposed to bring in a Bill very shortly 
with that object. The Commissioners also 
recommended that an additional meal 
should be added to the dietary of the 
prisoners in all the gaols in Ireland, and 
that there should be a change as regarded 
variety in their food. Next week he pro- 
posed to bring in the Bill referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman. 


IRELAND—MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
MOUNTJOY CONVICT PRISON. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would also beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
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ther it is the intention of the Government 
to retain Dr. Young as Medical Officer of 
the Mountjoy Convict Prison, after the 
following verdict of a coroner’s jury regard- 
ing the death of a prisoner under Dr. 
Young’s care :— 

“ We find that the said Matthew Lynch died at 
the Mountjoy Prison on the 12th of February of 
pulmonary consumption, and we are of opinion 
that the deceased should have been sent earlier to 
hospital, and that the doctor should have been 
more attentive to extern patients ?” 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, in reply, that 
he had directed a careful inquiry to be 
made into all the circumstances of the 
case, and with that view Mr. Lentaigne, 
one of the Inspectors of County Prisons, 
and Mr. Hamilton, a Poor Law Inspector, 
had been appointed to make the inquiry. 
The investigation began that day, and he 
had every reason to believe it would shortly 
be concluded. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask, 
Whether the Representation of the People 
(Scotland) Bill, which stands first on the 
Notice Paper for Monday, will be taken 
first on Thursday next ? 

Lorv STANLEY: I am not able to 
answer that Question. 


SPAIN—CASE OF THE “TORNADO.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay the further Correspon- 
dence relating to the TZornado on the 
table of the House ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Whatever further 
correspondence there is shall be laid on the 
table without delay. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 5, 1868. 


MINUTES. ]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Aveland, after the Death of his Father. 
Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Legitimacy De- 
e'aration (Ireland) * (27). 

Second Reading—Court of Appeal Chancery 
(Despatch of Business) Amendment? (20) ; 
Public Departments (Extra Receipts) * (25). 


Mr. Blake 


{LORDS} 
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Administration. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 


Toe Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, on Tuesday, the 25th of last month, 
I had to inform your Lordships that the 
Earl of Derby had resigned the office of 
Prime Minister, and that Her Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to command the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, my 
right hon. Friend Mr. Disraeli, to form an 
Administration as soon as possible. I say, 
my Lords, “as soon as possible,’’ because 
I was not correctly reported in my former 
statement. I was supposed to have said 
—and a very natural mistake it was—*‘ if 
possible,” which words have since given 
rise to some remarks and witticisms on the 
part of journalists who assumed that I had 
made that statement. It is now my duty 
to inform your Lordships that Mr. Disraeli 
has formed an Administration, and that it 
is now complete. I think your Lordships, 
when you consult precedents and look back 
to circumstances analogous in their nature, 
will find that it would be hardly possible 
for my right hon. Friend to have met Par- 
liament in his new capacity sooner than he 
has done, although he is most anxious, as 
we all are, that Parliament should enter at 
once upon the consideration of the very 
important questions which must occupy its 
attention during the present Session. My 
Lords, so small are the changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Cabinet, being confined sim- 
ply to two Ministers, that I may call it 
almost the same Cabinet as that which 
preceded it; but certainly I may say with 


' confidence that its policy is and will be the 


same as that of the Administration of Lord 
Derby. Lord Derby, up to the last moment 
at which he resigned office, has been 





entirely cognizant of all our deliberations 
and resolutions ; he has formed part of our 
councils as if he had been in London in 
person ; and up to this very moment our 
polizy, which will soon be developed in the 
House of Commons and to your Lordships, 
meets with his entire approbation. No 
doubt, from the character of the measures 
which will be propounded, this must be a 
very important Session. The Government 
has to proceed to perfect that great work 
of Parliamentary Reform which it began 
last year. The Reform Bill for Scotland 








,; and the Reform Bill for Ireland will have 
to pass through both Houses of Parliament. 
|The general call for extended education 
for the people has received very serious 
| consideration, and a Bill on the subject will 
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speedily be presented to one of the two 
Houses of Parliament. We have had the 


misfortune to enter office at a moment | 
when we find the liberties of Ireland | 
shackled, and exceptional laws prevailing 


in thatcountry. It is, indeed, a sad neces- 


sity, and it will be our duty, no doubt, to | 


direct our most earnest consideration to 
the removal of those evils which exist in 
Ireland, and which are, with more or less 
truth, supposed to be the real cause of 
disturbance there, I think, however, your 
Lordships will agree with me that as, on a 
very early occasion—within four or five 
days from this tine—an ample declaration 
of our Irish policy will be made to the 
House of Commons, it could not be ad- 
vantageous to the public service, or for the 
convenience of your Lordships, that I 
should now go into details of what our 
policy is to be. If I were todo so, it would 
probably lead to misunderstanding and mis- 


representation, and give rise to a desultory- 


debate which would not be advantage- 
ous to the general welfare, and would not 
assist us in carrying through the mea- 
sures we shall soon lay before the country. 
All I can now say is, and I| repeat it here 
—that our policy will be the same as to its 
guiding principles as that by which Lord 
Derby’s Government was actuated up to 
the last moment ; that we are most anxious 
to remove all grievances which can be pos- 
sibly removed without creating still greater 
anomalies and interfering with the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

Eart RUSSELL: With regard to the 
change which has taken place in the formal 
character of the Cabinet, there can, | 
imagine, be no objection in point of pre- 
cedent to such a change. It has not been 
unusual for the Leader of the House of 
Commons, when the Prime Minister has 
been removed by illness or, still worse, by 
death, to ask for an adjournment with a 
view to the formation of a new Ministry ; 
but looking at the new Ministry which has 
been formed, I cannot avoid making the 
protest which I made on former occasions 
with regard to Lord Derby’s Ministry, that 
I think no confidence can be placed in a 
Government which openly professes to say 
one thing and to mean another. We now 
know that for three years the Government 
has been carried on upon the principle 
that, having declared there ought to be 
no reduction whatever in the franchise, 
the Ministers of the Crown, while they 
were persuading people to follow them 
in that course, meant all the time to 
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,make a larger reduction in the franchise 
than was proposed by the Liberal party. 
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The consequence was a course of deception 
—a course which might be called by ano- 
ther name—and which, I think, ought to 
prevent any reliance being placed in a 
Government which openly avow that they 
do not mean what they say, and which 


| openly profess one thing and mean another. 


Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH: I am 


really at a loss to understand the meaning 


of the allusion of the noble Earl. He says 
that the Government of Her Majesty— 
which was recently the Government of 
Lord Derby, and is now the Government of 
my right hon. Friend the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—has for three years 
been carried on on a system of positive 
deception ; and that for the three years 
during which that Government has been 
in office, the pretence put forward was 
that no reduction of the franchise was in- 
tended to be effected, while, covertly and at 
the same time, the Government were medi- 
tating a considerable reduction, much lower 
than that which had been advocated by 
the noble Earl opposite when he was in 
Office. The true state of the case was 
this—that as soon as the Government of 
Lord Derby came into existence, as soon 
as the time arrived for the meetings of 
the Cabinet to be held, at which it could 
be properly considered, the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform immediately occupied 
their attention, and in the very next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, the matter was brought 
before the House with a proposal that was 
ultimately adopted by Parliament. What- 
ever opinions the Government of Lord 
Derby may have entertained previously ; 
whatever opinions the necessities of the 
time foreed upon them subsequently — 
there was no question and no hesitation 
that when the time came for proposing an 
adequate reduction of the franchise, that 
proposition was made in a way consistent 
with the Constitution of the country, and 
in an open and straightforward manner. 
Eart RUSSELL: If the noble Duke 
wishes to know the meaning of what I 
said, I must refer him to a speech made by 
the present Prime Minister at Edinburgh, 
in which the course taken by the Govern- 
ment was not called a course of deception 
—it was not called, as Mr. Disraeli for- 
merly called the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘‘an hypocrisy,” it was called a 
“ process of education.” But the use of 
that word does not prevent the fact being 
quite clear, which the present First Lord of 
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the Treasury did not endeavour to excuse or 
apologize for, of which he even boasted, that 
during seven years during which the fears 
of the country had been excited respecting 
a reduction of the franchise against which 
Mr. Disraeli protested in the House of 
Commons, afterwards congratulating the 
electors of Buckinghamshire that no such 
reduction of the franchise had taken place, 
during all that time he had been edueating 
his party with a view to bring about a 
much greater reduction of the franchise, 
and what he would at one time have called 
a greater ‘‘ degradation of the franchise ”’ 
than any which his opponents had pro- 
posed. It was by that means that many 
gentlemen who formerly were members of 
the party to which I have the honour to 
belong, expecting that the Tory party 
would never reduce the franchise, were in- 
duced to desert their own colours and go 
over to the party of Mr. Disraeli, believing 
that they were thereby insuring the coun- 
try against any lowering of the franchise. 
That was the promise which induced these 
gentlemen to withdraw their adhesion to 
the late Government ; and these also were 
the professions which induced the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Viscount Cranborne, and Gene- 
ral Peel to join the Government of Lord 
Derby, believing that no such measure 
would be proposed. We can all remember 
' in what indignant terms Lord Carnarvon, 
in the course of last Session, declared that 
he was no party to the attempt to persuade 
others to agree to the lowering of the fran- 
chise while they were themselves not per- 
suaded that the lowering of the franchise 
was necessary. It is, 1 believe, a thing 
unexampled in the history of party that 
such a deception, or such an “ education ” 
— if you choose to call it so—should have 
taken place. It is a course of conduct, I 
must say, which not only men like Mr. 
Fox, Earl Grey, or Lord Althorp would 
have spurned, but which men like Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Sir Robert Peel would likewise 
have disdained to adopt. It is a course of 
conduct which destroys all trust and reli- 
ance upon Governments, because we never 
know that what is declared to-day as the 
solemn intention of the Government may 
not be disavowed to-morrow as not having 
been their intention; and that their course 
may not be quite different. 


Earl Russell 


{LORDS} 
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THE APPROPRIATION ACT IN VICTORIA, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Lorp LYVEDEN, premising that he 
wished a statement of the whole case to be 
laid before their Lordships, moved that an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty for— 

Copy or Extract of further Correspondence re- 
specting and arising from the Non-enactment of 
the Appropriation Act in Victoria and the Recall 
of the Governor of the Colony, since the Letter 
from the Right Hon. C, B. Adderley, M.P., to 
Sir C. Darling, K.C.B., dated 7th March 1867, 
with the Enclosure. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that the Papers would be ready in the 
course of three or four days ; but they pro- 
bably would not carry the history of affairs 
in the Colony so far as was expected. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for Copy or Extract of further Corre- 
spondence respecting and arising from the Non- 
enactment of the Appropriation Act in Victoria 
and the Recall of the Governor of the Colony, 
since the Letter from the Right [onourable C. 
B. Adderley, M.P., to Sir C. Darling, K.C.B., 
dated 7th March 1867, with the Enclosure.— 
(The Lord Lyveden.) 


TENURE (IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION, 


THe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that the noble Marquess who had brought 
in this Bill had given notice of his inten- 
tion to move the second reading on Mon- 
day next. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord, Whether it would not be convenient to 
postpone the second reading to the follow- 
ing Thursday? He had just given reasons 
which sufficiently showed the desirability 
of putting off the debate for a day or two. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 
assenting to the postponement, expressed 
the hope that the debate would proceed on 
Thursday, and that the postponement would 
not involve any delay in the appointment of 
the Select Committee. 


LEGITIMACY DECLARATION (IRELAND) BILL 
[u.1.] 


A Bill to enable Persons in Ireland to establish 
Legitimacy and the Validity of Marriages, and 
the Right to be deemed natural-born Subjects— 
Was presented by The Lord Somerutte ; read 1*, 
(No. 27.) 


House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 5, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—The Mar- 
quess of Lorne, for Argyleshire. 
Pustic Bris—Ordered — Fairs (Ireland); Me- 
tropolis Gas.* 
First Reading—Fairs (Ireland) [48]; Metropolis 
Gas * [49). 
Second Reading—Capital Punishment within 
. Prisons [36]; Election Petitions and Corrupt 
Practices at Elections [27]; Sea Fisheries * 
[42]; London Coal and Wine Duties Continu- 
ance [43]; Judgments Extension* [34]; 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) [31]. 
Committee — Public Schools * [24]; Railways 
(Extension of Time) * [39]. 
— Public Schools* [24-47]; Railways 
(Extension of Time) * [39]. 
Withdrawn—Railway and Gas Shares * [23]. 


METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS BILL. 
(By Order) sEcoND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said that, as the proposal, 
very seriously affected the interests of the 
metropolis, he hoped the House would con- 
sider very carefully before deciding to refer 
it toa Committee in its then form. He 
thought that if it were considered desirable 
to make any number of tramways in the 
metropolis, the direct and proper course 
would be to refer the whole question to a 
Committee, in order to have the metropolis 
mapped out, and to have it decided where 
tramways should be placed and where they 
should not. At present the streets of 
London were too narrow, and if half of 
the present width were to be occupied by 
a tramway, those streets would many of 
them be made absolutely impassable. The 
Bill was what may be described as a fishing 
Bill. It had no real company at the back 
of it, but was in the hands of persons who 
would, no doubt, be able to make money 
of it when passed. The article of associa- 
tion stated that the Company was the 
Metropolitan Tramways Company (Li- 
mited), and that the registered offices of 
the Company would be * situated in Eng- 
land.” Yet this was a company which 
proposed to take power to break up twenty- 
six miles of streets in London. The 
Company was stated to have a capital of 
£450,000, but who were the proprietors ? 
One of them—a very respectable man, no 
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as a financial agent ; the next was also a 
financial agent ; the third was a well-known 
bookseller in Parliament Street, who is 
down for one share; then there was a 
‘** merchant,” a ‘ shipbroker,”” and an 
‘*auctioneer’s clerk,’’ from Camberwell, 
who holds one share. He would now call 
attention to some of the clauses. The 
Company proposed to take power to make 
iron tramways without asking the consent 
of the authorities of the parishes through 
which they would run, aud there were other 
clauses of an equally extraordinary and 
objectionable character. This was not the 
first time either that this proposition had 
been before the House. The Bill further 
proposed to take powers to break up the 
roads in all places where such a course was 
necessary, in order to the laying down of 
the tramways, a proceeding which would 
entail an enormous expense upon the rate- 
payers ; and, in addition, it was proposed 
to give power to take up pipes in streets 
and to break into drains. The company 
did not wish to purchase Jand for their 
tramways—they wanted to take the open 
streets, and create for themselves a mono- 
poly within them. When the proposition, 
or one very similar to it, was made before, 
in 1858 and 1861, Lord Llanover (then 
Sir Benjamin Hall) proposed, on the Order 
for the second reading, that the Bill be 
a second time that day six months, on the 
ground that it would be very detrimental 
to the public government of the metropolis, 
The Bill was on that occasion thrown out, 
On the subsequent occasion, in 1861, a 
similar fate befel the measure, Mr. Massey, 
the then Chairman of Committee, opposing 
it strongly, on the ground that it ought to 
have been introduced as a public, instead 
of as a Private Bill. That objection, 
apposite then, was much more apposite 
now that the Bill proposed to affect very 
materially the public interests of the me- 
tropolis, He therefore hoped, for these 
and other reasons, that the House would 
consider well before consenting to hand 
over the metropolis to the auctioneer’s 
clerk and his influential companions. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months :”—(Mr. Harvey Lewis.) 


Mr. SEELY supported the second 
reading of the Bill. It was proposed to lay 
down tramways—with double and single 
lines—in the metropolis, but the rails were 
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of the car wheels would run in a groove! present system, wherever established, had 
not more than three-quarters of an inch | been most successful, and it formed a very 
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wide from about a quarter to half an inch 
deep, so that vehicles could pass along or 
even over them. So far from doing any 
injury to the ratepayers the company would 
do them considerable benefit, because the 
company would be bound to make good 
the roads which they took up, and to keep 
them in repair for a width, in the case of 
double lines, of sixteen feet, and in the 
ease of single lines of seven feet six inches. 
The Bill could go before the ordinary Select 
Committee, and the objections to it, which 
were mere questions of detail, could be dis- 
cussed better there than in the Honse. The 
benefits which these tramways would give 
to the metropolis would be very consider- 
able. The tramway cars would carry twice 
the number of passengers carried by omni- 
buses, and would save the employment of 
a very large number of horses, That the 
metropolis did not look with very great 
fear or suspicion upon this Bill was shown 
by the fact that of the fourteen different 
authorities connected with the districts in 
which the lines were proposed to be laid, 
seven did not oppose the Bill in any shape, 
five did not oppose the preamble, but had 
petitioned with a view of obtaining clauses, 
and only two really opposed the measure. 
In the United States and Canada tramways 
were in successful operation, and there 
would now be as much opposition to their 
removal as was originally offered to their 
introduction. The accidents in New York, 
where sixty-three miles of tramway had 
been laid down, were considerably less, 
according to the testimony of the coroner, 
than those attending the ordinary omni- 
buses, and in 1866 70,000,000 passengers 
were thus conveyed, 5,500 horses being 
employed, whereas the London General 
Omnibus Company required 6,600 horses 
for the conveyance of 41,000,000 passen- 
gers. The cars were more commodious 
than omnibuses ; to get in and out of them 
was easier, and they were more quickly 
started and stopped, while the speed was 
greater. In America they were used by 
all classes—physicians thus going to their 


patients, ladies to shop, and artisans to) 


work. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would allow the Bill to be referred to a 
Committee in the ordinary way. 

Mr. MELLER also supported the second 
reading of the Bill, urging that although 
the system of tramways previously adopted 
in this country was dangerous, the one now 
proposed was a totally different thing. The 


Mr. Seely 


cheap and desirable mode of conveyance. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, believing 
the present locomotion of the metropolis, 
as compared with other great capitals, to 
be the slowest, the most dangerous, and 
the most expensive, was of opinion that 
the introduction of tramways would make 
it cheaper, less dangerous, and more ex- 
peditious. The Bill might require altera- 
tion in Committee, but it brought the prin- 
ciple of tramways fairly before the House. 

Mr. PEASE said, that he could lay 
before the House the result of some expe- 
rience upon the subject. In the county 
which he had the honour to represent the 
tramway system had been tried, and it 
was found to be a perfect nuisance. That 
was at Darlington, a place not very thickly 
populated, and danger had arisen from the 
tramway to foot passengers, to horses, and 
to carriages. Of course, in a great me- 
tropolis like London, it was impossible to 
say to what extent the danger might go, 
and he trusted the House would stop the 
progress of a Bill fraught with so much 
danger to life and property. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he found it 
stated in a work recently published by a 
nobleman (the Marquess of Lorne) who 
had lately been returned to that House, 
that the result of the adoption of the sys- 
tem of tramways for omnibuses in New 
York was the frequent dislocation of the 
wheels of all other carriages. He also 
hoped the House would reject this Bill. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now ” stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put of for six months. 


INDIA—THE COMMISSION 
ON CURRENCY LAWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, If it is 
true that more than fourteen months ago a 
| Government Commission recommended a 
Gold Currency for India ; and, if so, whe- 
ther that recommendation will be carried 
into effect 2 
' $m STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that at the beginning of 1866 the 
Government of India issued a Commission 
to inquire into the operation of the present 
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Currency Laws in that country, and espe- 
cially of the paper currency, and they also 
added to their investigation the question 
whether it was desirable to introduce a 
gold currency into India. The Commission 
made their Report at the close of the same 
year, which contained a great many re- 
commendations and suggestions as to the 
paper currency, and also a general recom- 
mendation as to the introduction of a gold 
eurrency. That Report was forwarded 
home by the Government of India in Ja- 
nuary last, with a statement that they 
would very shortly communicate their views 
on the subject. The Home Government 
had, however, never heard from them since 
on the matter, he therefore supposed that 
the subject was still under their considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE said, he wished to know, 
whether the Report of the Commission 
would be laid on the table ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the Report was rather voluminous, but he 
would see whether it could be done. 


Navy— Greenwich 


IRELAND—POLICE BARRACKS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv OTHO FITZGERALD said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether a Cireular issued to the 
Proprietors of Police Barracks in Ireland, 
calling upon them to put up certain iron 
fortifications upon plans enclosed, has been 
acceded to; and, if not, whether those 
Barracks are to remain in an indefensible 
state, or what further steps the Government 
propose to take in the matter ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO, in reply, said, the 
Government were merely tenants-at-will of 
nearly all the Police Barracks in Ireland. It 
had been found that there was a great neces- 
sity for improving and strengthening some 
of them, and consequently a proposal was 
made by the Government to the proprietors, 
that if they would undertake to pay the 
expenses of making them more commodious 
and defensible, the Government would pay 
5 per cent upon the outlay ; and further, 
that if the police should be removed from 
any of the Barracks, the proprietors should 
be repaid their outlay, and the Barracks 
remain the property of the Government. 
That, he considered, was a fair proposal, 
and he might state that several of these 
proprietors had availed themselves of the 
offer, and were proceeding to improve the 
Barracks. With regard to some of these 
Barracks, the Government proposed to take 
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leases of them for terms of twenty-one 
years. 


NAVY—GREENWICIL HOSPITAL, é&c. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he will lay upon the table of the House 
a Copy of the Proceedings and Report of 
the Admiralty Committee which, on the 
5th August, 1867, he stated had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the management and 
expenditure of Greenwich Hospital ; and, 
when the following Returns will be in the 
hands of Members: —1. Ships Sold, or- 
dered 9th May, 1867, and presented 15th 
August, 1867; 2. Iron Ballast, ordered 
7th May, 1867, and presented 15th August, 
1867 ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, in the 
absence of his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he had to state 
that there would be no objection on the 
part of the Admiralty to lay on the table 
a Copy of the Proceedings and Report of 
the Greenwich Hospital Committee when 
they received it. Since the inquiry was 
instituted the scope and tendency of it 
had been enlarged. The Committee were 
now considering their Report, and he had 
the authority of the Chairman, the Member 
for North Essex, for saying that they hoped 
to be able to conclude their labours in about 
ten days or a fortnight. With regard to 
the second part of the hon. Member's Ques- 
tion, the Return referred to was a most 
voluminous one, and had to be prepared by 
three different Departments of the Admi- 
ralty. Two of those Departments had done 
their part of the work, but that of the third, 
the Accountant General, was still unfin- 
ished, although many of the clerks had 
been obliged to work over hours to com- 
plete it; yet it was hoped that, in the 
space of about a week, that Return would 
also be in the hands of the hon. Gentle- 
man. As to the Return relating to the 
Iron Ballast, when the hon. Member moved 
for it last year he had distinetly told him 
that there was no possible chance of its 
being in his hands till the middle or end of 
the Session of 1868. This Return was for 
all the Iron Ballast the property of the 
Crown, and therefore included all that was, 
not only in their various establishments at 
home and abroad, but also in the holds of 
all Her Majesty’s Ships in commission; and 
he saw no reason now to qualify the state- 
ment which he had made to the hon. Mem- 
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ber last year on that point, but the contrary, 
and he thought the hon. Gentleman would be 
extremely fortunate if the Return in ques- 
tion was in his hands before the present 
Session closed. 


POSTAGE FROM ABYSSINIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTLER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is true 
that the Officers at Senafé are unable to 
procure a supply of postage-stamps, and 
that, in consequence, their letters to Eng- 
land are charged at an increased rate; and, 
whether the authorities will in future pro- 
vide a sufficient supply, in order to the 
avoidance of inconvenience and expense ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 
that the Post Office Establishment con- 
nected with the Abyssinian Expeditionary 
Foree was a branch of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment. It therefore devolved on the 
authorities at Bombay to provide for the 
proper distribution of postage-stamps to 
the Army. The Postmaster General, how- 
ever, having heard of the inconvenience to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred, had 
given notice that the fine of double postage 
would no longer be enforced in the case of 
letters from Abyssinia. He had also or- 
dered arrangements to be made for a better 
supply of postage-stamps in that country 
in future. 


CHARGES BY THE DEAL BOATMEN, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AtprrMan LUSK aaid, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, having reference to the 
eases of the ships Kit Carson and Bazaar, 
as detailed in the Report made by Mr. 
Montague Bere and presented to this 
House, he intends to take any further 
steps; and if he thinks it will be pos- 
sible to frame a Measure, to be passed into 
Law, which will help to protect English 
and Foreign Vessels from the very large 
and apparently exorbitant charges that are 
so often exacted by Deal boatmen when 
ships are placed in necessitous circum- 
stances? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, 
that it was not intended to take any fur- 
ther steps in the cases to which the hon. 
Member referred. The Kit Carson and 
Bazaar were both American vessels. 
Therefore the Board of Trade had no power 
over the Captain’s certificate, supposing 
him in fault, and though some of the wit- 
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nesses gave their evidence in a very dis- 
creditable way, it was doubtful whether 
proceedings against them for perjury would 
be successful. The great advantage of 
these inquiries was the publicity given to 
these disgraceful proceedings. That this 
had not been without fruit was shown in the 
ease of the Olivia, where, in consequence 
of the exposure by the Board of Trade 
inquiry, the shipowner refused to pay more 
than £150 of the agent’s claim of £628, 
and succeeded in defending an action for 
the balance on the 25th of last month, and 
where criminal proceedings had been in- 
stituted by Lloyd’s Salvage Committee 
against three of the parties concerned. It 
was his belief that one of the principal 
canses of this abominable extortion which 
disgraced us in the eyes of foreign nations 
was the want of means of obtaining speedy 
settlement. The arbitration was a mere 
farce, and this enormous injustice was 
borne as a less evil than the detention of 
the ship, or a suit in the Admiralty Court, 
or before the Cinque Ports Commissioners. 
He fully agreed with Mr. Montagu Bere 
that it would be very desirable that some 
impartial tribunal should at once, and on 
the epot, settle what charges should be 
allowed in case of goods supplied, and ser- 
vices rendered, and the Board of Trade 
was doing its best to accomplish this desir- 
able object. 


Administration. 


TURKEY—THE VICE-CONSUL AT CRETE, 
QUESTION. 


Mz. GRANT DUFF said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any steps have been taken 
with a view to increasing the salary of Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Canea, in conse- 
quence of the high prices of provisions in 
the island of Crete ? 

Lorpv STANLEY said, in reply, that 
the salary of the Vice-Consul had been ad- 
vanced £20 last year, and as at present 
advised, he did not see any necessity for 
further augmenting it. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have to ask 
the House to allow me to make a few 
remarks in consequence of the change 
which has taken place in my relations to 
the House sinee | last had the honour of 
addressing it. The retirement of Lord 
Derby from the ehief conduct of affairs 
was unexpected. Personally, as well as 
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politically, devoted to him as were his Col- 
leagues, they were unreasonable in their 
expectations, and shrank from realizing 
the immense loss they must experience 
from being deprived of his guidanee and 
his services. I have no language which 
can describe my sense of those services, 
but I will not attempt for an instant to 
dilate on the career or character of Lord 
Derby. I feel that it would be a great 
want of propriety, both in taste and senti- 
ment, were I to do so. I hope and believe 
that Lord Derby will be restored to health, 
and not only to health, but to enduring 
health ; and in that case he must always 
exercise in this country that influence over 
public affairs which is the consequence of 
his great position and greater character. 
Least of all should I think it necessary to 
touch on that character in this House. 
It is our pride and boast that he lived long 
among us, and that this is the arena in 
which were disciplined that political ex- 
perience and those Parliamentary accom- 
plishments for which he is so distin- 
guished. I might add that I am here sur- 
rounded by many who have a personal re- 
collection of that brilliant perception and 
that fiery eloquence which he certainly pos- 
sesses more than most of the men I have 
been acquainted with. If I were—whieh 
I will not—to touch on any characteristic 
of Lord Derby, there is one which I should 
notice, because it is one of the principal 
causes of the great grief which his late 
Colleagues experience at this moment, and 
because it is a trait in his character little 
known to the world, I mean his great ca- 
pacity for labour. He was always the most 
hardworking member of his Cabinet ; nor 
do I think that any more lucid master of 
details ever existed, 

On the retirement of Lord Derby Her 
Majesty was most graciously pleased to 
intrust to me the office of forming a 
Government. Under any circumstanees, 
I should think no one, when such a trust 
has been proposed to him, would not 
feel that if accepted he must incur a 
great burden and encounter great diffi- 
culties; and though in my case there 
are personal and peculiar reasons whieh 
aggravate that burden and multiply those 
difficulties, yet I did not think that I 
could, with self-respect, refuse an offer 
of such a character. I trusted to the sup- 


port of my Colleagues ; I trusted to the 
sympathy of a generous party ; and, per- 
haps I may be permitted to say, I trusted 
to receiving fair and impartial treatment 
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from a House of Parliament in which I 
have now passed half of my existence. 
Under these cireumstance I have presumed 
to undertake the office; and I am bound, 
in gratitude to all of those who are now 
my Colleagues, to express my sense of the 
generous manner in which they have 
granted me their assistance. 

In circumstances of this nature, when 
a new Government is formed, it is not 
unreasonable that the House of Commons 
should expect some intimation of the prin- 
ciples on which the new Administration 
is established. But I apprehend that in 
the present instance that desire will be 
limited and modified ; because it is known 
that in sueceeding to the position of Lord 
Derby I have sueceeded to the policy 
which he inaugurated when, somewhat 
less than two years ago, he acceded to 
power. For twenty years I enjoyed his un- 
broken and unreserved confidence. Twenty 
years were passed by us in confidential 
co-operation without a cloud—absolutely 
without a eloud—and I must, therefore, 
be cognizant of his opinions and his policy 
on all the great questions of the day. 

With respect to the foreign policy of 
the present Administration, we shall fol- 
low that course which has been pur- 
sued under the guidance of my noble 
Friend near me (Lord Stanley), I be- 
lieve I may say, with the approbation of 
Parliament, and, I think I may add, with 
the confidence of Europe. That policy is 
a policy of peace — not of peace at any 
price, not a peace sought for the mere in- 
terests of England, but a policy of peace— 
from the eonviction that such a policy is 
for the general interests of the world. We 
do not believe that that policy is likely to 
be secured by a selfish isolation on the 
part of this country [Mr. J. Stuart Mm: 
Hear, hear!] but, on the contrary, we be- 
lieve it may be secured by sympathy with 
other countries, not merely in their pros- 
perous fortunes, but even in their anxieties 
and troubles, If such a policy be con- 
tinued, I have no doubt when the oecasion 
may arise—and periodical oceasions will 
arise when the influence of England is 
necessary to neaintain the peace of the 
world—that influence will not be found to 
be inefficient, because it is founded on res- 
pect and regard. 

With reference to our domestic policy, 
I say at once that the present Admi- 
nistration will pursue a liberal policy. 
— of ‘‘Hear!’’] I mean a truly 
iberal policy —a iey that will not 
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shrink from any changes which are re- 
quired by the wants of the age we live in, 
while, at the same time, we will never 
forget that it is our happy lot to dwell in 
an ancient and historic country, rich in 
traditionary influences that are the best 
security for order and liberty, and which 
form the most valuable element of our na- 
tional character and our national strength. 
Speaking of our domestic policy, I must 
express the deep mortification which this 
Administration feels, and the late Admi- 
nistration felt, that in one of the most in- 
teresting and important portions of the 
United Kingdom we are obliged still to 
maintain the suspension of the most influ- 
ential security for the personal liberty of 
the subject ; but, Sir, upon the question of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland, I will express the same opinion 
Lord Derby did when he was at the head 
of affairs. We look upon that measure 
not as directed against the Irish people, 
but as a means of protecting the Irish 
people from the machinations of an 
unprincipled foreign confederacy. And, 
Sir, though I do not for a moment pretend 
to conceal my deep regret at still continu- 
ing the suspension of that Act, I think that 
Parliament — that the country — that all 
sides—must find great consolation in this 
—namely, that in the enlightened age of 
tempered opinion in which we live, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
greatest security for the freedom of the 
subject, has yet been found consistent 
with a due, an impartial, and even a 
lenient administration of the law. I trust 
and believe that the agitations which have 
prevailed in Ireland are disappearing, and 
will soon altogether disappear. Then the 
House will proceed with increased zeal to 
undertake and carry such measures (as it 
has already done during this generation in 
many memorable instances) for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of that country ; 
and I doubt not, if they proceed with cir- 
ecumspection —if they proceed with an 
anxious desire to concilate the enlightened 
and temperate opinion of all parties—they 
may be successful in greatly advancing the 
prosperity of that country*and the happi- 
ness of its people. Sir, I will not dwell 
at this moment in detail upon this sub- 
ject, because I know that the few observa- 
tions I can venture to make on an occasion 
like the present may be misapprehended, 
and because I am aware that the interest 
which the House feels on such an occasion 
ought not to be frittered away. We have 
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now immediately at hand an important 
debate on the whole condition of Ireland, 
I should have been happy to facilitate its 
introduction by giving the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Maguire), who has taken up the 
question, a day for bringing it forward ; 
but that opportunity he already enjoys, and 
therefore my exertions can only be limited 
to facilitating the progress ef the debate 
when it is brought on. Upon that occa- 
sion my noble Friend the Chief Secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant will take an early 
occasion in the debate to state our general 
policy with regard to Ireland ; and, if that 
policy be impugned, I and my Colleagues 
shall be prepared to vindicate it. 

There is only one topic on which I think 
the House will permit me to touch before I 
sit down, It has been stated in my absence, 
and with great justice, that there has been 
unfortunate delay from coneurrent cireum- 
stances in the progress of business during 
this Seesion. No doubt, the occurrence of 
an autumnal Session, and the unfortunate 
change that has taken place in the Govern- 
ment, have rendered such delay unavoid- 
able. But I can only say that, so long as 
I continue to conduct its business, this 
House may rest assured that there shall be 
no lack of energy and no want of labour 
on the part of the Government in conduct- 
ing the public business ; while, at the same 
time, I may be permitted to add that it 
will be always most agreeable to me, so 
far as the position of that public business 
will permit, to facilitate the course of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in bringing forward 
their Motions, and advancing those mea- 
sures which they wish to bring under dis- 
cussion in the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I wish to make a 
few observations on the statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman. I shall, to put 
myself in order, conclude with a Motion, 
The right hon. Gentleman has stated that, 
in conformity with the usual practice, he 
thought it his duty to explain to the House 
the policy he intended to pursue, and he 
went on to say that his policy would be that 
of the late Prime Minister, Lord Derby. 
Now, what I desire is that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have explained more 
fully what that policy was. Is the right 
hon. Gentleman’s policy to be that which 
was announced two years ago, or is it to 
be that of last year? Is the course of 
education of the party opposite to be con- 
tinued, or is it concluded? I think the 
House is entitled to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman for some more frank exposi- 
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tion of policy on such an ocension. Spenk-; looked askance upon him and the right 


ing personally, I must say for myself there 
was no need for the right hon. Gentleman 
to depreeate the judgment of the House 
on assuming the high position he now fills. 
That appeared to me to be simply his 
due. No one could have sat as I have done 
for near twenty-five years in this House in 
company with the right hon. Gentleman, 
watching his career, and seeing him gra- 
dually ascending in power and influence, 
without being convinced that he has fairly 
earned the position he has won. But, at 
the same time, I cannot help observing 
that the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman appears to be affected by the 
same fatal malady which afflicted that of 
Lord Derby — it is too weak in Parlia- 
mentary power, and the new Premier, not 
having a majority at his command, will be 
unable to carry on the business of the 
country in a satisfactory manner. Lord 
Derby, on assuming the reins of power in 
1866, admitted that this was the fact, for 
he stated in the House of Lords that he 
had, when forming an Administration, 
sought the assistance of Lord Clarendon, 
the Duke of Somerset, the deceased Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, and the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor), but that he had been baffled 
in his hopes of assistance in these quarters. 
Lord Derby’s conduct in that instance was 
an admission that he knew that his power 
in Parliament was not sufficient properly 
to carry on the business of the country. In 
addition to that, the noble Earl stated last 
year in the House of Lords that he was 
determined, if possible, not to submit to 
the infliction he had had to endure on two 
previous oceasions—that of attempting to 
carry on the business of the Government 
with a minority of the House of Commons, 
and that he would at no price any longer 
continue to act as a mere stop-gap for 
the Liberal party, but would endeavour to 
turn his minority into a majority. That 
was his policy ; how did he endeavour to 
carry it out? We know that last year, 
instead of strengthening his party, he 
created an irremediable schism, and if his 
Government was weak when he formed 
it, it beeame weaker still by the secession 
of three of its ablest and most respected 
Members. Moreover, at the period I am 
referring to, a large section of the party 
on the other side of the House also se- 
ceded, and no longer gave the unlimited 
confidence to Lord Derby which they had 
formerly given; but, on the contrary, 
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hon. Gentleman who has just spoken. [ 
have often thought it would be a great ad- 
vantage to Ministers if they could have their 
own followers facing them, instead of sitting 
behind them, and they would learn from 
the countenances of that party how much 
surprise, dismay, and disgust, was felt at 
many of the propositions which they made. 
If, then, the Government of last year was 
weakened by the secession of the three 
Gentlemen I have alluded to, how much 
more must it be weakened now, as the 
right hon. Gentleman himself will admit, 
by the loss of Lord Derby himself—a noble- 
man whose great social position, enormous 
wealth, distinguished Parliamentary career, 
great abilities, and high character, made 
him the keystone of the arch of his party? 
Is it to be supposed that when this key- 
stone is removed that the arch is to remain 
as strong as ever, whatever may be the 
abilities of the right hon. Gentleman, or in 
however able a manner he may conduct 
the Government of the country? I am 
not saying this with the view of blaming 
the right hon, Gentleman for the course he 
has adopted. On the contrary, I think 
that if blame is to be attached to anybody 
it rests, not with the right hon. Gentleman, 
but with us who sit on this side of the 
House. Why is it that the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are now in possession of the 
Government? Simply because the Liberal 
party, which has undoubtedly a large ms- 
jority here, and which represents a vast 
preponderance of the opinion of the people 
of this country, does not deserve to be 
called a party. This may be an unpala- 
table truth; but it is the truth notwith- 
standing. We have leaders who do not 
lead, and followers who do not follow. In- 
stead of being an organized party, we are 
little better than a rabble. In fact, we 
have none of the advantages of a party in 
this House, except that of numbers, which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite lacks, 
and yet we have the privilege of having one 
sitting in front of us as our chief who is one 
of the most distinguished and eminent men 
that ever adorned Parliament. I say that 
this is a great public calamity. It is most 
detrimental and injurious to the public 
interests that the Government of the coun- 
try should be carried on by those who are 
in an actual minority in the House of Com- 
mons. It must lead to a wavering, incon- 
sistent, uncertain policy, and I think the 
experiences of the past two years ought to 
satisfy the House that such a condition of 
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things is most unsatisfactory. Recollect 
what took place in reference to the pro- 
ceedings in Hyde Park two years ago. 
The right hon. Gentleman whom I see oppo- 
site (Mr. Walpole) was made a scapegoat 
on that occasion; but, in point of fact, I 
think if we knew all the seerets of the late 
Government, we should find that he was 
but the organ of the Government to bring 
about a state of things which led us to 
the edge of anarchy and confusion, and 
made the Government of the country sub- 
ject to the dictation of a mob. What 
happened last year with reference to the 
government of Ireland? It was under- 
stood that the Irish Government were 
strongly of opinion that those unhappy 
men who had been taken in array against 
the Sovereign of this country in Ireland 
ought to have had their lives forfeited for 
the crime they had committed; but such 
was the vacillation and hesitation of the 
Government, that when pressure came to 
be put upon them [‘‘Oh, oh!”’], they were 
unable to resist that pressure, or to main- 
tain the opinion urged upon them by the 
Irish Government. These are examples— 
and forcible examples—of the disadvantage 
to the country at large, and to the interests 
of the public, of this unconstitutional state 
of things. And can the House suppose 
that this is the last instance that will 
oceur in which this disadvantage will be 
apparent? Will there be nothing in the 
future—is there nothing coming—which 
will produce the same results, in which we 
shall see a Government not willing to take 
the responsibility of facing a hostile majo- 
rity in the House of Commons, and afraid 
—and naturally afraid, knowing the feeble 
support they are likely to receive from their 
own followers—of urging with the whole 
strength of the Government their policy 
upon the House? We must have in the 
course of this year great financial questions 
brought before us. Now if there is one 
thing more than another in which it is im- 
portant that the Government should be 
backed by a powerful and confiding majority 
it is in great questions of finance. When 
financial difficulties arise, when we are not 
sailing in smooth waters, when great de- 
mands have to be met, and when it is 
necessary to increase the burdens of the 
people, it is then that a Minister feels the 
necessity of having a large and confiding 
majority at his back, who will be ready to 
accept his decision as to what is for the 
interest of the country, and to support in 
this House the policy he desires to carry 
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into effect. And can it be expected that 


when these questions come forward the 
right hon, Gentleman and his Colleagues 
—and I give them credit for the utmost 
ability and skill—will be able to act with 
that ease and freedom which they ought, 
for the interest of the country, to possess, 
when they know that there will be this 
large majority facing them who would not 
be disposed to view their proposals with a 
friendly aspect, but would be ready to 
criticize rather than assist in carrying 
their financial measures? The existence 
of this state of things is not for the interest 
of the public ; and it appears to me, more- 
over, that the right hon. Gentleman has 
lost a great opportunity for advancing those 
interests, As far as one ean look to party 
questions and party divisions, it seems as 
if the old battle-fields of party were being 
swept away—as if the old standards of 
party were going no longer to be raised— 
and as if we must contemplate some amal- 
gamation or union of those who most sym- 
pathize in their general views of present 
policy, apart from those great questions 
upon which our leading Statesmen have 
been separated from each other. Lord 
Derby himself seemed to have adopted in 
1866 this reasonable and rational view, 
entertained not merely by many Members 
on both sides of the House, but by numbers 
of persons amongst the public at large, who 
are not violent or ardent politicians, but 
who wonder when they hear the eries raised 
at elections of ‘‘ Disraeli’? on the one 
side, and “Gladstone” on the other. Are 
there no questions of great public policy 
on which we could unite for the benefit of 
the community, and especially for that of 
the sister country? Is the Irish Church 
again to be the battle-field upon which the 
opposite sides of the House are to carry on 
their party contentions, and the question 
on which Ministers are to be turned out 
and new Ministries formed? The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite must .be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the spirit of the 
times to know that he cannot make that 
question the battle-field on which to stake 
the existence of his Ministry. As to the 
Irish land question, are we not all practi- 
eally agreed, except, perhaps, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), who, by way of wiping out 
the results and effects of three great land 
confiseations in that country, proposes a 
fourth? Practically, are we not substan- 
tially agreed on both sides of this House, 
that some interest must be given to the 
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tenant in that country for the unexhausted 
improvements which he has effected upon 
the land? Are there any other questions 
which are likely to divide parties in this 
House for some time to come ? and if there 
are not, I think the public interests have 
suffered by the right hon. Gentleman 
having neglected to attempt at least some 
method by which he might bring to bear, 
for the advantage of the public, the talent 
which is to be found amongst Gentlemen 
opposite to him, as well as amongst those 
behind him, for the purpose of carrying, by 
a strong and united Government, those 
measures which he must be convinced are 
for the benefit of the country. I beg to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now adjourn.” —(Jfr. 
Bouveriz.) 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER: I second 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I should be sorry to prolong this discus- 
sion ; but, at the same time, I cannot help 
rising to deprecate the course which lias just 
been taken by the right hon. Gentleman. 
lt appears to me that if there be any one 
occasion on which it behoves us to act 
with great moderation, and even forbear- 
ance, it is that on which a new Prime Mi- 
nister makes his first appearance in this 
House, not having had an opportunity of 
consulting fully with his Colleagues, and 
certainly having had no opportunity of 
stating to this House what the measures 
are which he is prepared to carry forward, 
and on which he must base whatever con- 
fidence he can hope to obtain from the 
House. Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
has just addressed to us a regular party 
speech, attacking the Government for a 
policy of which he knows little or nothing, 
as he admits, and measures which he sup- 
poses they are going to bring forward, or 
which they ought to or may bring forward, 
The right hon. Gentleman complains that 
the present Government are going to at- 
tempt to conduct the affairs of the country 
without possessing the requisite majority 
in this House. But I want to know why 
the Government of Lord Russell was ex- 
pelled from power ? Beeause they had not 
a majority. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself says that, from the way in 
which his party acts, it does not deserve 
to be called a party—that it has leaders 
who do not lead, and followers who do not 
follow—and he certainly used language in 
reference to them which I should rather 
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have expected to have heard from the other 
side of the House. Admitting the total 
disorganization of the Liberal party, and 
that they do not deserve to be called a 
party, he complains of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who occupies the Treasury Bench 
for undertaking the Government of the 
country without a majority. The fact is, 
we have no party in this House now who, 
banded together by party ties, will go with 
their Leaders under any circumstances; and 
no Government can now obtain a majority 
in this House, or can maintain a majority, 
unless they adopt a policy which secures to 
them the confidence of the House, and on- 
less they bring before it measures which 
are satisfactory to the House as well as 
beneficial to the country. Under these 
circumstances, the party undertaking the 
Government of the country must not look 
for support to a Parliamentary majority, 
but to the measures they introduce: and 
if those measure are satisfactory, the Mi- 
nistry will obtain support from both sides 
of the House. There is one portion of the 
speech of the First Lord of the Treasury 
—that which relates to Ireland—which, I 
think, requires some explanation. I un- 
derstood him to say that political agitation 
is rapidly ceasing in Ireland, and would 
soon disappear, and that when tranquillity 
was restored the time would have arrived 
for introducing measures for the advantage 
of the country. If that be the meaning of 
the right hon. Gentleman I think he is 
mistaken. The pacification of Ireland, I 
believe, and the cessation of all kinds of 
agitation and disorder in that country, must 
not be sought for by the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act alone, or from any 
penal measures whatever; but that result, 
so much to be desired, not only for the 
benefit of Ireland, but the whole of the 
Empire, must arise from remedial measures 
—from some re-payment of the great debt 
which this country owes to Ireland, and in 
that way alone can Ireland be made happy, 
peaceful, and contented. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will lose no time in con- 
sidering the question of the Irish Church. 
I will not anticipate the debate which is to 
take place upon the subject by going into 
details now. I trust also that the right 
hon. Gentleman will be prepared to bring 
forward measures upon the Irish land ques- 
tion, not founded upon the principles advo- 
cated by the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill); but which will respect 
the rights of property while giving that re- 
lief which the Irish people require. If the 
202 
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right hon. Gentleman takes a wise and 
liberal view of the Irish question, and brings 
forward measures satisfactory to this House 
and to this country, he will be in no danger 
for want of a majority to carry on the bu- 
siness of the country. I am convinced 
that if the Government adopt a wise and 
liberal course they will find supporters in 
every part of the House, regardless of 


party. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT WITHIN 
PRISONS BILL—[Bux 36.] 
(Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Walpole, 
Mr, Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
rising to move the second reading of this 
Bill, I wish, as one of the Commissioners 
upon whose Report the measure is founded, 
to state the reasons for their reeommenda- 
tion that capital punishment shall in future 
take place within the walls of the prisons, 
instead of publicly, as at present. A 
similar Bill to this was introduced last 
Session by the present Government, and a 
measure having the same object was pro- 
posed by the late Government, and the 
right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) who was also a Witness before the 
Commission, supported its principle. With 
regard to the question of capital punish- 
ment itself, I am not abont to make any 
observations. Capital punishment is the 
law, and there is no proposition to repeal 
it ; and presuming that the punishment of 
death is to be continued, my object is to 
show the House that it can be carried out 
with greater effect, as regards the public, 
within the prison walls, and that the 
change would be beneficial to the criminals 
themselves. There was a great prepon- 
derance of opinion before the Commission 
against the present state of the law; the 
witnesses examined were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, in favour of a system of executions 
within the prison walls, and it seemed to 
the Commissioners that public executions 
should be put an end to, and that the sen- 
tence of death should be carried out within 
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the precincts of the prison under certain | 


regulations. The Bill, of which I am about 


to move the second reading, is identical 
with the one which was laid upon the table 
last year, and is not merely for altering the 
place of punishment, but also for regulat- 
ing the mode of conducting executions. 
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It provides that by the order of the sheriff 
a certain number of persons in public capa- 
cities and the relatives of the convict shall 
be admitted to witness the execution, and 
also that there shall afterwards be a coro- 
ner’s inquest, and a full publication of the 
proceedings before the coroner. I assume 
that no one would wish that so ghastly a 
spectacle as a public execution should take 
place except as a deterrent, and if it can 
be shown by experience that the deterrent 
influence is greater when the sentence is 
carried out privately, every one will wish 
to remove from public view a spectacle of 
so objectionable and horrible a character. 
I therefore propose to place before you the 
opinions, gained from considerable experi- 
ence, of certain persons of high authority 
upon this subject. In other countries the 
experiment of hanging within the prison 
walls has been tried for a considerable 
period, and with success. In the United 
States the practice has been carried out 
with satisfactory results in the majority of 
the States. Mr, Dana, of Massachusetts, 
says— 

“We should look with horror on a public exe- 
cution, unless in some sparse rural district, out 
of reach of crowds.” 


The Attorney General of the same State 
records his opinion as follows :— 

“ Public executions were abandoned many years 
ago, and I believe the change has been universally 
regarded as beneficial.” 


Of those who have had opportunities of 
judging of the question from experience in 
our own colonies, I may refer to Sir 
Dominic Daly, who says with respect to 
South Australia— 

“T feel quite satisfied, and it is the opinion of 
those who have the best means of knowing the 
moral effect of such punishment, that the penalty 
of death is not less deterrent in consequence of 
its being inflicted in a comparatively private 
manner.” 

Sir John Young writes to the same effect 
from Sydney, and in Queensland the same 
practice is adopted and approved; and 
from Tasmania Governor Brown writes— 

**T believe that inasmuch asa private execution 
removes the opportunity for display, it withdraws 
a stimulant which operates on the criminal popu- 
lation in a manner not much unlike that in which 
laudable ambition acts on a soldier.” 


In Governor Brown’s opinion, it seems, 
public executions are not only not deter- 
rent, but stimulate the criminal classes to 
invest those who suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law with something of the heroic. 
By ordering executions to be conducted in 
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private, we should prevent the criminal 
from aspiring to what he and many of his 
fellows may, unfortunately, regard as a 
glorious end. The Chief Commissioner of 
Police in Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, 
says— 

“Tam informed by those who have good oppor- 

tunities of knowing, that the criminal class have 
a greater dread of death on a private than on a 
public scaffold,” 
This I fully believe. But the evidence on 
the subject which most struck me was that 
given by Colonel Henderson, who was, it is 
well known, Superintendent of Convict ar- 
rangements in Western Australia, and who 
is now Chairman of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons in this country, He spoke in the 
very strongest manner upon this subject, 
because both private and public executions 
had been tried in Western Australia with 
different effects. He says— 

“Executions in private are far preferable to 
those in public. The fact of the man disappearing 
from the Court of Justice, and of the people 
knowing that he never would be seen again, would 
be far more deterring. I believe that a public 
execution destroys the whole value of an execu- 
tion.” 

He adds that the coroner’s jnquest is quite 
sufficient to satisfy the public that the exe- 
eution has taken place ; and, for my part, 
I cannot see why executions should be the 
only punishment administered in public. 
By the present rule guiding the adminis- 
tering of capital punishment, all our con- 
viets should be exhibited in cages, and as 


mnch might be urged in favour of public | 


floggings as in favour of public executions. 
Colonel Henderson says that flogging cri- 
minals in public had not half the effect of 
flogging them in private. Evidence based 
upon experience is therefore strongly in 
favour of the change we propose. Then 
we have to consider the quality and beha- 
viour of the crowd who flock to witness 
public executions. Do we not hear, over 
and over again, that they represent the 
very worst classes, and that many of them 
are themselves on the very road te the 
gallows? It is notorious that they go 
only to make a jest of what is to every 
worthy person a subject of the gravest re- 
gret. They do not go alone. If they 
pondered over the scene alone, it might 
have scme effect upon them; but they 
flock there in companies, and keep one 
another’s courage up by singing low songs 
and laughing at low jests. Thus an exe- 
cution has become nothing but a species 
of amusement, and is in nowise deterrent 
to the classes whom it is most desirable 
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it should affect. It is the same as in past 
times, when, as a criminal passed along the 
streets on his way to Tyburn, all sorts of pre- 
sents were made to him, and the bravado of 
the culprit tempted others to follow in his 
footsteps. But how impressive and how de- 
terrent would be the scene when the criminal 
was removed from the Court on sentence 
of death being pronounced. His acquaint- 
ances would look on him and know that 
they saw him for the last time as he was 
led from the dock, and taken wholly out of 
their sight to be dealt with by the law. 
The deterrent effect would be the same as 
I have observed in the case of a sentence 
of transportation for life. A deep sob has 
run through the Court as the convict was 
led away; and the people feel that, 
although he has been removed from their 
sight, he will be subjected to a punish- 
ment which will be extremely painful, and 
the mystery and indefiniteness attending 
the punishment serves only to increase its 
terrors in their eyes. I may add that 
efforts have already been made in various 
parts of the country to make executions as 
private as possible. In some instances a 
screen has been erected before the ecaffold, 
so that, as soon as the drop has fallen, 
everything of interest to the crowd is out 
of sight. This shows how general the feel- 
ing has become that such spectacles are 
prejudicial in their effect on the public 
mind, Again, if it were desirable to se- 
cure publicity, full notice of an execution 
would be given ; but the custom at present 
is to leave the time in uncertainty, and 
place it at a very early hour, so that the 
erowd may be small. And let me add a 
word respecting the criminal himself. Can 
anyone imagine that it is beneficial to him 
that, in his last moments, he should be 
brought out to be inspected by these mobs, 
to be received, as has been the case in one 
instance in London, with great applause, 
or with hooting and execrations, which 
must distract his mind from the religious 
and devotional duties in which everyone 
would wish that he should be at such a 
moment engaged? Both as regards the 
public and the criminal, the change will be 
a beneficial one, and upon the authority of 
such persons as Lord Cranworth, Lord 
Wensleydale, and Sir George Grey, I 
venture to recommend its adoption to the 
House, and therefore beg to move the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(J/r, Gathorne Hardy.) 
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Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he rose 
with very great diffidence—to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. He wished his right hon. Friend 
had withdrawn this as he did its sister mea- 
sure, the Law of Capital Punishment Amend- 
ment Bill. A private execution would have 
satisfied nobody in the case of the recent 
Manchester executions. The friends of the 
culprits in Ireland would have said that 
they were tortured in prison, and that the 
Government was afraid to execute them in 
public. When he found that out of the 
twelve Commissioners appointed only seven 
were in favour of private executions and 
five against them, and that these five were 
Dr. Lushington, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Neate, 
Mr. Monereiff, and Mr. John Bright, he 
was very doubtful if the adoption of private 
executions would be an advantage to the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
added nothing to his old arguments. He 
had simply drawn the precedents beyond 
their legitimate bearing. He had stated 
the effect of the abolition of public execu- 
tions in other distant countries; but he had 
omitted to state in what countries, as in 
France, they were still retained. The 
right hon. Gentleman also confined his Bill 
to cases of murder, and did not extend it 
to treason, nor did he apply it to Scotland. 
In this age of assassination and revolvers, 
it was not desirable that the Government 
should set the example of private assassina- 
tion. Such, however, was the character 
of the Bill, and, if passed, it would, in his 
opinion, give an impetus to the system of 
assassination by the revolver and stiletto, 
which had unfortunately become so preva- 
lent in the country. He did not see why 
they should consider the criminal. He did 
not believe that capital punishment was in 
the majority of cases deterrent at all; but 
it would be more satisfactory to the public 
to have criminals executed in its presence. 
A distinguished Judge, Mr. Baron Martin, 
had given evidence before the Commission 
in favour of public executions. Such dis- 
gusting scenes as those which took place 
at Muller’s execution were unknown ex- 
cept in London, and, although persons 
went to such spectacles for the purpose of 
robbery, might not many a young man go 
home and reflect on what he had seen, and | 
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once adopting them it would be impossible 
to revert to the present method, and he 
(Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) contended that the 
wisest policy was to make no change. One 
of the witnesses before the Commissioners 
described Caleraft’s manner as very rough, 
remarking that he hung people as if he 
were hanging dogs. Now, if executions 
were private, his treatment might be still 
rougher, and criminals might be absolutely 
tortured. Many, moreover, would never 
believe that persons had been executed at 
all. Some persons still contended that 
Sadleir was living, and that Fauntleroy was 
not executed; and the opinion was pre- 
valent in some quarters that if a rich man 
were condemned to death, he would be able 
to procure a substitute as in China. He 
viewed this as a poor man’s question, for 
the poor man had a right to be hanged in 
public. If innocent, he had a right to ap- 
pear before the people and declare his in- 
nocence, or, if guilty, to acknowledge his 
crime, and warn others by his example. 
On these grounds he begged to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he must 
admit that there were great authorities in 
favour of the Bill. His right rev. Friend 
(Dr. Ullathorne), the Roman Catholic Bi- 
shop of Birmingham, had attended more 
than twenty criminals in their last moments, 
and was therefore well qualified to give an 
opinion. He (Sir George Bowyer) accord- 
ingly wrote to him last year, when the Bill 
on this subject had been announced, and 
his right rev. Friend replied that he thought 
it better that executions should be private. 
After examining the question, however, on 
all sides, he (Sir George Bowyer) had 
come to the conclusion that it was best to 
leave things as they were. He had thought 
ita duty, though a painful one, to attend 
two executions, and he did not see them 
from a window, but he mixed with the 
erowd during the night to observe every- 
thing that occurred; while, on several 
others, he had visited ‘Newgate and Horse- 
monger Lane late on the night preceding 
an execution, and this had led him to be- 
lieve that the horrible accounts which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of what took 
place before executions were greatly ex- 
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be thus deterred from the commission of | aggerated. No doubt, executions brought 
murder? Mr. Davis, the Ordinary of New- 
gate was inclined to regard public exeeu- 
tions as more efficacious than private ones | 
would be, but wished to give the latter a/| 
It was evident, however, that after 
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together many “ roughs ” and members of 
what were called the * dangerous classes,” 

and in so motley an assemblage good man- 
ners, or even good morals, could not be 
expected to prevail universally ; but, when 
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mixing with the crowd, he had heard many 
excellent remarks, showing that the object 
of the spectacle was clearly understood. 
He had heard it said, ‘* Well, the man has 
been fairly tried, the laws of the country 
are just, and it is quite right he should be 
executed as an example to others.” At 
Horsemonger Lane, when mingling, the 
night prior to the execution of the 
Mannings, with the crowd, he came to a 
group of men evidently belonging to the 
criminal population, and he heard one 
of them use this remarkable expression, 
‘Well, I knows many a man as would 
think no more of taking a man’s life than 
of eating his breakfast, if it wasn’t for 
this,’’ meaning the execution; and the 
remark met with general assent. The 
theory of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Seeretary with reference to the de- 
terrent effect which would be produced by 
a man’s disappearance into some sort of 
mysterious darkness was just a little too 
poetical to be understood by the class who 
were sought to be deterred from crime. If 
any scandals attended public executions, 
their deterrent effeet ought fairly to be set 
off against them. No person who had not 
witnessed an execution could form any idea 
of the impression produced on the crowd 
of spectators when they saw before them 
the dreadful spectacle of a man in his full 
vigour about to be put todeath. On the 
prisoner appearing on the scaffold there 
was a moment of awful silence—then the 
ery of ‘* Hats off ! ’’ amid an indescribable 
mixture of sounds of which no one can 
have an idea who has not heard them, and 
which clearly indieate the horror and terror 
felt by the multitude. On such occasions 
prayers were offered up, and religious re- 
flections suggested by persons whose theo- 
logical principles did not perhaps agree 
with those which he himself held, but 
whose influence had a beneficial effect on 
those who heard them praying. If exeeu- 
tions were conducted in private, there would 
be no such solemn awe in connection with 
the infliction of capital punishment. He 
believed that scandalous or indecorous con- 
duct was the exception and not the rule on 
such occasions. Another great objection 
to private executions arose from the feeling 
among the lower classes, that criminals 
who had occupied an influential position in 
life, and especially criminals who had 
money, were not put to death. He had 
heard it said that any man with £1,000 
might escape from capital punishment, even 
after sentence had been pronounced. Soon 
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after he was called to the Bar he had seen 
instructions for counsel to draw a Bill in 
Chancery based on the supposed fact that 
Fauntleroy was still living. Again, after sen- 
tence had been pronounced on Tawell, there 
was a popular belief that his wealth and 
position would save him; and after the exe- 
cution had taken place people believed that 
he was still living, and that a stuffed figure 
had been hanged in his stead. If such 
impressions existed, despite the fact that 
executions were public, what would be the 
case if capital punishment were inflicted in 
private? The fact that executions were 
private in some parts of America was no 
argument for introducing the practice into 
a country where the circumstances were 
entirely different from those of a pure de- 
mocracy. For these reasons, and be- 
lieving as he did that so serious a change 
as that proposed by the Bill ought not to 
adopted without more consideration than 
the subject had hitherto received, he begged 
to second the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Portsmouth. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘* upon this day six 
months.”—( Mr. Serjeant Gaselee.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that if he thought the ‘* poor man” 
was about to be deprived of a right or 
privilege, he should hesitate as to his vote 
in support of the Bill, but this was not a 
question as to any legal distinction being 
drawn between the rich and the poor, but 
as to whether a great public scandal could 
be abolished or very much diminished with- 
out doing away with capital punishment, 
which Parliament still thought it necessary 
to retain. If the hon. and learned Member 
for Portsmouth (Serjeant Gaselee) had 
read the Bill he could not have done so 
with his usual care, because he had spoken 
of the danger which might arise from the 
hangman being able to treat roughly and 
torture the criminal whom he had to exe- 
eute in private. But the Bill provided 
that every execution should be witnessed 
by the sheriff, the governor of the gaol, 
the surgeon, the chaplain, and certain 
justices, if they pleased ; and that there 
should be a coroner’s inquest on every 
criminal who had been executed, so that 
there might be no doubt as to his identity. 
There was, therefore, no such danger as 
that apprehended by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, unless a collusion, which was 
scarcely credible, should exist between all 
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these officials. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) 


{COMMONS} 


| Fifteen or sixteen years ago upwards of 
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100 Members of that House voted for the 


had quoted a number of opinions of persons | immediate abolition of eapital punishment, 


on the Capital Punishment Commissions 
against private executions ; but it must be 
borne in mind that almost all of them were 
the opinions of gentlemen who were op- 
posed to capital punishment altogether, 
against which their votes were given, 
and not in favour of public as against 
so-called ‘‘ private’ executions. The 
hon. Baronet, having been present at 
an execution, certainly had the advantage 
of him in point of experience; but he 
ventured to think that some of the deduc- 
tions drawn by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman from what he had heard on those 
vecasions were not exactly correct. For 
instance, that which was probably meant 
by the observation that ‘‘but for such 
things very many more innocent lives 
would be taken by the murderers,’’ was not 
that murderers were deterred by public 
executions, but by the fear of the punish- 
ment of death at all. It appeared to him 
that the weight of evidence was in favour 
of the Bill introduced by his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary. Making even 
the fullest allowance for exaggeration, any 
person who read the newspapers could not 
doubt that the scenes which really did take 
place at public executions were a disgrace 
not only to civilization but to our common 
humanity. A proposal had been made to 
abolish capital punishment altogether. 
Upon that he would not pronounce an 
opinion further than to say he did not 
think public feeling would justify them in 
taking that step at the present moment. 
He thought the deterrent effects of capital 
punishment were wholesome, and should 
not be dealt with lightly. He felt that 
the [louse would do wisely to allow the Bill 
to pass into law, and he should therefore 
support the Motion for the second reading. 

Mr. GILPIN suid, he must demur to 
the argument of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House, that those 
who had a strong objection to eapital 
punishment, and regarded it as a relic of 
barbarism which must before long disap- 
pear, were upon that account shut out from 
diseussing the question whether executions 
ought to take place in public or in private 
as long as capital punishment was con- 
tinued. He confessed that he would rather 


have met the proposition of his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary with an 
Amendment declaring that it was expe- 
dient to abolish the punishment of death. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


and he could not therefore but think that 
‘he should have taken more Members into 
the Lobby in support of such an Amend- 
ment than his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee) would take for that which he had 
made. Te did not mean to attribute any 
blame to his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary when he confessed that this 
Bill had come by surprise on him and 
other independent Members. He (Mr. 
Gilpin) thought it was much to be deplored 
that at this time of day—in the year 1868. 
—the House should be engaged in a dis- 
cussion as to whether hanging men pub- 
licly or privately were best in a civilized 
country. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down said the opinion of the 
country would not justify the House in 
abolishing capital punishment. He could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman, and 
on this subject he ventured to put his 
experience in opposition to that of his hon. 
Friend, for he might say that there were 
few counties of England in which he 
had not attended public meetings called 
to promote the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death, and he knew that the 
feeling of the people in regard to it was 
not that which had been described. In 
regard to the argument that, if execu- 
tions took place inside prisons they would 
have a greater deterrent effect than at 
present, he thought that was a subject on 
which it was impossible to form any just 
opinion, because, while some criminals 
showed great bravado when they came 
upon the scaffold) others, especially women, 
regarded the publicity as the worst part 
of the punishment. This subject bad 
been much discussed out of doors, though 
it was comparatively new to the House. 
He held in his hand a letter addressed to 
him by the late Mr. Cobden, who, after 
expressing his regret at being unable to 
attend a meeting convened to consider the 
question of capital punishment, went on to 
say— 

“TI am sorry that I cannot attend the anti- 
capital-punishment meeting ; but I congratulate 
you upon the great progress you have made 
during the last week. Your opponents are half- 
ashamed of their cause; but they seem not to be 
aware that, when they denounce the evils of public 
executions, they are abandoning the chief argu- 
ment with which they have defended the halter. 
If they really thought that the gallows wasa good 
and useful public instructor, they ought to be 
| satisfied with the countless multitude of pupils 
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who flocked to the spectacle of Tuesday last. In 
now calling out for secret hanging (which sounds 
to my ears very much like private assassination) 
they have delivered themselves into your hands, 
and I hope you will deal mercifully with them in 
your argument on Monday. Be assured that, if 
hanging be acknowledged to be so unclean a thing 
that it is no longer to be tolerated in the broad 
sunlight, the English people will have none of it.” 


Again, Lord Hobart, in his Essay on 
Capital Punishment, said— 


“Tt is not likely that in England executions 
will ever take place otherwise than in public. It 
seems more probable indeed, as far as this country 
is concerned, that capital punishment will be dis- 
continued altogether than that it will ever be in- 
flicted except in the full face of day. ‘There is 
that in our national character to which secret 
executions are peculiarly abhorrent, and as it does 
not appear that there is any such preponderance 
of sound principle in their favour, as might be ex- 
pected gradually to overcome a popular prejudice, 
it cannot reasonably be anticipated that they will 
ever find a place in our penal system,” 


For his own part, he (Mr. Gilpin) confessed 
he had never been able to witness a public 
execution. He had in the grey dawn of 
the morning witnessed the crowd and the 
erection of the scaffold, but he turned away 
with a sick feeling before the criminal was 
brought out. On scores of occasions, how- 
ever, he had met the crowds coming away 
from the scaffold, and certainly none of the 
descriptions in the newspapers had exagge- 
rated the horrible accompaniments of such 
seenes, He was convinced that if execu- 
tions were to take place inside the prisons 
three-fourths of the arguments in favour 
of capital punishment would fall to the 
ground. Perhaps, therefore, he ought to 
hail this measure as one which went three- 
fourths of the way to the abolition of the 
gallows; but, on the whole, he thought it 
better that the country should decide on 
the main question of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment rather than on the minor 
one as to the expediency of conducting 
executions in comparative secrecy. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to state 
shortly the reasons that compelled him to 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. He had no sympathy with those who 
thought it possible to abolish capital punish- 
ment; and who, he supposed would be in 
favour of having executions in private, be- 
cause one of their staple arguments against 
capital punishment was that a public ex- 
ecution demoralized those who witnessed it. 
He had read all the accounts of the dis- 
gusting levity which was exhibited by the 
crowd on such occasions ; but he must say 
that while he agreed in the main with the 
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opinions expressed by Mr. Cobden, in the 
letter which had just been read, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) went further. He remembered 
that Gentleman saying, in reference to the 
affected and unnatural hilarity of the crowd 
after an execution, that it reminded him of 
boys whistling as they passed through a 
churchyard. He was convinced that much 
of the disgusting levity exhibited was no 
proof of indifference, but was rather an 
effort of unregulated minds to efface from 
their recollection the solemn and impres- 
sive scene they had beheld. He believed 
that the Bill was one step in a vicious 
course of legislation. He pointed out last 
Session that the remission by the Home 
Secretary of sentences pronounced in Court 
by Judges had shaken the confidence of 
the public in the execution of the law, and 
he presented a petition from Birmingham 
signed by 3,000 persons complaining that 
the certainty of punishment, the chief ele- 
ment in its deterrent effect, had been lost 
by the uncertainty which had been ‘intro- 
duced as to the operation of the law in re- 
ference to the period of imprisonment which 
would really be inflicted for crime. He 
looked upon the present proposal from the 
same point of view. He believed that 
publie executions had a most wholesome 
and deterrent effect. It had been the wise 
practice of this country for centuries to 
make the people feel that the law was the 
expression of their own judgment and will; 
and he knew nothing that would tend more 
to shake that impression than withdrawing 
the execution of the law in capital cases 
from public supervision. By doing this 
they would take another step towards 
making all uninformed persons believe that 
punishment was not the necessary effect of 
the law, but that it was an act of the ex- 
ecutive itself. When once that feeling was 
established there would grow up this feel- 
ing that the punishment was an act of ven- 
geance inflicted by those who were invested 
with discretionary power upon the victims 
of their malice. In other countries there 
had been examples of the evils of having 
executions not in public. One of the main 
causes that tended to shake the throne of 
Louis Philippe was the scandal as to the 
death of the Duc de Praslin in prison. That 
nobleman, had been condemned, and justly, 
to be executed, and his death by suicide in 
prison, and the reports propagated and be- 
lieved in reference to it, had raised doubts 
as to the pure administration of justice in 
France. Under these circumstances he 
should vote against the second reading. 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, that inasmuch as 
the Bill provided that executions should be 
held in a semi-public manner, in the presence 
of all the prison officers and the relatives 
of the person executed, and made it neces- 
sary that an inquest on the body should be 
held before twelve jurymen within twelve 
hours of the execution, it was not open to 
many of the objections which had been 
urged against it. The precautions pro- 
vided by the Bill were such as to prevent 
any suspicion being entertained that the 
law had not been duly carried out. After 
looking into the working of the principle 
embodied in the Bill, so far as it had been 
carried into operation in other countries, in 
America, in Prussia, and our Australian 
colonies, he found that it generated no sus- 
picion whatever. He hailed the present 
Bill as a measure thoroughly in consonance 
with the humane legislation of the past 
thirty years, and he trusted the House 
would view it in that light. He believed 
there had not been a single petition pre- 
sented against the Bill, and he had himself 
brought twice forward a similar measure 
three and four years back, in favour of 
which numerous petitions had been laid be- 
fore the House. He asked Mr. Adams, 
the American Minister, for his opinion on 
the subject, and he, in reply, wrote that in 
Massachusetts the system of hanging within 
the limits of a prison, in the presence of 
the officials and a few persons admitted by 
the sheriff, worked so well that nobody 
would think of returning to the old system. 
In Pennsylvania the system had been in 
operation for a quarter of a century ; in 
New Jersey and Maryland executions were 
conducted in the same manner ; and there 
was every probability of the system be- 
coming universal and permanent. He had 
found similar testimony as to the work- 
ing of the system in our Australian colonies. 
Sir Alfred Stephen, in answer to a question 
put to him by the Commissioners, stated 
that in New South Wales private executions 
were quite as deterrent in their effects, 
while the criminals suffered without ex- 
hibiting that bravado which they so fre- 
quently displayed when executed in the 
presence of large crowds of spectators. He 
could assure the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee)—though it 
was not necessary that he should trouble 
the House with the particulars—that such 
scenes as those referred to were by no 
means confined to London, but occurred, 
for instance, at executions in Liverpool and 
Manchester. He might remark, too, that 


Ur. Newdegate 
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jo the execution of the Irishmen for the 
murder of Serjeant Brett it was generally 
regretted in Manchester that the mode of 
conducting our executions had not been 
altered, and he had heard from several 
quarters expressions of regret that such a 
measure as the one before the House had 
not been passed in the Jast Session of Par- 
liament. If this alteration had taken place 
there would have been no necessity for 
moving large bodies of troops and swearing 
in great numbers of special constables. In 
the execution of criminals they had a two- 
fold object in view. In one light such exe- 
cutions might be regarded as examples, and 
in the other—while the present publicity 
was retained—as spectacles. Now, he felt 
convinced that the example would not be 
lost by the executions being held within the 
prison walls, while, by adopting such a 
course, the spectacle might be got rid of. 
At present that spectacle was seen but by 
a very few ; and while we were doing so 
much to refine and elevate the poorer 
classes of our fellow-countrymen, it was 
scarcely consistent in the House to allow 
these barbarous exhibitions to be con- 
tinued. He trusted that the House would 
read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought the Bill would 
be much more complete if Scotland were 
included. The question was one which 
had excited great interest in that part of 
the kingdom. He had a copy of a petition 
agreed to by the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh in favour of this measure so early 
as the year 1854; and others were adopted 
in 1865 and 1866, all of them unanimously. 
The petition of 1854 declared that, con- 
sidering executions as a spectacle, the good 
effects produced by them were extremely 
rare, if any at all; and they hardened 
and brutalized the great mass of those who 
were present at them; it, therefore, prayed 
that executions might take place within 
the walls of the prison, before a limited 
number of persons, including several public 
functionaries. He (Mr. M‘Laren) had had 
the painful duty imposed upon him of being 
present at two public executions, for in 
Scotland these were conducted under the 
charge, not of the sheriffs, but the magis- 
trates of cities and boroughs. He had de- 
rived from his observations the strongest 
possible conviction, not only that they did 
no good whatever, but that they hardened 
and brutalized many of those who wit- 
nessed them, while they were at the same 
time painful to the feelings of all the better 





disposed classes of the community, who 
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certainly were entitled to some considera- 
tion at the hands of the House. He could 
not understand how anyone who had read 
the clauses of the Bill could assert that 
the executions under it would be private. 
It might just as well be said that cri- 
minal trials were private, unless 10,000 
persons were present, and that therefore 
all such trials should be held on Salisbury 
Plain, Every precaution was taken by 
the Bill to have proper witnesses, and to 
leave no possibility of a doubt that the 
criminal had been executed. The measure 
was a great step in advance of the pre- 
sent state of things, and, as one of those 
persons who disapproved altogether of the 
punishment of death, he was glad to give 
it his cordial support, as it would pro- 
bably lead to the accomplishment of that 
more important object. He hoped the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite would con- 
sent to the insertion of a clause by which 
~ provisions should be extended to Scot- 
and. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
steps would be taken when the Bill was 
in Committee to make its provisions ap- 
plicable to Scotland. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’’ 

The House divided : —Ayes 181 ; Noes 
25: Majority 156. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commiited 
for Thursday, 19th March. 


ELECTION PETITIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS BILL, 


(fr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


[BILL 27.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Seeond Reading read. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, 1 am about to 
ask the House to read this Bill a second 
time. When I introduced the measure 
great objections were taken to the tribunal 
proposed for the investigation of Election 
Petitions. I must candidly admit that I 
think those objections were sound, and if 
I had not had the honour of sitting on 
this Bench I should probably have urged 
them on my own part. The House, how- 
ever, will understand the position in which, 
when I introduced the measure, I was 
rather suddenly placed. I had to consider 
whether I should give up all chance of 
legislating this year, or whether I should 
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take a course which I did not care to pur- 
sue. I thought, however, that by intro- 
ducing the Bill, and by putting the House 
in possession of the subject, we might have 
a chance in a short time of making some 
suggestions which would meet the difficul- 
ties of the case. I am now in a position 
to make a proposition with regard to the 
formation of a tribunal—in my opinion a 
competent tribunal—which will obviate all 
the objections urged against our first mea- 
sure by great authorities. What I propose 
is to read the Bill a second time, that it 
may be committed to some future day 
pro formd, when I will introduce those 
clauses which, in my opinion, will carry 
into effect the proposition which I am now 
going to make. I propose that Her Ma- 
jesty shall have the power of nominating 
two Judges of the Superior Courts—either 
of the Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, 
or the Exchequer ; and that these two 
Judges, when so nominated by the Queen, 
for the particular purpose to which I will 
in a moment refer, shall cease to be or- 
dinary Judges of the Superior Courts. 
They will receive the salaries and emolu- 
ments which they would receive before 
they were nominated, but they will only 
be honorary Justices. Their business will 
be as follows :—In the first place these 
two nominated Judges of the Superior 
Courts will have to investigate all ques- 
tions of controverted elections on the spot. 
In the second place they will become, with 
Her Majesty’s favour, Privy Councillors 
and members of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and they will be con- 
stant and competent members of that tri- 
bunal, which much requires to be strength- 
ened. Subject to the duties of investigating 
petitions with respect to controverted elec- 
tions, and the performance of other duties 
as members of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, they will also be re- 
quired to attend the sittings of the Ex- 
chequer Chamber or any future Court of 
Appeal of an analogous character from the 
Superior Courts that may be established, 





and also fulfil other duties there. That 
is an outline of the tribunal which I pro- 
pose to establish. The House will observe 
that this proposal will meet all the chief 
objections that have been urged against 
the first tribunal that I proposed, and will 
also accomplish all the objects on which, I 
think, the House very properly insisted. 
It will secure the trial of controverted 
elections on the spot, and that they shall 
be conducted before Judges of the Supe- 
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rior Courts. It will obviate every objec- 
tion urged by the Lord Chief Justice ‘as 
to the derangement of the public business 
conducted by the Judges in case we called 
upon them to consider these cases of con- 
troverted elections. It will supply two 
constant and competent members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
where judicial strength is absolutely re- 
quired. It will provide full oceupation for 
these Judges at all times, and will be an 
experiment which will not involve the 
House in the expense of any costly estab- 
lishment, because if, under any at present 
unforeseen circumstance, this should not 
prove a successful experiment no future 
nomination need take place. That is the 
proposition which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have to make to the House. It is 
one which appears to me to obviate all the 
main objections to the tribunal originally 
suggested, and which, without inconve- 
niencing the business of the Judges as 
urged in the Paper by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice recently laid before the House, will 
accomplish the principal objects which the 
House has in view. If the House will read 
the Bill a second time, I will move that it 
be committed this day week pro formd, 
when I will move clauses to carry the 
scheme into effect. 


Sale of Liquors on 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Disraeli.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I may 
understand the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman (the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury) as only intended for the immediate 
purpose before us, that is to recommend 
that we should, without entering into the 
important question at issue, assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. That, I con- 
fess, appears to be reasonable and conve- 
nient to the House. The plan which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes is, in my 
opinion, undoubtedly a very great improve- 
ment on the provisions of the Bill which 
he explained on a former oceasion, and 
which were adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with great reluctance. It is evi- 
dent that he gives us this advantage at 
least, of transferring a jurisdiction which 
the House has not yet asserted its deter- 
mination absolutely to part with to those 
to whom, if it were transferred at all, it 
ought in the opinion of the House to be 
transferred—nan ely, to persons who stand 
high in rank in the legal profession. The 


Bill also gives us the very great advantage 
Mr. Disraeli 
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of a local inquiry. These are ample rea- 
sons why the right hon. Gentleman should 
without difficulty have the power of re- 
printing his Bill, and of placing its provi- 
sions before the House in a shape which 
he thinks is more desirable for obtaining 
the assent of the House. The matter is 
necessarily one of a very novel character. 
It involves many points which may be open 
to consideration, and I think that, in cheer- 
fully agreeing to the second reading on the 
basis which he proposes, we shall not be 
understood in any degree to forfeit or qua- 
lify our right to discuss the particulars of 
the measure when it is in a fit state to 
receive our consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next 


Sunday (Ireland) Bill. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Lord John Manners, Mr. Hunt.) 
[BILL 43.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Lord John Manners.) 


Viscount ENFIELD asked, whether 
the noble Lord would consent to adopt the 
area of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for this Bill instead of that of the Metro- 
politan Police Districts ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS had given 
that suggestion his careful consideration, 
and was sorry to say that it would be 
fatal to the objects of the measure. He 
would, however, be happy to listen to any 
Amendments which might be moved in 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 19th March. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—[Brz 31.] 
(Major O'Reilly, The Lord Cremorne, Mr. Pim.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. O'REILLY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, it was precisely 
the same as the Bill of last year. He was 
willing to have it referred to a Select 
Committee and to make whatever amend- 
ments in its provisions might be deemed 
requisite. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, ; to which his hon. Friend had referred. 


«‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. O' Reilly.) 


Mr. MURPHY said, it had been his 
intention to move that this Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, but as 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman said he 
would refer it to a Select Committee, he 
(Mr, Murphy) would not now adopt that 
course. He, however, felt it to be his 
duty to show what the objects of the Bill 
were. The Bill proposed to prevent in- 
temperance, an object which he (Mr. 
Murphy) believed to be impossible, so long 
as human nature remained as it was. But 
the objects professedly sought to be at- 
tained by the promoters of this movement 
so far from being carried out by the Bill 
before the House are absolutely inconsis- 
tent with its provisions. If the hon. and 
gallant Member proposed that there should 
be a total cessation of the sale of liquors 
on Sunday, then indeed it might be likely 
to receive support from those who approved 
of such an idea; but all it proposed was 
to stop the consumption of liquors on the 
premises where they were sold, and thus 
to get rid of police supervision and control. 
The consequences would be that a number 
of men might club together, purchase li- 
quor, and take it to some low, obscure 
house where the constabulary had no power 
to enter. He (Mr. Murphy) believed that 
the great proportion of the licensed vint- 
ners were most willing and anxious to co- 
operate with all who are desirous to pre- 
vent abuses, but their interests should not 
be sacrificed for a measure, which, like 
that now before the House, could not alone 
do any good, but would rather tend to 
aggravate any abuses which may exist. 
If the Bill were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he hoped that Committee would 
have power to consider the whole subject of 
licensing. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, it was the 
wish of the Government that the inquiry 
before the Select Committee should be as 
wide as possible ; for unless some altera- 
tions were made in the general system of 
licensing with regard to the wholesale 
dealer, such a Bill as that before the 
House would not work, at least in large 
towns. Very important questions must 
arise in the consideration of the subject, 
and he was of opinion that there was 
nothing either in the Orders or practice of 
the House which would prevent the inquiry 
from being carried into all those matters 





Whether the sale of liquors on the Sunday 
should be restricted or not it would be 
premature to say; but it would be neces- 
sary to investigate the whole of the law 
with respect to restrictions, and it would 
be impossible to exclude from the inquiry 
the licensing system as it prevailed in 
Ireland. He had very little doubt that 
before the Session had far advanced the 
Committee would be in possession of suffi- 
cient information to enable the House to 
legislate in a satisfactory manner, if legis- 
lation at all was necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on March 16, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :—Mr. O’Remuy, The Earl of 
Mayo, Lord Crauvp Hamitton, Sir Grauam Mont- 
Gcomery, Mr, Cuicuester Fortescug, Mr. Stac- 
poots, Mr. Murruy, Major Gavin, Mr. Pottarp- 
Urquuarr, Mr. Leaper, Mr. Pim, Mr. Monse.t, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. O’Neit, and Mr. Cusirt:— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


FAIRS (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue Eart or MAYO, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate the 
alteration of days upon which Fairs are 
now held in Ireland, said the principal ob- 
ject of the measure was to enable an ar- 
rangement to be made with respect to the 
day for opening the great fair of Ballina- 
sloe, which would tend very much to the 
convenience of a large number of persons. 
As the law stood at present, the fair at 
Ballinasloe must be held upon a certain 
day of the month; but under this Bill 
the Lord Lieutenant would be empowered 
to issue an Order in Council providing that 
the great fair, which lasted for four days, 
should be held on the first Tuesday in Oc- 
tober, and in that way it would always be 
concluded within the week. It would be 
also necessary to alter the days on which 
certain other fairs were held which de- 
pended upon the great fair. He might 
state that the noble Lord who was the owner 
of the tolls of Ballinasloe fair was favour- 
able to the principle of the Bill, and had 
expressed a wish that it should be passed 
into law. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to facilitate the alteration of days upon 
which Fairs are now held in Ireland, ordered: to 
be brought in by The Earl of Mayo and Mr, Ar- 
TorNEY General for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


METROPOLIS GAS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Morrison, Bill to amend 
“The Metropolis Gas Act, 1860,” and to make 
further provision for regulating the supply of Gas 
to the Metropolis ; and for other purposes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Morrisoy, Mr. Locaz, 
and Mr. Gorsr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 6, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Pusurc Bur—Second Reading— 
Registration of Writs (Scotland) * (15), 


REGISTRATION OF WRITS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL [u.1.] —(The Lord Colonsay.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Lorp COLONSAY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that its object 
was to render the registration of deeds in 
Scotland in certain cases more useful, and 
he proposed to effect that purpose by alter- 
ing and amending some provisions in two 
Acts which related to the particular class 
of registers to which alone this measure 
applied. Under those Acts, as they now 
stood, and as they had been interpreted, it 
was in the power of persons to withdraw 
from the custody of the keepers of the 
register deeds that might have been placed 
in their hands, in order to form part of the 
public records, and even in some cases 
deeds which had for a certain time and to 
some extent actually formed a portion of 
the public records of Scotland. 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


ARMY—THE SHRAPNEL SHELL. 
PETITION. 

Tne Eart or CARDIGAN presented 
a petition from Henry Needham Scrope 
Shrapnel, late 3rd Dragoon Guards, pray- 
ing that some National Reward may be 
conferred on the Family of the late Lieu- 


The Eari of Mayo 
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tenant General Henry Shrapnel, in consi- 
deration of the serviees rendered by his 
shells during the late Campaign under the 
Duke of Wellington. There was not the 
slightest doubt that this shell had been 
found most useful in war, and the late Duke 
of Wellington and other general officers, 
commanding troops in Europe and else- 
where, had testified to its merits. The 
question of this remuneration was mooted 
in 1837, and received a very satisfactory 
answer at that time from His Majesty 
William 1V., to the effect that some Court 
rank should be conferred upon the inventor, 
Nothing, however, was done in the matter 
during the inventor’s lifetime, and by his 
will he expressed a wish that some tangible 
reward should be conferred upon his son 
in consideration of the services rendered 
to the country by the use of the shell 
during the late war. He (the Earl of 
Cardigan) now begged to propose that 
those services should be recompensed, or 
to refer the matter to a Committee to 
ascertain whether some honour, reward, or 
advantage should not be conferred upon 
the petitioner. He was not in a position 
to state the number of Shrapnel shells 
which had been used; but he might say 
with truth that they amounted to millions. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the noble Earl had gone rather beyond the 
terms of his Notice in suggesting the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. Of course, 
there could be no objection to the reception 
of the petition, and to its consideration by 
the House; but, on the part of the War 
Office, he feared he could hold out no en- 
couragement whatever to the petitioner 
that its prayer would be granted. It was 
true that the Shrapnel shell was a most 
valuable military invention, and that it had 
been constant use in the service for many 
years ; but in consideration of it the Jate 
General Shrapnel had received a special 
pension of £1,200 a year, which he had 
enjoyed for twenty-eight years, and had 
received £10,000 more from the East India 
Company. [lis claims to increased remu- 
neration had been considered in 1829 and 
1837, and had been rejected by successive 
Governments ; and in 1863 Sir George 
Lewis decided that no further claim on the 
subject could be admitted. Sir John 
Pakington was now of the same opinion. 
Without referring to this special case—as 
he was not acquainted with the circum- 
stances of Mr. Shrapnel—he might say 
that inventors were not always successful 
in matters of finance affecting themselves. 
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The representatives of the late Mr. Snider 
had received from the Government the 
large sam of £15,000 for the invention of 
a breach-loading rifle ; but notwithstanding 
this, his family were now before the Go- 
vernment suing in formd pauperis for a 
further gratuity, for which, unfortunately, 
the Secretary of State had no available 
funds. 


Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 6, 1868. 


MINUTES.]— Serect Commrree—On Army 
(India and the Colonies) appointed ; House of 
Commons (Arrangements nominated. 

Committee of Selection—First Report brought 
up. [No. 126.] 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — County Financial 
Boards (No. 1); County Financial Boards 
(No. 2)*; Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Court. 

First Reading—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Court * [50]; County Financial Boards (No. 1) 
[51]; County Financial Boards (No. 2)* [52]. 

Considered as amended—Railways (Extension of 
Time) * [39]. 


SCOTLAND—LAW OF HYPOTHEC., 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FORDYCE said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Forfarshire, If 
he intends this Session to introduce any 
Bill for the abolition of the Law of Hypo- 
thee in Scotland ? 

Mr. CARNEGIE replied, that after 
the discussion which had taken place upon 
that subject last Session, and seeing the 
unlikelihood of such a measure passing, it 
was not his intention to introduce any such 


Bill. 


CHINA—TREATY OF TIENTSIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he will lay before the House 
Copies of Memorials addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative in China on the 
Treaty of Tientsin by English Chambers 
of Commerce and Mercantile Firms in 


China ; and, Despatches of Her Majesty's 
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Envoy and Chief Superintendent Consuls 
in China on the Treaty and its revision ? 
Lorpv STANLEY: With regard, Sir, 
to Copies of the Memorials, there is no 
objection to produce them. They have 
been already promised, and I hope they 
will be ready in a few days. But with re- 
gard to Despatches from our Consuls, they 
are confidential communications from the 
Consuls. The subject of them is now 


under consideration, and while that is the 
case | cannot promise to produce them. 


METROPOLIS—NEW PALACE YARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether there is any reason why 
the entrance gate to New Palace Yard, at 
the north-east corner near Westminster 
Bridge, should not be opened at 11 o’clock 
A.M., instead of as now 4 o'clock P.M., 
inconvenience being felt by Members and 
others connected with the House of Com- 
mons by the closing of the entrance until 
4 o’clock. He also wished to inquire when 
the new statue of Sir Robert Peel at the 
entrance gate will be uncovered ? 

Lorpv JOUN MANNERS said, in reply, 
that he was not aware why the gate in 
question should not be opened at the time 
named by the hon. Member. He would 
make inquiry, and unless he discovered 
some good reason he would take care it 
should be opened at1l a.m. With respect 
to the statue of Sir Robert Peel, the hon. 
Member had better confer with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Cardwell), who was Chairman of the 
Memorial Committee, and who would no 
doubt be able to answer the Question. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE “ ALABAMA” CLAIMS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE, in rising to 
call attention to the failure of the negotia- 
tions with the United States Government 
for arbitration of the Alabama claims, and 
in moving for Papers, said, that in bringing 
forward this important subject he trusted 
it would not be supposed that he desired to 
take a course which would embarrass the 
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future negotiations of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary with the Govertiment 
of the United States, or which would 
add to the complications already exist- 
ing between the United States and this 
country. Nothing could be further from 
his wish ; if he thought so he should be 
silent. But, on the contrary, it seemed 
to him, and those with whom he had com- 
municated, that some good might arise 
from the discussion of the subject, if it 
were conducted with candour and a due 
sense of responsibility. He would not ask 
the House to follow him through a long 
statement ; but there were certain facts 
and dates with which he must trouble 
them. The earliest cause of complaint 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment arose out of Her Majesty’s procla- 
mation of neutrality, which was issued 
May 13, 1861, on the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. It was not usual 
with us to publish the opinions of the Law 
Officers, and therefore we could not with 
certainty know what were the grounds 
for their decision; but looking at the facts 
which were then known it was not difficult 
to conceive them. The fall of Fort Sumter 
had taken place on the 14th of April, 
1861, and was generally considered the 
commencement of the civil war in Ame- 
rica. Long before that, however, seven 
of the Confederate States had organized 
a distinct Government, had made great 
preparations for war, and had virtually 
separated from the Northern States. The 
fall of Fort Sumter was followed two days 
afterwards by the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, calling out 75,000 men. 
That was followed by a proclamation 
from the Confederate States calling out 
30,000 men, and inviting privateers to 
apply for letters of marque. Next day 
President Lincoln proclaimed his inten- 
tion to blockade the Southern coasts, and 
to treat the crews of the privateers as 
pirates. These facts reached this country 
on the 3rd of May, and on the 4th they 
were published in The Times. It was 
not, however, till the 10th that an offi- 
cial copy of the proclamation reached the 
Foreign Office. On the 6th of May Her 
Majesty’s Government announced in that 
House that they should recognize the 
South as belligerents, and on the 13th of 
May, as he had stated, the proclamation 
of neutrality was issued by the Govern- 
ment. The actual blockade was enforced 


by the North along a great portion of the 
coast of America by the end of April, and } 
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from that day forward there were in the 
Prize Courts of the North numerous cases 
of English vessels captured during the 
blockade, and of vessels of the Southern 
States captured on the high seas. It was 
not, however, until some little time after- 
wards that the Southern flag made its 
appearance on the high seas. It was the 
custom of the American Government to 
talk as if all the vessels which carried the 
Confederate flag had their origin in this 
country ; but there were four cases of 
Confederate men-of-war or privateers which 
sailed from Southern ports before any one 
was built in this country. ‘The first was a 
vessel called the Sumter, which escaped the 
blockade from New Orleans, and which, 
after capturing two prizes off Cuba, put 
into Trinidad on the 29th of July, 1861, 
nine days after the battle of Bull’s Run, 
She was received there as a fully com- 
missioned vessel of war, and was provided 
with coal and provisions. That was the 
first instance in which the Confederate 
flag had been recognized by the Govern- 
ment of this country. Another vessel, 
the Nashville, also duly commissioned 
in a Southern port, shortly afterwards 
sailed on a cruize of destruction, and put 
into English ports at various times. It 
was not till the following year that any 
complaint was made of a vessel being built 
and equipped in our ports. In the course 
of the winter of 1861-2 the Confederate 
Government sent over here a staff of naval 
officers with instructions to buy or build 
vessels of war, their main object being to 
embroil us with the North. They also 
raised a considerable loan, out of the pro- 
ceeds of which these vessels were to be 
paid for. In due course, the Oreto, or 
Florida, was completed by Messrs. Miller 
and Co., of Liverpool, The American 
Minister having made a complaint in respect 
of this vessel, inquiries were made, and the 
then Collector of Customs of Liverpool, a 
gentleman who seemed on all occasions to 
have been easily misled, asserted his belief 
that she was intended for the Italian Go- 
vernment. She declared for Palermo, but 
she sailed direct for Nassau, there under- 
went some judicial investigation, then ob- 
tained a portion of her armament, and ran 
the blockade into Mobile, whence, in due 
time, she sailed as a vessel of war, burning 
and destroying every Federal vessel she fell 
in with. Shortly after the news of the es- 
cape of this vessel came to the knowledge 
of the American Government, they -com- 
plained that another vessel was being built 
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by the Messrs, Laird, and which was called 
the 290.” Her Majesty’s Government 
again referred to the Collector of Customs 
at Liverpool, who reported that this vessel 
was obviously a war vessel, that her builders 
did not deny it, and admitted that she was 
intended for a foreign government, but 
that they would not say for whom. On 
the 21st of July, 1862, affidavits were 
obtained by the American Consul throwing 
light upon her intentions. Among these 
was one from Passmore, who stated that 
he had been told by Captain Bullock, who 
engaged him, that the vessel was intended 
to fight the North. These affidavits the 
next day, the 22nd, were also sent to the 
Foreign Office by Mr, Adams, and on the 
23rd the Solicitor to the American Go- 
vernment, Mr. Syramey, on calling at the 
Foreign Office, was informed by Mr. Layard 
that the Papers had been sent on the 
22nd to the Law Officers. The hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), then Attorney General, had, on 
& previous occasion, told them that they 
reached him only on the 28th. During that 
interval they appeared to have been left 
with the Queen's Advocate, who, according 
to the routine of the office, would have 
given his opinion, and sent them on to the 
Attorney General. Unfortunately, at that 
very moment the then Queen’s Advocate 
was suffering from a severe malady, from 
which, it was to be feared, he never re- 
covered, and the result was that long delay. 
That fact had not hitherto been stated in 
that House, chiefly through the kind re- 
serve of the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond ; but, as in a conversation be- 
tween Lord Russell and Mr. Adams, re- 
ported in the American official correspond- 
ence, the delay was attributed to that 
cause, and as it was well known in the 
States, there was no longer any reason for 
that reserve. On the 28th, the Papers 
reached the Attorney General, who at once 
gave his opinion, and orders were sent to 
stop the vessel on the next day. Unfortu- 
nately, before the order arrived, or was exe- 
euted, the builders got wind of it, and the 
Alabama got away by a stratagem, under 
pretence of a trial trip, without a clearance, 
and with a party of ladies and music on 
board ; not without strong suspicion of 
treachery, the source of which, he be- 
lieved was well known in Liverpool. She 
went to Port Lynas, near Beaumaris, 
where she received part of her crew, and 
then sailed to the Azores, where she 
was met by another vessel, from which 
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she obtained the rest of her men and 
armament. When it was discovered that 
she had escaped, orders were sent to 
Queenstown and Nassau to detain her, but 
she avoided those ports, and when she put 
into a British port in Jamaica she was re- 
ceived as a properly commissioned vessel 
of war. From that time to the end of her 
career she never put into a Southern port; 
but she frequently received hospitality, 
sometimes of a demonstrative character in 
British ports. She burnt all her prizes, 
which she constantly decoyed by flying 
British colours ; her crew was for the most 
part English, some of her officers were 
English, and she was paid for by money 
raised in England on the chance of the 
success of the South; her function was 
not to fight, but to burn and destroy and 
run away; she was a kind of firebrand, 
lighting the seas with bonfires of innocent 
merchant vessels, The damage she did was 
enormous ; the like of such an enterprize 
had never before been known, and was 
scarcely possible until steam had given 
such a great advantage to steam vessels 
over merchantmen, which were for the most 
part sailing vessels. The name of that 
vessel, her cruize, her bonfires, her English 
origin and connection, the cheers of that 
House, he regretted to say, when an hon. 
Member boasted of his connection with her, 
and said he would rather be the builder of 
it than make the speeches which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had made—all 
these had entered deep into the hearts of 
the American people, and had done untold 
mischief in raising ill-feeling between them 
and us. He supposed there were few now 
who would not look upon all those who 
were connected with that vessel as among 
the greatest malefactors of the age. Un- 
fortuately, they were never brought before 
a criminal tribunal, and it was perhaps on 
account of their immunity that other 
similar attempts were made—some suc- 
cessful, others not so. He need not recall 
to the memory of the House the case of the 
ironclad rams, also built by Messrs, Laird, 
The Government by that time had learnt 
that if they followed the strict line they 
had pursued in the case of the Alabama— 
namely, of insisting upon strict evidence to 
connect the vessel with the South, and dis- 
regarding the surrounding circumstances 
of violent suspicion, the vessel would get 
away. In the case of the rams the Go- 
vernment overstepped the line of the law 
and detained them on their own responsi- 
bility pending further inquiries, It would be 
2P 
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recollected that Lord Cairns made a fierce 
attack upon the Government for having 
taken that step, and only failed by 6 in 
defeating them. Was there a Member of 
that House, he wondered, who did not 
wish that the same course had been pur- 
sued in the case of the Alabama ? Another 
vessel, called the Pampero, was also seized 
at Glasgow, and was condemned in the 
Courts there. At the close of the war she 
was restored to her owner, who responded 
to that act of kindness by immediately 
rushing into another similar enterprize ; 
and under the name of the Tornado that 
vessel had done her best to complicate our 
relations with Spain. There was also a 
vessel called the Alexandra, which was 
detained. She underwent a judicial inves- 
tigation, which unfortunately did not suc- 
ceed ; but he believed she had again on a 
subsequent occasion been arrested, and le- 
gal proceedings were still in progress when 
the war came to an end. ‘Two other 
vessels, however, escaped, without, as 
far as he could learn, any information or 
complaint having been made by the Ameri- 
can Minister; they were the Georgia 
and the Sea King, afterwards the Shen- 
andoah. Both these vessels sailed by 
stealth from our ports, met other vessels 
bringing guns and men to them some- 
where beyond our jurisdiction, and then 
started on the same errand as the Alabama. 
In the case of the last vessel he should 
mention that a letter from the American 
Minister at Lisbon to his own Govern- 
ment showed that there was much to be 
said on the other side of the question as to 
the negligence of the American authorities. 
Writing from Lisbon in November, 1864, 
he complained that he was not kept in- 
formed of the whereabouts of the American 
eruizers, and said that if he had been he 
might have been able to stop the vessel. 
He said— 

“ Tt was well known in Liverpool that a steamer 
called the Sea King was to be converted into a 
hostile cruizer, and that another steamer called 
the Laurel was to proceed to an appointed ren- 
dezvous, with the armament to be transferred at 
a fitting opportunity. That information was in 
my possession long before either vessel left Eng- 
land ; but every effort on my part to communicate 
with one of our vessels-of-war failed, mainly from 
the want of knowledge of their whereabouts, and 
the criminal enterprize succeeded, with abundant 
means at our disposal to prevent it.” 


This letter made it the more extraordinary 
that no information was given to our Govern- 
ment before the vessel sailed. The vessels 
he had named constituted for a long inter- 
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val the cruizing force, he believed, of the 
Confederate Navy, except, perhaps, two or 
three coasting privateers or some floating 
batteries, which never left their ports. 
The damage done by them was very great; 
they captured or burnt upwards of 200 
merchant vessels, with cargoes valued at 
about £3,000,000. A considerable portion 
of that loss, however, fell upon English 
insurance companies, another portion fell 
upon this country owing to the enhance- 
ment of the price of oil and other com- 
modities destroyed. But the damage to 
the Americans was not measured only 
by the loss of these vessels; their com- 
merce fled their flags, freights rose so high 
in consequence of the increased rate of 
insurance that their vessels could not get 
them. Large numbers of their vessels 
were sold either really or collusively to us 
to be registered under our flag; what they 
lost we gained. In two years the foreign 
commerce of America carried under their 
flag fell to about one-third of what it was 
before, while that under our flag doubled. 
This, perhaps, not unnaturally, raised a 
suspicion in the minds of people in the 
North that the shipbuilders and shipowners 
of Liverpool were not even disinterested in 
the aid which they gave to the slaveowning 
South. Those only who had travelled in 
America since the war could, he believed, 
appreciate the harm which had been done 
by the cases which he had mentioned, or 
the extent to which ill-feeling had been 
roused in that country. This ought to be 
a reason for treating the question of the 
Alabama claims somewhat generously. He 
did not wish to exaggerate, nor was he 
prepared to assert that war would arise out 
of the matter; but it would afford the 
means of complication to agitators should 
disputes arise between the two countries 
on any other subject. He believed it was 
now the opinion of all classes in both coun- 
tries that the Alabama question should be 
settled; and the only question was, what 
should be the terms of the proposed arbi- 
tration? He would next refer to the man- 
ner in which diplomacy had already dealt 
with the question. The first matter was 
the recognition of the belligerency of the 
South, Mr. Adams arrived in this country— 
which they must all regret he would shortly 
quit—on the very day the proclamation of 
neutrality was issued. His first task ap- 
pears to have been to communicate with 
Lord Russell, and he expressed regret that 
the British Government had decided to issue 
that proclamation, which at once raised the 
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insurgent States into belligerents. Lord 
Russell replied that the proclamation was 
due to the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and that, in recognizing the insur- 
gent States as belligerents, no opinion was 
expressed on the merits of the war, Mr, 
Adams, while stating his readiness to as- 
sent to that view under other circumstances, 
intimated that the act appeared to be a 
little more rapid than the occasion ac- 
tually called for. At a subsequent in- 
terview with Lord Russell Mr. Adams 
protested against the course pursued ; 
but in the diplomatic communications be- 
tween the two countries no official despatch 
was to be found, protesting against the 
recognition of belligerency, or demanding 
its recall, or demanding satisfaction for it 
until a very recent period. Such was not 
the case in regard to the Confederate 
eruizers. No sooner was it known that the 
Alabama was capturing and burning Fede. 
ral vessels than Mr. Adams made a formal 
claim against our Government for payment 
of the losses caused by this vessel, on the 
ground of its remissness and negligence in 
permitting the vessel to escape. In October, 
1863, further information having been re- 
ceived of the number of vessels burnt by 
the ecruizers, the correspondence on that 
point was resumed, and, in the course of that 
correspondence, Mr. Adams for the first time 
offered arbitration to the British Govern- 
ment, but nothing was said about the re- 
cognition of belligerent rights, the com- 
plaint being confined solely to the remiss- 
ness of the Government in not main- 
taining the neutrality they professed, and 
in not putting the Foreign Enlistment 
Act into force, and thereby preventing 
those vessels leaving British ports. On 
that occasion he did not find that Lord 
Russell took notice of this offer of arbitra- 
tion. The noble Lord simply met the 
claim of Mr. Adams and denied its justice. 
From that time the claims lay dormant for 
nearly two years, and when they were re- 
newed in the case of the last vessel, the 
question of belligerency was then for the 
first time brought forward. In the course 
of the correspondence Lord Russell ad- 
verted to the claims made by Portugal 
against the United States in 1824, and 
pointed out how similar they were to 
those now made by the Federal Govern- 
ment on England; he also showed that 
the United States had taken the same 
line of defence then as England did 
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| could not, with due regard to its dignity, 
agree to refer the question, whether it had 
not acted with due diligence and good 
faith; or whether the Law Officers of the 
Crown had rightly interpreted the Foreign 
Enlistment Act? The British Government, 
his Lordship added, was the guardian of 
its own honour, and must take its own 
Law Officers as the interpreters of the 
law. With this despatch the corre- 
spondence closed for some time. But at 
the close of 1865, President Johnson, in 
his Message to Congress, adverted to these 
claims and to the refusal of arbitration 
in terms at once so dignified and con- 
ciliatory that he must refer to them. He 
said — 

“The formal accordance of belligerent rights to 
the insurgent States was unprecedented, and has 
not been justified by the issue. But in the sys- 
tems of neutrality pursued by the Powers which 
made that concession there was a marked differ- 
ence. British ships, manned by British subjects, 
and prepared for receiving British armaments, 
sailed from the ports of Great Britain to make 
war on American commerce under the shelter of 
a commission from the insurgent States. These 
ships having once escaped from British ports, ever 
afterwards entered them in every part of the world 
to refit, and so to renew their depredations. The 
consequences of this conduct were most disastrous 
to the States then in rebellion, increasing their 
desolation and misery by prolongation of our civil 
contest. It had, moreover, the effect, to a great 
extent, to drive the American flag from the sea, 
and to transfer much of our shipping and our 
commerce to the very Power whose subjects had 
created the necessity fur such a change. ‘The 
sincere desire for peace by which I am animated 
led me to approve the proposal already made to 
submit the question which had thus arisen between 
the countries to arbitration. These questions are 
of such moment that they must have commanded 
the attention of the great Powers, and are so in- 
terwoven with the peace and interests of every 
one of them as to have insured an impartial deci- 
sion. I regret to inform you that Great Britain 
declined the arbitrament. - The United 
States did not present the subject as an impeach- 
ment of the good faith of a Power which was pro- 
fessing the most friendly dispositions, but as in- 
volving questions of public law, of which the 
settlement 1s essential to the peace of nations ; 
and, though pecuniary reparation to their injured 
citizens would have incidentally followed on a de- 
cision against Great Britain, such compensation 
was not their primary object. They had a higher 
| motive ; and it was in the interests of peace and 
justice to establish important principles of Inter- 
| national Law. The ground on which the British 
| Minister rests his justification is substantially 
| that the municipal law of a nation, and the 
| domestic interpretations of that law, are the mea- 
| sure of its dutyas a neutral; and I feel bound to 
declare my opinion, before you and before the 

world, that that justificatoin canno be sustained 
| before the tribunal of nations. At the same time, 





now. His reasons for declining arbitra- | | do not advise any present attempt at redress by 
tion were that the British Government | acts of legislation, for the future friendship be- 
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tween the two countries must rest on the basis of 
mutual justice.” 

The Papers he had referred to were laid 
before Parliament in the winter of 1865. 
When Parliament met in 1866, Lord Derby 
stated in ‘‘another place” that he fully 
approved of the correspondence of Lord 
Russell and of the arguments by which he 
had supported the cause of England. In 
that House no objection was made to the 
course taken by the then late Government; 
only one or two Members having ventured 
to express incidentally their regret that 
arbitration had not been accepted. He 
himself, having a strong opinion on that 
point, had framed a Motion early in the 
Session of 1866, after consulting with a 
few who thought as he did, with a view 
to raising a discussion upon the subject of 
arbitration ; and, having done so, he went 
about to see how it would be met by other 
Members of the House. He found that, 
if the discussion came on, it would elicit 
so strong an expression of disapproval of 
arbitration, especially from those who sat 
opposite to hin—the Conservative party— 
that, after consultation with his friends, 
and especially with the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), he thought 
it better not to progress with it, feeling 
confident that the subject must come on 
again at some future time ; and believing 
that it was unwise to commit the House 
too strongly against a course which he 
was satisfied would have to be taken. If 
anything at that time seemed more im- 
probable than even household suffrage 
coming from a Conservative Government, 
it was that they should offer arbitration 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims. 
Their whole attitude and their speeches 
during the war appeared to render it im- 
possible ; but it seemed that office brought 
with it a great change and a sense of re- 
sponsibility which was wanting before ; 
perhaps, also, the two changes with respect 
to Reform and to the mode of looking at 
American questions were not so uncon- 
nected with one another as might at first 
appear. The hostility of certain parties 
in this country to the Federal cause was 
due mainly to a dread of its institutions— 
to an instinct that in the success of the 
North was involved the success of popular 
government. It was the homage paid to 
the foree of American institutions. On 
the success of the North there followed 
an immediate necessity for an advance 
towards democracy here, and it was 


only right that it should be accompa- 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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nied by a very different tone towards 


America. He had no desire to taunt hon, 
Members with either one change or the 
other—he rejoiced in both. They were 
both equally beneficial to the country as to 
hon. Members opposite. But it was right 
that in estimating our present position we 
should bear this change in mind. The 
first symptom of this change was to be 
found recorded in Mr. Adams’s account of 
his first interview with the new Foreign 
Minister. Mr. Adams, writing to Mr. 
Seward, July 12th, 1866, speaking of 
his first interview with Lord Stanley 
said— 

“His Lordship, in welcoming me, remarked 
that he presumed his sentiments towards the 
United States had been long well known to me. 
He had always favoured the cultivation of friendly 
relations with us, and it had been a cause of re- 
gret that they should have been at all endangered 
during the late struggle by ill idered h 
made in Parliament.” 





‘ea Sp 


The apology thus given was certainly 
needed on behalf of some of the noble 
Lord’s Colleagues ; and he (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) could only wish, looking back at 
the four years of war, that the noble Lord 
had even occasionally used his great in- 
fluence by speaking out his own views to 
remedy the harm caused by such mischiev- 
ous speeches. The American claims, which 
had been dormant for more than a year, 
were again renewed in August, 1866. This 
time the question of recognition, instead of 
being treated as a collateral and apparently 
unimportant matter, now became the main 
subject of complaint. Mr. Seward’s letter 
on re-opening the discussion was mainly 
occupied with it, and he treated the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of our neutrality 
as one of really subordinate nature. He 
said, August 27, 1866— 


“ While yet the civil war was undeveloped, and 
the insurgents were without any organized mili- 
tary force or a treasury, and long before they pre- 
tended to have a flag or to put either an armed 
ship or even a merchant vessel upon the sea, Her 
Majesty’s Government, acting precipitately, pro- 
claimed the insurgents a belligerent power, and 
conceded to them the advantages and privileges 
of that character, and thus raised them, in regard 
to the prosecution of an unlawful armed insur- 
rection, to an equality with the United States. 
This Government has not denied that it was 
within the sovereign authority of Great Britain 
to assume this attitude ; but, on the other hand, it 
insisted in the beginning, and has contioually in- 
sisted, that the assumption of that attitude would 
be an injurious proceeding, for which Great Britain 
would immediately come under a full responsi- 
bility to justify it or to render redress and in- 
demnity. Without descending on this occasion 
so far as to insist, as we always have insisted, 
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that there was a deficiency of energy in the main- 
tenance of neutrality, you may remind Lord 
Stanley that in the view which we have taken of 
the subject the misconduct of the aggressors was 
a direct and legitimate fruit of the premature 
and injurious proclamation of belligerency against 
which we had protested, and that the failure of 
Her Majesty’s Government to prevent and coun- 
teract the aggressions of British subjects was 
equally traceable to the same unfortunate cause.” 


The noble Lord, in a despatch to Sir 
Frederick Bruce three months afterwards, 
answered Mr. Seward. He met his argu- 
ment strongly, and denied that recognition 
had been premature, and repudiated all 
liability for it. At the same time, he 
offered arbitration upon the other ques- 
tions which had hitherto been in dispute. 
Lord Stanley, writing to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, says— 


“ On the other hand, they are fully alive to the 
inconvenience which arises from the existence of 


{Marcu 6, 1868} 





unsettled claims of this character between two 
powerful and friendly governments. They would 
be glad to settle this question if they can do so 
consistently with justice and national self-respect ; 


and with this view they will not be disinclined to | 
adopt the principle of arbitration, provided that a 


fitting arbitrator can be found, and that an agree- 
ment can be come to as to the points to which an 


arbitration shall apply. With regard to the ground { 


of complaint on which most stress is laid in Mr. 
Seward’s despatch—namely, the alleged prema- | 
ture recognition of the Confederate States as a 
belligerent power, it is clear that no reference to 
arbitration is possible. The act complained of, | 
while it bears very remotely on the claims in | 
question, is one as to which every State must be | 
held to be its sole judge of its duty ; and there 
is, so far as I am aware, no precedent for any 
Government consenting to submit to the judgment 
of a foreign Power, or of an International Com- 
mission, the question whether its policy has or 
has not been suitable to the circumstances in 
which it was placed.” 


Mr. Seward accepted the proposal. Writing 
to Mr. Adams on the 12th of January, 
1867, he said— 


“If Her Majesty’s Gover t, for r 
satisfactory to them, should prefer the remedy of 
arbitration, the United States Government would 
not object. The United States in that case would 
expect to refer the whole controversy, just as it 
is found in the correspondence which has taken 
place between the two Governments, with such 
further evidence and arguments as either side may 
desire, without imposing restrictions, conditions, 
or limitations upon the umpire, and without 
waiving any principle or argument on either 
side.” 





Lord Stanley, writing to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, on the 9th of March, 1867, said— 


“ To such an extensive and unlimited reference 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot consent ; for 
this reason, among others, that it would admit, 
and, indeed, compel, the submission to the arbiter 








of the very question which I have already said 
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they cannot agree to submit. The real matter in 
issue between the two Governments, when kept 
apart from collateral considerations, is whether 
in the matters connected with the vessels out 
of whose depredations the claims of American 
citizens have arisen, the course pursued by the 
British Government, and by those who acted 
under its authority, was such as would involve a 
moral responsibility on the part of the British 
Government to make good, either in whole or in 
part, the losses of American citizens.” 


The answer made by Mr. Seward to this 
despatch was unfortunately not given in 
full in the Papers before the House, but it 
was printed at length in America. There 
was only a reference to it in the letter 
written by the noble Lord to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, It was dated the 12th of August, 
1867. The answer was this— 

“ The President considers these terms to be at 
once comprehensive and sufficiently precise to 
include all the claims of American citizens for 
depredations upon their commerce during the 


| late rebellion, which have been the subject of 


complaint upon the part of this Government. But 
the United States Government in this view would 
deem itself at liberty to insist before the arbiter 
that the actual proceedings and regulations of the 
British Government, its officers and agents, to- 
wards the United States in regard to the rebellion 
and the rebels, as they occurred during that re- 

llion, are among the matters which are con- 
nected with the vessels whose depredations are 
complained of. The President will be 
gratified if this explanation shall conduce to re- 
move any of the difficulties which have heretofore 
prevented the two Governments from coming to 
the amicable and friendly understanding and ar- 
rangement which is so sincerely desired by both.” 


The noble Lord replied to that despatch on 
the 16th of November. He said, writing 
to Mr. Ford— 


“The language used by Mr. Seward appears to 
be open to the construction that it is the desire of 
the United States Government that any tribunal 
to be agreed upon might enter into the question 
whether the act of policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in recognizing the Confederate States 
as a belligerent power, was or was not suitable to 
the circumstances of the time when the recogni- 
tion was made. Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not, directly or indirectly, depart from their refusal 
to refer to a foreign Power whether the policy of 
recognizing the Confederate States as a belligerent 
power was or was not suitable to the circum 
stances of the time when the negotiation was 
made,” 

Mr. Seward declined the reference, subject 
to this restriction. No one who looked 
carefully at the last few letters could fail 
to perceive that Mr. Seward had made a 
considerable change in his position. At 
the commencement of that correspondence, 
Mr. Seward's main ground of complaint 
was our having recognized the Confederates 
as belligerents, whereas at its close he 
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assented to the terms proposed by the 
noble Lord. It appeared to him that there 
were three stages in this correspondence. 
In the first stage Mr. Seward put the 
whole question upon the recognition of 
belligerency, all other questions being 
treated as incidental and unimportant ; in 
the second, he offered to refer the whole 
correspondence, as it then stood, to arbi- 
tration; and, in the third, he accepted 
the proposition put by the noble Lord— 
namely, whether we were morally respon- 
sible for the damages occasioned by the 
Alabama, and stated that that proposi- 
tion was sufficiently precise and compre- 
hensive for his purpose. The difference 
between the first and last of these stages 
was very great, and he (Mr. Shaw- Lefevre) 
could not but regret that the noble Lord 
had not left the matter there, but had 
thought it to be his duty to make special 
exception of the recognition question, 
which induced Mr. Seward to withdraw 
from the negotiation altogether. It was 
one thing to refer the question itself to an 
arbitrator, and another specially to except 
from the arbitration another subject, which 
might well be introduced as an incidental 
topic bearing upon the main question at 
issue. If the special exception were not 
made, it would be open to the other side to 
introduce the subject as an argument; but, 
at the same time, it would be equally open 
to us to object to its introduction as being 
irrelevant. In view of the nature of the 
whole question between the two countries, 
he could not but regard it as a mistake 
on the part of the noble Lord to require 
the total withdrawal of Mr. Seward and 
the American people from what he (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) considered a bad and false 
position. The noble Lord might have been 
satisfied with the concession that had been 
already made in the course of the corre- 
spondence, and it was a mistake to break 
in upon Mr. Seward with a special excep- 
tion which he must have known would lead 
to the failure of the whole negotiation. 
Looking at the whole tone of the corre- 
spondence, it was impossible not to think 
that it was the intention of the noble Lord 
to bring the question to a point at which it 
was possible that arbitration could be agreed 
on both sides, consistently with the claims 
of one and the dignity of the other, and 
that at the last moment, becoming fright- 
ened at the position at which he had arrived, 
he made the special exception in question. 
The noble Lord had stated the question for 
arbitration to be, whether we were morally 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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responsible for the damages caused by the 
Alabama? But what was the meaning of 
the word “morally?” It certainly re- 
quired some explanation. Was the arbi- 
trator to be at liberty to go beyond the 
ordinary strict rules and usages of Inter- 
national Law, and to extend the inquiry 
into the more vague regions of moral re- 
sponsibility ? If so, on what ground were 
we specially to except from arbitration a 
branch of the subject which the American 
people thought bore strongly upon the 
morality of the question? If the morality 
of the whole question was to come under 
consideration, he was not sure that it might 
not be for our advantage that the inquiry 
should be extended rather than limited; for 
he believed that the wider the view taken 
of the matter, the more would the morality 
of our position become apparent; while, if it 
was confined to the question of these vessels 
only, there was much to be said against the 
morality of our position. He did not, how- 
ever, wish to express any opinion upon the 
main question in dispute. He had ventured 
during the last few years to differ from the 
opinions expressed by some learned autho- 
rities as to what our international obliga- 
tions were, but he did not desire at the 
present moment to enter into that ques- 
tion. Two classes of objections had been 
raised to arbitration upon this question. 
It was objected, in the first place, that the 
question of recognition of belligerency 
was, in fact, so certain that it was not only 
not right to allow it to form the subject of 
arbitration, but that it ought to be espe- 
cially excepted from arbitration ; and, 
secondly, that the dignity of this country 
would not permit that question to be raised 
before an arbitrator. For his own part, 
he was so perfeetly satisfied of the strength 
of our position on this question that he 
could not conceive an arbitrator deciding 
against us, or even holding that it was 
relevant to the more important question. 
He believed that war did actually exist 
at the time of our proclamation of neu- 
trality, and if we required proof of the 
soundness of our position, it was to be 
found in Mr. Seward’s despatches, and in 
the decisions of the American Law Courts 
in the numerous cases of vessels captured 
while breaking the blockade or seized upon 
the high seas as being the property of 
citizens of the Confederate States, in which 
eases the Supreme Court held that the 
proclamation of blockade was a proclama- 
tion of war, and that, in fact, the Northern 
States were themselves exercising bellige- 
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rent rights. But, however, certain we 
might be upon the point, there were people 
on the other side of the Atlantic who were 
equally certain that we were wrong in is- 
suing the proclamation, and that that error 
had a bearing in some way or other upon 
the more important questions at issue. 
After all, the main object of the arbitra- 
tion was to remove serious grounds of 
dispute which existed between the two 
countries, and it would be unfortunate if, 
by the special exception of this one branch 
of the subject, there should remain any 
eause of irritation after the main question 
had been decided. Again, was certainty 
a sufficient ground for refusing arbitration, 
or for specially excluding a particular sub- 
ject? He ventured to think that it was 
exactly these subjects on which both sides 
are equally certain which lead individuals 
and nations into the worst quarrels, and in 
these arbitration was most necessary. The 
House should recollect that only two years 
ago everybody was equally certain about 
the main question in dispute, as they now 
are upon the subject of recognition. Able 
writers who then laughed to scorn the 
American claims had now learned to doubt 
about them, and to find that it was our 
interest to go to arbitration about them. 
In view of this change might not Americans 
say that it was due rather to a sense of our 
own interest than to any desire to do jus- 
tice to them ; and may they not also think 
that another year or two may make further 
changes in our views at least as great? As 
to the question of dignity, the American 
Government did not, as he understood, 
desire that the proclamation of neutrality 
should be made a question before the arbi- 
trator, but merely that it should be intro- 
duced as a topic for discussion, and he 
could not understand how the dignity of 
this country could be compromised by this 
question more than by the more important 
subject being brought before the arbitrator. 
Hie did not advance these views in conse- 
quence of an exaggerated feeling of alarm 
either for the present or for the future. 
He did not believe that these claims would 
result in war, although, no doubt, if not 
disposed of, they would remain as a source 
of irritation which would render it difficult 
to settle other matters of difference which 
might arise in future between the two 
countries. He was aware there were per- 
sons who said that Mr. Seward had raised 
this difficulty merely for the purpose of 
deferzing a settlement of the matter, and 
that the Americans would be only too glad 


{Marcu 6, 1868} 
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to find us at war, in order that they might 
prey upon our commerce by means of 
vessels like the Alabama. He did not 
altogether share in that opinion. It was 
certdinly true that in a moment of irrita- 
tion the Lower House of Congress had 
passed a Bill to bring their Foreign En- 
listment Act into accord with their views 
of the legal interpretation which our law- 
yers had put upon ours. But the better 
sense of the country came to the rescue ; 
it appealed to the honourable past of their 
country as regarded neutrality towards 
England, and it pointed out that our Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act was in fourteen dif- 
ferent items more strict than theirs ; it 
showed that, although they complained of 
our remissness in some cases, they had in 
others obtained the detention of formidable 
vessels which might have prolonged the 
war; it pointed out that it was neither 
honourable nor logical, at the same time 
to complain of our breach of neutrality, 
and to reduce their own Act to the same 
level at which they considered ours to 
be. He believed that we might look for- 
ward to the Government of the States 
honourably endeavouring to fulfil its obli- 
gations in the event of our finding ourselves 
at war; but then, unless the Government 
was supported by an almost overwhelming 
public opinion—a sense of duty among its 
merchants — its efforts would be of little 
avail, and less there even than here. We 
felt these difficulties. They would feel 
them still more. The action of their citi- 
zens against Spain and Portugal showed 
to what extent they might be led, and then 
it would be that history would repeat itself 
in a vicious cirele which public law ought 
to prevent. Then, again, should we be 
perfectly satisfied if the same strict line of 
interpretation was followed to us—namely, 
the insistance of direct and positive evi- 
dence connecting the building of war ves- 
sels with the belligerent Power, even in 
cases where the surrounding cireumstances 
were of the most suspicious kind, and 
where no information was given as to the 
real destination of the vessel—a requisition 
which, in fact, was the real cause of the 
Alabama going out, but which, in the case 
of the rams, was not insisted upon, al- 
though he regretted to say it was again 
followed by the present Government in the 
ease of the Cyclone and the Tornado? At 
this very moment a Commission was sitting 
to report whether any changes onght to be 
made for the purpose of giving increased 
efficiency to our laws, and bringing them 
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into full conformity with our international 
obligations. Suppose that Commission re- 
ported that it was desirable to alter our 
laws in conformity with our international 
obligations, and to give greater force to 
them, how should we then stand? Should 
we find that other countries would take 
their lipe of conduct in future from our 
new finding, or would they not rather take 
it from our action when neutrals? Inter- 
national Law was made up mostly of pre- 
cedent and usage, and he feared there 
would be no later precedents than those of 
the Alabama and the Tornado. Either we 
had done right or wrong; either we had 
fulfilled all our international obligations, or 
we had not; and it was in the interest of 
the world at large that this question should 
be determined ; because, if we were right, 
then, by common consent of nations, some 
change should be made so as to prevent 
for the future such scandalous cases as 
those to which he had had to advert; if 
wrong, then a precedent would be removed 
which, as it stood, threatened to create 
trouble, and dispute, and ill-feeling be- 
tween other nations, as it had between 
ourselves and the United States. But 
there was a higher object in view even 
than that—namely, that we should set a 
great example to other nations, by doing 
that which, by our invitation, was resolved 
upon at the Congress of Paris—substitute 
arbitration for that process of war which 
might determine which was strongest, but 
not which was right. Above all that, we 
should adopt that rule with regard to a 
country with which we had so much in 
common of blood, religion, language, and 
Government, and with which we had not 
one real interest that was antagonistic. 
He regretted that the noble Lord lost the 
opportunity which he believed had been 
offered for arriving at a settlement of this 
question. He believed it might be re- 
gained ; and if the noble Lord could then 
avail himself of it he would earn and re- 
ceive the thanks of the people of both 
countries. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copy 
of any further Papers relative to the Negotiations 
with the United States Government for Arbitra- 
tion of the Alabama Claims,”— (Mr. Shaw-Le- 
Sevre,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I think it due 
to the hon. and learned Member who has 
brought this subject forward, and who has 
dealt with it in so clear and condensed a 
manner, to acknowledge that he has said 
nothing which is calculated to increase 
any feeling of international irritation that 
may still remain, or to aggravate those 
diplomatic complications which have un- 
fortunately arisen. In one portion of his 
remarks I cannot help expressing my cor- 
dial coneurrence—I mean in the tribute 
which he has paid to the high charac- 
ter and accomplishments of the existing 
United States Minister in this country, 
whose services, unfortunately, we are about 
to lose. No man has ever had a more 
difficult part to play than Mr. Adams, 
and no man, as far as I am enabled 
to judge, could have played it with greater 
judgment, temper, and discretion. It is 
not my duty or my wish to follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman into that por- 
tion of his speech which related to the con- 
duct of Lord Russell and his Colleagues, 
Lord Russell had many difficulties to en- 
counter, and he has friends and _ repre- 
sentatives in this House who will be pre- 
pared to vindicate anything that may be 
said in criticism of the steps taken by him. 
My business is rather with the present 
aspect of the controversy than with past 
policy. I certainly regretted that the hon. 
and learned Member should in one part of 
his speech have displayed a slight tinge of 
partizanship, which to do him justice, he 
generally succeeded in avoiding. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman appeared to regard 
it as extraordinary that a Conservative 
Government should have consented to re- 
fer this question to arbitration, and seemed 
to think that a change had taken place in 
our opinions consequent on our change of 
position. Upon that point I must say— 
though I do not want to revive old points 
of controversy—that I think it would 
be very difficult to point out one single 
word in any speech made by my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury or by myself which could show that 
we had pre-judged the issue to be raised 
before the arbitrator. I do not put my- 
self forward as having been in this con- 
test a partizan of the Northern cause. 
I have always thought that it was not 
our duty to throw ourselves in a@ parti- 
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zan spirit into the internal disputes of 
foreign countries, I hold that we are 
bound to give both sides fair play, to apply, 
as far as possible, the same rules of In- 
ternational Law to both; that we are bound 
to do that, and having done that we are 
bound to do nothing more. I suppose it 
is almost unnecessary for any person who 
occupies the place which 1 hold to make 
professions of his desire to settle this con- 
troversy if possible. England can have 
nothing to gain by keeping it open, and 
has a great deal to gain by closing it. 
We have vast commercial relations with 
the United States, a long line of con- 
terminous frontier; we come across one 
another, so to speak, in every part of the 
globe ; we have on both sides an enormous 
load of debt, which neither can wish to 
increase. We can do each other incalcu- 
lable harm, and I believe it is equally the 
wish, as it certainly is the interest, of | 
both nations to remain on amicable terms. 
I need not, therefore, say that we want 
to arrange this matter if we can, nor 
do I think in the present state of the 
question any difficulty arises from the 
state of popular feeling in England. So 
far from that being the case, undoubtedly | 
the change from the predominant senti- | 
ment of the years between 1860 and 1864 
is so strong that, if I may venture to say 
so, I think I have detected a tendency 
on our part to be almost too ready to 
accuse ourselves of faults which we have 
not committed, and to assume that in 
every doubtful point the decision ought to 
be against us. I do not deny that, as the 
world goes, that is an error on the right 
side. Indiseriminate resistance to reason- 
able demands is mere folly and mischief ; 
but indiscriminate concession to all de- 
mands, merely because they are strongly 
urged, whether they will bear the test of 
argument or not, is a course which, in the 
end, is equally likely to lead to incon- 
venience. What we have todo is to try and 
find out what are the strict rights of the 
case, to state the case so ascertained tem- 
perately and fairly, to endeavour to do 
justice as far as we are concerned, and, 
having done that, to appeal frankly and 
confidently to the existence of a corre- 
sponding spirit in those with whom we have 
to treat. Now, Sir, there never was a case 
in which it was more desirable to define 
accurately what are the points to be set- 
tled than the one with which we are now 
dealing, because, upon the other side of 
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question has been complicated by all sorts 
of grievances, to the nature of which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman slightly re- 
ferred—grievances which I will not call 
unreal, and which I do not say are un- 
founded, but still grievances of such a 
vague and general character that we should 
find it very hard to define them. I do 
not complain of this, but merely refer to 
itas a fact. If we were Northern Ame- 
rieans we should probably entertain pretty 
much the same feeling. Men who have 
emerged from a civil war, in which they 
sacrificed a million of lives, and incurred 
£500,000,000 of debt, are not for some 
little time in a position to appreciate with 
perfect coolness the conduct of those who 
were in the position of critics and lookers 
on in the quarrel. I am not now saying 
whether in my judgment our course was in 
every instance one of rigid neutrality; that 
is the very point we are endeavouring to 
ascertain by arbitration. But if our neu- 
trality had been the most rigid and most 
absolute it is possible to conceive, there 
can be no doubt that we should have fallen 
short of the expectations of the people of 
the United States. What they expected 
from us at the beginning of the contest 
was, not neutrality pure and simple, but 
neutrality so far as all material assistance 
was concerned, coupled, however, with a 
strong moral sympathy and support. Where 
such a feeling exists and is disappointed, 
as it certainly was in this case, it is obvious 
that the disappointment so produced will 
find vent in some shape. I mention this 
because it is the key to a good deal of the 
exaggerated tone of writing and speaking 
which has been observable on the other side 
the Atlantic in the earlier stages of this con- 
troversy. And in that point of view I do not 
regret the time that has passed. On both 
sides we can discuss the matter very much 
more calmly and fairly in 1868 than we 
could in 1864. Passions of the moment 
pass away, but facts and arguments re- 
main. And, happily, as the case now stands, 
the controversy, though still pending, is 
reduced within the narrowest possible li- 
mits. Upon the disputed questions of 
fact and law, questions upon which it was 
not likely, if possible, that the two Govern- 
ments could come to an agreement, we 
are of one mind so far as this, that we 
know we cannot agree, and therefore we 
are prepared to abide by the decision of a 
third and presumably impartial power. 
The principle of arbitration, as far as we 
are concerned, is accepted; and I may 
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say is accepted on both sides, for we differ 
only upon a point of detail. That is a 
very important step gained. I am not 
making it a matter of complaint that 
it was not gained before, for I recognize 
most fully that, in a case of this kind, time 
makes many things easy which were not so 
at first. We have conceded almost every- 
thing that was asked for when this dispute 
began. I think lam right in saying that if 
it had been possible to grant a limited ar- 
bitration, such as we have now proposed, 
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Confederates after that battle, would any 
human being have found fault with us? 
Could anyone have charged us with being 
precipitate in our recognition? And had 
we done that how would it have affected 
the Alabama question? The Alabama 
escaped in April, 1862; Bull’s Run was 
fought in July, 1861. If I had chosen 
to take that line of argument in my des- 
patch it would have been competent for me 
to contend in this way:—“I grant we 





were wrong in recognizing the Confederacy 


when it was first asked, the question of | when we did; we ought to have done it in 


the alleged premature recognition of belli- 


gerency never would have made its ap-| 


pearance. It was incidentally mentioned, 


August, and not in May. We were six 
months too soon. But having admitted 
| that, will you, the American Government, 


but that was all; but by a peculiar pro-| tell me how your case as regards the 
cess, which I do not altogether pretend to | Alabama would be in any way affected if 
explain, that grievance, whatever its value) we had done what you contended we 
may be, seems to have been gaining im- | ought, and made the recognition six months 


portance in the minds of American states- 
men, and of the American public, just in 
proportion as on this side of the water has 
grown up a feeling of desire to remove all 
other causes of difference. The sole point 
unsettled between us is this—*‘ You are 
willing,’’ the United States say, ‘‘ to refer 
to arbitration the question of the Alabama 
and other kindred vessels ; are you willing 
to include as a point in the reference the 
question whether you were right or wrong 
in recognizing the Confederates when you 
did?” To that the answer we have 
given in substance is that, as at present 
advised, we cannot see what bearing tle 
two things have on each other. For 
all practical purposes, as bearing on the 
events of 1862, you might as well in- 
clude the question, whether we were right 
or wrong in the war of 1812? There are 


‘instead of twelve months before the Ala- 
bama sailed?” It is on this ground of 
irrelevancy that I rest more than that of 
national dignity. But there is another ob- 
jection to a compliance with the United 
States demand that this question of recog- 
nition included. Would any arbiter deal 
‘with it? That is a point on which I find 
considerable doubt. Arbitration, as we 
| proposed it, was simple in character and 
not diffieult to deal with. Given two bel- 
ligerents, given a neutral Power, the pro- 
_blem to solve is—has that neutral Power 
fulfilled faithfully and effectually the obli- 
gations imposed on it by International 
,Law? Now, granting that International 
Law is sometimes vague and uncertain ; 
granting that new circumstances occur not 
met by precedent, and that much must be 
left to the discretion of the arbiter, that is 





some persons who do not accept that view | still a question governed in the main by 
of the case ; I will therefore endeavour to | recognized international principles, and on 
explain what my view of the question is. | which a friendly Government would not be 
I suppose that no human being will contend | unable, and probably not unwilling, to pro- 
that at no period during that prolonged nounce a decision. But if you complicate 
struggle of four years the Confederates | the matter by adding to it a question of a 
had become entitled to belligerent rights totally different character, as to whether a 
as such. That pretension has never been | certain political act, the recognition of a 
put forward. Butif they were belligerents belligerent, was or was not suitable to 
at some time, and not so when recognized circumstances under which the Government 
as such, what was the time when they | was placed, what rule is there to go by? 
first became invested with that character ? | Is it a matter of precedent or moral jus- 
Take a date that will test the question. | tice ? Are political considerations included 
If ever they were belligerents, 1 suppose | also? It is contended that recognition 
they were so after the celebrated battle | was premature, but premature in what 
at Bull’s Run. They had then a large sense and for what purpose? No one 
foree in the field, for a time at least they | will deny that this was a matter affecting 
had achieved a military superiority, and, | us as an independent State, and that we 
Washington itself was threatened by their | were not merely entitled but bound by the 
armies. Suppose we had recognized the | necessity of the case to use our own dis- 
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cretion. That doctrine of freedom in such 
matters has been insisted on, curiously 
enough, by no parties more strenuously 
than by the United States Government 
themselves. I will cite two out of many 
eases. In 1849, only twenty years ago, 
the United States Government proposed 
to recognize Hungary, then in a state of 
insurrection, not merely as a belligerent, 
but to recognize the revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Hungary as an independent State. 
The Austrian Government complained, as 
was natural, and a correspondence en- 
sued. It was conducted on the American 
side by Mr. Webster, certainly not the least 
able or eminent of American statesmen, 
and Mr. Webster’s reply was in these 
words— 

“‘That if they had done so, though the step 
would have been precipitate, and one from which 
no benefit would have resulted, it would not, 
nevertheless, have been an act against the Law of 
Nations, provided they took no part in the con- 
test against Austria.” 


Does not that utterance go immeasurably 
further than anything which has come 
from us? Such is the doctrine distinetly 
put forth by a distinguished American 
statesman. I will cite another case, In 
1836 Texas was fighting for independence 
from the Mexican Republic. The question 
arose about the admission to New York of 
a vessel bearing the Texan flag. The 
United States Government defended the 
admission of these vessels, and in the 
course of their argument they used some 
remarkable words, which I should like to 
read. They begin by saying that from 
the beginning of the revolution South 
American vessels had been admitted under 
their own or any flag to the ports of the 
United States, and that the same rule had 
been observed in civil wars between the 
various States. [Mr. Roesuck: Who is 
the writer?] The Foreign Minister of the 
day ; and he goes on— 

“Tt has never been held necessary as a pre- 
liminary to the extension of the rights of hospi- 
tality to either party” (meaning of course the 
admission of ships of war to the rights of belli- 
gerents) “that the chances of the war should be 
balanced, and the probability of eventual success 
determined. For this purpose it has been deemed 
sufficient that the party had declared its inde- 
pendence, and at the time was actually maintain- 
ing it.” 

Had not the South declared its indepen- 
dence in May, 1861, and was it not main- 
taining it? In face of these claims put 
forward by the United States Government 
to absolute freedom of action in such a 
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matter, I confess I do not see that it can 
be reasonably contended by them that an 
independent State, acting as it necessarily 
must on its own discretion, should be 
called upon to pay a pecuniary fine, even 
although its discretion had been unwisely 
used. Put it the other way. Suppose 
we had not recognized the South at the 
time we did, or we had not recognized 
it at all—suppose fortune had turned in 
their favour, and they had succeeded in 
establishing their independence, would 
you say that the Confederates were en- 
titled to call us to an account for not hav- 
ing recognized them early enough, and by 
such delay having injured their prospects ? 
So stated, the question seems absurd. But 
if we are responsible one way we are respon- 
sible the other. If damages are to be given 
for premature recognitivn, as injuring one 
side, why not for tardy recognition as in- 
juring the other? And then in what a posi- 
tion is a neutral Power placed whenever a 
war breaks out? This is not a question for 
the moment only. It is a question of 
general International Law ; it is a question 
which will create a precedent; and we 
are bound not merely to do what is con- 
venient for the moment, but to consider 
the effect which our derision may have 
on the future. The ground on which 
I rested in limiting the arbitration, as 
I proposed to do, was first, that the 
United States propose to us a matter 
for arbitration which is irrelevant to the 
issue ; secondly, that the irrelevant ques- 
tion was one to be decided by considerations 
of State policy, and not of legal obligation, 
and therefore is incapable of receiving 
legal solution ; thirdly, that the United 
States Government, in sundry parallel 
cases, had absolutely refused to admit any 
responsibility for adopting a similar course; 
and lastly, that I believe no one would un- 
dertake to arbitrate on a case so entirely 
vague and undefined. | will not now argue 
the case on its merits, as far as recognition 
is concerned, for this reason, that I quite 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
who brought forward the Motion, that the 
strength of our case is no reason for re- 
fusing to arbitrate upon it. But I may 
just observe that in recognizing the Con- 
federates as belligerents at the time when 
we did, we were simply declaring on 
May 13 a state of things to be civil war 
which, in three or four official documents of 
earlier date, since published, Mr. Seward, 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment, himself declared to be such. These 
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documents were not private letters, but 
State Papers, which have been laid before 
Congress, and printed by authority; they 
bear date nine, twelve, and sixteen days 
before the Queen’s proclamation. I will 
read only one, and that shall be brief. 
On the 4th of May, nine days before the 
issue of the Queen’s proclamation of neu- 
trality, Mr. Seward writes in these terms— 

“The insurgents have instituted revolution 
with open, flagrant, deadly war, to compel the 
United States to acquiesce in the dismemberment 
of the Union, The United States have accepted 
this civil war as an inevitable necessity.” —{ Cor- 
respondence relating to Foreign Affairs, accom- 
anying the President’s Message to Congress in 
ecember, 1861, p. 165.] 
I should be sorry to say anything that 
would even look like want of courtesy to 
the eminent and accomplished diplomatist 
by whom this correspondence has been 
conducted, and, than whom, no man in the 
United States has probably greater ability 
or larger experience. But, if the question 
were one which we could discuss face to 
face, I should venture to ask Mr. Seward, 
whether he could with gravity call upon me 
solemnly to refer to the arbitration of some 
neutral Power, of some third party, this 
question—whether we, the British Govern- 
ment, had a right on the 13th of May to 
declare that to be civil war which in vari- 
ous documents, all bearing dates antece- 
dent to the Queen’s proclamation, he, 
Mr. Seward, himself had christened by 
that name? Let it be noted also that 
the highest Court of Law in the United 
States, in a passage which has often 
been quoted, declared the state of things 
which then existed to ea state of war; 
and another argument, familiar to all 
who have studied the subject, is that if 
there were no war there was, of course, no 
blockade, and we might claim damages for 
every blockade-runner captured. Claims 
such as these would mount up to an almost 
inconceivable total, and I really cannot 
think that the statesmen of the United 
States would be willing to let in these 
enormous claims for the sake of insisting 
upon a point which practically and in its 
immediate application is not important, 
though I admit that indirectly it may have 
considerable importance. I am glad to be- 
lieve—and there can, I think, be no doubt 
—that as there has been a great change 
of feeling here within the last two years, 
so on the other side of the water a corre- 
sponding change is taking place now that 
the question is better understood. I saw 


a very remarkable article the other day, 
Lord Stanley 
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journals in the United States. The pas- 
sage is very brief, and I shall read a few 
lines of it. The New York World of the 
18th of February said— 

“ The Times” (meaning, of course, the New 
York Times) “concurs fully in the three great 
points which we made :—first, that there is not 
the remotest chance that any arbitrator likely to 
be chosen would undertake to say that the Queen’s 
proclamation of neutrality was a wrongful act ; 
second, that this particular question is incapable 
of being made a subject of arbitration; and, 
third, that it has nothing to do with the merits of 
our real claim,” 


The New York World treats this as a 
remarkable admission. And I must say 
that the fact of such an admission having 
been made in a leading journal in a 
country which, perhaps, more than any 
other is governed by public opinion as 
it finds expression from day to day in 
the newspapers, is an encouraging sign. [ 
do not wish to detain the House; but I 
think I have said enough to show that the 
proposed conditions of the reference were 
not arbitrary or capricious—atill less were 
they such as I have seen it hinted out of 
doors that they were—mere devices to 
evade referring the matter to arbitration 
at all; but that they were founded on an 
intelligible and, I think, sound principle. 
If the negotiations have been for a time, I 
will not say broken off, but suspended, 
the House will see that the rupture or 
suspension did not come from our side. 
We made our offer, and it has been de- 
clined. According to ordinary usage, it 
is now for the complaining party to speak, 
and if they do not like our plan of ar- 
rangement, to propose their own. Some- 
thing was said by the hon. and learned 
Member as to our language being varied 
at different stages of the negotiation. It 
is difficult to remember with aceuracy all 
the arguments which have been put for- 
ward in a long controversy; but I can 
answer for it that my own ideas on the 
subject never varied. { Mr. Suaw-Lerevne: 
I said that Mr. Seward’s language varied. ] 
Oh, very well, then | will pass that matter 
over. I am very glad that the hon. and 
learned Member, with his recent American 
experience, agrees with me as to the 
general character of the feeling that exists 
in that country. I have indeed heard 
it said, “ You ought to settle this matter 
at once, or you will have a quarrel.” I 
am as anxious to settle it as any man in 
any part of this House can be; but I do 
not believe in the likelihood of the quarrel. 
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I have never concealed my opinion that the 
American claimants, or some of them at 
least, under the reference proposed by us, 
were very likely to make out their case and 
get their money. To us the money part 
of the affair is inappreciably small, espe- 
cially as we have on our side counterclaims, 
which, if only a small portion of them hold 
water—and you never can tell beforehand 
how these matters will turn out—will reach 
to a considerable amount, and form a 
by no means unimportant set-off to the 
claims preferred against us. But I think 
if matters were fairly adjusted, even if 
the decision went against us, we should 
not be disposed to grudge the payment. 
The expense would be quite worth incur- 
ring, if only in order to obtain an au- 
thoritative decision as to the position of 
neutrals in future wars. If, therefore, the 
Alabama claimants are kept out of what 
may be due to them, they ought to under- 
stand, and I think they will understand, 
that it is not by the act of our Govern- 
ment that this has been done. And though 
party polities may run high in the United 
States, I will not believe that any party 
ean be so reckless or insensible to the in- 
terests of their own country as to engage 
in a quarrel—possibly ending in a great 
and costly war—for the sake of enforcing 
in one particular way a claim which it is 
in their power to settle, and probably to 
settle in their own sense, without any re- 
course to violence. To do so would be 
not only contrary to the reasonable views 
which the American people are in the habit 
of taking of political affairs, but would be, 
in the French phrase, for which no English 
equivalent exists, enforcer une porte 
ouverte—breaking open a door that is 
not locked. I cannot but think that in 
some way, directly if not indirectly, and I 
am not inclined to be very fastidious as to 
the form—the United States Government 
may be induced to join in measures which 
may lead to an arrangement. If they de- 
cline to do that, it remains to be seen | 
whether any other solution of the question | 
in dispute can be found. Mr. Seward, in 
these Papers and in communications I have 
received from him through Mr. Adams, 
has more than once thrown out hints with 
respect to something in the nature of a 
General Commission which should deal 
with all the outstanding questions of all 
descriptions between the two countries. 
I have verbally, and through Mr. Adams, 
suggested that he should develope that 
idea. Speaking as an individual, and 
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without prejudice to what may be done 
in the future, I should have thought 
that International questions were better 
settled one by one; but I am not disposed 
to reject any reasonable mode of bringing 
about a settlement ; and if we can agree in 
substance on any mode of bringing about a 
solution, I do not think either the Govern- 
ment, the House, or the country would be 
disposed to stand out upon a mere matter 
of form. Before I sit down I may say that 
the reception of the new British Minister 
at Washington has been not only friendly 
| but cordial, and everything leads me to 
think that the feeling in the United States 
towards England is decidedly improving. 
Now, having stated the facts of the case, 
‘and stated them as briefly as I could, I 
| shall leave the matter to the judgment not 
jonly of this House and of this country, 
but of all fair and impartial persons on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER most sincerely 
thanked the noble Lord for the tone of his 
speech. He did not pretend to be more 
anxious for peace between England and 
America than other hon. Members; but 
he was anxious for it, and he could not 
conceive any remarks more likely to re- 
move the irritation between the two coun- 
tries than those offered by the noble Lord. 
He believed that the difficulties which 
existed were not so great as had been 
imagined. The hon. and learned Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) made use 
of too strong an expression when he said 
that the negotiations had failed. If that 
had been so, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
should have deeply regretted it, not merely 
on account of our relations with America, 
but because he wished to see the principle 
of arbitration carried out, and he thought 
that a precedent for it might have been 
established in the present case. The state 
of things was simply this. Mr. Seward 
wished to bring before the arbitrator the 
question of premature recognition of belli- 
gerent rights, and the noble Lord said 
that he should not allow him to do so, 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) did not for a mo- 
ment sympathize with the American Go- 
vernment in their claims against this coun- 
try on account of what they called this 
premature recognition; but he must say 
that he did not think that the ground upon 
which they based their claim was precisely 
that stated by the noble Lord. He did 
not think that the American Government 
said anything so absurd as that there was 
no civil war existing when the proclamation 
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of neutrality was issued; but what they 
said was that though there was war going 
on in America, there was no war raging 
at sea, and that it was not our business, as 
a neutral Power, to take notice of what 
might happen but had not yet happened 
—a-naval war, and that by our proclama- 
tion of neutrality as between naval belli- 
gerents we hastened the time at which the 
naval war broke out. That was no doubt 
an unsound position ; but still it was held 
by a vast number of men, and by men of 
considerable intelligence, in the United 
States. It was nowhere so well stated as 
in the first official despatch relating to re- 
cognition of belligerency which passed be- 
tween the two Governments. It must be 
remembered that, though Mr. Adams, in 
his first interviews with Earl Russell pro- 
tested against this recognition, yet that his 
first despatch on the matter was written so 
recently as April, 1865, in which the ground 
upon which he put the matter was that it 
was wrong to acknowledge the South as a 
belligerent ‘‘ before they had a single vessel 
of their own afloat.” It was necessary this 
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of Wheaton, a great American authority 
upon International Law, and he found that 
in his book the law was stated in most dis- 
tinct terms. Wheaton said— 

“ Until a revolution is consummated, and while 
the civil war continues, any neutral Government 
that wishes not to help either of the parties must 
treat the Government de facto as a State entitled 
to the rights of war.” 

Upon reading this he felt that if he had 
come down to the House and said that 
these vessels should be treated as pirates, 
he should be at once met with the autho- 
rity of Wheaton for saying that they were 
entitled to belligerent rights. Still, there 
was the question, how vessels under letters 
of marque were to be prevented from leav- 
ing our shores ; and he himself asked the 
Government on the 9th of May, 1861, what 
steps would be taken to prevent the in- 
fringement of the law by British subjects ? 
It was in answer to this question that Sir 
George Lewis for the first time stated that 
a proclamation of neutrality would be at 
once issued ; and that that would set forth 
the law, which in general terms was, that 
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no British subject should take part in such 


should be borne in mind, because the wish 
awar. This proclamation, therefore, was 


of the House and the country, in their 
present temper, was to understand the posi- | considered by many not as unfriendly to- 
tion taken by the United States Govern-| wards the United States, but rather as the 
ment on this subject. He thought, how-| only way in which British subjects could be 
ever, that he could give, from his own per-| prevented from entering into the war; while, 
sonal experience, some little ground for be- | however, he by no means sympathized with 
lieving that the United States Government the convictions of Mr. Seward in reference 
were mistaken in that position, though, cer-| to the proclamation, yet he could not but 
tainly, it was more intelligible than that | think that the noble Lord had somewhat 
generally attributed to them. At the time | misunderstood the position Mr. Seward 
that the neutrality proclamation was issued took upon the subject. In his closing des- 
by our Government he personally was very | patch on the 29th of November, 1867, Mr. 
much interested on behalf of the North. | Seward said that— 

He felt that a war was beginning upon| ,, We ave now distinetiy informed by Lord 
which would depend whether slavery—the | stanley that the limited reference of the so-called 
greatest curse that ever afflicted the human | Alabama claims which Lord Stanley proposes is 


race—should be extended all over the Ame-| tendered upon the condition that the United 
| States shall waive before the arbitrator the posi- 


rican Continent, or should receive its death- | © , —s 

blow. He was not ashamed to acknowledge | 1 ‘hey paws content Seaton Sue se 
| : 8° | beginning, that the granting of belligerent rights 

that in that war he was a partizan of the | to the insurgents was not justified on any grounds 

North. Having that feeling, he heard that | either of necessity or moral right. This condition 


letters of marque had been sent by Mr. being inadmissible, the proposed limited reference 
Davis to this country; and the question | '* 4clined. 


arose how British subjects could be pre-| He did not understand Mr. Seward’s posi- 
vented from having anything to do with| tion to be that the question whether what 
those letters of marque. He took the best | had been done was according to the Law of 
advice he could get, and was told first that | Nations should be referred; but to com- 
vessels sailing under these letters of marque | plain that before entering upon arbitration 
would be pirates; and he believed that fifty with regard to the Alabama claims he was 
years ago they would have been so con-| to be compelled to waive his conviction, 
sidered and treated by England. Before, | repeatedly expressed, that the proclamation 
however, taking any steps to impress that| was premature, and contrary to Interna- 
view on the House, he consulted the work | tional Law. It would have been too much to 


Mr. W. EB. Forster 
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expect the noble Lord to give up his opinion 
on the matter; but, on the other hand, he 
could hardly expect Mr. Seward to concede 
that the proclamation was called for by the 
necessity of the case. If he had said, “I 
refer the two questions, first,whether there 
is any money due in reference to the Ala- 
bama ships, and also, whether we broke 
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statement that it bore a different interpre- 
tation. He then said that he must be at 
liberty to insist before the arbitrator that 
all the proceedings of the British Govern- 
ment towards the United States in regard 
to the rebellion are among the matters 
connected with the vessels whose depre- 


| dations are complained of. He thought that 


the law by granting belligerent rights,” it | what Mr. Seward meant was that he should 


would have been open for us to say ‘“* We 
will not refer this last question,” but what 


have the right to allege the recognition as 
an argument in favour of the claims made ; 


the noble Lord said was, ‘‘ We will not re- and he (Mr. Forster) could not see why 


fer the other matters to arbitration unless | he should not be allowed to do so. 


you acknowledge yourself to be wrong in 
reference to the ground that you have been 
constantly taking with respect to the pro- 
clamation having been premature and con- 
trary to International Law.” 

Lorp STANLEY said, he did not re- 
quire that. He only said he objected to 
have that a question before the arbitrator. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he believed 
that Mr. Seward thought that if he entered 
upon the arbitration he must acknowledge 
that the assumption that he had made that 
the proclamation was not called for was a 
wrong one; and that the noble Lord should 
not have enforced any such conditions. He 
did not know why we should have refused 
arbitration even if Mr. Seward had desired 
it on the question of recognition ; for we 
had the strongest possible case, and all 
the noble Lord’s arguments might have 
been brought before the arbitrator instead 
of as reasons why the arbitration should 
not be assented to. If arbitration was to 
mean that which he believed was the inten- 
tion of the Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty of Paris—and which he hoped would 
be acted upon in future—an attempt to 
decide a question in dispute between two 
nations by means of the decision of a third 
party rather than by war or a threat of 
war—then the fact that we were confident 
as to what our right was was no ground 
for not arbitrating, and consequently, if 
Mr. Seward had desired to refer this ques- 
tion, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) did not see 
why his wish should not have been admit- 
ted. But at any rate at the end Mr. Seward 
did not ask for this, and the hon. Member 
for Reading was right in saying that his 
last despatch bore a different meaning from 
his first one. He said first that the United 
States would expect to refer the whole 
controversy such as it was found in the 
correspondence, and this might be supposed 
to include the question of recognition ; but 
after the noble Lord's reply Mr. Seward 
took different ground or so defined his first 








He 
thought that Mr. Seward’s argument would 
be a very bad one, and, of course, the 
noble Lord’s representative at the arbitra- 
tion would have had a right to say that the 
argument was not relevant ; and, indeed, 
he believed that the representative of the 
United States at the arbitration would have 
felt that the argument was so bad that we 
should never have heard of it again. It 
was very much to be regretted that after 
Mr. Seward had taken up this position he 
should have been called on by the noble 
Lord to eat his own words; but after all he 
hoped that what had happened was only a 
hitch in the settlement, for he could not 
but believe that some means of settlement 
would be found. Everybody in England, 
and the large body of influential persons 
in the United States desired that the 
matter should be settled. He believed 
that there was no party in the United 
States that did not desire this except the 
Fenians. If it should turn out that he 
was right in the supposition that the 
American Government only wanted to 
make use before the arbitrator of certain 
arguments, he hoped that the noble Lord 
would not object to their doing so; but 
would allow these arguments to be used, 
reserving to himself the right of dis- 
proving them. They should further con- 
sider whether arbitration was the only 
means of settling the matter. Tremen- 
dous injury had been inflicted on Ame- 
rican citizens by means of the attacks 
upon their ships, and if the present mis- 
understanding was not settled upon a 
principle which would carry with it the 
feeling and moral sense of both countries, 
there was reason to fear that whenever 
we engaged in war, we would suffer in 
the same way. What naturally came for- 


ward under these circumstances was the 
wish that International Law should be so 
arranged that in future the inhabitants of 
both countries should be prevented from 
And if America 


carrying on private war. 
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should say, in answer to that proposition, 
** You must first make recompense for 
what has passed,’”’ why should not that 
matter be considered? If the two coun- 
tries—the greatest maritime nations in the 
world—agreed to some international or 
municipal law which would prevent the 
escape of these pirate vessels for the future, 
we might be quite ready to give indemnity 
for the past. The noble Lord had alluded 
to the proposition of Mr. Seward. There 
were now several questions in dispute be- 
tween the two countries, and it was impos- 
sible to believe that a willingness on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
settle them, would not be responded to by 
the Government of the United States. He 
could not but think that if any statesman 
of high position in England were sent to 
America by the noble Lord, with power to 
arrange all the matters in dispute, they 
could all be arranged. He repeated that 
there was no party in England that did not 
wish for a settlement, and he believed that 
there was no such party in America, except 
those irreconcileable enemies of ours whose 
only hope lay in such questions remaining 
unsettled ; and if we could get rid of these 
questions we should strike a greater blow 
at Fenianism than by anything else which 
we could do. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that the 
hon. Member who had just addressed the 
House had assumed that the question of 
the Alabama involved that of the carrying 
on of private war by the subjects of one 
country against another country. For his 
own part he was unable to see the justice 
of that view. But his object in rising was 
to call attention to one aspect of this sub- 
jeet which, in his opinion, had not been 
sufficiently considered. He referred to the 
bearing on the Alabama question of the 
doctrine of International Law, with respect 
to contraband of war. Some persons sup- 
posed that the doctrine established what 
they termed a conflict of right, because on 
the one hand private persons are allowed 
to deal in contraband of war, while on the 
other belligerents have a right to condemn 
that contraband of war. Now, with all due 
respect for those authorities who held this 
view, he must express his opinion that to 
talk to a jurist about “ conflicting rights ” 
was about the same thing as to talk toa 
mathematician of a triangle the three angles 
of which were greater or less than two 
right angles. For to prevent any man 


from doing that which he has a right to 
do is not the exercise of a right —it is a 
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wrong. What, then, was the real principle 
of the most important doctrine of Inter- 
national Law in regard to contraband of 
war? He need not quote authorities 
on this point, because the law was so 
clear. The principle was that no Govern- 
ment was bound to make itself responsible 
for the ordinary trade of its subjects when 
that trade was earried on with belligerents. 
If that principle were not laid down, it 
would be extremely difficult, and, perhaps, 
impossible for a Government to maintain 
neutrality. The sale of a stand of arms 
ora barrel of gunpowder would compromise 
the neutrality of a country ; and it would, 
therefore, be necessary for every country, 
when a war was going on in any part of 
the world, to keep an inquisitorial surveil- 
lance over the whole trade of its subjects 
—though practically it would be almost 
impossible to carry out such a surveillance. 
[t was in order to avoid this inconvenience 
that the doctrine of International Law had 
been established in regard to contraband 
of war—namely, that the subjects of a 
neutral country might carry on trade with 
a belligerent, as if no war existed; while 
on the other hand the belligerent might 
seize on the high seas anything which was 
contraband of war. And for the more clear 
understanding of that right it had been the 
habit of belligerents to publish at the com- 
mencement of a war a declaration enume- 
rating the articles which they would con- 
sider to be contraband of war. Vattel 
stated the doctrine clearly in a few words. 
in Book III., chapter 7, of his Work on 
International Law. He said— 

“ If a nation trades in arms, timber, ships, mu- 
nitions of war, I cannot complain that it furnishes 
these things to my enemy, provided it does not 
refuse to sell those articles to me at a reasonable 
price. It exercises its traffic without intention to 
injure me, and by continuing that traffic as if I 
were not at war it gives me no just cause of com- 
plaint.” 

Anything more completely in point it 
would be difficult to find. Now, let us 
apply this clear principle, not only of Inter- 
national Law, but of sound common sense, 
to the case of the Alabama. The States 
of the South being at war with the States 
of the North, sent to certain eminent 
shipbuilders at Liverpool a commission to 
build a ship according to specification. 
No doubt the specification showed that the 
ship was to be used for a warlike purpose, 
but that was precisely the case contem- 
plated by Vattel. These people traded in 
ships in the ordinary course of their trade, 
and were as much at liberty to sell a ship 
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to the North as to the South; and it was 
not their duty to consider whether the 
vessel were intended for warfare or for the 

aceful operations of commerce. But the 
Northern States had their remedy. All 
the Northern States had to do was to cap- 
ture the Alabama and to condemn her as 
contraband of war. What had the English 
Government to do with the Alabama? 
They were not bound to keep a surveillance 
over all the shipbuilding establishments in 
this kingdom. All that the English Go- 
vernment had to consider was that they 
would have been guilty of a breach of 
neutrality if they had allowed one belli- 
gerent to purchase ships and had prevented 
the other doing the same. It was only 
by perfectly impartial conduct towards both 
belligerents that England could be ex- 
peeted to preserve her neutrality. Now 
with regard to the Foreign Enlistment Act 
it seemed to be assumed on one side that 
that Act made an alteration in the position 
of England, with respect to International 
Law ; but that could not be maintained by 
a tittle of sound legal argument. If the 
Foreign Enlistment Act could be enforced 
only by the action of Government, then the 
comity of nations might have required that 
the Government should have taken action 
in the matter of the Alabama, stopped the 
ship from leaving Liverpool, and punished 
those who had violated the Act. Even then, 
however, it would have been for the Eng- 
lish Government to have considered whe- 
ther it would enforce the law or not, be- 
cause it is a universal principle of public 
law, founded on the exclusive sovereignty 
of every Government, that within its own 
territory no country is bound to enforce its 
municipal law at the dictation of a foreign 
Government. This was the distinction be- 
tween municipal law and a treaty. If the 
Foreign Enlistment Act had been a treaty 
with the United States, then the British 
Government must have enforced the pro- 
visions of it; but the Foreign Enlistment 
Act was a municipal law ; municipal laws 
were made for municipal purposes ; and it 
was the right of every Sovereign State to 
consider, with reference to its own interests 
and the object its legislature had in view, 
whether it would or would not, in any par- 
ticular instance, enforce its own municipal 
laws. The Foreign Enlistment Act was 
not one of those Acts which could be en- 
foreed only at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. Any British subject or any foreigner 
could go intoa Court of Law and call for its 
enforcement ; and the Crown would lend 
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its name to any prosecutor under this Act. 
It was true that power was given to the 
principal officers of Customs to detain a 
vessel ; but that did not impair the state- 
ment of the iaw he had made. It was 
perfectly competent for the American Mi- 
nister or Consul or anybody whatever to 
go before a magistrate and Jay an informa- 
tion against a shipbuilder, and ask for a 
warrant against him and all concerned in a 
breach of the law. Thereupon, these per- 
sons would have been apprehended, and the 
principal officer of Customs, in discharge 
of a purely minsterial duty, and in obedi- 
ence to a warrant issued by a competent 
authority, would have detained the ship. 
It appeared to him that the Government of 
this country ought to have said to the 
Minister of the United States—‘ We do 
not wish to undertake an unlimited respon- 
sibility with regard to the dealings of the 
trade of our subjects in contraband of war; 
but in any matter which may involve a 
violation of one of our municipal laws go 
you into a Court of Law and lay your infor- 
mation before a magistrate. You will re- 
ceive redress, and the law, as laid down by 
judicial authority, will be put in force by 
the Executive.”” That was the course Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to have taken; 
but the Government of the day committed 
a great error—an error which gave them 
the appearance of being responsible, They 
took action in the matter; they telegraphed 
to Liverpool, and sent down persons to stop 
the Alabama ; and by doing so they made 
themselves appear to be responsible for the 
trade of the shipbuilders, They appeared 
to renounce the right which every Govern- 
ment has of saying, “ According to the rules 
of International Law we are not bound to 
interfere with the trade of our subjects, and 
when our subjects do trade with belligerents, 
in things which are to be used for warlike 
purposes, it is for the other belligerents to 
take their own remedy by capture.”” But 
although the Government of the day com- 
mitted a mistake by interfering in this mat- 
ter, that did not really alter the merits of the 
ease. What the Government did was a 
work of supererogation ; they did more than 
they were bound to do, what they were not 
obliged to do, and might have declined to 
do. With all respect to the Government 
of the United States, it appeared rather 
hard, when the English Government stepped 
forward and did what International Law did 
not peremptorily require them to do, that 
they should be made responsible for a slip 
and a failure in doing what they intended 
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todo. No doubt, it was unfortunate after 
the British Government undertook to stop 
the Alabama that it should have escaped; 
but that was an accident. The Govern- 
ment of the United States had not imputed 
fraud or dishonesty to our Government. 
Whether somebody did or did not betray 
the secrets and intentions of the Govern- 
ment was immaterial — the Government 
stood guiltless in the matter. They took 
action, and did what they were not bound 
to do for the enforcement of the Act; and 
there the matter ended. The United States 
Government could have no fair and rea- 
sonable ground of complaint. He had 
laid this argument before the House, be- 
cause this was a part of the question which 
had not been sufficiently ventilated. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) that the temperate and 
quiet discussion of the matter might pro- 
bably promote a solution of the difficulty, 
and he was sure there was no one who did 
not wish to see the matter settled in such 
& manner as to satisfy even the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The feelings 
of the people of this country were friendly 
towards the United States, and he believed 
it was a mistake to suppose that Conserva- 
tive Members of the House were less 
friendly to the United States because they 
entertained some dislike for the institutions 
of that country. The question, whether 
the recognition of the South as a bellige- 
rent ought or ought not to be included in 
the reference was one rather for the Crown 
than for the House of Commons. It was 
a question of policy depending upon a 
number of cireumstances and facts which 
were best known to the Government and 
those who had conducted negotiations. 
There was a considerable degree of doubt 
upon the subject, and, that being so, the 
House would act unwisely if it expressed 
an opinion on one side or the other. If 
the question of the recognition of the 
South were referred to arbitration, he be- 
lieved it would be decided in favour of this 
country. In saying this he could not give 
entire assent to some of the arguments 
adduced from the Treasury Bench, and by 
those who took the view of the Govern- 
ment. It had been supposed that by the 
very fact of the establishment of a block- 
ade the Government of the United States 
precluded themselves from denying the 
quality of a belligerent to the South. That 
was a mistake ; because there was a well- 
known doctrine of the Law of Nations called 
that of “unilateral war,” which implied 
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that one side might claim all the rights of 
belligerents without conceding similar rights 
to the other side ; and no doubt that doc- 
trine would be urged if the question of 
recognition went to arbitration. It was a 
doctrine of rather a subtle nature, and 
only known to those who had given con- 
siderable attention to the subject of Inter- 
national Law; and it was one that was 
strongly urged by no less an authority than 
Bynkershoek, who supported it by forcible 
arguments. It was not clear, as some 
speakers had stated it, that the doctrine 
might not be urged successfully against us 
if the question were referred to arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. SANDFORD felt indebted to the 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced this 
subject for having elicited from every Mem- 
ber who had spoken a desire of maintain- 
ing the friendliest relations between this 
country and the United States, and a rea- 
diness to do everything consistent with 
national honour. That feeling was shared, 
he was confident, by every Member of the 
House. The hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had referred to the 
future. Now, he hoped that when we 
came to consider the future relations of 
maritime Powers, it would net be merely 
with a view to an agreement between Eng- 
land and the United States, but that a 
Congress of all the great maritime Powers 
would be called, so that the municipal law 
of each country might be modified in ac- 
cordance with the principles which that 
Congress might determine. He should not 
have risen, but that it appeared to him 
that the hon. and learned Member who had 
brought this question forward (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) did not seem to be aware of the 
grounds upon which the ease on the part 
of the United States could be urged. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that the 
United States complained of the sending 
forth of the Alabama as a violation of In- 
ternational Law. Now, it was clear that 
any citizen who chose might send Sut an 
armed vessel for the South, just as another 
might send arms to the North, there being 
in each ease the liability to capture as 
contraband of war. The only ground 
which they could take was either mald fides, 
or a lax administration of the law. He 
presumed they would adopt the latter 
course. Had the Alabama, however, been 
seized on starting, it would have been a 
questionable act, and might have rendered 
the Government liable to damages; the 
opinion of no less an authority than Lord 
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Cairns being that such an act would be a 
straining of the law. It would only have 
been the case of the Alewandra over again. 
If, on the other hand, only municipal law 
had been violated, there arose the question, 
who were the best judges of our municipal 
Jaw? Surely the Law Officers of the 
Crown. This was the principle laid down 
in the despatch of Lord Russell, which 
had been quoted, and adopted by the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
when he came into office. He had no wish 
to find fault with the noble Lord’s policy, 
beeause the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), he 
was sure, had been actuated by a sincere 
wish of maintaining friendly relations with 
the United States; but it seemed to him 
that he had assumed a heavy responsibility 
in admitting the principle of submitting to 
arbitration the question of a lax adminis- 
tration of municipal law by the Executive, 
for at some future time it might bring upon 
this country a serious liability. It would 
be in the memory of hon. Members that 
some years ago the Austrian Government 
called our attention to the fact that an ex- 
tensive fabrication of Hungarian notes was 
going on in this country. The English 
Government took action upon the matter, 
but too late, and the notes went forth, and 
were employed for the purposes of the 
Hungarian rebellion. Now, on the noble 
Lord’s principle, we might have been held 
responsible for the injury sustained by 
Austria through that rebellion. Whether 
the principle was right or wrong he would 
not say; but it was a perfectly new one in 
International Law, and might involve dis- 
agreeable consequences on some future 
occasion. Within the last few months he 
had met a great number of Americans, and 
they seemed animated with a good feeling 
towards England ; but he had found that, 
though perfectly reasonable and moderate 
on every other subject, they became very 
excited the moment the Alabama claims 
were mentioned. This indicated a deep- 
seated feeling of injustice, the existence 
of which was much to be deplored, and he 
could not but think that, if a little time 
were allowed for feelings of irritation to 
subside, negotiations might be resumed in 
a calm spirit. Should they be resumed, 
he would offer a suggestion to the noble 
Lord with respect to the choice of a ne- 
gotiator. He should not recommend any 
noble Lord, for he did not believe the 
Americans were such snobs and flunkies 
as they were sometimes supposed to be; 
indeed, he was sure they were not one- 
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tenth part so guilty as ourselves. There 
was one man who, he thought, was espe- 
cially suited to the post —a man whose 
name was a household word throughout 
the United States, as the staunch friend 
of that country—he referred to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright). [A laugh.] The hon. Gentle- 
man who laughed eould not have properly 
considered the question, for what was the 
object to be sought in selecting a negotia- 
tor? Was it not that the negotiations 
might arrive at a speedy and successful 
termination? Well, who was so likely to 
bring that about — who was so likely to 
conciliate our opponents as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham? The suggestion 
might not find favour with some hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite Bench, but he 
believed it would find great favour in the 
country. The appointment of one who 
had always shown a friendly spirit towards 
the United States would go far to remove 
the’ feeling of injustice under which the 
Americans now laboured, and he would be 
able, if any man were, to carry the nego- 
tiations to a satisfactory termination. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: I think, 
Sir, that no one can have listened to this 
debate without being ready to admit that 
it has elicited statements of a singularly 
gratifying and satisfactory nature, and it 
might have been hoped that we were ap- 
proaching to a yery great degree of unani- 
mity upon the essentials of the question, 
had it not been for the two speeches of 
the hon. Gentlemen who have just pre- 
ceded me, and who have revived points of 
International Law in connection with this 
dispute in ® manner that would almost 
lead one. to suppose they had not read 
very attentively the discussions which have 
previously taken place on the subject. I 
say this, with the more regret, because no 
fault can be found with the tone or feeling 
of either of those hon. Gentlemen ; and in 
the case of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sandford) an amount of good feeling 
towards America has been displayed which 
may perhaps surprise some who sit on this 
side of the House, but which does not 
surprise me. It seems to me that, in re- 
viving these questions, those hon. Gentle- 
men have ignored the distinction which 
has been the fundamental and grand point 
on which the discussion has turned—I al- 
lude to the broad distinction which writers 
on International Law recognize between 
trade in contraband of war, and the use 
of a neutral country as a base of military 
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and naval operations. It is true, and has 
not been denied, that a ship-of-war might 
be exported from England to one of two 
belligerents with no more objection or vio- 
lation of International Law than there would 
be in the case of exporting military stores; 
but in that case there was this condition 
—that the ship ought to go direct to the 
port of the belligerent for whom she is 
intended, without any intermediate hostile 
operations, and thence might go forth to 
carry devastation and destruction among 
the ships and commerce of the other belli- 
gerent. But what has been done in the 
case of the Alabama was very different 
from this. An emissary was sent by the 
Confederate States to make arrangements 
for the fitting out in this country of a 
naval expedition to levy war against the 
ecommerce of the North. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer) appeared to think that that would 
be fair if both parties were allowed to be 
equally benefited ; but practically both par- 
ties never can be equally benefited, for al- 
though the liberty may ostensibly be the 
same to each, the fact generally is that 
only one party needs it, and is benefited, 
while the other is not benefited. Again, if 
a neutral country allows its territory to be 
made the basis from which a hostile expe- 
dition can be fitted out, it permits this to 
be done in a place which the opposite 
party is not permitted to go to for the 
purpose of obstructing the operation. Sup- 
pose the Alabama had been fitted out in a 
Confederate port, it would have been in 
the power of the North, on receiving in- 
telligence of this being the case, to have 
cut the vessel out of the harbour, or in- 
tercepted its departure, or to have bom- 
barded and destroyed the dockyard in 
which it was under construction. But they 
could not do that in a neutral country, and 
consequently such a country, in permit- 
ting such a proceeding, would voluntarily 
have committed a breach of neutrality, by 
giving the benefit of its protection to a 
portion of the naval force of one belligerent 
against the other. As to the question 
whether this country ean be required by a 
foreign country to enforce its own muni- 
cipal laws, the hon. Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Sandford) has gone so far as to at- 
tach blame to the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs for allowing that 
question to be referred to an arbitrator. 
But I apprehend the noble Lord has as- 
sented to nothing of the kind, The ques- 
tion is not whether we have permitted a 
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violation of our municipal law—with which 
foreign countries have nothing to do; the 
question is, whether foreign countries have 
a right to require of us the fulfilment of 
our international duties? It is on the 
ground of international duty, and on that 
ground only, that they can bring any 
complaint against us. The question is 
simply this—are we bound by Interna. 
tional Law to prevent certain things from 
being done, and being so bound, did we do 
all we could to fulfil that duty? It may 
have been that we were under obligations 
to make fresh municipal laws if those in 
existence were not sufficient to enable us 
to fulfil our international duties. Without 
going any further into this question of In- 
ternational Law, I congratulate the House 
and the country on the fact, now so obvi- 
ous, that the point at issueis an extremely 
small one. But if a very small point pre- 
vents the settlement of a very great ques- 
tion, the smaller that point the greater the 
reason for lamentation, and possibly for 
blame. I do not think there is much room 
in the present case for blame in any quar- 
ter, because this discussion, as well as the 
correspondence—and especially this dis- 
cussion—has brought out evidence that the 
two parties to the correspondence have 
not thoroughly understood one another. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) has not 
thoroughly understood what the United 
States demanded ; and, on the other 
hand, the United States Government has 
not thoroughly understood what the noble 
Lord refused. I apprehend that the 
United States have never demanded that 
the question whether we were premature 
in recognizing the belligerent rights of the 
Confederates, should be referred to the 
arbitrator. I do not think they have ever 
claimed that, or possibly could claim it, 
because they have never maintained that 
our recognition, even if premature, was a 
violation of International Law. I have 
seen it admitted again and again in strongly 
written statements of American writers, 
and even, I believe, in the writings of Mr. 
Seward himself, that our recognition of 
belligerent rights was a thing about the 
time of which we had by International Law 
a right to decide for ourselves. It was 
urged that what we did was unfriendly, 
precipitate, and even unprecedented in its 
precipitation ; but I am not aware that it 
has ever been contended that by our act, 
unfriendly, precipitate, and unprecedented 
though it might have been, we committed 
any violation of International Law for which 
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we owed them reparation. It has been 
observed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), in his 
very able and conclusive speech, and it has 
also been repeated in the very valuable re- 
marks of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), that 
what the Americans claim is that they 
should be allowed to use this early recog- 
nition as an argument to convince the 
arbitrator that the depredations of the 
Alabama would probably not have taken 
place at all, or not to so great an extent, 
if it had not been for this unfriendly act 
on our part. They contend that, inasmuch 
as they have a right to reparation on differ- 
ent grounds, they have a right to show 
that this conduct on our part has made 
the evil worse than it would otherwise have 
been. Whether this would be a good ar- 
gument or not I will not say ; but if it is 
a relevant one, they ought to be allowed to 
use it ; and, if itis not relevant, why should 
you stipulate for its exclusion? If you 
are to stipulate for the exclusion of every 
frivolous or irrelevant argument, I fear 
that you will have a very long list of such 
stipulations. Surely anyone who is com- 
petent to arbitrate between two great 
States is competent to decide also what 
are relevant and what are frivolous argu- 
ments. I cannot help thinking that no 
impartial person would have any difficulty 
in allowing either side full liberty to in- 
troduce what argument it pleased, and 
that we might safely allow him to listen 
to this or to anything else that might be 
urged in aggravation of the claim against 
us for damages. Would it be worth while 
to exclude one fallacious argument when 
we cannot exclude all? We must leave 
some latitude, limited only by the check 
which the good sense and forbearance of 
the disputants on either side would impose 
upon them. The United States might 
stipulate on their part that we should not 
use irrelevant arguments, but they have 
not done so. This, however, is only a part 
of the case ; and perhaps I should not have 
risen if I had not wished to say how 
cordially I welcome those hints which have 
been thrown out by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), and the observations which have 
heen made by my hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) as to the possibility of our settling 
this question in some other way than by 
arbitration. Indeed, I do not very clearly 
see what arbitration is specially required 
for. The case is this—I believe there are 
few in this country now, and but for the 
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last two speakers, I might have said I 
should hope there were none in this House 
—whatever might have been the case 
formerly—who were disposed to deny that, 
we owed reparation of some sort, or in 
some degree, to the United States—it is 
quite clear that the noble Lord thinks so— 
and therefore this is not a case where we 
want arbitration. If we owe anything we 
must pay it, and what we want is some one 
to say, not whether we ought to pay, but 
how much. This would be best decided, 
not by an arbitrator, but by a mixed Com- 
mission, The principal duty which this 
mixed Commission would have to discharge 
would be to investigate each particular 
claim, and to say what might be rejected 
altogether, and what had nothing particu- 
lar to do with the depredations of the 
Alabama, It would have in fact to ascer- 
tain the real damage which the commerce 
of the United States had received from 
this act of negligence on our part in letting 
the Alabama leave our ports. I cannot 
but think that there is a great increase of 
good and friendly feeling on both sides, 
The noble Lord admits that the Americans 
are coming to more reasonable views, and 
with the great change of opinion which 
has taken place in this country I venture 
to think that there are now few people who 
do not believe that the arbitrator would 
decide against us, and that it would be ex- 
tremely for the interests of the country 
that he should so decide. In this state of 
things if some person—lI will not say my 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright), but if any person not unac- 
ceptable to the Americans, were sent to 
them, and negotiations re-opened, if those 
negotiations began with an admission that 
we owed them reparation, and that the 
object was merely to ascertain what was 
the amount that was reasonably due from 
us, I cannot believe that there would be 
any serious difficulty in arriving at a settle- 
ment without going beyond the two dis- 
putants. I most earnestly hope that some- 
thing of this sort was intended in the hint 
which Mr. Seward has thrown out. It is, 
besides, not unworthy of consideration, that 
the grand point is the settlement of what 
is to be henceforth the law of nations ; and 
that question is settled, so far as we are 
concerned, the moment we admit that re- 
paration is due from us. If we admit 
that we owe reparation for the depreda- 
tions which the Alabama, without any 
bad intention on our part, was enabled to 
commit, then I apprehend that a question 
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of International Law which was much dis- 
puted, and which may again be the subject 
of quarrel, will, so far as this country and 
«the United States are concerned, be for 
ever settled. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the observa- 
tions which I have to make are very few, 
and they will be strictly confined to the 
points before the House. I cannot, how- 
ever, allow the debate to close without 
expressing my obligations to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) for the very temperate and 
able manner in which he brought this sub- 
ject before the House. I am bound, also, 
toexpress my obligations to the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
on account of the statement which he made, 
and the spirit in which the whole of that 
statement was conceived. That was a 
spirit of the most thorough equity, both 
to those who preceded him in office, and to 
those with whom he has come in contact 
during these very difficult negotiations. In 
referring to the proceedings of Earl Russell 
he fairly stated the difference made by 
time and circumstances in the nature of 
the very same proposal and in the way of 
handling it, when it proceeds from the very 
same parties. Bearing that in mind, I 
think I may admit that the noble Lord, 
when he determined to make his proposal 
for arbitration, exercised a wise discretion, 
and, without in any degree compromising 
the honour of this country, took a step 
that was likely to lead to the termination 
of a difficulty of a very serious character. 
I listened with great respect to the speech 
of my hon. Friend who has just sat down, 
and there was one very material portion of 
that speech in which I concur. I am not 
able to understand from the Papers before 
the House on what precise point it was 
that the negotiations came to a close 
My hon. Friend, however, put his con- 
struction upon the expressions used by Mr. 
Seward in declining to waive his title to 
bring a certain question before the arbi- 
trator. That construction is entirely dif- 
ferent from the construction of the noble 
Lord. I must own that in reading these 
Papers—having no other sources of infor- 
mation open tu me than those which are 
open to my hon. Friend—I am not able to 
decide what was really the meaning of Mr. 
Seward, and in what manner he intended 
to treat the question of belligerent rights 
when it should come before the arbitrator. 
If he intended to obtain the judgment of 
the arbitrator upon the question, whether 
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we were justified in our recognition of the 
belligerent rights of the South, then that 
is one aspect of the case. But if Mr, 
Seward intended to treat it as a matter of 
collateral illustration, and to show inci- 
dentally the mischief which resulted to the 
United States as a consequence of that 
act, or to show that we were not sufti- 
ciently alive to our duty as neutrals, then 
the question would assume quite a different 
aspect. I own that if the effect of the 
speech of the noble Lord had been to leave 
us without any prospect of the practical 
resumption of the negotiations, I should 
have regarded with very great pain and 
regret what appears to me to be an am- 
biguity quite beyond any power of solution 
by us. My hon. Friend who has just sat 
down may be right in the construction 
which he puts upon the words of Mr. 
Seward. If we look narrowly at the words 
of Mr. Seward in his letter of the 29th of 
November, 1867, we find that all he re- 
fuses is to waive by a preliminary admis- 
sion his title to contend before the arbitra- 
tor that the Queen’s proclamation was 
not justified. I think I may proceed with 
safety so far as to congratulate the noble 
Lord on the effect which he evidently had 
produced on the mind of Mr. Seward be- 
tween the date at which Mr. Seward first 
proposed to refer the whole controversy as 
it originally stood in the Papers, and the 
date at which he made the comparatively 
limited claim that he should not be required 
by a preliminary admission to waive his 
contention before the arbitrator that the 
matter of the Queen’s proclamation is rele- 
vant to the main issue. I am bound, 
however, to say that, in one opinion ex- 
pressed by my hon. Friend who has just 
spoken, 1am not able to concur, and I 
notice it simply because it is not desirable 
that a misunderstanding should exist on a 
point of fact. I understood my hon. 
Friend to say that he thought there were 
no—or at least but few—Members of this 
House who would hesitate to admit that 
reparation, in some form or other, is due 
from us to the United States in the matter 
of the Alabama; and he treated the 
speech of the noble Lord as having con- 
veyed on the part of the noble Lord the 
admission that, although we might go be- 
fore the arbitrator, it would be with the 
expectation that the arbitration would be 
against us. I confess, Sir, that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I did not so understand 
the speech of the noble Lord. But whe- 
ther I understood rightly or wrongly the 
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noble Lord’s speech, I must frankly own 
that, although I shall be thoroughly satis- 
fied if this question can be brought before 
the judgment of a tribunal more impartial 
than our own, yet I certainly am not pre- 
pared to make the admission which my 
hon. Friend thinks will universally and 
without question be made,—that repara- 
tion is due from us to America in the 
matter of the Alabama. The question of 
whether any what may fairly be called 
laches can be charged against us in the 
ease I take to be the very question which 
is to be referred. But, undoubtedly, if 
we are all of opinion, or if the great ma- 
jority of us are of opinion, that the arbi- 
trator is to decide against us, the mean- 
ing of that is that we are of opinion we 
have committed an international wrong ; 
and if we have committed such a wrong, 
then we ought not to go before the arbitra- 
tor at all, but we should by our own vote 
and by our own action tender reparation. 
I do not at all wonder that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should feel 
that they have ground for complaint in 
the case of the Alabama. But on the 
other hand, I confess it appears to me 
than when we go before an arbitrator—if 
we do go before him—we may do so with 
a perfectly good and clear conscience, 
prepared to contend that if any failure or 
miscarriage has occurred—and some failure 
or miscarriage did oecur—it was a failure 
or miscarriage of such a nature as is ne- 
cessarily incidental to all administration of 
laws by human hands, and that we may 
very fairly and with perfect honour abide 
the issue, whatever it may be. I eon- 
fess, also, that I am afraid—if I rightly 
understood my hon. Friend — that he 
was rather sanguine in his assumption that 
by admitting the claim of the United States 
to compensation for the damage inflicted 
by the Alabama we should ipso facto se- 
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matter which is in the hands of the noble 
Lord to be one admitting of easier settle- 
ment than it will really be found to be. 
What is in truth the construction to be 
put upon these letters is a matter which 
we could not now critically pursue, even 
had we less confidence in the judgment 
and the intentions of the noble Lord than 
I am happy to admit is the case. This, 
at least, I think I am perfectly safe in 
saying that we were all glad to hear the 
closing sentences of the noble Lord’s 
speech. From those closing sentences I 
infer that although this correspondence 
may have dropped in the special and par- 
ticular form in which it appears before us, 
yet the friendly and amicable prosecution 
of the question has not dropped at all, and 
that there is now in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government a communication 
from the Government of the United States, 
which communication is likely to be de- 
veloped and pass into its further stages, and 
which will be, or, at least, may be effec- 
tual, as far as we can judge from the 
manner in which it has been begun, for 
the settlement of this question. Sir, if 
that is so, I can only say I think that 
while, on the one hand, we have every 
reason to believe that the honour and the 
interests of this country will be safe in the 
keeping of the noble Lord, the noble Lord 
on his part may rest perfectly assured that 
there will be in every part of this House, 
as well as among every class of the people, 
a disposition to strengthen his hands as 


| far as may be in our power, and to en- 


courage him in the prosecution of a diffi- 
cult, an arduous, yet a most honourable 
task—namely, that of bringing to an ami- 
cable conclusion a controversy which, if 
unfortunately it took an unfavourable turn, 
would lead to consequences too disastrous 
to be dwelt upon for a moment. I can 
therefore with satisfaction only repeat the 


cure the settlement of these difficult and | acknowledgment to the noble Lord per- 
controverted questions of International Law | sonally for the fair manner in which he 


for the future. I own it seems to me that 
if any such general settlement is to be 
had, in the first place it cannot be had 
through the mere reference of any dis- 
puted question arising between England 
and the United States, and confined to 
them alone. A great question of Interna- 
tional Law no authority can suffice to rule 
without the concurrence of all the Powers, 
or, at any rate, all the principal, and es- 
pecially all the important maritime, Powers 
of the world. Therefore I think we must 
be very careful lest we should assume the 





treated this question with respect to his 
predecessors, as well as to those with whom 
he is in communication, with which I com- 
menced the few remarks that I have made. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION, 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would beg to put a Question to 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, on the subject of the contemplated 
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Irish Reform Bill. The noble Lord had 
placed on the Paper for Monday next a 
Notice of his intention to move on that 
night for leave to bring in the Bill. He 
had heard that the noble Lord did not 
mean to introduce that measure on Mon- 
day, and he also found that the Govern- 
ment had fixed the second reading of the 
Scotch Reform Bill for that night. He 
believed, however, that the Scotch Reform 
Bill would occupy but a small portion of 
Monday’s sitting, and therefore he trusted 
that the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
would adhere to his original intention, and 
enable them to know on Monday at latest 
what the provisions of the Reform Bill for 
Ireland were. The discussion on the in- 
troduction of the Bill was not likely to 
take up much time. He had himself no 
intention to go into the subject at any 
length, and he thought he could answer 
for hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House that the discussion would not be 
long. But after the Bill had been brought 
in a considerable interval must elapse be- 
fore its next stage could be taken, in order 
to allow the House and the people of Ire- 
land to become properly acquainted with 
its provisions. It was, therefore, all the 
more necessary that the Bill should be laid 
on the table with the least possible delay. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had told them that on 
Tuesday next the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary would disclose the general policy 
of the Government on Irish affairs. But 
Parliamentary Reform was one important 
branch of that Irish policy on which the 
House desired to be informed; and surely 
that part of the policy of the Government 
could be most advantageously announced 
on Monday on the introduction of the Irish 
Reform Bill itself, instead of being left to 
form a portion of the general statement to 
be made by the noble Lord on Tuesday, 
when the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire) was to call attention to the 
affairs of Ireland. He hoped his noble 
Friend — acting as he (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) knew he would desire to do in 
conformity with the feelings and wishes of 
the Members for Ireland on that side of 
the House—would adhere to his original 
intention; but if, unfortunately, that could 
not be done, then that he would inform 
the House on what day the Bill would be 
introduced? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, as I am respon- 
sible for the conduct of the business of the 
House as far as any measure proposed by 
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the Government is concerned, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Fortescue) 
will permit me to reply to his Question. I 
must say that although I am most anxious 
at all times not to make any assumption 
which the House might not think justified, 
I do not think I am unreasonable in asking 
that as long as I am sitting on this Bench, 
I may be permitted to regulate the conduct 
of business in that manner which I believe 
to be most conducive to the public interest. 
I can assure the House that there is not 
the slightest wish on our part to postpone 
the introduction of the Irish Reform Bill, 
and the right hon. Gentleman has placed 
the matter in an invidious light before the 
House when he seemed to intimate that we 
were avoiding an engagement we had en- 
tered into by not bringing forward the 
Irish Reform Bill on next Monday. The 
fact is that the arrangement to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred was made 
under circumstances very different from 
those in which we now find ourselves. It 
was always understood, that in any case, the 
Scotch Reform Bill was to take precedence 
of the Irish measure; and although it is 
quite true that Monday next was fixed for 
the introduction of the Irish Reform Bill, it 
was because we contemplated at the time 
that we should have had an earlier oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the Scotch 
Reform Bill and other important measures. 
The right hon. Gentleman informs us that 
there will be no opposition to the second 
reading of the Scotch Reform Bill. He 
has, of course, advantages in the way of 
obtaining information which I do not pos- 
sess; but I must say that I have had many 
representations made to me that there 
never yet has been an opportunity afforded 
for the adequate discussion of the principles 
upon which a Scotch Reform Bill ought to 
be based. I shall be very glad, however, 
if there should be no discussion on the 
second reading, but I have had to make 
my arrangements entirely in ignorance of 
any such intention. On Monday, then, the 
Scotch Reform Bill is to be brought for- 
ward, and, as at present advised, we are 
prepared for a discussion not very brief, 
and one which will demand our utmost 
attention. There are, besides, several 
other measures of very great importance 
connected with Scotland to come on for 
discussion on that night, and I am inclined 
to think that it would not be desirable that 
the Irish Reform Bill should be brought on 
at the fag end of an evening; or that there 
should be any uncertainty whether the 
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public business would permit it to be intro- 
duced within the time usual for the intro- 
duction of measures of such importance— 
at such a time as would enable Members 
desirous of discussing its provisions to 
express their opinions. My wish is that 
the Irish Reform Bil! should be introduced, 
if convenient, as soon as the opinions of 


the House on the Scotch Reform Bill shail 


have been given. With regard to the de- 
bate upon thecondition of Ireland which is to 
take place on Tuesday next on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire), 
it is quite posssible that it may last some 
days—and I hope that the question, when 
brought forward, will be amply diseussed— 
but it will probably not be prolonged over 
the week, though the Government will give 
every facility for its progress. I think, 
therefore, we have every reason for be- 
lieving that on Monday week the Irish 
Reform Bill may be brought in—unless 
circumstances occur which I do not now 
contemplate. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that we cannot enter into a discussion 
upon the general condition of Ireland with- 
out first knowing the nature of the Irish 
Reform Bill. I confess I cannot see the 
force of that argument. There cannot be 
any great difficulty among sensible gentle- 
men in forming an opinion as to the prin- 
ciples of the Irish Reform Bill. That 
measure must in its general character fol- 
low the principles already sanetioned by 
the House in the Bill for England and the 
one for Scotland which stands for the 
second reading. Any differences which 
may arise must relate to mere matters of 
detail, which it would not be well to intro- 
duce into the general discussion of the 
condition of Ireland. The arrangement of 
business which I have made is, I really 
believe for the convenience of the House. 
Therefore, Sir, we propose to proceed on 
Monday with the Scotch Reform Bill and 
the other measures that are on the Paper, 
several of which are of very considerable 
importance, and I think that there is every 
prospect—indeed, I take it for granted 
myself—that on Monday week the Irish 
Reform Bill will be brought in. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman claims for himself the right, 
which I entirely admit, of distributing the 
business of the House in the way which he 
deems most conducive to the public interest 
and the convenience of Members. But at the 
same time, all the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment are fair matter for the judgment 
of Members of this House, and it is their 
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right and duty to give their opinions upon 
the question of the arrangement of business 
as well as upon other subjects. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has really not appre- 
hended the point of my right hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. C. Fortescue’s) remarks, which were 
directed not to any general considerations 
connected with the arrangement of the 
business of the House, but to the particular 
position in which we have been placed by 
the voluntary and spontaneous declaration 
of the Government itself. Her Majesty’s 
Government, upon one or more than one 
occasion, when questioned with regard to 
subjects of great importance to Ireland, 
announced that they would produce in a 
connected form a statement of their policy 
with regard to that country when the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork should come on. And now arises the 
question, how are they to state their policy, 
so far as regards ore vital and essential 
branch of it, or how can hon. Members 
criticize it until they are informed of the 
propositions of the Government on the 
question of the Irish Reform Bill? Her 
Majesty’s Government themselves spon- 
taneously fixed Monday, the 9th of March 
—and in passing I must own I think it a 
very late day—for the introduction of the 
Irish Reform Bill, and now we are to have 
that Bill postponed until the 16th of Mareh. 
In the meantime, before the 16th of March, 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes that we 
shall hear a statement of the Irish policy of 
the Government, which will include no re- 
ference to Reform and no explanation of the 
provisions of their Bill, and then, after we 
have considered their Irish policy as a whole, 
we shall subsequently learn what they in- 
tend to do with regard to the Reform of the 
Irish Representation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says, that with respect to Irish Re- 
form, we are already in possession of the 
general character of their Bill—that it will 
be like the measures for England and Scot- 
land. Well, but if the Irish Reform Bill 
is a measure of which the main provisions 
are, as it were, stereotyped already in those 
proposed for England and Scotland, what 
difficulty can there be in laying it on 
the table on the day originally fixed ? The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he must 
have a whole night for the purpose—that he 
must give a full and ample opportunity to 
Gentlemen to declare their opinions of the 
provisions of the Bill. But why is all this 
time to be taken up on the very first stage if 
we are already virtually in possession of 
its general character? Now it appears to 
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me that the right hon. Gentleman is in a 
dilemma. When the right hon. Gentleman 
wants to show that ample time must be 
allowed for the diseussion on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, he speaks of it in a man- 
ner that must lead the House to suppose 
that it involved propositions of magnitude 
and difficulty; but, on the other hand, 
when he wants to show that the House 
could discuss the Irish policy of the Go- 
vernment without any knowledge of the 
provisions of the Bill, then he argues as if 
nothing but the details of the scheme 
would require consideration. Now, I put 
it to the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House that the question of Parliamentary 
Reform is a vital portion of the policy 
which is to be pursued towards Ireland at 
the present moment. We have heard a 
formidable demand for the establishment 
of Irish nationality—that nationality to be 
incorporated and expressed through a se- 
parate Legislature. On the other hand, 
we have always been accustomed to en- 
courage our Irish fellow-subjects to present 
their grievances to this House, and to trust 
to the efficacy of their representative in- 
stitutions to remedy them. Now, if that 
be so, the question will naturally arise at 
the present crisis, what are to be the future 
character and efficiency of those represen- 
tative institutions—for they are admitted 
to be very imperfect at present ? 
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Reform Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that he has not been apprised that 
there will be no lengthened discussion on 
the Scotch Reform Bill. As far as I am 
aware of the intentions of hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, I may say that 
it is highly improbable that any lengthened 
debate will take place. Of course, if it 
were found that there would be no time on 
Monday night for the introduction of the 
Irish Reform Bill, after the second reading 
of the Scotch Bill was disposed of, the 
Government could not be blamed. I would 
not attempt to interfere with the discretion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I put this 
point for his consideration, that the Irish 
Reform Bill is a measure forming an es- 
sential element of any policy to be pursued 
by any Government towards Ireland at 
this time ; and that being so, we are en- 
titled in reason and propriety—I will not 
say that decency also requires it—to be 
informed of the leading outlines of that 
measure before we proceed to the discussion 
which will arise on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Cork. 

Mr. COGAN said, he must express his 
regret, as an Irish representative, at the 
course which the Government had an- 
nounced their determination to pursue. He, 
with many others, had shared the hope 
when a new Administration, with the right 
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going, if we can, to develope them further, head, was formed, that some bold and 


to put them in such a state that we can 
boldly call upon our Irish fellow-subjects 
to trust them. Therefore, at the very root 
of Irish policy lies the question of Reform. 
It appears to me, then, that the right hon. 
Gentlemen will exercise a very unfortunate 
discretion indeed if he does not accede to 
the request of my right hon. Friend, and 
bring in the Irish Reform Bill on Monday 


night. I am well aware that we are in 
his hands. The House has no choice but 
to submit. It is impossible to force the 


noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo) to bring 
forward the measure if he does not choose. 
One man may lead a horse to the water, 
but twenty men cannot make him drink. 
But if the noble Lord will not bring in the 
Bill on Monday, he ought, at all events, 
to inform the House in his statement on 
Tuesday, what are to be the general out- 
lines of the measure. In acceding to the 


desire of the Government I make the re- 

ciprocal claim, which is founded on justice 

and good sense, that they shall acquaint 

us with the general character of the pro- 

visions they propose to embody in the Irish 
Mr. Gladstone 





comprehensive policy would be sketched 


| out for Ireland ; but the course taken with 


respect to Parliamentary Reform for Ire- 
land was not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence, and might give rise to the impres- 
sion that the Government deferred the in- 
troduction of the Bill because they did not 
wish to show their hand. He could not see 
on what other possible grounds the Govern- 
ment objected to lay the Irish Reform Bill 
on the table, and have it circulated through 
the country, or why Parliamentary Reform 
should be completed for England, and the 
Scotch Reform Bill should be read the 
second time before the Irish measure was 
even introduced. Formerly the custom 
was that two such measures should be in- 
troduced contemporancously, and he re- 
gretted the slight that had been put on 
Ireland by the precedency accorded to the 
Scotch measure. He could confirm the 
statement that it was not intended by the 
Scotch Members to have a lengthened dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the 
Scotch Reform Bill. The chief discussion 
would take place on its next stage on 
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the Motion to be made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) respecting 
the re-distribution of seats in Scotland. 
Therefore the likelihood of a lengthened 
discussion on the Scotch Bill could not 
prevent the Government from laying the 
Irish Reform Bill on the table. Perhaps, 
as a compromise, the Government would 
undertake conditionally—if the debate on 
the Scotch measure did not last longer 
than nine or ten o’clock—to bring in the 
Irish Reform Bill on the same night. If 
the Government really intended to com- 
plete the measure of Reform this Session— 
which the House ought to insist on—they 
must not hesitate to pursue this course 
The Irish Members had a painful recol- 
lection of the many promises made and 
not fulfilled last Session with regard to 
Parliamentary Reform for Ireland, and 
he hoped that the same course would not 
be pursued in the present Session. They 
could not ignore this fact, that the poli- 
tical organs of the Government in Ireland 
were calling on the Government not to 
introduce an Irish Reform Bill on ac- 
count of the exceptional state of cireum- 
stances in that country, and that it was 
the wish of a number of the leading Con- 
servatives in Ireland that no Irish Reform 
Bill should be introduced. Under these 
circumstances, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment should be above suspicion ; and they 
ought not to postpone the introduction of 
the Irish Reform Bill from week to week 
so as to render it very possible that the 
measure would not be carried during the 
present Session. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, he wished 
to point out that when the proposal was 
first made that the Scotch Reform Bill 
should be taken on a certain night, and 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Cork should then come on, and that on the 
Monday afterwards the Irish Reform Bill 
should be introduced, no objection was 
taken to the proposal. The Government 
thought that arrangement the best on the 
whole, and had not departed from it in any 
way. The general debate on Ireland being 
concluded on Thursday or Friday, the Go- 
vernment would then be prepared on the 
following Monday or on the earliest day to 
introduce the Irish Reform Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
eashire (Mr. Gladstone) laid great stress 
on the necessity in discussing the policy of 
the Government towards Ireland of being 
informed of the leading outlines of the Irish 
Reform Bill; but surely it was sufficient 
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to know that the Irish Bill would bear a 
considerable likeness to the Bill passed for 
England, and to that introduced for Scot- 
land. There would be ample topics for 
the consideration of the House in the 
main question, and he thought the debate 
would only be embarrassed by the intro- 
duction of the details of the Reform Bill. 
On the whole, the Government were of 
opinion that it was better to adhere to the 
original arrangement. He could assure 
the House that the Government would in- 
troduce the Irish Reform Bill at the earliest 
moment—either on Monday week, or on 
the first available night after the debate 
on the general state of Ireland. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he must regret 
the course that had been adopted by the 
Government. Last Session, the Irish Re- 
form Bill had been kept dangling before 
the eyes of Members, to be ultimately 
withdrawn. The same tactics appeared to 
be now repeated. It was felt—rightly or 
wrongly — that a pressure was put upon 
the Government. He thought it was some- 
what too hard that the introduction of the 
Irish Reform Bill should be postponed to 
allow not only the Scotch Reform Bill to 
be debated on Monday next, but several 
other measures besides. It was for the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government to take on himself the respon- 
sibility which such a course carried with it; 
but he (Mr. O’Beirne) was convinced that 
the feeling now prevailing in Ireland— 
whieh was by no means of a desirable 
character—would not be allayed by the 
course announced that evening by the 
Government. 


Motion, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”’ by leave, withdrawn. 


Commitee deferred till Monday next. 


COUNTY FINANCIAL BOARDS (No.1.) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sirk WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
begged to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to establish County Financial Boards for 
the assessing of County Rates, and for the 
administration of County expenditure in 
England and Wales. He proposed to 

ostpone debate on this question till his 
Bill was printed, and in the hands of hon. 
Members. The principal object of his Bill 
was to provide that there should be local 
representation wherever there was local 
taxation. He thought the absence of such 
& principle was a great anomaly, and con- 
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trary to the spirit of the Constitution. He 
had been told, indeed, that his Bill was 
unnecessary, because the legislation of this 
House, within the last few years, had fixed 
the County taxation beyond the power of 
any Board to alter. He did not think this 
was the case altogether; but, even if it 
were, it did not affect the constitutional 
question, that taxation should be accom- 
panied by representation. The Bill was 
intended to render possible what had been 
suggested by other legislation on the same 
subject — namely, that the Board should 
exercise control over finance without inter- 
fering with the judicial character of the 
Bench. A Board elected on his plan would 
consist partly of members elected by the 
Boards of Guardians and partly of Justices 
of the Peace. 


Bill to esiablish County Financial Boards, or- 
dered to be brought in by Sir Wut1am Gatiwer 
and Mr. Harter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


ARMY (INDIA AND THE COLONIES), 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the duties performed by the British Army in In- 
dia and the Colonies, and also how far it might be 
desirable to employ certain portions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Native Indian Army in our Colonial and 
Military dependencies, or to organize a force of 
Asiatie Troops for general service in suitable cli- 
mates.”—(Major Anson.) 

And, on March 19, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Major Anson, Viscount Cransorne, Mr. 
Cuitpers, Sir James Fercusson, The Marquess 
of Hartineton, Mr. Hayter, Sir Henry Rawiinson, 
Sir Witi1am Russet, Captain Vivian, Mr. Laine, 
Lord Witumm Har, Major Watxer, Colonel 
Nortu, Sir Harry Verney, and General Percy. 


COUNTY FINANCIAL BOARDS (NO, 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wyxp, Bill to establish County 
Financial Boards, and for the assessing of County 
Rates, and for the administration of County Ex- 
penditure for England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wytp and Mr. Hopexinsoy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES COURT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuartes Forster, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Appeals from the 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cuares Forster, Mr. Heapiam, and Mr, Kars- 
LAKE, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock till Monday next, 


Sir William Gallwey 


{LORDS} 
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Commissioners’ So. Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 9, 1868, 


MINUTES.]—Pvusirc Buis—First Reading— 
Bankruptcy Acts Kepeal * (30); Bankruptcy * 
(31); Judgment Debtors * (32) ; Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ Orders in Council (33); Re- 
gulation of Railways * (34). 

Committee — Public Departments (Extra Re- 
ceipts)* (25); Registration of Writs (Scot- 
land) * (15). 

Report—Public Departments (Extra Receipts) * 
(25) ; Registration of Writs (Scotland) * (15). 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS’ 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL BILL [x.1.] 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had to present to their Lordships a mea- 
sure for the purpose of declaring valid 
certain Orders of Her Majesty in Council, 
relating to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers of England, and the Deans and Chap- 
ters of certain churches. The object of 
the Bill was simply this. It appeared that 
during the last fifteen years various Orders 
in Council relating to capitular property 
had been submitted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the approval of Her 
Majesty in Council ; and had been approved 
of. Sales under these Orders had been 
completed in the usual way, but very re- 
cently two further schemes of the same 
kind were presented for confirmation by 
Her Majesty in Council, and objection 
having been taken to them, the question 
was submitted to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. On the recommen- 
dation of the Judicial Committee, these 
schemes were disallowed by Her Majesty 
in Council, and the effect of that proceed- 
ing had been to cast a certain amount of 
doubt upon the validity of the previous 
Orders made by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. Their Lordships would doubt- 
less be of opinion that no doubt of that 
kind should be allowed to remain where a 
large amount of sales had taken place upon 
the faith of the validity of the Orders ; and 
it was in order to remove these doubts 
that he now presented this Bill to their 
Lordships. 


Motion agreed to. 


A Bill for declaring valid certain Orders of 
Her Majesty in Council relating to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England and to the Deans 
and Chapters of certain Churches—Was presented 
by The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1%. (No. 33.) 
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| least they were secret in the first instance, 


BALLUAR GRE 40> | though he believed in most cases they had 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 











moving for a Copy of the Instructions 
issued to the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the State and Value of the 
Railways of Ireland, said that the matter 
in question was to his mind of such vital 
importance that he thought their Lordships 
ought to be made acquainted with the In- 
structions upon which the Commissioners 
acted, and the point to which their in- 
quiries were directed. He believed in his 
conscience that since the Union a more 
important measure, with the exception of 
Catholic Emancipation, was never taken 
in hand by the Government of the coun- 
try. That Parliament should deal with the 
Irish railways was, in his opinion, absolutely 
necessary for the progress of Ireland ; and 
not only was it absolutely necessary for 
material progress, but he felt convinced that 





the earnest consideration and the determi- 
nation of the subject would have the great- 
est effect upon the whole feeling and dis- | 
position of the Irish towards the Govern- | 
ment and towards people of this country. It | 
should be known to their Lordships that in | 
Ireland a conviction was entertained that | 
in matters touching the prosperity, and 
especially the commercial progress of the | 
country, there was not a sincere desire to 
promote the welfare of Ireland, but, on 
the contrary, a jealousy and a disposition 
to do nothing, except what was forced upon 
the Government of the day, and upon the 
Imperial Parliament. He was not going 
to argue the question, whether this feeling 
was rightly or wrongly entertained, he 
merely thought it proper to state it as a 
fact which could not be too deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, he thought him- 
self justified in asking Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to allow the House to know 
what were the Instructions under which the 
Commissioners were acting. He had no 
doubt that they were pursuing their in- 
quiries into the financial position of the 
railways — their liabilities, debts, and the 
general condition of the property with ad- 
mirable discretion and judgment, and that 
they would by-and-by form a very ac- 
curate estimate of the value of that pro- 
perty. He apprehended that they would 
not fail to inquire also into all such general 
agreements as working arrangements, but 





there were more secret engagements—at 





| come to light—which it was most desirable 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 


should be brought to the knowledge of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and of Parliament 
before any decision was arrived at as to 
the course which should be pursued, in 
treating with this question of railway ac- 
commodation. In Ireland the people, being 
far more feeble than here, suffered infi- 
nitely greater grievances from the monopoly 


_of railway companies than were suffered in 


England. He did not complain of the fact 
that the large railway companies possessed 
a monopoly. When Parliament created 
those bodies they created monopolies from 
the very nature of the case. But what he 
said was this, that the result of establish- 
ing those great companies without any con- 
trol was, that grievous loss was occasioned 
to the country, in proportion to the accom- 
modation that railways afforded. Nothing 
could be more absurd than to talk as people 
did when they spoke of the English system 
of railway management, as compared with 
the system abroad, as one of free competi- 
tion. There could be no such thing as free 
competition in such a case. He differed 
from the conclusion which had been come 
to by the Commissioners of 1866, that the 
competition between railways necessarily 
lowered the tolls and rates which would 
otherwise be imposed by canals for the 
carriage of goods, In Ireland, exactly 
the reverse had taken place, and it was 
@ fact that goods were now carried across 
that country to some places at a higher 
rate than was charged before railways were 
established, aud he was informed that in 
part of England the case was the same. 
For what happened? The railway mono- 
polists combined for their own advantage, 
and the public had no check or control 
over them. For instance, in Ireland, the 
Great Southern and Western and the Great 
Midland, after a short competition, entered 
into a combination between themselves, 
and an agreement was come to by which 
the canals were to be bought up; but the 
voice of the nation cried out against that 
project, and it was given up. However, 
the railway companies came to an arrange- 
ment with the canals, and compelled them 
to charge a certain rate for the conveyance 
of goods upon their waters. Not only had 
they thus obtained possession of the canals, 
but, as was shown at a recent railway 
meeting, they had even taken possession 
of the navigation of the Shannon. In 
his opinion, therefore, it was right that 
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Parliament should know what were the 
secret agreements into which the railways 
had entered. In point of fact, partly 
through the effect of monopoly, partly 
through the operation of the Standing 
Orders of their Lordships’ House, and 
partly in consequence of the system, or 
rather want of system, which prevailed 
with regard to railway accommodation 
throughout the Empire, the creation and 
extension of railways had come to an ab- 
solute stoppage in Ireland. The question 
of this monopoly ought to be inquired into 
by the Commissioners, and he hoped the 
House would soon know how the whole 
matter stood by the production of the In- 
structions which he now moved for. No 
matter what might be the necessities of 
the case, if their Lordships continued to 
act as they did at present, they would put 
an end to the making of any railway or 
even trainway, and the people of Ireland 
would throughout extensive districts be 
compelled to do without what was consi- 
dered all over the world a primary necessary 
of civilized life. He hoped, then, that 
their Lordships would obtain full informa- 
tion as to the secret agreements entered 
into by the companies, and he begged to 
repeat his conviction that the people of 
Ireland were fully persuaded that the pros- 
perity and progress of the country depended 
entirely upon the way in which this ques- 
tion was treated. He could assure their 
Lordships that it was his conviction, and 
the conviction of better authorities than 
himself, that there was no subject—for he 
would except none—which was of more 
vital importance to the quiet of the coun- 
try and to the removal of discontent than 
the proper treatment of this question, and 
that was a feeling which prevailed, not 
only among the ignorant peasantry, as they 
were called, but among the middle classes 
and even the upper classes. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, A Copy of the Instructions 
issued to the Commissioners appointed to inquire 


into the State and Value of the Railways of Ire- 
land.—({ The Lord Somerhill.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
would refrain from following the noble 
Marquess into the general policy of rail- 
way administration in Ireland. The noble 


Marquess was aware that last year a very 
influential and numerous deputation, which 
he accompanied, waited upon Lord Derby 
to bring under his notice a statement in re- 
ference to the railways in Ireland, with a 
view to their being purchased by the State. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{LORDS} 
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Lord Derby took the subject into considera- 
tion ; it was brought before the Cabinet, 
and a Committee of the Cabinet was ap- 
pointed to look into it and report what 
measures ought to be adopted. It was 
found necessary, before any opinion could 
be formed as to whether it was wise to pur- 
chase the Irish railways, that their value 
should be thoroughly ascertained—the value 
of the rolling stock, the plant, and the state 
of the rails, and that all matters connected 
with the internal affairs of each company 
should be investigated before any decision 
could be arrived at. An Act of Parliament 
was passed to give the Commissioners power 
to investigate the accounts of the various 
companies. In accordance with that Act a 
Commission was issued. He did not think 
that the competition between the Com- 
panies or the various other matters to which 
the noble Marquess had alluded came within 
the terms of the Commission. If the noble 
Marquess was desirous of having a Return 
of the various working agreements between 
the companies, that might be furnished ; 
but it would not be for the public advantage 
to lay on the table a copy of the Instruc- 
tions which had been given to the Com- 
missioners, inasmuch as he hoped the Re- 
port would be furnished shortly after Easter. 
That Report would not inelude the work- 
ing agreements, but they might be added 
to it. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Dockyards. 


NAVY—ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
for a Return of the Number of Tons of Iron 
Ballast sold from the Royal Dockyards 
since January, 1867, and the Amount of 
Money received for this Iron and paid into 
the Treasury, said he would state shortly 
his reasons for desiring this Return. It 
might be in the recollection of their Lord- 
ships that some time ago a statement was 
made that the iron ballast in the dockyards, 
which had been used largely for paving the 
yards, was of very great value, and that its 
use for paving purposes involved a great 
waste of public money. That remark did 
not apply in particular to the Board of 
Admiralty with which he was connected, 
but to the Boards which had existed for 
many years. When he first heard of this 
statement, some years ago, the Admiralty 
sent some of the ballast to certain iron 
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manufacturers to be tried, and a small 
quantity was sold; but afterwards those 
persons declined to purchase any more, 
stating that it was not worth their while to 
do so, and no other purchaser could be 
found. However, the accusation against 
the Admiralty had since been repeated 
again and again, and at the commence- 
ment of last Session a Member of the 
House of Commons stated that he was pre- 
pared to produce a person who would give 
a very large sum, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, for that ballast. 
The right hon. Baronet who was then First 
Lord of the Admiralty expressed his will- 
ingness to accept the offer, and said he 
should be too glad to dispose of it in this 
way. Now, a great many charges had been 
made at different times against the Ad- 
miralty management, some of them as to 
the cost of building ships, others as to 
the mode of classifying the accounts in the 
dockyards. Now, these were questions of 
a very complicated and difficult nature, 
upon which opinions might differ; but 
here was a clear issue. It was stated dis- 
tinctly and definitively that the ballast was 
worth so much money, and that a pur- 
chaser could be produced, the offer was ac- 
cepted, and he wished, therefore, to know 
how far the statement had been verified. A 
year had elapsed since it had been made, 
and the offer had been accepted. Last 
Session he did not move for any informa- 
tion on the subject, because he thought he 
would give ample time for verifying the 
statement. But now he thought it desir- 
able to have a Return of the number of 
tons of iron ballast sold and the amount of 
money received for it. Their Lordships 
and the country would then, from the ac- 
curacy or otherwise of the statement made 
on this subject, be able to judge of the ac- 
curacy of statements made from the same 
quarter in regard to other Admiralty mat- 
ters. If it was found that the statement 
made respecting this ballast was greatly ex- 
aggerated or wholly unfounded, they might 
well conclude that the hon. Member in the 
House of Commons had been rather carried 
away by his imagination, and it would not 
be unreasonable on the part of their Lord- 
ships and the public to withhold their con- 
fidence from other statements made against 
the Admiralty on other subjects. 


Return of the Number of Tons of Iron Ballast 
sold from the Royal Dockyards since January 
1867 :—Amount of Money received for this Iron, 
and paid into Treasury.—( The Duke of Somerset.) 
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Tue Eart oy MALMESBURY said, 


there was no objection to give the noble 
Duke the Returns for which he had asked, 
and they would be produced as soon as 


possible, 
Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


BANKRUPTCY ACTS REPEAL BILL [H.L.] A Bill 
to repeal Enactments relating to Bankruptey 
and to Matters connected therewith: Also, 


BANKRUPTCY BILL [H.1.] A Bill to amend the 
Law of Bankruptcy : And also, 


JUDGMENT DEBTORS BILL [H.L.] A Bill to abo- 
lish Arrest on Final Process in Civil Actions 
in England, and otherwise to amend the Law 
relating to Judgments, Decrees, and Orders, 
and to Arrest— Were severally presented by 
The Lorpv Cuancetsorn; read 1*, (Nos. 30, 
31, 32.) 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to Railways 
—Was presented by The Duke of Ricnmonp; 
read 1*, (No. 34.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


Vn oe 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 9, 1868. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memszer Sworn—Right Hon. 
George Ward Hunt, for Northampton County 
(Northern Division). 

Setect Commirree—On Admiralty Monies and 
Accounts nominated, 

Pusuic Brtts — Ordered — Railways and Joint 
Stock Companies *; Oyster and Mussel Fish- 
eries ; Indian Railway Companies*; Land 
Writs Registration (Scotland) ; Titles to 
Land Consolidation (Scotland) ; Ecclesiastical 
Buildings and Glebes (Scotland). 

First Reading—Railways and Joint Stock Com- 
panies * [53]; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
(54]; Indian Railway Companies * [55 ; Land 
Writs Registration (Scotland) [56]; Titles to 
Land Consolidation (Scotland) [57] ; Ecclesi- 
astical Buildings and Glebes (Scotland) [58}. 

Second Reading— Fines and Fees (Ireland) * 
[35], negatived ; Representation of the People 
(Scotland) * [29]; Metropolis Subways [41]. 

Committee—Sea Fisheries [42]—k.p. 

Third Reading—Railways (Extension of Time) * 
[39], and passed. 


ARMY—RETIREMENTS FROM THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY, &.— QUESTION. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
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ther the Government have arrived at any 
decision on the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of last Session relative 
to retirements from the Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, and Royal Marines ? 
Sr JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he was not then prepared to give a 
conclusive answer to the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question. He had, however, given very 
careful consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and he hoped 
shortly to be able to state to the House 
the decision of the Government upon them. 


FENIANISM—THE ATTACK ON CLERK- 
ENWELL PRISON.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, as has been 
publicly stated, either the Government or 
the Chief Commissioner of Police had in- 
formation, previously to the commission of 
the crime, of a design to blow up or other- 
wise attack Clerkenwell Prison ; and, if 
so, whether there is any objection to state 
what precautionary or preventive measures 
were taken in consequence ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied, 
that he thought it very natural that the 
hon. Gentleman should wish for such in- 
formation as it was in his (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s) power to give in reference to the 
lamentable occurrence at Clerkenwell. In 
answer to the first part of the Question he 
might state that on the 12th of December 
Jast a report was received at the Home 
Office at about twelve o’clock in the day 
or a little after, to the following effect. 
He would not give the name of the person 
who sent the report, because he did not 
think that would be advisable :— 

** December 11, 1867. 

“ T have to report that I have just received in- 
formation from a reliable source to the effect that 
the rescue of Richard Burke from prison in Lon- 
don is contemplated, The plan is to blow up the 
exercise walls by means of gunpowder ; the hour 
between three and four p.m. ; and the signal for 
‘all right,’ a white ball thrown up outside when 
he is at exercise.” 

That information thus received, and coming 
as was thought from a source on which some 
reliance could be placed, Mr. Liddell, the 
Under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, immediately sent to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. Sir Richard Mayne 


was not at the office at the time it arrived, 
but Captain Labalmondiere was there, and 
the report was at once put into his hands 
that he might see it, 


Mr, Childers 


At the same time a 
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letter was written by Mr. Liddell to Mr, 
Pownall, the Chairman of the Visiting 
Justices, and despatched by a messenger, 
and was delivered to that gentleman that 
afternoon. He (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) did 
not know whether he need go through the 
circumstances which had appeared gene- 
rally in the newspapers, as to the prompti- 
tude with which Mr. Pownall acted ; the 
careful precautionary measures he took in 
order, if the walls of the prison were in- 
jured, to prevent an attempt at escape by 
the prisoner Burke; the extra warders 
employed to afford additional protection, 
and the alterations made in the usual time 
and place of the exercising of the pri- 
soners; so that, as far as Mr. Pownall 
was concerned—though he had not time 
to assemble the magistrates — action was 
taken with that care and promptitude 
which were calculated to prevent the suc- 
cess of any attempt at rescue. Captain 
Labalmondiere was at the Home Office 
between twelve and one o'clock, because 
the order which he wrote to the Superin- 
tendent of Police was dated 12.45, which 
showed that Captain Labalmondiere had 
then received the information in question. 
He would read to the House the instruc- 
tions which Captain Labalmondiere gave 
on receipt of that report. They were 
handed to Superintendent Gernon, and 
before he left the Office the Chief Com- 
missioner came in, when that document 
was handed to him and he gave instruc- 
tions to Superintendent Gernon to the like 
effect, only they were more specific, stating 
the force of police which was to be used— 


“ Superintendent Gernon—Acquaint the Go- 
vernor of the House of Detention that informa- 
tion has been received of an intended rescue of 
the prisoner Burke, to be effected by blowing up 
the walls of the exercising ground during the 
hours he is at exercise. Have the external walls 
carefully examined to ascertain that there has 
been no attempt to mine, and arrange for strict 
observation to be kept on them.—12.45 p.m.” 


In his Report on the occurrence Sir Richard 
Mayne stated— 


“The police arrangements made by Superin- 
tendent Gernon, in pursuance of my directions, 
were to post a double patrol of two police-con- 
stables, and three police-constables were employed 
in plain clothes, all of whom were strictly in- 
structed, together with section sergeants, to keep 
close observation on all persons loitering round 
the prison walls, and to give immediate informa- 
tion to the inspector on duty at King’s Cross 
Station should anything suspicious arise. There 
were also five police-constables in uniform and 
three in plain clothes on duty round the prison 
walls,” 
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At the same time Inspector Thompson was 
sent by Sir Richard Mayne to communi- 
cate with the Governor of the prison and 
tell him what they had heard, and that 
communication was made in the course of 
the afternoon of the 12th of December. 
Precautions were taken as to the protec- 
tion of the walls outside; but those hon. 
Members who had not read the statements 
made by the witnesses might not be aware 
that at, a late period of the inquiry, it came 
out that on that very afternoon a cask of a 
similar description to the one that exploded 
on December 13th was seen by a woman 
in the neighbourhood of the prison walls, 
and that, as far as could be judged, an 
attempt was made to light it. If it had 
been lighted at that time, no doubt there 
would have been destruction of life, not 
only outside of but within the prison, for 
it was then the hour of prison exercise ; 
and, further, about the time that the cask 
was seen there, a white indiarubber ball 
was thrown over the wall, which was 
picked up by one of the warders, who, 
having no idea of what it was for, kept it 
for his children. At the same time it was 
noticed that the prisoner Burke fell out of 
the ranks and went to a different part of 
the yard, apparently to take something out 
of his shoe. But the cask was taken away 
and did not cause any suspicion among the 
people living in the neighbourhood. He 
should mention that at the part of the wall 
which was broken down there was formerly 
a small wicket which had been bricked up, 
and when Captain Labalmondiere went back 
to the Police Office he inquired whether that 
wicket was there, because it was thought 
that gunpowder might be used to force it 
open; but it did not appear to have struck 
him or any one of the police employed that 
it would be used to blow down the wall, as 
was actually the case; for, although the 
information that had been received was 
communicate’ to the officers on the spot, 
the cask was placed close to the wall with- 
out anybody supposing that there was any 
cause to apprehend mischief from it. It 
appeared that that mode of carrying out 
the design of which they received informa- 
tion did not strike those who were set to 
watch the outside of the prison, because 
the policeman Moriarty walked along by 
the side of the wall when the cask was 
there, and nearly all his clothes were blown 
off in consequence of the explosion. What 
their attention was apparently directed to 
was the undermining of the wall; they 
thought it would probably be blown up 
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from underneath, and had no conception 
that it would be blown down in the way it 
really was done. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Report of the 
Boundary Commission, with or without the 
plans, will be issued to Members of the 
House of Commons; and, whether there 
would be any objection to issue it in parts, 
consisting of Counties and their respective 
Boroughs ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he understood upon inquiry that the 
Report of the Boundary Commissioners 
would be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow, and that a separate part would 
be devoted to each county, each part to be 
issued at one shilling. The delay had 
arisen in consequence of the large number 
of copies which had to be printed. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ART CATALOGUE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, If it be true that 
the Publication of the Art Catalogue is 
still continued by the Department of Sei- 
ence and Art in Notes and Queries instead 
of in The Times; if there was not an un- 
derstanding between the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
and the House of Commons that this pub- 
lication should be discontinued ; and, if it 
be still the intention of the Department of 
Science and Art to persist in the formation 
of that Catalogue, what will be the ultimate 
cost of that undertaking, including in the 
estimate the payment of the whole staff 
employed in it ; whether the persons so 
employed be supernumeraries or a portion 
of the usual staff at South Kensington ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU, in reply, 
said, that the publication of the Art Cata- 
logue was being continued in Notes and 
Queries instead of in The Times. The 
hon. Members for Swansea and Galway had 
last year objected to ‘advertising the Ca- 
talogue in The Times,” as a reference to 
Hansard would show ; while they evidently 
contemplated the continuance of the forma- 
tion of the Catalogue. The formation of 
the Catalogue had been decided upon by 
Lord Granville, in 1864, and at various 
times in 1865 and 1866. In 1865-6, a 
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vote of £500 was taken for that object ; 
in 1866-7, a vote of £1,500; and in 
August, 1867, a vote of £2,500 was taken 
in the Estimates of 1867-8, for the Uni- 
versal Art Catalogue, and other catalogues 
and inventories. Materials had now been 
collected for the formation of the whole 
Universal Art Catalogue. Several esti- 
mates of various modes of compiling it were 
laid before Parliament last year on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Swansea. 
He believed that the total cost, including 
the payment of the whole staff employed 
on it, and leaving a margin for contin- 
gencies, would be £8,000, of which a large 
part had already been paid. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Did I understand 
the noble Lord to say that Earl Granville 
first proposed the publication of such a 
Catalogue ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: He sanc- 
tioned it, first, in the ‘year 1864. 


UNITED STATES—CASE OF THE “ LIZZIE 
LINA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether any claim has been 
made upon Her Majesty’s Government by 
the Government of the United States in 
respect of the alleged piratical, seizure in 
the Chesapeake River by British sailors 
during the Civil War in America, of a 
vessel now registered as a British vessel 
at the port of Kingston, in Jamaica, under 
the name of the Lizzie Lina, and formerly 
the Happy go Lucky, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant or Captain Edenborough ; whether 
it is true that, in consequence of such a 
claim, the persons now in possession of the 
said vessel have been required by the Colo- 
nial Government of Jamaica to enter into 
sureties for her surrender in the event of 
her being declared American property ; 
and, whether he will lay upon the table the 
Correspondence relating thereto? 

Lorp STANLEY, in reply, said, he had 
caused search to be made in the Foreign 
Office, through the Correspondence from 
1861 to the present time, and could find 
no trace of any such transaction as the 
Question alluded to. At his request a 
similar investigation was made at the Colo- 
nial Office, and with a similar result. 


NAVY—IRON BALLAST IN DOCKYARDS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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in the River. 


Whether any part of the pig-iron ballast 
laid down or stored in the Dockyards, and 
sales of which were estimated to produce 
£100,000 during the present financial year 
as a Naval “ extra receipt,” has been sold ; 
and, if so, how much, and at what price 
per ton; and how many tons are still stored 
or laid down in the Dockyards ? 

Mr. CORRY replied, that the Admiralty 
had been unremitting in their endeavours 
to realize the expectations held out last year 
as to the amount to be obtained from the 
sale of pig-iron ballast ; but no offers which 
could be entertained had been made, ex- 
cept for small quantities for experimental 
purposes; and the sum paid into the Ex- 
chequer, in consequence of the sales, 
amounted to only £63. Possibly this re- 
sult might be partly attributed to the de- 
pressed state of the iron trade. Perhaps 
the hon. Member would allow him to defer 
replying to the last Question till a more 
convenient season. 


SEWAGE OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE 


RIVER.—QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is true that 
complaints have been made to the Home 
Office, by the Thames Conservators, of the 
Navigation of the River, having become 
obstructed by the accumulation of sewage at 
Barking and Crossness ; and, if so, what 
course he proposes to take in the matter ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that complaints had been made to 
him, and that in consequence he had seen 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) had 
suggested the appointment of an arbitrator, 
to decide as to whether the Board of Works 
or the Thames Conservancy were bound to 
clear away the obstructions. The Thames 
Conservancy said that they had no funds 
to remove the sewage ; and, on the other 
hand, the Metropolitan Board alleged that, 
having received powers from Parliament to 
use the outfalls at Barking and Crossness, 
they were not responsible for the accumu- 
lation. Further, they denied that the ob- 
struction was caused by the sewage. It 
appeared that the Metropolitan Board had 
been advised by their counsel that arbitra- 
tion would not be the proper course. He 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) considered that the 
only mode of proceeding would be by indict- 
ment, 
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CHARGES ON THE CONSOLIDATED 
ACCOUNT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Report of the Auditor 
General to the House of Commons, on the 
account of the charges on the Consolidated 
Account, has not been ordered to be 
printed ; and, when the accounts of the 
Auditor General, ordered to be printed, 
will be delivered to Members ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 
that the account to which the hon. Member 
alluded was ordered to be printed last week, 
and had been delivered to Members that 
morning. He hoped that the remainder 
of the accounts would be printed on Thurs- 
day. He did not propose to take the Ex- 
cess Vote in Supply that night, but on 
Friday next. 


METROPOLIS—THE ORNAMENTAL 
WATER IN REGENT’S PARK, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he expects that the works now 
in progress in the basin of the Ornamental 
Water in the Regent’s Park will be en- 
tirely completed before the summer ; and, 
if he does not, then, whether he is confi- 
dent that they will be so far completed as 
to prevent the offensive mud from causing 
danger to the health of the neighbourhood? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had every reason to believe that 
the works in progress would be completed 
before the commencement of summer. He 
had taken every precaution to prevent 
danger to the inhabitants or offensiveness 
to the neighbourhood. 


ARMY—THE FORTIFICATIONS AT 
CHATHAM.— QUESTION. 
Cotonen SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, What 
truth there is in a recent statement in the 
publie prints that one of the projected For- 
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| I will not say wastefully or unworthily, but cer 
| tainly uselessly, in endeavours to secure our 
, coasts against the attacks of a foreign enemy.” 


And whether, considering the statement 
under the head “ Naval and Military In- 
telligence,”’ in The Times of November 3, 
1866, that— 


‘* We have certainly as a rule been unfortunate 

;in our military engineering, and especially in 

carrying out the plans for the defence of our coast 

| line ; that some forts have been built on swampy 

| land, so unstable and treacherous that keep and 

magazine have cracked through, and their earthen 
ramparts have slid from their base.” 


To ask, therefore, whether, considering 
the above public statements, before a fur- 
ther application for money is made to the 
House, the Secretary of State for War will 
lay upon the table a Report in detail of 
the present condition of the Fortifications 
enumerated in the Parliamentary Return, 
No. 157, of March, 1867; and in default 
of such Report, whether he will advise Her 
Majesty to appoint a Commission of Mili- 
tary and Civil Engineers and Members of 
the House, to examine and report on the 
present condition of the Fortifications, and 
whether any of them can be dispensed 
with? 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON said, in an- 
swer to the first part of the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member, he had to state 
that two forts at Chatham on marshy 
ground had subsided, but nothing had oc- 
curred to prevent their completion. In 
reply to the other portion of the Question, 
whether some of the new fortifications 
elsewhere had shown signs of instability, 
he also had to state that he had made close 
inquiries, and he found that in the case of 
one fort only the retaining wall had shown 
some signs of weakness, but the damage 
was not so dangerous as to prevent its 
being repaired. The remainder of the hon. 
and gallant Member’s Question seemed to 
be in the nature of an argument and not 
of an inquiry, and he (Sir John Pakington) 
thonght it inconvenient that an hon. Gen- 
tleman in asking a Question should intro- 
duce long recitals containing very severe 
attacks on public Departments, and pro- 





mud, or that the foundations had given | ceeding from parties who expressed opi- 
way, and that some of the new Fortifiea- | nions without being subject to any respon~- 
tions elsewhere had shown signs of insta- | sibility. He was quite aware that opinions 
bility ; and, whether, considering the opi-| expressed by Mr. Hawksley were entitled 
nion expressed by the distinguished civil to respect ; but he could not accept that 
engineer Mr. Thomas Hawksley, on the gentleman 8 authority as conclusive when 
26th of August, 1866, that— | compared with that of military men of the 
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mined to carry out these fortifications. 
And in like manner he might say with 
respect to the extract from The Times, 
that it went very far beyond the facts. It 
was true that the magazine of a fort erected 
to protect the approach to the Medway had, 
from the nature of the soil, in some degree 
settled, but nothing had occurred which 
might not be repaired. He had no objec- 
tion to lay on the table a Report on the 
present condition of the fortifications, as 
the extracts quoted by the hon. and gallant 
Member were calculated to create anxiety 
in the public mind. 


ARMY— STAFF APPOINTMENTS—MULES 
IN ABYSSINIA.—QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, When the Returns relative to 
Staff Appointments, ordered on the 6th of 
June last, and which on the 21st of No- 
vember he stated would very shortly be 
furnished, will be laid upon the table; 
also, when the Returns, ordered on the 
3rd of December, of the names of the 
Officers employed in the purchase of Mules 
for the Abyssinian Expedition, and of the 
average cost per Mule, will be laid upon 
the table? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
he had that evening laid on the table the 
Returns moved for with respect to these 
subjects. 


ETWALL AND REPTON CORPORATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Why the Board of 
Management, constituted by the Act of 
last Session, for the future management of 
the Etwall and Repton Corporation, has 
not yet been nominated ? 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU replied, 
that the nomination had been already 
made by the Charity Commissioners. 


RICHMOND GREEN AND HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE said, he rose 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
For what reason the Avenue of Elm Trees 
on Richmond Green, which contributed so 
much to the beauty of the locality and the 
comfort of the inhabitants, who are mostly 
tenants of the Crown, has been suddenly 
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removed ; and, whether it is intended 
that all the Lodges in Hyde Park shall be 
re-built in the same peculiar style as those 
just completed at Stanhope Gate ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS replied, that 
at the commencement of the year thirteen 
or fourteen elm trees formed the avenue in 
question. Unfortunately, in February a 
storm arose which broke down two of the 
number, and two more trees were destroyed 
by their fall; but on examination it turned 
out that these trees were quite unsound and 
dangerous, and upon further examination it 
appeared that those remaining were also in 
a dangerous condition. It was therefore 
recommended by the authorities on the 
spot that the whole of the avenue should be 
removed, and that the trees should be re- 
placed by healthy lime trees. As to the 
second Question he was not aware of any 
necessity existing for re-building all the 
lodges in Hyde Park upon the model of 
those at Stanhope Gate. Certainly he had 
no such intention. 


THE CHINESE EMBASSY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, If the 
appointment by the Chinese Government of 
Mr. John M‘Leavy Brown (described in the 
Foreign Office List as Assistant Chinese 
Secretary of the English Embassy in China) 
to the post of assistant colleague of Mr. 
Burlengame, the new Chinese Ambassador, 
has been made with the concurrence of the 
English Envoy and Chief Superintendent 
in China, and if such appoiutment has 
received the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; and if Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to enter into negotiations with Mr. 
Burlengame, as Chief Representative of the 
Chinese Embassy so appointed, respecting 
the Treaty of Tientsin ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that the 
appointment in question was made with the 
concurrence of the British Minister in China. 
It was made by Sir Rutherford Alcock in 
the first instance, upon his own responsi- 
bility ; but upon the matter being reported 
to the Foreign Office, he (Lord Stanley) 
had no hesitation, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, in approving of the 
step that had been taken. With regard to 
latter part of the Question, he could only 
say he was not aware at present what in- 
structions Mr. Burlengame had ; but if he 
arrived in this country, as it was supposed 
he would, duly accredited as the Repre- 
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sentative of the Government of China, he 
(Lord Stanley) would be prepared to enter 
into negotiations or discussion with him 
upon all matters affecting our relations 
with the Chinese Empire. 


NAVY—NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. STONE said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether, 
a Commission having been appointed to 
inquire into the working of Military Courts 
Martial, it is intended to extend a similar 
inquiry to Naval Courts Martial ? 

Mr. CORRY, in reply, said, he had 
no present intention to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to inquire into 
the working of Naval Courts Martial. In 
the year 1864 the Naval Discipline Act 
was introduced, which made many improve- 
ments in Naval Law; and after two years, 
trial another Act was introduced which ef- 
fected further improvements. Subsequently 
to that period the Commanders-in-Chief and 
Captains on the different stations were called 
on to report on various matters, including 
the Naval Discipline Act of 1866, and, 
though there was a difference of opinion on 
other questions, they all concurred in ap- 
proving of that measure. By the Act of 
1864, the formation of Courts Martial was 
facilitated by allowing junior Officers to sit 
as Members of the Courts, but the result 
was found to be an increase in the severity 
of the sentences. Full powers had been 
vested in the Admiralty—especially the Act 
of 1866, and were freely exercised—to mo- 
dify sentences of Naval Courts Martial ; 
and on the whole the present law, he 
thought, worked satisfactorily, and he was 


therefore not prepared to recommend the | 


appointment of a Commission. 


ARMY—BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELI said, he 
would beg to ask the Seeretary of State 
for War, If he will lay upon the table of 
the House the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Breech-loading Rifles, together 
with particulars of the trials lately con- 
cluded, and the award of prizes ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
it was his intention to lay the Report on 
the table as soon as it was ready, and the 
Report would embrace the particulars to 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had 
referred. 
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POSTAL—MAILS TO MALTA, 
QUESTION, 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
to ask, Whether the Government will con- 
sider the delay which will be caused by the 
new mode of transmitting the Mails to 
Malta? By the new contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the 
Mails would be conveyed vid the Straits of 
Messina, and would not touch at Malta. 
Upon application to the Colonial Office, he 
was informed that every Tuesday a Mail 
would be sent out to Messina, and that 
boats from Messina would carry the Mails 
to Malta. The distance was 170 miles, 
and the consequence was that the Mails 
would take in the transmission a week or 
ten days instead of five days. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 
that the Government had already taken 
into consideration the delay that would be 
occasioned in the transmission of Mails to 
Malta in consequence of the new arrange- 
ment with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and the Postmaster General had 
made arrangements by which, in addition 
to the weekiy mails leaving Southampton 
every Saturday, which reached Malta, vid 
Gibraltar, in nine days, a Mail would be 
despatched every Tuesday, vid Messina, 
which would reach Malta in seven days. 
He did not know that it would be possible 
to make arrangements which would be 
more convenient. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN NORFOLK. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Colonel Nortu, 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU sstated, 
that intelligence of the supposed outbreak 
of cattle plague in Norfolk was sent to the 
Privy Council Office by two magistrates of 
the district, and within an hour after the 
receipt of the information Professor Simonds 
was on his way to the spot. It appeared 
that ten animals had died of the disease, 
and three had recovered. Professor 
Simonds, in his Report, however, stated 
that it was not cattle plague, and that it 
was not contagious. It was apoplexy of 
the spleen, which was very fatal, but pro- 
ceeded from causes unknown. 
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FINES AND FEES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
[BILL 85.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill, said, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that when the First 
Minister, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
proposed the Budget of this year, he men; 
tioned the fund which was the subject of 
the present Bill as a fund which would 
come in as part of the Ways and Means of 
the year. After making that statement, it 
was objected by some persons interested in 
the question in Ireland that it would not 
be equitable that the fund should be so 
transferred; and it was arranged in conse- 
quence that a case should be prepared 
jointly by the Solicitor to the Treasury and 
the Crown Solicitor in Dublin, to be sub- 
mitted to the Law Officers of England and 
Ireland. The case was one which required 
the examination of a great number of Acts 
of Parliament ; and it was only in August 
last, after Parliament had separated, that 
the Opinion of the Law Officers was re- 
ceived. They were unanimous in opinion 
that, according to the equity of the case, 
the funds should be transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund, and they recommended, as it 
was a matter of some doubt, that thetransfer 
should be effected under an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The House would hardly expect 
him to go into all the clauses affecting the 
question, but would no doubt be satisfied 
with that Opinion. The fund which it was 
proposed to deal with arose from an accu- 
mulation of fines, penalties, and fees, which 
were for a series of years applicable in 
diminution of the contributions of the coun- 
ties for the constabulary ; but in 1851 the 
public took upon itself the whole burden of 
the constabulary, with the exception of 
some extra foree employed, and the conse- 
quence was that, from 1851 to 1858, when 
another Act passed dealing with the ques- 
tion, these funds were not applicable in 
relief of the contributions from the coun- 
ties. There was no question that they 
remained part of the revenue of the Crown, 
and that under the Civil List Act they 
ought to have been paid into the Exche- 
quer. From 1851 to 1858 they were re- 
ceived and invested, and allowed to accu- 
mulate. Apart from the question of the 
authority of the Act of Parliament which 
affected the question, he thought the House 
would be of opinion that it was entirely 
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wrong in principle that any Department of 
the State should have a fund accumulating 
over which it had control, and that such 
fund ought to be paid over to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and if the Department required 
funds, they should come to the House to 
vote them. In 1858 an Act was passed 
making regulations as to the salaries of 
clerks of petty sessions in Ireland, and a 
clause was inserted under which the Irish 
Government had been advised that they 
had the power of employing the dividends 
of this fund in aid of the fund for the pay- 
ment of those clerks. The wording of the 
clause was somewhat vague ; and, in order 
to meet the objections which might be 
raised on the ground that the transfer of 
this fund to the Consolidated Fund deprived 
them of the dividends to which they were 
legally entitled, he had prepared the follow- 
ing clause, which might be inserted in 
Committee :-— 

‘If any deficiency arises by reason of the con- 

version of the said bank annuities in the sums 
required to meet any payments which have at the 
time of the passing of this Act been legally made 
chargeable, either in the whole or in part, upon 
the dividends of the said annuities, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury shall, after all 
other monies or funds applicable to such pay- 
ments have been exhausted, make good such defi- 
ciency out of monies to be provided for that pur- 
pose by Parliament.” 
If a Committee of the House agreed to in- 
sert the clause, any objection which might 
be raised by persons interested in the sala- 
ries of petty sessions’ clerks would be done 
away with. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”” — (Jr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


GrnerRAL DUNNE said, he regretted to 
have to oppose a Bill brought forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the first night 
of his official appearance as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and he regretted this the 
more because he feared the Bill indicated 
a change in the disposition of the Govern- 
ment towards Ireland. When Lord Derby 
took office he promised that he would look 
upon all Irish interests with favour, and he 
was surprised to find it proposed that a 
sum devoted to local purposes and raised 
from loeal sources should be applied sud- 
denly, without any notice, to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and a Bill brought in to lega- 
lize what would otherwise be illegal. The 
right hon. Gentleman had some time since 
acceded to a Motion of his, and agreed to 
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Jay on the table of the House a Return of 
the Acts regulating the application of those 
funds ; but he only in the Return presented, 
out of several gave two relating to the 
subject, and one which had nothing to do 
with it, while, in his speech, he had totally 
omitted to mention that, by these specific 
Acts of Parliament, a portion of this fund 
had been for years applicable to infirmavies 
and hospitals, and that it was by an Act 
passed by Lord Derby’s Government in 1858 
the fund was made applicable to the pay- 
ment of petty sessional clerks. This is an 
attempt to undo the kindly legislation of 
Lord Derby. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had obtained the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown—that he had a 
right to appropriate this fund, but should 
lay on the table the case submitted to the 
Law Officers, for it is difficult to imagine 
what could have been laid before them, ex- 
cept a number of Acts of Parliament divert- 
ing this fund to other purposes than those 
to which it is now proposed to apply it. 
He, in a clause which seems added to the 
original draft of the Bill, proposes a kind 
of compromise—that the Treasury shall pay 
the charges to which the fund is liable, but 
this compromise proposed shows that this 
Act is nugatory, for if the interest—about 
£2,000 a year—is to be paid to the petty 
sessional clerks, what object has he in 
ecizing onit? If he has the legal power at 
present to seize on it, why does he propose 
a Bill to legalize his doing so? If it was 
thought that Irish people ought to pay a 
part of the expense of the constabulary, it 
would have been much better for the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer to propose to levy | 


a tax for the purpose. He believed that 
the accumulated fund amounted to £67,400, 
and that the interest would not do more 
than supplement the fees required for pay- 
ment of the petty sessional clerks, and there- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman can receive no 
more than the amount which he will have 
to pay. Then what is the use of transfer- 
ring the fund to the Consolidated Fund, 
unless he ceased to pay the petty sessions’ 
clerks out of it, then additional local taxa- 
tion must be imposed ? He saw objections to 
petty sessional clerks being paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, which would throw 
much additional labour on the Treasury 
and any central authority. Why not leave 
a local fund for local purposes to be ma- 
naged as at present in Ireland? Were the 
petty sessional clerks paid as proposed by 
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asked why Irish petty sessions’ clerks were | rity ; if not, he should move a clause in 
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to be paid from the Consolidated Fund ? No 
Irish Member could defend it as the fact of 
the fund from which they derived the claim 
having been transferred to it would soon be 
forgotten. He felt sure that English coun- 
try gentlemen would not sanction the prin- 
ciple of making up a deficient revenue from 
county rates, and therefore he moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.’’—( Generali Dunne.) 


Mr. GREGORY said, he could assure 
the House that the objection which had 
been raised against this Bill was a sound 
one. The right hon. Gentleman, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, assuming 
that a portion of the sums received for 
fines and penalties in Ireland had always 
been appropriated to the payment of the 
constabulary, contended that, as those pay- 
ments were now made out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, he was justified in introducing 
this Bill to transfer this £67,000 to that 
fund. The assumption of the right hon. 
Gentleman was, however, entirely without 
foundation. It was clear from various Acts 
of Parliament that from 1827 to 1850 these 
fines and penalties were applicable to the 
support of local charitable institutions, and 
it was not until the latter year that they 
were declared applicable to the payment of 
the salaries of clerks of petty sessions. If 
words were introduced into the Bill pro- 
viding that the interest of these £67,000 
should for the future be applicable to the 
payment of the salaries of the petty ses- 
sions’ clerks in Ireland, he would withdraw 
his opposition, otherwise he trusted that 
the House would acknowledge that there 
were exceedingly good grounds for resist- 
ing the measure. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he wished to 
point out to both English and Irish Mem- 
bers that if this sum of £67,000 were to 
be absorbed, the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman would amount to this—that 
hereafter the charges for the petty ses- 
sions’ clerks in Freland would have to be 
borne by the National Exchequer. 

Mr. REARDEN said, that the House 
by sanctioning the proposal of the Govern- 
ment would be pauperizing 452 gentlemen 
and their families. He trusted the House 
would mark its sense of this very petty 
Bill by rejecting it by a very large majo- 
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Committee to meet the case of the petty” 


sessions’ clerks. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the £67,000 was a fund, the whole 
of which was in existence before the Act 
of 1858 was passed, and the complica- 
tions which had ensued had rendered 
legislation necessary. In 1836 the ex- 
penses of the constabulary were charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund, one-half of 
the amount to be repaid by the counties. 
It was subsequently provided that the Lord 
Lieutenant, if he thought fit, might direct 
the money received from fees and penalties 
to be applied partly towards the support of 
hospitals and other local charities, and 
partly towards a loan fund Board, and 
partly to the reduction of the county bur- 
dens. If, under that and subsequent Acts, 
the Lord Lieutenant had neglected to di- 
rect the payment of the money to these 
particular institutions, the money would 
at once have belonged to the Consolidated 
Fund. For a long number of years sums 
of money which ought under these Acts to 
have been paid into the Consolidated Fund 
had, instead of being so treated, been al- 
lowed to accumulate, and in 1853 they 
were invested. The Bill only proposed to 
do that which ought to have been done in 
former years—to pay over these sums of 
money to the Consolidated Fund, of which 
they rightly formed a portion. 

Sin PATRICK O’BRIEN said, if there 
was no question as to the legal operation 
of the Acts which had been referred to, 
what, he would ask, was the object of this 
Bill? He regretted to see such a Bill as 
this proposed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who professed such a desire to promote the 
material interests of Ireland. The passing 
of this Bill would throw all the counties of 
Ireland into confusion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the preamble of 
this Bill laid down a principle to which he 
could not assent, because it laid down a 
principle that might be prejudicially ap- 
plied in the future. They should beware 
how they approved a principle which might 
lay the foundation for depriving the Irish 
people of the right of applying any monies 
in excess for local purposes in the future. 
The principle laid down in the Preamble 
was very objectionable if it were to be ap- 
plied in its width, and he would remind 
hon. Gentlemen that the same principle, if 
sanctioned, might be applied to all the 
counties of England. 

Mr. LAWSON thought that this Bill 
ought not to be allowed to pass in its 
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present shape. The destination of this 
fund was expressly provided for by the 
Act of 1858, which was introduced by the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland. This 
Bill completely ignored the existence of 
that Act without repealing it. All the 
right hon. Gentleman did was to provide 
for the pensions of the present holders of 
these offices; but to be consistent he 
should carry legislation further. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
not press the Bill to a division, but would 
re-consider it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that with respect to the ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), if 
the Preamble were faulty it might be 
amended in Committee. He held that the 
money with which they were called to deal 
had been forfeited to the Crown under the 
Civil List Act. With regard to the Act 
of 1858, he believed all that was given 
was the fund arising out of the accumula- 
tion of future fines. This Bill did nothing 
which affected them; but it sought to 
apply the accumulated fines, which con- 
stituted a surplus balance in the hands of 
the Receiver-General, between 1852 and 
1858. When the case was submitted to 
the Law Officers for England and Ireland, 
the fullest opportunity was given to make 
out a case against the transfer of this fund 
to the Consolidated Fund, and it was their 
unanimous opinion that it ought to be so 
transferred. He believed it was very ques- 
tionable whether legislation was really 
wanted, and whether the money might 
not have been transferred under the Civil 
Service Act, and it was only for the pur- 
pose of preventing doubt that the Bill was 
introduced. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that while he 
entirely agreed with the object of the Bill, 
the state of the question had not been fully 
explained, and he would do so without dis- 
cussing dry interpretations of Acts. The 
fact is that the clerks of petty sessions in 
Ireland were paid in a peculiar manner. 
They received their salaries not out of the 
Votes of Parliament, but out of the pro- 
ceeds of the stamps they sold ; and if they 
did not sell enough for their salaries, the 
difference was made up out of this fund. 
On this fund their gratuities and super- 
avnuations were also charged by the Lord 
Lieutenant. What was the common-sense 
course of dealing with this question? It 
was to abolish the absurd system of paying 
salaries out of stamps, and to pay these 
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gentlemen directly out of the Votes of that 
House. He suggested that the Bill should 
be withdrawn, and that another Bil! should 
be introduced charging the salaries, super- 
anpuations, and gratuities on the Votes of 
Parliament, in the usual way. There 
would then be no objection to paying the 
fund into the Exchequer. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was very good, 
if viewed in a certain light; but they 
knew, practically speaking, that when they 
had before them something with which the 
House ought to deal, it was much better to 
deal with it at once. All the labours of 
the Public Monies Committee, and all the 
attempts the House had been making for 
several years to get the public accounts 
into an intelligible position, would, in a 
certain degree, be defeated if there was 
opposition to Bills of this description. 
There was not the slightest doubt that this 
large sum was due to the Consolidated 
Fund, and ought to be paid to it. With 
regard to any legal claims on the fund, they 
were perfectly ready to meet them in Com- 
mittee, and if the Bill so dealt with passed 
it would effect a great improvement, and 
be in complete accordance with all the 
steps the House had taken in deference to 
the recommendations of the Public Monies 
Committee. He therefore trusted the 
House would agree to the second reading. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he should vote 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
notwithstanding the appeal of the First 
Lord of the Treasury to the Report of the 
Public Monies Committee; and he did so 
in deference to the authority of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) who acted as 
Chairman of that Committee. He believed 
that this was the single exception to the 
uniform course which the House had pur- 
sued with regard to payments of this kind; 
and he thought that it was the duty of 
the Government, when a case of this kind 
arose, to bring forward a measure to deal 
with the Aet of 1858, by repealing any 
exceptional provision, and deal with these 
funds upon the footing on which other 
funds were dealt with. 

Mr. 0’BEIRNE said, he had hoped that 
the House would have received more infor- 
mation on the matter aso the state of the 
law. They ought to know to what fund 
this money legally belonged. He could 
now understand the nature of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s appeal as to the impor- 
tant business that had to come on. He 
thought that this was not a happy inaugu- 
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ration of the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment, to begin with an Act which he must 
call one of Irish spoliation. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now ’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put of for six months. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—REPRESEN- 
TATION OF THE PEOPLE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bu 29.] 

( The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir James Fergusson.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. HADFIELD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose had given notice of 
a Motion that was to be proposed on going 
into the discussion in Committee, but 
he did not consider that satisfactory. 
He objected to the Bill because it con- 
tained a principle to which he strongly 
objected, and which principle he thought 
ought not to be agreed to—sud silentio. 
He alluded to the proposition to increase 
the number of Members of the House. 
This was a thing which had never been 
attempted since the Union with Ireland, 
and he did not know for how long before. 
The House should consider whether they 
were prepared on every emergency to in- 
crease the number of Members—a number 
which, in his judgment was already suffi- 
ciently large. He thought that the United 
Kingdom ought to be treated as one entire 
community in regard to policy and legisla- 
tion, and not dealt with in this exceptional 
manner. He was anxious to do justice to 
Scotland in the representation; but he 
would do it, not by increasing the total 
number of Members in the House, but by 
getting rid of the small boroughs in Eng- 
land which represented no interest, agricul- 
tural or commercial, and were in reality 
bought and sold. He felt bound to take 
the sense of the House upon the question, 
whether the number of Members in the 
House should be increased. 

Mr. REARDEN seconded the Amend- 
ment, 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months,” —(Mr. Hadfield.) 


Sir WILLIAM SCOTT said, that the 
proposition to give additional Members to 
Scotland was not unaccompanied with the 
suspicion of interested motives; for no 
pains had been taken to conceal that the 
purpose was to separate the large and 
thriving towns from the counties in which 
they were situated. In some boroughs 
the constituencies which were small already 
were to become “ beautifully less,’ for 
they would be diminished by one-half, and 
this proportion was to be added to consti- 
tuencies which were already large enough. 
Tle was quite prepared to extend the fran- 
chise to working men in towns, so that 
they might have their fair share in the 
choice of Members. He tendered his 
thanks to the First Lord of the Treasury 
for his cordial recognition of the just claims 
of Scotland ; but regarded the provisions 
of the Bill as inadequate, though he should 
be disposed, by way of compromise, to ac- 
cept the Government proposal if three ad- 
ditional Members were added. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
did not understand the course taken by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Hadfield). He talked about jus- 
tice to Scotland. He spoke in terms of 
affection of Scotland, and yet he proposed 
to vote against that Bill, which certainly 
did most inadequate justice to Scotland, 
but which was at any rate one step in the 
right direction. He differed from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who, on a recent occa- 
sion, when that Bill was produced, ex- 
pressed their intention to vote against it 
because it only gave seven Members. He 
perfectly agreed that seven Members were 
most inadequate, because by every calcu- 
lation they could arrive at, by comparing 
the revenue and the population of Scot- 
land with the rest of the kingdom, they 
must come to the conelusion that Scotland 
ought to have at least twenty-five more 
Members. [An hon. Member: Fifteen. ] 
At the time of the Union, the question as 
to the namber of Members which Scotland 
ought to possess was very fully taken into 
consideration, and every attempt was made 
to render the proportion of Members com- 
mensurate with that of the population. In 
the Reform Bill of 1832 the principle was 
laid down that representation should vary 
with revenue and population. At the time 
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Reform— 


of the Union Scotland paid only one- 
fortieth of the revenue of the United King- 
dom. Now she paid one-fifth. Certainly 
Scotland was entitled to twenty-five addi- 
tional Members, and he regretted that in 
introducing the Bill the Government had 
not given more effect to her claims. If we 
wanted a complete union between the two 
countries, why should not the Government 
and Parliament take care to give Scotland 
an adequate representation? There were 
twenty-two boroughs in England, with an 
aggregate population of 113,000, and they 
returned twenty-two Members, whereas 
Lanark, which, without Glasgow, had up- 
wards of 200,000, had but one Member 
at present, and which, with Glasgow, had 
nearly 800,000, and would have even under 
this Bill only five Members. It had been 
said that the Scotch Members looked after 
the interests of Scotland, and that Scot- 
land obtained every advantage which could 
arise from the sympathy of its representa- 
tives; but was that the case? Ireland 
contributed £6,000,000 annually to the 
Imperial revenue, and Scotland contri- 
buted £8,400,000. What proportion did 
each of the two countries receive back ? 
Taking the Estimates of last year he found 
that Ireland received back no less than 
£1,740,000, while Scotland got back only 
£262,000, which sum included the misera- 
ble amount of £1,800 allowed for Holy- 
rood. He did not think those figures bore 
out the impression so commonly entertained 
that the Scotch Members took peculiarly 
good care of their own interests. When 
a measure was being framed which might 
have to last for many generations, he 
thought it a matter of regret that these 
things should not have been considered. 
However, bearing in mind the old maxim 
that “one must not look a gift horse in 
the mouth,’’ he thought it would be very 
unwise of the Scotch Members to throw 
out the Bill. He did not think there was 
the remotest chance of obtaining the con- 
sent of the English Members to a proper 
increase of the numbers of the Scotch 
Members. Any such proposal would meet 
with violent opposition. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen cheered, and there was no 
doubt that they expressed the feeling of 
Members for small English boroughs on 
both sides of the House. The Government 
should have fixed the number, so as to form 
the basis of a real union between the two 
countries, and he would appeal to them 
whether there was not some chance of their 
altering it now. But he implored the 
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Scotch Members on the Liberal side not 
to throw out the Bill if they could not get 
a better, because English Members would 
not meet their views, and they might be 
left without even the modicum of seven 
additional Members now offered. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, it was not his 
intenticn to allow the second reading of this 
Bill to go to a vote without a full discussion 
of this question of Scotch Reform, for he 
meant to criticize the subject of Reform 
in general, and this Bill in particular; 
and he might as well tell the House that 
his criticism should not be a laudatory one. 
But he would support this Bill, though he 
disliked it, because he felt it was an abso- 
lute necessity. He was an advocate for 
large and comprehensive measures of Re- 
form and social progress; but he had not 
been sufficiently ‘* educated ’’ in the science 
of Reform to be enamoured with household 
suffrage, and, not being so enamoured with 
household suffrage, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he disliked the Bill. But, as 
he before observed, he looked upon this 
measure as a necessity; for, in point of 
fact, it was neither more nor less than the 
necessary supplement to the much larger 
measure which was passed for England 
last year. The main object of the Bill was 
to assimilate, as far as circumstances would 
permit, the right of voting in Scotland to 
that which was hereafter to prevail in Eng- 
land. South of the Tweed they were to 
have household suffrage in towns and bo- 
roughs modified or controlled by the per- 
sonal payment of rates. In Scotland, 
therefore, it was proposed that they should 
have household suffrage also; but as near 
as possible, in his judgment, household 
suffrage pure and simple. Looking at it 
as they might this was a great jump down- 
ward. Ile should not call it a ‘‘leap in 
the dark,” as more than enough use had 
been made of that unfortunate expression. 
But he said it was a change which the edu- 
cated portion of the country did not require, 
and which no political exigencies of last 
year demanded. It was a change which 
would be sullenly and sulkily acquiesced in 
in Scotland by the £10 constituency, 
which had been brought into existence by 
the Act of 1832. And it would be sullenly 
and sulkily acquiesced in by them, simply 
because they could not help themselves. 
And why could they not help themselves ? 
Because they were deserted by the Leaders 
of the factions that gathered on both sides 
of the House. He had no doubt that in 
that House the Scotch Bill for Reform 
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would be pressed forward with a good deal 
of that sham zeal and mock alacrity with 
which the Bill of last year was passed. He 
used those words advisedly, because what- 
ever hon.Gentlemen opposite might say upon 
the hustings whilst * starring” it through 
the provinces—telling their admirers that 
the Bill was an excellent one, that they had 
had a good share in the framing of it, and 
that its only fault was it did not go far 
enough—he put no faith in these pro- 
fessions, believing that not one in ten of 
these hon. Gentlemen cordially approved in 
this jump downwards when the measure 
was first introduced ; and that not one in 
ten of them really thought that this series 
of Reform Bills would give them a Parlia- 
ment more fitted to legislate for the United 
Kingdom than the present one. He was 
of opinion that not one in ten of them 
thought that the assemblage of Gentlemen 
in this House in 1869 would be more dis- 
posed to legislate and co-operate cordially, 
or to act harmoniously together for the 
public good than the present House of 
Commons. Nine years’ experience of Par- 
liamentary life satisfied him of this fact— 
that there was no phase of human existence 
in which there was so much insincerity 
as in politics; and insincerity and party 
trickery appeared to culminate when they 
were discussing in this House Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

But as regarded this particular Bill of 
Reform, the first point he wished to look 
at and discuss was this, how would house- 
hold suffrage—to which this country was 
about to be subjected— answer in Scot- 
land? Would it act well or ill? He con- 
fessed he thought it would act very badly. 
To illustrate his argument he would take 
the two largest cities in Scotland, and see 
how it would act in them. In the first 
place, he would take Glasgow, the com- 
mercial capital of Scotland, as an example. 
It was the second city in importance in the 
British Empire. Now Glasgow, by the Act 
of 1832, had a £10 constituency of 14,000; 
but that constituency, having increased 
with the growth of the town, was now 
20,000. A constituency of 20,000 voters 
was a very large one, not easily managed, 
and sometimes disposed to run riot. But 
the city of Glasgow, even with that large 
constituency, had for the most part con- 
trived to be well and creditably represented 
in the House of Commons. How would it 
fare under this Bill? There would be an 
addition of 30,000 or 40,000 electors of a 
lower class than Glasgow had at present. 
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Now, a constituency of 60,000—for the city | He increased its constituency largely by 
was not to be divided into wards—was a that Act, but he did not improve it, as he 
monster constituency ; and in his judgment very soon found to his cost. Now, the city 
this monstrous constituency would prove a of Edinburgh—and he said it to its eredit— 
gigantic nuisance. He spoke the opinion, | during the twenty-five years from the pass- 
he believed, of every man of education, in- | ing of the Reform Act of 1832 had re- 
telligence, and position he had ever con- | turned to this House a greater number of 
versed with in Glasgow, whether Whig, | men eminent in literature, in politics, and 
Radical, or Conservative, when he said that in station, than any other city in the 
this would be a great change for the worse. | British Empire. It had returned Francis 
The senior Member for the city of Glas- | Jeffrey, afterwards Lord Jeffrey, and the 
gow, whom they all knew, and whom he name of Francis Jeffrey will long be held in 
knew very well, for he was one of his own | grateful memory by the legal and literary 
constituents, might possibly be returned’ circles of Scotland. Edinburgh returned 
again for that city under this Bill, because Mr. James Abercrombie, who sat as Speaker 
he did his best to have the measure passed | of the House of Commons, and was sub- 
through Parliament. That hon. Gentle-| sequently created a Peer by the title of 
man was one of the celebrated “‘ Tea party” | Lord Dunfermline ; plain John Campbell, 
who supported the Reform Bill, and what | afterwards Lord Campbell, was sent to the 
was more to his credit he openly avowed | House of Commons by Edinburgh, raised 
those opinions in the House which he ex- | to the highest legal office in England, and 
pressed in the Tea-room. But, without en-| who died a few years ago full of years 
deavouring to prophesy who would be re-/| and of honours, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
turned, he (Mr. Smollett) would venture to land ; Thomas Babington Macaulay, after- 
say that, after the first General Election | wards Lord Macaulay, was more than once 
under this Reform Bill—after the people | returned for this city ; and in more mo- 
had had time to know their strength, and |dern times Edinburgh was represented 
to combine — there was not the smallest|by men eminent for talent and good 
chance that the city of Glasgow, with all | social position, The constituency of Edin- 
its great commercial, monetary, and manu- | burgh by this Bill would be increased by 
facturing interests, would be so well re-| at least 9,000 electors of a lower and less 
presented by three Gentlemen returned bya | educated class than at present existed. 
household suffrage constituency as it had | Well, what good would that do for Edin- 
been by the two Members chosen by the; burgh? He believed he spoke the uni- 
£10 constituency of the Act of 1832.| versal voice of all men of education and 
And he would say that with the full and) intelligence in Edinburgh when he said it 
perfect recollection that the lower class of | was their impression that upon the passage 
the £10 voters at Glasgow, had, on one) 





| of this Bill the days when men of eminence 
occasion at least, when aided by the pub- | and of station were elected as representa- 
licans, who were a numerous body, thrown | tives of the capital of Scotland would have 
out from the representation of that city, | passed away and would never return. This 
Mr. John Dennistoun, one of their best | city, the representation of which had hither- 
and ablest citizens, and elected in his place | to been regarded as an object of ambition 
a total stranger, whose subsequent career | by the great men to whom he had referred, 
did that city no service. But all consti-| would in future be represented by prosperous 
tuencies were liable to err, and the consti-| tradesmen, by local orators in the Town 
tuency of Glasgow on the occasion referred | Council, or possibly by men who had made 
to chose their new candidate, Mr. John /| their fortunes as speculators or contractors 
Macgregor, under the belief that he was/|in lines of railway. These were the types 
the future Chancellor of the Exchequer in | of men whom, it was expected, the citizens 
England. of Edinburgh would afterwards honour by 
He (Mr. Smollett) would now say a word | their selection. And, knowing these facts, 
about Edinburgh, the ancient capital of Scot-| he was not wrong in the conclusion to 
land, and the romantic town of Sir Walter | which he had come, which was this—that 
Seott. The city of Edinburgh, after the | the Bill entitled a Bill to amend the Re- 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, had a| presentation of Scotland, was really a Bill 
constituency of 7,000 electors, which num- | to degrade the representation, in so far as 
ber was increased to 9,000 by a Bill passed | the great cities and towns in Scotland 
in1856, at the instance of the present Dean | were concerned. 
of Faculty, the junior Member for the city.} And now about the county franchise. 
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The county franchise in Scotland was to 
be subjected to considerable changes ; but 
those were changes which were inevitable, 
and to which no one probably would ob- 
ject. There was to be a reduction of the 
occupation franchise in Scotland, as in 
England, from a £50 occupation to] a 
£12 rating. This, of course, would give 
a very great addition to the urban ele- 
ment in counties. It would give no ad- 
dition whatever to the rural element in 
Scotch counties. The reason was this. 
There were very few occupants of land in 
the Lowland counties of Scotland, which 
embraced all the wealth of the country un- 
der £50, and the number was becoming 
smaller year by year. The effect, there- 
fore, of this reduction would be largely to 
increase the urban element in counties. 
But he did not object to that at all; be- 
cause when they saw that the occupant of 
the meanest hovel in some of the boroughs 
was to receive the franchise no one would 
object to the occupant of a £12 house 
being entitled to a vote when residing in a 
county. Then there was to be a reduction 
of the property qualification in Scotland, 
from £10 to £5. That, of course, they 
must submit to. That provision would 
have the effect also of enormously increas- 
ing the urban element in Scotch counties ; 
and in most of the Lowland counties in 
Scotland that element preponderated im- 
mensely at this time. Now, when a Bill 
of this nature was brought in and pressed 
upon them, one to enlarge the urban ele- 
ment in counties, justice required that in 
some places, at least where it could be 
done properly, an opportunity should be 
taken to eliminate some of the large towns 
in Scotland from the counties. That had 
been done largely in England, under the 
Bill of last year, and it had been carried 
out to a great extent. The way to do 
that in regard to Scotland was, of course, 
to strike out some of the small and incon- 
siderable towns from the existing groups, 
which ought never to have been retained 
there, and to place in lieu of them some 
of the larger towns that had grown into 
importance. If that had been done wisely, 
fairly, and cireumspectly, this Bill would 
pass without a demur. But this part of 
the Bill had been handled by its framers 
in a very clumsy and inadequate manner. 
Instead of doing that to which he had re- 
ferred, they had mixed up a lot of small 
and decayed towns in boroughs, and some 
of the larger towns they had grouped to- 
gether, as in the Coatbridge group in La- 
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narkshire, in an extraordinary and repre- 
hensible manner. He thought that this 
portion of the Bill must be altogether re- 
modelled ; and, if not remodelled by the 
Ministers, he thought that when they got 
into Committee the House ought to take 
that portion of the measure into their own 
hands. The right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie), a day or two ago, stated 
that he did not know who had the command 
of a majority in this House. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury had a ma- 
jority, or whether the Leader on his 
own side could lead the majority. He 
(Mr. Smollett) was not going to discuss 
that question ; but in his humble judgment 
the advanced Liberal party in that House 
was, as far as regarded Reform matters, 
master of the situation. They had shown 
themselves to be in this position in the dis- 
cussion of last year over and over again. 
If this party, then, should take the re- 
distribution of seats into their own hands, 
they would, with very little trouble, make 
short work of the great Conservative mi- 
nority in Scotland. They could easily, 
by a very slight manipulation, make the 
whole representative body in Scotland of 
one uniform hue, the uniform being blue 
and buff above, and democratic red be- 
low. He had no doubt that such would 
be the consequences of this Bill, for they 
knew the concessions which the Ministers 
would be willing to make, in order to 
have the credit of passing a measure of 
this sort through the present House of 
Commons —a House, by-the-by, which 
was brought together by Lord Palmerston 
for far different purposes. He believed 
that the end of all this would be that in 
two or three months, when tlie Bill emerged 
from the Committee, it would be in such a 
condition that the Conservative interest in 
Scotland would not be in a position to re- 
turn more than one or two Members for 
counties to that House, and that was not 
a consummation for which he could thank 
the Ministerial front Bench. 

Having now criticized ail the salient fea- 
tures of the Seotch Reform Bill he should 
only say in conclusion that he should sup- 
port this Bill as an inevitable necessity. 
The observations he had made, if the House 
had listened to them, would serve to show 
that he was not one of those Gentlemen— 
simple-minded souls !—who look upon the 
settlement of Reform as a great Conserva- 
tive triumph; but, at the same time, he 
begged emphatically to disclaim any sym- 
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pathy with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne, or noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House, who constantly repre- 
sented in the discussions of last year, that 
the Bill for household suffrage in towns 
and boroughs is a Bill calculated to be 
dangerous to the monarchy, and likely 
to be subversive of the Constitution. He 
entertained no such fears, though he ad- 
mitted it would transfer largely political 
power from the more wealthy and well 
educated of the middle classes to a much 
more poorer and less educated class below 
them. In the next and following Parlia- 
ments they would have a great many Mem- 
bers who were largely connected with the 
landed interest, they would have a large 
number of elderly gentlemen as at present, 
who had made their money in trade, manu- 
factures, and commerce. To those, no 
doubt, would be added a few men belonging 
to the working classes—and in his opinion 
the fewer they were the better it would be 
for themselves—for he believed that if any 
number were returned to this House, unless 
they adopted one of the principles of the 
Charter, the payment of Members, they 
would soon find themselves as much out 
of their element in the House of Commons, 
as they would feel out of place if asked 
to dance a polka at the Court of the Queen 
of the Saxons. They would, no doubt, have 


some representatives returned by members | 
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of trades unions, and possibly paid by their 
funds—men of the Broadhead stamp of 
mind—so popular in Sheffield, and men 
whom it would be disagreeable to argue 
with, and perhaps dangerous to thwart. 
If household suffrage were extended to 
Ireland, and forty new Members added to 
that country, as one of her sapient Mem- 
bers had proposed, then in his opinion they 
would have a very curious lot of represen- 
tatives from Ireland—men who would be 
likely to be tinged with Fenian sympathies. 
He should not be surprised to find one or 
two “ black diamonds ” sent from Scotland 
to represent the interests of those who 
earned their wages by working under- 
ground. The whole assembly would form 
a compound which, in his opinion, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to manage. The 
labours of the Leader of the House, al- 
ready sufficiently arduous, already requir- 
ing an amount of tact, judgment, and 
discretion which few of them possessed 
would hereafter be enormously enhanced. 
When this Bill became the law of the 
land, the corrupt influence of money would 
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begin to be felt in that House, The ex- 
penses of contested elections would be 
largely increased, and the consequence 
would be that men of small fortunes—men 
like himself, whose pockets were not lined 
with bank-notes—would have to give way 
and retire from the House. ~Those were 
some of the evils—not that his exclusion 
would be one—but what he had enumerated 
would be some of the small evils which 
would arise from the passing of the Bill. 
They were small mischiefs, and would not, 
he thought, overthrow the British Consti- 
tution. No doubt the sentiments which 
he had expressed were distasteful to a 
large number of Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House ; but he believed they were 
largely shared by hon. Members, and par- 
ticularly those who sat on the front Oppo- 
sition Benches. If proof of that be needed, 
he had only to refer to the scene that took 
place in that House last July, when the 
English Reform Bill was read a third time. 
What was that scene remarkable for? It 
was remarkable from the fact that not 
one of those who had sat in the Cabinet of 
Lord Palmerston and Earl Ressell — nor 
any of Her Majesty’s present Advisers, 
with the single exception of their mouth- 
piece, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bucks—thought fit to take part 
in that debate. They shirked the discus- 
sion and skulked away without express- 
ing one word of satisfaction at the final 


Bill the most momentous in its conse- 
quences of any measure that had passed 
the House for the last century. But, 
though they said nothing, their expressive 
silence, their rueful and lugubrious looks 
—for he sat opposite to them—sufficiently 
showed, and eloquently told, what little 
satisfaction they felt in the final success 
of the measure, to amend and modify and 
render which acceptable to the people of 
England, they had been pretending to 
cudgel their brains, and that not ineffec- 
tually, for the three or four preceding 
months, If, however, they entertained any 
satisfaction at the passing of the Bill, they 
had a curious way of showing it. What- 
ever joy and satisfaction they felt at the 
passing of that measure he should feel 
when this Scotch Bill was declared to be 
the law of the land—not one atom more or 
one fraction less. That was his contribu- 
tion to the Seotch Reform Bill. 

Mr, M‘LAREN said, he took the liberty 
on the first reading of the Bill to point 
out some of its defects in regard to the 
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distribution of seats and taking small 
towns out of counties, and he would there- 
fore not speak upon that point now. But 
there were other points in the Bill which 
were equally objectionable, and he would 
confine his remarks to them. One of the 
most important parts of the present Bill 
which required amendment related to the 
rating for the poor and the payment of 
rates. When the proposal was made to 
abolish the payment of rates in England, 
he voted for it because he was satisfied 
that the principle of the proposal was cor- 
rect. It was then argued that the payment 
of rates was always required in England ; 
but in Scotland the payment of rates was 
not now required, and the payment of 
rates never was required either in boroughs 
or in counties. He therefore could not 
see why it should now be required for the 
first time, The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire told them 
when he introduced his plan of Reform 
that one of its principles was that it dis- 
franchised no one; but if they would ex- 
amine the details of this measure, he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) thought it would appear that 
practically it operated to a considerable ex- 
tent as a disfranchisement Bill. There were 
three clauses altogether in the Bill which 
applied to the payment of rates. If he read 
these clauses wrong he hoped the learned 
Lord Advocate would set him right; but 
his reading of these clauses was, that pay- 
ment of rates was to apply, not merely to 
the new voters to be enfranchised, but also 
to the existing voters of £10 and upwards 
in boroughs, and to the existing county 
voters of £50 and upwards. If that were so 
it was clearly and palpably a disfranchis- 
ing measure, and it introduced a principle 
which never had been adopted in Seot- 
land. If the contrary were the case, and 
if it was intended that the payment of 
rates was only to apply to the house- 
holder under £10, he would ask the house 
to look at the consequences of that dis- 
tinction. The rich man was not required 
to pay the rates in order to get on the roll, 
but the poor man was required to do so. 
Such a provision was, therefore, most ob- 
jectionable, and there was no necessity for 
it. Payment of rates had hitherto never 
been insisted on in Scotland. Some time 
ago he moved for a Return, in order to show 
the state of matters in Edinburgh. That 
Return had been printed, and was last 
week laid upon the table. If the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) 
had read it, he (Mr. M‘Laren) thought 
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his horror would have greatly increased, 
for he would have found that the con- 
stituency of Edinburgh, instead of being 
increased by 9,000 as he alleged, would 
be increased by nearly 18,000. Of this 
number 16,000 were rated under £10, 
and while 15,000 of these paid the rate, 
in 4,000 other cases, under £4 of real 
rent, the local authorities did not think it 
worth while to lay on the rate, because the 
expense of enforcing it would amount to 
more than they would recover. The pay- 
ment of rates was a smaller matter among 
the poorer classes of Scotland than among 
those of England. The average rate for 
Scotland did not amount to more than 1s. 6d. 
in the pound, of which the landlordpaid 
one-half, and for a house rented at £3 the 
occupier would only be called upon to pay 
2s. 3d. For these reasons he thought the 
payment of rates should not be insisted 
upon, and he thought the whole Bill in that 
respect should be re-modelled. Then there 
was another class of objections which re- 
lated to the joint tenants and occupiers, 
and to joint owners, life-renters and parties 
not being infeft. In many instances sham 
voters had been put on the roll who had 
no real interest in the county, in violation, 
perhaps not of the letter, but certainly of 
the spirit of the law. In England, with its 
large counties, if a few hundred voters were 
put on the roll in this way it did not 
signify much. But let them look at the 
size of some of the Scotch counties. There 
were three counties, the populations of 
which, exclusive of the Royal burghs within 
them, was as follows :—Peebles, 9,363 ; 
Bute (exclusive of Rothsay), 9,209; and 
Selkirk, 6,854. There was a party in 
Edinburgh, chiefly Edinburgh lawyers, 
who formed a sort of flying squadron, and 
went round the country getting themselves 
registered for various counties, with which 
they were in no way connected, on nomi- 
nal qualifications, by which means they 
were enabled to carry an election, although 
they had no real interest in the county. 
Now, whatever might be done in the large 
counties of England, he thought that in 
the small counties in Scotland residence 
should be made imperative, and that no 
man, whether owner or occupier, should be 
allowed to vote unless he were resident in 
the county. There was a remarkable in- 
stance which occurred lately in the county 
of Renfrew. In that county a party of 
thirty-two gentlemen bought a block of 
buildings, for which they professed to have 
paid a large sum of money, but they 
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borrowed it all except £26 for each of 
the thirty-two claimants. By paying that 
sum they gota conveyance to the property, 
giving security over it for the balance, and 
when the case came before the Court, on 
an objection that each claimant had not 
aclear annual interest of £10 in the pro- 
perty as required by the Scotch Reform 
Act, the Revising Barrister was obliged to 
admit them on the roll. Some of the 
gentlemen were resident in Edinburgh. 
One of them resided at Carlisle, and others 
were scattered all over the country ; but 
very few of them belonged to the county 
itself. He was delighted to see that in the 
present Bill the Lord-Advoeate had intro- 
duced a clause which would prevent those 
persons in future from obtaining votes. 
He referred to the 13th clause, which re- 
quired the interest of borrowed money to 
be deducted from the rental before the £5 
net rental was shown. Now, if the interest 
of the bonds were deducted in the case of 
the thirty-two Renfrewshire voters there 
would not be 20s. of income to each from 
the property. He had named the population 
of three little counties. At the time of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, three burghs, 
which had been Royal burghs for 600 
years, were taken out of their position as 
burghs and made part and parcel of the 
counties for political purposes. But the 
people of these burghs had no real power 
—he meant the occupiers of houses—in- 
asmuch as the franchise was a £50 oc- 
cupancy. He was talking some time ago 
to a gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Peebles, who told him that, although the 
burgh of Peebles was included in the 
county of Peebles for the purpose of swel- 
ling up its nominal numbers, yet there was 
only one county voter in the burgh who 
voted in his character of occupier, and he 
was the keeper of the inn. Thus the only 
representative of the inhabitants was the 
innkeeper. Before going farther, he would 
entreat his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield)—who had made a 
Motion for the rejection of this Bill—not 
to persevere with that Motion. If he were 
to succeed, it would be a great calamity 
for Scotland, because they would have no 
Extended Franchise Bill this Session. If 
the distribution clauses were bad, as he 
held them to be, let them be thrown out ; 
if any clause was bad, let them reject it ; 
but by all means let the Bill pass to enlarge 
the franchise both for burghs and counties 
in Scotland. The hon. Gentleman might 
be satisfied not to press his Motion, as 
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there was a Notice on the Paper which 
would lead to the discussion of this subject 
at the proper time in Committee. He (Mr. 
M‘Laren) confessed that he would sooner 
be without the seven Members which the 
Bill gave to Scotland than take them in 
the manner they were now arranged, con- 
nected as they were with taking all the 
small towns out of the counties and adding 
them to burghs, without giving these 
burghs additional Members. He would 
not object to leave the number to the 
wisdom of the House, for there was no 
man in the House who did not believe 
that in the course of a very few years 
there would be a new Bill for the re-dis- 
tribution of seats. The logic of the 
Notices now on the Paper seemed to him 
to be this—that if Scotland did not get 
Members by taking them from England, 
Scotland ought not to get Members at all, 
and to this conclusion he could never 
assent. It was stated on a former oc- 
ceasion that this Bill simply followed up 
the principles of the Act of 1832, This 
was a very great mistake. The present 
Bill added eleven new burghs, but only 
gave one new burgh Member, without 
including Glasgow, for all these burghs. 
The Act of 1832 created thirteen burghs, 
but it distributed them in such a way, 
first by creating new constituencies with 
new Members, and then by giving ad- 
ditional Members to the existing large 
burghs, that after the thirteen burghs were 
added to the number which formerly existed, 
the grouped burghs were only sixty-six in 
place of sixty-five, which they were fixed 
at by the Act of Union; and besides, the 
population of the grouped burghs was di- 
minished by 300,000 by the Act of 1832. 
But the population of the grouped burghs 
would be largely increased under this Act. 
As he had said, there were thirteen burghs 
created by the Act of 1832 — Edinburgh 
which formerly had one Member, got two; 
Glasgow got two, Aberdeen one, Dundee 
one, and Perth one, making six in all. 
The towns which were not formally burghs, 
which were created burghs by the Act and 
got Members, were Paisley, which got one, 
and Greenock one. This disposed of the 
eight new Members ; but there was also a 
new group created which got a Member— 
namely, Leith, Musselburgh, and Porto- 
bello. That made practically nine, although 
there were only eight Members to dispose 
of, and to provide for this, the old groups 
were crushed together, so as to make one 
group fewer. There were thus thirteen 
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old groups after the passing of the Act! 
of 1832, instead of fourteen, which had | 
existed up to that date since the Act of 
Union. These principles were all to be 
changed by this Bill. Glasgow was for- 
merly grouped, as was Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and Perth, each of them having one-fourth 
of a Member, and their population at that 
time was about 300,000. They were taken 
out of their several groups in 1832. A great 
deal had been said about justice to Scotland 
as respects the number of Members, and 
various statements had been made as to 
the number Scotland ought to have. He 
was anxious to say a few words on that 
subject. He would hot have said a word 
on the subject of Ireland if it had not 
been for the Notice which stood upon the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Athlone (Mr. Rearden). His Amend- 
ment seemed designed to stop the way. He 
laid down three conditions, which he said 
should be fulfilled before Scotland was to 
get any Members. First, there should be 
equal electoral districts ; secondly, there 
should be 740 Members altogether, and, 
thirdly, Ireland should have forty addi- 
tional representatives. After these three 
things were done there would be no ob- 
jection, he thought, to discussing the re- 
quirements of Scotland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman arrived at his conclusions by mis- 
stating the populations in every instance. 
He understated the present population of 
England by 2,000,000, which made a differ- 
ence in his calculations of fifty Members. 
He understated the population of Scotland 
by 200,000, which would represent five 
Members ; and he overstated the population 
of Ireland by 300,000, making a difference 
of seven Members. When such inaccurate 
statements were made it was hardly neces- 
sary seriously to discuss the propositions 
based on them. There are various Re- 
turns respecting the number of Members 
Scotland should have, and they are all 
somewhat different, being for different 
years. Some were framed on the popula- 
tion, and others on the amount of Revenue, 
and one of these was incorrect, because the 
duties on spirits paid in Scotland and not 
consumed there were not deducted. The 
Return of 1867 was accurate in that re- 
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spect, and according to it Scotland should 
have seventy-eight Members, instead of 
fifty-three ; and, if they took the other 
Return of Population, they should have 
sixteen. He was quite willing to reduce 
the claim of twenty-five additional Mem- 





bers for Scotland to fifteen in present cir- 
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cumstances. Scotland was most certainly 
entitled to fifteen additional Members, and 
no man who wished Scotland to reap any 
effectuai advantage from a Reform Bill 
could say that less than that number ought 
to be given to her. The only objection he 
had ever heard stated to the accuracy of 
the Revenue Returns, was as to the quan- 
tity of sugar which pays duty in Scotland, 
and which is sent from that country to 
Ireland, thus giving Scotland an apparent 
advantage. This is quite true; but I 
will take as a set-off against that cor- 
rection the duty which Scotland pays upon 
other articles, of which England gets the 
benefit in the Revenue Returns. Take tea, 
for instance. I have a letter here from a 
wholesale dealer in Glasgow, who tells me 
that last year he paid duty in London on 
533,000 lbs. weight of tea consumed in 
Scotland ; and in Glasgow on 744,000 lbs., 
and that this year the quantity on which he 
will pay the duty in London, he says, will 
be very much larger. Thus, you have one 
man paying in London duty on more than 
500,000 lbs. of tea consumed in Scotland, 
which duty goes into the English Revenue. 
Duties on dried fruit, on wines, and various 
other articles, including loaf sugar—of 
which there is none made in Seotland— 
are paid in England for large quantities 
sent for consumption in Scotland. Again, 
many large mercantile houses in Scotland 
pay their income tax, through the special 
commissioners in London, which goes to 
the credit of the English Revenue Returns. 
I think, on these grounds, we have a fair 
claim to fifteen additional Members. He 
had heard it stated by way of objection 
that Lancashire had a better claim to addi- 
tional Members than Scotland ; but no one 
who looked into the facts could seriously 
argue that such was the case. The popu- 
lation of the county part of Lancashire was 
992,145, and that county had therefore one 
Member for every 124,000 of the popula- 
tion. But the four largest counties in Seot- 
land had a population of 555,004, or only 
one Member to 138,750. The county of 
Lanark has now, including its burghs, a 
population estimated at nearly 800,000 ; 
but it has, or rather will have, supposing 
this Bill to pass, not more than six Mem- 
bers. Lancashire, including its boroughs, 
has now thirty-three Members, and its 
population is about three and a half times 
that of Lanarkshire ; but if it was treated 
as Lanarkshire is proposed to be treated, 
it would have only twenty-one Members, 
or if Lanarkshire were as well treated as 
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Lancashire now is, it should have at least 
nine Members, in place of six. It is 
therefore, as you will see, obviously unfair 
to select Lancashire for comparison with 
Scotland as a whole. The comparison 
should be between the largest county in 
each Kingdom. But will those who speak 
of Lancashire let me take some of the 
towns in it, and compare them with towns 
in Scotland. Liverpool, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 450,000, has three Mem- 
bers ; Manchester, with a population of 
357,000, has three Members, and these 
will compare with Glasgow. But Black- 
burn, with a population of 63,000, has 
two Members; Bolton, with a population 
of 70,000, has two Members; Preston, 
with a population: of 82,000, has two 
Members ; Wigan, with a population of 
37,000, has two Members; and Lancaster, 
with a population of 16,000, had two Mem- 
bers, which it lost from being corrupt. The 
county and boroughs of Lancashire got eight 
new Members by the Reform Act of 1867. 
By the Reform Act of 1832 Lancashire got 
new Members as follows :—Ashton, with 
a population of 14,035, one Member ; 
Bolton, with a population of 19,140, one 
Member ; Rochdale, with a population of 
19,041, one Member ; Warrington, with a 
opulation of 18,184, one Member; and 

lackburn, with a population of 27,009, 
two Members. And Yorkshire got the fol- 
lowing new Members :—Halifax, with a 
population of 21,555, two Members; Hud- 
dersfield, with a population of 19,035, one 
Member; Wakefield, with a population of 
15,972, one Member; Whitby, with a popu- 
lation of 10,339, one Member; and Kendal, 
with a population of 11,577, one Member. 
The principle then, was to give one Mem- 
ber to boroughs under 20,000 inhabitants, 
and two Members to boroughs with over 
20,000 inhabitants. If the same principle 
were applied to Scotland, or even if we had 
Members in the present proportion of the 
towns I have enumerated, there would be 
a large increase in the number of the re- 
proenenete of that country. Members 

ave been given liberally to many towns 
in the North of England, but the liberality 
stops the moment you reach the Tweed or 
the Solway. Let me now turn to Scot- 
Jand for a few minutes. During the last 
Session, Darlington, with a population of 
16,901, and Middlesborough, with 23,356, 
were created boroughs. Dundee, with a 
ba ay of about 100,000, had but one 

ember; Aberdeen, with over 80,000, had 
only one Member. The Leith group of three 
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boroughs, with a population of nearly 
50,000, was represented by only one Mem- 
ber. He thought that nothing could be 
more unjust than such an arrangement, 
or than the manner in whieh Scotland had 
been compared with parts of England, as 
some Gentlemen had done. He thought 
they ought to take some of the larger 
grouped boroughs out of their groups, 
as was done in 1832, and constitute them 
separate boroughs; such, for instance, as 
Kilmarnock, which had a population of 
about 25,000; Arbroath, with a popula- 
tion of 19,000; and Dumfries, with a po- 
pulation of 15,000. Paisley, which, includ- 
ing two suburbs, had a population exceed- 
ing 50,000, was clearly entitled to two 
Members. Greenock, with the contiguous 
districts of Port Glasgow, and Gourock, 
containing together a population of about 
57,000, was entitled to two Members. He 
would not go further into the details of 
how this re-distribution of seats could be 
best accomplished, but would content him- 
self for the present with say:ng that in his 
opinion it ought to be done. He thought 
for all these reasons that the Bill ought to 
be largely re-modelled, and he hoped the 
learned Lord Advocate, who had charge 
of it, would consider these matters before 
the Bill went into Committee, and be pre- 
pared to state what concessions the Govern- 
ment was disposed to make. He would 
say a few words about the city which he 
had the honour to represent. He thought 
Edinburgh was entitled to three Members. 
Leeds and Birmingham had three Members, 
and he believed Dublin was about to get 
an additional Member. The Income Tax va- 
luation under Schedule A on which Edin- 
burgh paid was larger, than that of Leeds, 
Birmingham, or Dublin. Edinburgh was 
£1,549,000; Leeds, £804,000; Birming- 
ham, £1,394,000; and Dublin, £1,272,000. 
As to direct taxes, Edinburgh paid £90,500; 
Leeds, £53,100 ; Birmingham, £81,500; 
and Dublin, £54,000. The total of the 
Customs was £22,000,000, and the Cus- 
toms of Scotland amounted to £3,058,000, 
while those of Ireland were only£2,086,000. 
The Customs of Scotland amounted to one- 
seventh of those of the United Kingdom, 
while the population of Scotland was only 
about one-tenth of the population of the 
United Kingdom. The Customs of all 
England, excepting London and Liverpool 
and Bristol, amounted to £3,433,000, 
being little more than those of Scotland. 
As to special cases, the Customs paid at 
Leith were £480,000; at Newcastle, 
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£240,000 ; at Sunderland, £71,000 ; 
at Stockton, £79,000; at Hartlepool, 
£22,000; at North Shields, £30,000 ; 
at South Shields, £11,000 ; at Grimsby, 
£15,000; so that the Customs collected 
at Leith for the rich districts around, of 
which it was the port, exceeded the Cus- 
toms of all the ports on the Eastern 
Coast which he had named. Again, the 
Customs at Dundee were £75,000 ; and at 
Aberdeen, £76,000. There could be no 
better test of the wealth and civilization of 
a neighbourhood than the amount of Cus- 
toms collected at the port which supplied 
that neighbourhood with such taxed ar- 
ticles. At Greenock, including Port Glas- 
gow, the Customs were nearly £1,000,000 
a year, but he would not go into details 
respecting the Western ports. In conelu- 
sion, the hon. Gentleman expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member for Sheffield would 
not persevere with his Motion. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN: I do not agree with 
the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire, with 
respect to the effect to be produced by the 
reduction of the county occupation fran- 
chise, on the contrary, I think that the 
county occupancy franchise should be re- 
duced in Scotland as low as the burgh 
franchise. I cannot give my consent to 
the re-distribution scheme as proposed by 
the Government, The Government having 
decided that the numbers of the House 
may be increased, it makes, I think, com- 
paratively little difference whether the ad- 
ditional numbers be seven or ten; but I 
wish to say that the Government have 
given no sufficient reasons for having 
adopted the figure 7 as their basis of ope- 
ration, except that that was the number 
proposed by the late Government in their 
measure of Reform. It was not, to say 
the least of it, very creditable to the Go- 
vernment to wear the cast-off raiments of 
its predecessor. The late Government had 
good reason for fixing the number of ad- 
ditional members at seven, for they pro- 
posed to disfranchise the same number of 
small boroughs in England, and to give 
the vacant seats to Scotland; and they 
feared to imperil their measure by a larger 
disfranchisement. It would have been very 
easy for the learned Lord to have devised 
a new scheme of re-distribution, as the 
whole system of burgh representation in 
Scotland requires reformation. It is, I 
think, absurd to have towns taken from 
three different counties and bound together 
as one burgh; for often a member for one 
of these groups in Scotland finds himself 
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obliged to represent antagonistic interests. 
The learned Lord Advocate would have 
added considerably to his reputation if he 
had grappled with the subject with a single 
eye to the public interests, and quite re- 
gardless of party and of the claims of the 
present sitting Members. But while I 
make these strictures on the Bill, I am 
not one of those who will refuse, in 
a churlish spirit, the offers made by the 
Government. I am not satisfied with 
the number of additional representatives 
offered to Scotland, nor am I satisfied 
with the manner in which they are offered, 
but my great object is to get as many 
Members for Scotland as possible ; and, 
although I am adverse to any increase 
of the Members of this House, and would 
rather see them diminished than increased, 
and the additional Members obtained by 
the disfranchisement of the small boroughs 
in England, still that would be no con- 
sideration to the having an absolute in- 
crease of the representatives of Scotland. 
The question was, however, how this end 
was to be obtained? Two ways had been 
spoken of. Either by adopting the plan 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, which 
was to disfranchise some of the smaller 
burghs in England, or by adding to the 
numbers of the House. During the debate 
which took place upon the English Reform 
Bill last year, the House came to the con- 
clusion that the re-distribution scheme, as 
proposed by the Government, should be 
taken as a settlement of the question, and 
I think the House will stultify themselves 
by attempting to disturb that settlement, 
I cannot support any Resolution, in the 
present Parliament at least, which would 
have the effect of disturbing the arrange- 
ment so deliberately arrived at last year. 
With respect to the number of Members 
to be given, if we cannot obtain more than 
seven I shall accept that number as an in- 
stalment of justice, but, in Committee, I 
shall vote for any reasonable Amendment 
which may be made by the Gentlemen op- 
posite for giving additional Members to 
Scotland, and for improving the scheme of 
re-distribution. I shall have much plea- 
sure in voting for the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Cotonen SYKES presumed the hon, 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) would 
withdraw his Motion. He did not think he 
would get a single Scotch Member to vote 
with him. The lowering of the franchise 
was quite sufficient to make the Bill ac- 
ceptable to the Members for Scotland. He 
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had presented two petitions the other day | gow of one Member only, they felt it to be 


from Aberdeen, praying for an addition of 
fifteen Members to the Scotch Represen- 
tation, to which Scotland was entitled on 
the double ground of population and con- 
tribution to the public revenue. The pe- 
titioners prayed that non-residents in coun- 
ties should not be able to vote, and land- 
owners should have no power to make 
faggot votes: that the re-distribution of 
seats was most unjust to Scotland ; and 
the petitioners also prayed that all the 
clauses relating to the increase of Mem- 
bers, if limited to seven, and all the 
clauses relating to distribution, should be 
struck out of the Bill. The inhabitants of 
Aberdeen preferred trusting to the justice 
of anew Parliament to accepting the small 
additional representation now offered to 
Scotland ; and, seeing that ten English bo- 
roughs, each with a population of less than 
5,000, and with an aggregate population of 
half that of Aberdeen, enjoyed representa- 
tion, and sent ten Members to Parliament, 
the people of Aberdeen held themselves 
entitled to a second Member. 

Mr. GRAHAM said, he trusted that the 
hon. Member for Sheffield would withdraw 
his Amendment, as the Members for Scot- 
land would feel it to be very injurious to 
their interests if it were pressed to a divi- 
sion. He had no opposition to offer to the 
second reading of the Bill, though he could 
not allow that opportunity to pass without 
expressing his strong opinion that the Bill 
was very inadequate as to the increased 
amount of representation it gave, and very 
unsatisfactory with respect to its re-distri- 
bution scheme. They were quite satisfied 
with that part of the Bill which dealt with 
the lowering of the franchise. They were 
thankful to the Government for having 
acknowledged the justice of their claims 
to extended representation to some ex- 
tent. They were prepared for a fair 
scheme of re-distribution; but they were 
not satisfied, that, being on the same foot- 
ing with England as regarded the fran- 
chise, they should not have their fair share 
in the representation of the country, and 
that a scheme of re-distribution not suffi- 
cient for the wants of the country, but, as 
it seems to them, framed for party pur- 
poses, and dictated by party bias, should 
be offered to them. A change was pro- 
posed with respect to giving an additional 
Member to Glasgow, and to make it a 
three-cornered constituency, subject to the 
provision introduced last year by Lord 
Cairns. With regard to the offer to Glas- 
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wholly inadequate. They felt that two 
additional Members should be given to 
Glasgow, and that, without any interfer- 
ence with the municipal arrangements of 
the city, they should be given to Glasgow 
as to one constituency — or that if the 
constituency was to be divided, it should 
be divided into two separate electoral 
districts. With regard to the manner in 
which the re-distribution was proposed to 
be carried out, he was not about to enter 
into the question of three-cornered consti- 
tuencies; but he thought it was utterly 
unjust to carry out that principle in 
isolated cases only. If the principle 
was a right one at all, it ought to be 
general in its application. Putting that 
question aside, he might say that the dis- 
satisfaction which existed in Glasgow at 
the proposal, referred not so much to the 
principle itself as to the whole aim and 
spirit of the Bill, which seemed to be to 
place the lion’s share of power in the hands 
of that party which—whether rightly or 
wrongly he could not undertake to say— 
was at that moment in a minority in Scot- 
land. He hoped the Government would 
see the justice of giving to Scotland the 
increased number of representatives she 
was entitled to, and if the principle of the 
representation of minorities was insisted 
on in the case of Glasgow, the House 
would see that that representation should 
be given in addition to the amount of 
representation which was due to the large 
majority of the constituency. Glasgow, 
he contended, was entitled to three ad- 
ditional Members as representatives of the 
majority only. They had seen how much 
might be done to modify a proposal of 
this sort by what occurred last year. 
They had seen that sufficiently to justify 
them in agreeing to the second reading of 
the Bill. He trusted, under those circum- 
stances, his hon. Friend would not perse- 
vere with his Amendment, 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of entering into a dis- 
cussion as to the propriety of reading the 
Bill a second time. As regarded the addi- 
tion to the Members of that House, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) had a Motion on the Paper which 
would deal with it. They had not the 
slightest wish to interfere with the second 
reading ; on the contrary, they were anxious 
to have the Bill read a second time. The 
matter did not require further discussion ; 
but he wished to ask his right hon. Friend 
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opposite whether, the Government adhered 
to its original proposition of granting only 
seven additional Members to Scotland, or 
whether it would be prepared on a future 
occasion to enlarge that number? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, it 
was not with the object of speaking upon 
the principles of the Bill that he rose to 
address the House. He had already had 
an opportunity of defending the principles 
of the Bill, and it was due to his hon. and 
learned Friend’s inquiry that he now rose 
to offer a few observations upon it. And 
while the House would understand he was 
not in a position to speak with authority, 
or that he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the intentions of the Government, he might 
say he believed the views of his right hon. 
Friend the First Minister of the Crown 
were explicit on the point, in stating that 
the number of Members he proposed to 
add to this House, in order to give addi- 
tional representation to Scotland, was not 
fixed upon by any arbitrary rule, or upon 
any abstract number ; but according to the 
constituencies to which, in the opinion of 
the Government, and the judgment of Par- 
liament, it was desirable to give separate 
representation. It was therefore for hon. 
Members to point out towns which were 
entitled to separate representation, and to 
satisfy the House and the Government of 
their claims. He apprehended that the 
Government had never taken up the position 
of saying that an increase of seven Mem- 
bers was the utmost which they would 
consider. He thought it was evident that 
if a better scheme of re-distribution than 
that proposed by the Government could be 
set before the House by any Member, no 
matter on what side of the House he sat, 
it would receive a fair and candid consi- 
deration. It had never been said that the 
details of the re-distribution scheme were 
not open to revision. He thought the right 
hon. Member who had last spoken (Mr. 
Moncreiff) and his Colleague (Mr. M‘Laren) 
had taken a very fair view of the case, by 
saying it was in the next stage of the Bill 
most of the subjects for discussion could 
most fitly be considered. He apprehended 
that particular constituencies to which it 
was proposed to give additional represen- 
tation, and the proposed new constituencies 
were peculiarly points which ought to be 
discussed in Committee ; and that there- 
fore it would be altogether premature to 
call upon the Government now to declare 
whether the number seven was to be in- 
creased to eight, or to nine, or to any ab- 
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stract number whatever, unless it was 
shown what constituencies were deserving 
of increased or new representation. He 
did not think hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
like himself represented Scotch constituen- 
cies, would undervalue the claims of the 
country, as he, for one, certainly did not. 
As he did on the first reading of the Bill, 
he would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
look upon the case in all its bearings. The 
senior Member for Edinburgh had referred 
to the argument that Lancashire, compared 
with Scotland, had a claim to as large a 
representation as the latter. His own view 
with respect to population and taxation was 
that they should be fully and equally consi- 
dered and taken into account. But he was 
not thereby shut out from knowing the 
claims of every portion of the United 
Kingdom, whether counties or provinces. 
If it was urged on behalf of Scotland that 
it was entitled to a share in the representa- 
tion of the country as a part of the United 
Kingdom, so much the more did the argu- 
ment gain weight, which compared Scotland 
with Lancashire, or any other large county 
of England. He had heard it stated to- 
night that Lancashire possessed a popula- 
tion about equal to, if not in excess of, the 
whole population of Scotland; but Lanca- 
shire did not possess even thirty Mem- 
bers. It got but twenty-six by the Act 
of last Session. It was therefore well they 
should support their claims as represen- 
tatives of Scotland, and support them by 
every argument; but they should temper 
their demands with moderation, and not 
run the risk of setting against them those 
who were equally entitled to consideration. 
He had been glad to find that no Seotch 
Member objected to the basis of the fran- 
chise which was proposed by the Bill. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Smollett), it was true, had 
thrown out some dismal predictions as to 
the results that might be apprehended 
from the proposed increase of the constitu- 
encies. But if the results which were to be 
expected from an augmentation of the con- 
atituencies in England had not deterred the 
House from largely extending the franchise 
last year, and settling it upon a wider 
basis, there was every reason to look for- 
ward with confidence to what would follow 
in Scotland from the proposed change. He 
would venture to predict that, whatever the 
colours under which the Scotch new Mem- 
bers might be elected, they would be men 
not less intellectual, and not less worthy of 
the country from which they came, than 
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those honoured names to which his hon. 
Friend had referred. They all knew that 
in Scotland education was not confined to 
the upper or middle classes ; but it was 
their pride and boast that, ever since the 
Reformation, men of all ranks had sat side 
by side in the same schools and colleges, and 
if anything was more certain than another 
at present, it was that education in Scotland 
would not fall far short of the requirements 
of the day. Therefore, the men that would 
be called upon to vote in the new constitu- 
encies would not be ignorant of the first 
principles of legislation ; but, on the con- 
trary, would be men who took an interest 
in public questions, and had made up their 
minds upon them. He held, then, that 
those who were responsible for this mea- 
sure, and to whose lot it had fallen to make 
this great change in the Constitution of the 
country, had no greater cause to fear the 
results in Scotland than in the southern 
portion of the kingdom. He felt sure that 
on this occasion the Amendment would not 
be pressed. It had not been proposed by 
any of the representatives of Scotland, and 
the only speech in its favour was made in 
a spirit which showed that the hon. Gen- 
tleman whose support was given to it was 
influenced more by the manner in which 
his own particular constituency was affected 
by the re-distribution scheme than by any 
objections to the other portions of the mea- 
sure. It would be a cause of disappoint- 
ment and regret from one end of Scotland 
to the other if a measure of so large and 
generous a character should be met in any 
but a frank and cordial spirit. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING joined in the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hadfield) would not 
press his Amendment. He agreed with all 
that had been said in approval of the ex- 
tension of the franchise ; for he had none of 
that fear by which the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire seemed to be possessed, 
but as for the re-distribution scheme, he 
thought it as bad as bad could be. How- 
ever, that was a question rather for Com- 
mittee than for the present stage of the 
Bill. He wished also to express a hope that 
the rating clauses would not be insisted 
on. They were not suited for Scotland. 

Mr. REARDEN said, if the representa- 
tion of Scotland was to be increased, the 
claim of Ireland to an increase was much 
greater. On this subject he would read an 
extract from a speech of Mr. O’Uonnell on 
the insufficiency of the representation of 
Ireland. [* Order, order! ”] 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see the con- 


nection between the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman and the subject now before 
the House. 

Mr. REARDEN: The Bill proposes to 
increase the number of Members for Scot- 
land, and I wish to prove that Ireland is 
entitled to an increase. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. Member that he is not in order. 

Mr. REARDEN said, he would then 
speak to the main principle of the Bill. He 
did not think that an increase of Members 
should be given to Scotland at the expense 
of Great Britain. He should certainly op- 
pose the Bill in all its stages, and support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir James Fergusson) had, in ordi- 
nary language, let the cat out of the bag. 
He had acknowledged in the absence of his 
Chief that the Government were on this, as 
on other occasions, made of squeezable 
materials, and that the Séotch Members 
had only to raise their voices loud enough 
to get ten, fifteen, or even twenty additional 
Members, according to their means of 
pressing upon the Government. This pre- 
cisely confirmed what he had all along ex- 
pected. The First Lord of the Treasury 
last year was very mysterious on this sub- 
ject, and at last he took refuge in the dis- 
pensations of Providence, and appeared to 
expect that seats would be sent down to 
them from the superior regions. His ob- 
jection to the Bill was that it implied more 
than it expressed. He contended that the 
Bill ought to contain a clause directly 
stating the intention of the Government to 
inerease the number of Members in the 
House of Commons. As it was, it could 
not be expected that they would resist the 
same kind of pressure that would be 
brought to bear upon them from other 
quarters. They had already been reminded 
that Ireland would put in its claim for in- 
creased representation ; and the Irish had 
a peculiar manner of pressing their claims. 
The Scotch Members were comparatively 
orderly and well conducted—they were not 
revolutionary. They met quietly in the 
Tea-room and arranged their little matters 
among themselves ; but the Irish Members 
approached the Minister in a much more 
termagant and hostile manner; and, on 
the eve of a division, they intimated that 
their votes would depend on what the Mi- 
nister would do for Ireland. The idea of 
increasing the Members in the House was 
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singularly inopportune at the present time, 
when a Committee was sitting to consider 
how the House could be enlarged, as it 
would not accommodate the existing num- 
ber of Members. The fairer course would 
be to let the country know the exact nature 
of the proposition. It was one which was 
not avowed in the Bill; but it appeared to 
be a part of those admirable tactics, and of 
that extreme strategy of which they had 
heard so much, but was totally opposed to 
that honest and independent spirit in which 
a country like this ought to be governed, 
Mr. LAING said, he did not wish to 
detain the House, but as a discussion of 
an extraordinary character had occurred, 
he thought it was right that the House 
should know something of the real state of 
feeling in Scotland regarding the Bill. 
He had had some opportunity of forming 
an opinion, and the result seemed to come 
to this: there were certain parties in 
Scotland entirely opposed to the Bill. In 
the first place there were the regular old 
party Whigs, who opposed the measure, 
because they thought it would embarrass 
the Government to throw out the measure, 
which was the principal of the present 
Session ; and that if Scotland were left 
with this grievance unredressed, they 
would get the Scotch vote with them in 
the ensuing General Election. There 
were also the extreme Radicals, with 
whom Radical interest was national feel- 
ing, and who wished to keep the question 
open. They had certain Motions for re- 
opening the great question of re-distribu- 
tion of seats on an early occasion, not 
with reference to Scotland only, but to the 
United Kingdom. But, so far as he could 
learn among the really moderate inde- 
pendent Liberals of Scotland, there was a 
great disposition to accept the present 
Bill, provided the claims of Scotland to 
additional representation were recognized. 
They were not asking for twenty-five or 
thirty Members, to which they were en- 
titled according to the statistical Returns ; 
but they felt that compromises had always 
to be made in those cases, and thought 
about ten Members would be a fair num- 
ber. He thought an addition of ten being 
conceded, the re-distribution being pro- 
vided in a satisfactory manner, and secu- 
rity being given in the Bill against the 
creation of fictitious votes in counties, 
that, according to communications that 
had reached him, the great majority of the 
moderate independent Liberals in Scot- 
land would readily support the Bill on 
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those conditions. He sincerely hoped that, 
in the time that must elapse before the 
Bill got into Committee, Her Majesty’s 
Government would see their way to meet 
the very reasonable demands to which he 
had adverted. He thought it would bea 
misfortune both for Scotland and generally 
for the country, that an opportunity should 
be lost of settling the question in the pre- 
sent Session on a satisfactory footing. He 
was unwilling, as a Scotchman, to fall to 
the ground between two stools, and not 
get even an instalment for Scotland of ad- 
ditional representation. He did not wish 
that a Scotch grievance, like the Irish 
grievance, should be left open merely for 
party purposes, and he entirely deprecated 
such a result as that shadowed forth by 
the hon. Member for Dumbarton. The 
most desirable course was that the Govern- 
ment should consider well what were the 
fair claims of Scotland in that matter, and 
between now and going into Committee, 
should be prepared to come forward with 
some plan to meet those claims, so that 
the great majority of the moderate inde- 
pendent Liberals could support the mea- 
sure with a feeling of gratitude towards 
Her Majesty’s Ministers for having met 
them in a liberal spirit. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he did not intend to 
embarrass the discussion by addressing the 
House; but after the speech which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wick had 
just made, he should not be dving justice 
to himself, or to a large acquaintance 
among all classes of society in Scotland, 
if he did not state that his experience 
was diametrically opposed to that of the 
hon. Member for Wick. He did not mean 
to say that Scotland was indifferent to the 
passing of that measure. On the contrary, 
he thought Scotland hailed any measure 
that promised a good and legitimate settle- 
ment of the question. On the other hand, 
he could state that Scotland would not be 
bribed by any such consideration as that 
referred to by the hon. Member for Wick 
to accept the provisions the Bill contained, 
There were in it evils—evils that they could 
not take at any price. He, for one, wanted 
to see the question of Reform settled. He 
thought it was very mischievous that the 
question should be left open for discussion 
year after year. He was not one of those 
who wished to keep the question open for 
discussion in the new Parliament ——he 
wanted to see it settled now. But if it 
came to be a question, whether they were 
to accept the re-distribution of seats as 
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proposed in the Bill, and the franchise 
settled upon a rating of the country 
which would land them in no end of con- 
fusion, he, for one, would pair off the 
additional Members with those clauses 
and take his chance for proper arrange- 
ments in these respects with the new Par- 
liament. That he believed, so far as his 
experience went, to be the prevalent feeling 
in Scotland. On the other hand, he must 
say that what he heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
last year, and from his speeches made when 
the Bill was introduced, he was not without 
hopes that the right hon. Gentleman would 
approach the discussion of these matters in 
Committee in a spirit of fairness and con- 
ciliation. He had no right to suppose that 
he would do otherwise. He had heard no 
sound from him that indicated his determi- 
nation to push the Bill through as it stood ; 
and he therefore on the present occasion 
merely protested against the statement 
that Scotland was prepared to take the 
Bill as it was. He hoped that, when the 
proper time came for discussion on the 
measure, the right hon. Gentleman would 
meet their demand in a spirit of fairness 
and conciliation, and would consider those 
clauses with regard to distribution in a way 
that would remove all suspicion of their 
being proposed with a view to promote any 
particular party interest. As regarded the 
other questions of how additional Members 
were to be found, whether by adding to that 
House or taking from small seats in Eng- 
land, he might have his individual opinion 
hat small seats would be far better 
abolished ; but, as a Scotch Member, he 
thought that was a question for the House 
itself to settle. He should take willingly 
and thankfully what the House would give 
in the shape of additional Members, pro- 
vided he did not pay a price which he 
thought unjust. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had no in- 
tention of taking part in the debate; but 
having heard the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick he could only say that he 
had heard his hon. Friend with the greatest 
surprise. Where those communications to 
which he referred came from he was at a 
loss to imagine ; and he entirely concurred 
with his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
that they did not express the feelings of a 
very large proportion of the people of Scot- 
land, 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he must also 
protest against the statement made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wick. He 
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received the other day a copy of the Dundee 
Advertiser, and in it he observed two things 
—one an extract from a letter of his hon. 
Friend, and the other a strong article sup- 
porting the view of his hon. Friend. That 
was the only instance they had had of the 
expression of an opinion in Scotland in his 
support. His hon, Friend having commit- 
ted himself by his advice to his constituents 
endeavoured to keep that up by an article 
in a paper which, for the first time in its 
history, travelled out of the true Radical 
line of insisting on justice to Scotland. 
He thought the House would not be in- 
clined to give much weight to that, but 
would listen to the opinions of those who 
would be on a division unanimous in claim- 
ing their rights in the way that they ought 
to have them ; and if they could not get 
them in that way, would absolutely refuse 
to have them. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should not 
on that occasion press his Amendment, but 
would reserve to himself the right at some 
future stage to object to aduing to the 
number of Members of the House. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: The mea- 
sure does not at its present stage require 
that I should say much in reference to it ; 
but one or two points have been mooted in 
the course of the discussion, upon which I 
wish to make a few observations, in order 
to prevent any misapprehension being en- 
tertained with regard to this Bill. The 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
said, that the Bill contained clauses affect- 
ing the payment of rates which were not 
introduced in the Bill of 1832. The change 
in this respect, however, has not been pro- 
posed without good reason. My hon. Friend 
will recollect that in 1832 poor rates were 
levied in but few parishes in Scotland ; and, 
in fact, there was then no general or uni- 
form system of rating for the relief of the 
poor. At present, however, in about 700 out 
of 800 parishes of Scotland poor rates are 
levied as in England, with this exception 
that the half of them are paid by the te- 
nants and the other half by the proprietors. 
It has been said that the Bill of 1832 pro- 
vided that the occupiers should pay the taxes 
due in respect of the premises; but that this 
condition was removed by a subsequent 
statute. The right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Moncreiff) made a 
mistake in this respect. The Act to which 
he referred on a former occasion is the 19 
& 20 Vict., c. 58, and it is entitled “An 
Act to Amend the Law for the Registra- 
tions of Persons entitled to Vote in the 
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Election of Members to serve in Parliament 
for Burghs in Secotland.”” By the 33rd 
section of that Act it is enacted— 

“ That all Provisions of the first recited Act as 
to any Payments thereby required to be made in 
Burghs by any Persons claiming to be registered 
or to vote, or objecting to the Claims of Persons 
claiming to be registered or to vote for any Burgh 
are hereby repealed.” 


It was a clause to remove the burden of 
the payments of fees from those who 
wished to be registered, or desired to offer 
objections to others being registered. A 
clause for the purpose of altering the 
qualification would have been out of place, 
inasmuch as the Act had reference solely 
to registration. 

Mr. MONCREIFF: The clause with 
reference to the payment of assessed taxes 
was in 1832, and that I said was practi- 
cally in abeyance, because it was never ob- 
served, 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I was going 
to refer to that. I was not resting it upon 
my own construction of the clause of 19 & 
20 Vict. ; but I have referred to the gentle- 
men who are in charge of the registration 
of voters in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and 
they say that the condition is still observed, 
and they require that the parties pay their 
taxes, so that the rule is this—all those 
above £10 pay the assessed taxes. And now 
comes the question, when we are establish- 
ing a new franchise, whether those below 
£10 should pay their rates? Is there any- 
thing unreasonable that those who are to 
exercise the franchise as occupiers under 
£10 should pay those poor rates which 
are due, such rate only amounting to half 
of the whole rate as paid in England. The 
question does not in any way affect the 
occupiers above £10, because the | rinciple 
of the Bill is, I think, under section 40— 
that what is done by the Bill is in addition 
to, and not in substitution for, any previous 
franchises, these last being left on the old 
footing. Those Members especially who 
express some alarm about the increase of 
the representation ought to have no objec- 
tion to the payment of rates being made 
a condition of the right of voting. So 
much, then, with respect to the payment 
of rates. Then comes the question of 
distribution, which is purely a question for 
the Committee; and that being so, I shall 
not now go into it at any great length. 
But I may say that the principle of the Bill 
is an extension of the franchise and increase 
in the number of Members representing 
Scotland. It is most difficult to deal with 
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such a question as this, because Scotchmen 
naturally feel desirous that the claims of 
| Scotland should be recognized to a greater 
| extent than they are by this Bill. But when 
| I am dealing with this question I must take 
| into consideration the fact that those pre- 
| judices which as a Scotchman I must share 
‘in will clash with the prejudices of both 
These hon. 
Gentlemen must excuse me for using the 
term, because I, as a Scotchman, have 
| prejudices in favour of our country, and I 
have no doubt that Englishmen and Irish- 
men feel the same. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) by a comparison 
of the revenue and population of Scotland 
with the revenue and population of other 
parts of the kingdom, arrives at the con- 
clusion that Scotland is entitled to an ad- 
dition of twenty-five Members. But how 
are they to be obtained? By tuking 
thirteen from England and twelve from 
Ireland? Propositions for taking away 
Members from England have certainly 
been placed on the Paper; but I have not 
seen any proposition fur taking away 
Members from Ireland, although the prin- 
ciple applies equally to both countries. 
The House will therefore, I think, see the 
difficulty which anyone dealing with this 
question has to encounter. If it should 
be said that there are some small bo- 
roughs in England that might be sacrificed, 
is it to be forgotten that there are swhall 
boroughs in Ireland also, although disfran- 
chisement of these has not been proposed ? 
What is the reason of this? It is that my 
compatriots feel that there is much diffi- 
eulty in dealing with this question. But 
then we are asked, why we have selected 
seven as the number of additional Members 
to be given by the Bill. In 1852 we had 
no proposition at all made for the increase 
of Scotch Members. In 1854 and in 1859 
no Scotch Bill was introduced, and in 1860 
it was proposed to make an addition of two 
Members. In 1866 the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone) said that he had, after very 
mature consideration, and after well weigh- 
ing the circumstances of the case, adopted 
this number ; so that I do not see how the 
present Ministry have fairly exposed them- 
selves to the severe observations which 
have been made during the course of this 
debate. Indeed, our proposition was origi- 
nally made in 1867, or just one year after 
the proposition of the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire. Now, with reference 
to the principle of distribution, There are 
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many principles which may be adopted ; and 
hon. Members, advocating their own local 
interests, see that which is immediately be- 
fore them, and forget to look beyond these 
—they forget that there are other in- 
terests to be consulted. Accordingly, my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) who always 
stands up for the rights of that ancient 
city, now asserts its claim to an addi- 
tional Member. But by the Census of 
1861 the population of Aberdeen was 
75,000, and it is not proposed to give an 
additional Member to Aberdeen county, 
which has a population of 140,000 or 
150,000. [Colonel Sykes: I did not say 
s0.] But it is said that we are taking so 
many towns out of the counties. I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious that this matter should 
be attended to and investigated. I knew 
well that we could not make any pro- 
position in this House, where the Scotch 
Members on this side of the House bear 
the proportion of one to five or six, un- 
less the proposition would bear the test 
of argument. Well, now, I ask the House 
to keep this fact in view. What was 
done in 1832—the classic times of Re- 
form— when we, at all events in Scot- 
land, were taught the rudiments of this 
question? There was an addition then 
made of eleven boroughs, all of which pos- 
sesged populations as low as 6,000, some 
of them possessing very little more than 
2,000 inhabitants. That was the pre- 
cedent before us in framing this Bill. 
Was there, therefore, anything improper 
in selecting those towns which had in- 
creased since 1832, and which are likely 
to increase in subsequent years? We are 
now adjusting a seheme which, it is to 
be hoped, will last a considerable time ? 
One of these towns in Lanarkshire pos- 
sesses 22,000 inhabitants, and yet it has 
been called a village. It has been said, 
too, that our proposals have been made 
with a view to party ends. If the propo- 
sals were made solely for party purposes, 
such a course would undoubtedly be wrong; 
but do not, because they apparently tend to 
affect in some way the interests to which 
you are attached, at once reject the scheme. 
We are, to a moderate extent, following 
the precedent of 1832, and I humbly ven- 
ture to think that the more our proposal is 
considered, the more readily will its equi- 
table character be acknowledged ; although 
it may tend in some way, as all changes 
undoubtedly must, to affect one or other of 
the great parties in the State. I do not 
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know that I need advert to anything fur- 
ther, except to express my regret that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Smollett)—who, if he has not 
inherited the acres of his literary ancestor, 
lays claim to no inconsiderable share of 
his wit, and who, like Diogenes, has been 
unsuceessful in his search for some one in 
whom he can repose confidence—should 
have taken so gloomy and unhappy a view 
of this Bill. He alluded to the ten-pounders 
of Glasgow as having done ill in rejecting 
Mr. Dennistoun, and selecting some one 
whom he regarded with less favour. It 
seems, therefore, that the older voters 
oceasionally make mistakes; and in sup- 
port of this view he might also have al- 
luded to the rejection of Mr. Macaulay by 
his former constituency of Edinburgh. I 
venture, however, to say that I have great 
confidence in the loyalty and good feeling 
of the working classes, and I do not think 
that any danger need be apprehended from 
the power which will accrue to them under 
the present Bill. I do not believe that 
trades unions will exercise that power and 
influence which some Members appear to 
dread ; and I believe that the atrocities 
which have occurred in isolated instances, 
are repudiated by the majority, not only of 
the working classes, but of those who are 
members of trades unions ; bodies which in 
themselves are perfectly legitimate as long 
as they are disconnected from those atroci- 
ties which, unfortunately, have in some 
instances been committed. I wiil not, at 
this stage of the Bill, detain the House 
with any further remarks. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he was 
unwilling that the debate should close with- 
out his having entered his protest against 
the assumption of the hon. Member for Wick 
to represent the opinion of the Radicals. 
They did not acknowledge the hon. Mem- 
ber as one of them ; and he (Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee) dared say that if the hon. Mem- 
ber would express his own opinions they 
would be entirely different from theirs. 
He (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) believed that 
Her Majesty's Government were on the 
wrong tack. He recognized no difference 
between England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in the treatment of this question, 
and thought that one Bill should have 
been introduced for the three King- 
doms. Ministers had made that great 
mistake, which they never would recover, 
of rejecting his Motion of last year for 
the disfranchising of small boroughs. 
He believed that the first act of the Re- 
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formed Parliament would be to revoke that 
vote, and to do justice not only to Scotland 
and England, but to Ireland also. These 
rotten boroughs, which represented nobody 
and held no opinions, were a foul disgrace 
to the country. He had some doubt 
as to whether they should increase the 
representation of Scotland, but rather 
thought that the whole representation 
of the United Kingdom should be massed 
into one body, taking from the rotten bo- 
roughs whatever new seats were required 
without reference to locality, and giving 
them to the larger boroughs which were 
unrepresented. We ought to be, we were, a 
United Kingdom, but the effect of this Bill 
would be to create dissension. At all events 
he did not think they should strengthen 
Scotch representation at the expense of 
England alone, but should abolish rot- 
ten boroughs even in Ireland with their 
eighty-eight voters. He repeated, that 
what Ministers ought to have done was to 
have brought in the Reform Bill for the 
United Kingdom, abolishing the small bo- 
roughs in all parts of it without distinction, 
and giving representatives to places which 
were entitled to them by their population, 
their wealth, and their intelligence. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 23rd March, 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. 
(Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. 
: Shaw Lefevre.) 


[Bit 42.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the Bill 
was for the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect a Convention between England and 
France in reference to the fisheries in 
the seas adjoining the two countries ; 
and it appeared to him that the inter- 
national Commission upon whose recom- 
mendation the Convention was founded 
had done good service. In its main provi- 
sions the Convention would be beneficial to 
the fishermen both of England and France, 
and in all respects it was a great improve- 
ment upon the existing state of things. 
At the present time by the law of England 
no fish might be imported into the United 
Kingdom in a foreign fishing vessel, but 
only in a merchant vessel, as ordinary mer- 
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chandize, and in a vessel which had cleared 
out from some foreign port. Although by 
our tariff fish was free from duty, yet the 
prohibition to the foreign fisherman to enter 
a British port in his own boat for the pur- 
pose of landing and selling his fish was 
almost as effective a prevention of free 
trade as if there were a prohibitory duty. 
But there was an exception to this rule. 
Four kinds of fish—namely, anchovies, 
eels, turbots, and lobsters—might be im- 
ported in a foreign fishing vessel. If 
foreign fishing vessels were to be admitted 
by law to bring these more expensive kinds 
of fish into the ports of the United King- 
dom, he could not see why they should not 
be allowed also freely to import the lower 
descriptions of fish, which constituted a 
description of food very much in demand 
amongst the population of the country. In 
fact, this was a question of the supply of 
food. Under the Convention which had 
been recently concluded, it was proposed 
by Article 31 that the fishing boats of 
each country should be enabled to sell 
their fish in certain designated ports of 
the other country ; but unfortunately there 
was another article, to the effect that that 
arrangement was to be suspended until the 
two contracting parties should have come 
to a further understanding on the subject. 
They were, therefore, exactly where they 
were before. He was at a loss to know 
why any further understanding was neces- 
sary. It was obvious, so far as the com- 
merce of this country was concerned, that 
it was desirable and in conformity with our 
commercial policy that we should permit 
the fishing boats of foreign countries to 
enter our ports for the purpose of landing 
and selling their fish. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Stephen Cave) had, as he under- 
stood, said something the other night 
about a Customs duty on fish imported 
into France, and about waiting before they 
granted the permission to French fishing 
boats to enter our ports until the French 
Government had completely repealed their 
Customs duty upon foreign fish. But the 
consumers of this country had nothing to 
do with the French Customs duties. What 
they wanted was the largest possible supply 
and the freest competition, in full confi- 
dence that that was the truest principle 
for the interests of this country. He was 
prepared to admit that if the French Go- 
vernment were disposed to repeal or reduce 
their Customs duty upon fish imported into 
France, that would be a very advantageous 
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thing for the French consumers, and that 
it would be beneficial to English fishermen; 
but it was a mistake to suppose that even 
the present duty, high as it was, was pro- 
hibitory altogether of a trade being carried 
on between our fishermen and French con- 
sumers. A year or two since the French 
Government, by way of experiment, opened 
their ports freely to our fishermen, and 
large numbers took advantage of the privi- 
lege. The fish we imported were shell 
fish, and principally oysters, but there was 
a duty upon them, and in spite of the duty 
the English fishermen carried on a very 
profitable trade, till the French Govern- 
ment, finding that we did not reciprocate, 
closed their ports again, and now there 
was a mutual expulsion of fishing-boats. 
It was wholly unworthy of the two nations 
to be treating each other’s fishermen as if 
they were infected with a plague. It fre- 
quently happened that from the state of 
the weather a French boat with a full 
cargo of fresh fish could much more easily 
reach an English than a French port, and 
it would be monstrous in the present day 
to see a large quantity of valuable food 
actually destroyed because, according to 
the law of England, it could not be sold 
here. The main provisions of the treaty had 
been arranged upon most beneficial terms 
to both countries, and he was at a loss to 
understand why the operation of the valua- 
ble Article to which he alluded should be de- 
ferred. He also thought that our Customs 
authorities had not been very generous in 
the number of ports into which it was 
proposed that foreign fishermen should be 
allowed to bring their fish, seeing that the 
French Government had proposed to open 
nearly all their ports. He was aware that 
the difficulties were great with reference to 
the protection of the Customs revenue; but 
France had also a most elaborate system 
of Customs duties to defend. It was far 
from his wish to offer any opposition to 
the Bill; his object was rather to press 
upon the Government the expediency of 
immediately carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of the treaty. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for his general sup- 
port of the measure. The postponement 
of the admission of French fishing boats 
into this country for the present was very 
fully considered by the Commissioners. He 
did not deny that, strictly speaking, as a 
question of Free Trade it was of no conse- 
quence to us what duties France imposed 
in her own country, and that we ought not 
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on that account, if we wanted their fish, 
to hesitate to admit them duty free, and 
to give them every facility. It was a 
matter of no consequence to English con- 
sumers whether the duty on fish in French 
ports was heavy or light, whether there was 
any duty or none; and if the Commission- 
ers had only had the interest of that class 
to consider when they entered into these ne- 
gotiations, they would, no doubt, have been 
quite ready to have admitted immediately 
Freneh fishing boats to sell their fish at all 
times and places, But they had also to con- 
sider the interests of the fishermen them- 
selves, who, when they went to a French 
port to sell their fish, which they would 
consider they were allowed to do in return 
for Frenchmen being admitted to our ports, 
would have found themselves saddled with 
a very considerable duty, from which the 
French were exempt. It was quite true 
that when the French admitted English 
boats with oysters to enter their ports— 
simply because they were very much in want 
of oysters—our fishermen competed with the 
French fishermen, but at that time, as he 
believed, the oysters brought in by English 
boats were not subject to any higher duty 
than those brought in by French boats. 
Whether that was so or not, the duty was 
levied in a different way, and it was so much 
less in proportion to price than the duty 
upon common fish, that our fishermen did 
not feel the unfair competition they might 
otherwise have done. What was pressed 
upon the Commission was that our fisher- 
men, on going into French ports with 
common fish, which French fishermen took 
in free, would find the duty press so heavily 
that they would have to sell at an unremu- 
nerative price or even to wait for a market 
until the French fish was sold. The English 
fishermen were not such enlightened politi- 
cians as the right hon. Gentleman, and 
they might not be able to understand that 
they ought to submit to this unfortunate 
disadvantage, in order to carry out the 
principles of Free Trade, and it was feared 
that when the French fishermen came here, 
a feeling of hostility might arise against 
them, and that the police regulations 
prescribed in the Act might have to be put 
into operation to prevent a breach of the 
peace. The French Commissioners also 
intimated that if they could come to an 
arrangement under which the carrying 
these provisions into effect was made to 
depend upon an agreement between the 
two countries, with respect to duties, it 
would have a very beneficial effect upon 
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their fishermen in inducing them to aequi- 
esce in the reduction or abolition of these 
duties. They found that the French Com- 
missioners were extremely anxious to do 
away with the duty altogether, but they 
were afraid of the feelings of their maritime 
population. It was perfectly well known 
that when, by stress of weather, French 
fishermen were driven into ports, they were 
allowed to sell a portion of their fish for 
food and for their immediate maintenance. 
{[Mr. Mityer Grsson: What becomes of 
the rest?] Asa matter of fact, they sold 
it. [Mr. Mityer Grsson: Then the law 
is not enforced.] Of course not: it was 
difficult to draw the line. No one could 
be more ready than himself to admit the 
absurdity of preventing fishermen from 
going into that port into which the 
wind took them. He was as anxious as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to see 
this additional Article entirely inoperative, 
and he hoped, in a short time, that they 
would see their way, either by the conces- 
sion which the French might make to them, 
or by waiving the question of duty on the 
part of this country, to a flourishing trade 
on both sides of the Channel. He quite 
agreed that as compared with the French 
list, our list of open ports was compara- 
tively small ; but our Customs authorities 
had told them that looking to the safety of 
the revenue, only such ports could be 
opened as had sufficient Customs authori- 
ties to protect the revenue ; otherwise the 
French fishermen would come with a cer- 
tain amount of fish, but a good deal more of 
tobacco and brandy. True, the French too 
had an elaborate system of Customs duties, 
but they had also an elaborate system of 
surveillance, and they could therefore with 
safety open more ports than we could. He 
did not, however, see why the Customs 
authorities should not, after a little while, 
give them an additional list of ports. The 
list might be considered provisional, for the 
3lst Article of the Convention contained 
these words, “* Without prejudice to the 
opening by either country of any additional 
ports.”” What he had said, would, he 
thought, answer the petition presented 
by the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Waldegrave-Leslie). The reason why Hast- 
ings was left out, was that Hastings had been 
deprived of a Custom House, and of course 
it would not be deemed desirable to admit 
French fish into ports that were not looked 
after by Customs authorities. There was 
no reason whatever for excluding Hastings 
or any other port, beyond the obvious mo- 
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tive of desiring to protect the revenue. 
Ultimately, he had no doubt, it would be 
added to the list. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the Com- 
mission of which he had been a member 
endeavoured to induce the French Commis- 
sioners to waive altogether the very heavy 
duty on English fish. The French Com- 
missioners, however, were not prepared for 
such a step, although they expressed them- 
selves favourable to a reduction of the duty 
from 10f. the 100 kilogrammes to 5f. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE intimated that 
the reduction had actually been made. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the re- 
duced duty might appear very moderate ; 
but, as affecting a low class of fish, it really 
became very heavy. Unless a boat could 
sell its entire cargo, it would be useless 
to enter a French port ; and it was only 
with a first-class cargo that it would pay, 
under present circumstances, to run into a 
French port. Under pretence of stress of 
weather, however, French fishing boats 
even now find their way into our harbours, 
and there sell their fish, and he did not see 
why our fishermen should not have the 
power, in return, of going into French ports. 
For these reasons he felt inclined to advise 
his right hon. Friend opposite to allow the 
Convention to come into immediate opera- 
tion. In course of time it was to be hoped 
that the influence of Free-trade doctrines 
would induce the French to abolish the duty 
which they now levied; but upon this point 
he did not feel sanguine as to immediate 
changes, for Free-trade doctrines seemed 
hardly to possess the same weight at present 
in France as they did a few years ago. He 
hardly anticipated any great results from 
the procedure laid down by the Convention 
with regard to the punishment of offences. 
All regulations as to the size of nets and 
modes of fishing were done away with, and 
the new Convention had reference solely to 
police regulations. In the case of a con- 
flict taking place between French and Eng- 
lish boats off the English coast, what was 
proposed was that an English man-of-war 
should have the power of bringing the 
French boat into an English port, where 
the depositions would be taken and sent 
on to the Consul of the port to which the 
French fishing vessel belonged. There 
the owner of the French boat might be 
summoned before the magistrates of his 
own country, and if the offence were proved, 
might be dealt with in manner provided. 
But such a circuitous proceeding was cer- 
tain in the end to come to nothing. Under 
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the old Convention he did not believe that 
any punishments had ever been inflicted for 
offences committed at sea, and he supposed 
the result would be similar in the present 
case. Until the two countries could trust 
each other’s tribunals to administer justice 
impartially between the litigants, nothing ef- 
fectual would ever bedone. This point the 
Commissioners had not authority from the 
Board of Trade openly to discuss; but some 
pre conversation took place with the 

rench Commissioners, and it was found 
that they were quite indisposed at present 
to entertain the matter. The reason they 
assigned for their unwillingness was, that 
they could not for a moment believe that 
the French magistrates would do justice 
to English fishermen in their ports, and 
therefore they could not suppose that an 
English magistrate would do justice to 
French fishermen. As long as people had 
so little confidence in each other’s admi- 
nistration of justice, he feared there was 
little chance that international police re- 
gulations would work smoothly. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE called 
attention to the wording of the Convention, 
and said, there were only thirty-five places 
in England where, in accordance with its 
terms, fish could be landed, as against 180 
in France. Folkestone was not a fishing 
but a steamboat station, and between there 
and Newhaven, which was partly a fishing 
and partly a steamboat port, there was 
not a single place in the entire distance of 
sixty-five miles where the provisions of the 
Act would be of the slightest benefit in 
the way of bringing in French vessels. 
Last year, in a fit of economy, the Custom 
House at Hastings was done away with, 
and thereby the benefits of this Convention 
would be lost to Hastings, although it had 
a larger fishing trade than Dover, New- 
haven, and Shoreham put together, every 
one of which places was named in the 
Convention. In south-west winds it was 
impossible for French fishing boats to get 
back to France, and he wanted to know 
what difficulties there would be in the way 
of allowing the fish to be landed. The 
people of Hastings approved of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but, not without reason, 
hoped that their port would be included in 
it. It was thought rather hard that merely 
because the Custom House had been abo- 
lished, Hastings should be left out of the 
Bill. There was a large Coast Guard sta- 
tion, comprising some thirty or forty men, 
employed within five miles of Hastings, 
and he could bear testimony to the vigilance 
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exercised by these men over all boats that 
approached the shore. According to the 
right hon, Gentleman’s view, smuggling 
might be carried on with impunity at 
Hastings, if foreign fishing boats were 
allowed to land their eargoes. But he 
could only say, from what he knew of the 
Coast Guard there, grant them the powers 
which were formerly delegated to Custom 
House officers, and then let anybody 
smuggle if he could. 

Captain MACKINNON said, the loca- 
lity which he represented lay very near 
Dungeness, where, as some hon. Members 
possibly had noticed, there was a very 
uncomfortable meeting of the tidal waves. 
For a distance of nearly sixty miles on 
this part of the coast, no port was named 
in the Convention ; whereas Rye lay in 
the most advantageous position, and if 
chosen for that purpose would form an 
admirable landing point. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clauses 1 to 5 agreed to, 

Clause 6 (Confirmation of Convention.) 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE asked, 
whether the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade would include Hastings within 
the provisions of the Bill ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE repeated the 
assurance he had already given, that there 
would be no hesitation about including the 
port of Hastings, as svon as measures 
could be taken to insure that tobaceo and 
brandy would not be landed from the boats 
instead of fish. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 7 to 26, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Application.) 

Mr. BLAKE said, that, without wishing 
to obstruct the passing of the Bill, he 
thought the portion of it referring to the 
oyster fisheries ought not to be proceeded 
with to-night. Some of the Irish Mem- 
bers were of opinion that the Irish oyster 
fisheries would be injuriously affected by 
the Bill if it passed in its present shape. 
A Return had been ordered which would 
afford additional information on the point, 
and a case had been submitted to counsel 
on which no opinion had as yet been given. 
He therefore suggested that the part of 
the Bill relating to the oyster fisheries 
should be postponed for a few days. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he was 
afraid that he could not accede to the wish 
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of the hon. Gentleman, as it was necessar 
that the measure should be proceeded wit 
without delay. He could assure the hon. 
Member that Ireland was expressly ex- 
cepted from that part of the Convention 
and the present Bill which dealt with oys- 
ter fisheries. He proposed that the Com- 
mittee on the Bill should be taken on 
Thursday next, and in the meantime he 
should be glad to receive any suggestion 
respecting the manner in which Ireland 
might be more completely excepted from 
the operation of the measure than it was 
as the Bill now stood. 

Mr. BLAKE expressed a hope that the 
Committee would be postponed two or 
three days beyond the period named by 
the right hon. Gentleman, in order that 
communications might be made to those 
persons in Ireland who were greatly inte- 
rested in this matter. He was afraid that 
if the Bill passed in its present form the 
French would go and fish out of season at 
the oyster banks off the Irish coasts, and he 
thought those oyster banks should be pro- 
tected the same as if they were in the 
English Channel. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that if 
the hon. Member would compare the two 
Conventions he would find that the Com- 
missioners had diminished the protection 
to the English Channel, They would have 
done away with it altogether, if the French 
had consented. They were sent to Paris 
to abrogate existing restrictions, not to 
impose new ones. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that the 
Irish Channel and the fisheries to which 
the hon. Member had referred, would re- 
main precisely in the same condition as 
before the Convention and the Bill. For 
himself, he wished the close time to be 
done away with altogether, but the French 
Commissioners would not agree to this 
proposal. There was, however, no proba- 
bility of the French going to fish upon the 
Irish coast. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that the French 
fishermen went to Jersey, and were getting 
very near the Irish coast. He wished to 
protect the banks in question from the 
Irish fishermen themselves. 


Clause postponed. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


{Marc 9, 1868} 
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METROPOLIS SUBWAYS BILL. 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Tite, Colonel Hogg.) 
[pitt 41.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Mr, Ayrton.) 


Mr. PAULL explained that the Bill 
was a reprint of the measure that was be- 
fore the Committee last Session. The 
provisions being in accordance with the 
Amendments made by the Committee, he 
was not, as a Member of the Committee, 
in a position to move its rejection, but he 
knew it was not acceptable to those whose 
interests it affected—namely, the gas and 
water companies. Therefore, if the Bill 
was now allowed to be read the second 
time without objection, that should be done 
without prejudice to the claim of the 
companies to have it sent before a Select 
Committee, if that course were deemed 
necessary, for the protection of their inte- 
rests. The metropolitan water and gas 
companies opposed the measure on the 
ground that they were already in possses- 
sion of powers which enabled them to lay 
their pipes in the public ways without cost. 
They also felt a sense of security in having 
the pipes underground, because, if an es- 
cape of gas took place, it would be lost in 
the ground, and an explosion could not 
occur. They therefore said they should 
not be asked to occupy subways in which 
explosions might occur, and to pay rent 
for accommodation they did not wish for. 
The Committee felt there was a great force 
in that argument, but Parliament gave 
power to the Board of Works to construct 
a subway three-quarters of a mile in the 
new street in Southwark. It was proposed 
to give protection to the companies, and to 
allow a fair experiment to be made ; and a 
condition was introduced into the Bill that 
the companies should not be called upon 
for rent, or to pay for the transfer of their 
pipes from the ground which they occupied. 
If new pipes were to be laid down, it was to 
be a subject for arbitration, what proportions 
the companies and Board of Works should 
pay. The Committee sought to introduce 
such provisions as would ensure adequate 
ventilation and supervision. The subway 
in the new street in Southwark was the 
model subway, but he understood it had 
been flooded more than once during the 
late winter. The gratings in the street 
had to be taken up before the deposit left 
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was cleared out, evidently showing that it 
was not so easy a matter as represented to 
keep these subways clear from water and 
mud. He had passed over the gratings, 
and found that the spaces between them 
were entirely filled up with mud, through 
which he could poke holes with his stick, 
and from the spaces being so filled up it 
was clear that ventilation could not be se- 
cured. He had visited the subway in Paris, 
ten or twelve feet from the base to the 
crown, and ten or twelve feet wide. Its 
area was seven times as great as that of 
the model subway in the new street in 
Southwark. It was lighted by moderator 
lamps, and the only pipes in the subway 
were water pipes and some telegraph 
pipes; but in spite of all the precautions, 
and though the masonry was of the best 
description, there was an accumulation of 
gas, which exploded when a workman was 
painting a water pipe, and the man was 
seriously injured. The House ought, there- 
fore, to pause before throwing on the com- 
panies the responsibility which would 
attach to them if they were forced to make 
use of subways over which they could have 
no control. 

Mr. AYRTON said, as he understood 
his hon. Friend did not intend to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, he saw no 
advantage in re-opening the question, which 
was discussed before the Select Committee. 
The whole Committee differed from his 
hon. Friend, and decided that in the inte- 
rests of the public these subways were very 
desirable. His hon. Friend had made the 
discovery that in the French subways an 
explosion of gas took place in consequence 
of want of ventilation. In the London 
subways, however, precautions would be 
taken to prevent any explosion. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF, as a Member of the 
Subways Committee, expressed his opinion 
that the improvement proposed was an ex- 
tremely desirable one. Experiments had 
been made which showed that an explosion 
was almost impossible; and no argument 
upon this matter could be drawn from the 
French subways, which were ventilated 
upon an entirely different principle to our 
own. 

Cotoye. HOGG, though a member of 
the Board of Works, had never heard of 
any report as to the flooding of the new 
subway, and therefore he supposed that 
the affair must have been an unimportant 
one. He agreed that there was no ana- 
logy to be drawn from the French subways 
as bearing upon our own. Our subways 


Mr. Paull 
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were thoroughly well ventilated, and were 
thus secure against explosion. 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS thought 


that the companies should be guaranteed 
against loss if they were forced against 
their will to lay their pipes in these sub- 
ways. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 22nd April. 


RAILWAYS AND JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Sm WILLIAM HUTT, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better regu- 
lation and supervision by the Boerd of 
Trade of the accounts of Railway and 
other Joint Stock Companies, explained 
that it was the same measure as was in- 
troduced and read a second time last Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that he 
should of course offer no opposition, but he 
thought it well to inform his right hon. 
Friend that clauses had been introduced 
into the Railway Regulation Bill of the 
Board of Trade, which he would perhaps 
think, when he saw them, went as far as 
was practicable in the direction contem- 
plated by his measure. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the better regulation and the super- 
vision by the Board of Trade of the Accounts 
of Railway and other Joint Stock Companies, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Wituiam Horr 
and Mr, Exuice. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the purpose of 
confirming certain Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under ‘* The Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries Act, 1866,’’ relating to 
the Rivers Blackwater (Essex) and Ham- 
ble, said, as these were the first Orders 
made under that Act, it might, perhaps, 
be proper that he should shortly explain 
the principles which had guided them in 
granting these Orders and declining to 
grant others. The Act was passed, as the 
House knew, in consequence of the in- 
creasing searcity of oysters, with a view 
to the encouragement of private enter- 
prize in the formation of oyster beds. The 
administration of the rights of the Crown 
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in the foreshore having been transferred 

from the Office of Woods to the Board of 
Trade, they were enabled to grant leases 

of sea bed to companies or individuals for 

this purpose, for not more than sixty years. 

When an application was made they re- 

quired, in the first place, accurate and 
precise information as to the area of the 

proposed fishery, the existing condition of | 
the ground, the eapital proposed to be ex- | 
pended upon it, and other particulars of a 
similar character. Should a primd facie | 
ease be established, a draft Order was 

transmitted to the Board of Trade by the 

promoters, which was to be made as public 
as possible in the locality, by advertise- | 
ment and in other ways, for the space of a 
month, during which time objections were | 
received. At the conclusion of the month | 
a local inquiry was held, by means of an | 
Inspector, and on his report the Order was | 
either granted or refused. He would enu- | 
merate the classes of concessions which | 
seemed to the Board to fall within the | 
scope and intention of the Act. They were | 
—first, appropriations of moderate areas of | 
unproductive sea bed or foreshore for the | 
establishment of new fisheries. By *‘ un- | 
productive’ was not, of course, meant un- 

favourable for the breeding or fattening of 


oysters, but ground which required stocking, | 
and perhaps some artificial improvement. 
With respect to these there could be no 
doubt. No one was injured by the appropria- 
tion, and whoever made oysters grow where | 
none grew before was entitled to the fruit | 


of his labours. Secondly, the appropria- 
tion of small areas of productive ground in 
the vicinity of public beds. In this case 
there was more difficulty, because the rights 
of the public must be respected, although | 
it would probably be conducive to the in- 
creased supply of oysters that the whole | 
public bed should have the advantage of | 
greater care and better management. | 
They, however, considered that they were 
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the habit of working, in order that they 
might clean the beds, and protect them- 
selves from wasteful methods of fishing. 
Nor would it be right to give any person 
or company more ground than they could 
profitably cultivate, as this would be 
checking that competition they desired to 
promote. Nor could they delegate their 
authority to others, and allow companies 
to appropriate ground for the purpose of 
subletting or granting licences to others to 
work it. One or other of the objections 
he had stated proved fatal to many appli- 
cations. The two cases in which Orders 
had been granted appeared to be free from 
such defects. Others were still under 
consideration, and which he hoped might 
be granted. The charge for obtaining 
these Orders, as far as the Board of Trade 
was concerned, was very moderate, con- 
sisting of a little more than the travelling 
expenses of the Inspector, hire of a room 
for the inquiry, and such like. A deposit 
of £50 was required to meet these charges, 
and in the two cases in which Orders had 
been granted a considerable portion of this 
would be returned. Where there was 
much opposition, and solicitors and counsel 
employed, other expenses, and probably 
heavy ones, were incurred; but with this 
they had nothing to do, and over it they 
had no control. With these few words of 
explanation he asked leave to introduce 
the Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to confirm certain Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries Act, 1866,” relating to the Rivers 
Blackwater (Essex) and Hamble, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stepnen Cave and Mr. Sciater- 
Booru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54]. 


LAND WRITS REGISTRATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved for 


only justified in giving exclusive rights | leave to introduce a Bill to improve the 
over such small portions of ground, that | system of Registration of Writs relating to 
the public rights might not be curtailed in| Heritable Property in Scotland. He said: 
any appreciable degree. The third case|I shall, in moving for leave to introduce 
they should entertain would be an applica- | this Bill, detain the House for a very short 
tion from an owner of an existing fishery | time. There is an admirable system of 
for more complete powers under the Act to! registration of deeds in Scotland, which is 
protect himself from depredation. It was | supported by fees, and not out of the public 
clear, therefore, that it would not be fair to| funds. The local registers draw the full 
appropriate large areas of public productive | fees, and are not responsible for any sur- 
ground, upon which bodies of fishermen plus. In the general registry the fees are 
gained their livelihood, though it might be | devoted to payment of the salaries of 
an advantage to give those fishermen a quasi officers, and a considerable surplus each 
property in the grounds they had been in| year accrues to Government. Now, it is 
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proposed that these local registers shall be 
abolished, compensation being given to 
holders of offices, and that there shall be 
one system of registration, which would 
tend to facilitate the searching for incum- 
brances, by making it necessary to search 
only in one register instead of two; and 
it will conduce to economy, because when 
the registration is concentrated in Edin- 
burgh, the fees of the local registers will 
be saved, and, by concentration of man- 
agement, the Government will be able to 
reduce the fees to be paid by proprietors 
who wish their deeds registered. This 
reduction of fees will be on a graduated 
scale, having reference to the value of pro- 
perty to which the deeds relate. The Bill 
was founded to some extent upon the re- 
commendation of the Commission appointed 
in 1861 by the right hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey) then a Secre- 
tary of State. The Commission reported 
favourably of the proposed amalgamation 
of the registers, and a Bill was brought in 
in 1866 to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion. That Bill was sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, who approved of it, with certain 
modifications ; but the Bill was not passed 
then, as it was near the end of the Ses- 
sion. In the last Session the Bill was re- 
introduced ; but owing to the House being 
otherwise so much occupied, it was not 
carried. Therefore, I now move for leave 
to re-introduce the measure, and shall only 
mention that it contains a provision by 
which the printed abridgement of the 
registers for 1781 to the present time will 
be transmitted, not only to the different 
districts where the local registers were 
formerly kept, but also to each county ; 
and law agents will be able to make 
searches for themselves, if they trust to 
these, instead of going to the General 
Registry in Edinburgh. 


Motion agreed to, 


Bill to improve the system of Registration of 
Writs relating to Heritable Property in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocars, 
Mr. Secretary Garuorne Uarpy, and Mr. Wat- 
POLE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


TITLES TO LAND CONSOLIDATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate the 
Statutes relating to the constitution and 
completion of Titles to Heritable Property 


The Lord Advocate 
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in Scotland ; and to make certain changes 
in the Law of Seotland relating to Herit- 
able Rights. The hon. Gentleman said, 
several statutes were passed, beginning in 
1845, when Lord Colonsay was Lord Ad- 
vocate, for the purpose of simplifying the 
forms of titles to heritable property. Those 
statutes were founded upon the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commissioners made 
in 1838, The statutes of 1845 were fol- 
lowed by statutes brought into the House 
by Lord Rutherford, when Lord Advocate ; 
and there was a subsequent statute intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Monereiff). There 
were thus several progressive steps taken 
in the course of simplifying the law. The 
statutes are eleven in number, and it cost 
law agents much trouble to consult them, 
as they were the results of progressive 
legislation. One of the principal objects 
of the present Bill is to consolidate-in one 
statute all the provisions contained in these 
statutes. There are also some changes 
propused to be made in reference to the 
law of heritable rights in Scotland. In 
the first place, it is proposed that testa- 
mentary deeds shall no longer require the 
use of technical terms; it being at present 
necessary, in the disposal of real property, 
to use the word ‘‘ dispone,” although mil- 
lions of personal property may be con- 
veyed without the use of the word. We 
want to enable the Courts to interpret 
the meaning of the testators, without the 
necessity of technical terms being used. 
It is also proposed to make monies lent 
on heritable security no longer heritable or 
real, but personal property, as in the case 
of money lent on mortgage in England, 
There is also a provision to abolish right 
of what is called ‘heirship moveables.” 
The last provision to which I would refer 
is that in which perhaps the hon. Member 
for Westminister (Mr. Stuart Mill) will 
feel some interest ~—I. mean that which will 
enable females to subscribe as witnesses to 
the subscription of deeds, which is now a 
somewhat doubtful question according to 
the law of Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate the Statutes relating to the 
constitution and completion of Titles to Heritable 
Property in Scotland; and to make certain 
changes in the Law of Scotland relating to Heri- 
table Rights, ordered to be brought in by The 
Lorp Apvocate, Mr. Secretary Garnorne Harpy, 
and Sir Grauam Monteomery. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS AND 
GLEBES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I now rise, 
Sir, to ask leave to introduce a Biil to 
amend the procedure in regard to Ecclesias- 
tical Buildings and Glebes in Scotland. I 
have been requested to bring in a measure 
on this subject by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House. It has reference to 
ecclesiastical buildings and glebes in Scot- 
land; and I may explain shortly that at 
present the clergymen of a district called 
a Presbytery, are the authorities who 
determine judicially, at least in the first 
instance, with respect to ecclesiastical 
buildings and glebes. They hold the some- 
what inconsistent position of being to a 
great extent at the same time litigants and 
judges. Their decision is subject to the 
review of the Court of Session, and they 
are brought to the Court of Session as 
parties or litigants after having acted as 
judges, and they are often subjected to con- 
siderable loss. Now, this has been found 
a very inconvenient system, by the proprie- 


tors affected by the decision of the Presby- | 
tery, and also by the Presbyters them- | 


selves. I believe it is a very general feel- 


ing on the part of the Church that this is | 


a very inconvenient system, and I have 
been asked to bring in a Bill on the subject. 
By the Bill which I now ask leave to in- 
troduce I propose that in case a dispute 
arises between a Presbytery and the pro- 
prietors, instead of having the Presbytery 
as judges, the case should go to the 
Sheriff of the county, who shall give judg- 
ment in the case. This will result in pre- 
venting any irritation between the clergy- 
men and the proprietors, and at the same 
time afford a cheap and expeditious mode 
ef settling any dispute. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the procedure in regard to Eccle- | 


siastical Buildings and Glebes in Scotland, or- 


dered to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocarz, | 


Mr. Secretary Gatuorne Harpr,and Sir Granam 
MoxtTooMERY. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.] | 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Starrorp Norrucorz, Bill to 
enable certain guaranteed Indian Railway Com- 
panies to raise Money on Debenture Stock, or- 
dered to be brought in by Sir Starrorp Norru- 
cote and Mr. Sciater-Boors. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.) 


House adjourned at half 
after Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 10, 1868, 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bits — First Reading— 
Railways (Extension of Time) * (36). 

Committee—Court of Appeal Chancery (Despatch 
of Business) Amendment * (20). 

Report —Court of Appeal Chancery (Despatch of 

usiness) Amendment * (20). 

Third Reading—Public Departments (Extra Re- 
ceipts) * (25); Registration of Writs (Scot- 
land) * (15), and passed. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 10, 1868. 


| MINUTES.]—Sexecr Commirres—On Coven- 
try Election appointed ; on Poor Rates Assess- 
ment appointed ; on Malt Tax appointed ; on 
[louse of Commons (Arrangements), Mr. John 
Bright discharged and Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie 
added ; Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market, 
Mr. Freshfield and Mr. Moffatt added. 








| CONTAGIOUS DISEASES.— QUESTION, 
| Mra. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, he 
| wished to ask the Vice President of the 
| Council, Whether the Government con- 
| template bringing forward any Measure to 
|render more compulsory the isolation of 
persons infected with smallpox, scarlet 
| fever, &e.? 

| Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU replied, 
that the Government, us at present ad- 
vised, did not contemplate bringing for- 
ward any measure to render more compul- 
sory the isolation of persons infected with 
smallpox, scarlet fever, &e. Article 38 of 
ithe Sanitary Act, 1866, provided against 
' certain dangers to the public from persons 
with contagious diseases, and imposed a 
penalty on any person exposing himself 
when so affected. The policy of that Act 
_was to place the power in the hands of 
the local authority. The hon. Member 
appeared to desire to take the power out 
of the hands of the local authority and to 
give it to the central authority. A central 
government, however, could not work such 
a provision, for it meant, if it meant any- 
thing, that the Government should place 
every infected person in strict durance for 
at least two months, until all danger of 
infection had passed away. The Vaccina- 
tion Act of last year was resisted because 
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it was compulso 
to such a pro as this. 
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; but that was nothing Act of 1866, but under that of 1867, and 
| the doubt no longer remained. The Privy 
erage acacia ps 7 aforesaid 
- J rule. oreover, the case of Langrigg, in 
L Pa pgs ON Berwickshire, was widely different. Cattle 
Pr “*| plague had entirely disappeared from the 

Mr. FORDYCE said, he wished to ask country. If the Privy Council had per- 
the Lord Advocate, Whether, in conse- | mitted the place to have been accounted 


| 


quence of the great deficiency of house - infected,” it would have followed that 
accommodation for Agricultural Labourers the cattle plague had been again intro- 
in Scotland, he will consider the expe- duced into the country, and a very reason- 
diency of extending “The Labouring able panic would have been spread, which 
Classes Dwellings Act, 1866,’ to entailed the Privy Council deemed it very desirable 


properties, and grant facilities for obtain- 
ing permanent building feus on such pro- 
perties ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, in re- 
ply, that it did not appear to him to be 
necessary to consider the expediency of 
extending the Labouring Classes Dwellings 
Act to entailed properties, because in 1860 
an Act was passed to facilitate the build- 
ing of houses for farm servants and artizans 
upon such properties. But, with reference 
to the latter part of the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, whether he (the Lord 
Advocate) would grant facilities for ob- 
taining permanent building feus, referring 
doubtless to the diminution of expenses in 
connection therewith, he had to reply that 
it was under his consideration whether 
something might not be done to effect 
that object. 


CATTLE PLAGUE REPORTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EVANS said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Why, having, on 
the 13th of May, 1867, declined to state 
to the House the contents of the Report 
made by Professor Simonds by order of 
the Privy Council upon a case of Cattle 
Plague alleged to have occurred at Burn- 
aston, in the county of Derby, he read to 
the House on the 29th of November last 
the Report of the same gentleman upon a 
similar case in Berwickshire ? 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, in 
reply, that on the 13th of May, 1867, he 
stated fully the ground of his refusal to 
produce the Confidential Report of Pro- 
fessor Simonds. It was because a rule had 
been made by the Privy Council that such 
Reports should not be made public. The 
reason of that rule was that, under the 
Act of 1866, it might give rise to litiga- 





tion in every case where the Confidential | 
Report differed from the certificate of the | 
local Inspector. On the 29th of Novem- ' 
ber, however, they were no longer under the | 


Lord Robert Montagu 


| to allay. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 
MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: Mr. Speaker, I 
should indeed be sadly insensible alike to 
the immense importance of the subject I 
am about to introduce, and to the dignity 
of this assembly, if I did not respectfully 
and earnestly claim the liberal indulgence 
of the House while I attempt, however 
inadequately, to discharge that duty. 
Owing to the prominent position which 
the Motion has assumed, I have teen more 
than once half tempted to shrink from the 
task I have undertaken; but, Sir, the 
occasion is too solemn, and the crisis too 
grave, to admit of mere personal considera- 
tions. I placed my Notice on the Paper 
at the close of the short Sitting in Novem- 
ber, and I did so for these reasons: in 
the first place, because during that Sitting 
there was no authoritative statement, pro- 
posal, or even declaration of opinion, 
having reference to the affairs of Ireland, 
its hopes and expectations, its present or 
its future ; and that, in the second place, 
I was determined, so far as in me lay, to 
challenge, by open and advised speaking 
on my part, the Statesmen and party Lead- 
ers of this House, and the representatives 
of the English people, to a full and free 
discussion of that which, above and be- 
yond all others, has become the question 
of the day—that question which, in the 
solemn words of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster, in the opening 
of his noble appeal in behalf of the Irish 
people, rises at least once in every genera- 
tion, ‘to perplex the councils and trouble 
the conscience of the British nation.” In 
doing this much, I trust I have not over- 
stepped the duty of a private and inde- 
pendent Member, who for many years has 
had a seat in this House. Surely, Sir, 
the time has come when we should deal 
with this Irish question, not in a party 
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spirit, which I deprecate—not in a secta- 
rian spirit, which | abhor—but in a broad, 
comprehensive, and generous spirit — a 
spirit at once wise and patriotic. The 
state of things in Ireland is calculated to 
inspire any commonly thoughtful man 
with feelings not merely of anxiety, but 
of foreboding and alarm. Ireland presents 
at this moment — sixty-eight years after 
the passing of the Act of Union — the 
aspect of a country on the eve of a great 
struggle, rather than an integral portion 
of the heart of an Empire in a state of 
profound peace, and having friendly rela- 
* tions with all the nations of Europe. It is 
occupied by a powerful and well-equipped 
army, such as one might expect to see 
maintained in Poland under Russian rule, 
or such as the Sublime Porte would dis- 
patch to a revolted province of European 
Turkey. Its cities and towns are strongly 
garrisoned, its barracks are filled to their 
uttermost capacity of accommodation, and 
squadrons of cavalry and detachments of 
infantry are quartered in districts which 
for many years had never beheld the face 
of a British soldier. Besides this powerful 
and thoroughly equipped army, you have 
in Ireland what you may term a supple- 
mental army—13,000 of the finest gens- 
d’armerie to be found in any country or 
under any flag. Under ordinary circum- 
stances — such as I hope to witness again 
in Ireland —the duties of these 13,000 
men would be of a purely civil character, 
while their most daring achievement 
would not go beyond the maintenance of 
peace at a contested election, the suppres- 
sion of a street riot, or the stopping of a 
faction fight at a country fair; yet these 
13,000 Royal Irish Constabulary are 
drilled and disciplined like ordinary troops, 
and are supplied with the most effective 
and deadliest weapons known to modern 
military science. Their barracks, hitherto 
mere stations, are being converted into so 
many fortresses, with stanchions, iron 
shutters and iron doors, and loop-holed 
masonry—so constructed or strengthened 
as to resist anticipated attack —so many 
village fortresses, to awe the disaffected, 
and inspire the timid with confidence. 
Formidable fleets occasionally lie in Cork 
harbour—a harbour deserted in times of 
tranquillity — round which armed boats 
row, as if an enemy’s fleet were holding it 
in a state of blockade. Gunboats are to be 
found far up some of the principal rivers, 
or in remote creeks; and swilt cruisers 
keep watch and ward round the coast, on 
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the look-out for suspicious craft. The 
Government gaols are filled with political 
prisoners— indeed, almost the only prison- 
ers in the country, thanks to the wonderful 
absence of crime; for were it not for the 
Fenians, who have been a godsend to the 
lawyers, whatever they have been to the. 
Government, the Irish Bench would ere 
this have been sacrificed to the merciless 
pruning knife of Financial Reform. Trials 
at Commissions, trials at assizes, trials at 
quarter sessions, investigations in jails, 
domiciliary visits, ransackings of houses, 
and even streets, in search of arms or 
cocuments—denote the dangerous political 
agitation to which the country is a prey. 
Then, to crown all, public liberty is dead, 
personal inviolability at an end ; for now 
in Ireland — in this integral portion of 
the United Kingdom — in this part of 
an Empire at peace with Europe — any 
man—any poor man — may be arrested 
on the whisper of a spy, the oath of a 
practised perjurer, the suspicion of an 
ignorant policeman, or the folly or the 
fussiness of a foolish or a scared official. 
The expression of an independent opinion 
exposes him who utters it to the imme- 
diate attention of the authorities, while 
the proclamation of a national sentiment 
is a clear proof of Fenian sympathies. To 
object to unnecessary ‘‘ remands,” secret 
investigations, or crushing prison disci- 
pline, is an unpardonable offence—at least 
with the hyper-loyal—in a country whose 
constitutional liberty is on a par with that 
enjoyed by the subjects of the Emperor 
of Morocco or the King of Abyssinia. To 
illustrate the notion formed by those to 
whom is left the practical administration 
of the law in the streets of an Irish city, 
I may mention that at the late Limerick 
Assizes, terminated but a few days since, 
the presiding Judge (Mr. Justice O’ Hagan) 
greatly surprised, indeed intensely dis- 
gusted, a member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary by informing him that, even 
though a man did hesitate to give his 
name, a policeman was not permitted, as 
a preliminary to further proceedings, to 
seize him at once by the throat. I now 
come to the material condition of the 
country whose constitutional freedom is 
practically at an end. The material con- 
dition of Ireland is naturally a question 
of deep anxiety to the statesman and the 
legislator ; and the question is this — is 
Ireland improving ?—is Ireland at a stand- 
still ?—is Ireland retrograding? It is the 
interest of those who desire, as the phrase 
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is, to let things alone, to represent her ad- 
vance, if not something marvellous, at least 
highly gratifying. Those people who say, 
“Let well alone”—really let ill alone— 
point with satisfaction to statements which 
appear in certain Government pamphlets, 
and to statistics published by Mr. Donnelly, 
and judiciously handled in Zhe Times and 
the Pall Mall Gazette, as proofs of wonder- 
ful progress, and of the wisdom of their 
agreeable policy of “letting well alone.” 
How is this marvellous or gratifying pro- 
sperity proved? By the comparison of 
periods. What periods? The years 1851 
and 1867. As well might one contrast 
the condition of a feeble convalescent, 
reeling from a bed of fever, with that of 
a man in his ordinary health, as to com- 
pare the state of things in 1867 with that 
in 1851. ‘The famine, which commenced 
in 1847, and raged in 1848, did not end 
in 1849, and was felt for several years 
after; in fact, until 1856 or 1857, Ireland 
had not fairly turned her back on the 
years of famine. See the state of things 
in 1851. In that year there were 750,000 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief. In 
that year 44,000 persons had been evicted 
from their holdings, while 73,000 had been 
evicted in 1850, and 72,000 in 1849. In 
the same year emigration assumed indeed 
the character of the hemorrhage described 
in after years by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, for no less than 290,000 per- 
sons left Ireland permanently in 1851. 
And to cap the picture, property, which 
has since been selling at twenty-five, and 
twenty-six, and even twenty-seven years’ 
purchase, was then to be had at fifteen, 
and twelve, and even ten years’ purchase. 
Now, L ask, is it not bewildering the public 
mind — is it not deceiving the people of 
this country — to endeavour to establish 
any comparison or analogy between a 
period like that of 1851 and the present 
time? But let us take the year 1859— 
an ordinary or normal year—and contrast 
it with the year 1867. I admit there is 
a large increase in sheep ; but no one who 
knows Ireland regards an increase in sheep 
—to which the human being has been made 
to give way—as a conclusive proof of Irish 
prosperity. There is also an increase of 
goats to the number of 4,000; yet even 
the most enthusiastic will hesitate before 
taking that increase as a proof of mar- 
vellous, or even gratifying progress. Look 
at the other side of the picture. There 


were in Ireland 113,000 head of cattle, 
107,000 horses, and 500,000 acres under 
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cereals less in 1867 than in 1859; and 
1,139,000 acres of land under cereals less 
than there were twenty years before. Such 
a diminution of the agricultural wealth of 
a country can hardly be regarded as a proof 
of its progress. If it be progress, then I 
do not know the meaning of the term. But 
there is something worse. Not only is 
there a diminution of agricultural wealth, 
and in the extent of land under cereals, 
but there appears to be a falling off in the 
productive power of the soil. Why is this? 
To what is this to be attributed? Is it 
to a failure in the land, or to the change 
of climate, or to Providence? The falling 
off in the production per acre — which is 
proved beyond question by tables quoted 
by Lord Dufferin—is not attributable to 
a failure of the powers of nature, nor to 
changes in the climate, nor to Providence, 
but toa very simple human cause—namely, 
that the farmers are beginning to lose heart 
from want of security, and would rather 
hoard their money, or put it in the banks, 
than invest it in the land, at the mercy of 
landlords who are not guided by higher 
laws than those which Parliament has esta- 
blished. The condition of the country towns 
necessarily follows the state of agriculture, 
on which they depend. The state of agri- 
culture is most backward, asarule. 1 do 
not appeal to the evidence of Judge Long- 
field, who thus described it; I rather ap- 
peal to the experience of every English 
tourist, and the testimony of every amazed 
American traveller. The country towns 
of Ireland, save those which are sustained 
by manufacturing industry, are sinking 
and mouldering into decay—steadily but 
surely going back. Of course, I do not 
speak ef cities such as Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and others, or of towns in 
which, as I have said, there are special 
sources of employment; I refer to the 
country towns, and to these generally, and 
I repeat that their condition is deplorable, 
getting worse day after day; that a feeling 
of despair is taking possession of their 
shopkeepers and people in business, whose 
| only hope is in emigration to another land. 
| And now, Sir, what is the state of feeling 
|in Ireland? If I were to say that the 
| general feeling was one of discontent, I 
|should be adopting a mild but most im- 
perfect mode of endeavouring to describe 
| the terrible reality. If I said there was 
an almost universal feeling not only of dis- 
content, but of something approaching to 
disaffection, I should be much nearer the 
‘oon This would disprove the statement 
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made by the noble Lord opposite (the Earl 
of Mayo) the other night, when he said 
that only ten or eleven farmers were taken 
up under the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, 
and then asserted that that small number 
showed the loyalty of the farming class in 
Ireland, arising from their contentment 
with the British law. I do not describe 
the feelings of those who only believe in 
revolution; it is not necessary for me to 
do so. I leave that feeling to be described 
by the Law Officers of the Crown, and by 
the Judges of Assize. But there is a feel- 
ing almost as dangerous as that—there is 
a feeling of despair growing gradually 
over the minds of men, and steadily ab- 
sorbing those who are opposed to revolu- 
tionary objects—men who love peace and 
order, and desire legitimate progress by 
constitutional means. They despair of ob- 
taining redress from the justice and wisdom 
of Parliament, or from the honesty or 
wisdom of statesmen. There is in their 
minds a sense of despair respecting the 
future of Ireland. There is also a large 
class in Ireland, who, hoping against hope, 
and believing in the wisdom of certain 
English statesmen, and the justice of the 
English people, as in their fears, still 
hope that a better state of things may 
dawn upon their country. What is the 
cause of the feeling of alienation from Eng- 
land that lies in the heart of the Irish 
people—a feeling that is common not to 
one class but to many classes—and to some 
of what are termed the better classes in 
Ireland? The causes are many. Par- 
liament is responsible for some of those 
causes, certainly not for all. Parliament 
is responsible for a great deal; but the feel- 
ing is partly owing to the past as well as 
to the present. It is owing to the history 
of the country, to the traditions of the 
people, and to the legislation or non-legis- 
lation of this House. Sufficient account is 
not made of the effect produced in the 
mind of Ireland by the records of the past. 
England has attempted to blot out the 
history of Ireland; and in the National 
schools of Ireland, the page of her history 
has been deliberately closed. But the eager 
student, the moment he got beyond the 
school-walls, when he read that dark and 
blood-stained page of cruelty, oppression, 
and wrong unequalled in the world, felt 
his heart glow with indignation, or chill 
with horror. Your legislation should at- 
tempt to wipe out, if you can, the history 
of the past. Solemnly, I wish that there 
would rise up some great and potent 
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wizard, some genius of beneficence, who, 
representing the atonement as well as the 
wisdom of the English people, would, by 
generous legislation and wise government, 
bury for ever the bitter memories of the 
past. But where is this political Prospero 
to be found? Is he to be found in the 
front rank of the Ministry, or in the front 
rank of the Opposition? If the memory 
of the Irish people be not blunted, it is the 
fault of Parliament; for by bad laws, or 
by allowing links of former bondage to re- 
main unbroken, you preserve a chain of 
connection in the mind of the country 
which reaches from the present to the 
past. Hon. Gentlemen have no doubt 
heard of the Penal Laws, those terrible 
engines of persecution and degradation, 
and possibly think that they existed only 
in remote centuries. But such is not the 
case. These laws are by no means of such 
remote date, and some of them still linger 
on the statute book, to shame our modern 
enlightenment. The memory of that evil 
code lives fresh in the minds of the Irish 
people: by bad legislation, or by refusing 
redress through good legislation, you keep 
alive the spirit which those laws engen- 
dered. It is only ninety years—a short 
time in the history of a nation—since it was 
an offence liable to imprisonment for life if 
a priest celebrated mass, or a Catholic taught 
a school in public or in private. A vene- 
rable ecclesiastic of my church—the Ca- 
tholic Dean of Cork, Dr. Collins—often told 
his friends that when he was studying his 
Virgil with other law-breakers, in a ditch, 
they were obliged to have u scout on the 
top of the fence to watch the approach of 
the spy. It is only seventy-five years ago 
since the Catholics of Ireland were allowed 
to possess the franchise. It is only a short 
time since the learned professions were 
open to Roman Catholics. Not a very 
long period has elapsed since the time 
when a Protestant might, in the streets of 
Cork and Dublin, take from the Roman 
Catholic owner a horse worth £100, and 
pay him but £5 for it. It is not very 
long since the son of a Catholic could rob 
his father of his property by professing 
the Protestant religion. We have in Ire- 
land, and perhaps in this House, the de- 
scendants of men who had thus obtained 
the estates of their fathers; and no doubt 
they will now stand up for the rights of 
property to which their predecessors had 
no right, and for the revenues of a church 
to which their forefathers did not belong. 
English writers and politicians—even the 
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very best of them—oftentimes reproach 
the Irish with ignorance, idleness, want of 
trade, want of commerce, want of energy, 
and want of business habits. Do they 
ever remember that the Government of 
England, not so very long’since, had done 
everything in its power to destroy the 
manufactures, the trade and commerce of 
Ireland? And it was not until 1782 that 
Ireland, owing to the then attitude of the 
Irish people, recovered her legislative in- 
dependence. England is responsible for the 
legislation before and after the Union; for 
before it the Irish Parliament was merely 
a subordinate and subservient body, to 
which that of England sent its decrees. I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
under the Irish Parliament, from 1782 to 
1800, though it was an unreformed Parlia- 
ment, crowded with the servants of Eng- 
land, and at the beck of the English Minis- 
ter, Ireland made a wonderful advance in 
all that constituted the lite of a nation—li- 
berty, prosperity, and power—trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, industry, and intelli- 
gence. But England was jealous. She 
was determined to destroy the constitu- 
tional liberty of Ireland, and deprive her 
of the right of governing herself; and 
she did so. It is a fact beyond all dis- 
pute that the Union was carried against 
the declared wishes of the Irish people, 
by fraud, violence, terror, false promises, 
and corruption of the most infamous 
and wholesale character. As one fact 
indicative of the feeling of the people, I 
may state that there were but 5,000 signa- 
tures in favour of the Union, while there 
were 700,000 against it, at a time when 
public meetings convened by the sheriff 
were dispersed by the bayonets of the sol- 
diery. England then assumed a grave re- 
sponsibility before the world. The Union 
was, no doubt, described as a great marriage 
contract; but, although the bride was 
dragged to the altar, and the executioner 
was ominously near the officiating priest, 
the English people, represented by their 
Statesmen and their Parliament, declared 
that they would carry out the conditions to 
the spirit and the letter. Now, how have 
the various promises made at that time 
been since redeemed? It was stated that 
Treland would henceforth share in the 
power, the prosperity, and the content- 
ment of Engiand—in fact, that a new era 
of happiness and glory had dawned for 
lucky Ireland. Among other things, docks 
and arsenals were promised to various 
places. Cork was to be one of these 
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Ireland. 
favoured harbours. How had that pro- 


mise been performed? Hon. Members 
would find an extraordinary note in the 
Naval Estimates that day, which would 
give them some information on the sub- 
ject. At length—sixty-five years after 
the Union—an attempt was going to be 
made to give this dock and arsenal to 
Cork, but the construction of those works 
was made conditional on the number of 
convicts at Spike Island and the other 
prisons in Ireland; so that, because Ireland 
was comparatively free from crime, and 
did not possess many convicts, the promise 
held out at the time of the Union was not 
to be realized for another twenty years. 
Then, again, emancipation was promised. 
That promise was not redeemed until 
twenty-nine years after the carrying of the 
Act of Union, and not until the Duke of 
Wellington declared that it was dangerous 
to withhold it any longer from an excited 
people. Lord John Russell was certainly 
right in saying that everything that Par- 
liament had done had been done through 
fear, and not in a generous spirit; and 
that measure, instead of being an olive 
branch of peace, was planted with thorns, 
which lacerated the feelings of the Catholic 
people of Ireland. It was not until riot 
was universal and massacre frequent that 
Parliament allowed the landlord to be- 
come the proctor, and to levy the tithes 
from the tenant in the shape of rent. Then 
as to the agricultural population of an 
agricultural country, let us see what this 
Parliament has done for them, and in what 
position they now are. The present con- 
dition of the Irish people has been summed 
up in a single sentence in a pamphlet 
published within the last few days by a 
Protestant and Conservative gentleman, 
Mr. Marcus Keane, who describes himself 
as the land agent of several large estates, 
as well as a landed proprietor of thirty 
years’ experience— 

‘* The great mass of the Irish tenantry have no 
better title to their holdings than the will of their 
landlords.” 

That is the condition of the mass of the 
tenants of Irish soil from whom we expect 
the virtues of angels and the loyalty of a 
Court Chamberlain. The legal position of 
the agricultural classes of Ireland is not 
credited by Americans. I remember, for 
instance, crossing in the autumn of 1866, 
in a stormy night in October, and finding 
myself alone with an American gentleman 
who was returning to his own country. 

can assure the House I was in no mood 
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for argument at the time, as it was with! bered Estates Court was looked to with 
the utmost difficulty I preserved the sem- | hope, but the favourable anticipations in- 
blance of a sitting posture. But the Ame- | dulged in for the occupiers have not been 
rican traveller was, like his countrymen, | realized. I will refer to three cases, to 
anxious for information. The traveller said | show how the beneficial operation of the 
to me, “ You are a Member of the British | change has not touched them. In 1865 
Parliament?” ‘I have that honour,’’ I} the case of ‘ Clark v. Knox,” was tried 
replied. ‘You are an Irishman?” I! at the Tullamore Assizes, and it came 
said, “I have that greater honour.” | out that land occupied by a body of con- 
The gentleman then entered into conver- | tented, industrious, improving tenants was 
sation, and said that he desired some in- | sold in the Incumbered Estates Court to a 
formation on a point about which he was | stranger, who made the condition of the 
in doubt. He had heard in Ireland, but | purchase the clearing of the estate of the 
could not believe the statement, that the | men, women, and children on the holding. 
majority of the tenants in that country|In the second case, Mr. John Carden, 
were without leases. I replied that the whose memory is honoured in Tipperary, 
statement was quite correct, and that the! decided to sell a property not very long 
tenants had no security for their industry | since, and the condition of sale was that 
but the honour and good faith of their land- |he should clear the estate of the Queen’s 
lords. I was asked what was the propor-! subjects. He died before his amiable 
tion of those without leases, to which I re-| object could be accomplished ; but his 
plied that, according to the popular notion, | successor had been called on in a Court 
they numbered five-sixths, and the land-| of Justice to complete the contract, and 
lords themselves acknowledged them as| those tenants were driven from the land, 
being three-fourths. To this my acquaint-|and it may be have gone across the 
ance returned, ‘My God! is that a} Atlantic, to be your enemies for ever. 
genuine fact?” ‘A genuine fact, I as-| It is reported that if Cuvier or Professor 
sure you.” ‘“ Why don’t you put it| Owen had been shown a toe nail ora tooth 
down?” ‘ Unfortunately, we can’t.’’| of an extinct animal, he could build up a 
‘* Why don’t you change the laws?” | model of the monster, and describe its 
‘Unfortunately, we are in the hands of! habits and voracity; and so from the cha- 
those who make the law, and they are | racter of a single such act as I next des- 
generally Irish landlords and English | cribe may be indicated the nature of irre- 
landlords, many of them holding pro-| sponsible landlordism. My third case is 
perty in Ireland.” ‘‘ Well,” said my/| paltry and contemptible, but it resembles 
friend, ‘‘ we would settle that in our coun- | the toe nail of the mastodon; it shows the 
try very soon; it is an Almighty griev-| nature of that enormous monster which 
ance, and you ought to put it down.”| preys upon Ireland. One of the new 
Now the logic of the American was not} benefactors of the country, Mr. Hogan, a 
only that of the Fenian, but of the Pre-| builder, of Dublin, was attracted by the 
mier of England ; for in 1844 the right| description of some property in Wexford 
hon. Gentleman asked, ‘‘ What would Gen- | which was for sale. It was stated to be 
tlemen say of a country in which such | occupied by three tenants, who “‘ paid their 
things existed ?—they would answer—the | rent punctually ;” and thinking its pur- 
remedy is revolution.” I do not believe| chase would be an admirable commercial 
that revolution is the right remedy ; on the | speculation, Mr. Hogan paid his £1,050, 
contrary, I believe in the wisdom and/and purchased the estate, including the 
justice of the people of England, and of| tenants, body and soul. The tenants were 
the men who lead parties in this House, } paying at the time of the sale something 
and I believe the question will be settled, | under 18s. an acre to Lord Valentia, an 
some time or other, according to the in-| absentee landlord ; but this benefactor to 
terests of all parties. Would hon. Gentle-| the country—this creation of a great social 
men opposite be loyal if their position, | revolution—made a demand of £2 an acre, 
their wide possessions, their ancestral do-| and the alternative was a notice to quit, 
mains, depended upon the will of another | and this although one of the tenants had 
person? You would be slaves if you} built a house on his holding valued at 
were. I am sorry that the late Sir Robert | £200. Mr. Hogan, the builder, might have 
Peel did not live long enough to carry out} shuffled his three tenants out without a 
the enlightened views which he had formed | word; but the Wexford People scourged 
on this subject. Theaction of the Incum- | him in its columns to such a degree that 
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in his exasperation he sued the editor for 
libel before Mr. Justice Whiteside, not 
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country there is no hope of peace. The noble 
Lord is willing to grant public money for 


long since an ornament of the House of the improvement of land either through 
Commons. I am happy to say the jury | the tenant or landlord, and no doubt if the 
disagreed, and though the paper has been | tenant invests his own money he is to be se- 


called on to pay its own costs, the Dublin | 
| by the landlord; but no attempt is made 


trader has enjoyed no triumph. In his 
charge, Lord Chief Justice Whiteside said 
there is a law higher than the law of the 
land, which every man should carry in his 
breast, a law inspired by God himself— 
and that is, to do to others as he would 
be done by ; and a feeling of indignation 
was excited in that Court against the 
monstrous tyranny disclosed. Surely it 
is time that this fundamental question of 
landlord and tenant should be settled on 
an equitable basis. It has often been said 
that the Irish made speeches, but did not 
make distinct proposals to remedy the 
existing evil; that I am bound to con- 
demn as an unfair description of what 
Irish Members have done, Three years 
ago my hon. Friends and I met in Dublin 
and in London day after day, considering 
what was the least we should look for, 
what the most we could demand—that is 
with a hope of success ; and after sacri- 
ficing many cherished hopes we embodied 
in the form of a Bill the very least that 
could be regarded as fit to meet the 
emergency. I often regretted ever having 
done so, for the result was miserably 
deficient. However, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day introduced the Bill 
with certain modifications, and in that 
the House has the last proposal of the 
Irish Members who represent the interests 
of the tenants and also the real interests 
of the landlords. But how was it received? 
It was met by a statement on the part of 
the Irish landlords that an attempt to 
carry it would be the signal for a universal 
notice to quit throughout the country, a 
declaration of war by the landlords against 
the tillers of the soil. Last year the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
had denounced the Bill of the Liberal 
party as confiscation and flat burglary, 
brought in his Bill. The noble Lord’s Bill 
is good to a certain extent, but it fails, as 
every Bill with a like defect must fail, 
because it does not give security of tenure. 
This want is the great evil of Ireland; 
and this must be provided for, if Ireland 
is to be regenerated and the Empire is to be 
saved. I repeat that if the Empire is to be 
saved from all kinds of calamity, Ireland 
must. be pacified; and without justice to 
the largest and most important class in the 
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cured from the appropriation of its results 


to secure the tenant in the enjoyment of 
the improvements he has made; and unless 
this is done the real grievance will rémain 
unmet. The real grievance is that the 
people hold their land at the will of others. 
It is true that a large body of the land- 
lords of Ireland are benefactors to the 
country, rejoicing in the prosperity of the 
people, and enjoying the confidence of 
their tenants to such an extent that in 
many instances the tenants think of ask- 
ing them for a lease; but beyond this 
boundary is another large body whom I 
would not dare to trust with the liberty 
and the property of the great mass of the 
Irish people. The noble Lord, therefore, 
is bound to move a step in advance, and 
deal with tenure as well as with improve- 
ments. What would do two years ago 
will not do for to-day. In 1860 the Irish 
Members warned the Government as to 
what would be required ; but the Govern- 
ment paid no attention to their warning, 
and the Act of 1860 remains a dead letter 
to this hour. The Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1852 proposed a Bill which gave 
a claim to the tenant for the value of im- 
provements made during previous years. 
That Bill was read a third time by the 
House of Commons, and I assert that no 
Bill which does less than that will meet 
the necessity of the case. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the property of 
the tenant shall be protected from the 
landlord’s rapacity and caprice. The 
noble Lord has said that the farmers 
are quite contented, and he bases his as- 
sertion on the fact that only eleven farmers 
have been arrested under the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s warrant. That, however, is capable 
of explanation. The farmer is a cautious 
man, who considers long before he moves, 
and always waits to see how things are 
going. I will, however, as an answer to 
this statement, read a few words spoken, 
on the 6th of August, 1866, in “ another 
place,” by the Earl of Kimberley, the late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a man of great 
sagacity and prudence, who, while he ad- 
ministered the law with a firm hand, made 
most solemn appeals for a settlement of 
the land question. The noble Lord said— 

“As regards the farming classes—of whom I 
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have frequently seen it asserted that they did not 
sympathize with this sedition—I regret that, in 
its full extent, I cannot repeat that statement. In 
the South and West of Ireland, although the oc- 
cupiers of farms did not take a prominent part 
in the conspiracy, yet, as a matter of fact, it was 
known that had the rebellion actually broken out, 
in many parts of the country they would have 
been prepared to join it.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxiv. 
2079. ] 

There. is a pamphlet which has been 
written by the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury (Mr. Butler-Johnstone)— whose ability 
we all must admire, however we dissent 
from his views—which contains a remark- 
able quotation from a very remarkable 
man. I quoted the late Lord Lieutenant, 
and the hon. Member quotes Dr. Moriarty, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry. If 
anybody has given offence to those who 
favour Fenianism it is the Bishop; but in 
giving evidence a short time since before 
a Committee of this House he said— 

“If the Grand Turk came over to Ireland and 

gave the people a hope of throwing off the British 
rule, he would be followed by every man, woman, 
and child in the country.” 
This is, no doubt, a rhetorical expression ; 
but it meant a great deal. There is also 
the statement of Mr. Marcus Keane, a 
Conservative gentleman of wealth and 
standing, a landowner and extensive land 
agent, who in writing to the Marquess of 
Conyngham, penned a passage which is 
well worthy of attention when we are told 
that the land question has nothing to do 
with Fenianism. Mr. Keane said— 

“The strength of Fenianism lies in the sym- 
pathy which it receives from a large majority of 
the tenant class. Asa mere conspiracy, Fenianism 
is not very formidable; but as a principle per- 
vading the Irish nation, and actively influencing 
the minds of many who have never thought of 
becoming avowed Fenians, I look upon it as more 
serious than 1 can easily find words to express.” 


Is the House to discredit testimony like 
this? Again, in reference to the rentals 
of Ireland, Mr. Keane wrote— 

“The rentals of Ireland are steadily following 
the improvements of the tenants”—not the im- 
provements of the landlords —“ some landlords 
suffer a considerable margin to exist between the 
actual value and the rent paid, while others lose 
ho opportunity of forcing the rents to the highest 
amount that circumstances will permit.” 


A great deal is said about the North of 
Ireland ; but things are not as pleasant 
there as many persons affect to believe. I 
have been told on the best Presbyterian 
authority, by ministers high in the Pres- 
byterian Church, that the protection given 
by tenant-right is being gradually lost by 
invasion day by day, and by the constant 
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attempts of large landowners to destroy 
that much boasted custom in various ways. 
A pamphlet which I hold in my hand 
gives a great deal of information about 
the properties in the North of Ireland, in 
the hands of different London companies. 
These properties, I maintain, ought never 
to be in such hands; and the Government 
will act wisely if it strike first and hardest 
at them, as the worst class of absentee pro- 
prietors. They are a set of people who, 
imagining that they are landlords, readily 
adopt all the prejudices, all the vices, and 
very few of the virtues of landlordism. 
There are 300,000 acres of land owned by 
certain London societies in Londonderry, 
which is honoured by being christened 
after London. Some of these societies are 
very good. The Grocers are good landlords 
—perhaps their very trade makes them 
kind; but the Pewterers, the Barbers, 
the Shavers, the Hammerers, and the 
Grinders, are terrible with their Irish 
tenants. Among the statements contained 
in this pamphlet, which has never been 
denied, is the following :— 

“The Drapers refuse to give long leases or 
leases for building in towns or for manufacturing 
purposes, and the result is that towns have 
dwindled away, and there are no manufactures or 
manufacturing industries upon the estate.” 


I come next to the Ironmasters, including 
the Barbers, the Coopers, the Pewterers, 
the Scriveners, and the Lord knows what. 
Of these the pamphlet says— 

“There are few leases on the estate, nearly all 
the farms are let from year to year under special 
agreements, giving the company power to put an 
end to the tenancy upon three months’ notice to 
quit. There are no manufactures upon the estate, 
owing to the fact that the companies refuse to 
give perpetuity leases to encourage business men 
with capital to invest it in trade on the estate.” 


The description given in the case of the 
Mercers ran thus— 

“There are no leases on this estate. Every 
tenant is required to sign a special agreement 
whereby a three months’ notice to quit can deter- 
mine the tenancy. ‘There are no manufactures on 
the estate.” 


This state of things in the North of Ire- 
land is not satisfactory, as you will find 
ere very long. It may be said that there 
is the same law for England as for Ireland. 
That is always said, and it will be said 
again, no doubt, from the other side of the 
House. But, though the laws may be the 
same, the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries are entirely different. England is 
rich, and has many industries; Ireland is 
poor, and has very few. In Ireland, the land 
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is the principal industry ; and, if it were 
so in England, questions connected with 
land would assume very much greater 
prominence than they do at present. But 
here only one-third of the people follow 
agricultural pursuits, while in Ireland 
two-thirds at least are dependent on such 
occupations. Then there is this differ- 
ence also—In England, the landlord, as a 
rule, does everything; while in Ireland, 
as a rule, everything is done by the 
tenant. The Irish Members demand to 
know specifically from the noble Lord 
what measure of relief he proposes to bring 
in to settle this great question. The House 
or the Irish people are no longer to be put 
off with proposals for a Commission. There 
was a Commission in 1832, and another in 
1845. The Report of the Devon Com- 
mission was laid on the table, and the 
recommendations made sank deep into the 
hearts of the people, and these recommen- 
dations are now treasured up with a sense 
of wrong, because they have never been 
acted upon. What we want is not another 
Commission, but vigorous measures to allay | 
great grievances—measures not to injure 
landlords, but while securing the tenant 
the soil, depriving the landlord of the 
power of sending the Queen’s subjects into 
the workhouse, or of changing them into! 
enemies of the Throne. This is what we 
demand. Now I come to the question of 
the Irish Church ; and upon this question 
also we demand from the Government clear 
and specific statements of policy. There 
must be no evasion, no shuffling, no dodging 
—using the latter word ina strictly Parlia- 
mentary and Pickwickian sense: we must 
be told what the Government are going to 
do with the Irish Church. An alien 
Church was condemned by the First Lord 
twenty-four years ago, when he said that 
that which could not be defended was 
doomed. The Irish Church cannot surely be 
defended, unless, perhaps, by some Gentle- 
man who believes that St. Patrick was a 
Protestant, and that the tithes originally | 
belonged to the Protestants. There is no | 
similar state of things to the Irish Church | 
in any other part of the British dominions. 
I have myself been in all the British Ame- 
rican Colonies, and I have heard dignita- 
ries of the Protestant Church tell with the 
utmost satisfaction that in those colonies 
there is no State Church to divide man 
from man. If a similar state of things | 
as exists in Ireland were introduced | 
into Canada, in six months there would be | 
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months the Stars and Stripes would be 
floating upon the ramparts of Quebee and 
upon the Senate House of Ottawa. Com- 
pare England herself with Ireland. Eng- 
land has an Established Church, which 
is in accordance with the sentiments 
of the great majority of the people. 
[*‘No!”] Well, at any rate, there is a 
large body of Dissenters who have a re- 
spectful sympathy with the Established 
Chureh. And in Scotland the Established 
Church is in accordance with the religious 
feeling of the majority of the inhabitants. 
[‘‘No!”] Well, then, they have in that 
country, in addition to the Established 
Church, a free kirk, which is flourishing, 
as it deserves to do; and at any rate the 
State Church is not the Church of the 
minority of the people, while in Ireland 
the State Church is the Church of a small 
minority of the people. How can anyone 
get over the fact that there are only 
700,000 Protestants, or Episcopalians, in 
Ireland, and that they enjoy all the re- 
ligious endowments of the country? Sup- 
pose that the Catholic Church in England 
had the entire ecclesiastical revenues of 
the country, and that the Protestant clergy 
were left for support to the voluntary 
offerings of the faithful; suppose Arch- 
bishop Manning, instead of living in an 
unpretending house on a modest income, 
upon which there are innumerable claims, 
enthroned at Westminster Abbey, and 
living in Lambeth Palace, surrounded by 
all the pomp and splendour which wealth 
and patronage can create ; what would the 
English people say if they saw him go in 
state surrounded by Jesuits, Oratorians, 
and other religious orders, who now live in 
poverty, to celebrate mass in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral or Henry VIIth’s Chapel ? What 
would the English Parliament do? Would 
Exeter Hall be silent, or would the Pro- 
testant Association remain dumb? I should 
not be surprised if the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire confined his opposi- 
tion to sonorous eloquence or startling 
statements, and was not to be found hold- 
ing high office in some new Fenian or- 
ganization. And as for the hon. Member 
for Peterborough, the lineal descendant of 
the stout Cromwell, why he would not be 
able to contain his indignation at the 
spectacle of the bloated pomp and dignity 
of the Papal Church. England would not 
stand it for a moment, and the people of 
Ireland will not stand it any longer. We 
are told that this is a sentimental grievance. 


an uprising of the people, and in twelve ‘oe did not mind it so long as there 
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were only 100,000 or 150,000 signatures 
to petitions yearly upon the subject ; they 
said they were the signatures of small 
people — that they were those only of 
priests and peasants and agitators; but 
now we have the solemn declaration of the 
noblemen and gentry and the professional 
and mercantile classes of the country, that 
it is a slander upon them to say that they 
did not feel the existence of the present 
state of things as an insult and a wrong. 
We have been told that the Catholics only 
want a portion of the spoils of the State 
Church. This has been repeatedly and 
solemnly denied. But we have now the 
solemn declaration of the Catholic Bishops 
upon the subject. There is a great deal of 
important matter in Earl Russell’s pam- 
phlet; but the noble Earl is somewhat 
unfair when he says, with a sneer, ‘ The 
Irish prelates prefer their grievance to 
pay from the State.” In 1837, 1841, and 
1843 declarations on the subject of the 
Established Church and ecclesiastical en- 
dowments were made by the dignitaries 
to whom I am referring. They held a 
general meeting in Dublin in October of 
last year, and these declarations were 
adopted— 

“The Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
seeing that the Government and Parliament are 
preparing to deal by law with the Irish Protestant 
Church Establishment, deem it their duty to de- 


clare—1. That the Irish Protestant Church Esta- | 


blishment is maintained chiefly, almost exclusively, 
by property and revenues unjustly alienated from 
the rightful owner—the Catholic Church of Ire- 
land.” 


[“Oh, oh!”] As the Archbishops and 
Bishops do not want anything from the 
House of Commons in the shape of endow- 
ment, I hope hon. Members will leave 
them whatever consolation they can de- 
rive from their historical quotations. The 
declarations proceeded— 


“That Irish Catholics cannot cease to feel as 
a gross injustice, and as an abiding insult, the 
continued, even partial, maintenance of that Esta- 
blishment out of that endowment, or in any other 
way, at their expense—an Establishment to which, 
as to their fountain head, are to be traced the 
waters of bitterness which poison the relations 
of life in Treland, and estrange from one another 
Protestants and Catholics, who ouglt to be an 
united people. 2. ‘That notwithstanding the right- 
ful claim of the Catholic Church in Ireland to 
have restored to it the property and revenues of 
which it was unjustly deprived, the Irish Catholic 
Bishops hereby re-affirm the subjoined resolutions 
of the Bishops assembled in the years 1837, 1841, 
and 1843 ; and, adhering to the letter and spirit 
of those resolutions, distinctly declare that they 
will not accept endowment from the State out of 
the property and revenues now held by the Pro- 
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testant Establishment, nor any State endowment 
whatever. The following are the resolutions re- 
ferred to :—Resolved, ‘That, alarmed at the re- 
port that an attempt is likely to be made during 
the approaching Session of Parliament to make a 
State provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, 
we deem it an imperative duty not to separate 
without recording the expression of our strongest 
reprobation of any such attempt, and of our un- 
alierable determination to resist by every means 
in our power a measure so fraught with mischief 
to the independence and purity of the Catholic 
religion in Ireland.” — Resolution of the Irish 
Bishops in 1837. Resolved, ‘That his Grace the 
Most Rev. Dr. Murray be requested to call a spe- 
cial general meeting of the prelates of all Ireland, 
in case that he shall have clear proof or well- 
grounded apprehension that the odious and alarm- 
ing scheme of a State provision for the Catholic 
clergy of this portion of the Empire be contem- 
plated by the Government before the next general 
| meeting.’ — Resolution of the Irish Bishops in 
| 1841. Resolved, ‘ That the preceding resolutions 
| be now re-published, in order to make known to 
| our faithful clergy and people, and to all others 

concerned, that our firm determination on this 
subject remains unchanged ; and that we unani- 
mously pledge ourselves to resist by every influ- 
ence we possess every attempt that may be made 
to make any State provision for the Catholic 
clergy, in whatever shape or form it may be offered.’ 
—Resolution moved by the Most Rev. Dr, Mur- 
ray, seconded by the Most Rev. Dr. Slattery, and 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the prelates 
of Ireland, in Dublin, the 15th ot November, 1843, 
the Most Rev. Dr. M‘Hale in thechair. 3. That 
| in thus declaring their determination to keep the 
| Church in Ireland free and independent of State 
| control or interference, the Bishops of Ireland are 
happily in accord with instructions received from 
| the Holy See in the years 1801 and 1805, as well 
| as with the course pursued by the Irish Bishops 
| of that day in conformity with those instruc- 
tions.” 





! 


We are met at the very outset by the 
question — what is to be done with the 


revenues of the Established Church? On 
the present occasion I have nothing what- 
ever to do with that matter. Various 
plans of appropriation have from time 
to time been suggested ; but this ques- 
tion is not ripe for discussion at the 
present moment. The only question for 
the House now is what is to be done 
with the Church Establishment itself? 
The Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land only ask for “ dis-establishment and 
dis-endowment,’’ and are content to leave 
the question of what is to be done with 
the funds to the wisdom of Parliament 
and the course of time. They say further, 
that they have no selfish object in view, 
and that they have no hostility to the Pro- 
testant Church or people. I solemnly be- 
lieve that the Catholic people of Ireland 
are the most tolerant and liberal people 
in the world. [JZaughter.] Well, I will 
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give a fact in proof of what I say. Ifa 
Protestant and Catholic came forward as 
candidates for any county or borough in 
Ireland to-morrow, and their politics were 
the same as the politics of the majority, 
the people would as soon have the one as 
other; and that is not the case in England 
or in Scotland that I have ever heard of. 
Religion is too sacred a thing in the eyes of 
Catholics for human interference—it must 
be left to man, his conscience, and his 
God. What they say to the Protestants is 
this :—‘‘ We do not mean to insult or offend, 
or wrong you, we do not desire to touch 
your spiritual Church ; but we say to you, 
who are the richest portion of the popula- 
tion—do as we have done through many 
years of persecution and penal laws, dis- 
couragement, wretchedness, and poverty. 
You see what wonders we have’ done; 
what schools we have erected ; what con- 
vents we have established; what noble 
cathedrals we have built —all this has 
been accomplished by the fidelity and the 
liberality of the Catholic people of the 
country—do you go and imitate our ex- 
ample.” The operation of disendowing 
the Protestant Church would be a per- 
fectly easy one. When I was in Chicago 


I saw a large block of houses, in which was 
a hotel, with people dining in it, ladies 
playing the piano in it, and everything 
going on as usual, which had been raised 
bodily by means of screws, and a storey 
built under it, and in which no single 


thing was disturbed in the process. The 
revolution which is necessary in regard 
to the Established Church in Ireland might 
be carried out in an equally gentle and deli- 
cate manner; and I think I am right in in- 
sisting that such revolution—if it may be 
called by that name—should take place at 
once in the interest of the whole Irish 
nation. The Protestant clergy, I am glad 
to say, are endowed with robust health ; 
but they will, in the course of some re- 
mote time, gradually drop into the grave, 
and go to receive their reward in another 
place. There is no justification for the 
existence of this montrous anomaly—the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. It 
offends the religious pride of the people— 
it offends the humblest as well as the 
highest in the land, and, although Earl 
Russell thinks it will be a sad thing to 
disendow the Church, because all the 
farmers will lose the custom of the Pro- 
testant rectors for their eggs and but- 
ter, still, for the sake of religious equality 
and the consolation to their pride they 
Mr, Maguire 
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can afford to sacrifice the profit of the 
egg and butter custom of the incumbents, 
some of whom may not live very long. 
The Irish people demand a settlement of 
this question—a question which has not 
in any way been submitted to a Commis- 
sion, because Earl Russell’s proposal was 
not adopted. They do not want to know 
anything about the emoluments of the 
Chureh ; they do not care whether they 
amount to £500,000 or to £700,000 a 
year; they do not want or care to know 
whether this or the other Dean is having 
more than he ought in justice to this or 
the other curate, or whether bishops are 
starving on the miserable pittance of 
£3,000 or £5,000 a year; about matters 
of this kind, which only affect the internal 
arrangement of the Established Church, the 
Catholics of Ireland care very little. All 
they do know is that the Church Establish- 
ment is a badge of conquest, a badge of de- 
gradation, and the whole Catholic popula- 
tion of the country demands the settlement 
of this question upon grounds of right and 
justice. Now, I shall only say a word about 
education. For a long time Parliament has 
done its best to blot out the intellect of 
the Catholic people of Ireland. It has 
shown no respect for their consciences 
or convictions, It is not a great many 
years since it was penal for a Catholic 
to teach. A monstrous anomaly exists 
in Trinity College. The Catholic Uni- 
versity has been, since its establishment, 
supported by the offerings of the faith- 
ful, given once a year as they went to 
mass. The national system of education 
in Ireland is practically denominational, 
but is replete with restrictions and an- 
noyances. The Irish people demand a 
settlement of the question of education 
upon just and liberal principles. I will 
tell the House what they also want—and 
this is not merely sentimental—they 
want a fair share of public expenditure in 
Ireland. When the Irish people ask for 
that, they are told that they have it, and 
the: police are always thrown in their 
teeth. [Laughter.] Yes, the £800,000 for 
the police is always thrown in their teeth; 
but that sum is spent to keep up an army 
to garrison the country. And Englishmen 
well know that, without the police, which 
is a mere military force, they could not 
hold the country for any length of time. 
Millions have been spent in dockyards and 
shipbuilding in this country since the time 
of the Union; but not a farthing, compa- 
ratively speaking, in Ireland. The people 
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of Ireland, therefore, require a fair share 
of the expenditure of the country, and 
thus realizing the promises made at the 
time of the Union. There are all kinds 
of nostrums and panaceas for the cure of 
the grievances of Ireland. One panacea pro- 

sed for Ireland is to pay the priesthood. 
itis said, ‘“‘ Make stipendaries of the clergy, 
but do not touch one stone of the Esta- 
blished Church—do not meddle with the 
land question—leave the people helpless 
and miserable as they are—do not mind 
how disaffection grows; but be sure you 
pay the priests—that is all that is required 
for the settlement of the Irish question.” 
Never did a more crackbrained policy 
enter into the mind of a crackbrained 
theorist than that fatal policy of paying 
the priests. The Irish people do not want 
a paid clergy. A paid priesthood would be 
fatal to religion and dangerous to the Em- 
pire. I well know how hard it is at the 
present moment for the Irish priests, who 
are the friends of law and order, to 
maintain their influence over an excited 
people. I know how their remonstrances 


are met by those who will not make 
allowance for the obligations of reli- 
gion. 


They would have no paid priests. 
Now they obey their clergy; but once 
touch the latter with the gold of the State, 
and they will be converted at once, in the 
opinion of the people, from ministers of 
the Gospel into spies and stipendiaries. I 
warn the House against any such folly. 
Another panacea has been proposed, though 
the author of it has concealed his name, 
modestly shrinking from the admiration of 
England and the gratitude of Ireland. 
His plan is to settle the Irish difficulty by 
colonizing Ireland with the paupers and 
convicts of this country. And, whatever 
may be said of this person’s wisdom, every 
one ought at least to respect his historical 
research ; for really if we critically con- 
sider the former plantations, confiscations, 
and invasions of Ireland, we will under- 
stand how large a percentage of the pau- 
per and ruffian element has thus been 
introduced into the country. That sug- 
gestion is not therefore without an histori- 
cal parallel. There is a milder and gentler 
panacea, and that is the visits or residence 
of Royalty in Ireland. I am one of those 
who are in favour of a Royal residence in 
Treland, and Royal visits; but as a panacea 
they are absurd. They may be useful, as 
some means of bringing about a better 
state of things ; and, probably, if the Court 
set the fashion, absentees would be at- 
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tracted to a Royal instead of a pinchbeck 
Court. There are many Irish landlords 
who know nothing of the country except 
through their rent-rolls, the communica- 
tions of their agents, or the Irish corre- 
spondence published in the London news- 
papers. When the Queen had formerly 
visited Ireland she was invariably received 
with respect and loyalty; but her visits 
have been rare, and it is seldom that a 
member of the Royal Family has been 
seen in that country. There is, unfortu- 
nately, a belief in Ireland that in high 
quarters the Irish people are not consi- 
dered in the same way as the English and 
Scotch ; and although the Irish shed their 
blood on every battle-field for the main- 
tenance of English honour, and though 
there are regiments of both English and 
Scotch Guards in England, not one regi- 
ment of Irish guards has been raised 
during the period of sixty-eight years 
which have elapsed since the Act of 
Union. Let a Royal residence be built in 
Ireland if it be thought necessary ; but 
before this is done, let them lay the broad 
foundation of a better state of things—of 
a happier, because a more contented nation 
—and then, when the Royal Widow treads 
the shores of the Green Isle, a fervent 
prayer for her welfare will ascend to a 
higher tribunal than that of any earthly 
monarch—a prayer which will come from 
the hearts of a conciliated and grateful 
people. I have only to speak of two other 
panaceas—one the purchase of the Irish 
railways, the other emigration. With re- 
spect to the former, certain noble Lords in 
Ireland have been very busy in that move- 
ment, and I confess my concurrence with 
the project, for I believe that anything 
which will improve the internal communi- 
cations of the country, and afford facilities 
for the transit of goods and produce, must 
be advantageous to all classes of society ; 
but I will ask those noble Lords, many 
of whom are landlords of large Irish 
estates, and I will ask the Conservatives 
opposite, all of whom, I believe, are in 
favour of the project, and pressing it on 
the Government, whether, if there is an 
emigration drain going on year by year 
which diminishes the number who can 
travel by railway, and the condition of 
those who remain behind is not improved, 
where is to be the profit to the Govern- 
ment, or the realizations of the hopes of 
the promoters of the scheme? Again, if 
it is for the public good that £30,000,000 
of Irish property in railways should be 
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urchased by the Government, ought not 

arliament from the same motive to deal 
with a larger and more important property 
—the property of the soil, of which the 
State is the head landlord, and which has 
been given by God for the benefit of all? 
With reference to the emigration question, 
it is said that the Irish difficulty will 
diminish every day as emigration pro- 
gresses. It is a mere matter of figures. 
The annual loss is now at the rate of 
70,000 a year, or 50,000 a year, making 
allowance for the births. At this rate, 
in fifty years, the population will be dimi- 
nished to the standard of Scotland ; but 
if the emigration were 100,000 a year, in 
a quarter of a century the Irish population 
will be reduced to 3,000,000. But what will 
be taking place in the meantime? Where 
are the emigrants going, and with what 
feelings? When people emigrated from 
England they went with love and affec- 
tion for the old land, and wherever they 
went they sympathized with its glory and 
success, and mourned over its sorrow and 
adversity. But such is not the feeling of 
the Irish people with regard to this coun- 
try. Asthey were driven from their homes, 
and compelled to cross the Atlantic with 
their families, they heard the inhuman, 
stupid, and ferocious shout, “ The Celts 
are going with a vengeance!’’ With a 
vengeance they did go—and every league 
of the ocean they traversed only deepened 
and intensified their hate ; and when they 
reached the free soil of America there was 
no more implacable enemy to England 
than the expatriated Irishman. The Irish 
nurse that hatred in their hearts, and wait 
for their opportunity; they teach it to 
their children ; and that vengeful feeling 
born of misgovernment is thus transmitted 
from sire to son. There are multitudinous 
eyes in America fixed at the present mo- 
ment upon the proceedings of this House. 
There is more than one kind of electricity. 
There are millions of electric currents 
which link together the heart and brain of 
a kindred people at both sides of the At- 
lantic. There is not an insult flung by 
some wanton tongue or ribald pen that 
does not fester in the minds of the Irish 
people in another land—not a wrong done 
that is not felt and resented there. Do 
not imagine that you get rid of the Irish 
difficulty by getting rid of the Irish people. 
The difficulty is not diminished because it 
is transferred to the other side of the At- 
lantic. I admit that the American Go- 
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gations ; but the day may come —and I 
deplore its possibility in bitterness and 
sorrow, because I desire peace and tran- 
quillity in my own country — when the 
Irish in America will endeavour to ex- 
asperate a quarrel with this country, in 
order that they may have the opportunity 
of wreaking a long-standing vengeance, 
But it is said that, inasmuch as emi- 
gration is diminishing, it is a proof the 
condition of Ireland is improving. A few 
days since the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
congratulated the country on a diminution 
of emigration. This apparent diminution 
is, however, only caused by the fact that 
there is greater depression at the present 
moment in America than there has been 
for many years, and the Irish people there 
warned their friends at home against emi- 
gration at such a time. I believe that 
emigration will go on from year to year, 
and there is only one way of making that 
emigration not dangerous — namely, by 
sending friends, not enemies, across the 
Atlantic. A noble Lord said the other 
night, we cannot touch the Irish in 
America. That is true; the Irish there 
have full liberty to speak and piot against 
this country ; and you cannot suspend 
their constitutional freedom, or incarcerate 
them under a Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, 
or seize them by the throat if they hesitate 
to give their names. They are beyond 
your reach and authority. I desire that 
they should be deprived of the power of 
doing injury; and I will tell the House 
how to do it. Let us throw to the winds 
all wretched prejudices, either sectarian 
or in reference to fancied rights of pro- 
perty. The interests of Jandlord and te- 
nant should be identical, for unless the 
tenant has an interest in the soil it can- 
not be good for the landlord, and must be 
dangerous for the people. Let the Irish 
question be settled on broad principles of 
right and justice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli) taunted Sir 
Robert Peel twenty-four years ago with 
not bringing in a large and comprehensive 
scheme with respect to Ireland. I shall not 
taunt the right hon. Gentleman, for whom 
I have the greatest respect, as one who 
has risen to the highest position attain- 
able by a British subject, and thus gained 
the fitting reward of his great services 
and his genius, I do not taunt the right 
hon. Gentleman, or speak in a party spirit, 
when I say it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make the Irish people contented 
and happy at home. We can make the 
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farmers of Ireland the truest Conserva- 
tives, by giving them leases and protect- 
ing the property they had themselves 
made — in fact, by raising up a bar- 
rier against fraud and tyranny on their 
behalf, they might be made the warmest 
friends and best allies of this country. 
It may be asked by Englishmen, ‘‘ What 
do you promise? What hope do you hold 
out to us if we really do our best for Ire. 
land? If we admit past wrong and present 
neglect ; if we admit that we have blun- 
dered, and are anxious now to do our best 
to conciliate the people and remedy their 
grievances, do you promise us peace and 
tranquillity in future?” My answer is, 
First of all, let us do right. Hitherto 
you have done wrong, or done nothing to 
atone for that wrong ; and you have reaped 
the consequences—discontent, disaffection, 
and periodical outbreak. But let us do 
right, and I believe that in time good 
consequences will result from our mea- 
sures. There has been a demand for the 
repeal of the Union. I, for one, refused 
to sign the document presented to me with 
that object in view—not only because I 
dislike agitation, but because I still be- 
lieve in the wisdom and the justice of the 
English people, and that the wrongs of the 
past can no longer be permitted to exist. I 
have faith in the exigencies of the moment, 
and in the statesmanship of those on this 
side of the House, if not in that of the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench. Let 
us do what is right, and I believe we 
will conciliate the farming class as well 
as the urban population. Let Parliament 
do its duty to Ireland if it wishes to bring 
about contentment and tranquillity ; and 
towards this result you will have the as- 
sistance of the Catholic Bishops and clergy. 
I believe that an earnest appeal would be 
made to the Irish in America to stay their 
hands, to cease their agitation, and to re- 
frain from attempting to promote the good 
of the people of Ireland by revolution. I 
know that masses of the Irish people are 
opposed to violence or bloodshed ; and all 
I ask for in their name is common justice 
—that the English Parliament will act to- 
wards Ireland as they do towards this coun- 
try ; and that having assumed a responsi- 
bility by depriving the Irish of the power to 
legislate for themselves, they will legislate 
for them as they do for the honour and 
happiness of the other parts of the British 
Empire. Whoever is the Minister who 
does this great work that will pacify Ire- 
land, on whatever Bench he may sit, his 
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name will be glorious in the annals of his 
country. I hope in God that I may not 
leave this House until I see the broad and 
deep foundation of Irish prosperity and 
contentment laid by a Minister who will 
thus redeem a country and save an Em- 
pire. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee, with the view of taking 
into consideration the condition and circumstances 
of Ireland.’’—(Mr. Maguire.) 


Mr. NEATE said, that if the terms 
of the Amendment, of which he had given 
notice, were deemed too aggressive, he 
would alter them, so as to give a more 
fitting expression to his meaning, which 
was that general debates, opening the 
floodgates of eloquence upon the whole 
subject of Irish history and wrongs, de- 
feated rather than promoted practical ame- 
lioration. The proposal of chimerical 
schemes, by vainly raising the hopes of 
the tenantry of Ireland, prevented that 
co-operation of landlord and tenant by 
which alone the interests of both could be 
secured. He had heard nothing in the 
speech just delivered which led him to 
think he was wrong in the purport of his 
Motion, for the hon. Member had said 
nothing which would facilitate the settle- 
ment of any great question. He had 
uttered some things which were not to 
be expected from him, and which could 
be taken only as worse than useless provo- 
cations of the spirit and loyalty of the 
House and of the English people. The 
hon. Member did not dwell much on the 
present sufferings of Ireland; he had no 
cause todo so. He (Mr. Neate) believed 
that there was more misery to be found 
at the present moment, at the LEast 
End of London, within three miles of 
that House, thant here was in all Ireland. 
No one had felt and expressed more sym- 
pathy with the wrongs of Ireland than 
himself. He visited Ireland just after 
the famine of 1847-8, when the country 
looked as if had been laid waste by an 
invading army. He had thought what 
Irishmen must have felt when they were 
driven abroad in search of a sustenance 
which their own country did not afford 
them; but, after all, too much stress 
should not be laid on that, for other coun- 
tries had contributed their millions to the 
population of America. At least we had 
by legislation made better provision for 
the safety and comfort of our Irish emi- 
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grants than the Germans had done for 
their emigrants. He had sympathized 
not only with innocent, but also with 
guilty Irishmen—with those who were 
now beyond the reach of human sympathy. 
He sympathized with them, because these 
unhappy and misguided men thought they 
were avenging the cause of an injured 
country, and they believed, from what was 
said by the public press and sometimes in 
that House, that the wrongs of their coun- 
try were such that Parliament would not 
recognize them, and would take no pains to 
remedy them. Until then he had considered 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) an 
exception from the use of such language ; 
but just at the end of what might have 
been a bloody rebellion—the embers of 
which were scarcely extinguished—he had 
that night stated that, under present cir- 
cumstances, those who were loyal would 
be no better than slaves. He (Mr. Neate) 
felt the greatest sympathy for the misery 
of Ireland, and he had sympathy also with 
the landlords of Ireland. He did not 
mean the sympathy inspired by pity, be- 
cause they would reject pity ; but the sym- 
pathy which one naturally felt for men 
who were objects of undeserved attack, 
who were condemned without trial, and 
who found themselves foiled and disap- 
pointed in all their attempts to bring them- 
selves and their tenants into a better 
condition. As to the particular charges 
which had been brought to-night against 
certain Irish landlords, he would leave 
those to be dealt with by hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Benches, some of whom 
were probably acquainted with the facts. 
But he could not see why Irish landlords 
should be especially singled out for ani- 
madversion more than those of Scotland 
and England. [Irish landlords were far 
from having the absolute power that Eng- 
lish and Scotch landlords possessed, and 
one of the great obstacles to a better state 
of things in Ireland was the want of such 
a power. He did not say that it might 
not be occasionally abused; but if Irish 
-landlords had the same power in deal- 
ing with the occupation of their property, 
as was possessed in England and in Scot- 
land, it would be on the whole beneficial 
to the country. It was true we did 
not know what Irish landlords would do 
if they had the power ; but we did know 
what they had not done. They had not 


laid waste large tracts ef country for the 
purpose of converting them into recreation 
grounds for wealthy Englishmen, as had 
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been done by the landlords in Scotland. 
If the great landlords in Galway, Mayo, 
and Donegal had evicted their tenantry in 
order to form deer forests, would any 
terms of execration have been too strong 
for them? Again, there was no such 
failure of duty on the part of landlords in 
Ireland as that which was implied in the 
labour of women and children in gangs, 
like those in the Eastern Counties of Eng- 
land. There was therefore no reason for 
the special reprobation of Irish landlords ; 
and, though it might be invidious to draw 
a comparison, he believed that they were 
more necessary than the landlords of any 
other part of the United Kingdom. If the 
English landlords were extinguished, they 
would leave behind them a substantial and 
educated tenantry; and there would be 
some means of carrying on the government 
of the country. He did not mean to say 
that the English landlords would not be 
greatly missed, and that the character and 
tone of English society would not by their 
extinguishment be greatly lowered ; but if 
they were sent to pass the remainder of 
their days in Naples, Rome, or Paris, a 
substantial and educated middle class, used 
to the administration of local affairs, would 
supply their places, however inadequately. 
If, however, the Irish landlord went, there 
would be nothing behind him but an ap- 
proach to anarchy and chaos. It might 
be thought a work of supererogation to 
defend landlords in this House; but they 
must look a little to what was thought 
and said, or was likely to be said, else- 
where. He was chiefly addressing him- 
self to a remarkable work which most Gen- 
tlemen had read, lately published by the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill). Fortunately the hon. Member was 
now present to hear what was said, and as 
the last thing he would dream of would be 
to shrink from defending his opinions, the 
hon. Member was no doubt prepared to 
justify his recommendation of the ‘‘ happy 
despatch” to Irish landlords. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member partook of the 
simplicity of Japanese despotism, though 
Irish landlords were not likely to accept 
it with the resignation of Japanese daimios. 
At any rate, speaking as an Englishman, 
he was quite taken aback when he read 
the publication of the hon. Member. He 
thought that nothing like it in the way of 
Reform had been proposed since the scheme 
of that great English Reformer in the 
time of Henry VI., whose head was cut 
off by a loyal English gentleman of his 
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own county, with the general approbation 
of society. He spoke of a man commonly 
known as Jack Cade, though really he did 
not know why we should speak of the 
gentleman in that familiar and disrespect- 
ful manner, or why he was less entitled 
than any other English Reformer to the 
use of his full Christian name of “ Jobn.’’ 
It might appear startling to compare the 
two men ; and a month ago he should have 
drawn a very unfavourable contrast be- 
tween the violence and rapacity of Jack or 
John Cade and the mild philosophy of the 
hon. Member for Westminster. Now, 
however, he thought there was more prac- 
tical common sense in the scheme of Jack 
Cade. That gentleman acted in the spirit 
of— 
“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 

He meant to drive out or extirpate the 
landlords of England, and to put in their 
place followers of his own, who would be 
real landlords, and who would not start 
with a millstone round their necks, like 
the men whom the hon. Member would 
substitute for the present landlords in Ire- 
land. The scheme of the hon. Member 
was, that everyone now in possession of 
land, with a holding for a year, should 
have that holding converted into a per- 
petuity. But why should the benefit of 
that revolution be confined to those who, 
by the chance selection of a landlord, or 
from a variety of more or less accidental 
circumstances, happened for a short time 
to have obtained possession of a piece of 
land? Most people had heard the story of 
the Cornish clergyman who, when news of 
a wreck ashore was brought to his congre- 
gation during Divine service, and when 
some of them were edging away for a pur- 
pose which he well understood, called on 
them to stop, in order that they might all 
start fair. Well, then, the labouring classes 
and others who did not chance just now to 
hold any land in Ireland, might ask why 
they should not ‘start fair,” and why 
they should be shut out from a scheme 
which would place them in a worse posi- 
tion than they were in now? At present 
the Irish labourer might become a small 
tenant, and the small tenant a larger one; 
but the hon. Member would stereotype the 
position of these men, and instead of doing 
away with the difficulties which now 
caused a conflict between persons who had 
land and those who had no land, he would 
only move those difficulties down to a 
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lower sphere, a sphere less amenable to 
control, and would thereby greatly in- 
tensify them. With the scrupulous honesty 
which characterized the hon. Member, he 
proposed to give to the landlord the full 
value at the present time of his land, with 
something more for the prospect of future 
increase when that increase was not owing 
to the industry and capital of the new 
owner. If the estate were likely to rise 10 
per cent in value the landlord could not be 
so wholly useless as was pretended. If the 
landlord had so failed in the performance 
of his duties as some alleged, why give him 
anything at all for increase of value? The 
rent was to be put up at the full value, 
and 10 per cent was to be added for pro- 
spective increase. But the hon. Member 
had forgotten to take into account the re- 
sidential value of the landlord’s estate. It 
could not be supposed that the landlord 
would continue to reside after he had lost 
all the advantages which attracted a resi- 
dent proprietary. Some one must pay for 
the residential value of the landlord’s house 
and grounds, and was that to be added to 
the rent, or was the House to be called 
upon to pay it? Then, the hon. Member 
must allow for the great increase of rates 
which would follow. The landlords now 
did a great deal of work as magistrates, for 
which they received no pay, and if they 
were got rid of there must be a great in- 
crease of stipendiary magistrates. Then, 
the landlords, although they were not al- 
together free from the charge of fomenting 
religious differences did their best, as a 
rule to restrain the combative propensities 
of the people about them, and endeavoured 
to make them live in peace and amity with 
each other. If they removed the landlords 
there would certainly be a great deal more 
fighting among the inferior orders. Then, 
everyone knew how difficult it was to 
keep the tenants from quarrelling about 
boundaries and fences. The influence of 
the landlords went a good way to prevent 
these disputes, and if the landlords were 
got rid of there would be a qreat deal of 
quarrelling, and many more breaches of 
the peace, An increase of the police would 
be necessary, und this would lead to an in- 
crease of rates. What was to become of 
the country towns which would be with- 
out customers, and would not the imports 
and exports of the seaports be materially 
curtailed? Another result would be that 
the moral and religious tone of the country 
would suffer. The priesthood would de- 
cline into the likeness of those among 
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whom they laboured, and would become 
more vulgar and illiterate, and they would 
have Anglican, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic clergymen quarrelling, not so 
much for the souls as for the purses of the 
people. What would become of Dublin as 
the capital if there were no gentry in Ire- 
land? What would become of the Uni- 
versities, if they drove from Ireland all 
those who cared for a higher education for 
their children? Did the hon. Member 
suppose that he would add anything to 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland by thus 
curtailing every element of her well-being? 
Such a course would be as far removed 
from the conclusions of practical wisdom as 
the declaration of the caitiff reformer in 
Shakespeare’s play, that there should be 
in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for 
a penny, and that the three-hooped pot 
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They did not go about nursing a senti- 
mental grievance, with a weed in their 
button-hole or a vegetable in their bon- 
nets. They did not keep up a vain re- 
membrance of a nationality of which the 
reality had passed away. But having stood 
up bravely and manfully in defence of the 
land, they bowed themselves down to work 
on the soil which they no longer held; and 
they re-conquered by their patient industry 
what they had failed to defend by their 
valour; and at length they stood up again 
the equals, the brothers, and associates, in 
language, arts, and feeling, of that race 
which had come amongst them as con- 
querors, and whose hand had been heavy 
upon them—far heavier, in fact, than ours 
had ever been upon Ireland. Thus Eng- 
land became a great nation, and why had 
not Ireland done the same? The only 


should contain a quart of beer. What was | portion of Ireland that had been really 
the excuse of the hon. Member for dealing | conquered by us was the North, and that 


in this exceptional way with the landlords 
of Ireland? The hon. Member in one pas- 
sage of his pamphlet referred to the foreign 
invasion of which Ireland had been the 
subject. He should like to ask the hon. 
Member to look round Europe and tell him 
whether he could find any property that 
had not been founded on spoliation and 
conquest ; and whether he could find any 
country in which there had been so little 
spoliation and conquest as in Ireland? He 
(Mr. Neate) was lately reading a book by 
a French author, entitled Zhe Four Con- 
quests of England, in which the writer 
pointed out that the people of this country 
owed the great qualities they possessed to 
those conquests. Ireland had never been 
really conquered once in the same way 
that England had been conquered four 
times. Ireland never had the Romans; 
the first that the Irish heard of Rome was 
when a Roman Pope—to whose successor 
some Irishmen were so much attached— 
sold or gave them to England. Of the 
Danes it was not necessary to speak. The 
Saxons were the most exterminating con- 
querors under whom a country had ever 
suffered; and they never troubled Ireland 
at all. It became the turn of the Anglo- 
Saxons to be conquered, and they suffered 
more from the Normans than the Irish had 
ever suffered from us. But observe the 
difference in the way in which the Eng- 
lish and the Irish met their adversities. 
The English did not sit down to weep by 
the banks of the Thames and the Severn : 
“Some natural tears they shed, but wiped them 
soon.” 


Mr. Neate 





was the only part where things went on 
well. There was no country in Europe 
where the conflict of races had been the 
cause of so little disturbance as in Ireland, 
or where there had been so ready an assi- 
milation between the different races, 
There was something so winning in the 
Irish manner—something so contagious in 
the Irish character—that Englishmen liv- 
ing amongst them were apt to become, ac- 
cording to the ancient proverb, Hibernicis 
ipsis Hiberniores. Hence, for a long time 
laws had been made, not to prevent feuds 
between the races, but to prevent the 
English settlers from being absorbed by 
the Irish race. Thus, it was forbidden to 
put an English child in charge of an Irish 
fostermother; but the limitations of the 
English Pale are really intended not so 
much to exclude the Irish from the benefit 
of English laws, as to restrain Englishmen 
from giving way to the temptation of en- 
tering upon Irish life. There seemed to be 
something about the climate which had a 
tendency to make men adopt easy, listless 
habits, or habits of but desultory industry. 
No doubt the Irish peasant farmer looked 
back to a time that never existed, when 
the country was divided into a large num- 
ber of small holdings. It might be possi- 
ble to divide it into a greater number than 
at present, and by certain advantages to 
make the lot of the Irish tenant one that 
the English labourer would look upon with 
envy. But if he were to be maintained in 
that condition, that could only be done by 
securing him against the temptation to the 
multiplication of his species, and guaran- 
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teeing the certainty of the potato crop. 
Unless the population could be kept within 
narrow limits—as was the case in certain 
Continental countries—which alone could 
make the minute subdivision of land en- 
durable or possible, the Irish small holders 
would only be put into a state from which 
they would fall into the same condition 
that in 1846 culminated in famine and 
pestilence. Even if they could reduce Ire- 
land to that state in which its whole soil 
should be divided among the small holders, 
whom they could either persuade or compel 
not to further subdivide it, he said it would 
not be desirable to do it. It could only be 
done by means of the resources, the power, 
and the skill of England, and by prevent- 
ing Ireland from taking her part in the 
race which all nations were appointed to 
run. The only consequence would be that 
the prosperity of Ireland, artificially stimu- 
lated, would never become a healthy and 
vigorous native of the soil. There was 
one principle upon which sound economical 
progress must be based, and that was the 
production of the greatest results with the 
least pessible labour. There could be no 
doubt that labour on a large scale, judi- 
ciously applied with the assistance of 
capital, yielded a greater return than 
labour on a small scale, and Ireland could 
not hope to escape from the ordinary con- 
ditions of material prosperity. There might 
be peculiar difficulties which beset her 
path, afd among them was the want of 
that variety of industries to which the hon. 
Member for Cork referred. But whatever 
her difficulties were, they must be over- 
come, and the only man who could accom- 
plish that was the Irish landlord, or at 
least the work could not be done without 
him. He believed the landlords of Ire- 
land, as a body, were conscious of the 
duties which devolved upon them, and also 
desirous of fulfilling them. Any one who 
read the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, which was published last 
year, and in which the evidence chiefly of 
agents of the great Irish proprietors was 
given, would find that there was no indis- 
position on the part of the landlords to 
consider any feasible and practical method 
of reform. He would rather leave it to 
them, under the pressure of public opinion, 
than obstruct their progress and render the 
improvements which they designed almost 
hopeless, by precluding the possibility of 
united action between them and their 
tenants. Before sitting down, he wished 
to express to the hon. Member for West- 
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minster the great regret he felt in being 
obliged, as a brother political economist, 
though a humble one, to denounce what 
he conceived to be the rashness of his 
scheme. He had a high respect and ad- 
miration for the talents, for the honesty— 
and he would have added, a month ago— 
for the excellent wisdom of that distin- 
guished Member. In saying that, he did 
not forget that the principles of which the 
erude and extraordinary proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman was the result, were in 
exact accordance with the principles which 
he had been teaching for many years— 
principles which were taught by the Uni- 
versities, and at the public expense. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) that all 
those who went out to India to take part 
in the civil service of that country were, 
as he (Mr. Neate) could state—for he had 
himself examined them—imbued with the 
principles of which the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman was the legitimate conse- 
quence—only in his (Mr. Neate’s) opinion 
it was premature. When people were told 
at church that in the midst of life they 
were in death, the lesson made little im- 
pression on them, but they felt a great 
shock when the doctor told them that they 
were not likely to live a week longer. A 
similar effect was produced by the hon. 
Member’s pamphlet. He knew that the 
state of things suggested by the hon. Gen- 
tleman would happen some day; but he 
had no idea that this was the last Session 
during which the Irish landlord would be 
allowed to exist. Just as warning men 
of their mortality might rouse them to a 
sense of their duties, and make them try 
to extend their days as much as possible 
by observing the conditions of health, so 
he hoped that the English and Irish land- 
lords, when reminded of the brevity of 
their lives, would strive to prolong as far 
as they could—probably it would not be 
for ever—the term of a useful and honour- 
able existence. The time might come 
when they would disappear, though he did 
not himself wish to see it, still less to have 
any share in bringing about ‘“ the begin- 
ning of that end.” At present the House 
had nothing to do with such speculations. 
What it had now to do was to clear from 
its path the lumber—he had almost said 
the rubbish—that incumbered it, and to 
express, as he ventured to think it should 
on that occasion express, the feeling with 
which it viewed all such schemes as those 
which he had denounced, or any schemes 
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approaching to them. At any rate, the/| 


House ought to declare, in some form or 
another, that however desirous it might be 
to devise any practical remedy, if, indeed, 
there were any better remedy than that of 
leaving them alone; for the evils of Ire- 
land, that practical remedy must be one 
consistent with the laws of property, and 
not at variance with those principles of 
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there was more wisdom in the views of 
those who had to deal with the practical 
difficulties and grievances complained of. 
The deplorable condition of Ireland was 
rather assumed than proved to exist, and 
he did not think they ought to proceed to 
legislate. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maguire) began his interesting speech 


by stating that he should prove that Ire- 


political economy and political wisdom | land had fallen off both in trade and agri- 
under which England had grown great and | cylture; but he did not offer to the House 
prosperous, and by means of which Ire- | anything which was really conclusive 


land might do the same if she did not 
disdain to follow our example. In conclu- 
sion, he trusted that Ireland, turning her 
back upon the past, would look with 
brighter hope, with renewed energy, and 
above all with a more united spirit, to 
that better future which might yet be in 
store for her. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the constant recurrence of impracticable resolu- 
tions and the proposal or suggestion of extrava- 
gant and impossible remedies are the great ob- 
stacles to the restoration of peace in Ireland, and 
to the prosperity of the Irish people,” —(Mr. 
Neate,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the “words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE rose to 
move as an Amendment to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork— 

“That, before the consideration by this House 
of constitutional changes in the laws and institu- 
tions of Ireland, it is both just and expedient to 
inquire into the causes of alleged discontent, and 
the best mode of remedying the same.” 

He thanked the hon. and learned Member 
for the city of Oxford (Mr. Neate) for the 
very valuable and instructive address he had 
just delivered, but he thought the Amend- 
ment which had just been withdrawn, al- 
though undoubtedly true to a certain extent, 
could scarcely have been adopted as it 
stood by a spirited Legislature. He had no 
desire to interpose his Amendment between 
that of the noble Lord (Lord ArthurClinton) 
and the Motion which had been made, but 
he thought the Amendment of which no- 
tice had been given by the noble Lord was 
impracticable. Whatever weight was to 
be attached to the theories and writings 
of political economists, he believed often 
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upon that proposition. It was therefore 
desirable, when they were examining the 
condition of Ireland, to take a short retro- 
spective view of the progress of the coun- 
try, and it was absolutely essential to do 
so before they proceeded by a novel course 
of legislation completely to upset all its 
ancient institutions. Even supposing the 
country reduced to such a deplorable state 
as was contended, it would become their 
duty in the first place to consider the 
causes, with a view to remedy the evil 
they had produced. But he altogether 
denied that there had been during the last 
few years such a state of stagnation in 
Ireland as was alleged. He quite admitted 
that the condition of a country was serious 
in which there was so much disaffection 
that it had been necessary for some time 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. At 
the same time he believed that the causes 
of that disaffection would, on examination, 
be found not to be of domestic origin, but 
to have had an external source. They 
had, in fact, sprung from an external 
agency, over which this country had no 
control. He thought that a comparison 
of the statistics of the country, which had 
recently been collected by Mr. Donelly, 
who was an undoubted authority, would 
throw a great deal of light upon the ques- 
tion of the condition of Ireland; and the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Cork, 
when examined by that light, would, he 
thought, be found very fallacious. The 
Lord Lieutenant, on a late occasion, had 
made use of these statistics in reference to 
the material progress of Ireland ; the same 
figures had been supplied to him (Sir 
Frederick Heygate), and they were very 
remarkable, as showing the great advance 
that country had made. In 1860 the value 
of the cattle, sheep, and pigs in Ireland, ac- 
cording to those statistics, was £43,579,626, 
and in 1866, £45,439,418. In the for- 
mer year the value of corn and other crops 
was £27,447,556; and in 1866, although 
in the meantime the attention of agricul- 
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turists had been turned more particularly 
to grazing, it was £27,045,480, or not 
£500,000 less. The value of the imports, 
which in 1856 were £4,537,426, had risen 
in 1866 to £7,878,629 ; and if they took 
the statistics of the port of Dublin, which 
was a very good index of the state of the 
whole country, they would find that the 
revenue of that port in 1837 was £14,334, 
in 1857 £26,702, and in 1867 £44,569, 
being an increase in the latter ten years of 
66 per cent; while that of the port of Liver- 
pool had only increased in the like period 
25 per cent, it being in 1827 £134,472, in 
1857 £374,295, and in 1867 £468,160. 
The total tonnage of Dublin last year was 
1,434,022 tons, while in 1857 it was only 
880,844, being also an increase of 66 per 
cent. The gentleman who furnished those 
statistics also stated that he had not 
the least doubt but that, for the cries 
raised by the grievance-mongers, the com- 
parison between the ports of Dublin and 
Liverpool during the last eight months 
would have been equally satisfactory for 
Dublin. But the hon. Member for Cork, 
while on this subject, quite omitted to re- 
fer to the progress of Belfast, which to say 
the least of it was not a little remarkable. 
In 1862, the value of the export of linen 
yarns, &c., from Belfast, was £6,200,000 ; 
in 1863, £8,000,000; and in 1864, 
£10,000,000, and he had no doubt that 
if he could get the Returns of the last 
two years he should find a still greater 
increase. Then, again, in the short space of 
four years the number of spindles in Belfast 
had increased from 650,000 to nearly 
1,250,000. The Customs duties paid in 
Belfast in 1864, were £382,000, and in 
1866, no less than £702.000, while the 
imports in 1856 were £4,500,000, and in 
1866, £7,878,000. But there was another 
kind of statistics which showed more con- 
clusively than any the condition of the 
country, and that was the criminal statis- 
tics. How did they stand? In 1846, 
there were in Ireland, 18,492 criminal 
prosecutions, and 8,639 convictions ; they 
increased in 1849 to 41,987 prosecutions, 
and 21,202 convictions; but that was to 
be accounted for by its being immediately 
after the famine, for in 1866, they de- 
clined to 4,326, as against 18,492 in 1846, 
and 2,418 convictions as against 8,639. He 
thought, then, notwithstanding the elo- 
quent denunciations of the hon. Member 
for Cork, the country must rather have 
progressed than retrograded ; and it was 
quite certain that in many parts agricul- 
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tural wages had risen from 5s. to 9s. a 
week, Everyone who had travelled, as 
he had, throughout the country, must 
have remarked the improvement which 
had been made during the past fifteen or 
twenty years; and that improvement was 
the more remarkable because it was almost 
entirely an agricultural country, and had 
not the resources of minerals and gigantic 
trades and manufactures like England. The 
country had recovered from the blow in- 
flicted by Free-trade. The farmers, acting 
upon the advice given them—for following 
which they were now soundly abused— 
had turned their attention to the breeding 
of cattle; and though much, no doubt, 
remained to be done, the face of the coun- 
try was infinitely more cheerful and pros- 
perous than ii was twenty years ago. 
Well, then, what was the cause of the 
disaffection of the Irish? Three years 
ago, the civil war in America came to an 
end, and thousands of armed and lawless 
men, trained in that war, found themselves 
without employment. Many of them 
came over to this country, and made some 
little stir; but it was not till the news- 
papers in Ireland, day after day, and week 
after week, published statements, many of 
which were only intended to serve the 
purpose of the hour, and were utterly 
fallacious and absurd, that any great effect 
was produced, and the minds of the people 
were excited. Those statements were cal- 
culated, and probably only intended, to 
enrich the proprietors of the newspapers 
in which they appeared; and some of the 
most influential of such proprietors had 
seats in that House. In 1865, a consi- 
derable effect was produced. More men 
came from America, yet still England 
took little or no interest in the matter, and 
it was in fact only when there was a ru- 
mour of an attack on Chester Castle, when 
the Fenian attack on the police van at 
Manchester was made, and when the 
Clerkenwell explosion took place, that the 
minds of the people were thoroughly 
aroused, and everybody was asked to de- 
stroy the institutions of Ireland, to abolish 
the Irish Church, and to put an end to 
Irish landlords. In fact, it was then, and 
then only, that the attempt which was 
made to persuade the people of England 
that there was a vast amount of disaffec- 
tion in Ireland was in any degree success- 
ful. His experience and knowledge of the 
Irish people led him to distrust many of 
the statements which had been made as to 
the vast extent of the Fenian conspiracy, 
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and he did not hesitate to say that if an| without a single member of that commu- 
impartial inquiry could be made, the Fe- nion. Now that, if true, would be a se- 
nians would not be found to be nearly so | rious fact, but what was really the case? 
numerous as had been represented. But| There were a great number of parishes 
what was the remedy now proposed? It) having only one benefice between them, 
would drive away all the capital from the | there being in one instance 16 parishes 
country, and make its condition ten times} grouped together, in another 13, and in 
worse. He did not think, notwithstand-| another 11; but the hon. Member had 
ing the complaints which had been made | fallen into the mistake of supposing that 
in that House of postponing the introduc-| each of these parishes had a separate 
tion of the Irish Reform Bill, that the two | clergyman with a separate income. The 








questions of the condition of Ireland and 
the Reform of the representation were at 
all mixed up together. As to Reform, 
he believed the people of Ireland were 
wholly indifferent to it, and in that 
indifference he fully shared. It would 
make little or no difference to Members 
whether they were elected by a consti- 
tuency who paid a rent of £12, £10, or 
£8, but at the same time he would leave 
the House to imagine what class of the 
population it was which only paid the 
latter rental. As to re-distribution, it 
was unnecessary in Ireland, for he believed 
that there was not a single town in it 
which deserved representation that was not 
already represented. Personally he was 
wholly indifferent on the question. Then 
they were told that they must disendow 
the Church of Ireland; but he must con- 
fess that, even admitting that it was right 
to put all religious classes on the same foot- 
ing and endow none of them, he doubted 
whether it was expedient to carry that 
principle into effect in such a poor country 
as Ireland. They were told that the Irish 
Church was a great anomaly, because it 
was not in accordance with the creed of 
the people. But the same persons who 
used this argument said that Ireland was 
not a separate country from England; and 
if that was the case certainly the Estab- 
lished Church was the Church of the ma- 
jority. He did not intend to enter upon 
a defence of the Irish Church to-night, 
but he wished to correct a statement made 
by the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Jacob Bright) at a meeting in that city on 
the 10th of last month. A similar state- 
ment had been madeon previous occasions, 
and had been frequently contradicted; but, 
unfortunately, many persons who heard a 
misstatement did not hear the contradic- 
tion, and he had therefore been requested 
to notice it in the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said there were 1,539 parishes in 
Ireland, each containing less than 100 in- 
habitants belonging to the Established 
Church, and that there were 199 parishes 
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| fact was that the hon. Gentleman had con- 


founded benefices with parishes. [ Mr. 
Monsett: You mean union parishes. } 
Yes, union parishes. There were only 
469 benefices in which the number of Pro- 
testants was under 100, and of these 63 
had been suspended; and of the 199 pa- 
rishes in which there were no Protestants 
145 were portions of benefices in which 
there were congregations, 35 were sus- 
pended and the income was diverted, 18 
had no income, and one had a congrega- 
tion and service, the people coming from 
another parish. When so much was said 
against the Irish Church it was right that 
the accusers should at least be accurate in 
their facts. He believed that if the popu- 
lation could be polled on the subject of 
the Church, as the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) had once suggested, 
the result would be very different from 
that anticipated by agitators for its aboli- 
tion. Before they agreed to abolish the 
Irish Church he wished them to remember 
that its members were among the most 
loyal subjects of the Crown; that there 
was not a Fenian among the whole of that 
community. He made no boast of that; 
but still it was very hard that after they 
had behaved so wel! as they had done 
their institutions should be the only ones 
singled out for attack. Were the Pro- 
testants of Ireland to be punished for a 
state of things which had not been caused 
by their fault? With respect to the land 
question, it had been so often discussed 
that he almost despaired of saying any- 
thing new onthe subject. Speaking as an 
Irish Jandlord, and on behalf of others of 
his class, he would ask the House to bear 
in mind that they had the greatest inte- 
rest in the prosperity of the country, and 
that they were not pursuing the suicidal 
policy which had been attributed to them 
by the hon. Member for Cork. There 
had been a good deal of comment on the 
emigration which had for some years been 
going on, but in hardly any case had this 
arisen from the action of the landlord. It 
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had arisen from the spontaneous action of 
the tenantry, and when once set a-going it 
had gathered like a snow-ball under the 
double attraction of affection and interest. 
Emigration, however, was not peculiar to 
Ireland. Was not London, and was not 
every large town in England thronged 
with people who had removed from their 
native parishes? He believed it was the 
fact that in London every other man one 
met, if asked where he was born, would 
name some other part of the country. 
Wherever one looked people were induced, 
by the expectation of bettering their con- 
dition, to leave the district where they had 
been brought up, and this universal law 
was so powerful with Scotchmen, that, to 
their credit be it spoken, they filled almost 
every post in India. Had England, there- 
fore, been left without any trade or com- 
merce, she would have been avery different 
country from what she was at present, even 
though she might not have been reduced 
to so low an ebb as Ireland. The latter 
country was by no means so fertile as was 
commonly supposed, for there was a very 
large extent of high and poor land, the 
fertile portions being those in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers. The hon. Member for 
Cork had made a violent attack upon the 
London companies, but he ought to have 
remembered the condition of their estates 
at the time they entered into possession 
of them. They were not anxious to buy 
them, far from it; but they were forced 
to do so by the Corporation of London, 
carrying out the orders of those then in 
power. The condition of Londonderry, 
much of which was at that time a morass 
or uncultivated, would now bear compari- 
son with that of any part of the United 
Kingdom. The proprietors could not, of 
course, be resident, but they had excel- 
lent agents, whose interests were as much 
bound up with those of the tenantry as 
with those of the landlords, and instead of 
the companies drawing large sums from 
their estates, the fact was that they got 
but little net return. For years and 
years they had been spending large sums 
on their property, and, after all, they 
got but a very moderate return. More- 
over, part of the companies, though still 
existing in name, had years ago disposed 
of their estates, which had been cut up in 
some instances into small holdings. The 
Mercers’ Company had been stigmatized 
by the hon. Member for Cork as stupid and 
bigoted, but the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Roundell Palmer) was a distin- 
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guished member of it, and he could give 
other names at which the hon. Gentleman 
would probably be astonished. No doubt 
some of the companies might have misun- 
derstood local questions; but they were 
anxious to do their duty, and were not 
afraid to face any investigation that might 
be set on foot. Parliament should endea- 
vour to do justice to all the interests of 
the country, and he was sure there would 
be no objection in any quarter to a calm 
and deliberate inquiry into the condition 
of the land question, with the view of 
meeting the justice of the case and of 
giving tenants compensation where it was 
properly due. A great question of this kind 
ought not to be dealt with in a hurried 
manner. There ought first to be a serious 
inquiry into the whole state of Ireland, 
for although the Church, land, and educa- 
tion questions had been subjected to 
separate examination, there had been no 
inquiry into the collective bearing of all 
these matters on the condition of the 
country. Before committing themselves 
to precipitate action, Parliament should 
reflect how desirable it was that stability 
should be given to Ireland, and that no- 
thing was worse than perpetual unsettle- 
ment. They asked for peace, but let them 
do justice and hope that would come. He 
spoke as the representative of a part of 
Ireland—Ulster—which had never given 
any anxiety or trouble to this country. 
He himself had always, for a good many 
years now, taken a most moderate part, 
so far as he could, in the affairs of the 
country, and he could only entreat the 
House not to deal with this question in 
a hurried manner, but to take time to 
consider it fairly, and, whatever they did, 
to do justice. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given notice. 


Another Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ before 
the consideration by this House of constitutional 
changes in the laws and institutions of Ireland, it 
is both just and expedient to inquire into the 
causes of alleged discontent, and the best mode of 
remedying the same,”—(Sir Frederick Heygate,) 
— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorv ARTHUR CLINTON said, that 
he might perhaps say, in excuse for him- 
self, that the name and the subject of 
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Ireland were not unfamiliar to him. There 
were some there who knew that even in 
his early years he had been taught by one 
now no more, but whose memory he re- 
vered (the late Duke of Newcastle), to 
regard that country with interest and with 
affection, and he was only following out 
those feelings if he could ever so humbly 
do anything that might tend to the good 
of Ireland. He wished, however, dis- 
tinctly and emphatically to say, that he 
had no party object whatever in view. 
The Resolutions he had put on the Paper 
had not been framed in concert with the 
Leaders or Members of any political party 
in that House. He really did not know 
what effect their discussion might have on 
the fortunes of any party. He was at 
that moment unaware how they would be 
received by any party. His only object 
was to bring fairly and temperately before 
the House a subjeet which was of far more 
consequence to all of us than the failure 
or success of any Ministry or any Opposi- 
tion ; and his only wish was that every 
Member of the House should judge of 
these Resolutions on their own merits 
alone. The Resolutions affirmed that dis- 
content and disaffection existed in Ire- 
land. He did not think it was necessary 
to accumulate the proofs of this. He had 
no wish to exaggerate the strength of the 
conspiracy called Fenianism. He was 
quite willing to believe that the great 
majority of the people of Ireland had kept 
aloof from projects of rebellion. But, if 
Irish discontent and disaffection did not 
exist outside the Fenian conspiracy, that 
conspiracy would never have given us one 
hour’s uneasiness or alarm. It was enough 
for his purpose to say that the people of 
Ireland were not living happy and con- 
tented under their Government, as the 
people of England and Scotland were 
under theirs; and he believed there was 
no thinking man in this country who did 
not feel that if it were possible to make 
the Irish as contented and as loyal as the 
English and the Scotch, no sacrifice would 
be too great to attain that result. He looked 
upon the question from an English point of 
view. Ireland’s discontent was our weak- 
ness. He was sure that if we could sum up 
the money which, since the Union, we had 
spent in quelling Irish discontent, it would 
startle the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He wished we had even a Return of what 
Fenianism had cost within the last three 
years, the cost of troops, and flying columns, 
and special Commissions, what had been 
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spent upon lawyers and informers and 
soldiers and sailors. But, unhappily, the 
money expenditure was the least of the 
evil. Ireland was our weakness and our 
discredit all over the world; and when 
an Irish Minister had proposed the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act for the 
third successive year, it was time for us 
seriously to think whether we could go on 
for ever governing that country by force. 
He would not waste time in proving that 
both the honour and the interest of Eng- 
land were involved in the tranquillizing of 
Ireland. It was self-evident that we 
weakened the Empire when we kept a 
third of the United Kingdom in a state of 
discontent. This discontent proceeded from 
our own mistakes in government. He used 
no harsher term. He believed that many 
accusations that were made against the 
English Government and people in respect 
to Ireland were unjust. Even. as to past 
times they were exaggerated. But at pre- 
sent he was sure there was areal anda 
sincere wish on the part of the great ma- 
jority of the English people to deal justly 
and fairly by Ireland. We wished to do 
good to that country; but he must say 
that this disposition was greatly spoiled 
by the fact that we insisted on doing it in 
our own way, and not in theirs. We 
treated Ireland as we thought Ireland 
ought to be, and not as the Irish chose 
that it should be. Many of us thought 
that Ireland ought to be Protestant, and 
that therefore we did good to Ireland when 
we forced on it a Protestant Church. We 
thought that Irish parents ought to wish 
for an education for their children free 
from priestly control, so we forced on them 
what we call mixed education, Upon these 
and many other subjects it was very pos- 
sible that our notions were right. But for 
application to Ireland they had one fatal 
defect—the Irish people differed with us. 
No matter how good our notions were, 
when we forced them on an unwilling peo- 
ple, we were really continuing that which 
we had been trying for 700 years. We 
treated Ireland as a conquered and subject 
country when we were making the will 
of another country the rule of their do- 
mestic institutions. He believed that the 
true theory of the union of the three 
Kingdoms, was that in all matters of local 
and domestic concern the people of each 
country should feel that their affairs were 
managed according to their own wishes. 
Upon all matters of Imperial interest the 
decision of the general body must prevail ; 
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but upon matters affecting the domestic 
and home concerns of each country the 
wishes and feelings of the people of that 
country should prevail. It was so in Scot- 
land; it was so in England. Neither 
Englishmen nor Scotchmen would endure 
anything else. It was not so in Ireland. 
Could we wonder that Ireland was discon- 
tented? In the Resolutions he asked the 
House to confess this fact, and to give a 
pledge to the people of Ireland that this 
system of government should cease, and 
that, no matter what might be the amount 
of change which it might involve, in all 
that related to their domestic concerns— 
in such matters as the education of their 
children, the endowment of churches, and 
the laws relating to the tenure of land 
—we would be guided not by English 
wishes or English notions, but by the feel- 
ings and wishes of the Irish people them- 
selves. He could not agree with some 
who had said that no practical good would 
be gained if the House affirmed such a prin- 
ciple as this. He knew it had been said that 
these Resolutions were not specific enough 
to be practical. He did not know how 
they could well be more specific, unless 
they assumed the form of Bills. They 
pointed out the grievances that existed ; 
they distinctly laid down the principle 
upon which these grievances should be 
remedied ; it was for the Executive Go- 
vernment to carry out the details. But if 
the House declared such principles in real 
and true sincerity, and Statesmen set 
themselves in true and real honesty to give 
effect to them, there would be little diffi- 
culty in carrying them out. He would 
take up the three questions he had selected, 
and he would take them up in the order 
in which they stood in the Resolutions. 
There was not a man in this House who 
did not know that if the Irish nation were 
left to itself under any Constitution, the 
most Conservative that could be devised, 
neither the present educational institutions, 
the present Church Establishment, nor the 
present land tenure could continue unal- 
tered. But this was equivalent to saying 
that they were all forced upon the people. 
In every one of them they felt the yoke 


of another country. All these questions | 


were purely Irish ones. It did not affect 


in Cork. 


testantism of Liverpool if the Roman | 
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Catholic college or a Roman Catholic 
school. It did not touch the Essex land- 
lord if we established in Munster a system 
of land tenure suited to a wholly different 
state of things from that which prevailed 
in England. Yet upon these three great 
questions of domestic interest to Irishmen 
we were forcing the Irish people to con- 
form to English opinion. In the matter 
of education, there was no doubt that the 
great majority of the people desired edu- 
cational institutions upon a religious foun- 
dation, and that such institutions were the 
only ones suited to their feelings and their 
opinions. To a wise Statesman this was 
decisive of the whole question. If Ireland 
desired a Catholic university, let a Catho- 
lic university be chartered and endowed. 
He might himself prefer the system of the 
Queen’s Colleges; but this was a question 
upon which he had no right to force his 
own opinion upon the Irish people. He 
might think their decision a wrong and 
unfortunate one, but he must bow to it; 
and he must bow to it because, among 
other reasons, he was quite sure that he 
should do more harm to the cause of Pro- 
testantism by coercing the feelings of the 
Irish people than he ever could do good 
by any system of education he could force 
on them. Upon the first question there 
would be no difficulty in applying the rule 
which these Resolutions supplied. When 
the people wished for united education, 
let them have it; when they wished for 
Roman Catholic schools, let them have 
them; when they wished for Protestant 
schools, let them have them; but let it be 
felt that England was not for her own pur- 
poses forcing on Ireland any system of 
education that was distasteful to the feel- 
ings and opposed to the convictions of the 
Irish people. Upon the second question : 
it surely did not require argument to 
prove that the present Church Establish- 
ment of Ireland was not in accordance 
with the wants or the wishes of the Irish 
people. The broad fact was that the reve- 
nues intended for the spiritual instruction 
of the whole people were monopolized by 
a small minority, and that minority the 
wealthiest portion of the community. He 
admitted at once that there were difficul- 
ties in dealing with this question ; but 


the Presbyterian of Scotland or the Church- | we must not shrink from applying to it 
man of London whose Church was endowed | the very same principle. 


It would not affect the Pro-| our own feelings, the Irish Church ques- 


Whatever were 


tion must be decided with reference to 


Catholic parent in Limerick was allowed | Irish interests and Irish feelings. He was 
to educate his child in a purely —e from saying that the feelings of Irish 
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Protestants must not be taken into account. 
They constituted a great and important 
part of the Irish nation; but, in the pre- 
sent arrangement, the feelings and interests 
of those who constituted the great majority 
of the nation were wholly disregarded. 
For the purposes of these Resolutions, it 
was enough for him to say that it was 
impossible that such an arrangement of 
ecclesiastical revenue could be maintained. 
He believed the time was come when this 
House should pledge itself to this; and 
these Resolutions upon this subject pledged 
no person to anything more, except that 
in dealing with the question we would 
be guided solely by the wants, the wislies, 
and the interest of Ireland itself. Upon 
the first two subjects he would only 
trouble the House by shortly summing up 
the facts. The report of the Census Com- 
missioners told us that in 1861 there were 
in Ireland—Protestants of the Established 
Church, 693.000 ; Presbyterians, 523,000; 
Roman Catholics, 4,500,000. The whole 
ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland are di- 
verted to the Church of the 693,000, and 
that Church is placed in a position of as- 
cendancy. The Dublin University, the 
old and national University, ranking with 
Oxford and Cambridge in this country, is 
entirely under the control of the Church 
of the 693,000. We have established Col- 
leges of another class, and the system of 
education established in them is, rightly 
or wrongly, condemned by the clergy of 
the 4,500,000. The Model Schools we 
have established are condemned in the 
same way, and even the funds voted by 
this House for the purposes of the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes are administered 
under rules which are causing dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. These facts were all 
patent. He thought that they proved so 
much of the Resolutions as declared that 
the educational and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of Ireland were not in accordance 
with the wishes and feelings of the Irish 
people ; he must say, that the Irish people 
would have very extraordinary feelings and 
wishes if they were. He now came to the 
third question—by far the most important 
—that of land tenure. Upon this subject 
he asked the House to affirm— 


“That the system of land tenure, which has 
grown up under the existing land laws, is not 
suited to the wants and circumstances of the 
people, and that it has failed in giving to the 
general mass of the agricultural occupiers secu- 
rity of their tenure, and the assurance that they 
would enjoy the fruits of their industry or the 
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means of living in comfort and independence in 
their native land.” 


Was this a true description of the prac- 
tical effects of the present system of land 
tenure in Ireland? Did this correctly re- 
present the present position of the Irish 
occupier of the soil? Had he security for 
his tenure? Had he an assurance that he 
would enjoy the fruits of his industry? 
Had he the means of living in comfort and 
independence in bis native land? He be- 
lieved that among Irish Gentlemen in the 
House, however they might differ as to 
the causes or the remedies, there would 
be no difference as to the matter of fact. 
As a matter of fact, the occupier had not 
that security of tenure which was essential 
to his independence and his industry. This 
was a subject upon which it would be easy 
to heap up telling and exciting topics. He 
might tell of evictions which had left tracts 
of land without inhabitants. He might 
point to the emigration, which is the proof 
of the pressure that is driving the people 
from their homes. He wished to avoid all 
debateable, and, above all, all angry topics, 
and would pass these things by, and con- 
tent himself with bringing forward a few 
irrefragable proofs of the truth of the state- 
ments contained in what he ventured to 
call the very moderate language of the 
Resolution. He could not, however, pass 
from the subject of emigration without 
saying a very few words. He thought 
they had evidence that ought to satisfy 
them that the emigration from Ireland had 
been to a great extent caused by the want 
of security of tenure. Dr. Keane, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, was 
examined before a Committee of the House 
in the Session of 1866. He gave very 
remarkable evidence, with one or two pas- 
sages of which he (Lord Arthur Clinton) 
would trouble the House. He said, in 
answer to a question as to the causes of 
emigration— 

“ A man who has only ten or twelve acres, and 
who is only a tenant-at-will, finding that the land 
requires improvement, is afraid to execute it, and 
he goes away. I see many of these poor people in 
Queenstown every day. Many persons give up 
their farms because they are in such a position 
with regard to the law that they cannot establish 
a claim to compensation, which they would will- 
ingly establish if they were certain that the fruits 
of their industry would be their own.” 


He is asked— 


“Is it within your knowledge that many per- 
sons do give up their farms on that ground ?” 


The answer is— 
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“Several. I have made inquiries over and 

over again, in Queenstown and elsewhere, and I 
never yet heard that a single farmer emigrated 
and left the country who had a lease. Those who 
go attribute their being compelled to go to the 
want of good legislation. Their disappointment 
is made more bitter in consequence of al! that has 
been done, or rather in consequence of all that 
has been discussed within the last twenty years or 
more.” 
With these remarkable extracts he left 
this part of the subject, and asked the 
House whether the land tenure of Ireland 
was in a satisfactory condition? After all 
that had been said and written on the 
subject, its general features might be 
shortly stated. As a general rule, the 
occupiers of the soil in Ireland were te- 
nants-at- will, entirely dependent upon the 
pleasure of their landlords. The proprie- 
tors had of late years refused to give leases, 
with the express object of keeping the 
people in a state of dependence upon them, 
and as there was unhappily no sympathy 
or confidence between the classes, the re- 
sult was that the great mass of the people 
were living in a state of insecurity, entirely 
inconsistent with either the peace or pros- 
perity of the country. Whatever might 
be thought of it, this was the actual state 
of facts. He believed no one would ques- 
tion the statement that the practice of re- 
fusing to grant leases had become almost 
universal. That this refusal proceeded 
from social, religious, and political anti- 
pathy he could show upon the evidence of 
a distinguished Nobleman, whose loss to 
science was deplored wherever intellectual 
attainments are valued. The late Earl of 
Rosse published some time ago a tract on 
the Irish land question. He admitted that 
the Irish landlords had the strongest ob- 
jection to give leases. He accounted for 
it by their apprehensions of tenant-right 
and of political agitators, and he thus 
wrote these remarkable words— 

“Tt cannot, however, be said that such appre- 
hensions are unreasonable ; and so long as they 
exist, many will be reluctant to make leases. They 
think if they have to contend for their rights, it 
will be better to do so with their hands untied. 
This apprehension, with some, goes even further, 
extending not merely to the leasing, but even to 
the letting of land. Some people ask the ques- 
tion—* Is it not much safer to farm the land our- 
selves?’ And, in point of fact, a great many 
small proprietors, just as in England, have long 
farmed their own estates, and with, I understand, 
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a favourable pecuniary result. It is very desirable 
that the farmers should calmly consider all this, 
and ask themselves whether it is just to blame 
the landed proprietors, who, under these cireum- 
stances, hesitate to let on lease ; and whether, if | 


they were in their place, they would not perhaps | Years & 
| “ The position of the occupiers of the soil of 


do the same,” 
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Here they had a declaration, upon the 
highest authority, that leases were refused 
because the landed proprietors looked to a 
coming battle, and wished to keep their 
hands untied. What did this mean? 
Worse than this, they were told that 
many landed proprietors were thinking of 
getting rid of a tenantry altogether, and 
cultivating their land themselves. Surely, 
when the rights of property were used in 
this way, and from such motives, the 
House ought to interfere to protect the 
people. Now, what was the effect of this 
upon the condition of the occupiers? He 
would quote the testimony of another 
Irish Nobleman of high character. Ina 
pamphlet, published at the same time as 
that of the Earl of Rosse, Viscount Lifford 
says— 

“Want of employment places those who do not 
emigrate entirely in the power of the landlord and 
landowners, to make what terms the latter please 
as the conditions of a bare subsistence ; and the oc- 
casional misuse of that power, and the knowledge of 
the tenant that it exists (coupled with false notions 
of Irish social history, and continual tamperings 
in Parliament with the rights of property) perpe- 
tuate civil war.” 


He rested his case not upon the assertions 
of any tenant-right agitators, as they were 
called. He had given the opinion of two 
Irish landlords of high position, both Peers, 
of strong Conservative opinions. Was it 
possible for the agricultural population to 
be contented, where they live under such 
relations with the owners of the soil? He 
would ask the House to observe the lan- 
guage used by Lord Kimberley, the late 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Immediately 
on his return from Ireland that noble Lord 
thus spoke of the great question of the 
Irish land— 

“ It was impossible for England to perform its 

duties to Ireland so long as no attempt was made 
to deal with the important question of the tenure 
of land. He implored the Irish landed proprietors 
not to pass it by, The landed proprietors were 
supported by the force of the United Kingdom in 
maintaining themselves in a position which, he 
was convinced, if Ireland stood alone, they could 
not possibly maintain, and this country was 
strictly responsible for seeing that its military 
force was not applied in perpetuity to save the 
landowners from measures which they have 
neglected to provide, and which might otherwise 
be forced on them.” 
I believe that the state of things in Ireland 
is not exaggerated in the following sen- 
tences, which I take from a work which 
has excited a great deal of attention, writ- 
ten by a Gentleman who was for many 
Member of this House :— 
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Treland is at present generally that of serfs, with- 
out any security either for their tenure. or the 
fruits of their industry. They are dependent for 
their very means of existence on the will of their 
landlord, while the amount of that which is called 
rent is regulated, not by any economic law, but 
by the disposition of the landlord to extort, and 
their own ability to pay.” 

It would be easy to multiply proofs and 
testimonies and opinions from writers of 
every shade of political opinion. He was 
only anxious to cite sufficient to place 
clearly before the House the present state 
of things with which they had to deal. He 
asked the House, was there any hope of 
contentment in Ireland while 5,000,000 
occupiers were kept in this relation to 
10,000 landowners? Was there any hope 
of this state of things being changed unless 
Parliament intervened to make some altera- 
tion in the land laws which had permitted, 

if they had not produced, this disastrous 
result? The pamphlet of Lord Rosse, to | 
which he had referred, contained the most | 
striking proof of the effect of insecurity of | 
tenure upon the tenant. He stated that | 
the Irish tenant-farmers had in the banks 


£17,000,000. They were letting this sum Fi 


lie there unproductive, while their lands |—if they found that those contracts were 


were barely tilled. Now, if it were true 
that the great mass of the tenants of Ireland 
were designedly kept by the landlords as 
tenants-at-will—in order that they may 


have them in their power—is not this suf- | 
ficient to account for a great deal of the | 


discontent of Ireland? He had shown 
the effect upon the cultivation of the land. | 
But what was the effect upon the tenant- | 
farmer himself? Could he feel independent? | 
Could he feel free? In the language of 
Lord Lifford, he is dependent on his land- 
lord’s pleasure for a bare subsistence. In 
the language of Lord Rosse, he knows that 
his landlord is keeping his hands untied, 
that he may strike him whenever the battle 
begins. This was the relation of landlord 
and tenant at present existing, and while 
it lasted the great mass of the people must 
be discontented and disaffected to the laws 
and Government which keep them in such 
a state. If he were asked how far we 
ought to go in interference, he said to the 
extent which was necessary to give secu- 
rity of tenure and compensation for im- 
provements to the occupiers of the soil. 
If it could not be obtained for him by 
custom, by good feeling, or by opinion, 
they should give it to him bylaw. Here, 
again, they must not be guided by English 
precedent or by English prejudice. The 
law that left the great mass of the i. 
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lation in the condition described was not 
suited to the circumstances of the country ; 
and he thought this House ought to say, 
boldly and clearly, that they were ready 
to support the Ministers of the Crown in 
any measure which will put an end to this 
disgraceful and ruinous state of things. 
No measure, it was plain, could effect this 
unless it gave to every occupier some secu- 
rity of tenure sufficient’ to encourage his 
industry by securing him its fruits, suffi- 
cient to give him, if industrious, the means 
of living in comfort and independence in 
his native land, There was a strong opi- 
nion growing up in Ireland in favour of 
such a regulation of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant as would prevent the 
occupiers being held as tenants-at-will. It 
was not possible to look calmly and dis- 
passionately at the actual state of things 
in Ireland, and not feel that such regulation 
was absolutely necessary. He would not 
carry that interference one particle beyond 
the proved necessity. But if it were ad- 
mitted that contracts for uncertain and 
precarious interests in land were ruinous 
in their effects upon the national welfare 


general, and that the landowners adopted 
such contracts for the sake of keeping the 
occupiers entirely dependent—then a case 
had arisen in which the House ought to 
interpose, and prohibit by law those mis- 
chievous and unjust contracts, and compel 
all contracts for the letting of land to be 
| for a tenure that would give the tenant a 
| security for his holding sufficient to enable 
him to be independent and to improve. 
Thus far they could, he thought, see their 
way in the Irish land question. They 
must put an end to uncertain and capri- 
cious tenures, and must insist that all 
lettings of land must be made for certain 
interests. He did not undertake to say 
how this might best be carried out. That 
was a matter to be settled after inquiries 
which no private Member had the means of 
making. It was enough to say that the 
insecure tenures of the occupiers in Ireland 
were inconsistent with the well-being of 
the Empire, and therefore must be put an 
end to. He saw no objection to the sugges- 
tion which had been made by Zhe Times to 
issue a Commission to hold local inquiries 
in different districts, and to ascertain by in- 
quiries what was necessary to give security 
tothe tenants. But the object of that Com- 
mission should be defined. It should be 
declared beforehand that they had made up 
their minds that they should have security, 
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and that the Commission was sent not to 
palter with the question, not to make 
make vague and general inquiries; but 
with the distinct and specific object of 
ascertaining how security may best be 
given to the occupier. If Parliament 
once made the declaration that they were 
resolutely determined that it should be 
done, such a Commission would very soon 
effect an adjustment of the question which 
would give satisfaction to all reasonable 
landlords and all reasonable tenants. He 
felt how imperfectly he had been able to 
deal with the great questions upon which 
he had little more than touched; but he 
would be satisfied if he originated a discus- 
sion in which the views of those more 
competent to deal with them might be ex- 
pressed. He had no object in bringing 
those Resolutions forward, except a desire 
to promote the interests of Ireland and 
England. The question was an English 
even more than an Irish one. It was im- 
possible for a country, geographically 
situated as Ireland was, so inseparably 
intertwined with us, united with us under 
one Parliament, portion of our very exist- 
ence, to be in the condition of Ireland 
without inflicting weakness upon our- 
selves. He ought, perhaps, before he sat 
down, to apologize for having taken on 
himself this task. He had glanced at the 
early recollections which had no little share 
in inducing him to do it; but the experi- 
ences of after life have given strength to 
these recollections. He had stood upon 
the deck beside Irishmen under England’s 
flag, where Irish blood had been shed in 
England’s cause, and had wished then, as 
he wished now, to see the day arrive when 
there should be no distinction made be- 
tween their interests and ours, and when 
the whole of a race so brave and manly and 
generous should have no cause of quarrel 
with us, but should all be our allies and 
our friends. In the earnest hope and in the 
belief that this discussion might do some- 
thing to accomplish it, he begged to move 
the Resolutions of which he had given 
notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “view of” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“ Affirming that, in the opinion of this House 
the continued existence of the disaffection and 
discontent which prevails in Ireland is not only an 
injury to Ireland but a source of embarrassment 
and uneasiness to the United Kingdom, and that 
it is essential to the interests of the whole King- 
dom that the causes of such disaffection and dis- 
content should be removed ; that, in the opinion 
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of this House, this result cannot be attained un- 
less the Government of Ireland is carried on and 
the Laws and Institutions of the Country are 
framed in accordance with the wants and wishes 
of the Irish People themselves ; that the Educa- 
tional and Ecclesiastical arrangements at present 
maintained in Ireland are not in accordance with 
the feelings and wishes of the People; that the 
system of Land Tenure, which has grown up under 
the existing Land Laws, is not suited to the wants 
and circumstances of the country, and that it has 
failed in giving to the general mass of the Agricul- 
tural Occupiers security of their Tenure, and assur- 
ance that they will enjoy the fruits of their industry 
or the means of living in fort and independ 

in their native land; that while the grievances 
arising from this state of things continue the 
causes of Irish discontent and disaffection must 
remain ; and that, while this House is sensible 
that the effectual redress of these grievances may 
involve extensive changes in the Laws, the Insti- 
tutions, and the social system of Ireland, this 
House is of opinion that it is essential to the con- 
tentment of Ireland and the honour and welfare 
of the whole United Kingdom that these changes 
should be made,” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE rose to second the 
Amendment, when— 

Me. SPEAKER said, that there being 
a Motion and an Amendment already 
before the House, it was not competent for 
the noble Lord to submit his Amendment. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he had been asked 
by the noble Lord who had so ably moved 
the Resolutions, to second them, a task he 
should most willingly have performed had 
the Resolutions not been pronounced out 
of order, He should ask the leave of the 
House to allow him to state why he should 
have wished to do so, 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not that the 
Resolution is out of order, but as there 
are a Motion and an Amendment already 
before the House, it is impossible to puta 
second Amendment until the first is dis- 





posed of. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE: Then, Sir, in that 
case I hope the House will permit me to 
state the reason why, in reference to the 
subject under discussion, which is, the 
condition of Ireland, I think the Resolu- 
tions of the noble Lord might have been 
usefully considered. And in saying this I 
do not wish it to be thought that I have 
placed myself in antagonism to the hon. 
Member for Cork, than whom no Irish 
representative has done more to serve his 
country. What I had proposed to do was 
to endeavour to give a practical turn to 
the debate, and to place upon the records 
of the House a clear, comprehensive and 
true statement as to the present condition 
of Ireland, and as to the character of the 
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remedies which ought to be applied to the 
evils under which that country now la- 
bours. Those Resolutions would have ex- 
pressed on the part of the House a very 
clear opinion of the course which the Go- 
vernment ought to pursue in dealing with 
Ireland ; and I regret that they are not 
before the House in order that they might 
elicit the opinions of hon. Members on 
both sides as to the statements they con- 
tain. It has been said that the grievances 
of Ireland are sentimental ; but whether 
that be so or not, she is, without doubt, 
a country eminently national. And as the 
hon. Member for Cork has said, and said 
well and truly, she is thoroughly and fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the sad records 
of her history, and I can scarcely add 
anything to his eloquent description of 
the deep seated feeling produced by the 
thorough and intimate knowledge which 
exists throughout that country of those 
dark, and I must also say, discreditable 
records, It is not my intention to quote 
the voluminous authorities, many of which 
I hold in my hand—authorities that would, 
perhaps, surprise hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House as well as on 
this, and which furnish ample proof of 
the cruelty, the injustice, and the coercion 
that has characterized English rule in 
Ireland for very many years. It is fashion- 
able, not only in this House but elsewhere, 
to say that we ought not to rake up these 
records of the past. May I be permitted 
to ask English Members do they never 
refer to the records of their past? The 
glorious moment when the independence 
of Ireland was acceded marked an epoch 
in Irish history. It followed from a series 
of prolonged struggles which were at- 
tended with extraordinary success. Is it 
not, then, natural, or rather is it unna- 
tural that Irishmen of the present day 
should refer with feelings of pride to that 
happy period? Why, Sir,{do not the Mem. 
bers of this House, do not the people of 
England as a people, refer with pride to 
the glorious achievements of Lord Nelson ? 
Do not the citizens of the United States 
of America proudly look back upon the 
period when they were enabled to win 
their independence? And, Sir, taking an 
illustration nearer home, do not the French 
people refer repeatedly and with pride to 
the era of their revolution? May I ask 
this House why it is that the Irish people 
are taunted with raking up the records 
of the past — of, in fact, the only mo- 
ment to which they can look back with 
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anything like national pride — that dur- 
ing which the country was permitted 
to govern herself? That moment, Sir, 
as has already been stated in the 
course of this debate, was one of unex- 
ampled prosperity. It was described by 
men who are known to have been calm 
thinkers, to have been gifted with sound 
judgment, and who thoroughly understood 
the subject on which they spoke and wrote, 
as a period of unequalled prosperity—a 
prosperity which was, and still is, without 
a parallel in the history of civilization. 
But what followed? Far be it from me 
to drag before this House the disgraceful 
records of what did follow. Suffice it to 
say that the English nation took into union 
her weaker sister, and I wish to Heaven I 
could say that, in taking her into union, 
they had any intention to discharge their 
duty towards her. I say here, as a Mem- 
ber of this House—and I am prepared to 
prove it on English testimony—that in 
every possible way for twenty-five or 
thirty years, or perhaps longer, subsequent 
to the year 1800, the principles, condi- 
tions, and spirit of that Union were utterly 
disregarded, violated, and transgressed. 
Now, Sir, having made this broad state- 
ment, I challenge any hon. Gentleman on 
this or on the opposite side of the House 
who may contradict me to prove such con- 
tradiction. These facts are fresh and 
familiar in the mind of the Irish nation, 
and why, I ask, should it not be so? It 
is your fault, for you should have given 
them a different record—you should have 
dealt with the country in a different spirit. 
If, instead of destroying the trade of Ire- 
land, ruining her prospects, applying per- 
petual coercion to her people, violating 
your most sacred and deliberate engage- 
ments, you had dealt differently towards 
them, I, for one, believe that the legisla- 
tive union between the two Kingdoms 
would have been a great and lasting bles- 
sing to both. But, Sir, it has not been so, 
and what more eloquent proof can there 
be that it is not so, than is furnished by 
the very subject of the debate in which we 
are now engaged? I ask, could such a 
debate as this arise in the British House 
of Commons if the Act of Union had, 
in its integrity, been observed, aye, or 
even one tithe of its principles? It 
is perfectly plain that this debate is 
in itself a proof—proof most unanswer- 
able—that the Act of Union has been 
disregarded from first to last. But, Sir, 
it is perfectly idle to talk of proofs; nor 
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will I weary the House with numerous 
quotations which hon. Gentlemen may find 
in the books if they look for them; but I 
hope I may be permitted to quote an 
authority that will be received, I doubt 
not, with general respect. I desire per- 
mission to read from the speech of a right 
hon. Gentleman who long occupied a dis- 
tinguished position in this House, and who 
presided over the debates now just twenty- 
four years since, when this subject was 
discussed in terms almost identical with 
those used by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork. I allude to Sir Robert Peel, 
who, speaking in 1829, thus expressed 
himself— 

“T apprehend it is scarcely possible that we 
could change the country for the worse. What is 
the melancholy fact ? We have scarcely one single 
year during the period which has elapsed since 
the Union in which Ireland has been governed by 
the ordinary course of law. In 1800 we find the 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended, and the Act for the 
Suppression of Rebellion in force. In 1801 this 
state of things was continued. In 1803 the insur- 
rection in which Emmett suffered broke out. 
Both Acts of Parliament were renewed. They 
continued in 1804, and in 1806 the West and the 
South of Ireland were in a state of insubordination, 
which was with difficulty suppressed. In 1807 the 
Insurrection Act was passed, which gave to the 
then Lord Lieutenant power to place, by procla- 
mation, any district outside the venue of ordinary 
law. It suspended trial by jury, and made it a 
transportable offence to be out of doors from sun- 
set to sunrise. This Act, will it be believed, re- 
mained in force in 1808, 1809, and to the close of 
1810. In1814 this very Act was renewed, and it 
was continued in 1815, 1816, and 1817. In 1822 
it was again renewed, and it was continued in 
1823, in 1824, and in 1825. In the latter year 
the Act for the Suppression of Dangerous Asso- 
ciations was passed, and it continued until 1828, 
when it expired.” 


Sir, that is language which I think ought 
to weigh upon the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers. It is not my language; as I have 
already said, it is the language —the 
temperate language of one of the ablest 
men who ever sat in this House. We 
are now in 1868, and I should like to 
know what great change for the better 
has taken place from the period when 
Sir Robert Peel uttered these remark- 
able words in 1829, to the present time? 
We have heard vague suggestions, no 
doubt, of a great improvement having 
taken place in Ireland. We have also 
heard of an immense agricultural advance. 
Civilization and trade are stated to have 
taken already a very large and prominent 
place in the country. Sir, I do not find it 
to be so. On the contrary, I find that 
emigration has increased; that the popu- 
lation has diminished ; that the deposits in 
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the savings banks have decreased; that the 
number of ejectments have enormously in- 
creased; and that, in point of fact, there is 
only one bright spot, and that is, that all 
crimes, except political crimes, have almost 
disappeared from the country. But, Sir, 
I doubt very much whether this nega- 
tive evidence is any proof of the ad- 
vancement of the material prosperity of 
Ireland. I confess that my own im- 
pression is against it. I believe that 
the people are reduced to a very low 
state; and I have this conviction :—that, 
so far from Ireland having progressed 
within the last twenty years, she has de- 
cidedly deteriorated. In that respect, I 
agree entirely with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork. I believe that the 
statistics which will be quoted possibly to 
prove her advance will be quoted upon a 
false principle. They will be taken from 
dates which are fallacious ; but if the true 
state of the country were laid before this 
House, or if hon. Members would them- 
selves inquire with unprejudiced minds 
into the realities of the case, they would 
find that the view I submit is unfortu- 
nately too true. No doubt, at the begin- 
ning of last Session we had from the noble 
Lord, who represents the Irish Govern- 
ment in this House, an assurance, which 
was but the echo of the passage in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech with re- 
ference to Ireland, that a great change for 
the better had taken place in that country, 
and that there existed a very general feel- 
ing of contentment and satisfaction. The 
Royal Speech held out promises of legis- 
lative relief which were mysteriously sup- 
posed to be on the eve of being fulfilled. 
But, Sir, the House will remember that, 
before many days had elapsed, the noble 
Lord came down here and, instead of con- 
firming the statement which he had pre- 
viously made, gave to usa very dishearten- 
ing and melancholy description of the state 
of the country. But even then the noble 
Lord held out to us some encouragement. 
What did he tell us? He informed us 
that— 

“One of the first and most satisfactory things 
shown by the history of the Fenian movement was 
that the occurrences which had taken place prove 
that the measures which had been adopted by the 
Government were sufficient for the suppression of 
all disturbances ;” 


And the noble Lord added— 


“That the Government were in possession of 
the most ample information, and that they were 
always warned in sufficient time to enable them 
to take the fullest precautions for the preservation 
of the peace.” 
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I pray the attention of the House to that 
statement of the noble Lord. Another 
statement made by the noble Lord on that 
occasion is to the effect that the loyal 
spirit of the population had so displayed 
itself as to prove that there had been no 
kind of sympathy whatever shown with 
the Fenian movement by the great mass 
of the agricultural population of the king- 
dom, and especially of Kerry. I should 
remind the House that that speech was 
made in justification of the renewal of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. I 
do not desire to take upon myself the 
right to contradict the noble Lord; but 
I will read from’ an authority almost 
contemporaneous. A few days after the 
statement to which I have referred was 
made by the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary, a noble Lord in ‘another place,” 
who, it will be admitted, has had some 
experience on the subject—I mean Lord 
Kimberley—remarked— 

“As regards the farming classes, I have seen 
it asserted that they did not sympathize with this 
sedition. I regret I cannot repeat that statement 
to its fullest extent. In the South and West of 
Ireland, although the occupiers or farmers did not 
take a prominent part in the conspiracy, as a 
matter of fact, it was perfectly well known that 
they were ready to join in that rebellion, had the 
rebellion really broken ovt.” 

And, Sir, upon this point, I will merely 
make one other observation. If there 
were, in reality, as is stated so earnestly, 
no sympathy shown by the people with 
this movement, what, I ask, became of 
the large numbers of armed men who ap- 
peared from time to time throughout the 
country, at night, and in the early morn- 
ing? Where did they go to? One would 
suppose it was not so very easy to hide 
300, 400, or 500 armed men. If within 
a few hours after they had made their 
appearance, the county of Kerry had been 
swept by cavalry without finding any of 
these men, it was childish to ask the 
House to believe that the agricultural 
classes had no sympathy with this move- 
ment. If there existed no such sympathy, 
the men who appeared in arms would have 
found neither home nor shelter; they 
would have been left to the mercy of the 
troops, and very short work would possi- 
bly have been made of them. It is, Sir, 
very unfortunate, both for this country and 
for Ireland, that the true state of cireum- 
stances had been so withheld by the noble 
Lord, when he had spoken upon so import- 
ant a question from time to time. Let 


me ask this House whether the events 
which have taken place since the remarks 
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I have just referred to in any degree bear 
out the noble Lord’s statement? Had the 
Government the information which was 
requisite to enable them to put down this 
movement, and if they were in possession 
of that information have they put down 
the movement? Why, Sir, is it not plain 
that Fenianism, the existence of which 
in England was before little thought of, 
has broken out through the country, under 
the fostering care of the noble Lord, to an 
alarming extent? It has become under 
his government a familiar word in English 
homes where before it was almost un- 
known. Occurrences have taken place 
which have shaken and terrified this great 
Empire to its centre, which have led to 
thousands of special constables being called 
out, and which has produced upon the public 
mind a most profound sensation. Fenianism 
has become the question of the day: it 
has been discussed by Members of this 
House in their extra-Parliamertary utter- 
ances; it has attracted the notice of our 
periodical literature and of the press; it 
has attracted the attention of our Cabinet 
Ministers when addressing public assem- 
blies. But still more and worse than this: 
it has been the subject of grave and seri- 
ous consideration by neighbouring nations. 
It has been taken into consideration by 
those nations when the power, the autho- 
rity, and the influence of England have 
been weighed in the scale; and, as I know 
from my personal experience within the 
last three months, it has very seriously 
prejudiced the position whith this country 
ought to hold as one of the great Powers 
of Europe. This, Sir, I deeply regret ; 
but it is, I say, absurd to tell us that the 
Government have already the means in 
their hands and are in possession of suf- 
ficient information to enable them to put 
down such a movement. I have no doubt 
the noble Lord spoke the earnest convic- 
tion of his mind when he made that state- 
ment, and I am not disposed to say or 
suggest that the noble Lord has been 
guilty of misrepresentation; but I am 
here to say that the system of legislation 
which has been pursued with reference to 
this organization is neither useful for the 
purpose to which it has been directed, nor 
creditable to the Imperial Parliament by 
whom it has been approved. Sir, we have 
been more than once told by hon. Mem- 
bers in this House, and especially by one 
hon. and learned Member, who I regret to 
see is not now in his place—I mean the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck)—that Ireland has no cause 
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whatever for complaint; that the Irish 
Members, when they stand forward in this 
House to offer their remonstrances, however 
respectful, however sincere, and however 
earnest, are told that those appeals are 
made simply with a view of getting up 
“‘a whine upon Irish discontent.” We 
are told by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that there is as little personal re- 
straint in Ireland as there is in England, 
and that, in fact, she enjoys all the advan- 
tages, all the privileges, and all the laws 
which are enjoyed by England. Moreover, 
I remember him to have used this remark- 
able sentence, which I shall not easily 
forget—“‘ that Ireland was great because 
of her connection with England.” I regret 
extremely that an hon. Gentleman of the 
acute mind of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, who has devoted so many 
years of his life to the study of the politics 
of his own country and of other countries, 
should by such a statement have placed 
himself in what I consider an extremely 
awkward dilemma. In the first place, 
with reference to the equality of laws, it 
is a fallacy to say that Ireland is in that 
respect on an equality with England. We 
have no equality of laws; the laws of 
England do not apply to Ireland. The 
principal Act which has been passed since 
the Union for the improvement of our 
country, always excepting the Act for the 
Emancipation of Roman Catholics, was 
the poor law. The poor law in Ireland 
is essentially different in many points from 
the English poor law. Again, the law of 
distress does not exist in this country as it 
does in Ireland; in fact, it is unknown 
here. But I think I have a still more 
pregnant example — the law respecting 
public processions. What will the House 
say when they reflect upon the terms of 
that law? Will they affirm the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman that in 
this respect there is any equality between 
the two countries? Let me shortly state 
the facts of the example I propose to sub- 
mit. We all remember that in the sum- 
mer of 1866, a lamentable riot took place 
in Hyde Park, there was bloodshed and 
violence, and that that meeting took place 
in defiance of a solemn proclamation warn- 
ing the people not to assemble, a warning 
which was disregarded. Well, last No- 
vember or December a meeting was held 
in Dublin, it was called a funeral proces- 
sion. The First Minister of the Crown de- 
clared in “another place” that similar pro- 
cessions which had previously taken place, 
were perfectly legal. Before the time 
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fixed for the assemblage, the noble Lord 
opposite was made aware of what was in 
contemplation, but he did not give any 
notice whatever to the people that that 
procession would be illegal. The people 
met, the procession was formed and pro- 
ceeded peaceably to its destination ; there 
was no riot, no disturbance, no bloodshed. 
What happened? Mark the difference in 
the two countries. There was no prose- 
cution in the London case; but there was 
a prompt and vigorous prosecution in the 
Irish case. Now I invite the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary when he rises to speak 
in this debate, to account for this singular 
proceeding. How could he, as a Member 
of the Cabinet, as the representative of the 
Crown in Ireland, sanction the prosecution 
of men who believed they were innocently 
attending a public meeting, and who re- 
ceived no intimation that that meeting 
was illegal? I say, Sir, the people who 
attended that meeting were fully justified 
in believing that that meeting was not 
only not illegal, but that it was thoroughly 
within the laws of the country; this be- 
lief being founded upon no less an autho- 
rity than the Prime Minister of England. 
Such, Sir, is the equality of laws described 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield. Such 
is his estimate of a just legislation. Sir, 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
presumes to taunt Irish Members with 
setting up a whine about the wrongs of 
their country, I tell him that before he 
utters such taunts, before he permits him- 
self to deliver such sentiments, he should 


| satisfy himself as to the justice of the one 


and the truth of the other. If he gives 
the weight of his name—respected as he 
is as an able and distinguished Member of 
this House—to such statements, I say that 
he puts himself in this discreditable di- 
lemma—either he knows the facts to be 
the reverse of what he represents them, 
and is guilty of misrepresentation, or he 
has failed to inform himself before he ex- 
presses his opinions, and as a Member of 
this House he is guilty of inexcusable 
negligence, not to say injustice. It is not 
surprising that Irish Members should speak 
and feel somewhat warmly on this subject, 
as such assertions are ungenerous, unfair, 
and un-English ; and I have again, Sir, to 
express my regret that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is not now in his place, that he 
might hear a plain and, I hope, an intelli- 
gible expression of my sentiments upon 
his conduct. We are told by the same 
authority that Ireland is prosperous and 
great because of her connection with Eng- 
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land. She may be great because of that 
connection, if her greatness consists in 
being subjected for years to injustice, to 
coercion, to confiscation, and to every pos- 
sible system of repression, to absolute dis- 
couragement, and to the most contempt- 
uous usage—in fact, to an unceasing effort 
on the part of England to force her to 
forget her nationality; nay more, to im- 
press upon her the revolting belief that 
she is inferior in every respect to England. 
But, Sir, I say give the country a fair 
chance; accord to her only a just, a gene- 
rous, and an honest treatment; let her try 
to regain the noble, sunny road upon which 
she was travelling when you seized upon 
and wrenched her but new-born indepen- 
dence from her. If you will not or cannot 
legislate for her, give her the power to 
legislate for herself; deal with her as you 
deal with other interests that are entrusted 
to your keeping; treat her as you treat 
your colonies; be only as just to her who 
lies within twelve hours of your shores as 
you are to those who are separated from 
you by as many days; then there may 
be some hope that this country will see 
an end to that which has been well called 
a European scandal. Sir, if to be great is 
to be coerced and governed by a number 
of highly respectable Gentlemen who sit 
on that bench, many of whom have never 
set foot on Irish soil, and who know as 
little of her people and their habits as 
they do of Abyssinia, then, indeed, I 
admit we are great. But when our great- 
ness becomes real, I venture to say that 
this House will soon feel it, the Empire 
will understand and value it, for then, and 
then only, can there be a real Union 
between the two peoples — a Union 
which has never yet existed since their 
intercourse commenced. I long — most 
earnestly long—for that day, I wish to 
Heaven it were near, or that I could 
think it were near; but I see no pro- 
spect of its approach. I have no faith 
whatever in the result of this debate. 
That I may be deceived is my most fer- 
vent wish. I have no hope that the no- 
ble Lord will stand up and declare that 
his Cabinet have come to the determina- 
tion to act at once in a broad, comprehen- 
sive, and conciliatory spirit towards Ire- 
land, and to deal manfully, boldly, and 
without prejudice with the Irish question. 
It may, however, be so, and I hope it will. 
If such should be the case, the noble Lord 
may rely upon it that he will have the 
support of Irish Members on this side of 
the House ; and that he will also have the 
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support of Irishmen in their homes, and 
that whether he be called by the political 
name of Tory or Conservative, Whig or 
Radical, that name will fade like a shadow, 
and he will be regarded as the benefactor 
of a country which has suffered so much 
under English rule. But when is that to 
happen? When are we to have that re- 
generation? I appeal to this House, and 
I ask it to insist on a fair and generous 
policy towards Ireland. I tell hon. Mem- 
bers that the time has come when its 
policy must be fair. From this House, 
Sir, I appeal to that which is a much 
greater power—the just influence of the 
English people, and I tell that English 
people from my place here that they are 
answerable for the present state of things 
in Ireland. They are answerable because 
as conquerors they took the country into 
their hands—because they confiscated the 
lands—because they took the nation into a 
Union, every principle of which they have 
violated. They are answerable because 
their policy—and I say it deliberately— 
has rendered loyalty on the part of the 
Irish people almost superhuman. Their 
discontent is produced by years of coercion. 
Is that the way to foster a people? Sup- 
pose that they were the most debased, that 
they were the most ignorant, that they 
were inferior to the English nation in 
every possible respect, what was your 
duty? The duty of the English Parlia- 
ment was to educate, support, and en- 
courage them up to the standard which, 
in their belief, had been attained in this 
country. Has this been done? How 
many Acts of repression and coercion have 
been passed during the last sixty years? 
Any hon. Gentleman may find them on 
the statute book, where they appear as a 
standing disgrace to the British legislature. 
Is it to be said that we, the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain, cannot deal 
with a portion of the Kingdom, which but 
a few years ago formed one-fourth of the 
whole, in any other way than by suspend- 
ing their rights and their liberties? Why, 
is it not true that such a fact is a European 
scandal which must at once be put an end 
to. Will the people of this country sub- 
mit to the continuance of such a state of 
things; or will they at once and de- 
terminedly stay this fatal course? If they 
do not, ruin or much worse will follow. 
Give us fair and just treatment ; let us not 
be told we are constantly clamouring for 
remedial measures. Submit your policy 
and let us judge: if it be fair and just, or 
even moderately so, we are prepared to ac- 
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cept it; but do not go on from year to year 
in this careless, obstinate, pertinacious, and 
mischievous course. There is yet time. 
Accept the warning, the fearful warning, 
which recent events have so forcibly given 
you. Do not disregard it, do not turn 
away your eye from the “writing on the 
wall.” If you do, rely upon it you will 
reach a state of things which it will be 
beyond your power tocontrol. You ex- 
pose the unsullied Crown of England to 
the hideous stains which the political 
gibbet but too surely scatters round it; 
you will shake the entire Empire to its 
centre, and possibly pull to pieces that 
which has cost centuries to build up. Re- 
member that the power, the prosperity, 
the great position that England enjoys she 
owes entirely to the loyalty and the union 
of her people. Once permit that union to 
be endangered, and it may be more than 
your utmost power can accomplish to re- 
pair the extent of the mischief you have 
wrought. No longer hesitate, then, to 
act justly. The means are within your 
hands. If you use them, use them boldly, 
promptly, generously, while there is yet 
time. If you do so, the result will be a 
just and full recompense; if you pause, 
think of my words—you will be too late, 
and you will have hereafter deep cause to 
bitterly lament your vacillating, unjust, 
and most ruinous policy. 

Tae Eant or MAYO:* Mr. Speaker— 
The hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, 
and the hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this most interesting and important 
debate, have given at great length, and 
with great clearness, their views as to the 
present state of Ireland. It now becomes 
my duty to state to the House, not, per- 
haps, in language so impassioned as that of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire), 
but as accurately as possible, my views 
with regard to the state of Ireland. I 
will not exaggerate or conceal, but will 
endeavour to make a plain, unvarnished 
statement, which I hope will commend 
itself to the attention of the House. I 
also propose to notice some of the points 
which are put forward as grievances by 
those who are supposed to represent the 
portion of the Irish people dissatisfied with 
the present state of things. I do not deny 
—in fact, I do not know that anybody has 
attempted to deny—that a great amount of 
dissatisfaction—I might almost say of dis- 
loyalty and dislike to England and to Eng- 
lish rule, exists. But I think it impor- 
tant for the House to ascertain, as far as 
possible, what the precise nature of this 
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feeling is, what the classes are which it 
affects, and how far it influences the gene- 
ral state of the country. I think it will 
not be denied at the outset that the active 
organization of that great Brotherhood, 
which has exercised for the last three 
years so marked an influence upon the feel- 
ings of a portion of the Irish people in this 
country and in America, has its source 
in another country; and when I am told 
that British legislation, British rule, and 
British laws are responsible in a great 
measure for the existence of that hostile 
feeling among the Irish citizens of America 
towards this country, we must recollect 
that there are to be found in other parts of 
the world large numbers of my fellow- 
countrymen who are not disloyal. In 
Australia, though their numbers are not 
reckoned by millions, but by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, the Irish who 
have settled there do not exhibit towards 
Great Britain any of those hostile feelings 
which unhappily are found in America. 
Nay, more: there are many remarkable 
instances of men who, when at home, 
were unhappily distinguished by proceed- 
ings hostile in their character to the Crown 
and Government of England; and who, 
having settled in Australia, and taken an 
active part in public affairs there, declared 
on returning to this country that they no 
longer held the same opinions with regard 
to British rule which they did when they 
emigrated. The same thing may be said 
with regard to Canada, Though Canada 
isin the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great seat of the Fenian organization in 
the United States, and though we find that 
Fenianism has a certain limited influence 
over Irishmen settled in Canada, yet, as a 
body, we see the Irish in Canada loyal to 
the British Crown. Mr. D’Arcy Magee, a 
man who never speaks without attracting 
attention, and who influences large masses 
of his countrymen in Canada, was an ac- 
tive Nationalist in 1848, but is at this 
moment one of the most eloquent advo- 
cates of British institutions that can be 
found on the face of the globe. 

Having said so much as to the feeling 
of Irishmen settled in our colonies, and 
lamenting, as I do, the existence of a 
very different feeling among the large 
portion of the Irish citizens of the United 
States, it becomes important to consider 
how far such a feeling is shared by those 
of our fellow-subjects who still remain in 
their own country. As far as Ireland is 
concerned, at present the feeling of dis- 
affection and disloyalty is, I believe, con- 
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fined to a lower class than it ever was be- 
fore. If yon take the history of 1798, you 
will find that many of the persons who 
were then engaged in fomenting rebellion 
and civil war were men of high character, 
of good family and of great honesty, whose 
standing and intelligence gave them a 
right to influence the views and conduct 
of their fellow-countrymen. The men of 
that day embarked in a wild, reckless, and 
unjustifiable attempt ; but no one can re- 
fuse to give many of them credit for higher 
motives, or contend that they were not 
men of intelligence and integrity. Then, 
if you come to 1848—fifty years later— 
another attempt being made to stir up re- 
bellion in the country ; then, again, there 
were men of position and intellect en- 
gaged as chiefs of that movement. Though 
the leaders of 1848 were inferior—vastly 
inferior—to those who headed the rebellion 
fifty years before, you must recollect that 
in 1848 such men as Meagher, Mitchell, 
Duffy, Davis, and O’Brien were impli- 
cated in it, and their character or genius 
shed a sickly lustre over the most Quixotic 
enterprize of modern days. But in this 
Fenian conspiracy—which in America, I 
admit, has assumed gigantic proportions 
—you find that the feelings of the bulk 
of the persons engaged in it are swayed 
by the speeches and writings of leaders 
of a very different character from that of 
the men to whom I have been referring. 
The Fenian organization has been in ex- 
istence for four or five years, and yet I 
doubt if any one can point out an intellec- 
tual leader who has distiaguished himself 
by the gift of eloquence, or by any other 
display of intellect. The movement has 
not produced a single man of mark. It 
has been directed by men without position 
and without experience of any kind, ex- 
cept that gained in the subordinate ranks 
in the American army. That is the case 
with the members of the Brotherhood in 
America. If you look to Ireland, you 
find the same thing. The whole of the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic gentry, 
though they may differ in religion and in 
politics, are to a man thoroughly well af- 
fected towards British rule. The large 
landholders are on the same side, and so 
are the men who are deeply engaged in 
trade. Not a merchant of any importance 
or influence has ever expressed the slightest 
sympathy with the Fenian movement. 
With a very few exceptions, the same may 
be said of the educated classes generally. 
Very few, indeed, of them have employed 
their talents in advancing Fenianism. I 
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know there are certain conductors of a 
portion of the Irish press who may be 
said to represent the feelings of the Fe- 
nians; but they are very inferior to the 
writers who supported former movements 
of a rebellious nature. When you descend 
in the social scale and come to the small 
occupiers of land, you find a considerable 
number of that class who may be said to 
sympathize to a certain degree with the 
movement, though they have taken no 
active part in it. Descending still lower, 
to the uneducated agricultural labourers, 
to what in Ireland are called the ‘‘ farmers’ 
boys,” to the mechanics and workmen, 
the shop assistants and small clerks in 
towns, you find this organization widely 
spread. I am sorry to say that in some 
of the cities in the South of Ireland 
you find the mass of the people of that 
class deeply tainted with Fenianism, and 
perfectly ready to sympathize and co- 
operate with it to any extent. But they 
are without leaders, money, or arms. That 
being the case, I think the House will 
agree with me, looking broadly at the 
matter, that there does not exist any 
material in Ireland itself for maintaining 
in active operation this Fenian movement. 
The real strength of the organization lies 
at the other side of the Atlantic. And, 
though contemplating an impossibility, I 
believe that, could the communication be- 
tween this kingdom and America be cut 
off for a short time, Fenianism would ra- 
pidly disappear and become extinct for 
ever. 

Sir, I think it my duty now to submit 
to the House two or three statements on 
which the excuse for or vindication of 
this movement is commonly based, and to 
endeavour to show how fallacious and 
utterly groundless those statements are. 
I know that the statements to which I 
allude are not often put forward in this 
House. Even those hon. Members who 
entertain the strongest views on Irish 
questions do not state the case as it is 
stated very frequently out of doors—in 
Ireland, in America, and also on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. But one of those state- 
ments has been strongly put forward to- 
night. It is that the people of Ireland as 
a nation are oppressed, are down-trodden, 
are governed, as in other countries, nations 
are governed by a foreign Power; in short, 
that the Irish people are ruled for English 
objects, and without regard to Irish feel- 
ings or interests. There is a second state- 
ment which has been put forward in this 
House, and I cannot but regard it as one 
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of the most dangerous that could be made 
use of as calculated to induce the Irish 

ple to favour the Fenian movement. 
It is stated that in years gone by—in those 
times which may be described as the dark 
days of Ireland—the ancient possessors of 
the soil were dispossessed by frequent con- 
fiscations, and that it is the duty of this 
House, and of the other Branch of the Le- 
gislature, to take steps to restore to the 
Irish people that land of which, at dif- 
ferent times, they were unjustly deprived, 
1 cannot conceive anything more calculated 
to lead to discontent in Ireland than that 
statement. There is another assertion, the 
most important of all— one which, to the 
fullest extent, has been adopted by the 
hon. Member tor Cork and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cashel—that, owing to the Go- 
vernment and the laws of this country, 
the industry of Ireland has been checked, 
and its material progress retarded. 

Those three statements I propose to 
deal with one after the other. First, then, 
it is alleged that Ireland is governed by 
English power and by English rule, for 
English interests, and with English ob- 
jects; that she is ruled as if she was under 
the sway of a foreign Power. Some 
writers have gone so far as to call her 
the Poland of the West. Well, if Ireland 
is so treated, if she is subjected to so much 
tyranny, I must say it is most unfortunate 
that in this case the tyrants are the Irish 
themselves. To examine the matter it is 
necessary to see how the Government of 
Ireland is at present constituted. Who are 
the persons that form the Executive Go- 
vernment? They are five in number: 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Attorney General, and the Under Secre- 
tary. Who is the Lord Lieutenant? <A 
nobleman of ancient descent, intimately 
connected with Ireland, who possesses a 
large property there, and who, for many 
years, has been actively engaged in dis- 
charging with success the duties of his 
station as an Irish landowner. Sir, I 
should be very sorry to take up the time of 
the House by speaking of the Chief Secre- 
tary. That individual has never aspired to 
any other character than that of an Irish 
country gentleman, who has devoted the 
best years of his life to what he believes 
to be the service of his country in Parlia- 
ment. He belongs to a house which for 
many centuries has shared the fortunes of 
the Irish people; and, if I may allude to 
so completely unimportant a circumstance, 
he has in his veins considerably less 
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Anglo-Saxon blood than many of the gen- 
tlemen who are flourishing about New 
York in green uniforms. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland is a man who, for forty 
years, held a high position in his pro- 
fession, and who, at the time of his ap- 
pointment, was admitted on all hands 
to be the first advocate at the Irish bar. 
He is an Irishman, intimately acquainted 
with the feelings of his countrymen, and 
closely connected by family ties and pro- 
perty with his native land. The same 
may be said of my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. His 
entire life has been spent in Ireland. Of 
the Under Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom, 
I may say that for many years he has ex- 
ercised a great and, I believe, a most bene- 
ficial influence in Ireland. I know of no 
man possessing a more thorough know- 
ledge of Ireland and her history, of Irish 
affairs, and the feelings of the Irish people. 
Since 1824, when as a young officer of En- 
gineers, he laid the base of the first tri- 
angle of the great Ordnance Survey, he has 
been actively employed in that country. 
Look at the Judicial Bench. The Equity 
Judges are all Irishmen, and the same may 
be said of the Common Law Judges— 
twelve in number—nine of whom profess 
the religion of the majority of the people. 
The local magistrates are Irish to a man, 
and they are assisted by seventy-two paid 
magistrates, who are also, with three or 
four exceptions, natives of Ireland. So 
much, therefore, for the Executive Govern- 
ment and the judicial staff. By whom are 
the laws of the country and the orders of 
the Government enforced? By a consta- 
bulary wholly Irish, taken from the lower 
ranks of the people. In this force, too, 
is to be found almost the same propor- 
tion as regards religious belief as exists 
among the people of the country, and they 
have always done their duty with a loy- 
alty and fidelity which have scarcely ever 
been equalled and never surpassed. Add 
to this the fact that the country enjoys a 
Parliamentary representation which, until 
now, has been based upon a franchise much 
lower than the English franchise. Again, 
in every town in Ireland you find a muni- 
cipality elected on a very wide franchise ; 
and these municipalities administer, with- 
out the smallest Government control, their 
local affairs under the provisions of various 
Acts of Parliament. The primary edu- 
cation of the poor is intrusted almost en- 
tirely to teachers nominated by the patrons 
of the schools; four out of every six 
of these patrons are the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy, so that no one can say that there 
is an unnational element in the system of 
education prevailing in that kingdom. 
The Poor Law system is administered, 
to a great extent, by guardians, who 
are nominated through a very wide 
franchise by the ratepayer. I mention all 
these facts with a view of showing how 
fallacious, how absurd, and how baseless is 
the statement which is constantly put for- 
ward that Ireland is governed by English 
rule, in accordance with English system, 
and in a manuer repugnant to the feelings 
of the Natives. Sir, I am almost ashamed 
to mention these things to the House, for 
there are very few hon. Members who 
are not perfectly well aware of all the 
facts of the case; but, as the statements 
to which I have referred are so constantly 
and broadly put forward by the people on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and as 
they are believed to a great extent, not 
only on the Continent, but also by a con- 
siderable portion of the people of this 
country, I have thought it right to give a 
summary of these facts. 

But there is the second statement which 
is made the foundation of an immense 
amount of declamation and eloquence. 
It is that the land at one time belonged 
to the people of Ireland; that they were 
dispossessed of it ; and that the recollection 
of that circumstance still rankles in the 
breasts of the occupiers of the soil, and 
of the classes who are immediately sub- 
servient tothem. Now, there never was an 
assertion made more devoid of truth. Itis 
very well known what became of the pos- 
sessors of the land after the various confis- 
cations. In the first invasion—that is, 
the Norman Conquest—there was no dis- 
possession, partly because vast tracts of 
country were lying waste, and partly be- 
cause that invasion was undertaken for the 
purpose of dominion and rule, and not for 
the acquisition of land. Confiscation, it is 
true, took place at subsequent periods ; and 
if it would not occupy too much of the time 
of the House, I could trace the fate of 
almost every Irish family of importance 
who were dispossessed of their landed 
property. During the wars of the Roses 
in this country great dispossessions took 
place, many old houses went down, and 
the bearers of their ancient names remained 
for the most part in the country, the con- 
sequence being that their descendants are 
still to be found in a humbler rank of life 
than that which their ancestors occupied. 
But in our case the circumstances were 
totally different, for the proud and fiery 
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Celt, unable to brook subjection in his own 
land, emigrated as soon as possible. They 
wandered away immediately after these 
various troubles, and placed their swords 
and their brains at the disposal of foreign 
powers. For years after each confiscation 
every European camp and Court was full 
of Irish emigrants. This is sufficient to 
show how absurd and baseless is the as- 
sertion that the Irish land at one time be- 
longed to the Irish people, and that among 
the peasantry of Ireland are to be found 
the descendants and the rightful inheritors 
of the chieftains and nobles who were dis- 
possessed by the various confiscations 
which so cruelly afflicted the country. 

But the most important point for the 
House to consider is, whether there is any 
thing in the present state of Ireland 
which shows that there is a progres- 
sive falling off in wealth, in prosperity, 
and in improvement. Now it has been 
broadly put forward to-night that there is 
nothing to show that any real and sound 
progress is being made in Ireland. I think, 
however, that I can prove most conclu- 
sively to the House that very considerable 
progress has been made. And, Sir, I do 
not intend to go back to old times. I 
propose to go back merely to the be- 
ginning of what I may term the present 
generation—that is to say, about thirty- 
five years ago; and I have a right to do 
so, because since then the whole policy 
of this country towards Ireland has been 
altered. I shall endeavour to show the 
House how the new policy has been car- 
ried out, and what have been its effects. 
In the first place, I must beg the House 
to reflect for a moment what Ireland has 
gone through during the period to which 
I am referring. We have been subjected 
to three great political agitations, to a 
most terrible famine, and to an enormous 
emigration. If, then, I can show that, 
notwithstanding all these adverse circum- 
stances, improvement has been steadily 
going on, it will be pretty evident that 
this House, and the institutions of the 
United Kingdom, cannot be very much to 
blame for the present state of Ireland. 

First of all, I will take the state of our 
staple industries. In a country like Ire- 
land, which is dependent so much upon 
agriculture, and where the seasons have a 
decided effect upon the national prospe- 
rity, there must necessarily be a great 
many “ups and downs,” so that I will 
not take any small number of years to 
illustrate my argument, but will spread 
my facts over the period which has 
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elapsed since 1830. In the first in- price of butter at Cork was 90s; in 1861, 
stance, I will take the number of arable | it was 118s.; in 1867, it was 127s. So 
acres, including in that term not merely | much for agriculture. I know that Gentle- 
land over which the plough goes, but all men who make eloquent speeches do not 
land which is usefully employed for the | like facts. They do not trouble the House 
general purposes of agriculture. Well, | with statistics, because they say that the 
in 1841 there were 13,461,301 culti- | decrease of prosperity is patent to all, and 
vated acres in Ireland, while in 1861 | figures can be made to prove anything. 
the number had increased to 15,400,000. | I believe that the more you inquire into 
But it has been said that the effect of the | the facts by which the state of Ireland 
changes which have taken place during during the last thirty years can be tested, 
the last few years in Ireland has been to the more you will be convinced of the 





convert almost all the land into pasture. 
No doubt many changes and vicissitudes 
have occurred, but still the main fact re- 
mains that in 1849, 5,543,748 acres of land 
were being cultivated under the plough, 
whereas in 1860 the number of acres so 
cultivated had increased to 5,970,139. 
Since then, owing to three or four bad 
seasons, there has been a decrease, and 
last year there were only 5,529,568 culti- 
vated acres, being very little less than in 
1849. But, if we turn to the value of 
stock, which is the real test of the wealth 
of a country like Ireland, which is so pe- 
culiarly adapted to the rearing and pro- 
duction of cattle, you will find a most re- 
markable improvement. I will take the 
years 1841 and 1866. I wish the House 
to understand that these numbers have 
been ascertained with the greatest possible 
care. I give them on the authority of Mr. 
Thom, the author of the valuable almanack 
that bears his name, and who himself ve- 
rifies every statement made in his Work, 
In 1841 the value of the live stock was 
estimated at £21,000,000, and in 1866 
at £50,500,000. I venture to say that in 
no agricultural country in Europe, con- 
sidering the vicissitudes of that period, 
will you find so extraordinary an increase. 
Again, take the live stock per square 
mile; the same authority gives the value 
as £649 in 1841; £853 in 1851, and 
£1,028 in 1861 — figures which show a 
steady increase. One of the principal 
products of the South of Ireland is butter, 
which represents the wealth of the agri- 
cultural population, and particularly of 
the small holders of land. I have had 
accurate inquiries made respecting the 
butter trade of Cork, and have arrived at 
results whick have been confirmed by re- 
ports from other markets. In 1831, Cork 
Market received 244,000 firkins; in 
1841, 219,000 firkins ; in 1851, 306,000 
firkins; and in 1867, 470,000 firkins. 





truth of the position I have taken. A 
remarkable illustration of the increase of 
wealth among the agricultural classes is 
the steady rise in the value of land in 
almost all the counties of Ireland during 
the last fifty or sixty years. Take the 
county of Cork. In 1779 Arthur Young 
estimated the rental of this county at 
£256,010. According to the public va- 
luation, with 15 per cent, the rental was 
in 1848, £1,284,140; and in 1867, 
it was £1,351,208. Rental in 1779, 
£256,010; in 1810, £808,698; in 1848, 
£1,284,140; in 1867, £1,351,208, I have 
ascertained from the very best authorities 
that pretty nearly the same increase of 
rent has taken place in all the other coun- 
ties of Ireland; that increase has not been 
sudden, but steady and gradual, and I be- 
lieve it is due both to the increased quan- 
tity of land which has been brought under 
cultivation, and to the general improve- 
ment of the system of agriculture. 

It has often been said that the pro- 
sperity of an agricultural country depends 
upon its roads. Since 1826, the most ex- 
traordinary improvement has taken place 
in the roads of Ireland. Anyone who 
has travelled in that country must know 
that Ireland is as well provided with roads 
as any other country. Sir Richard Griffith 
has written me a letter stating some ge- 
neral facts on this head. In 1822, with 
the exception of some coast roads, the 
county roads were almost impassable. The 
county surveyors were first appointed 
in 1836, and a gradual improvement was 
then made. When he entered the profes- 
sion the west portion of the county of 
Cork, the whole of Kerry, and the west of 
Limerick, were almost entirely devoid of 
good roads. He describes how, not alto- 
gether from local resources, but by the 
aid of Parliamentary Votes, good lines of 
communication were made; and this in- 
crease of accommodation had the most im- 
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but the rise in price indicates a remarkable | and trade. 


increase in wealth. In 1851 the highest | With regard to railways, Ireland has 
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participated in the general improvement 
which has taken place in our communica- 
tions. In 1840, only thirteen miles of 
railway were constructed; at the end of 
1866 there were 1,900 miles, which had 
cost £26,000,000. That the Irish people 
have begun to embark their capital in these 
undertakings is shown by a curious piece 
of information respecting the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway. In 1847, of 
£1,743,000 of stock, £1,119,000 was 
held in Great Britain, and £600,000 in 
Ireland; but, in 1862, of £5,000,000 of 
stock, £1,100,000 was held in Great Bri- 
tain, and £3,882,000 in Ireland. An 
enormous sum has been advanced to Ire- 
land, year by year, by the Legislature for 
public works and improvements. Since 
1834, the Exchequer has been charged for 
public works in Ireland with £18,000,000, 
of which £11,402,651 was to be re-paid, 
and £1,500,000 remain to be re-paid. The 
grants made in the famine are not in- 
cluded in this estimate, and the whole of 
this large sum has been spent in useful 
and reproductive works. 

The general condition of the people is, 
however, the point on which most stress 
is laid. It is said that, though farmers, 
landowners, and traders may be improving 
their position, that of the poor is getting 
worse and worse. The following descrip- 
tion of the Irish labouring classes was 
given by Bishop Doyle, in 1825 :— 

“The evidence already given to Parliament 

shows that the average wages of a labouring man 
in Ireland—and the great mass of the poor are 
labourers—is worth scarcely 3d. a day. 3d.a 
day for such as obtain employment ; whilst, in a 
family where one or two persons are employed, 
there may be four, perhaps six, others, dependent 
on these two for their support.” 
If the decline of the population is said to 
be a sign of decay, let us go back to the 
time when population was at its highest. 
In 1836, the Royal Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the Condition of the Poor in 
Ireland reported— 

“That they could not estimate the number of 
persons in Ireland out of work and in distress dur- 
ing thirty weeks of the year at less than 585,000, 
nor the persons dependent at less than 1,800,000 
—making 2,385,000.” 

Mr. Murland states, in an address deli- 
vered last November, that it is remark- 
able that this number is just about equal 
to the reduction which has taken place in 
the population; so that, if only about 
5,500,000 of the population could find 
employment in 1836, there was no reason 
to expect that we should now, with the 
same population, find the land going out 
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of cultivation for want of hands to till the 
ground. The condition of the labouring 
classes immediately before the famine is 
noticed by Sir Robert Kane in his Jndus- 
trial Resources of Ireland, 1844. He 
says— 

“That human labour can be obtained in this 
country on lower terms than in any other in 
Europe, is too well known to require example. 
It is thus that 8d. or 10d. per day is found to be 
the usual rate of wages at a distance from large 
towns, and that, even on such terms, thousands 
of men remain unemployed during the greater 
portion of the year.” 


What is the rate of wages now? Judge 
Longfield, in his Address on Social Eco- 
nomy, gives the following account of the 
rate of wages, as ascertained from the evi- 
dence before the Land Occupation Com- 
missioners in 1844, and the improvement 
up to 1861. Referring to the year 1844, 
he states that— 

“In Munster and Leinster, the rate of agricul- 
tural wages varied from 7d. to 10d. a day, and in 
Connaught, from 5d. to 8d., and that, even at 
these low rates, constant employment could not 
be obtained. It also appears to have been the 
general custom for the labourer to rent his cabin 
and plot of ground from the farmer ; and that 
these bargains sometimes insured the labourer a 
supply of food, and were a source of profit to him, 
but that more frequently they were a source of 
litigation and oppression ; and that, on the whole, 
it might be said, that in no part of the civilized 
world was the condition of any industrial class so 
wretched as that of the Irish labourer. There is 
still much room for improvement; but I shall 
refer to the best authentic documents that I could 
procure to show what change has taken place, and 
is still going on, in the condition of the labourer. 
In the year 1856, the Emigration Commissioners 
applied to the Poor Law Commissioners for in- 
formation on the state of the labouring popula- 
tion, as bearing upon the continuance of emigra- 
tion from Ireland. The Poor Law Inspectors in 
the different counties gave Returns of the rate of 
wages in their respective districts. I refer to the 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for the 
year 1856.” 

As an illustration of the rise in wages, 
Judge Longfield then quotes Mr. Horsley’s 
statement that in Cork, Kerry, and Lime- 
rick the average rate of wages for agricul- 
tural labourers was 7s. 6d. a week; and 
he quotes Mr. Horsley as stating that 
‘continuous employment is now easily 
obtained by all skilled able-bodied agricul- 
tural labourers.” Judge Longfield also adds 
that the rate of wages increased in twelve 
years (from 1844 to 1856) from 25 to 80 
per cent—the greatest increase having 
taken place in those districts in which 
the greatest wretchedness had previously 
prevailed. From additional inquiries, he 
arrives at the conclusion that, from 1856 
to the end of 1860, the wages of agricul- 
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tural labour in most parts of Ireland had 
obtained a further advance of 10 per cent. 
I have ascertained, by special inquiry in 
a few districts, what has been the increase 
of wages, comparing 1866 with previous 
years. I find that, in 1841, in the county 
of Kildare, the wages were from 4s. to 
5s. a week; they are now 8s. In Ar- 
magh, the wages in 1841, were 6s.; they 
are now 9s. At Castlereagh, in the 
county of Roscommon, the wages were, in 
1841, 4s. a week; they are now 8s. In 
Killarney, county of Kerry, they were 5s., 
and are now 7s. 
that even the rate of wages for the agri- 
cultural labourer is by any means what 
it ought to be; but I believe a gradual 
increase is going on that has tended much 
to the improvement of the country, and any- 
one who now travels through Ireland after 
some years’ absence must see this in the 
appearance of the people. Moreover, this 
increase of wages has taken place without 
any proportionate or material increase in 
the price of food; for wheat has not risen 
in value, and oats and potatoes, though 
somewhat enhanced, have never of late 
years stood at an exorbitant price. So 
much for the rate of wages. Now take an- 
other, and perhaps a better test of the 
general improvement in the condition of 
the people—I mean the consumption of 
spirits and beer. I will take two facts— 
one giving the consumption of spirits and 
beer; the other the amount of deposits 
in joint-stock banks; the one showing ex- 
penditure, the other savings. It is impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact consumption of 
beer in Ireland ; but the export is so nearly 
balanced by the import that the figures may 
be taken very much on that footing. It ap- 
pears, then, that in 1868, 1,150,356 barrels 
of beer were consumed in Ireland, and 
1,500,000 barrels in 1867. 

With regard to spirits, the consumption 
of which has always been considered a 
fair test of the prosperity of Ireland, there 
has been a remarkable increase of con- 
sumption, notwithstanding the very high 
duty which spirits now pay. Looking back 
to the Returns, we find that wherever 
there has been a bad harvest the consump- 
tion decreases, while after a good harvest 
there has been a proportionate increase ; so 
that, to a great extent, the production of 
spirits is a true indication of the consum- 
ing power of the people. The amount can 
be very accurately ascertained ; for the high 
rate of duty prohibits its removal from 
bond till required for consumption. The 
permit system also enables officers to trace 
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the removal of spirits to other parts of the 
Kingdom. The consumption of spirits in 
Ireland was in 1863, 3,891,579 gallons; 
in 1866, 4,518,254 gallons; in 1867, 
5,102,756 gallons; being 1,210,997 gallons 
increase over 1863. Theincrease in 1867 
over 1866 is far greater than in England. 
It was—England, 2°96 per cent ; Scotland, 
4°72 per cent; Iveland, 12°93 per cent. 

If the consuming power is shown in the 
matter of spirits and beer, the saving power 
of the people is shown by a remarkable 
Return, which I now hold in my hand, 
of the deposits in the joint-stock banks. 
These two Returns taken together are the 
most valuable barometers of the condition 
of the people, for they invariably rise and 
fall according to the state of trade, the 
amount of employment, and the quality of 
the harvests. In the year 1860, the de- 
posits in the joint-stock banks amounted to 
£15,609,000. Then came three years of 
bad harvests, 186], 1862, and 1863, when 
there was a decline; in 1863, these de- 
posits were only £12,900,000; but since 
then they have gradually increased. In 
1865, they amounted to £17,000,000 ; in 
1866, to £18,900,000, and in 1867, to 
£19,200,000. Here, then, is a marvellous 
increase in the savings of the people as 
shown by this unmistakeable test. 

I will now call the attention of the House 
for a few moments to the state of crime 
in Ireland; and I think the House will be 
greatly struck by its extraordinary dimi- 
nution. The criminals tried at assizes 
and quarter sessions were—in 1849, 
40,989 ; in 1855, 9,012; in 1866, 4,326, 
The summary convictions before justice 
for petty offences other than drunkenness 
were—in 1849, 63,586 persons; in 1855, 
29,274 persons; in 1866, 19,672 persons, 
I know that in 1845 the number of cri- 
minals was exceptionally large, but in 
1855, it was by no means exceptional, and 
during the ten years between 1855 and 
1866, the crime of Ireland, as tested by 
trials at assizes and quarter sessions, had 
decreased by 100 per cent. 

Turning to another subject, let us see 
what has been done in the life-time of the 
present generation for the education of the 
people. In 1824, when the Commissioners 
of Public Education made their Report, I 
find that, with a population of 7,000,000, 
the largest number of children at school 
was 522,000, and the Grants made by 
Parliament for educational purposes only 
amounted to £50,000 a year. The Roman 
Catholic prelates in 1823 state their case 
thus— 
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“The petitioners therefore deem it a duty to 

inform the House that the Roman Catholic poor 
of Ireland continue unprovided with school-houses, 
school masters, or with any such aids as are ne- 
cessary for promoting amongst them a well-or- 
dered system of education.” 
What is the fact now? In 1866 the 
number of schools enrolled under the Na- 
tional Board was 6,600, of which 4,000 
are under the direct patronage of the 
Roman Catholic clergy: In these schools 
900,000 children are being educated, and 
in other schools about 80,000; so that, 
instead of having only 500,000 at school, 
nearly 1,000,000 are now receiving an 
instruction far superior in every respect 
to that which was given in 1824; and 
last year this House voted to the Na- 
tional Board £310,000, as against the 
paltry sum of £50,000 voted at the be- 
ginning of this generation. That is an 
additional proof of the enormous im- 
provement which has taken place in Ire- 
land. Then, at the beginning of this 
generation, there was no system in exis- 
tence for the relief of the poor. Since then 
a poor law has been established, which, 
though some of its provisions may be ob- 
jected to, has for many years given effec- 
tive relief to the destitute. Its expen- 
diture for that purpose averages £600,000 
a year, and since its establishment so 
large a sum as £19,000,000 has been 
spent from local resources upon general 
relief. An extensive system of medical 
charities has also been established, which 
is of the greatest possible benefit to the 
people; and there is now accommodation 
in the lunatic asylums of Ireland for 7,000 
patients, who are maintained at an annual 
expenditure of £119,000. I merely men- 
tion these facts to show that almost every 
test which you can apply to the condition 
of the people exhibits the truth—namely, 
that extraordinary changes for the better 
have taken place in Ireland within the 
last thirty years. 

I will only trouble the House with one 
other fact, and that relates to the trade of 
Ireland. It has been said that Ireland is 
purely an agricultural country, and you 
would therefore think that no great im- 
provement could be expected in its com- 
merce. But, as tested by the increase in 
the tonnage of vessels, the increase of 
trade has been enormous. A Return of 
the tonnage of vessels entering and clear- 
ing out from the port of Dublin shows 
that in 1847 the total tonnage entered in- 
wards and outwards was 722,000 tons, 
and in 1867,1,400,000 tons. At Belfast 
‘during the same period the increase has 
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been greater, the total tonnage in the for- 
mer year being 500,000, and in 1867 
1,300,000. In Waterford the increase in 
ten years was from 213,000 to 450,000 
tons; and this increase has not been con- 
fined to the large ports, for while in Cork 
the increase of tonnage during ten years 
was 34 ‘per cent, in Waterford the in- 
crease was 130 per cent; in Dundalk, 
18 per cent; in Newry, 70 per cent; 
in Wexford, 33 per cent; in Sligo, 45 
per cent; and in Coleraine, 100 per 
cent. There is one fact still more re- 
markable ; for the Returns show that the 
increase of tonnage in Ireland has been 
proportionately greater than in England. 
The increase of tonnage in the whole of 
Great Britain during twenty years, from 
1847 to 1867 was 58 per cent, while in 
Ireland it was 67 per cent. I find that 
while the increase of tonnage in Dublin 
was 98 per cent, and in Belfast 143 per 
cent, in Liverpool, which is just opposite, 
the increase was only 58 per cent; far less 
than Dublin and Belfast. I will not try 
to persuade the House that Ireland is a 
rich country, or that it is in a condition 
similar to England or to Scotland. But, 
comparing small things with great, and 
contrasting the condition of the country 
with what it was, I maintain there is 
nothing to show decline or a decrease of 
prosperity. The hon. Member for Cork 
laid great stress upon the decay of the 
country towns. I have no precise facts to 
lay before the House on that part of the 
subject, but I have a personal acquaintance 
with a good number of the country towns 
of Ireland, especially near Dublin and ad- 
jacent to the main lines of the railway, 
which might be supposed to be affected 
by any absence of prosperity among the 
agricultural classes, and my experience is 
that, so far from showing symptoms of de- 
cline, there has been during the last eight 
or ten years a gradual improvement which 
has extended to the country towns. Ina 
small town near my residence houses have 
been built, business has increased, and its 
state is far better than it was ten years 
ago; and, although some may not have 
improved in the same way, there is, I be- 
believe, nothing in the state of the country 
towns to show that they do not participate 
in the general advance which is taking 
place all over Ireland. 

And now let the House consider what 
has taken place since the commencement 
of the new policy which this country has 
pursued towards Ireland since 1824-5, the 
date of the first educational inquiry. In 
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1829 the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was 
passed. A short time afterwards a system 
of national education was adopted. A 
system of police, which has been found 
excellent and useful, was created. The 
constitution of juries was altered and 
greatly improved. The fiscal powers of 
grand juries were regulated. Municipalities 
were reformed, and placed upon a different 
footing. The Poor Law was established. 
The Landed Estates Court was created for 
the sale of incumbered properties. In 
fine, it is beyond a doubt, that a greater 
number of beneficial measures were never 
carried in any country within so short a 
period of time. Professor Ingram has 
truly remarked that changes so great, and 
made within so short a period, constitute 
the largest peaceful revolution in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Now, Sir, I think I have shown that 
there is nothing in the present state of 
Ireland to evidence a state of decay or 
decline. It now becomes my duty to refer, 
as briefly as I can, to some of the proposals 
that have been made with respect to the 
land of Ireland since the House met last 
year. Certainly there is no lack of physi- 
cians. There have been no end of pre- 
scriptions; but I think that if some of them 
were adopted they would make matters 
much worse than they are. I will advert 
to three or four of the notable proposals 
which have been made lately for dealing 
with the land of Ireland. There has been 
a proposition made by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), another by the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill), and a third by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), all of which 
have obtained a considerable amount of 
public attention. All these tend to one 
thing—namely, in different ways to estab- 
lish fixity of tenure; or, in other words, a 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham proposes 
that the money of the State shall be lent 
for the purchase of land in Ireland, to be 
repaid by the tenant, as are the land im- 
provement loans; and that a certain amount 
of money shall be added to the rent until 
the value of the farm is re-paid. The hon. 
Member for Westminster goes much fur- 
ther, for he would deal with the whole land 
of Ireland. He would issue a Commission 
to ascertain its value, he would buy it all 
up, and re-let it by the State to tenants 
for ever for a yearly rent, The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny proposes that a law 
should be passed which would give fixity 
of tenure to every farmer in Ireland; that 
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the landlord’s interest should be a mere 
rent-charge on the estate, and that the 
landlord should have nothing to do except 
to receive the rents. 

In considering these proposals, it appears 
to me that the House ought to inquire for 
a moment as to what has been the ten- 
dency of similar measures in other coun- 
tries, and what the state of things would 
be if they were adopted in Ireland, and if 
we found ourselves in the act of creating 
or of having created a large peasant pro- 
prietary in that country. One of the great 
arguments put forward in support of pea- 
sant proprietary is its supposed Conserva- 
tive tendency. It is said that its effect is 
to get rid of discontent and disaffection, 
and that you always find in countries 
having a peasant proprietary political con- 
tentment and safety from revolution. That 
is a very attractive theory if it were true. 
But is it the case that, in countries where 
a peasant proprietary exists, a greater 
respect prevails for the rights of property 
and for the institutions of the State than 
in other countries? We must all admit 
that a respect for the rights of property 
is, next to the safety of life, the first object 
of all law, and the most important test of 
civilization. If I compare France and Eng- 
land in these respects, I find that, as re- 
gards England, although no system of 
peasant proprietary exists, and it is a 
country of large landed proprietors and 
tenant-farmers, yet there is no country in 
the world where the rights of property are 
so much respected. If I take France, 
where a peasant proprietary exists in a 
great part of the country, it will be found 
that, from time to time, the wildest views 
and the most subversive theories as to 
those rights have been promulgated and 
actually accepted by a great portion of the 
population. I think it will be found that 
at no remote period doctrines on these 
subjects were popular, which have never 
been adopted by any large portion of the 
people of this country. The experience of 
foreign countries, then, does not show 
that the existence of a peasant proprie- 
tary secures you from dangerous theories 
and discontent. Switzerland, which of all 
the countries of Europe has been quoted 
as a favourable precedent of the system of 
small holdings, was so lately as 1847 the 
scene of much civil disturbance in almost 
every canton. In 1848, in Austria, in 
Germany, and in Sardinia, the same re- 
sults took place. Unfortunately for the 
argument, those countries which had the 
least to apprehend from a movement 
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like that of 1848, which upset thrones 
and destroyed established Governments, 
were those very countries where small 
proprietors and the subdivision of land did 
not exist. But, Sir, these schemes are put 
forward as adapted for Ireland because it 
is broadly stated that those residing in the 
agricultural parts of the country, and 
engaged in the occupation of land, are 
thoroughly discontented and disaffected. 
If the fact be as is stated, and if the whole 
agricultural population of Ireland is tho- 
roughly disloyal, some very stringent re- 
medy might be necessary. But what are 
the tests of disloyalty ? I am not prepared 
to say that among those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and particularly in the 
South of Ireland, there is not a certain 
amount of sympathy with disaffection. 
But the tests of active disloyalty and dis- 
content are, firstly, emigration; secondly, 
the engaging in treasonable practices ; and, 
thirdly, the existence of agrarian crime. 
Now, I believe that, as far as you can 
judge from these three symptoms, disaffec- 
tion and disloyalty do not prevail to any 
considerable extent among the occupiers of 
land. With regard to emigration, it is 
found that the occupiers and holders of 
the soil are not leaving the country. There 
has been an enormous exodus, but it is 


gradually ceasing. It has been stated by |. 


Lord Dufferin in his book, and it has never 
been denied, that of the whole number 
of Irish emigrants in the years 1865 and 
1866—and I believe the same thing holds 
good in regard to the year 1867—only 24 
per cent consisted of men who were en- 
gaged in the occupation of land. So that, 
if emigration be a sign of disaffection and 
discontent, it certainly does not exist to 
any considerable extent among the tillers 
of the soil. Then, with respect to trea- 
sonable practices, it must be admitted that 
their non-existence among the agricultural 
population of Ireland is a sign of the ab- 
sence of active disloyalty and discon- 
tent. The hon. Member for Cork seems 
to despise facts; but I shall give him 
another in addition to those I mentioned 
the other night relating to this point. I 
have taken the trouble to ascertain the 
proportion of farmers and men holding 
land in Ireland who have been arrested on 
suspicion of being participators in treason- 
able practices since the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and I find that, out of 
the whole number of persons who have 
been so arrested during the last three years 
—namely, 1,100—only fifty-six of them 
were men in the occupation of land. As 
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this statement has been very much criti- 
cized, I have made a very careful analysis 
of those fifty-six men, and I find, from 
the nominal Return which I have in my 
hand, of the fifty-six persons described 
as farmers, that only twenty-four of them 
were men who actually lived by the 
land; that the remainder were either far- 
mers’ sons, or persons indirectly con- 
nected with land; and that, in reality, 
out of the 1,100 men arrested unter the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
only twenty-four, instead of fifty-six were 
engaged in the occupation of the soil. 
Then turning to agrarian crime, certainly 
there was a time when that species of out- 
rage was very common in Ireland; and if 
there was now so much dissatisfaction and 
discontent, so much undue competition for 
land—if the land question was a source of 
so much heartburning and disaffection as 
it is said to be, surely we might expect 
that there would be no diminvtion in that 
great mass of agrarian crime which se long 
disfigured our annals. Well, what are the 
facts on this point? The number of agra- 
rian outrages, specially reported by the 
constabulary for the last twenty-two years 
are as follows: —1844, 1,001; 1851, 1013; 
1861, 229; 1865, 178; 1866, 87. Sir, 
this is a most remarkable illustration of 
the untruth of the assertion that the en- 
tire tenantry of Ireland, as a class, is 
thoroughly dissatisfied ; because, when wa 
know how deeply they resent anything 
which they regard as interfering with 
their fancied rights in the land, and how 
that resentment led in past times to the 
commission of such fearful crimes, surely 
it is most satisfactory to find that, al- 
though in the year 1851 there were 1,000 
cases of agrarian outrage reported, yet in 
1866 only 87 were reported in the whole 
of Ireland, 

Sir, in examining the proposals which 
have been made for the regeneration of 
Treland, the House ought to consider 
what would be the immediate effect of 
such a proposal as that which has been 
propounded by the hon. Member for West- 
minster. The first effect of it, I believe 
would be that, if you were to create in 
the way he suggests a large number of 
peasant proprietors in Ireland, you would 
destroy almost all, or at least a great many, 
of the influences which bind that country 
to this. A Return was laid on the table 
of this House last year which shows the 
number of holdings that at present exist 
in Ireland; but I have ascertained the 
number of holdings which are valued at 
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£4 and under, and those which are 
valued at £8 and under. [The noble 
Lord then quoted a recent Return of the 
number of agricultural holdings in Ire- 
land valued at £4 and under, and also of 
those valued at over £4 and under £8, 
From this document it appeared that of 
the holdings valued under £4, the general 
average acreage was 44 acres, and the total 
number of such separate holdings was 
174,939; while of the next class of hold- 
ings immediately above that sum in value 
—namely, those over £4 and under £8, 
the average size was 13 acres, the total 
number was 142,468. ] He then continued: 
—Thus if the plan of the hon. Member for 
Westminster were carried into effect the 
State would be immediately called upon to 
exercise landlords’ rights as to rent over 
the owners of 316,957 separate holdings, 
of the average size in the smallest class of 
41 acres, and in the next class of 13 acres, 
or more than half the entire number of 
holdings in Ireland. That is an under- 
taking in which I think this House would 
never attempt to embark. The social ef- 
fect of it would be most disastrous. I 
believe you would find that you would 
remove at once from the people of that 
country a large portion of the influences 
which now bind them to the United King- 
dom. But there is one feature which 
I think must occur to the mind of any- 
body who considers these proposals, and 
that is the certainty of heavy indebted- 
ness which is sure to weigh upon these 
small holders. In every country in the 
world where these small proprietors exist 
the greatest tendency to mortgage their 
holdings operates. In the Canton of Zurich, 
it is stated that the load of debt pressing 
on the peasant proprietary is almost in- 
credible, so that with the greatest industry 
and frugality, and under complete freedom 
of commerce, they are hardly able to stand 
their ground. In France the registered 
mortgages of land twenty years ago are said 
to have amounted to £400,000,000 ster- 
ling ; and some remarkable facts have been 
brought to my knowledge lately with re- 
gard to Prussia, and the state of things 
which now exists there. It has been said 
that in Prussia the system of peasant pro- 
prietorship has been of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to that country; but I would 
remind the House that at this moment 
in East Prussia there rages a famine 
which has hardly ever been equalled ; 
and the accounts of it which have been 
received are very similar to those which 
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t famine there. In a Report lately fur- 
nished by the Consul at Konigsberg, it is 
| stated that in those parts of Prussia where 
| there is a great subdivision of land, with a 
peasant proprietorship, the people are now 
| suffering from all the horrors of famine. 
The principal evil which, I believe, this 
plan or any like plan would effect in Ire- 
land would be subdivision. What did 
subdivision mean in past years? Misery, 
nakedness, and hunger—death! The bare 
recollection makes one shudder at the 
possibility of its recurrence. Under such 
a system there is no possible means of 
recovery when bad times come upon the 
country. Ido not believe that the lesson 
of 1847 and 1848 can ever be forgotten ; 
and I am perfectly certain that if a proposal 
such as I have alluded to were adopted, 
the peasantry would evince the same ten- 
dency as they have always shown to subdi- 
vide their farms. It is, perhaps, difficult 
to bring back to recollection what really 
took place in former years. Is there any- 
thing, then, in the plan of the hon. Gen- 
tleman which would lead us to believe 
that those misfortunes which are still fresh 
in our recollection could be guarded 
against, or that there is any security taken 
by him that the evils which had been so 
often lamented would not inevitably recur ? 
I will now attempt to address to the 
House some remarks as to the course which 
we have followed in Ireland, and the 
policy which we intend to pursue. Since 
we have been intrusted with the Govern- 
ment of the country we have endeavoured 
to adhere as nearly as possible to the 
principles laid down by Lord Derby when 
he took office two years ago. Lord Derby 
then said— 


“T believe that a Government in Ireland which 
shows itself determined to do its duty by all ranks 
and classes may hope to receive the support of a 
large majority of the Irish people, than whom 
there are no greater lovers of impartial justice. 
We do not propose in our government of Ireland 
to act on any exclusive principle. We desire to 
obtain the co-operation of all who have at heart 
the peace and tranquillity of the country, the 
maintenance of the rights of property, and the 
putting down of unlawful associations.” —[3 Han- 
sard, elxxxiv, 742.] 


To that policy we have strictly adhered. 
In the treatment of Irish questions it 
requires much more courage to take a 
moderate and impartial course than to at- 
tach oneself violently to one party or the 
other. Men engaged in conducting the 
affairs of Ireland may gain popularity by 
attaching themselves to this side or that; 
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you must despise popularity gained by 
such means, and must go fairly and boldly 
forward in a straightforward and impar- 
tial course. It must be admitted that, in- 
trusted with the Government of Ireland at 
an eventful period we have been successful 
in our endeavours to preserve the peace, 
though we have had difficulties to contend 
with of no ordinary nature. Still we 
have been enabled, by impartiality and 
firmness, to obtain that result. Conspi- 
racy in Ireland has been checked ; from 
one end of the country to the other the 
authority of the? law has been vindicated. 
Numbers of persons have been prosecuted 
for offences connected with Fenianism and 
Whiteboyism, and there has been nothing 
to complain of in the conduct of the juries 
or of anyone concerned in the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. All have 
discharged their duty with fidelity and 
loyalty. The result of judicial proceedings 
is remarkable. Since July 1866, 344 men 
have been tried; eighty-three were con- 
victed, 151 pleaded guilty, twelve were 
acquitted; in seven cases only the jury 
disagreed ; eighty were discharged on bail. 
With the exception of seventeen cases, the 
trials were confined to the four counties of 
Dablin, Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. 
In the case of the processions in Ireland 
which took place after the Manchester 
executions, we did not deem it our duty to 
stop them until they assumed a character 
which showed they were completely se- 
ditious and almost treasonable. However, 
when we felt that it was necessary to put 
a stop to those assemblies, and when we 
issued proclamations for that object, we 
were obeyed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land without an appearance 
of opposition. There are three great and 
important questions which now occupy the 
public mind, as regards Ireland. There is, 
first, what may be called the land ques- 
tion. Now I think anyone who approaches 
the consideration of this subject must do so 
with a feeling somewhat akin to despair. 
For the last twenty-five years almost every 
Ministry has attempted to deal with it, nor 
has it been from any indisposition on the 
part of the House to legislate upon the 
matter that success has not been attained. 
The reason for this invariable failure is 
that the difficulties of the question are 
enormous, and that it is nearly impossible 
to provide by Act of Parliament for the 
endless variety of conditions under which 
land is held. Last year 1 introduced a Bill 
which would have gone a long way to- 
wards settling the question, which has been 
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described by an able writer as one of 
the greatest boons ever offered to the 
tenantry of any country. It had this im- 
portant feature, which I think was a new 
one, that it offered a simple and easy 
means of registering improvements made 
by tenants. That was a difficulty which 
had always been experiened in legislating 
upon this subject; for any scheme has little 
or ©o prospect of success which does not 
devise an easy method of recording the 
nature of the improvement when it is 
made. Without such a provision there can 
be no security against fraud and dispute. 
The Bill did not profess to deal with the 
question of tenure; it was limited to one 
portion of the subject—that of providing 
an easy mode of securing for the tenant 
compensation for improvements made by 
himself—an object which all the Bills 
which had been introduced in this subject 
had had in view. If, therefore, in the 
opinion of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
it be necessary to go further into the 
matter and deal with tenure, a different 
course would have to be taken from that 
which I proposed last year. That Bill, I 
must say, was not received in a very en- 
couraging manner by hon. Members oppo- 
site, nor did it even elicit very warm 
approval from some of my friends on 
this side of the House; I shall ever regret 
that it was not amply discussed ; for if 
the business of the House had allowed it 
to be more fully considered, I believe many 
of the objections taken against it would 
have been refuted. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) affirmed that it 
would be of little or no use, and that 
compensation was all moonshine. [I still 
believe, however, that the House would 
do well to deal with the question of com- 
pensation, the question of leasing powers 
for the purpose of improvements, and the 
question of contracts, leaving aside the 
subject of tenure. I propose, therefore, 
during the present Session, to introduce a 
Bill very similar to that of last year. I 
propose to include in it provision for in- 
creased powers of improvement by limited 
owners, for the encouragement of written 
contracts. I have a strong opinion that 
there is much truth in the objections pre- 
ferred against the parole tenancy which is 
so general in Ireland. There is no such 
thing as a tenant-at-will ; but the greater 
portion of the occupations are held by a 
parole agreement, which in law is held to 
be a tenancy from year to year. That 
system has great disadvantages, and I be- 
lieve that both landlords and tenants feel 
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that it would be very desirable that all 
lettings should be by written contract. 
The provisions for tenants’ compensations 
will not be in all respects identical with 
those proposed last year; but I hope to be 
able to show that, without interfering 
with the rights of property, they will 
give to the holders of land an easy means 
of securing monies which he may lay out 
in improvements ; and, under certain con- 
ditions, will offer loans to him for the 
same object. I believe the Bill will be 
found to be as comprehensive a one as 
the House is likely to accept. I hope that 
the result may be that we shall arrive at 
something like general agreement on two 
or three branches of the question, and 
thus pass a measure which will be pro- 
ductive of great and substantial advan- 
tages. Therefore, I would entreat hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to consider favourably 
the proposals that I shall make ; and that 
if we cannot do all that they would wish, 
or that they think desirable, that, at all 
events, we might take some steps in the 
present Session to endeavour to secure 
to Irish tenants full and ample means for 
securing money laid out by them in the 
bond fide improvement of the land. The 
Bill will be introduced immediately, and 
the Government will endeavour to the ut- 
most of their power to pass it into law 
during the present Session. But, Sir, in 
addition to this, seeing the magnitude to 
which this subject has attained; seeing 
also the excitement and uncertainty which 
prevails in the public mind with respect 
to it; believing that an enormous amount 
of misconception ‘prevails on the matter; 
and believing, also, that it will be very 
much for the advantage of the country 
that the great and important questions 
that have been mooted should be for ever 
set at rest, and believing further that these 
demands and this question will never be 
set at rest until the public and this House 
are in possession of further information on 
the subject, we propose at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to institute a solemn inquiry 
into the whole state of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant. We have come 
to this determination because statements 
are made and put forward by the highest 
authorities, both in and out of the House, 
which have led a portion of the public to 
believe that there is a great and an imme- 
diate necessity for the passing of measures 
with regard to Ireland, which have been 
termed even by those who proposed them, 
of a revolutionary character. When we hear 
such language as that which was used by 
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the hon. Member for Birmingham not long 
ago, when he wrote that if Ireland was 
1,000 miles away all would be changed, 
or the landlords would be swept away by 
the vengeance of the people. [Mr. Brieur: 
No, no!] The hon. Gentleman will, 
no doubt, have an opportunity of contra- 
dicting that statement. [Mr. Brienr: I 
contradict it now.] I am very glad the 
hon. Gentleman denies that he used such 
expressions; but they have been given in 
the public Press, and have called forth a 
good deal of comment and animadversion, 
and I never heard till this moment that he 
repudiated them. But the hon. Gentleman, 
if he has not made such statements, has 
certainly propounded remedies which would 
lead people to think that he entertained 
sentiments of that description. And the 
hon. Member for Westminster has declared 
that, in his opinion, Ireland can never be 
regenerated, unless an entire class, and 
that the most influential, are obliterated 
or got rid of. 

Sir, the Government are not insensible 
to the fact, that statements such as these, 
made by high authorities, have had a great 
effect upon the public mind. Indeed, we 
find in all parts of the country, and 
throughout Europe, very false ideas are 
prevalent as to the real condition and 
circumstances of Ireland. We believe that 
till an inquiry is held into the real facts 
of the case, and the real state of affairs in 
that country, Parliament and the public 
can never come to right conclusions on 
the subject; and I would remind the 
House of the danger to Ireland, as well 
as to the Empire, of keeping this ques- 
tion open. It is a question that ought 
to be set at rest, and for ever; and con- 
sidering the great demands put forward 
on the one side, and looking at the manner 
in which they have been received by a 
great portion of the public, I do not be- 
lieve the question ever can be settled 
until more information is placed at the 
disposal of the House. Persons are now 
asking, “ Are these statements true? Is 
it possible that, in a country so close to 
England, laws relating to the land so 
closely similar to our own should have 
such a different effect?’’ There is an 
additional reason why this inquiry is ne- 
cessary—I have shown that there are few 
countries in the world in which changes 
so rapid and extensive have taken place as 
have occurred in Ireland within the last 
few years. Since the Devon Commission 
sat we have had a great emigration, with 
an enormous change of property, through 
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the operation of the Landed Estates’ Court, 
and we have also had a great alteration in 
the numbers and character of the occupiers 
of land. We therefore propose an inquiry 
into the whole subject. Although there 
have been inquiries and investigations, 
they have generally been of a partial cha- 
ratter; and I believe that the landlords on 
the one side, and those who represent the 
tenants on the other, never have had the 
opportunity of deliberately and patiently 
setting forth their respective cases. In the 
Committee moved by the hon. Member for 
Cork, the inquiry was very one-sided ; and 
I believe that, with two exceptions, wit- 
nesses only who represented a particular 
class of opinion were examined. The in- 
quiry need not be long, but it should be 
conducted on the spot ; and we hope that 
we shall be able to secure men of suffi- 
cient position, character, and knowledge 
to conduct it with suecess. The Commis- 
sion will have to investigate the operation 
of the laws that regulate the tenure of 
land in Ireland, the arrangements and cus- 
toms that exist between landlord and 
tenant, the system which prevails for com- 
pensation for improvements, the operation 
of the Incumbered Estates’ Court, and the 
effect emigration has had upon the con- 
dition of the agricultural class. I believe 
the result of this inquiry will be to show 
that the state of things really existing in 
Ireland is very different from what it is 
represented to be; that there has been 
much exaggeration and false statement; 
and that if all parties will state their views 
fairly and fully much truth will be elicited. 
I cannot but think that it is most un- 
desirable the House should proceed to any 
legislation further than that proposed either 
by myself or the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), with- 
out some inquiry whether such legislation 
is needed at all. I believe it will be 
proved before the Commission that a great 
deal which has been said about a certain 
class in Ireland is far from the truth; and, 
that, instead of being the enemies of the 
people, they have performed their duties 
to the best of their ability, and in a man- 
ner advantageous to the country. And 
I am sure it will be shown that there is 
no foundation for the statements made 
as to the extreme dissatisfaction of the 
tenantry of Ireland with their condition. 
We hope the Commission will go and exa- 
mine tenants in their own locality, 
who will themselves state what they 
desire; and I believe it will be found 
that they are by no means so extravagant 
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or preposterous in their demands as has 
been stated by those who have assumed to 
speak for them. Sir, I hope that the pro- 
posal we make will meet with the approval 
of the House, and that we shall at once 
proceed to consider a measure dealing with 
a portion of this subject, and leave to in- 
quiries those larger questions and plans 
which have been put forward with so much 
boldness by Members of this House, and 
by many writers in the public Press. 

We may anticipate that a considerable 
portion of the time of this Session will be 
devoted to Irish affairs. I propose on a 
very early day to introduce a Bill for the 
Amendment of the Representation of the 
People in Ireland. I hope on Monday or 
Thursday next week to be able to state 
the proposals of the Government on that 
subject. With regard to the very import- 
ant question of railway communication, 
I need not say that a large amount 
of dissatisfaction exists respecting the 
management of the companies, and we 
have proposed—with the concurrence, I 
believe, of men of all parties—to inquire 
into that matter. We have intrusted that 
inquiry to five very able gentlemen, and I 
hope before Easter that their Report will 
be upon the table. Though this may cause 
some amusement to hon. Members below 
the Gangway, who think of nothing but 
grievances of sentiment, I believe that 
there is no question of more importance to 
Ireland—none by which a greater boon 
can be conferred upon the country than 
by taking some means to improve the 
management and increasing the efficiency 
of the railways in Ireland, and I am not 
without hope that we shall be able to 
make a proposal to the House on that 
subject during the present Session. We 
have submitted the whole question of 
primary education in Ireland to a Royal 
Commission. That Commission is already 
at work. I regret very much that, owing 
to a very unfortunate circumstance, the 
commencement of its labours have been 
delayed; but this was unavoidable, for 
it arose from the great loss the country 
has sustained in the death of one of its 
most distinguished sons, the Earl of Rosse, 
who had consented to preside over it, 
who entirely approved of its appointment, 
and whose assistance and guidance would 
have been of great value. We have en- 
deavoured to constitute that Commission 
fairly; to represent men thereon of all clas- 
ses, creeds and opinions—men who have 
given much attention to the subject ; and 
when I state that upon that Commission we 
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have eight Roman Catholics and eight Pro- 
testants; that, of the two secretaries, one is 
a Protestant the other a Roman Catholic ; 
that men representing every shade of opi- 
nion on educational matters are to be found 
among its members, and that they will 
pursue their labours with the greatest 
desire to come to a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion, we may anticipate the most 
favourable results. With regard to the 
question of University education in Ire- 
land, we are going to take a different 
course. There are two Universities now 
existing in Ireland. The one is the 
Dublin University, the other the Queen’s 
University, which is an institution of later 
growth; for the Dublin University has 
been established for a great number of 
years. It was founded by Queen Elizabeth 
for the avowed purpose of encouraging 
and establishing the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. But, though it was established 
for that purpose, and though it has ever 
retained its Protestant character—the go- 
verning body being always Protestant—it 
has been conspicuous among all Universi- 
ties for liberality. For a great number of 


years the prizes of this University, with | 
| this point the more distinctly, because I 


the exception of the Fellowships, and a 


few foundation Scholarships, have been | 


open to students of all denominations and 
creeds; although the governing body is 
composed exclusively of Protestants, the 
advantages of the institution are free to 
all; several Professorships may be, and, 
in fact, are at the present time held 
by Roman Catholics, while there is no 
interference whatever with the religious 
scruples of the students. In this respect 
an admirable example has been set by the 
University of Dublin, which ever since 
1793 has led the way in all the questions 
of University reform. The result of this 
system of education has been that not only 
has this University been frequented by the 
Protestant population of Ireland; but it 
has also conferred the advantages of a sound 
University education upon numbers of 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters who have 
subsequently attained high professional or 
literary distinction. Of all the instita- 
tions which have been established in 
Ireland, this University is the most pros- 
perous and healthy. There are now in 
Ireland 5,000 graduates who have taken 
their degrees in it, and who regard it with 
affection and veneration; and I do not 
believe that there is to be found among 
any class in Ireland any considerable body 
of men who are opposed to this University, 
or to the system of education adopted 
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there. If that be so, it would be an act 
of the greatest madness, and impolicy, to 
attempt to disturb an institution which 
stands so deservedly high in the estimation 
of a great portion of the Irish people. 
Then, again, the Queen’s University has 
done its work admirably. The fundamental 
principle upon which it was founded was 
announced by Sir James Graham, in intro- 
ducing the Bill by which it was established, 
to be the absence of all interference, posi- 
tive or negative, with the conscientious 
scruples of the students in matters of reli- 
gion, and that principle has been strictly 
adhered to. It is a [principle which 
has been supported by a number of the 
ablest and best men of Ireland, and has at- 
tracted a great number of persons of all 
creeds who were in search of a University 
education. But under that principle reli- 
gious teaching forms no part whatever of 
the system of education, and the governing 
body is elected without any reference to 
their religious creed. There can be no 
doubt that since its establishment the 
Queen’s University has done good service 
in the education of the Irish people ; and 
I feel bound to state my opinion upon 


was accused last year by hon. and right 
hon. Members opposite of having said that 
the institution had been unsuccessful. 
What I said on the oceasion to which re- 
ference has been made was, that, while the 
Queen’s University had done a great work 
in Ireland, it had failed to attract support 
from a certain portion of the people. I 
have nowstated the exact position in which 
the two Irish Universities are placed. 
There exists, however, a large class in 
Ireland to whom the system adopted at 
neither University is acceptable, and who, 
therefore, decline to avail themselves of the 
advantages they offer. There is a large 
number of persons who object to send their 
sons to a University where the only reli- 
gion taught is one that they do not profess, 
and there are also many who will not send 
their sons to a College where religious 
teaching does not form a portion of the 
system of education. Are these objections 
unreasonable ? I ask this House to consider 
whether there are not many among us who 
would have the same objection to send 
their sons to Universities where the Ro- 
man Catholic religion alone was taught, or 
where all religious instruction was studi- 
ously omitted? That is the case here, 
and there have been various modes — 
posed for meeting these objections. The 
late Government attempted to remedy the 
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grievance by the issue of a supplemental , ing pursued which is acceptable to all who 
charter to the Queen’s University, but that | share in it, and which is looked upon 
was resisted; and I believe that many of | without aversion by those who do not 
those who at first were in favour of the | partake of it. You will find the same 
supplemental charter are now convinced system in the non-vested schools of the 
that if that charter had been carried it | National Board—certainly the most suc- 
would not have met any of the objec- | cessful portion of the primary teaching ad- 
tions, taken to the existing systems. But | ministered in Ireland. It has been said 
we believe that a plan may be devised | that the multiplication of Universities is a 
which, without interfering with, or re-| very great evil. A good deal may be said 





stricting, or hindering the work of the 
two Universities, another institution may 
be erected, which will not be a dangerous 
rival to them. I have no doubt, that if 
we could now begin at the beginning, the 
best course for us to take would be to 
establish one University for the whole 
country. I am aware of the strong—I 
may almost say, the unanswerable argu- 
ments in favour of such a course. But 
such a state of things no longer exists. 
We have already two institutions which 
are deeply rooted in the affections of 
their adherents. We know what a strong 
and eventually successful opposition was 
raised to the supplemental charter for the 
Queen’s University. No attempt has been 
been made to interfere with Trinity Col- 
lege ; but I am persuaded that if it were, 
the opposition raised would be more for- 
midable, and still more successful. I be- 
lieve that in dealing with this question, it 
is better to supplement and to add than to 
pull down, destroy, or alter. We have at 
present three different systems of education 
at work in Ireland—namely, the purely de- 
nominational, the semi-denominational or 
mixed, and the united or secular system. 
Under the denominational system religious 
teaching is given to every student, every- 
one of whom must submit to be taught by 
persons professing one particular creed. 
Under the second system, which is that 
adopted at Trinity College, religious in- 
struction is given by teachers to all those 
who profess the religion of the Institution, 
but no religious teaching is pressed upon 
those who profess a different faith. Under 
the third system, which is the one adopted 


on that subject; but, at the same time, I 
have no doubt that several Universities 
may be established in a country with the 
greatest possible advantage. For instance, 
in Germany Universities are very nume- 
rous; and no one will say that learning is 
not as far advanced there as in any other 
country in the world. Then, take Belgium, 
with its 4,000,000 of inhabitants; there 
are four Universities in that little kingdom. 
{An hon. Memner: Colleges.] Well, 
there are four Colleges in Belgium; but 
they resemble Universities ; but you must 
recollect that the University of Brussels is 
an institution wholly different from any- 
thing in this country. The University of 
Brussels is nothing more or less than a 
licensing examining body, which has no- 
thing to do with the teaching, discipline, 
or religion of the Colleges. It is quite 
possible that different Universities may be 
established in the country, so as to provide 
amply for all the requirements of educa- 
tion, without interfering with each other’s 
efficiency. I am not aware that the es- 
tablishment of the London University did 
in any way interfere with the education 
given in the older institutions. Certainly 
the foundation of the Queen’s University 
had no injurious effect upon Trinity Col- 
lege ; the number of students there is as 
large as before, and the only result has 
been to create a most wholesome rivalry 
between the sister establishments. It ap- 
pears to me, then, that a third University 
may be founded in Ireland without in- 
juring the existing institutions, I believe 
that what is desirable is that a University 
should be established in that country, which 








at the Queen’s Colleges, religious teaching | would, as far as possible, stand in the same 
does not form any part of the course of | relation to the Roman Catholic population 
instruction given. Of these three sys- | as Trinity College does to the Protestant. 
tems, the second is that which has, in my | We do not propose to found an exact or 
opinion, been most successful in Ireland. servile imitation; but we do consider 
The denominational system has failed to | that we should be taking a step which 
attract the complete confidence even of would be of the greatest public advan- 
those who profess the religion of the| tage, and which would tend very much 
schools where it is taught; and the secular | to the furtherance of University educa- 
system has been most fiercely assailed by | tion, if we were to establish an insti- 
persons of all classes and of allcreeds. In tution which should bear that character 
Trinity College we find a system of teach- to a considerable extent. I hold that one 
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feature of the new University should be 
that it should, after the first establish- 
ment, be as free as possible from Govern- 
ment control. I believe its constitution 
should be most carefully considered in the 
beginning; that the strict precise rules 
should be laid down in its charter; but 
that once these points were settled it 
should be left to walk alone, and should 
be relieved as far as possible from State 
interference. In my opinion, the suc- 
cess of the University must depend very 
much upon its independence, its self-reli- 
ance, and its autonomy; and I believe that 
all the great ends we have in view can 
be thoroughly secured by a judicious con- 
stitution of its original charter. We 
therefore propose to advise Her Majesty to 
grant a charter to a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, to be constructed in the following 
manner. The institution which it is pro- 
posed to create will not resemble the exist- 
ing Roman Catholic University in Dublin. 
It is proposed that, in the first instance, a 
charter should be granted, in the same way 
as the charter was granted to the Queen’s 
University; that the governing body, under 
the original constitution, should consist of 
a Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, four prelates, 
the President of Maynooth, six laymen, the 
heads of the Colleges to be at first affili- 
ated, and five members to be elected, so 
as to represent the five educational facul- 
ties—all being Roman Catholics. Future 
vacancies should be filled up in the follow- 
ing manner. The Chancellor should be 
elected by Convocation, and the Vice Chan- 
cellors should be appointed by the Chan- 
cellor. Four prelates should be nominated 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the 
President of Maynooth should form one of 
the governing body, the six laymen should 
be elected by Convocation, and the heads of 
the affiliated Colleges should be ex officio 
members of the Board; and, besides, five 
members should be elected according to 
the five faculties, so as to represent in the 
governing body the teaching power of the 
institution. I believe that in that way 
we should provide all the elements of an 
independent and healthy establishment, 
that ample security would be taken for the 
faith and morals of the pupils; that there 
would be a preponderating and influential 
lay element in the constitution ; that the 
elective principle would be completely re- 
cognized, and that those engaged in the 
teaching of the Colleges, and the general 
body of the graduates, would have a po- 
tent voice in the selection of the govern- 
ing body. To the University thus con- 
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stituted we would give the power of hold- 
ing University examinations, of granting 
degrees, of determining what Colleges 
should be affiliated, and the course of 
studies to be pursued. 

Such is the proposal we intend to make. 
And here I wish to state to the House 
that in this matter we have entered into 
no negotiations or communications with 
anybody whatever. We have felt that, 
if given at all, the charter should be 
the gift, not of the Government, but of 
Parliament ; and that we should be only 
doing our duty and redeeming the pledge 
given last year, in making our first an- 
nouncement on this subject to the House 
of Commons. But though we have taken 
this course, it will be our duty, having 
announced our plan, to enter into com- 
munication as soon as possible with those 
most interested in the matter, with a 
view of carrying out our plans effectu- 
ally, and in the way most acceptable to 
them. Keeping in view, therefore, the 
principles we think necessary — namely, 
that there should be in the institution 
a powerful lay element, and that the 
elective principle should be fully recog- 
nized — we shall be prepared to listen 
respectfully and carefully to all sugges- 
tions and communications that may be 
made to us, and to endeavour to suit the 
new University to the requirements of 
those for whose benefit it is intended. I 
think in the mode in which we have dealt 
with this question we have best complied 
with the wishes of the House. I believe 
that the failure of the supplemental char- 
ter last year and the year before was at- 
tributable very much to the fact that this 
House was not sufficiently consulted, and 
that it came upon Parliament and the 
country as well as on the Queen’s Uni- 
versity by surprise. We have adopted the 
opposite course, we have made our first 
confidence to the House of Commons, our 
first declaration here; and, seeing that 
this University question has long been a 
matter of dispute in Ireland, we offer a 
plan by which we believe it may be 
finally set at rest—a plan which will 
not interfere with the vitality or strength 
of existing institutions, but will supply 
everything which has been demanded by 
those whose religious scruples prevented 
them from taking advantage of the pre- 
sent systems. With regard to endowment 
it will be essential, of course, if Parlia- 
ment agrees to the proposal, in the first 
instance to provide for the necessary ex- 
penses of the University—that is to say, 
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the expenses of officers of the University, 
of the University Professors, and also to 
make some provision for a building. It 
is possible that if Parliament approves the 
scheme it may not be indisposed to en- 
dow certain University scholarships. But 
with regard to the endowment of Col- 
leges, it is impossible to make any pro- 
posal of that nature at present; and to 
that extent the question will be left 
open to future consideration. It is not, 
therefore, contemplated to submit any 
scheme for the endowment of the Colleges 
in connection with the University. 

Sir, there is one other question which 
has greatly occupied the public mind. The 
Irish Church, after a slumber of nearly 
thirty years, has again become a sub- 
ject of first-rate political importance. It 
has been urged by many that this ques- 
tion should be at once settled, and though 
the state of the Irish Church has of late 
years considerably improved, the principle 
on which it is founded remaining the same, 
it is contended that some sudden and imme- 
diate action should be taken in the matter. 
I beg to remind the House of what took 
place last year with reference to this sub- 
ject. The noble Lord the Leader of the 
party opposite proposed in the other House 
of Parliament an Address to the Queen. 
As the noble Lord first gave notice of his 
Motion it stood in these words— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 

Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be graci- 
ously pleased to give Directions that, by the Opera- 
tion of a Commission or otherwise, full and ac- 
curate Information be procured as to the Amount 
and Nature of the Property and Revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and as to the 
Means of rendering that Property more produc- 
tive.” —[3 Hansard, elxxxviii. 367.] 
In that shape it remained on the Notice- 
book from the 31st of May, 1867, for some 
time; but on the 7th of June, a few days 
before the Motion was proposed, the fol- 
lowing addition was made :— 


“And to their more equitable application for 
the Benefit of the Irish People.”—[Jdid.] 


The addition of these words gave rise to a 
debate, and, after considerable discussion 
and a division, a Resolution was ultimately 
adopted in the terms originally proposed 
by the noble Lord. That Resolution having 
been arrived at, the Government at once 
determined to carry out the intention of 
the other House of Parliament and ap- 
pointed a Commission. It has often been 
stated that this Commission was of an un- 
important character. That, in my opinion, 
is @ very great mistake. I have ascertained 
The Earl of Mayo 
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from one of the Members of the Commission 
the precise mode in which the inquiry is 
being conducted, and the subjects investi- 
gated, and it has been stated by him that 
in the Report will be found, when it is 
presented to Parliament, an account of— 
Ist, the whole property ; 2nd, the mode of 
its distribution ; 3rd, the services of those 
who receive the proceeds of this property, 
and the number of Church people under 
their care; 4th, the management of the 
property—and under this head would come 
the inquiry whether the management 
should be left as it is, or the property 
should be sold and capitalized, and whe- 
ther it would be best that it should be 
managed by the Bishops and clergy, or by 
a Central Board under Commissioners? It 
will be possible, under the terms of the 
Commission, to examine into and compare 
the system of religious endowments in other 
countries, and how far they are applica- 
ble to Ireland. The Report, in fact, will 
set forth at a view the whole state of the 
Church revenues, and will show at a glance 
whether they are sufficient, or more than 
sufficient, for their objects. Even though 
the Commission has only been at work for 
three months, I am informed that they 
have already collected, with great labour, 
a mass of information at once novel and com- 
pendious. Contradictory statements have 
been made on all those points, and even in 
the last debate the most opposite assertions 
were made on all the matters referred to. 
I understand that the Commissioners are 
about to take oral evidence, and there is 
every reason to believe that the inquiry 
will not be protracted beyond the next two 
or three months, and it is quite possible 
that even during the present Session the 
Report of the Commission may be pre- 
sented. Seeing, therefore, that the inquiry 
suggested by the Leader of the Liberal party 
has been instituted, and that the heaviest 
part of its labours are nearly concluded, 
the question arises, whether it is desirable 
or even possible that, during the present 
Session, and in the face of such an inquiry, 
any immediate action should be taken 
with regard to the Irish Church? Is there 
anything in the present state of the Irish 
Church, or of the country itself, to call for 
such hasty measures? The Irish Church is 
frequently put forward as one of the main 
causes of Irish discontent, and one hon. 
Gentleman went so far as to say that her 
abolition would be a cure for Fenianism. 
But surely, on this point, the evidence of 
the Fenians themselves is of some value. 





| Now, in a remarkable article which ap- 
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peared some time since in one of the ma- _, perty 


gazines, and which, from its intimate ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the Brother- 
hood, was evidently written-by some one 
connected with the secret operations of 
that body, this was expressly denied. The 
writer of that article said— 

“‘ Englishmen complain that the Irish are never 
satisfied with what is done for them. Exactly so. 
A hungry man is not satisfied when you give 
him a toy. The Royal visits to Ireland, which 
were once considered as the sovereign panacea 
for Irish disloyalty, the land distribution, advo- 
cated by John Bright and others, the abolition of 
the Irish Church Establishment, now mooted asa 
sure cure for Fenianism, are toys given to hungry 
men. What the Fenians desire is Ireland for the 
Trish, and they look upon all the promised re- 
forms as bribes to seduce true patriots from a 
righteous purpose.” 

Such statements therefore were uncorrobo- 
rated. Ifthe Irish Church were abolished 
to-morrow, I do not believe that we should 
have a single Fenian the less in the country. 
But those who demand the overthrow of 
the Irish Church and its immediate aboli- 
tion fail to propose any plan which is not 
immediately and strongly objected to. 
The noble Lord who moved the Resolution 
last year made a most elaborate proposi- 
tion; but that proposition has been re- 
ceived with a general chorus of disap- 
proval from the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of the party to which he belongs. 
The abolition of the Church is described as 
a measure which will restore peace and 
heal the wounds of Ireland. That state- 
ment I believe to be incapable of proof, be- 
cause whatever dissatisfaction may arise 
from the existence of the Irish Church— 
and I would not for a moment deny that 
dissatisfaction and dislike to the Estab- 
lishment does exist among certain classes 
—the present contest is nothing to what 
would be raised over its dead body. The 
highest authorities have expressed their 
opinion, and none more strongly than Earl 
Russell himself on this point. When a 
proposition was made some time ago, by a 
series of Resolutions in ‘‘ another place,” to 
distribute the property of the Irish Church 
among the different religious denomina- 
tions in the country, the noble Lord said— 

“Tean very well believe that the majority of 
the people of Ireland, seeing that the Church 
Establishment remains for the benefit ofa minority, 
may feel that an evil and a grievance. But when 
the question is as to what should be done by the 
Government and by Parliament in regard to the 
subject, 1 must say that any such violent measure 
as my noble Friend proposes would, in my opinion, 
instead of remedying the evil, increase it to a very 
great extent. I am afraid that ifmy noble Friend 
were permitted to carry his proposed Act of Par- 
liament into effect, and divide the Church pro- 
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of Ireland between the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church, it would create more religious discord, 
more heart-burning, and more division than we 
have ever yet seen in Ireland.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxii. 414, 415.] 

That was the opinion of the noble Lord 
two years ago. The situation is unchanged. 
The Irish Church may be for many years 
a subject of ecclesiastical jealousy ; it may 
be a constant theme for political declama- 
tion, possibly, too, it may in a short time 
become the subject of a party struggle ; but 
nobody will ever persuade me that the 
Irish Roman Catholic farmer or labourer 
who, in passing the house of a minister 
of the Established Church, toward whose 
maintenance he does not contribute ls., 
but whom he has long known as a good 
neighbour and as a kind friend—I never 
will believe that he regards the existence 
of that man as an intolerable grievance 
or a badge of oppression. For my own 
part, I believe that if the Irish Church 
is overthrown, that overthrow can only be 
effected after a long and painful struggle 
—a struggle which must inevitably tend 
to the increase and aggravation of those 
discords and religious hatreds which have 
produced such evils in the community. 
The voluntary system is proposed in the 
interests of peace ; there are parts of the 
country where the voluntary system is 
carried on in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church, and I am not aware that 
those regions are especially characterized 
by concord among the people. The ques- 
tion must be dealt with in a very different 
spirit from that which the advocates of 
entire abolition profess. The Presbyte- 
rians af receive a Grant from this 
House which is miserable in amount, 
and wholly inadequate to their require- 
ments. The Protestants of Ireland are 
content with the system which prevails ; 
but are not averse to improvements, and 
to such alterations of ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements as would make their Church 
better fitted to meet the wants of modern 
times. But we must not prescribe hastily. 
Of all the schemes which have been 
proposed I object pre-eminently to that 
known as the process of ‘‘ levelling down.” 
It is said that if you cannot elevate and 
raise the institutions so as to make them 
equal, the only thing to do is to abolish 
them altogether. I object to that policy. 
I think that proposals for universal level- 
ling down are the worst of all proposi- 
tions. It appears to be such an argument 
as a poor man would make to a rich one, 
when he had given up all hopes of be- 
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coming wealthy himself. 
necessary for the welfare of the State. 
Get rid of your property, and let us 
sit down and starve together.’ I be- 
lieve that in these matters, as in every- 
thing else, confiscation is the worst pro- 
posal that can be made, either as regards 
the Church or the land. The grievance 
of the Irish Church is admitted on all 
hands to be a grievance of sentiment. It 
is well known that the Roman Catholic 
landholders pay nothing, and the Roman 
Catholic proprietors pay little, towards the 
maintenance of the Established Church; 
I do not wish to say that because it is a 
sentimental grievance it is not one which 
may not deeply affect the feelings and the 
actions of a portion of the population of 
the country; but it is not one which 
affects her material prosperity. The Irish 
Church will never be abolished except 
after a long and desperate struggle. Those 
who cling to and support it are men of 
influence and power, of strong religious 
feelings and inflexible principles. Justice 
and policy may demand a greater equaliza- 
tion of ecclesiastical arrangements than 
now exists. But it was wisely said by 
the right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey), that the Irish Church can 
never be overthrown except by a revolu- 
tionary process—a process which will in- 
volve all the evils of revolutionary change. 
If it is desired to make our Churches more 
equal in position than they are, this result 
should be secured by elevation and re- 
storation, and not by confiscation and de- 
gradation. The despoiled will always feel 
much more aggrieved than those who have 
lost nothing ; and I am certain that if so 
evil a day should come that a British 
Statesman should stand victorious on the 
ruins of the Irish Church, he would have 
achieved a triumph which would create 
few friends to British rule in Ireland, and 
would not fail to alienate the feelings and 
wound the susceptibilities of the large and 
influential section of the community to 
whom we are bound by every tie of sym- 
pathy and interest. It is now said, ‘‘ Some- 
thing must be done ;”’ but I wish to warn 
the House against embarking in a rash and 
violent course, because a heavy cloud which 
will soon clear away now hangs over the 
land. We seek for no religious ascendancy 
nor party domination ; but we do ask the 
House to support those who in Ireland 
have endeavoured, through storm and sun- 
shine, to sustain British laws and British 
institutions, and have maintained good Go- 
vernment and freedom in the land, There 


The Earl of Mayo 
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has existed among us for some time a despe- 
rate conspiracy, which has for its object the 
overthrow of British rule and the dismem- 
berment of the British Empire ; but you 
cannot extinguish it by rash and inconsi- 
derate legislation. Do not imagine for a 
moment, however, that we think nothing 
can be done. We believe that, as long as 
there is so much poverty, so little industry, 
so great an amount of party strife and 
religious rancour, so long will there be 
evils to be remedied and grievances to be 
redressed. Listen, therefore, to all com- 
plaints which are fairly made and mode- 
rately expressed: examine them carefully, 
and endeavour to discover whether they 
are well-founded or groundless ; pass them 
by if they are baseless—remedy them if 
they are substantial; and, above all, let 
us endeavour to do something more than 
we have hitherto done in the way of fos- 
tering a truly national spirit; for I believe 
there is no mode in which we can appeal 
more forcibly and effectively to the feel- 
ings of the Irish people than by support- 
ing measures and promoting objects which 
bear a national character and tone. But, 
though we should do all this, let us re- 
fuse -- absolutely refuse — to change our 
laws or alter our institutions at the bid- 
ding of those who come among us from 
a foreign land to foment rebellion and 
civil strife. And if you look for support 
in Ireland herself, she will not fail you. 
There is a class in Ireland—a daily in- 
creasing class—which comprises within its 
limits men of all creeds and of all shades 
of political and religious belief. It in- 
cludes within its ranks all those who pos- 
sess the land, who direct the industry, 
and who, by their intelligence, character, 
and education, can pretend to guide any- 
thing that is sound in the public opinion 
of the country. The spirit of patriotism 
and love of country, as pure and as ardent 
as is to be found among any people in 
the world, animates their breasts. Their 
faces are not turned towards the West; 
for in their consciences they believe that 
every hope for their country or her ad- 
vancement, for her welfare, her prospe- 
rity, and her liberty is indissolubly bound 
up in British connection. They desire, 
and, what is more, they intend, that 
their sons should be, as they themselves 
and their fathers have been, sharers 
in your greatness and your glory, your 
freedom and your power; and, though 
they will, with unswerving fidelity, cling 
to the principles to which they have long 








adhered, their best and dearest hope for 
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their country is, that the day may not be 
far distant when, not by penal laws or 
legislative restrictions, but by the irre- 
sistible logic of oft-repeated and continued 
facts, the whole mass of their countrymen 
may be brought to acknowledge, and, in 
acknowledging, to appreciate, the count- 
less blessings that a free Constitution pours 
on the heads of a loyal and united people. 


On Motion of Mr. Horsman, 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


POOR RATES ASSESSMENT, &C. 


Select C ppointed, “to inquire into 
the assessment and collection of Poor Rates and 
other local Rates and Taxes in England and 
Wales.” —( Mr. Ayrton.) 

And, on March 16, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Arrtoy, Mr. Howes, Mr. Viturers, 
Mr. Secretary Garnornye Harpy, Mr. Goscuey, 
Sir Micnaer Hicxs-Beaca, Mr. Eowarp Hamitrton, 
Mr. Kexewicn, Mr. Brieut, Mr. Frorer, Mr. 
Hopexinsoy, Colonel Hoce, Mr. St. Ausyn, Mr. 
Gotpyey, Mr. Hissert, Mr. Powetr, and Mr, 
Trevetran :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


ittee 





MALT TAX. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Malt Tax.” — (Colonel 
Barttelot.) 

And, on March 16, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Colonel Bartrezot, Mr. Stepuen Cave, 
Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Suaw-Lerevee, Mr. Larne, 
Mr. Artaur Perez, Mr. Arrton, Lord Eustace 
Cec, Sir Epwarp Mayyinenam Butter, Mr. 
Reap, Major Parker, Mr. Henry Surtezs, Mr. 
Mors, Mr. Dent, The O’Conor Doy, Mr. Harp- 
castLE, Mr. Benyon, and Colonel Duxcomps :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a me _ 
ne o’clock. 


—~—_— eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1868, 
MINUTES.]— Serect Commrrez—On Special 


and Common Juries nominated. 

Pusurc Bitis —- Ordered —Canongate Annuity 
Tax.* 

First Reading—Canongate Annuity Tax * [60]. 

Second Reading—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings [1]; Lee Kiver Conservancy * [38]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Lee River Con- 
servancy * [38]. 

Committee — Compulsory Church Rates Aboli- 
tition [13]. 

Report — Compulsory Church Rates Abolition 
[13-59.] 


REPORT OF THE BOUNDARY COM- 
MISSIONERS.—QUESTION, 

Mz. MONK said, he would beg to ask 
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the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he can inform the 
House on what day the separate portions 
of the Report of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners will be ready ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied, 
that he had made inquiries and he had been 
informed that it would take some time to 
prepare the maps, in consequence of the 
extent and minuteness of the work to be 
performed; but that they would be got 
ready with as little delay as possible. 


THE CAB FARES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Book of Cab Fares 
issued by authority, and the plates affixed 
to the Cabs, both of which are calculated 
to mislead the public as to the alteration in 
Cab Fares made by an Act of last Session ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was quite true that there had been 
mistakes both in the Book of Fares and in 
the new plates affixed to the Cabs. He 
proposed shortly to bring in a Bill dealing 
with the whole subject of Cabs, with a view 
to consolidate the law and to re-arrange 
the fares, and he thought it better, under 
those circumstances, not to recall the re- 
cent issue of plates until it was seen how 
Parliament would proceed in the matter. 
There could be no doubt, however, that a 
mistake had been committed — but the 
cabmen generally knew it was a mistake, 
and also that they knew only one shilling 
should be charged when the distance was 
under two miles. 


CHURCH RATES REGULATION BILL. 
(Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Beresford Hope.) 
[prtt 22.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUBBARD, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that the im- 
portance of that question was not to be 
estimated by the £250,000 which were 
paid annually in the form of church rates, 
and still less by the £20,000 which were 
contributed by persons who were not 
members of the Church of England. The 
demand for a change in the law of church 
rates arose from the objection made by 
Dissenters to pay for the maintenance of a 
church and for the performance of Church 
services from which they derived no ad- 
vantage. No one would deny that there 
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was on the face of the matter a hardship 
in that position; but the case of those 
persons had been taken up by others who 
made that grievance the pretext for an 
onslaught npon the Established Church. 
Those gentlemen denounced a Church 
Establishment as an institution utterly at 
variance with the liberty of the subject 
and as a great social and religious evil. 
Those extravagant declarations upon the 
one side had been met by declarations 
equally extreme upon the other; and the 
result had been the rise of an irritating 
and prolonged contest. There existed, 
however, between these two extremes a 
large and a growing party who saw not 
one side but both sides of the question, 
and who were anxious for its adjustment 
upon principles which would recognize at 
once the claims of civil and religious 
liberty and the rights and privileges of the 
Established Chorch, For many years 
attempts had been made to settle this ob- 
ject of contention, and men who had now 
attained eminent legal positions had in- 
troduced Bills for this object. He had 


himself, in conjunction with his noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Viscount 
Cranborne) introduced a Bill some years 
ago for the accomplishment of that latter 


object, and that Bill was to a great extent 
the same as the one which he was then 
submitting to the consideration of the 
House. The measure would give to those 
who dissented from the doctrines of the 
Established Church the most complete 
immunity from any burden or any annoy- 
ance in the form of a church rate, while it 
would at the same time provide for the 
convenience of the inhabitants of the many 
parishes—amounting, he believed, to four- 
fifths of the whole number in England—in 
which church rates were levied, not only 
without any contest, but with the most 
perfect unanimity of feeling. In those 
districts the imposition of a rate could not 
he thought, be open to any objection 
either in principle or in practice ; but he 
readily admitted that in parishes in which 
Dissenters were compelled to contribute to 
such a tax there existed a real grievance ; 
and that grievance he would remove by 
the present Bill. It was manifestly de- 
sirable, in dealing with the subject, to 
give relief to the few in a manner which 
would not prove a hindrance and incon- 
venience to the many; and he believed 


that the best mode of effecting that object | 


was the adoption of the principle of ex- 

emption. 

principle that the Bill was founded. 
Mr. Hubbard 


{COMMONS} 





It was accordingly upon that) 
The 
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view which ke entertained of the question 
was that no one should contribute to a fund 
in the expenditure of which he had no in. 
terest; and the relief which in conformity 
with that principle he would apply to in- 
dividuals would be extended to districts, 
There were many parishes in which new 
district churches had been established, and 
it would clearly be a hardship that 
Churehmen in those districts should be 
compelled to contribute to the maintenance 
not only of the churches which they fre- 
quented but also of the mother church. 
Both these objects were obtained by the 
Bill which he had introduced. Another 
provision of the measure met the case of 
those parishes which, under the Act of 
1825, were enabled to raise loans and to 
repay them in twenty years by small in- 
stalments, That process was beneficial to 
the parties interested, and he should be 
glad to see it retained. The Bill contained 
a clause enabling that practice to be con- 
tinued, and declaring that the Act of 1825 
should not be repealed. Having now 
brought this measure before the House, he 
would leave the disposition of the matter 
in its hands. He trusted, however, that 
the Bill would be read a second time and 
committed to the same Committee as that 
to which the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) would be com- 
mitted. He thought it would then be 
found that there were matters contained in 
the present measure which might be en- 
grafted upon the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Ur. Hubbard.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
hope and helieve that the House has as- 
sembled on this occasion in order to deal 
with this difficult question in a practical 
and conciliatory manner. On that account 
I rise, not for the purpose of entering into 
any general discussion upon the question 
of church rates; but in order to support 
the proposal that has just been thrown out 
by the hon. Member for Buckingham as 
to the mode in which the House should 
proceed in the business of the day. During 
several years in which I have taken part 
in Church questions, I have always main- 
tained, and am still ready to maintain, 
that the existing system of church rates 
is in theory a fair, equitable, and advan- 
tageous one. I believe it is one which is 
well calculated to provide for the mainten- 
ance of our parish churches, and, speaking 
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generally, it is the system which is best 
adapted to the wants of the Church. At 
the same time, I am aware that a very 
strong feeling is prevalent among the Non- 
conformist bodies, and even among Church- 
men, upon the subject of this law—a feel- 
ing that it would be desirable, if possible, 
to put an end to discussions of an irritating 
and annoying character, which have so 
largely prevailed, and which have to some 
extent thrown discredit upon the Church 
itself. I have always felt that, as far as 
the maintenance of the churches is con- 
cerned, we have nothing to fear from an 
abolition of church rates. I do not think 
if such an event occurred that the Church 
of England would be found wanting in 
that voluntary liberality which has been 
so largely displayed by other bodies should 
she be reduced to the necessity of adopting 
the same system. But I would always 
maintain our system of church rates, on 
the ground that the parochial system is 
the best adapted for interesting the laity 
in the management and conduct of Church 
affairs. It is very undesirable, if we can 
avoid it, to break up that system which 
throughout a large part of the country is 
still acceptable to a great mass of the 
people. But in these discussions we have 


now had almost every possible argument 
presented to us, and have tolerably well 
threshed out and sifted them, and I sup- 
pose both sides have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is useless trying to convince 
each other on those points of the question 


on which we materially differ. Through- 
out the greater part of these discussions 
suggestions have been thrown out that 
some attempt should be made at a com- 
promise. The principle of a compromise 
has been frequently admitted by those who 
support church rates. We have always 
said that if any fair and satisfactory com- 
promise is proposed we shall give it a 
careful and candid consideration. This is 
not only so; but upon various occasions 
Members of the Conservative party, and 
on one occasion the Conservative Govern- 
ment themselves, have brought forward 
schemes for compromise. It has been ge- 
nerally found, however, when they came 
to be examined, that the Nonconformists 
and others hostile to church rates have not 
been satisfied with the terms proposed, and 
of course it is useless to propose compro- 
mises which we know will not be accepted. 
That is the reason why upon this occasion 
the Government have not come forward 
with a measure of their own. They felt 
that if they could have brought forward a 
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Bill which in the spirit of compromise 
would have been acceptable to the Non- 
eonformists, they would have felt them- 
selves bound to do so. But they have 
seen nothing in the discussions of late 
years which is very encouraging in that 
direction. At the same time, we are very 
unwilling to discourage any attempt on 
either side to settle this question. Our 
feeling at present is that the House should 
take into consideration both plans now sub- 
mitted—the one by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), 
the other by the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham (Mr. Hubbard)—with the view of 
seeing whether some arrangement cannot 
be come to by which a scheme may be 
devised that will be acceptable to the 
Nonconformists, and will work in with 
our existing system. Both these plans 
propose to preserve the parochial system, 
which would be destroyed by the abolition 
of church rates. It is very desirable to 
consider whether either of the two are 
likely to be acceptable to the House, and, 
if either, which would be preferred. I 
think the suggestion thrown out by the 
hon. Member for Buckingham is one of a 
satisfactory and practical character. It 
would work in this way—supposing the 
House supported the second reading of 
his measure the Motion will be made that 
it be committed this day. After the 
Speaker shall have left the Chair, as it 
is to be presumed he will presently do 
on the question of going into Committee 
upon the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, 
the Motion will be made that the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Buckingham shall 
be referred to the same Committee. That 
being agreed to, I apprehend the Chairman 
of Committees will first go over the clauses 
of the first of these Bills, and then go 
over the clauses of the second. In that 
case, if any of the clauses of the measure 
of the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire are rejected, we shall without loss 
of time be enabled to consider the clauses 
of the alternative plan of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham. If either of the 
Bills is accepted it will be to the exclu- 
sion of the other; but if neither is ac- 
cepted, then we shall just stand where we 
are. In that way a practical result may 
be arrived at, which it will be the desire 
of the Government to forward as far as 
possible. The hon. Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle), desiring, as I gather, to for- 
ward the plan of compromise proposed by 
the right hon. Member for South Lanca- 
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shire, has consented to let his measure— 
one of a wholly different character, for the 
simple abolition of church rates — stand 
over till a future day, a proceeding which 
will meet the convenience of the House; 
and I would suggest that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), whose plan is also different from 
the two Bills now under consideration, 
which are cognate measures, should also 
allow his Bill to be postponed to a Jater 
day, in order that we may first consider 
the question of a compromise and see 
whether anything can be made of it. If 
nothing can be made of it, then will come 
the proper time for considering the other 
Church Rate Bills. I make this proposal, 
not for the purpose of delay, but, on the 
contrary, that we may not lose this day, 
but devote it to what may be a practical 
work, and perhaps conducive to the settle- 
ment of this very difficult question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would be 
happy to agree to the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), and would postpone his Bill till the 
same day as that on which the measure of 
the hon. Member for Bury (Mr. Hardcastle) 
was to be considered—namely, the 8th of 
April. He and the hon. Member for Bury 
practically agreed in the object sought to 
be attained. Both desired to give a uni- 
versal exemption from all personal liability 
to the payment of church rates. They did 
not wish to pry by law into the particular 
religious opinions of any party whatever. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) adhered to the Reso- 
lution of the House in 1862—that it would 
be unwise and inexpedient to abolish 
church rates without some compensation. 
He objected to both the Bills that were 
now before the House because they would 
introduce the sectarian element, of sing- 
ling out and separating members of the 
Church of England from the rest of their 
co-religionists. The Bills would, in fact, 
do what the late Sir James Graham always 
condemned—namely, ticket Dissenters. He 
objected to the fostering of any such sec- 
tarian spirit by means of law. He further 
objected to the measures because they 
would break up the parochial system in 
so far as the Church of England was con- 
cerned. He would not nail any man ar- 
bitrarily down to the religious belief of 
the day because he at a particular time 
objected to church rates. It appeared to 


him to be the very essence of sectarianism 
to do anything of the kind. Because he 
was too Catholic and too liberal to approve 
of any such procedure he should feel him- 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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self constrained to vote against the second 
reading of these Bills. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, that, in post- 
poning his Bill for a month, he did so 
not in the anticipation that that sitting 
would be employed in discussing the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Buckingham along 
with that of the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire; but in the belief that 
the discussion of the last-named measure, 
in which he cordially concurred in its pre- 
sent shape, would occupy the time of the 
House that day. He could not agree that 
the Bills of the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham and the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire were cognate measures; they 
were, he believed, as opposite to each 
other as they could be, the one abolishing 
compulsory church rates, while the other 
did not. Although he might support the 
one, he must oppose the other. He sug- 
gested that the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham should postpone his measure till the 
same day as those of his own and the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, and in 
order to give him an opportunity of doing 
so, he should move to leave out the word 
“now” in the Motion before the House, 
and insert the words ‘8th of April.” 


Regulation Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon Wednesday 
the 8th day of April next.”—(Mr. Hard- 
castle.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it was 
with considerable regret that he found 
that the hon. Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle) did not assent to the proposal 
of the Secretary of State for India (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), a proposal that seemed 
to be based on a desire, which he hoped 
actuated every one present, to settle the 
long-vexed question of church rates in a 
manner equitable alike to Churchman and 
Dissenter. That desire, he was sure, in- 
spired every word that had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard), and also from the Treasury 
Bench. They all, or at least most of 
them, wished, not that the question should 
again fall asleep, for the time for suffering 
it do so had gone by—not to let it be an 
irritating sore next year, when new men 
and new minds, and, perhaps, more bitter 
feelings—though he hoped it avould be 
otherwise—would be brought to bear on 
all questions affecting the relations of 
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Church and State, but that the last legacy | world was full—an epigram accidentally 
of the old Constitution of 1832—if he | obtained currency, being accepted by 
might call a Constitution of their own | unthinking people in place of an argu- 
lifetime old—should be the olive branch on | ment. What, he repeated, was the griev- 
the subject of church rates. What was ance of being ticketed; they had always 
the proposal that emanated from the Trea- | twenty-four Noblemen who were glad 





sury Bench? That that Bill should be 
committed, not to a Select Committee, but | 
to a Committee of the Whole House. It! 
gave the right hon. Member for South | 


enough to be ticketed with a “ star 
and garter;’’ they had 658 Gentlemen 
in that House who were glad enough 
to be ticketed with “‘M.P.”’ on the covers 


Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) the pas. He | of their letters. In fact, the whole world 
would come first; he might carry all his' was a system of ticketing and counter- 
clauses, and then that Church Rates Regu- | ticketing, and must be unless they were 
lation Bill was nowhere; for the clauses | reduced to the condition of savages running 
on that hypothesis already passed would | in a wood. Why, therefore, men of strong 


be inconsistent with those that were to | and peculiar religious opinion should object 








follow after. 
of the hon. Member for Bury were taken, | 
where would they stand? The 8th of} 
April would, in all probability, fall within | 
the Easter Recess, and to fix a Bill for 
that date would be practically the same 
thing as putting it off till the Ist of April, 
or some impossible day. ‘lo consent to 
such a proposal would be to consent, in a 
roundabout way, to the dropping alto- 
gether of the Bill, which bore the names 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
ingham and of himself. But if they took 
the two Bills together this afternoon they 
would have the whole case fairly before 
them. That case turned. upon the one 
distinction of *‘ ticketing.” The one Bill 
proposed that the Dissenters should be re- 
lieved from payment of church rates by 
claiming exemption, the other that Church- 
men should undertake to pay them under 
a voluntary assessment—one scheme tick- 
eted Dissenters and the other Churchmen. 
Everything which had occurred in that 
House led him more and more to the con- 
viction that the old traditionary position of 
the Church of England, in which she had 
conferred such inestimable benefits upon 
the nation, might have well entitled her, 
while respecting the conscientious scruples 
of those outside her pale, to expect that 
those who objected to pay church rates 
should be content to be relieved from them 
by means of exempting clauses. And, al- 
though that was but a point of detail, still it 
was one of sufficient importance to be taken 
into consideration in this final Session of 
the present system of Parliamentary go- 
vernment. What was it, after all, that 
was called ‘‘ ticketing?” If they looked 
at it, not as a sentimental grievance, but 
with the eye of common sense, it was an 
epigrammatic phrase; it was one of the 
many instances of which the history of the 
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But if the recommendation | so much to that special kind of ticketing 


he never could understand. From their 
point of view it ought to be the most 
honourable one, as it showed the strength 
of their religious convictions. Still, he 
repeated, the point was one of detail ; and 
if the House refused to adopt the concilia- 
tory proposal of the Secretary of State for 
India, he would be none the less willing 
on that account to enter upon the consi- 
deration of the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire’s Bill, with a view, if 
possible, to modify it, but, in any case, to 
make it a settlement of the question. No 
doubt, it was not a Church Rate Abolition 
Bill, or it would not have been regarded 
in as favourable light as it had been on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
Still, it bore on its face the unlucky word 
* abolition; ” and why, he asked, should 
that word, which had become the party 
badge of the Nonconformists, be retained 
there? If, on his own side, ticketing, and 
many other things which were thought 
desirable were abandoned, was it asking 
too much of the other side that, while it 
obtained the relief it sought for conscien- 
tious scruples, it should at least divest 
the affair of the character of a party tri- 
umph, and make it a settlement, an ar- 
rangement, a compromise, and in so doing 
excise that invidious and unnecessary word 
‘abolition ?”’ He hoped the result of the 
Committee would at least be that the Bill 
might be so far altered and amended. He 
rejoiced that the ultimate settlement of 
church rates, whatever form it might as- 
sume, was not to take the form of a uni- 
versal fabric rate. That would be a most 


fatal settlement ; for a universal fabric rate 
would be a declaration that the fabrics of 
the Church belonged to the nation, and 
they would soon become buildings entirely 
at the disposal and under the control of 
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the bureaucracy of the country. There 
would be that assumption on the part of 
the Government of the day—of some Go- 
vernment, he meant which might prevail, 
not now, but perhaps twenty or thirty years 
hence an assumption of the property in 
those fabrics which exists in many common- 
wealths abroad, which would be followed 
here, as it already had been in those coun- 
tries, by consequences equally subversive of 
the religious freedom of Nonconformists 
and of Churchmen. With this great danger 
in view he was the more conciliated to the 
present measure. He hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire would see no difficulty in con- 
ceding the moderate request of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and allow the 
Bill before them to be read the second 
time pro formd, and considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to me, 
Sir, though I will not dwell upon the 
point, that a question of form might be 
raised with respect to the proposal of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham. 
I cannot see how we can preserve due re- 
spect for the ground of the rule which 
directs that the second reading of a Bill 
shall be taken on one day and the Com- 
mittee on another, if he is to propose now 
to read his Bill a second time, in order 
that it may be referred to the same Com- 
mittee with the Bill which I have had the 
honour to introduce. It will be more ma- 
terial to go into the question of substance; 
but I am bound to say, in reference to the 
proposal of my hon. Friend, that notice 
should have been given of it, and that it 
should not have been introduced either by 
him or by the Secretary of State without 
notice to the House. Waiving however, 
that topic, I wish to explain the position 
in which I stand with regard to the matter, 
because I feel the force of the appeal which 
has been addressed to me from the other 
side, and I do not wish to deviate from the 
spirit which has thus been displayed. The 
meaning of the proposal is this: We are 
to assent to the second reading of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Buckingham, and 
then refer it to the same Committee as the 
Bill which, for the sake of convenience, I 
have called mine. The measure might 


with equal propriety have been called that 
of the hon. Member for Hastings, that of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, that of 
Mr. Fox (formerly Member for Oldham), or 
that of many other Gentleman, who have 
all made suggestions which are fundament- 
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that, however, we are asked, I say, to 





chial system altogether. 





read the Bill of the hon. Member a second 
time, and thereby to assent to its principle. 
Now, I lay down, without fear of contra- 
diction, this maxim, that it is not wise to 
refer to the same Committee, Bills that are 
founded upon opposite principles. If it 
happens that there are Bills of a similar 
character some of the provisions of one of 
which might usefully be embodied into 
the other, such a procedure would be quite 
expedient and proper. But it is neither 
wise nor useful to refer Bills of totally 
opposite principles to the same Committee. 
The object of referring the Bills under no- 
tice to the same Committee is that we 
may test the principle of my clauses first, 
and if it is disapproved of we may then 
proceed with the clauses of the other mea- 
sure. That, I hold, is the very question 
which ought to be decided upon the second 
reading of the Bill. My hon. Friend must 
feel the force of my objection. Why read 
a measure a second time at all if the prin- 
ciple upon which it proceeds is to be de- 
cided upon in Committee? It would cer- 
tainly be very undesirable that the second 
reading should be considered to be a mere 
formality, and that the two Bills should be 
jumbled together when they go into Com- 
mittee. The House has four different plans 
of dealing with the church rate question 
before it, each of which is perfectly dis- 
tinct. The hon. Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle) has in my estimation adopted 
the simplest course. He recognizes the 
fact that the Bill which he proposes is 
different to mine, and he assents to the 
judgment of the House being taken upon 
mine as an alternative. For the sake of 
peace he is contented to support mine, and 
has postponed his own’ until the fate of 
mine is decided. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire again has a plan 
which is totally different and distinct from 
the others. That hon. Member is very 
much in favour of the preservation of the 
parochial system, but his Bill is by far 
the most ruinous to that system. He gets 
rid of the class of paying people, and hands 
the matter over to the class of landlords. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot have read my Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That seems to me 
to be a remark which would be more ap- 
propriate in a reply than used as an ejacu- 
lation. My hon. Friend gets rid not only 
of the working but the spirit of the paro- 
It seems, how- 
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ever, that we are generally agreed that this ! 
Bill may be postponed until we have gone 
into Committee on the Bill 1 have had the 
honour to introduce. J come now to con- 
sider mine in conjunction with the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Buckingham, and to. 
ask whether his principal clauses can, by 
any possible exercise of ingenuity, be re- 
conciled with mine. Undoubtedly they | 
cannot. Either my clauses must disappear - 
and his clauses stand, or his must disappear 
and mine must stand. What, then, can 
be the use of referring that question to 
the consideration of a Committee of this | 
House? Surely it is a question which 
ought to be considered now, and I venture 
to suggest to my hon. Friend that the 
course taken by him ought to be the same 
as that taken by the hon. Member for) 
Bury. If he proposes his plan as an al. | 
ternative, let us first see whether the 
House is disposed to accept of the plan 
embodied in my Bill. If not the House 
will pronounce upon the plan of the hon. 
Member for Buckingham, and he will 
able to submit his plan to the judgment 
of the House. My hon. Friend as well as 
myself gives up the question of church 
rates in the nature of a claim to levy from 
the whole community the charges for main- 
taining the fabric of the Church, on the 
ground that the services within the Church 
could be made available for the whole com- 
munity. My discretion in the matter has 
become very narrow. My Bill was ac-| 
cepted on the second reading by many 
Gentlemen sitting on both sides of the} 
House, and I am in the condition of a man 
who has virtually at least made a compact 
with my hon. Friends near me, and also 
with many Gentlemen sitting opposite, 
from neither of which do I feel myself at | 
liberty to deviate. If I could adopt the 
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wish to exempt themselves from the pay- 
ment of church rates the necessity of some 
special proceeding in order to attain that 
object. “It would be a complete deviation 
from the compact made on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, if I understand him rightly, 
were I to accede to that principle. The 
distinct effect of my own measure is that 
the promises hereafter made as to the pay- 
ment of church rates should be voluntary 
promises only, and not enforceable as 
church rates, or recoverable at law, except 
in circumstances under which any other 
promises would be enforceable. In the 
meantime, I think it impossible to accede 
to a plan which would throw on a Com- 
mittee of this House the duty we ought 
to discharge on the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that upon the 
mere question of economy he thought his 
own proposition the better of the two. He 
believed that both himself and his right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanca- 
shire were agreed as to the principle of 
compulsion. [Mr.Giapstoxe: No.] He 
entirely abjured the principle of compul- 
sion under his Bill, except in the case of 
assumed acquiescence to pay the rate. If 
the House accepted the second reading of 
his Bill, it could then be seen whether, 
consistently with the forms of the House, 
it could be considered with the Bill of his 
right hon. Friend. He now asked the 
House to assent to the second reading of 
his Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that, consider- 
ing they had now arrived at that stage of 
this long controversy in which they were 
endeavouring to settle the question in a 


|manner which both sides of the House 


would more or less approve of, as well as 
the country generally, it would be better 





clauses of my hon. Friend’s Bill without | to go into Cammittee on the right hon. 
deviating from the spirit of the compact, I Gentleman’s Bill, in order to see whether 
should gladly do so, and so likewise 1 | the Bill could be so shaped, with any 
should adopt any suggestion made from | Amendments that might be suggested on 
this side of the House; but at any rate 1) it, as to offer a thoroughly satisfactory 
consider myself bound to take the judg-| settlement before going into the question 
ment of the House whether it is right to | as to certificates raised by his hon. Friend’s 
proceed with a measure which, on the one| Bill. Therefore he thought they would 
hand, entirely rejects from the church rate | not lose any ground by postponing the Bill 
system every element of compulsion, whilst of his hon. Friend to the same day to 
it retains, on the other hand, the form and | which the other Bills were postponed, in 
material of church rates, and gives to the | order that they might have an opportunity 
subscribers, whether Dissenters or not, the | of considering it again, in case they could 
right of making inquiries as to the ap-| not frame the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
plication of the funds thus raised. My | into a satisfactory measure. 

hon. Friend does not proceed on this basis;; Mr. HUBBARD said, he was prepared 
he wishes to throw on the individuals who | to follow the advice of his right hon. 
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the bureaucracy of the country. There 
would be that assumption on the part of 
the Government of the day—of some Go- 
vernment, he meant which might prevail, 
not now, but perhaps twenty or thirty years 
hence an assumption of the property in 
those fabrics which exists in many common- 
wealths abroad, which would be followed 
here, as it already had been in those coun- 
tries, by consequences equally subversive of 
the religious freedom of Nonconformists 
and of Churchmen. With this great danger 
in view he was the more conciliated to the 
present measure. He hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire would see no difficulty in con- 
ceding the moderate request of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and allow the 
Bill before them to be read the second 
time pro forma, and considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: It appears to me, 
Sir, though I will not dwell upon the 
point, that a question of form might be 
raised with respect to the proposal of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham. 
I cannot see how we can preserve due re- 
spect for the ground of the rule which 
directs that the second reading of a Bill 
shall be taken on one day and the Com- 
mittee on another, if he is to propose now 
to read his Bill a second time, in order 
that it may be referred to the same Com- 
mittee with the Bill which I have had the 
honour to introduce. It will be more ma- 
terial to go into the question of substance; 
but I am bound to say, in reference to the 
proposal of my hon. Friend, that notice 
should have been given of it, and that it 
should not have been introduced either by 
him or by the Secretary of State without 
notice to the House. Waiving however, 
that topic, I wish to explain the position 
in which I stand with regard to the matter, 
because I feel the force of the appeal which 
has been addressed to me from the other 
side, and I do not wish to deviate from the 
spirit which has thus been displayed. The 
meaning of the proposal is this: We are 
to assent to the second reading of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Buckingham, and 
then refer it to the same Committee as the 
Bill which, for the sake of convenience, I 
have called mine. The measure might 


with equal propriety have been called that 
of the hon. Member for Hastings, that of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, that of 
Mr. Fox (formerly Member for Oldham), or 
that of many other Gentleman, who have 
all made suggestions which are fundament- 


Mr, Beresford Hope 
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ally embodied in my Bill. Apart from 
that, however, we are asked, I say, to 





| chial system altogether. 





read the Bill of the hon. Member a second 
time, and thereby to assent to its principle. 
Now, I lay down, without fear of contra- 
diction, this maxim, that it is not wise to 
refer to the same Committee, Bills that are 
founded upon opposite principles. If it 
happens that there are Bills of a similar 
character some of the provisions of one of 
which might usefully be embodied into 
the other, such a procedure would be quite 
expedient and proper. But it is neither 
wise nor useful to refer Bills of totally 
opposite principles to the same Committee. 
The object of referring the Bills under no- 
tice to the same Committee is that we 
may test the principle of my clauses first, 
and if it is disapproved of we may then 
proceed with the clauses of the other mea- 
sure. That, I hold, is the very question 
which ought to be decided upon the second 
reading of the Bill. My hon. Friend must 
feel the force of my objection. Why read 
a measure a second time at all if the prin- 
ciple upon which it procceds is to be de- 
cided upon in Committee? It would cer- 
tainly be very undesirable that the second 
reading should be considered to be a mere 
formality, and that the two Bills should be 
jumbled together when they go into Com- 
mittee. The House has four different plans 
of dealing with the church rate question 
before it, each of which is perfectly dis- 
tinct. The hon. Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle) has in my estimation adopted 
the simplest course. He recognizes the 
fact that the Bill which he proposes is 
different to mine, and he assents to the 
judgment of the House being taken upon 
mine as an alternative. For the sake of 
peace he is contented to support mine, and 
has postponed his own’ until the fate of 
mine is decided. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire again has a plan 
which is totally different and distinct from 
the others. That hon. Member is very 
much in favour of the preservation of the 
parochial system, but his Bill is by far 
the most ruinous to that system. He gets 
rid of the class of paying people, and hands 
the matter over to the class of landlords. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot have read my Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That seems to me 
to be a remark which would be more ap- 
propriate in a reply than used as an ejacu- 
lation. My hon. Friend gets rid not only 
of the working but the spirit of the paro- 
It seems, how- 
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ever, that we are generally agreed that this! wish to exempt themselves from the pay- 
Bill may be postponed until we have gone ment of church rates the necessity of some 
into Committee on the Bill 1 have had the special proceeding in order to attain that 
honour to introduce. I come now to con- object. “It would be a complete deviation 
sider mine in conjunction with the Bill of from the compact made on the second read- 
the hon. Member for Buckingham, and to ing of the Bill, if I understand him rightly, 
ask whether his principal clauses can, by were I to accede to that principle. The 
any possible exercise of ingenuity, be re- distinct effect of my own measure is that 
conciled with mine. Undoubtedly they | the promises hereafter made as to the pay- 
cannot. Either my clauses must disappear ment of church rates should be voluntary 
and his clauses stand, or his must disappear promises only, and not enforceable as 
and mine must stand. What, then, can church rates, or recoverable at law, except 
be the use of referring that question to in cireumstances under which any other 
the consideration of a Committee of this promises would be enforceable. In the 
House? Surely it is a question which | meantime, I think it impossible to accede 
ought to be considered now, and I ventvre to a plan which would throw on a Com- 
to suggest to my hon. Friend that the! mittee of this House the duty we ought 
course taken by him ought to be the same ; to discharge on the second reading of the 
as that taken by the hon. Member for | Bill. 

Bury. If he proposes his plan as anal-; Mr. HUBBARD said, that upon the 
ternative, let us first see whether the | mere question of economy he thought his 
House is disposed to accept of the plan own proposition the better of the two. He 
embodied in my Bill. If not the House believed that both himself and his right 
will pronounce upon the plan of the hon. hon. Friend the Member for South Lanca- 
Member for Buckingham, and he will shire were agreed as to the principle of 
able to submit his plan to the judgment compulsion. [Mr.Grapstoxe: No.] He 
of the House. My hon. Friend as well as entirely abjured the principle of compul- 
myself gives up the question of church sion under his Bill, except in the case of 
rates in the nature of a claim to levy from assumed acquiescence to pay the rate. If 
the whole community the charges for main- | the House accepted the second reading of 
taining the fabric of the Church, on the | his Bill, it could then be seen whether, 
ground that the services within the Church | consistently with the forms of the House, 
could be made available for the whole com- it could be considered with the Bill of his 
munity. My discretion in the matter has | right hon. Friend. He now asked the 
become very narrow. My Bill was ac-| House to assent to the second reading of 
cepted on the second reading by many | his Bill. 

Gentlemen sitting on both sides of the) Mr. WALPOLE thought that, consider- 
House, and I am in the condition of a man | ing they had now arrived at that stage of 
who has virtually at least made a compact this long controversy in which they were 
with my hon. Friends near me, and also endeavouring to settle the question in a 
with many Gentlemen sitting opposite,| manner which both sides of the House 
from neither of which do I feel myself at | would more or less approve of, as well as 
liberty to deviate. If I could adopt the the country generally, it would be better 
clauses of my hon. Friend’s Bill without to go into Cammittee on the right hon. 
deviating from the spirit of the compact, I | Gentleman’s Bill, in order to see whether 
should gladly do so, and so likewise 1 | the Bill could be so shaped, with any 
should adopt any suggestion made from | Amendments that might be suggested on 
this side of the House; but at any rate 1| it, as to offer a thoroughly satisfactory 
consider myself bound to take the judg-/| settlement before going into the question 
ment of the House whether it is right to | as to certificates raised by his hon. Friend’s 
proceed with a measure which, on the one | Bill. Therefore he thought they would 
hand, entirely rejects from the church rate | not lose any ground by postponing the Bill 
system every element of compulsion, whilst of his hon. Friend to the same day to 
it retains, on the other hand, the form and | which the other Bills were postponed, in 
material of church rates, and gives to the | order that they might have an opportunity 
subscribers, whether Dissenters or not, the | of considering it again, in case they could 
right of making inquiries as to the ap-| not frame the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
plication of the funds thus raised. My | into a satisfactory measure. 

hon. Friend does not proceed on this basis; Mz. HUBBARD said, he was prepared 
he wishes to throw on the individuals who | to follow the advice of his right hon. 
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Friend, and would postpone the second 
reading. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn, 

Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 
8th April. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES 
ABOLITION BILL, 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Sir Roundell 
Paimer.) 


[arti 13.) comMrrrer. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Compulsory Church Rates | 


abolished). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad that 
the hon. Member for Buckingham had 
postponed his Bill, for, with two Bills 
under the consideration of the Committee 


at the same time, no progress would have | 


been made. Both the Bills proposed to do 
away with the principle of church rates in 
different ways, and if the hon. Member 
thought his machinery preferable, it would 
be easy for him to propose to strike out 
the 4th clause of the present Bill, and to 
substitute his own plan instead. 
respect to the first clause now under con- 
sideration, he should oppose it, and thus 
give an opportunity to anyone who wished 
to vote against the total abolition of church 
rates to say “‘ No”’ to the clause. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 167; 
Noes 30: Majority 137. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Saving where Money due on 
security of such Rates). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to explain why he did not vote 
in the division which had just taken place. 
The Government, as he had said, were 
very anxious to deal with the present 
measure, and all proposals on the same 
subject, in as practicable a manner as pos- 
sible, and he considered that they had 
gone into Committee in order to put the 
plan of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 


Mr. Hubbard 
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|stone) into the best shape it admitted of, 
|to see whether the House could or could 
‘not accept it. He regarded the vote on 
| the first clause as a vote on the principle 
of the Bill. Therefore, he did not con- 
sider it fair, after consenting to go into 
| Committee, to vote against one of the main 
‘principles of the Bill; and, as he did not 
entertain any very sanguine hope of a 
satisfactory conclusion being come to, he 
‘abstained from voting altogether. He 
had been anxious to have a comparative 
' discussion on the provisions of the present 
Bill and those of the hon. Member for 
‘Buckingham ; but, as an opportunity for 
that purpose was not allowed, he thought 
|it was their duty to pass the Bill in the 
| best shape possible. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Church Rate already made 
may be recovered). 

Mr. HUBBARD moved the insertion 
in line 12, after the word “rate,” of the 
words “or rate in the nature of church 
rate.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, whether 
the object of the hon. Member was to 
extend the principle of the clause to those 
rates that were levied under local Acts 
not coming within the general provisions 
of the law? He thought it unjust and in- 
expedient to abolish compulsory church 
rates without giving some substitute to 
the parishes. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that the Amend- 
ment was intended to meet the case of 
loans made to some hundreds of parishes 
_by the Public Works Commissioners on 
'the security, not of church rates, but of 
| rates in the nature of church rates. 
| Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
| agree in this definition. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Voluntary Assessments may 
be made). 

Mr. GLADSTONE proposed to leave 
out the word ‘‘ assess” in line 18, and in- 
sert “agree upon.” The Amendment 
was a verbal one, but it was made to meet 
apprehensions entertained in some quarter 
in consequence of the use of the word 
** assess,” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that under the 
proposed change the question might arise, 
and probably would arise, whether the 
persons who “agree” would be liable to 
be made to pay. ‘This clause proposed to 
ie ersons who could not be there, 


























and the question was how far it was likely 
that persons so assessed would be likely 
to pay. He thoughtit was very probable 
that such persons might say that they 
would pay nothing. Where it was a vo- 
luntary affair he thought it was more 
likely that people would like to measure 
their gifts in theirown way. If church 
rates were swept away he believed they 
would get more money a thousand times 
told without such a machinery as this. It 
seemed to him that the Bill was a delusion; 
the House might deceive itself, but it 
would not deceive people out of doors. 

Mr. POWELL said, he thought there 
was considerable difference between the 
word ‘‘assess” and “ agree upon,” and 
that the difference was against the altera- 
tion suggested. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
the Amendment made no difference what- 
ever with regard to the substance of the 
clause ; it was merely an alteration in 
phraseology. With respect to the objec- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley), it was a sufficient answer that 
the Bill left the alternative of voluntary 
contribution without the form of a rate 
open wherever it might be preferred. On 
the other hand, there might be many 
places in which the object might be 
better accomplished by adherence to the 
accustomed mode of procedure; and no 
harm could be done by submitting the 
question to the parish, when those only 
would be bound who consented to bind 
themselves, and when even those who did 
consent would not be irrevocably bound 
till some expenditure had been made, or 
liability incurred, upon the faith of their 
agreement. It was well known as a legal 
principle that a voluntary promise founded 
on no consideration did not bind. 

Mr. WALPOLE suid, he was acquainted 
with one parish where the rates were col- 
lected every year, but they were not col- 
lected by law, because the whole amount 
of the rate imposed in the previous year 
not having been duly paid up they could 
not strictly impose another rate. But 
what had been done there was that which 
the Bill would enable all parishes to do in 
future—namely, to employ the existing 
parochial machinery for the making of the 
rate and to Jeave the inhabitants to pay or 
not as they pleased. A large sum was 


collected in that way and also by volun- 
tary contributions, and though he should 
have been better satisfied to see the church 
rate question settled in another manner, 
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he believed that in a great number of pa- 
rishes the parochial machinery would still 
be kept up, from an earnest desire to 
maintain the fabric of the church, and 
that a very large sum would be collected 
by its means in a way which would not 
be galling to Dissenters. The word ‘‘assess”’ 
should therefore be retained in the clause. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he doubted whe- 
ther there was any instance under the 
voluntary system of contributions in which 
owners had been assessed as contra-dis 
tinguished from occupiers. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he hoped the 
wording of the clause would not be altered 
as proposed, because the word ** assess” 
implied an equitable apportionment. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that it would 
be well to insert a clause which should 
permit of the assessment of either owners 
or occupiers, in order that the owners of 
property, who—as they were frequently 
told by the representatives of counties— 
desired to see the church maintained in 
all its integrity, might have the fullest 
possible opportunity of contributing in a 
proper legal form towards such mainten- 
ance. To deprive them of that power 
would not only be a hardship upon them, 
but it would also be a great national mis- 
fortune. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE sug- 
gested several difficulties that, to his 
thinking, stood in the way of this being 
done in a proper legal and binding form. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
should be willing to insert a clause which 
would, he thought, meet the case, and 
would also meet a difficulty suggested by 
the hon. Member for Lincolnshire North 
(Mr. Banks Stanhope), who wanted pro- 
vision against the occupiers of property 
meeting and determining to tax the owners, 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, it ap- 
peared to him that the word “ assess’’ was 
preferable. How could any one agree to 
pay a rate when they did not know to 
whom it was to be paid? They had passed 
the first clause; they had abolished church 
rates, and the best thing now that could 
be done would be to tear up the Bill. A 
select vestry could not know who would 
contribute, and therefore could not agree 
upon the rate that was necessary. ‘The 
better course would be for the parishioners 
to be called upon to put down on paper 
how much they would contribute. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) would 
divide on every one of these clauses, and 
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he should have great pleasure in support- 
ing him. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested that the 
Amendment should be adopted, but that 
after the word rate they should insert, ‘‘ to 
be assessed ”” 

Stir ROUNDELL PALMER accepted 
the suggestion, and the clause was altered 
accordinglv. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH was | 


disposed to move that the word “ owners ” 
should be omitted. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER hoped the 
word ‘‘ owners ” would not be left out. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE sug- 
gested that the word ‘‘or’’ should be 
substituted for “ and,” so that the clause 
should run ‘‘ owners or occupiers.” 

Srrk ROUNDELL PALMER observed 
that the clause did not authorize a separate 
assessment in each case. The assessment 
was alternative. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE thought 
they were much more likely to raise a 
large sum if the assessment was upon oc- 
cupiers only, and therefore proposed the 
omission of the word ‘‘ owner.” 

Sirk ROUNDELL PALMER explained 
that the only object in inserting the words 
was toenable the owner to pay the rate 
for the occupier. 

Mr. AYRION suggested the insertion 
of a clause to the effect that where the 
owner paid the rate he should be deemed 
a parishioner within the meaning of this 
Act. It would be a great pity to leave 
out the word “owner,” seeing it had 
always been asserted by those who repre- 
sented counties that the owners of pro- 
perty were so anxious to maintain the 
church in all its integrity. Why, then, 
deprive them of the opportunity of giving 
effect to their opinion ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it was impossible to separate altogether 
the 4th and 5th clauses, and he wanted 
to know what would be the effect of the 
5th clause in the case of an assessment 
being made by the parishioners in vestry 
upon the owners who were not otherwise 
members of the vestry; would they or 
would they not have a right to give their 
votes if a poll were demanded ? 

Sr ROUNDELL PALMER undertook 
to bring up a clause to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton). 


to the question just put to him, the 4th 
clause, as it now stood, did not authorize 
the vestry to make a rate upon the owner 


Ur. Sergeant Gaselee 
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} and not upon the occupier, but it provided 
‘that the rate when made should be upon 
| the owner or occupier. 

| Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sup- 
pose they both wish to have the option, 
| which is to have the opportunity of going 
| to the poll ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did not think 
there would be any difficulty in the mat- 
ter. If the owner arranged with the 
occupier that he would take the burden 
upon himself, he might do so at the very 
commencement, and take part in the vestry. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment upon an 
undertaking by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) to provide against owners of 
property being assessed instead of assess- 
ing themselves. 

Mr. HUBBARD proposed to add at 
the end of the clause the words — 

“And nothing herein contained shall prejudice 

or affect the provisions of the Act of the fifth year 
of George the Fourth, chapter thirty-six, except 
that the consent of the entirety of the persons in 
vestry assembled shall be substituted for the con- 
sent by the said Act required.” 
He explained that the object of the abo- 
lition was to enable money still to be 
borrowed on the rates for re-building, re- 
pairing, and enlarging churches; and his 
proposition was that money should be 
borrowed only upon the consent of all 
those at the vestry, instead of by a majo- 
rity, as the law now was. 

Mr. LEEMAN thought the adoption of 
such words would altogether stultify the 
Committee, and give a few energetic 
Churchmen the power of passing a reso- 
lution for the re-building of churches, 
whereby rates would continue to be levied 
for twenty years. 

Mr. HODGKINSON appealed to those 
who had charge of the Bill to deal with 
the question of giving people liberty to 
assess themselves. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, his proposal 
would only come into operation with the 
consent of the entire parish. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he was unwilling 
to embarrass those who for so many years 
had been endeavouring to effect a settle- 
ment by abolishing the compulsory rate ; 
he thought, however, it might be expe- 
dient to adopt in this Bill a clause he had 
brought forward last year, enabling the 
owners of property to charge their estates 
to a certain extent for the maintenance of 


churches. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 





























explain the principle on which he had 
proceeded. His hon. Friend proposed that 
there should be, under certain cireum- 
stances, a power of voluntary charge upon 
property, to be executed by owners indi- 
vidually, and without any parochial ma- 
chinery, for purposes to which church rates 
had been heretofore applicable. That 
might be a very proper subject for legisla- 
tion ; but he would say to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and to the promoters of other pro- 
positions, that it would not be convenient 
to make this Bill a comprehensive measure 
on the subject of church rates. The object 
of the Bill was to remove that which had 
been an element of contention in reference 
to most questions connected with the 
Church. He confessed that there were 
several matters connected with the law of 
church rates which required further consi- 
deration. There were the questions as to 
the mode of providing for old rates made 
under an Act which had been referred to; 
as to ecclesiastical districts in reference to 
this Bill ; as to voting at select vestries; 
and as to the compulsory payment of visi- 
tation fees, which heretofore had been 
charged upon church rates. But he re- 
peated that the matter would be greatly 
perplexed if it were attempted to make 
this Bili a comprehensive measure upon 
church rates. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
existing provision, which enabled money 
to be borrowed on the security of the rates 
for the repair or restoration of a parish 
church, was of the greatest value. 
out it in many cases it would be impossible 
to carry out repairs amounting virtually 
to re-building the church. Under this 
Bill, the power now possessed by vestries 
to so borrow money would be necessarily 
terminated; and to that extent the measure 
was certainly objectionable. He there- 
fore hoped the House would pause before 
finally giving its assent to the Bill. 

Sirk KOUNDELL PALMER said, it 
would be quite possible on some future oc- 
casion to provide asubstitute for the borrow- 
ing powers of vestries on the security of the 
rates, without in any way infringing upon 
the principle of this Bill. He agreed, 
however, with the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire that it would be wrong 
to complicate this Bill, which was intended 
to effect a particular purpose, by intro- 
ducing into it clauses to carry into effect all 
those consequential measures which, on a 
future occasion, it might be right and ex- 
pedient to take. 
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Mr. HUBBARD said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
would introduce a Bill to effect this object. 

Mr. BAINES said, he thought the fear 
expressed by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) was visionary and groundless. 
He knew the cases of comparatively poor 
Dissenting congregations, who had by vo- 
luntary contributions raised sums amount- 
ing to £2,000, £5,000, £10,000, £15,000, 
and even £25,000, in order to build 
chapels and carry out other similar objects. 
If this was so, there ought not to be very 
great difficulties in the way of rich Church 
of England congregations. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
aware that it was perfectly easy for rich 
Dissenting communities to raise the neces- 
sary sums for building and repairing their 
chapels; but the case was very different 
in small rural districts, where the churches 
—many of which required repairs almost 
amounting to re-building—had been built 
400, 500, 600, or 700 years ago. In cases 
of that kind, it was not mere repair that 
was wanted every now and again, but an 
almost complete re-building of the church. 
In order to show that the provision to 
which the hon. Member (Mr. Hubbard) 
had referred had been of great value to the 
Church, he might say that the last Return 
showed the amount which had been bor- 
rowed for Church purposes on security of 
the rates, and now remained outstanding, 
was £170,000, no less a sum than be- 


| tween £14,000 and £15,000 having been 


borrowed for that purpose last year. He 
thought the House ought to consider very 
carefully before it finally committed itself 
to the approval of a Bill, one of whose 
provisions was the doing away with a 
power so important and useful as the one 
to which he had referred. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 5 (If at any Vestry for assessing 
such voluntary Rate Poll demanded, Names 
of Voters to be entered in a Book). 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that the 
object of this clause was to prevent those 
who did not intend to be bound by the 
decision of the majority from obstructing 
those who really intended to contribute to 
the rate. He proposed to insert words 
which should limit the operation of this 
clause to the first time of a meeting being 
called for the purpose of assessing such a 
voluntary rate, since the 8th clause pro- 
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purpose. 

Mx. BERESFORD HOPE thought, be- 
fore adopting the Amendment, they ought 
to know more clearly from the right hon. 
Gentleman, or from the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond, how far the pro- 
visions of the Bill would go in enforcing 
an equitable promise; and, also, whether a 
ratepayer might signify, by letter addressed 
to the churchwardens, his desire to have 
his name placed among the number of the 
voluntary subscribers. 

Srr ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
the object of the 5th clause was to exclude 
the possibility of obstruction being offered, 
in the first instance, to the use of the power 
to make a voluntary rate by persons who, if 
a rate were made, would not be willing to 
pay it; whilst the 8th clause said that 
where a rate was in operation no one who 
refused to pay the last rate should be at 
liberty to take part in voting in respect to 
the application of the money, or to the 
making a further rate. With regard to 
what the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) said, he (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) did not understand that the pro- 
vision referred to had for its object to bind 
any persons who agreed to pay the volun- 
tary rates by contract. He apprehended 
no mere promise of the kind contemplated 
would be in itself, without some subse- 
quent consideration arising out of expendi- 
ture made, or liability incurred, upon the 
faith of it, a contract enforceable either 
at law or equity. It was not the object of 
the clause to control or interfere with the 
operation of the ordinary rules of law 
as to contracts, but to secure the system 
against the obstruction of persons who 
were not bond fide willing to accept the 
measure. He apprehended that there 
would be no obstacle to any person wish- 
ing to subscribe signifying his desire by 
writing. 

Mr. DENT thought it would be better 
to omit this clause altogether, as the class 
of small farmers, who would be principally 
affected by this Bill, were notoriously 
averse to putting their names to anything 
which they thought might subject them to 
unknown liabilities. He was opposed to 
the provision in question. 

Mr. HENLEY remarked that the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had, by his explanations, 
made the matter less easy to understand 
than it was before. It appeared to him 


(Mr. Henley) that these things ought to 
Mr. Gladstone 
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be made as plain as possible. When it 
was considered the difficulties of proving 
what was or what was not a contract, it 
was not unreasonable to urge objections to 
such machinery as that proposed. ‘The 
introduction of the words “the first time” 
made the meaning of that part of the clause 
somewhat dubious. 

Mr. GOLDNEY suggested that the 
meaning of the words ‘first time” was 
made intelligible by a reference to the 8th 
clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE proposed the inser- 
tion of the words *‘ for the first time after 
the passing of the Act,” to make the pro- 
vision intelligible, and to meet the objec- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Words inserted. 

On Motion, ‘‘ That 
amended, be agreed to,” 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would be likely 
to prove an encumbrance rather than of 
value to the rest of the Bill. People 
would be afraid to put their pen to a de- 
claration which might commit them to a 
liability they knew nothing of. The whole 
scope of the Bill was to get rid of the 
compulsory enforcement of church rates, 
and this clause appeared to him calculated 
to operate in the exact opposite direction. 
By Clause 8 no person was to be entitled 
to vote upon any question as to making 
any voluntary assessment who had not 
paid the amount of his share of the pre- 
vious voluntary assessment, and he did 
not see why that clause was not sufficient 
for the purposes for which the 5th clause 
was proposed. 

Srm ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
unless the 5th clause was retained there 
would be no security, in the first instance, 
corresponding with that given at a subse- 
quent stage by the 8th clause, against ob- 
struction being offered to those who were 
willing to pay the rate. 

Mr. KENDALL said, it was obvious 
that persons would not sign such a decla- 
ration as that proposed by the clause, un- 
less they were distinctly informed what 
liabilities would be incurred by their so 
doing. He thought that the tendency of 
the clause would be to prevent those who 
were anxious to support the Church from 
endeavouring to do so. 

Mr. DENT said, he could not see that 
any useful object would be attained by re- 


the Clause, as 


























quiring the names of an unsuccessful mi- 
nority to be attached to the schedule, as 
was contemplated by this clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not be- 
lieve that practically any majority would 
be inclined to abuse its power; but having 
heard from the Secretary of State his opi- 
nion that.the clause was not necessary, he 
should certainly not feel justified in press- 
ing it upon the [louse. 


Clause negatived. 


Clause 6 (Voluntary Payments and 
Agreements for Contribution may be 
made). 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL thought 
that an addition was required. He was 
not sure that any action at law could be 
sustained against a subscribing parishioner, 
unless the whole of the subscribers were 
made plaintiff. He suggested that words 
should be added providing that the church- 
warden, chapelwarden, or treasurer should 


be the nominal plaintiff in any action | 


brought for the recovery of the rate. 

Srx ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
had no objection to offer to the proposed 
Amendment. 

Mr. Atprruan LUSK objected to the 
words proposed, on the ground that the 
rate being placed upon tiie voluntary prin- 
ciple there should be no legal proceedings 
for its recovery. 

Mr. GLADSTONE reminded the House 
that voluntary promises were binding un- 
der the present law, where third parties 
had been induced to incur certain expenses 
under them. In the event of parishioners 
agreeing to a rate for repairs, and the re- 
pairs being consequently executed, it was 
clear that there was a legal as well as 
moral obligation to pay for them ; and all 
that the present clause did was to place 
the voluntary promises in the same posi- 
tion as those who by the present law were 
liable, and not that there should be a spe- 
cial and separate law on the question. If 
he were to abandon this clause he should 
be breaking, substantially infringing, the 
contract or understanding on which he had 
brought forward the measure. He had no 
objection whatever to the adoption of the 
judicious Amendment of the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, 

Mr. Serszeant GASELEE objected to 
the Amendment of the Solicitor General, 
as it might give rise to much confusion. 
Counsels’ opinion would have to be taken 
who was the right party to sue. He 
did not agree with what the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury because he be- 
lieved that his hon. Friend was as ca- 
pable of understanding the subjects upon 
which he spoke as any other hon. Member 
of that House. He objected to all pro- 
ceedings for enforcing payment in Courts of 
Law or in Equity. He was a supporter of 
the Church, and he preferred that it should 
be done voluntarily. This Bill was a sham, 
and he objected to the introduction of the 
proposed words on the ground that they 
would not be intelligible to the farmers. 
In such a measure it was out of place to 
make provision for an action being brought 
as the clause provided ‘‘in a Court of Law 
or Equity.” If any Court was to be re- 
sorted to why should it not be the County 


| Court, where “expenses were small?” 


Fancy the idea of a man who promised 
to pay £1 being drawn into a Chancery 
suit, and having to pay large costs. He 


| had some experience of Courts of Law, 


and he advised everybody to keep out of 
them. And as to the Court of Chancery, 
he once had some money left him, about 
£1,500, to obtain which it was necessary 
to have what was called an amicable suit. 
All parties were friendly, and there was 
nothing hostile in any of the proceedings, 
but it actually cost him £300 before the 
affair could be settled. For that reason 
he was very anxious that people should 
keep out of Chancery. He trusted that 
the latter part of the clause would be 
altogether omitted. : 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause’7 (Application of Funds). 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved, that, at the 
end of the clause, the following words be 
added :— 

“ Provided also, That nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall authorize any alteration of the Fabric, 
or Ornaments, or Services of any Church, which 
would not be lawful if this Act had not passed.” 
He moved the addition of these words for 
the purpose of removing any apprehensions 
that might have existed that the funds 
raised under the Bill might be the means 
indirectly of weakening or altering the 
present law. He thought, however, it 
would be well to add the words now pro- 


posed. 

Mr. HUBBARD asked, if any case could 
by possibility arise under the Act for which 
the Amendment was proposed to provide? 

Srr ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
in his opinion the Amendment was not in 
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the least degree necessary. The words 
were unnecessary, but their addition would 
do no harm. 


Words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (No one to vote who has not 
paid). 

Mr. HENLEY asked, for how long a 
person would be liable who had declined 
to pay his contribution ? 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
would only be liable to the exclusion for 
non-payment of the last preceding assess- 
ment only, whether made in the current 
or in any preceding year. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Short Title). 

Mr. HUBBARD proposed to amend the 
short title of the Bill from Compulsory 
Church Rates Abolition Bill to the Com- 
pulsory Payment of Church Rates Aboli- 
tion Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLISH then moved the fol- 
lowing new Clause :— 

“Definition of ‘Church Rate’—The expression 

‘Church Rate’ in this Act shall extend to and 
include every rate or part of a rate levied in any 
parish, under any local Act or otherwise, for any 
purpose to which Church Rates may now legally 
be applied.” 
He mentioned the case of a parish in 
Sutherland, a local Act for which provided 
for the levying of a church rate for the 
payment of the stipends of the parson and 
the clerk, and for the repairs of the church. 
That Act was not repealed by the present, 
and as similar Acts might exist for many 
other parishes, church rates would subsist 
in their full force in those cases. In order 
to produce uniformity he proposed his 
clause. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion; the 
clause involved a large question, and would 
be unjust to many. It happened that the 
Church in many places had possessed lands 
which she had given up on being empow- 
ered by a special Act to levy church rates. 
Moreover, the clause was too broad in its 
wording. It would in some cases prevent 


the collection of rates for ordinary parish 
purposes, such as mending roads. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY concurred 
in the view expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goldney), and stated 
that the parish of Marylebone would be 


Sir Roundell Paliner 
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injuriously affected by the clause as it 
stood. ; 

Mr. PEASE said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
would take the sense of the House on the 
question, for without the proposed clause 
the church-rate of Stockton would be 
levied as before, whereas if it passed no 
injustice would be done to any person, 
and no vested interest would be depreci- 
ated. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER thought 
the principle of the proposition clearly 
right, although the wording of the clause 
might require revision, and perhaps some 
provisos would be wanted to meet the 
case suggested by the hon. Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney). If, by par- 
ticular Acts, powers were given to levy, 
under the name of church rates, rates for 
purposes substantially different from those 
to which church rates were by common 
law applicable, in consideration of some 
pecuniary or other equivalents, it would 
clearly not be right to interfere with those 
powers. But it would be impossible to 
work upon any provisions which might be 
contained in those Acts, as to raising 
money by church rates for purposes to 
which they were previously applicable by 
common law, as more sacred than ordinary 
church rates. The power to make rates 
for these purposes existed before any such 
Acts were passed ; and therefore could not 
have formed any part of the consideration 
for any relinquishment of other proprietary 
rights. Since the clause had been upon 
the Paper he had received communications 
from Marylebone, which had a local Act 
of the nature referred to, showing that 
considerable alarm existed there for fear 
that the proposal would disturb the local 
arrangements of the parish. If the hon. 
Gentleman who had proposed it would 
consent to its withdrawal, he (Sir Roundeil 
Palmer) would, between the present time 
and the Report, consider the subject, and 
put the clause into such a shape as, he 
hoped, would meet the object of its mover, 
and at the same time obviate the objection 
just mentioned. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, after the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
he would for the present, with the leave 
of the House, withdraw the clause. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would also 
take into consideration the cases he had 
suggested. 


Clause withdrawn. 

















Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH moved the 
following clause :— 

“ Every person who shall be tenant or lessee of 
any property of house or land, or either or both, 
who shall have heretofore paid Church Rates as 
part of the legal and customary outgoings of his 
tenancy, if he shall not give notice of his intention 
to continue to pay such Church Rates in future, 
shall pay to his landlord or lessor a sum equal to 
the average amount of Church Rate which he 
may have paid during the previous seven years, 
if his tenancy shall have lasted so long, and if not, 
then the average amount he may have paid during 
the time of such tenancy, to be paid by him to his 
lessor or landlord in addition to his rent, and as 
part of the same, and to be recoverable at law or 
in equity by the same legal means as his actual 
rent.” 
The clause, he said, was not opposed to 
the principle of the Bill, but he thought 
the tenant-farmer ought not to derive any 
incidental advantage from it. Church 
rates, of course, belonged to the land, for 
where they were imposed there was a cor- 
responding deduction from the rent; and 
if the tenant held by a lease, he would 
without this clause obtain an advantage to 
which he was not otherwise entitled, 

Mr. READ said, if this clause were 
added to the Bill he hoped a proviso 
would be added to the clause that the 
landlord shonld not put the money so ob- 
tained into his own pocket, but hand it 
over to the churchwarden. 

Mr. NEATE supported the clause in 
the interest of the tenant-farmer, who, he 
believed, would be a grievous sufferer by 
this Bill. At present there were many 
Noneonformist tenant-farmers, and the 
landlords, as a rule, did not object to 
them ; but under this Bill, if a dissenting 
tenant-farmer did not pay the church 
rate he would become a marked man. It 
would be the same with the village grocer. 
The Bill, in fact, would prove in effect, 
though not in intention, a Bill for the 
eviction of rural dissent. He must add 
that religious intolerance was not all on 
one side, for very lately a Dissenter having 
come into some property evicted a very 
excellent tenant because he was a Church- 
man. Properly entitled, the measure 
would be called an Act for the Extermi- 
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Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY trusted the 


hon. Gentleman would not persevere with 
his Motion. They had now disposed of 
compulsory payments, and this was an 
attempt to introduce them again by a side 
wind. These matters ought to be left to 
private adjustment between landlord and 
tenant, and he was confident that in the 
main such an adjustment would be made, 
He had always been a strenuous supporter 
of the church rate, and had voted against 
the first clause of this Bill. But he had 
been left in a minority, and now he hoped 
the question would be settled. 

Mr. HENLEY said, his opinion was 
that the Bill was not a good Bill; but 
this clause, with all due deference to his 
hon. Friend, was a great deal worse than 
the Bill. The Bill was something like a 
proposition to rob the Church, and now 
this clause would not allow the tenant- 
farmers for the few years of their lease to 
come in for their share of the spoil. That 
was something like consenting to a theft, 
and was much worse than the Bill. He 
did not think any landlords would be found 
to take the money — they would feel it 
burn in their hands. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the objections taken to this clause by the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire, in 
whose opinion he fully concurred, with 
the reservation of course of his opinion as 
to the general scope and aim of the Bill, 
and the objections of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Northumberland, in whose opi- 
nions he fully concurred, saved him the 
trouble of going into his objections in de- 
tail. The broad objection to the clause 
was that these matters between landlord 
and tenant were beyond the discretion and 
useful scope of legislative interference, and 
he therefore hoped the hon. Gentleman 
who had proposed the clause would not 
press it further, seeing that the sense of 
the Committee was evidently opposed 
to it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would withdraw the Clause. 


Clause withdrawn. 





nation of the Rural Dissenter, and the 
House might expect that after it had been | 
in operation for some time a wail of 
lamentation would be raised in the coun-| 
try, and petitions would pour in praying 
that the Church be thrown on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that a law be passed 
to prohibit the pernicious practice of evic- 
tion, the fruits of religious intolerance. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 59.] 
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ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWEL- 
LINGS BILL—[Buz 1.] 
(Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens, Mr. Kinnaird, 
Mr. Locke.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
not oppose the Bill, as it would go toa 
Select Committee ; but he reminded the 
House that the question of metropolitan 
taxation had lately been brought before 
them by the right hon. Member for the 
City (Mr. Goschen), and it was generally 
admitted that it had reached its limits. 
Yet power was taken by this Bill to levy 
an additional tax of 3d. in the pound, and 
the machinery of the Bill was very ex- 
pensive. Of course eyerybody was anxious 
to see the dwellings of the poor improved 
and rendered more comfortable ; but whe- 
ther that object ought to be accomplished 
by taxing the ratepayers to carry out the 
works of a building society was a question 
for the House to decide. 

Mr. POWELL concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite in the objections he 
had raised to certain provisions of the Bill, 
and added that, in addition to the points 
just pointed out, it was to be noticed that 
the Bill, while giving powers of purchase, 
did not give the seller the ordinary ad- 
vantages of a forced sale ; that property in 
a ruinous or dangerous state might be held 
by the lessee against the wish of the owner 
until the expiration of the lease ; and that 
the Bill contained a provision subversive 
of the ordinary law affecting rights of pro- 
perty which forbids perpetuities, inasmuch 
as it proposed to enact that no plot of 
land acquired under its operation should 
be, for all time to come, built upon except 
with the consent of the local authority. 
He expressed a hope that the whole sys- 
tem of local legislation and taxation would 
speedily be taken into consideration—the 
necessity of such a course having been 
forcibly pointed out a few days ago in the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 1st April. 
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CANONGATE ANNUITY TAX BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill to abolish the 
Annuity Tax or Ministers Money, in the parish of 
Canongate within Edinburgh, and to make provi- 
sion in regard to the stipend of the Ministers in 
the parish and city, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. M‘Larxy, Mr. Duntop, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60]. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 12, 1868. 


MINUTES.)]—Pusurc Burs—First Reading— 
Non-Traders Bankruptcy (Ireland) * (38). 

Second Reading— ‘Tenure (Ireland) (23); Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners Orders in Council * 


(33). 
Referred to Select Committee—Tenure (Ireland) 
(23). 
Third Reading—Court of Appeal CKancery (De- 
spatch of Business) Amendment * (20, and 
passed. 


TENURE (IRELAND) BILL [u.1.}—(No. 23.) 
(The Lord Somerhilt.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tse Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that as this measure had on various 
occasions received the approbation of that 
House, he would have been happy, had 
he felt justified, in moving the second 
reading without addressing any observa- 
tions to their Lordships; but he wished 
to reply to some objections which had been 
made to the Bill by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord St. Leonards), and as the 
policy of the Government on the question 
of the relations between landlord and 
tenant had been declared, he feared he 
must refer a little to that subject. His 
noble and learned Friend had insisted that 
there was no necessity for further legisla- 
tion upon the subject, and that the Act of 
1860, respecting the tenure of land which 
now obtained in Ireland, was sufficient for 
its purpose. Now he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) wished to repeat what he had 
said not quite two years ago, that he was 
not the first to set about disturbing the 
existing state of things, and he had high 
authority to rely on in justification of at- 
tempting to amend the present law. The 
Act of 1860 was well intended. It was 
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carried through Parliament by a right 
hon. Gentleman, than whom no Secre- 
tary for Ireland was ever more anxious 
to improve the condition of that coun- 
try and its jurisprudence—he meant Mr. 
Cardwell. There were, indeed, two Acts 
of 1860—one for the improvement of the 
land, of which he would say nothing, 
because it turned out to have been of not 
the slightest use whatever, and had never 
been acted upon. But the other, to his 
mind, and that of others more capable of 
judging, contained an intrinsic vice which 
pervaded it all, and which had been pro- 
ductive of very great mischief—he meant 
that so far from relying entirely on written 
contracts, which he believed it was in- 
tended to promote, it distinctly encouraged 
parole and constructive agreements. Not 
only did it do that, but it even went the 
length of repealing so much of the Statute 
of Frauds as related to this subject—one 
of the greatest Acts which had ever been 
passed by the Parliaments of England and 
of lreland—the Act in Ireland of William 
IlI., an application of the English 29 
Charles II. to that country. Now, that 
was an error to which he would assert 
the attention of the Legislature ought to 
be directed, so as to make it necessary that 
all contracts should be written, and not 
parole or implied contracts. When he first 
introduced this Bill to their Lordships, he 
cited several cases in which the law of 
1860 had not only occasioned litigation, 
but bad sorely perplexed the Judges, and 
it continued to do so up to the present 
time. He would refer their Lordships 
to the Irish Common Law Reports of 
1864, 1865, and 1866, for information on 
this head. He was complaining, not only 
that the law as it stood was vicious in 
principle, but that it was so difficult of 
construction that the Judges themselves 
entirely condemned it. In one particular 
case, the Judges were divided in opinion 
as to the construction of the law, and there 
was, in the first instance, a majority of 
three Judges to one against a particular 
interpretation. The case was afterwards 
taken to the Court of Appeal, where seven 
Judges unanimously decided that the de- 
cision of the three Judges in the Court 
below were wrong. In the case of ‘* Chute 
against Busby,” tried early in 1866, 
though the Judges differed in opinion as 
to the construction of the law, they one 
and all condemned the Act, as being 
obscure and bad ; and the late Lord Chief 
Justice Lefroy closed his judgment by 
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saying that “some of the views taken and 
insisted upon in the course of the argu- 
ment, would upset the foundations of real 
property, and no new foundations were 
suggested in their stead.” But it was not 
only the Judges that were of opinion that 
the law was most difficult of construction. 
All the Governments of the country since 
its passing were of the same opinion, and 
had made attempts to amend it. Their 
Lordships would remember that Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland under the Government of Earl 
Russell, had introduced a Bill on the sub- 
ject, and the present Government had also 
brought in a Bill which did not pass. 
Now, these Bills were introduced by the 
Irish Government with the concurrence of 
the Cabinet, and their Lordships would 
recollect that in Ireland the Irish Govern- 
ment, as they had been lately told else- 
where, meant not merely the Lord Lieute- 
nant and the Chief Secretary, but also the 
Lord Chancellor and the Attorney Gene- 
ral, who was there a Member of the Privy 
Council. It might be said, therefore, that 
there was a succession of the highest autho- 
rities in the country in support of the neces- 
sity of amending the law, and now it had 
been announced on Tuesday night that the 
existing Government meditated no less than 
four Bills in connection with the subject. 
Another objection taken by his noble and 
learned Friend touched upon one of the 
most difficult parts of legislation — he 
meant the repeal of certain Acts. The 
Act of 1860 was in that respect most ob- 
scure and mischievous. ‘That Act enume- 
rated a whole quantity of Acts, and said 
that these Acts are hereby repealed ‘‘so far 
as the same refer to the relutions of land- 
lord and tenant.” But that left open some 
very difficult points. The question arose 
whether various Acts touching settlements, 
for example, did or did not affect the re- 
lations of landlord and tenant. He ad- 
mitted that the Bill, the second reading 
of which he was about to move, did 
not, in its present shape, deal satisfac- 
torily with that question. It was a very 
difficult one, and it was on thaf account 
that he wished for a Select Committee, 
where he hoped he should have the aid 
of the Government and of the Government 
lawyers in dealing with the subject. The 
measure was really no longer his, as the Go- 
vernment had stolen most of the contents 
of it; for the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had stated in ‘‘ another place” that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
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include proyisions which were similar to 
that in his Bill in Bills of their own. 
They proposed to enforce and encourage 
written contracts, and also to secure to 
the tenant compensation for improvements 
where there was no contract; but in this 
Bill there were no reservations which left 
anything in doubt. The Government con- 
templated a loan to the tenant to be made 
only through the intervention of the Board 
of Works, on the approbation of a public 
officer. Now, he also gave facilities for 
loans to tenants, but he did not confine 
them to an advance of Government money; 
he wished the tenant, with the approba- 
tion of his landlord, to be allowed to bor- 
row, on security of his farm, from anyone 
he could—from the Government if he could 
obtain better terms than from his neigh- 
bour, or from his own landlord, to be 
charged on the holding. An objection to 
the plan of the Government was that it 
would be spread over four separate Bills. 
Surely, it would be better if they were 
contained in one single Bill, seeing how 
strongly the tendency lately had been in 
favour of codification and simplification 
of the law. He, therefore, pressed the 
second reading of this Bill, and hoped 
the Government would allow it to go on 
with the purpose of passing it. He felt 
neither surprise nor regret that the Go- 
vernment had adopted its provisions. 


For years past he had felt convinced | 


that the principles of this Bill were those 
which must be adopted if Parliament 
wanted to make an equitable arrangement 
between landlord and tenant. Unfortu- 
nately, however, another proposal had been 
made which he had heard with deep re- 
gret. He understood that, as at present 
advised, Her Majesty proposed to issue 
another Commission to inquire into the 
state of the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. Now, what could be 
the utility of such a Commission? There 
had been plenty of inquiries on that sub- 
ject already. He would not go back to the 
Devon Commission, because you might as 
well go back to the time before the Union. 
But there had since been Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament; he knew of 
no doubts which a Royal Commission could 
solve; and he feared that it might have 
throughout Ireland the most mischievous 
effect of creating a belief that the Govern- 
ment meant to consider some of those ab- 
surd and insane projects—he did not wish 
to use harsh terms—which had been put 
forward in the course of the last few 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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weeks. He was ready to consider mea. 
sures of a wide character with regard to 
Ireland ; but when measures were proposed 
which the author of them himself described 
as meant to be revolutionary, and as of no 
use unless the revolution were complete, 
he trusted that the Government would 
make such a declaration that the Commis- 
sion might not be suspected of contem- 
plating any such plan. He doubted whe- 
ther Mr. Mill would propuse to the House 
of Commons his scheme for turning out the 
landlords of Ireland, in order to substitute 
a pauper class of landlords; but it was a 
notion which the Government should not be 
supposed to entertain for a single instant. 
He had been told that Mr. Mill’s pamphlet 
had been circulated far and wide through- 
out Ireland, and sold for ld. He could 
well believe that there were people in Ire- 
land who would take that step; and, if 
that were so, he only hoped that the people 
would consider a pamphlet written by a 
noble Friend of his who had discussed 
Mr. Mill’s proposals. His noble Friend 
had explained uncommonly well the work- 
ing of the present laws, and had written 
a most lucid and agreeable treatise ; but 
he had wasted his talent and ability in 
the consideration of this particular pro- 
ject, which no loyal and sensible man 
ought to allow to enter into his serious 
consideration. Then, again, there was a 
plan of Mr. Bright to expend £5,000,000 
‘In purchasing up the estates of absentee 
landlords. Was that plan to be considered 
seriously by the Commissioners? If not, 
| what was to be the object of sending out 
'a roving Commission? The state of the 
law was known perfectly ; Committees of 
both Houses had taken abundant evidence 
upon custom; no more evidence was 
wanted ; and therefore the only effect of 
sending out a roving Commission would 
be to excite illusory hopes. We should 
recollect the language which had been 
held by some persons on this question, 
A letter was published in the Irish papers, 
dated from Rochdale in December, 1866, 
in which Mr. Bright said— 

“Tf Ireland were 1,000 miles away from us 
all would be changed, or the landlords would be 
exterminated by the vengeance of the peasantry.’ 
When such language as that had been 
used, the object of a Commission ought to 
be most distinctly stated. He did not 
know that he could go as far as the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Ireland 
did, and paint so bright a picture of the 
satisfactory condition of the country, in all 
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respects, as he did; but he maintained 
there was nothing in Ireland that required 
any extraordinary measures, and all that 
was specially needed was temporary pro- 
tection for honest and loyal people. As 
regarded the relations between landlord 
and tenant, and between man and man, 
the country was never in a more satis- 
factory state. He was very sorry to hear 
the other night a very fervid piece of de- 
clamatory eloquence, a rhetorical speech 
of considerable power, which, although 
the speaker professed to avoid the past, 
was largely devoted to the past misgo- 
vernment of Ireland. But what had all 
that to do with the present system of 
governing Ireland? What were the lan- 
guage and conduct of a great patriot and 
orator referring to past misfortunes at a 
time when, to use the words of the noble 
Earl near him, the name of Henry Grattan 
symbolized virtue and patriotism? In 
the first speech Mr. Grattan made in the 
House of Commons, he said— 

“The past troubles of Ireland, the rebellion 

of 1641, and the wars which followed, I do not 
wholly forget ; but I only remember them to de- 
precate the example and to renounce the animo- 
sity. The penal code which went beforegand fol- 
lowed those times I remember also, but only 
enough to know that the cause and reasons for 
that code have totally expired; and as on one 
side the Protestant should relinquish his animo- 
sity, on account of the rebellion, so the Catholics 
should relinquish their animosity on account of 
the laws.”—{1 Hansard, iv. 917.] 
That was the language held some sixty 
years ago by one of the greatest patriots, 
as well as one of the most able and elo- 
quent men, that ever adorned Ireland. So 
far from such language being held now, 
old things were raked up to make excuses 
for attacks on the state of the country 
which were unfounded, and could do 
nothing but set man againt man. In con- 
clusion, he moved the second reading of 
the Bill, which he trusted the Government 
would endeavour to make as perfect as 
possible in the Select Committee, to which 
he proposed it should be referred. 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Zhe Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Lerv ST. LEONARDS thought that 
the noble Marquess, in deference to the 
Government, and in consideration of the 
steps already taken by them, ought to have 
postponed his Bull until they had their 
measure before them, in order that the 
country might be in a position to compare 
the two. Nothing could be more inconve- 


nient and irregular than the course taken 
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by the noble Marquess, who had listened 
to an elaborate speech and an animated 
discussion in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and anticipated the measures which 
it was supposed would be introduced by 
the Government. The facts which had 
come out in Committee were so diametri- 
cally opposed to general opinion in regard 
to the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, that it was very desirable we 
should know exactly in what position 
these two classes stood to each other. It 
had been said that landlords expended no 
money on improvements, and that angry 
feelings existed between them and their 
tenants; but, from the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee last year, it appeared 
that the landlords laid out more money in 
improvements in which tenants partici- 
pated than landlords did in this country. 
He found that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were laid out in substantial improve- 
ments, the money béing provided by the 
landlords and not borrowed from the Go- 
vernment. According to the evidence, 
nothing could be better than the relations 
existing between landlords and tenants. 
It was stated that rents were paid as re- 
gularly as it was possible; and more could 
not be said of this country. The evidence 
with respect to evictions was equally satis- 
factory. They had only taken place when 
considerable arrears of rent remained un- 
paid and could not be recovered. This Bill 
of the noble Marquess proposed to do away 
with the law of distress; but it appeared 
that that was seldom resorted to, and never 
upon large estates. The existence of the 
law was a check upon bad men, who 
would not pay rent if they could avoid it, 
while the resort to it did not appear to 
operate harshly in the case of those who 
were honestly disposed. He did not view 
with the same alarm as the noble Mar- 
quess the issuing of a Commission of In- 
quiry. The Government consisted of 
sensible men-—men of business—and not 
of philosophers, and were not likely to be 
led away by any impracticable theories. 
He was in favour of some Bill on this sub- 
ject ; but he objected to the present Bill, 
that it sought to accomplish what had 
already been accomplished. He had al- 
ways been in favour of leases, and of such 
leases as would give fair terms to the 
tenants ; for while he would always up- 
hold the just rights of landlords, he felt it 
was prudent to give such fair terms to the 
tenants as would induce them to take an 
interest in the good condition of the land. 
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When in office in Ireland he found that 
disputes were constantly arising between 
the tenants and the receiver appointed by 
the Court. The receiver often resided in 
a market town, and when a tenant went 
there on fair or market day, he would 
meet the receiver and pay him a little 
money on account of the rent. Under 
such circumstances, it would often happen 
that no receipt was given at the time, and 
consequently, when the final reckoning 
came, there was a great difference of opi- 
nion between the parties as to the amount 
of rent remaining unpaid. This evil he 
remedied by compelling the agent in all 
cases to give a receipt stating the period 
covered by the payment, and a clause to 
that effect might be advantageously intro- 
duced into this Bill. The present Bill was, 
in his opinion, open to a good many ob- 
jections ; but that was no objection to a 
second reading, and therefore he would 
not oppose it. He thought the Bill ought 
to define what was meant by a lease. 
The noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
Kimberley) and the noble Marquess, in 
the conversation about the Bill a few 
evenings ago, considered that he had 
made a mistake in speaking of leases only, 
whereas the Bill deals also with notes in 
writing. He then showed that under the 
Bill the notes in writing were treated as 
leases, and leases only were the subject of 
the Bill. It was important to correct this 
mistake as the noble Marquess appeared to 
suppose that his Bill would have an ope- 
ration which it would not have. He 
thought every contract between landlord 
and tenant ought to be in writing. The 
noble Lord concluded by saying, that he 
should not oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, as these were matters which 
might be dealt with in Committee. 
Viscounr LIFFORD said, that this Bill, 
though requiring considerable amendment, 
had this advantage over most of the similar 
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to remedy. Did the same uncertainty exist 
in England and Scotland it would be 
equally easy, and in no way opposed to 
our ordinary laws and habits, to remedy 
it in the same way. In fact, many wise 
men did act on the principle of this Bill 
in England, and put into writing their 
agreements with their tenants holding from 
year to year. But many more propositions 
had been put out as to these matters— 
some contemptible—if they were not mis- 
chievous—by raising false expectations in 
the Irish people; some useful—if they 
were not marred by clauses departing from 
the ordinary principles of English law and 
economy — such as clauses in the Bills of 
the late and the present Secretary for Ire- 
land, which gave power to the tenant to 
make what were called improvements 
against the will of the landowner, and 
made the landowner liable to pay for those 
improvements notwithstanding. These were 
clauses, practically, of little consequence, 
but most erroneous in principle, and which 
he supposed were only little sops to demo- 
cratic and anti-landlord prejudices. Every 
man, however, had a right to broach what 
opiniong he pleased; but no man had a 
right to ask assent to conclusiuns founded 
on false premises, or for a political object 
to pick up hastily, and state publicly, un- 
true charges against any individual. Now, 
this was pre-eminently the case in a pam- 
phlet lately published on the Irish land 
question by Mr. Stuart Mill, Member for 
Westminster, in which the following pas- 
sage occurred, affecting deeply the cha- 
racter of a Member of this House. He 
entreated their Lordships’ indulgence on 
this sole ground—that it made an attack 
upon the Marquess of Conyngham — he 
might name his noble Friend, as he was 
not present — in such a manner that he 
could not wonder it called forth the noble 
Lord’s instant and indignant contradiction; 
and his Lordship had now empowered him 


Bills which had come before their Lord- to give a more full and complete answer. 


ships—namely, that it contained nothing | Mr. Mill said— 


opposed to the ordinary laws which regu- 


| 


a 
“It is usual to impute the worst abuse of Trish 


lated the dealings between man and man, | landlordism to middlemen. Middlemen are rapidly 


while it contained much to adapt and fit 
those equal and just laws to the peculiar 
circumstances and habits of the Irish 
people. For instance, parole agreements 
as to letting of iand had been found to 
produce in Ireland an uncertainty as to 
the rights of both parties which had been 
the source of great injury sometimes to 
the landlord, sometimes to the tenant, ge- 
nerally to both, and which this Bill sought 


Lord St. Leonards 





dying out, but there was lately a middleman in 
the county of Clare under whose landlordship 
Irish peasants, by their labour and scanty means, 
reclaimed a considerable tract on the sea coast, 
and founded thereon the flourishing watering- 
place of Kilkee. The middleman died ; his lease 
fell in, and the tenants fancied that they should 
now be stiil better off. But the head landlord, 
the Marquess of Conyngham, at once put on rents 
equal to the full value of the improvements (in 
some instances an increase of 700 per cent); and, 
not content with this, pulled down a considerable 
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portion of the town, reduced its population from 
1,879 to 950, and drove out the remainder to 
wander about Ireland, or to England and America, 
and swell the ranks of the bitter enemies of Great 
Britain. Did the interest any more than the good 
feelings of this landlord prevent him from destroy- 
ing this remarkable creation of industry, and 
giving its creators cause to bitterly repent they 
ever made it? What might not be hoped from a 
people who had the energy and enterprize to 
create a flourishing town under liability to be 
robbed ? and to what sympathy or consideration 
are those entitled who avail themselves of a bad 
law to perpetrate what is morally robbery ?” 


Now, what were the facts of this case ? 
The Marquess of Conyngham as a landlord 
stood as high as any man in the United 
Kingdom. Though possessing large pro- 
perty in England, he was not an Irish ab- 
sentee; but resided for a great portion of 
the year on his property in Meath, where 
he gave a great deal of employment. In 
the county Donegal, where he (Viscount 
Lifford) resided, he was represented, and 
worthily represented, by his younger son, 
who devoted himself to everything that 
was useful, and was more than ordinarily 
beloved. In the county of Clare, the Mar- 
quess of Conyngham had no residence ; 
and therefore, acting in accordance with 
the views of Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, e¢ hoc 
genus omne, he proposed to sell that estate. 
He sold a portion of this very village of 
Kilkee, where his rents were stated by 
Mr. Mill to have been so exorbitant, and 
it was stated that the new purchaser had 
raised the rents about 50 per cent. How- 
ever, the sale was stopped when five lots 
had been sold, and how did their Lord- 
ships suppose? By a deputation from the 
tenants of this exorbitant landlord, implor- 
ing him not to transfer his estate and his 
tenants to anyone else. He would beg 
their Lordships to mark the simple word- 
ing of this appeal— 

“To the most noble the Marquess of Conyng- 
ham.—May it please your Lordship,—The under- 
signed humble men, tenants of yours, have tra- 
velled far from their homes, in your estate, on the 
verge of the sea, at Kilkee, to ask you a favour, 
and entreat you to listen to their appeal. They 
have never taken part in any of the gontroversies, 
and never concurred in any proceeding, which 
they supposed would be displeasing to you. They 
beseech your Lordship not to transfer nor to dis- 
pose of to anyone whatever your own control 
over the estate on which they are occupiers, nor 
to make any change in the agency and the condi- 
tions under which they have the advantage of the 
benevolent exercise of your immediate authority. 
They wish to die as they have lived, under your 
jurisdiction, and that those whom they love and 
who will live after them may hold, as they did, 
directly and wholly from your house and hands, 
They beg of your Lordship not to part at all the 
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divisions of the estate remaining unsold, and they 
take leave to represent to you that, as they are 
informed, the whole may still be restored to its 
previous tenure, the resident purchasers of the 
one division being willing to forego the title they 
have acquired on terms that may be deemed equit- 
able and acceptable by your Lordship. The un- 
dersigned further venture to express the earnest 
hope that your Lordship may gratify the people of 
Kilkee by your own presence among them when 
your convenience will warrant, and afford them 
the opportunity of manifesting their anxiety to 
prove their respect, and testify to you that no 
welcome, whether offered in Donegal or elsewhere, 
could surpass that which will await the most noble 
the Marquess of Conyngham among the people of 
Kilkee. Imploring your Lordship to enable us to 
return with glad tidings to our homes and friends, 
to our children and relatives—tidings to cheer and 
bless all in the Holy Season now arriving—and, 
throwing ourselves altogether upon your high and 
humane consideration, we have the honour to be, 
your Lordship’s humble and grateful servants.” 


What was the answer to this memorial ? 
He would give it in the terms of a pri- 
vate letter addressed by the Marquess of 
Conyngham to himself— 

*“T had nine lots in the Incumbered Estates 
Court. Five were sold, and the remaining four 
were withdrawn and offered for private sale. In 
the meanwhile all the tenants of the four unsold 
lots sent in the most urgent memorials, imploring 
me not to sell, and to let them live under me as 
their landlord. A deputation from them also 
came up to me, and I really felt so touched by 
their appeals to me, that, perhaps unwisely, I 
withdrew the notice for the sale of these lots.” 


But he would say a word about the history 
of this lease. According to the information 
furnished to him by the Marquess of 
Conyngham’s agent, it was granted to one 
man in 1785 and expired in 1860, having 
lasted seventy-five years. It contained 
strict covenants against subletting, and 
therefore the middleman, and the middle- 
man alone, was responsible for the persons 
whom in defiance of the terms of the lease 
he had placed upon the land. Notwith- 
standing the covenants, the Marquess of 
Conyngham, anxious to promote the pro- 
sperity of Kilkee, from time to time made 
various proposals to the middleman to 
join in granting long building leases, all 
which propositions were declined. The 
consequence was that from 1840 none but 
houses of a poor description were built 
upon the Marquess of Conyngham’s land. 
Houses of a better class were built upon 
the land of other proprietors, including 
the freehold property of the middleman, 
and houses of a better sort built previously 
on the Marquess of Conyngham’s property 
fell into the hands of a low class of occu- 
pants, one being occupied by eight pauper 
3 A : 
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families and their pigs. Kilkee, however, 
had during the seventy-five years of the 
lease grown into a town, and though the 
houses on the Marquess of Conyngham’s 
estate were very inferior to those of other 
proprietors, yet it had greatly increased 
in value. Well, the lease fell, and the 
Marquess of Conyngham raised his rents, 
and tried to improve his property. Now, 
how did proprietors in England, Scotland, 
and France act when an old lease fell in? 
Did the owners of Grosvenor and Portman 
Squares scorn an increase of rent when 
leases fell in? Were they called robbers 
if they required it? Again, when streets 
for public benefit and private profit were 
run through those ‘‘ remarkable creations 
of industry” St. Giles’s and the slums 
of Westminster, were there no evictions 
of pauper families? Of course there 
were, and it was necessary for the public 
welfare that there should be. But how 
did this landlord who was so much de- 
nounced—this robber, this exterminator, 
this avaricious nobleman—how did he be- 
have when the lease fell in? He raised 
the rents so little that the man who pur- 
chased the five lots which were sold in 
the Incumbered Estates Court imme- 
diately increased them 50 per cent. The 
Marquess of Conyngham ejected about 100 
pauper families. He appeared to evict 
more than he intended, because his terms 
were so liberal that many persons, heads 
of families, applied to be evicted, in order 
that they might have the advantage of 
them. He spent upon these people £2,500. 
More than that—from the time of the 
falling in of the lease in 1860, to Novem- 
ber, 1867, the Marquess of Conyngham 
received from the Kilkee estate £9,000 or 
thereabouts, and spent in works, in chari- 
ties, and in compensation given to the 
people who were evicted, £9,500, or £500 
more than he received from it. Now, he 
was sure that Mr. Stuart Mill was inca- 
pable of stating anything but what he 
believed to be true. In fact, there was 
this much truth at the bottom, that a lease 
of seventy-five years fell, that rents were 
raised in due course, and that houses 
which greatly injured the property were 
removed ; but the colouring turned fact 
into falsehood — falsehood which would 
have been unworthy of the Marquess of 
Conyngham’s notice in the mouth of a 
professional agitator, but which was serious 
when endorsed by one till lately the calm 
philosopher, the deep thinker, on whose 
words and opinions we all have pondered, 
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however much we might sometimes dis- 
agree with his conclusions. Assertions 
such as these as to matters before one’s 
eyes were easily refuted, and did compara- 
tively little harm; but false colourings of 
the vague, uncertain, and most melancholy 
history of Ireland were most mischievous, 
and were, indeed, one of the sources from 
which the present unhappy state of that 
country sprang. Now, nothing was more 
perverted than the social history of Ire- 
land. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than the condition of the Irish peasant 
under his native chiefs. He was totally 
without property, totally at their mercy, 
In the reign of Edward III. a petition 
was addressed by the Irish people to the 
King, imploring that they might be placed 
under the English law; but that prayer 
was refused in consequence of the machi- 
nations of the Irish chieftains and the 
English settlers who had adopted their 
habits. Sir John Davis, who was Attor- 
ney General in the reign of James I., and 
he believed also of Elizabeth, said— 

“The English Lords finding the exactions to 

be more profitable than English rents and ser- 
vices, and loving the Irish tyranny, did reject and 
east off English laws and Government, and the 
English Lords and the Irish Lords in the reign 
of Edward III. joined to prevent the people to be 
placed under English law.” 
Sir John Davis, who was admitted to be a 
high authority, and was nearly a contem- 
porary of the times of which he wrote, 
stated, that under the system of chieftain- 
ship in Ireland the people were so op- 
pressed that— 

“ The weaker never had any remedy against the 
stronger, whereby it came to pass that no man 
could enjoy his life, his wife, his land, or his goods 
in safety if a mightier man than himself had an 
appetite for and a desire to take them from him. 

“ Those ‘ chiefries,’ though they had a certain 
portion of land allotted to them, consisted princi- 
pally of exactions whereby they despoiled and im- 
poverished the people at their pleasure.” 
Though Sir John Davis made the great 
mistake of supposing that the lowest class 
of the Irish, people were incapable of civil- 
ization, yet his views and feelings were 
eminently popular. His grand object 
seemed to have been the introduction of 
laws which would protect the people from 
what he called “Irish tyranny.’’ The 
rule of their chiefs, one of the principal 
sources of this tyranny, was thus described 
by Sir John Davis— 

“ This extortion of coigne and livery did pro- 


duce two notorious effects ; first, it made the land 
waste, next it made the people idle. For when 
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the husbandman had laboured all the year, the 
soldiers in one night did consume the fruits of all 
his labour. . . . But their Irish exactions extorted 
by the chieftains and tanists by colour of their 
barbarous seignory were almost as grievous a 
burden as the others—namely, cosherings, sessing 
of the kerne of his family, called kernety, of his 
horses and horse boys, of his dogges and dogge 
boys, and the like ; and lastly, cuttings, tallages, 
or spendings, high and low, at his pleasure ; all 
which made the lord an absolute tyrant, and the 
tenant a very slave and villein; and in one re- 
spect more miserable than bond slaves, for com- 
monly the bond slave is fed by his lord, but here 
the lord was fed by his bond slave.” 

Now, how did that statement of Sir John 
Davis agree with that of Mr. Stuart Mill, 
who professed to describe the condition of 
the Irish under the chiefs? Mr. Stuart 
Mill said— 

“Before the Conquest the Irish people knew 
nothing of absolute property in land ; the land 
virtually belonged to the entire sept. The chief 
was little more than the managing member of the 
association.” ‘ 

Managing member of the association! 
Would not anyone think that this was a 
mild co-operative society, of which the 
gentle i | kindly head gave to all their 
due? Who would believe that this “ as- 
sociation ” was of the nature described in 
the terms which he had read to the House 
by one who was so nearly a contemporary 
that he might be almost called an eye- 
witness? 
that the Irish people were deluded into 
conceiving that they had rights which 
never existed, and were rendered insen- 
sible to the value of the equal laws under 
which they now lived. But there was 
something still more mischievous than de- 
luding the Irish people by private calumny 
and by false history, and that consisted in 
dangling before their eyes false hopes of 
social changes, contrary to the common 
principles of justice and of social economy, 
and opposed to the first principles of Eng- 
lish law. Ever since the year 1829 this 
injury had been done to Ireland by both 
the great political parties. He entirely 
concurred with his noble Friend in think- 
ing it most unfortunate that a Commission 
should be issued just at this time. He 
entreated the Government to pause before 
they finally adopted that course, and con- 
cluded by expressing his opinion that the 
only proper way of dealing with Ireland 
was to look to what was right and just, 
irrespective of party objects. He trusted 


the House would examine, amend, and 
finally pass the Bill of the noble Marquess. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY said, 
his noble Friend (Viscount Lifford), in his 
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most clear and complete defence of the 
character of the Marquess of Conyngham 
from the accusations falsely brought against 
it, had given the best answer to his own 
objections to the issuing of the Commission 
which it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to send to Ireland. 
Nothing could place in a better light 
before their Lordships the exaggerations 
which were so freely indulged in upon 
this subject than the calumnies which had 
been poured upon the Irish landlord whom 
his noble Friend undertook to defend. It 
was to get rid of these exaggerations, to 
discover where the truth lay, and to give 
the landlords that fair play which, he be- 
lieved, had never yet been extended to 
them, that this Commission was about to 
be appointed. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) seemed to think 
there was some danger that a “‘ roving 
Commission,” as he called it, would raise 
a flame all over Ireland, that it would 
excite false hopes, and cause the Irish to 
believe that the English Government had 
some sinister plans for altering the rights 
and laws of property. Why, the inten- 
tion of the Government in issuing that 
Commission was exactly the reverse. And 
he did not believe there was the slightest 
danger that the Commission would enter- 
tain the visionary schemes of Mr. Bright 
or Mr. Mill. Allegations affecting the 
Irish landlords had been made over and 
over again in the public press, by Irish 
Members of Parliament, and by writers 
of various descriptions. But the Irish 
landlords, he repeated, had never yet been 
properly heard. Before the Commission 
of 1846—Lord Devon’s Commission, as it 
was called—they were not heard ; and 
that, to some extent, was their own fault, 
for they had a jealousy of giving evidence 
on that occasion. He was sorry to per- 
ceive on the part of the noble Marquess 
something like an indication that this old 
jealousy of giving evidence might show 
itself again in 1868. The Government, 
on the contrary, believed that the inquiry 
would turn out to the credit of the land- 
lords. The noble Marquess, trusting to 
guesswork rather than to ascertained and 
positive data, had assumed that the Go- 
vernment were going to bring in four 
Bills, containing certain clauses and prin- 
ciples, some of which by anticipation he 
condemned, while others he approved. 
And he further accused the Government 
of acting unfairly towards him, by, as he 
called it, stealing his measures. But how, 
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he would ask, was it possible to produce 
something altogether novel and original 
upon this old and well-worn subject? In 
dealing with the question of land tenure 
in Ireland it was difficult to impart novelty 
to such topics as the importance of cove- 
nants and of securing a fair compensation 
to the tenant. If a Land Tenure Bill 
were introduced into the other House of 
Parliament, and then brought before their 
Lordships, its provisions would come on 
in the ordinary manner for discussion. He, 
however, deprecated a discussion on mea- 
sures which were in embryo, and reminded 
their Lordships that it was quite contrary 
to their rules and opposed to their practice 
to discuss a Bill before it had been even 
printed. Still less was the noble Marquess 
justified in commenting upon the speech 
delivered by the Chief Secretary on Tues- 
day night in the House of Commons, or 
on that of the Irish Member who intro- 
duced the debate. Yet the noble Mar- 
quess proceeded to do so at the moment 
when the debate in the other House was 
proceeding. The noble Marquess was 
completely mistaken in supposing that the 
Government were opposed to the ~enewal 
of the inquiry commenced last year at his 
own instance ; on the contrary, they be- 
lieved that the facts elicited by the Select 
Committee would greatly facilitate legis- 
lation. He could not admit that it would 
be desirable to alter the constitution of 
that Committee, inasmuch as any Peer 
appointed now for the first time would 
not have in his mind the evidence given 
last year, and, consequently, would feel 
himself at a disadvantage. His noble 
Friend, Lord Devon, was already upon 
the Committee, and the noble Marquess 
had not given any reason for the suggested 
addition of any further Members of the 
Government. After what had been so re- 
cently said upon this subject by another 
Member of the Government, he did not 
think it would be desirable to discuss this 
matter at any greater length at present. 
Her Majesty’s Government had supported 
the noble Marquess in the original appoint- 
ment, and now in the re-appointment, of 
this Committee; and he could assure the 
noble Marquess that they looked forward 
to the results of its inquiries with an in- 
terest not inferior to his own. 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
reminded their Lordships that he had on 
two occasions been appealed to by the Go- 
vernment to await the announcement of 
the Ministerial measures, and had complied 
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with the request. He had guarded him- 
self carefully against any breach of order 
in his allusions to the measures which the 
Government were supposed to have in con- 
templation. But it would have been ab- 
surd, after what had appeared in all the 
newspapers, to ignore in that House what 
was commonly called “ the programme of 
Government measures.” The noble Earl, 
in fact, had gone much more into detail 
than he had done, for he had volunteered 
the information to their Lordships that the 
Irish Land Bill was not even drawn yet. 

Tur Eant or MALMESBURY : I did 
not say it was not drawn. I said it 
was not yet printed. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
Well, at all events, it was in a very early 
stage. His reason for supposing that 
there were to be four Bills, was because in 
the printed report of what Lord Mayo 
said, the words used were, ‘‘I think they 
had better be separate measures.’’ He 
ventured to predict that, whether all or 
any of these Bills were printed yet, if the 
Government introduced four Irish mea- 
sures in the present Session, they certainly 
would not be able to carry them. He 
thought he had been fully justified by the 
usage of their Lordships in referring to 
what occurred two nights ago in the other 
House, and it was his decided opinion that 
the intentions of the Government on this 
subject should be embodied in a single mea- 
sure, instead of being split up into four Bills. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY thought 
that it was not quite fair to assume that 
the four Bills referred to would be passed 
this Session; but it was still more irregular 
to proceed to comment upon what the 
noble Marquess assumed would be their 
provisions. 

Tue Eant or LEITRIM deprecated the 
course to be adopted towards Ireland by 
both political parties, and attributed its 
present condition to the extraordinary—he 
might almost say revolutionary— measures 
which had been passed during the last 
twenty years. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Committee ; 
The Committee to be named Jo-morrow. 


NON-TRADERS BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL 
[H.L. 

A Bill to extend to N ~~? the Operation 
of the Law of Bankruptcy in Ireland—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Somenuitt ; read 1*. (No. 38.) 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 12, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issuev—For Hudders- 
field, v. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Pearson 
Crosland, deceased. 

Pusuc Brrrs-—Ordered— Renewable Leasehold 
Conversion (Ireland) Act Extension.* 

First Reading— Renewable Leasehold Conversion 
(Ireland) Act Extension * [61}. 

Second Reading—Fairs (Ireland) * [48}. 


BABY FARMING IN THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. VANDERBYL said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statements in the 
British Medical Journal concerning the 
criminal practices connected with the sys- 
tem of ‘‘ Baby-farming” in the Metropolis ; 
and whether he intends to put the Law 
in motion to suppress such practices ; and, 
whether he would lay upon the table all 
Letters and Documents relating to Infanti- 
cide and Illegitimate Children received at 
Home Office during the years 1866 and 
1867? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in re- 
ply, that his attention had not been called 
to the British Medical Journal until that 
morning, when the passage to which he 
supposed the hon. Member referred was 
sent to him; and certainly if such a state 
of things as was there described really ex- 
isted, it was a great disgrace to any com- 
munity. At the same time, there were 
certain things there stated which were 
offences against the present law, and he 
did not know that it was the duty of the 
Home Secretary to put the law into opera- 
tion. It was a matter for the police, and 
the police had had their attention called 
to it. But, as the hon. Gentleman must 
be aware, from the statement of the journal 
in question, it was almost impossible to 
obtain conclusive evidence in regard to 
transactions of the nature referred to. 


JURIES “DE MEDIETATE LINGUA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose to abolish the privilege accorded 
to aliens indicted or impeached, of being 
tried by a jury de medietate lingua ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL replied, 
that it was not the intention of Her Ma- | 
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jesty’s Government at present to deal with 
this question, or to abolish the privilege 
referred to. He might state, however, 
that the subject was within the scope of 
the Judicature Commission now sitting, 
and it would probably be included in their 
Report. 


Oliver Cromwell. 


POOR LAW VAGRANCY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Government propose to bring forward any 
measure for the purpose of giving greater 
power to Magistrates or Poor Law Guar- 
dians in dealing with those Vagrants who 
are habitual Tramps, so as to check the 
growing increase of Vagrancy ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the subject was one in which he took 
a great interest, although it was rather 
more closely connected with another De- 
partment than with his own. It was cer- 
tainly advisable that habitual vagrants 
should be kept apart from the ordinary 
poor; but there had at present been found 
much difficulty in effecting this. At pre- 
sent no measure was in contemplation 
on the subject; but he was in communica- 
tion with the noble Lord the President of 
the Poor Law Board with regard to it. 


PARLIAMENT—STATUE TO OLIVER 
CROMWELL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, If there 
will be any objection on the part of the 
Government to place a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell in Westminster Hall, between 
the statues of Charles I. and Charles II. ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ply, that in the year 1863 the final Re- 
port of the Fine Arts Commission was 
presented to Parliament. That Report 
recommended that statues of British So- 
vereigns—of the Royal Houses of Stuart 
and Brunswick—should be executed, and 
placed in the Royal Gallery. The Go- 
vernment of the day made a proposal to 
that effect to Parliament, and Parliament 
assented to it. Since then eight, he be- 
lieved, of those statues had been either 
completed or were now in progress, and 
as they were completed they were placed 
in the Royal Gallery; but when placed, it 
was apparent that neither in size nor cha- 
racter were they suited to that apartment. 
Two years ago it was suggested by the 
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architect of the Palace that the experiment 
should be tried of placing some of them in 
Westminster Hall, and last year the House 
voted a sum with a view to such an experi- 
ment. Without going into the historical 
researches pointed at in the Notice given 
of another Question on that subject by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Winston-Barron), 
who proposed to ask whether he (Lord 
John Manners) had read a work called 
The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, he 
could say that it was not his intention to 
propose to the House a Vote for the erec- 
tion of a statue of Oliver Cromwell in the 
series of Sovereigns of the Royal Houses of 
Stuart and Brunswick. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he would put his 
Question in another form. In the event of 
the public or of private persons executing 
a statue of Oliver Cromwell, would the 
Government allow it to be placed in West- 
minster Hall ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
the hon. Gentleman would give him notice 
of the Question he wished to put, he (Lord 
John Manners) would be happy to answer 
it on a future occasion. 


IRELAND — REVISION OF THE IRISH 
ORDNANCE MAP.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it be the fact that, in the 
course of his inquiries into the claims of 
landed proprietors to wreck of the sea in 
the county of Kerry, Mr. O’Dowd, acting 
on behalf of the Board of Trade, made a 
Report to that Board to the effect that the 
Ordnance Map of Ireland does not correctly 
show the boundary line seaward between 
the estates of Lord Ventry and Robert 
Conway Hickson, Esq.; and whether, in 
case he has so reported, his Report has been 
supported by any and what judicial autho- 
rity ; and, in that event, whether the at- 
tention of the Government has been called 
to the matter with a view to a supple- 
mental revision and correction of the Irish 
Ordnance Map? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, 
that Mr. O'Dowd reported to the Board of 
Trade that this boundary line between the 
two estates was incorrect by forty perches, 
and his decision was confirmed by Master 
Fitzgibbon, to whom the question had been 
referred by agreement, after a very large 
body of evidence had been taken. This 
threw no discredit on the accuracy of the 
measurements of the surveyors, the deline- 
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ation of the boundary having been depen- 
dent on information conveyed to them on 
the spot. An Ordnance Map could not, of 
course, be accepted as unimpeachable evi- 
dence of boundary in cases where no fence 
or visible line existed. The Report had 
been sent to the local Receiver of Wreck, 
with a view to the erection of a visible 
mark, which would prevent mistakes in 
future, and when that had been done it 
would be notified to the Ordnance Survey 
Department. , 


IRELAND—ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the recent 
operations of the Irish Board of Works at 
the Royal Irish Academy; and, if it be 
true that the new heating apparatus put 
into the Academy by the same Board of 
Works is so dangerous and defective that 
the two Insurance Offices in which the 
structure was previously insured have re- 
fused to continue the insurance as before ? 

Tue Eant or MAYO, in reply, said, the 
Irish Government was not responsible for 
the proceedings of the Irish Board of 
Works, which was under the control of the 


Treasury ; however, he had made inquiry 
as to the matter in question. The heating 
apparatus referred to was not a new one, 
but its position had been altered. The 
Insurance Companies had objected to the 
mode of supplying the water, and it was 


about to be remedied. He believed that 
the attention of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
called to the mode in which their works 
have been completed, and that a careful 
inquiry would be made. 


IRELAND—LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished also to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he 
will order to be prepared as far as possible, 
together with the Agricultural Statistics 
of Ireland, a Return of the number and 
terms of years of Leases in Ireland, dis- 
tinguishing Agricultural from Building 
Leases, and arranging the Agricultural 
Leases under the same heads as Agricul- 
tural Holdings? 

Tue Eart or MAYO: This is a Ques- 
tion, Sir, which relates to a matter of con- 
siderable importance—that is, whether ac- 
curate information can be obtained in Ire- 
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land as to the quantity of land which is 
held under lease in that country. My at- 
tention was called to this matter by a 
resolution passed last October at a meet- 
ing of the Cork Farmers’ Club, to the 
effect that it would be very desirable some 
information should be obtained on the sub- 
ject. I have made several communications 
to the Registrar General and other persons, 
and I find that there will be very great 
difficulty in procuring the information 
asked for. I am afraid that the machinery 
by which agricultural statistics in Ireland 
are obtained would not be available, and I 
can easily understand that individual te- 
nants would have an objection to state to 
official persons the precise tenure by which 
they hold their land. I will, however, 
make further inquiries, and if the informa- 
tion can be obtained without interfering 
with existing machinery, or endangering 
the collection of agricultural statistics, it 
shall be furnished. 


ARMY—CAVALRY ENLISTMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If any provision has been or will be 
made for the unlimited service men of 
Cavalry Regiments or for limited ser- 
vice men who re-engaged prior to the 
Re-engagement Act (1867), whether they 
will still have to complete twenty-four 
years of service, or will they receive the 
benefit of the Re-engagement Act (1867), 
and become entitled to pension and dis- 
charge at the expiration of twenty-one 
years’ service ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the concession would cost £90,000, and 
the military administration was already so 
expensive that he was obliged to decline 
making any further addition to it. 


POOR LAW—BETHNAL GREEN 
HOUSE.—QUESTION, 

Mr. SHERRIFF said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed to an inquiry before the 
Coroner for Middlesex on the 5th instant, 
by which it appears that a man, appa- 
rently a mechanic, had been taken out of 
the Regent’s Canal by the lock keeper and, 
whilst the body was still warm, had been 
carried to the Bethnal Green Workhouse 
and refused admission by the officers of 
that establishment on the ground that the 
body was not accompanied by a policeman, 
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a whole hour having been occupied in pro- 
curing the authority necessary to satisfy 
them ; that the Coroner, after hearing the 
evidence and the explanation given by the 
workhouse authorities, gave his opinion 
‘That it was possible the poor man’s life might 
have been saved if he had been at once admitted 
into the workhouse and attended to, and that the 
way he had been treated was cruel,” 
and that the finding of the jury was 
accompanied by the following remark :— 


“ That the said jurors consider the refusal at 
the Bethnal Green Workhouse to receive the body 
while still warm was inhuman.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had made inquiries, but could not find at 
the Home Office any information about an 
inquest at which a jury had attributed the 
death of a man taken out of the Regent’s 
Canal, to the refusal of the authorities at 
this workhouse to admit him. Probably 
the matter had been represented to the 
Poor Law Board. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
attention of the Poor Law Board had been 
directed to the case of the recent alleged 
refusal to receive into the workhouse the 
body of a mechanic, and Mr. Corbett, one 
of the metropolitan Poor Law Inspectors, 
had attended at Bethnal Green Workhouse, 
and made minute inquiries into all the 
circumstances of the case. The informa- 
tion thus collected differed in some im- 
portant particulars from the account pub- 
lished in the newspapers. For instance, 
it was denied that the body when taken 
into the workhouse was warm, though it 
was so when taken out of the water; and 
it was also denied, on the part of the 
workhouse authorities, that there was any 
refusal to receive the body. The principal 
officers were absent at the time, and the 
person in charge was the superintendent 
of labour, and it was a question now 
before the Poor Law Board whether that 
person was liable to censure or punishment 
for the course he had taken. The matter 
was still under consideration, and careful 
attention would be paid to it. 


METROPOLIS—BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther the works to be undertaken on the 
Piccadilly side of the Burlington House 
site have been stopped on account of an 
alleged interference with the lights of the 
Albany ; and whether, if this be the case, 
the Royal Academy will be able to com- 
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plete the building which they have com- 
menced, so as to hold their annual Exhibi- 
tion in it next year ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it was true that the works to be un- 
dertaken on the Piccadilly side of Burling- 
ton House had been stopped on account of 
an alleged interference with the lights of 
the Albany. He hoped, however, that 
before long the negotiations which had 
been commenced with the view of meeting 
those difficulties would be completed ; but 
he could not undertake to say that Bur- 
lington House would be ready for the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in May 
1869. 


SPAIN—THE “ TORNADO.”—QUESTION, 


Mr. Atpexman LUSK said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether, having regard to 
the statements laid on the table of the 
House, showing that the Tornado was re- 
gularly cleared by the Customs at the Port 
of Leith, and was seized on the high seas 
by the Spanish authorities, and that Cap- 
tain Collier, commander, thereby lost all 
his private papers and effects, and has been 
kept in suspense and anxiety for eighteen 
months, half of that time a prisoner in 
Spain, “and is absolutely ruined and now 
almost destitute,” through the action of 
the Government of that country, he in- 
tends to move in any way to obtain re- 
dress for a British subject who has been 
thus dealt with by a Foreign Power; and, 
if any and what steps are being taken for 
the liberation cf John M‘Pherson, one of 
the crew of the said vessel, who is still a 
captive in Spain and detained there with- 
out apparent hope of relief ? 

Lorpv STANLEY said, in reply, that if 
the hon. Member would refer to the Papers 
which had been laid before Parliament 
within the last few days, he would find 
a full account of all the steps which had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the case of the Zornado. They had 
pressed on the Spanish Government the 
necessity of a speedy settlement, and the 
answer of that Government would be found 
at page 25 of the blue book. As to whe- 
ther Captain Collier was entitled to redress 
would depend on the result of the pro- 
ceedings. M‘Pherson’s release had been 
asked for on the ground of his long de- 
tention; but there had not been as yet time 
to receive an answer. 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND—PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he will promise that the Government will 
not advise Her Majesty to grant a charter 
to the proposed Catholic University in Ire- 
land until Parliament has had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its approval or dis- 
approval of the scheme, by either granting 
or refusing the public money which it is 
stated the establishment of such an Uni- 
versity will require ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO replied, that the 
desire of the Government was to act in 
concert with Parliament in this question, 
and they would take care before any final 
steps were taken in the matter to give 
the House by some means the oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on the 
subject. He would avail himself of this 
opportunity to correct an erroneous im- 
pression which appeared to have been 
formed in respect to the statement he made 
the other night. It seemed generally sup- 
posed that he said that the institution the 
Government proposed to found in Dublin 
did not resemble any institution in the 
United Kingdom. What he had said was 
exactly the reverse. It was that the 
charter proposed did resemble, to a certain 
extent, the charters given to similar insti- 
tutions in the United Kingdom; but the 
institution they proposed bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the Roman Catholic 
University now existing in Dublin. 


ARMY—REPORT OF ORDNANCE SELECT 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If he has any objection to lay upon the 
table of the House the Report of “ Ord- 
nance Select Committee” upon Coiled 
wrought-iron inner tubes for Ordnance? 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in reply, 
that he had no objection to lay upon the 
table of the House the Report asked for 
by the hon. Member. 


ARMY—THE “GIBRALTAR SHIELD.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, When 
the Report upon the Experiments to test 
— ee Shield will be laid upon the 
table 
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Spain and 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, said, 
the Report of the experiments upon the 
Gibraltar Shield had been delayed by the 
lithographing of the illustrations; but he 
hoped to lay it on the table in a few 
days. 


THE IRISH CHURCH COMMISSIONERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
he rose to ask the hon. Member for Here- 
ford, If he can inform the House what 
progress, if any, has been made in the in- 
quiries directed to be instituted by tine 
Irish Church Commissioners, whether any 
Chairman has been appointed by them, 
and how soon they are likely to be pre- 
pared to present their Report? He like- 
wise wished to remark that, in the course 
of last Session, it was announced by the 
Government that a Commission would be 
issued to inquire into the state of the 
Irish Church. If he was rightly informed, 
that Commission was not issued until three 
months after that announcement, and did 
not come into existence until the 30th of 
October, 1867. There were two Members 
of that House on that Commission, and 
he naturally addressed himself to the hon. 
Member for Hereford (Mr. Clive); and he 
therefore wished to know what progress 
the Commission had made—how often the 
Commissioners had met for the discharge 
of business—and such other particulars as 
his hon. Friend could supply ? 

Mr. CLIVE replied, that the Commis- 
sion was issued on the 30th of October 
last year, and the Commissioners were ap- 
pointed on the 2nd of November. On 
the 6th of November the first meeting was 
held in Dublin, and another meeting was 
held on the 6th of December in London. 
At these two meetings sub-Committees 
were appointed, and queries were circu- 
lated, to which a great many replies had 
been received, and others were arriving 
every day. Another meeting was ap- 
pointed for Monday next. At the meeting 
on the 6th of December no Chairman was 
appointed, but Earl Stanhope was named 
for that office, and though he did not at 
the time accede to the request to take the 
chair, he (Mr. Clive) believed the noble 
Earl had since accepted the office. The 
Report might be expected in the course of 
two or three months. He was not aware 


that there was any further information he 
could give. 
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SPAIN AND CHILE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WEGUELIN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a Convention has been 
concluded between the British Government 
and the Ministers of Spain and of Chile, 
in virtue of which vessels of war built 
and equipped in this country will be per- 
mitted to sail from the ports of the United 
Kingdom; whether the Minister of the 
Republic of Peru, which is at war with 
Spain, has protested against this arrange- 
ment ; and whether, notwithstanding this 
protest, licenses have been issued to per- 
mit the sailing of certain vessels of war 
now lying ready for sea in British Ports ; 
and, whether the Government will lay the 
Convention, if it exist, upon the table of 
the House, or declare the reasons why it 
has departed in this instance from the 
rules of neutrality hitherto observed to- 
wards belligerents ? 

Lorv STANLEY: Sir, no such Con- 
vention has been concluded as that re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. What has taken place is this. For 
several years, as the House is well aware, 
Spain has been at war with Chile and 
Peru, those two States acting together in 
close alliance. But for a long time past 
—I think for the last two years—no act 
of hostility has been committed on either 
side ; in fact the war appears to have de 
Facto ceased, although no terms have been 
come to, and therefore peace has not been 
proclaimed. Under these circumstances, 
the Spanish and Chilean Ministers made a 
joint application to the Foreign Office that 
their Governments might be allowed to 
remove certain vessels of war on each side, 
which, according to the general law, had 
been detained in English ports since the 
war broke out. I regarded this request 
as practically equivalent to a cessation of 
hostilities ; and after reference to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, who saw no objec- 
tion to the course we proposed to pursue, 
licenses were issued for those vessels to be 
removed upon certain conditions, one of 
those conditions being that they should be 
bound to proceed direct to the port to 
which they belonged, neither attacking 
nor being attacked on the voyage. We 
certainly understood from both parties 
that the Peruvian Government, which, as 
I have stated, has throughout this war 
made common cause with Chile, was a 
consenting party to this arrangement. No 
objection was taken on the part of the 
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Peruvian Government till after the licenses 
had been issued. Afterwards I received, 
much to my surprise, a protest from the 
Peruvian Minister, to which, unfortu- 
nately, the only answer I could give was, 
that if he had intended to object to the 
transaction he ought to have made his ap- 
plication at an earlier period. I looked 
upon the request as, in fact, indicating the 
termination of the war. But even on the 
utterly improbable assumption that war 
might break out again, no injury will have 
been done to either party, seeing that the 
vessels released to each will balance or 
neutralize one another. I do not admit, 
therefore, that there has been any depar- 
ture from the rules of neutrality, which it 
has been our wish and object to enforce 
throughout. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [10th March], 

“ That this House will immediately resolve itself 
into a Committee, with the view of taking into 
consideration the condition and circumstances of 
Ireland,” —(Mr. Maguire,) 

And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*before the consideration by this House of con- 
stitutional changes in the laws and institutions of 
Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire 
into the causes of alleged discontent, and the best 
mode of remedying the same,”’—(Sir Frederick 
Heygate,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HORSMAN said: Sir, it is, no 
doubt, a relief and satisfaction to the House 
to have been at last made acquainted with 
the Irish policy of the Government; but 
I am sorry I cannot congratulate the 
House on the brilliancy of the prospect set 
before it. The noble Lord (the Earl of 
Mayo) had to explain to us the principles 
and policy of the Cabinet on the three 
great questions of the day—the Church, 
the land, and education; and he did ex- 
plain them most clearly and most candidly. 
On the Church, their policy is a policy of 
inaction; on the land, it is still to be the 
subject of a solemn inquiry—that is, it is a 


Lord Stanley 
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policy of procrastination ; on education, it 
is a policy of retrogression. But, in case 
the House should be disappointed with the 
meagre diet set before us, the noble Lord 
has some comfort for us. Although the 
Government are doing very little, they 
are inquiring a great deal. They began 
by issuing a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
on Irish Railways; they follow that by a 
Commission of Inquiry into the Church ; 
that, again, by a Commission of Inquiry 
into Education ; and now, again, the noble 
Lord tells us that he has another agreeable 
surprise in store for us, which is a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the Land. In 
fact, the whole of Ireland is put under 
Commission: and—as a friend of the Go- 
vernment remarked to me the other night 
on leaving the House—if the Government 
were to go one step further and put them- 
selves in Commission, and adjourn Parlia- 
ment until the whole of these Commissions 
had reported, the prospects of legislation 
would not be much worse than they are at 
present, and the time of hon. Members 
would be more agreeably and not less pro- 
fitably employed. Such is the policy of 
the Government. Four Commissions of 
Inquiry, and legislation to follow on 
their Report. There is, to be sure, a Re- 
form Bill, as to which the Government 
have shown very great reluctance to let 
the House see it. There is to be a re-in- 
troduction of the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill of last year. But that exhausts all 
the remedial measures of the Government. 
Such are the measures by which they are 
to meet the religious, the political, and the 
social difficulties of Ireland. Do they con- 
stitute a policy? You may, if you please, 
by a figure of speech and a stretch of cour- 
tesy, dignify them with the title of a policy; 
but can the most microscopic eye detect 
the smallest semblance of principle? There 
are three questions—and three only—on 
which all men’s minds have been intent, 
to which the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork was devoted, and as to which 
we wished or cared for any explanation 
from the Government. Upon the first of 
these—the Church—they do nothing; on 
the second—the land—they do next to no- 
thing; and on the third question—educa- 
tion—I wish I could say they did nothing 
—I wish I could say they did little—they 
undo what the wisdom of Parliament has 
been doing for the last thirty years. This 
part of the noble Lord’s speech is pregnant 
with very serious matter. No one will 
have gathered from the speech of the noble 
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Lord either the character or the extent of 
the change involved in the grant of a 
charter to the Catholic University. It is 
a proceeding eminently characteristic of 
a Government with a policy based on no 
principle. I can imagine a discussion of 
the Cabinet, or of a Committee of the Ca- 
binet, on this point. I can imagine their 
saying, ‘‘We must do something this Ses- 
sion to conciliate the Irish Members. We 
must have something positive and imme- 
diate. They won’t be altogether put off 
with prophecies. We must give them 
an instalment of something real. But 
how to begin? We cannot begin with 
the Church ; our party won’t stand that. 
They will stand a great deal, but they 
won’t stand that—-at least, not yet. We 
cannot deal with the land question, our 
Irish supporters are too strong and too 
impracticable ; we cannot openly subvert 
the system of national education—Parlia- 
ment is too well-informed and too vigilant; 
but the grant of a charter to a Roman 
Catholic University : no one knows much 
about that; the subject has not been debated 
in Parliament; it has not been discussed 
by the press; and only Roman Catholic 
Members and their Bishops know what 
it really means ; and therefore, by grant- 
ing such a charter, we may at the 
minimum of risk secure the maximum 
of support from the Irish Members.” But 
why has not this question of granting 
a charter to a Roman Catholic University 
been discussed in Parliament? It is be- 
cause every previous Minister has set his 
face so promptly and resolutely against it 
that it never took the form of a practical 
proposal. Every Government for the last 
fifteen years has been sounded upon the 
point, and not one has dared to entertain it. 
Even the last Cabinet, which was prepared 
to go as far as any Cabinet in making con- 
cessions upon this point, and which did 
carry concession to what some of us thought 
an imprudent length, could not face this 
proposal of granting a charter to the Roman 
Catholic University. When the question 
of Irish education was under considera- 
tion twelve years ago, this proposal did not 
admit of an hour’s consideration as a prac- 
tical one; it was felt to be an impossi- 
bility—because every person was aware 
that the Catholic University was founded, 
by command of the Pope, avowedly and 
ostentatiously for the destruction of the 
Queen’s Colleges. It was a declaration of 
war against that liberal and national sys- 
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most popular Parliaments had endeavoured 
to identify the material improvement of 
Ireland, with its mental and moral growth ; 
and it was in direct and avowed hostility 
to that system, that this Catholic Univer- 
sity was founded for the propagation of 
Ultramontane doctrines in politics and re- 
ligion. It had escaped notice, because it 
had never come before Parliament in its 
official capacity ; but I should like to know 
what would be the result if it were pro- 
posed to the taxpayers of England—to the 
Protestant Church and the Nonconforming 
bodies—to endow another Catholic insti- 
tution, and one called into existence ex- 
pressly to unfurl the banner of intolerance 
against religious freedom and the national 
system. Many of us must have a painful 
and vivid recollection of the Maynooth cry. 
We recollect the spirit aroused in 1851, at 
the time of what was called the Papal 
aggression. I repeat, that no Minister has 
ever been bold enough to ally himself by 
endowment with an aggression on the 
liberties of religious education that was so 
calculated to arouse the dormant furies of 
fanaticism. Lord Palmerston was not bold 
enough to attempt to conciliate Irish sup- 
port by such a proposition, nor was Lord 
Russell, nor the Earl of Eglinton, nor the 
Earl of Derby ; but the present occupants 
of the Treasury Bench, bolder than all 
their predecessors, undeterred by their 
fears, unrestrained by their scruples, reck- 
less of all consequences, signalize the 
commencement of their Administration by 
proposing this concession—a concession 
which tends to subvert the policy which 
every patriotic Minister has had at heart, 
and to overthrow that system of education 
which was England’s best gift to Ireland, 
made by that very statesman upon whom 
the right hon. Gentleman pronounced so 
glowing a eulogium the other night. It 
was the Earl of Derby who, when Lord 
Stanley, accomplished that, the brightest 
act associated with his name, and it is 
upon that system of National education es- 
tablished by Lord Derby in 1831 that, by 
a singular destiny, as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) 
would phrase it, his political heir and 
successor inflicts such a foul stab in 1868. 
The speech of the noble Lord (the Earl of 
Mayo) has given to the House very little idea 
of the extent of the change which the pro- 
posed plan would effect. Indeed, the noble 
Lord, in his endeavour to reconcile the 
gift of this charter with fidelity to the 
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perform that he appeared to me to with- 
hold rather than to impart information to 
the House upon the question. I will, 
however, show the House what is exactly 
the state of things now in Ireland, and 
what would be the consequences if this 
proposal were carried into effect. In the 
early part of the century education in the 
schools of Ireland was of a wretched 
character ; it was, indeed, worse than 
none—for while the mind of the pupil was 
not instructed, it was inflamed with reli- 
gious animosity and with sedition. In 
1831, however, the Government of Lord 
Grey, in which Mr. Stanley was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, established the pre- 
sent national system, upon the principle 
of united secular and separate religious 
instruction. The system was met by hosti- 
lity both from the Protestant clergy and 
the Roman Catholic priests, who did all 
they could to destroy it. It was, however, 
accepted by the laity in Ireland in a very 
different spirit. They welcomed it with 
gratitude. The more the clergy and the 
priests declared against the schools the 
more did the children of the laity swarm 
to them ; and the result of this remarkable 
insurrection of the laity of both religions 
against their spiritual teachers was the com- 
plete overthrow of the sacerdotal power, 
and the signal triumph of the national sys- 
tem. The results now presented to us are 
such as may appear incredible to the House. 
There are now no less than three-fourths of 
the Irish children of all denominations re- 
ceiving their education in these National 
schools. I have here the Report of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland 
for the year 1866, which gives the number 
of children who have attended these 
schools since their establishment in 1831. 
The number of the children who attended 
in 1833, was 107,000; in 1838, 169,000; 
in 1843, 355,000 ; in 1848, 507,000; in 
18538, 550,000; in 1858, 803,000; in 
1863, 840,000; in 1866, 910,000, and 
the number is still increasing. These 
numbers show that there is a steady ave- 
rage increase of 27,000 per annum, and 
that no less than 3,500,000 of the children 
of Irish poor have been educated in these 
schools since 1833. If all this was done 
in spite of ecclesiastical opposition, what 
would have been the result had the clergy 
of both denominations been friendly to the 
schools? I appeal to the House whether 
it is not a better proof of the feeling of the 
laity with regard to these schools that 75 


per cent of the Irish children should have \ 
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attended them in spite of the denunciations 
of the sacerdotal opposition which they met 
with, than if the whole 100 per cent of 
the children had attended with the appro- 
bation of the clergy. But these figures, 
although remarkable, give us a very im- 
perfect view of the good that the system is 
working. The analysed Returns show that 
the system is equally popular with all de- 
nominations. In Ulster, for example, where 
according to the Census Return the Pro- 
testants and Catholics are equal in num- 
ber, it appears that half the children at- 
tending the schools are Roman Catholic 
and half Protestant; and in the same man- 
ner in all the other Provinces we find that 
the relative number of Catholic and Pro- 
testant children attending the schools are 
in the same proportion as the Census popu- 
lation. But it is an important fact that all 
this is mixed education—that is, as much 
so as the relative proportions of the popu- 
lation and their distribution admits. There 
are districts where there are no Roman Ca- 
tholics, and others where there are no 
Protestants ; and in those, of course, there 
cannot be mixed scholars; and as in Ire- 
land, as a whole, the Protestants are in a 
small minority, schools can only be mixed 
until the smaller population of Protestants 
is exhausted; but that the attempt to 
make it a mixed system has been as suc- 
cessful as, in the circumstances, was pos- 
sible, is proved by the fact, that of the 
171,000 Protestant children at these schools 
no less than 89 per cent are receiving edu- 
cation in mixed schools, and as there are 
parts of Ulster where there are no Roman 
Catholics, it is evident that a percentage 
of Protestant children—and eleven is not 
a large percentage—must be attending 
schools where mixed education cannot be 
given. These, then, are the facts; three- 
fourths of the poor of Ireland are being 
educated in mixed schools, and the relative 
numbers of Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics are in the same proportion as the whole 
population. But then comes the crowning 
fact— that in these schools the children of 
the two creeds mingle together—they read 
off the same book—they play at the same 
games—they are companions at an age 
when the affections are lively and hearts 
are warm—they form early friendships that 
imbue their whole after life—and, strangest 
of all, the parents of these children—them- 
selves brought up to hate and shun those 
of another creed, and to war on them from 
the cradle to the grave, encourage their 
children to form these ties, as if to save 
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them from the curse with which they 
were themselves afflicted.. Now, these 
results show that we ought to hold fast 
by the non-sectarian system of education 
in Ireland, and to resist to the utmost 
any attempt whatever to subvert or destroy 
its character. The laity of Ireland have 
stood by it well, and it is our duty to 
stand by them; but if we allow the oppo- 
nents of the system to get in the thin end 
of the wedge, or to effect in the smallest 
degree a breach in the present University 
system, depend upon it they will improve 
their advantage, they will break up the 
colleges, denationalize the schools, and 
undo the work of years—the best work that 
has ever been done by us in Ireland. The 
establishment of these schools in 1831 was 
followed up in 1844 by the establishment of 
the Queen’s Colleges, and in 1845 by the 
establishment of the Queen’s University — 
all as an extension of the same system and 
principle. Now, this brings me tothe change 
proposed by the Government. The noble 
Lord said the other evening that there were 
a large number of persons to whom the sys- 
tem adopted in the Universities was not 
acceptable, and that therefore they de- 
clined to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which it afforded. Did the noble 
Lord mean to say—as has been asserted 
elsewhere as a plea for the establishment 
of a Catholic University—that this arises 
from any conscientious objection enter- 
tained by the Roman Catholic laity? I 
did not understand the noble Lord to say 
that, and I am glad that he does not en- 
dorse the statement—because what is the 
fact? I have told you that the Roman 
Catholic laity, in spite of ecclesiastical op- 
position, maintain this system in the 
schools. [Cries of “No, no!”| Now, 
Sir, it is a fact of which I think the 
House is generally aware, although the 
noble Lord did not allude to it the other 
evening, that these Colleges were founded 
at the request of the laity. The movement 
in favour of these Colleges originated en- 
tirely with the Roman Catholic laity in 
Ireland. The first proposal made in this 
House was made by a Roman Catholic 
Member (Mr. Wyse). A Committee was 
appointed, and upon the Report of that 
Committee Sir Robert Peel introduced his 
measure in 1844, and its introduction was 
preceded by meetings in the great towns 
and cities in Ireland—in Cork, Limerick, 
and Galway—and by memorials to the 
Lord Lieutenant and to the Crown for the 
establishment of a system of united edu- 
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cation in those towns. It was a move- 
ment on the part of the Roman Catholic 
laity, although the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy participated in it. When it was 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel in this 
House it was supported by the Roman 
Catholic Members, and by none more 
warmly than Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Sheil. There were discussions in this 
House, and in the division I believe every 
Roman Catholic Member voted in favour 
of the Government. 

Loxv JOHN MANNERS was under- 
stood to say that this was not the case, in- 
asmuch as Mr, Wyse had voted against 
the Government. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Mr. Wyse, to whom 
Sir James Graham paid a tribute for his 
services to Education similar to that paid 
by Sir Robert Peel to Mr. Cobden upon the 
Corn Laws, moved, it is true, the Amend- 
ment to which the noble Lord alludes, which 
had reference to certain rules with refer- 
ence to the imparting of religious instruc- 
tion. There was a contention between 
the Roman Catholic Bishops and the Go- 
vernment as to the admission of these 
rules; but the Government would not give 
way, and on this occasion Mr. Wyse and 
Mr. O’Connell voted together. When the 
Bill, however, was passed, these rules 
underwent a modification, and not only 
were those Gentlemen satisfied, but Dr. 
Murray, the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
Dr. Crolly, the Roman Catholic Primate, 
both attended a meeting at Dublin, and 
said that these rules were now right, and 
must be accepted, and Dr. Murray allowed 
his name to be placed in the Senate, and 
became an active member of that body. I 
think the noble Lord will admit that my 
explanation of the division is correct. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that he 
referred to another occasion altogether. 

Mr. HORSMAN: This, then, is the 
fact with regard to these Colleges. They 
were originally demanded by the Catholic 
laity ; they were launched with the assist- 
ance, the countenance, and the active co- 
operation of the Catholic hierarchy; they 
had been asked for by public meetings, 
some of which were presided over by 
Catholic mayors; and they were received 
by the Catholic laity and hierarchy, most 
gratefully, and in the sanguine hope that 
they were to prove successful. I do not 


want to dwell upon the causes which 
led to a complete change when Dr. 
Cullen was sent over from Rome; but it 
is a known fact that he came over with 
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the avowed intention of destroying these 
Colleges. They were disapproved by the 
Pope, and Dr. Cullen was appointed in an 
irregular manner. [Sir Gzorcz Bowyer : 
No, no!} The hon. Baronet must be aware 
that Dr. Cullen was specially appointed by 
the Pope; that he was not dignissimus of 
those whose names were submitted for 
election; and that this was in entire vio- 
lation of the customary practice by which 
the election of Roman Catholic Bishops is 
regulated. [Sir Georcze Bowyer: It was 
not irregular. | It might not be altogether 
unprecedented ; but it was contrary to cus- 
tom. Well, Sir, the instant Dr. Cullen came 
over to Ireland he convoked the Synod of 
Thurles. He submitted a resolution con- 
demning those Colleges ; but so popular 
were they that the resolution was only 
carried in a conclave of Roman Catholic 
Bishops by a majority of one vote. On 
that their condemnation was immediately | 
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their ban the whole Catholic laity would 
rush to these Colleges willingly, grate- 
fully, and joyfully. They feel that it is 
a great grievance that their children can- 
not receive the education of the Colleges, 
and, though they will not go to the Col- 
leges under the present state of things, 
they will not go to the rival University. 
They regard it as a grievance to them ; 
but is it not a grievance to us to have this 
interference with the policy by which the 
State has endeavoured to conciliate a large 
portion of the Catholic people? It is very 
hard to have to bear this interference from 
abroad with our domestic policy; but I 
must say I think there is one thing still 
harder to bear, and that is that an English 
Ministry should be found so wanting in their 
self-respect and so ignorant or forgetful of 
the true feeling of the country as to come 
forward and ask us to confer the favour 
of the Crown upon this intesference—this 
attack on our institutions—and to dignify 








proclaimed and this rival Catholic Univer- | 
sity was established, and such were the| it with a charter and enrich it by an en- 
desperate measures resorted to by Dr.| dowment. Well, Sir, when I pass from 
Cullen to destroy the one institution and | the subject of education to the other parts 
promote the other that his bishops actu- | of the speech of the noble Lord, I cannot 
ally refused the sacrament of the Church | help saying that during the whole of my 
4 ~e- < the gig Monger yee | aera cam as ho ee sey : 

ese Colleges. as been sai at | speech from a Minister of the Crown tha 
et oe Bok Fg vale rr = , ibe — ore ry = gy 

at the noble Lord the Secretary for Ire-' disappointment arising from no fault o 
land has refused to endorse that statement. | the noble Lord, for he had a cruel task 
It would, indeed, have been no great| imposed upon him. His Colleagues had 
wonder if they had been a failure, con-! been vaunting for weeks past their Irish 
sidering not only that the Roman Catholic | policy—they were burning to bring it out, 
hierarchy denounced them, but resorted | and to surprise the world with it; but 
also to the refusal of the sacrament to their! when the noble Lord got up to explain 
a nme ea yep eye aod +p policy it ne a ge to 

ing a failure it would be easy to show| be seen, he could not find it. He was 
that they have not only held their ground, | very busy with his box; but it was not 
but have gained ground in spite of all the| there. He fumbled among his papers; it 
fulminations of the Roman Catholic hier-| was not there. He turned and looked in- 
archy ; and this is sufficient proof that quiringly into the face of the Prime Mi- 
they would have been overflowing if they | nister; it was not there. And so, with 
had been let alone. And it is a remarkable | admirable presence of mind and ingenuity, 
Fo ao ee bare — pone * for pg 3 give om the highest a 

e Irish priesthood has been brought to'as the Government were going to do 
drive the young men out of the Colleges| nothing, the noble Lord regaled us with 
into the Catholic University, there are more | three hours of statistics to show us that 
Catholic students in the University that is | Ireland was so prosperous that there was 
under excommunication than in its rival | nothing to be done. But the noble Lord 
that is blessed. That is the history of the forgets one fact which blows all his sta- 
Colleges and of this University. There is on | tistics to the winds, and that is that the 
the part of the Catholic laity no conscien- Constitution at the present moment is sus- 
tious objection to the teaching in these | pended in Ireland. It has been suspended 
Colleges. Their conscientious objection is! by the present Parliament five times in 


to resorting to them in the teeth of the | two years; it has been suspended upwards 
injunctions of their priests; but if the of thirty times in the course of this cen- 
Catholic hierarchy would but withdraw 
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| tury ; and although the continuance of that 
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Act is only asked for twelve months, we 
have not heard a single word from any 
Minister which can give us the shadow of 
a security that the extension of the Act 
will not be again demanded of us at the 
end of twelve months, and with as little 
option to us about renewing it as we 
have had now. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire) asks the Government 
this plain and practical question—*‘ What 
do you propose to do to terminate this 
rule, which has its foundation on fear 
and force, and substitute for it a govern- 
ment founded on the willing obedience of 
the people ?” and the noble Lord, answers 
“Nothing.” Sir, I am sorry for that an- 
swer. I believe no Government ever had 
a better opportunity of dealing with the 
whole Irish question; never was Parlia- 
ment more impressed with the sense of 
responsibility which the position entails 
upon it; never were parties more united 
in an anxious desire cordially to co-operate 
with the Government in passing healing 
measures and inaugurating a new and ge- 
nerous policy; and never, I must say, did 
a Government show itself more blind to the 
realities of a great question, or more uncon- 
scious of the responsibilities and duties of 
its office. The question which the hon. 
Member for Cork addressed to the Govern- 
ment as to the substitution of a policy of 
conciliation for coercion, is one which has 
baffled the wisdom of generations of Eng- 
lish statesmen, and if a Ministry of our 
time were to succeed where those who 
have gone before have failed, it would be 
only by getting out of the old ruts—by 
turning back to the point where others have 
gone astray, and, reviewing the past po- 
licy of England with all its effects, gain- 
ing more accurate knowledge of the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland—ascertaining the 
causes of that condition, and then applying 
the proper remedy. What, then, surprises 
me is that the Government, as it appears 
to me, have never set themselves to as- 
certain what is the real condition of Ire- 
land. Everyone who is not on the Trea- 
sury Bench knows that poverty and dis- 
affection are the. pervading characteristics 
of a greater part of Ireland, and that to 
England such a state of things is very 
discreditable. It is no satisfaction to me 
to be told by the noble Lord that things 
are not as bad as they seem; that the 
material condition of the country is im- 
proving, wages are rising, and the sale of 
beer and spirits is increasing. Everyone 
who will turn to the record of our Parlia- 
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mentary debates will see that these have 
been the stereotyped phrases of the day, 
which Ministers have used to reconcile us 
to a suspension of the law. They have told 
us that “the disaffection is not as wide- 
spread as it appears; there are signs of 
great improvement ; all that is wanted is 
time and patience, and if agitators and 
quacks will but let well alone, Ireland is 
slowly but surely passing into a new state 
of existence.’’ And this new state of exist- 
ence is so beatific that it all turns out to be a 
vision, and in twelve months there is a fur- 
ther suspension of the law. The present 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is the 
longest that any of us remember. It was 
the first act of the late Government; it has 
survived the Government which introduced 
it, and will probably survive the Parlia- 
ment which authorized it. Those poli- 
ticians who take such a cheerful view of 
the case always base it upon the pre- 
sumption that Irish disaffection is the result 
of material and physical causes. But we 
ought by this time to know that such is 
not the case. The hon. Member for Cork 
told us truly, however unpalatably, that 
the disease of Ireland was not on the 
surface, but in the heart. He told us 
that it lay in the sense of wrong, in 
the sense of injustice which rankled in 
their breasts, bred and fostered by the tra- 
ditions of cruelty which have been handed 
down from father to son, from family to 
family, and disseminated through the land 
from province to province, wide-extending 
and ever increasing, until the memory of 
it is instilled into the very life-blood of the 
peasantry. Now the noble Lord congratu- 
lated us the other night on the presump- 
tion that Fenianism was of foreign origin, 
and he told us that of the 1,100 men who 
had been arrested as Fenians only twenty- 
four were cultivators of the soil. Did he 
mean to imply that in the southern districts 
of Ireland—the agricultural districts—the 
well-affected and loyal are to the disaffected 
and disloyal in the proportion of forty to 
one? If he means that, we ask at once 
why have you no special constables there 
and no Volunteers; how is it that when a 
crime is committed the criminal is spirited 
away and the police are baffled? But the 
noble Lord contradicted his own statement, 
for having told us that all the upper and 
richer classes were against the Fenian 
movement ; that ‘‘no landed proprietor, no 
rich merchant, none of the clergy, none of 
the people of the highest education were 
to be found in its ranks,” he went on— 
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“ There are certain conductors of a portion of 
the Irish Press who may be said to represent the 
feelings of the Fenians, but they are very inferior 
to the writers who supported former movements 
of a rebellious nature. When you descend in the 
social scale and come to the small occupiers of the 
land, you find a considerable number of that class 
who may be said to sympathize with the move- 
ment, though they have taken no active part in 
it. Descending still lower, to the uneducated la- 
bourers, to what in Ireland are called ‘ farmers’ 
boys,’ and to the mechanics in towns, you find 
this organization widely spread. I am sorry to 
say that in some of the large towns in the South 
of Ireland you find the mass of the people of that 
class deeply tainted with Fenianism, and perfectly 
ready to sympathize with it to any extent.” 


Here you have a portion of the Press, the 
farmers having small holdings, the “ farm- 
ers’ boys,” the mechanics, and the masses 
in large towns in the South of Ireland, 
and what is the conclusion to which the 
Government have come? The noble Lord 
says— 

“That being the case, I think the House will 

agree with me, looking broadly at the matter, 
that there does not exist any real material in Ire- 
land itself for maintaining in active operation this 
Fenian movement.” 
But it appears to me that, even according 
to the noble Lord, nearly all classes in the 
South of Ireland are deeply tainted with 
Fenianism. Then the noble Lord gives 
us his proposed remedy. The real strength 
of the movement, he tells us, is on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and he adds— 

“I believe that could the communication be- 
tween this kingdom and America be cut off for a 
short time, Fenianism would rapidly disappear 
and become extinct for ever.” 


Well, Sir, that is rather a great idea. I 
do not know whether the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary has communicated with 
Mr. Seward with reference to it. 
seem to me to be a new and a ve 
culiar policy to suggest. 


ry pe- 
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Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended ? 
No, Sir, do not let us deceive ourselves, 
The patriotism of the Irish is not the 
patriotism of the same classes in England 
and Scotland. Here patriotism means 
attachment to the soil, and loyalty to the 
Government and the Crown; in Ireland 
patriotism means love of Ireland and not 
love of England; it means too often love 
of Ireland and hatred of England and of its 
Government; and therefore Ireland, instead 
of being a source of strength, a security to 
us in the time of danger, it is often pointed 
at as a source of weakness, and gloated 
over by our enemies as a vulnerable point. 
The condition of Ireland, then, even from 
the noble Lord’s statistics, is not only bad, 
but dangerous; and so the hon. Member 
for Cork asks us to inquire into the causes. 
No,” said an hon. Member last night, 
‘let us have nothing to do with causes— 
we have had enough of them—let us stick 
to present facts and leave history alone.” 
But the hon. Member for Cork has a right 
to insist that it is only by agreeing as to 
causes that we can agree on remedies; and 
this very Fenianism is the result of our 
helplessness and blindness, because we have 
always shut our eyes to causes. And it is 
absolutely necessary that we should in- 
quire into causes in order that by seeing 
and acknowledging our errors in the past 
—feeling the responsibilities we have in- 
curred—and the reparation we are bound 
to make, we may not merely emancipate 
ourselves from the trammels of a hateful 
and baneful policy, but may go further and 
brace ourselves to the remedies which to be 
just must be bold, and to be effective must 
be to some degree exceptional. And there 
is unfortunately no denying, and there is 


fact that the evils of Ireland are caused by 








Lord draws a distinction between Fenians | England’s misgovernment—and all in one 
and Fenian sympathisers; but what is the | way — because from the first England’s rule 
difference? It is this. Fenians are those | of policy has been to ignore differences of 
of whom you hear in the records of the | race, of religion, of circumstances and cha- 


police; Fenian sympathizers are those 


whom you see in the funeral processions ; | 
|men are still bent on ruling her, in con- 


Fenian sympathizers are those who lay 
by when the enterprize is desperate, and 
who swell the numbers of the disaffected 
immediately success attends disloyalty— 
when they have the opportunity, they 


are ready to burst forth, and show that | 


their name is legion. We were told, Sir, 
of the patriotism of the higher classes. | 
No one doubts it; but what of the pa- | 


triotism of the class immediately below ? | 
What of the class to meet whose case the | 
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racter between the two countries, and to 
rule Ireland—as I fear some of our states- 


formity with English laws and customs, 
and feelings, and even prejudices and 
requirements. And as the hon. Member 
for Cork told us, we began with their reli- 
gion. Because England was a Protestant 
nation with a Protestant Church Establish- 
‘ment, we forgot that in England the change 
had been preceded by preaching and con- 
version and that the creed was national. 
We sent into Ireland an Act of Parliament 
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and told them to conform, and when they 
would not conform we put in execution 
the penal Acts. Now, Sir, Mr. Burke said 
there was nothing in the history of. the 
civilized world to compare with the fero- 
cious government of Ireland by England 
under these penal laws, and to this day we 
are reaping the bitter fruits. Are the 
Irish ignorant? asks Sir Henry Parnell. 
Thank their penal laws. Are they poor? 
Thank the penal laws. Are they dis- 
affected? Thank the penal laws. The 
hon. Member for Cork reminded us of 
some of those laws. Education prescribed, 
their worship declared a crime; every 
motive for exertion, every hope, and every 
tie of natural affection legislated against. 
It was impossible that the utmost refine- 
ment of torture could devise a system more 
calculated to accomplish the mental, moral, 
and physical prostration of a people. And 
all this was done in the name of religion 
and of Protestantism—of the religion of 
peace and charity, to which we were con- 
verting the benighted Irish. Did it suc- 
ceed? Did it make them Protestants? Did 
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is it you want to know? Whether the 
Church of Ireland is the Church of the 
minority? Had you such doubt about that 
as to require a Commission of Inquiry to 
set that point at rest? I have no doubt 
that the Commission will give you the 
most precise information as-to the relative 
numbers of Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants in every diocese in Ireland. They 
will tell you that in one parish in 1834 
there were fifteen or sixteen Protestants, 
and that now the number has risen to 
nineteen or twenty. They will tell you 
that in another parish, whereas the pro- 
portion of Catholics to Protestants was ten 
to one, it is now not more than eight or 
seven toone. But the Church of Ireland 
is not to be dealt with like a decayed 
borough by Census returns. It has passed 
beyond the stage of investigation. It is 
no longer a question of figures. It is a 
question not of statistics, but of principle 
—not of figures, but of facts. And this 
broad fact stares you in the face—that 
the Established Church is of one religion, 
and the nation of another. And we ask you 





it make them loyal, peaceful, grateful ? | how you mean to deal with that fact? We 
We know that it did precisely the reverse. | do not ask you what measures you intend 
Was Ireland, or England, or Protestantism | to propose, but we ask you to explain the 
the better for that Church? It is difficult | principle on which you intend to act. Is 
to separate the Church from religion, or |it the old traditional principle of your 
religion from its attributes of divine good- | fathers — the principle of Protestant as- 
ness; but when we see that Protestantism | | cendancy, or is it the principle for which 
has dwindled in Ireland, while Popery has | we contend, of complete religious equality? 
thriven ; when we see that the mission of | But the noble Lord on the part of the 
the Irish Church has been to engender | Government will commit himself to no 
crime and perpetuate ignorance, and that | principle. They have shown their appre- 
it is regarded as a curse to the land it was | ciation of the magnitude of the question, 
meant to bless; and when I see all this,|and given proof of their courage and 
and believe as I do believe, that so long as | statesmanship, by issuing a Commission of 





that Church exists as a favoured Church, 

there cannot, as I believe, be peace or con- 

tentment in the land, I am brought to the 
conclusion that that Church as a favoured 
Church cannot and ought not to be main- 
tained. And while I object to the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland on many 
grounds, I object fo it most of all on this 
—that it is the deadliest enemy to Protes- 
tantism that the most malignant enemy of 
Protestantism could devise. The hon. 

Member for Cork tells you that this State 
Church confronts you and asks you how 
you will deal with it. Do you mean to 
deal with it in earnest? ‘Oh, yes,” said 
the noble Lord; ‘‘ of course we do; don’t 
you see we have been appointing a Com- 
mission to inquire? Does not that show 
how much in earnest we are?’ But a 
Commission to inquireinto what? What 
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| Inquiry, and, exhausted by that prodigious 


effort, they mean to shelve the question 
for another year. I think that it cannot, 
and ought not, to be shelved for another 
year. I think that it is the duty of this 
Parliament to affirm in some form or other 
the principle on which the ecclesiastical 
system of Ireland ought to continue, and 
having once affirmed that to be the prin- 
ciple of religious equality, I believe we 
may then hold up our heads before the 
world, which is crying shame upon us, and 
expect to be believed when we next declare 
that we sincerely desire to rule Ireland 
on principles of right and justice, and to 
promote the happiness and contentment of 
her people. I wish to say a few words on 
another question referred to by the noble 
Lord—that of land. Here, again, the 
question was raised by the hon. Member 
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for Cork, whether all the difficulties 
and entanglements of the land question 
proceed from natural causes or have been 
artificially created. For my own part, I 
trace all these evils to a very recent date 
—to the date when seats in Parliament 
were competed for by Irish Members, 
when seats were valuable, and when 
England ruled Ireland very much by cor- 
ruption. Then came that enormous mul- 
tiplication of small holdings, for the pur- 
pose of creating votes, to which the 
noble Lord alluded. Tenant votes were 
then a more valuable commodity in the 
market than any improved cultivation of 
the soil, and thus there came an insatiable 
multiplication of holdings, which resulted 
in myriads of human beings being cram- 
med into places that were hardly so good 
as English pigstyes, where they were 
reared in destitution and sedition. The 
first alleviation of this result was given in 
1847, in the form of famine, pestilence, 
and emigration. Before hon. Gentlemen 
consider the various proposals for dealing 
with the land, let us consider what it is 
we have to do. AsI understand, our aim 
and object is to make a whole people 
contented with the system under which 
they live—that is to say, with the tenure 
upon which their livelihood and existence 
depend. We want to identify the cultiva- 
tor of the soil with the soil, and to give 
him not as an individual, but as a class, 
not merely an interest, but some con- 
fidence in the holding. We want to make 
him feel that he has more to lose than to 
gain by successful insurrection, and thus 
to furnish him with increasing motives for 
industry, frugality, and loyalty. Now, 
this can only be done by legislating for 
Ireland more than we have hitherto done 
in accordance with Irish wants and feel- 
ing, and upon principles that are strictly 
applicable to Ireland, and called for by 
her special circumstances, without asking 
whether or not they are equally applicable 
under all the circumstances to England. 
1 was very much surprised to read a speech 
delivered at Bristol the other day by 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He expressed an opinion 
which I should not have expected from 
one who takes such large and generous 
views. The noble Lord said there was no 
principle of legislation which we could 
apply to Ireland which we must not be 
prepared immediately to apply to England. 
Would the noble Lord apply that principle 
to the Established Church? If he would, 
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I say ““Why don’t you appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into the revenues of the 
Established Church in England?” He 
knows that to do so would be an intima- 
tion that legislation would follow. He 
knows that the Minister who should identify 
the two Churches, and say that they must 
stand or fall together, and that to issue 
such a Commission would be pronouncing 
the early doom of both. But if you cannot, 
or dare not, or will not do for Ireland what 
is good for her because it would be bad for 
England, what better plea could you furnish 
to the Fenians, or what better argument to 
those who are in favour of the repeal of the 
Union? It is absolutely impossible that 
you can legislate for Ireland, in regard to 
the land, upon principles applicable to Eng- 
land, because the circumstances of the two 
countries are entirely different. It is im- 
possible to find any two countries in which 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
differ so greatly. In England, to begin 
with, you have between landlord and tenant 
that closest of all ties and sympathy—that 
they are of the same religion. In Ireland 
the religions of the landlord and tenant 
have waged implacable war for generations, 
which has been carried into every class 
and every household. In England, as a 
rule, the landlords are resident. In Ire- 
land they are too often absentees. In 
England the landlords, as a rule, make the 
improvement in the soil. In Ireland the 
improvements are left, as a rule, to the 
tenant. The points of resemblance, indeed, 
are not to be found, and the dissimilarities 
are endless. In England the tenant is a 
capitalist and an employer of labour. In 
Ireland the tenant is usually his own la- 
bourer, and is very little removed from the 
class of paupers. In England the tenants, 
more than any other class, are the friends 
of order. In Ireland the tenants are the 
greatest sympathizers with the disturber. 
I say that in the South of Ireland, where 
Fenianism is rife, the farmers sympathize 
with these disorders. In England you have 
a strong, powerful and active middle class 
which bridges over the interval between 
the landlord and tenant, and by whose aid 
the proportion of tenants to farms is regu- _ 
lated according to the usual law of supply 
and demand. In England you have great 
coalfields and manufactures which employ 
your redundant population. In Ireland, 
on the contrary, the land is so overpeopled 
that if a tenant loses one holding he cannot 
get another. There are no coalmines, no 
manufactures. The whole population are 
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employed in the cultivation of the soil, | ions expressed. I shall hope to do so 
and yet, however industrious any portion without offence. I am not unmindful of 
of that population may be, however peace- the peculiar, nay the painful circumstances 
able, however loyal may be this vast ele- | of this case, not unconscious of the feel- 
ment to be considered in Irish government | ings they are best calculated to create, 
and legislation, comprising as it does so| they are such as J, as an Englishman, can 
many hundreds of thousands engaged in| partake. Sir, the wrongs of Ireland are 
the one national occupation of making the | a fruitful theme—fruitful in one sense of 
land productive, they stand alone in the | words—barren of results. Now, why is 
civilized world as a class to whom neither | this? The physicians are able, the diagno- 
law, nor custom, nor opinion, nor the ex- | sis complete; many remedies have been 
igencies of the land or its proprietor, has | recommended, many tried with indifferent 
given a secure home or a fixed dwelling; | success. Sir, from the hon. Member who 
but, so far as any protection of the law | preceded me, we hear that secular edu- 
avails them, there is not one man among | cation has been a brilliant success. His 
those millions can say that on that day six | statistics establish this—I am not at the 
months he, with all his family, may not be | instant prepared to contest their accuracy, 
turned out of his cabin into the world, an| but I may at least say this—that they 
outcast, a pauper, or an exile. The evils | differ with those from which I have lately 
of this state of things have been acknow- | obtained information upon such points. I 
ledged by Parliament, and various efforts | believe since 1851 there has been a con- 
have been made to find a remedy by legis-| tinuous decrease; but, Sir, if I concede 
lation. I mast say that the Bills which I | this point, is the hon. Gentleman satisfied 
have hitherto seen are not satisfactory. | with the result? Why, Sir, to quote his 
This has been not the fault of the authors, | own words, “ Misery and disaffection pre- 
because they have introduced such mea-| vail throughout.” I ask him, is he con- 
sures as they thought Parliament would | tent with this practical result? Once 
pass; but I do not believe that the Bills | more—political economy. This has been 
hitherto introduced would now be accepted | tried. It can cure, at the expense of the 
as a settlement of the question. I believe | sufferer’s life. Successive Governments 
that by such measures as I have pointed | have tried to deal with it, without suc- 
out you must deal with Ireland. By giv- | cess, and since Lord Derby’s Land Tenure 
ing full effect to the principle of religious | Bill of 1845, several other such measures 
equality, by removing, by some mode or| have been introduced. During recent 
other, the feeling of insecurity which is| times we have had two, both from the 
driving the tenants abroad, and by uniting | late Secretary for Ireland, and the noble 
all creeds and classes in Ireland in one| Lord who now occupies that place. In 
great system of unsectarian education, I | each of these there was one distinct prin- 
believe you will be able to govern Ireland | ciple announced, that of compensation for 
without having recourse to measures of | unexhausted improvements of a certain 
coercion. And, binding the people to you| class. Sir, if 1 say that these failed, 
by gratitude and affection, as well as law, | 1 do so only in this sense: that owing to 
you may reap the. reward of wise and bene- | the immense variety of condition, and still 
ficent legislation in the attainment of peace | more of sentiment, to which they were 
and prosperity at home and the cessation | meant to apply, they could not gain suc- 
of danger from abroad. cess. Nevertheless, they were well meant 

Mr. CORRANCE *; Mr. Speaker—Sir, | legislative efforts, and I do not detract 
I ought to apologize to hon. Members for | from their worth nor impugn the sound- 
wishing on this occasion to address the | ness of the principle upon which they were 
House, nevertheless, there may be a rea- built. The remedy may be rather social 
son- for this. It may seem to some an Irish than political in this case. Into these, 
assertion that this is not an Irish debate. | nevertheless, I do not propose to go to- 
I cannot hold it to be so in any exclusive night, lest I trespass too far upon the at- 
manner. It involves Imperial questions , tention of the House; besides these, there 
of the gravest class, and is Imperial in the are schemes before us of another class. 
widest sense. Sir, before I enter further It is up to a certain time, we have been 
into this, let me make one remark—ad- told, that the legislation for Ireland was 
dressed especially to Irish Members on that altogether devoid of justice and of common 
side of the House. It will be my duty to sense, of penal law, and enactments of that 
differ somewhat widely from some opin- class. Well, this may be true, and for 
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the last twenty years political economy 
has been relied on to supply all wants. 
In the present instance we have before 
us plans wholly distinct. It may, I think, 
be said that they are neither political 
economy nor yet common sense. Never- 
theless, Sir, as these schemes are en- 
dorsed by the distinguished names of the 
hon. Member for Westminster and the 
hon, Member for Birmingham, they must 
at least be treated with respect, and 
seriously discussed. What are these? 
They propose simply a transfer of the land 
from the owner to the occupier class, per- 
missive at present at least. How is this 
to be done? Well, by the agency of the 
State. Under what precise condition this 
is to take place we are not yet fully in- 
formed ; but whatever may be the ma- 
chinery set up, whether Crown banks or a 
Credit Immobiliére, the real purchaser of 
the land will be the State. It takes the 
place of landlords of every class, even 
those city companies which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork dislikes so much. What are 
the securities upon which the State will 
rest? Well, the rent and the land itself. 
What is the guarantee for the payment of 
the first? Landlords have found it hard 
to collect, armed with the terrible power 
of distraint. Can this power be exercised 
by the State? Can it seize upon the land? 
Can it evict? Fancy a whole popula- 
tion evicted, expatriated by the State ! 
Why, Sir, double that army of occupation 
to which the hon. Member has alluded 
would not suffice in such a case. Once 
more, Sir, have we not a parallel to such 
land tenures as this? It is in India that 
we must look for this. In the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster I speak to one in- 
structed upon such a point. It is such as 
exists in some of our dependencies between 
the Ryot and the State— minor details 
apart. Is this the land tenure the hon. 
Gentleman would suggest? Are landlords 
to be superseded by the Zemindar class? 
Fancy the condition of a village like this. 
It is the dream of a pastoral poet, but as I 
before said, neither political economy nor 
common sense. But, Sir, the hon. Member 
for Westminster does not stop here. He 
holds bolder opinions than this. His social 
economy embraces confiscation of estates. 
What is the crime this is to punish, and 
whose the policy which such a measure is 
necessary to complete? Is it the Exodus 
of the people that demands this? Surely 
the hon. Member need not be reminded of 


this—that this policy was not that of the 
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landlords, nor was the consequence their 
fault. It took place under a law in which 
they had no part—under the policy pre- 
scribed by the hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends, whose sympathy comes somewhat 
late. Sir, the hon. Member tell us we 
have lived in a ‘‘Fool’s Paradise!”” Then 
a “ Fool’s Paradise” of what? Of political 
economy; of material prosperity; of wealth 
without social obligations or moral duties 
discharged, and that these things it re- 
quires a revolution to correct. Let me 
turn to other authorities in this case— 
evidence which the hon. Gentleman will, 
I think, respect. In an able article the 
Westminster Review speaks of the Indian 
land tenures thus— 

“A country cannot be improved ger saltum ; 
any attempt to revolutionize its institutions all at 
once is sure to end disastrously, like the judicial 
and land reforms of Lord Cornwallis, We must 
build on foundations ready laid, and the neglect 
of this truth is the main reason of the little pro- 
gress we have made. The best which we can do, 
is to communicate the impulse of movement, to 
relieve every distrust, and to offer in our own 
actions an evidence of the good whither that move- 
ment should tend,” 


One more authority as to this. Mr, 
Goldwin Smith speaks thus upon the 
same point— 

“The plans of Land Reform which I think are 
to be deprecated are those for advancing public 
money to the small farmers of Ireland, and consti- 
tuting the State in fact the creditor of that class. 
I think it is not too much to say that it would be 
the surest way to a rebellion. What it demands 
is, in fact, a measure of agrarian confiscation. 
Such things may follow in the wake of a great 
revolution, but cana nation coolly embrace confis- 
cation as an expedient of statesmanship ?” 

I turn to the hon. Member for Cork. Sir, 
he has given us a somewhat highly-coloured 
picture of the state of Ireland, but, Sir, 
what remedies did he suggest? I listened 
attentively for this. Only the vaguest 
possible suggestions passed his lips. Sir, 
hon. Members are not expansive in this 
House. They lack the freedom we find in 
their books and discourses in another place. 
Even the boldest speakers must be conscious 
of this, and even the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham has usually reserved his more 
generous suggestions for other audiences 
than this. But, Sir, we are in possession 
of some more accurate data as to this. I 
allude to the hon. Member for Cork. It is 
said ‘That mine enemy had written a 
book!” Sir, I qualify the allusion in part. 
The hon. Member is no enemy of mine; 
he never could be such for his whole- 
hearted advocacy of a cause like this. It 
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is of his race. But, Sir, has not his en- 
thusiasm deceived himself—blinded him to 
conclusions furnished by himself. It seems 
to me soI confess, Let me quote from his 
book to show this. Speaking of the tenant- 
right feeling of our colonies, and some 
transactions which took place in Prince 
Edward’s Island, he speaks thus— 

“In confirmation of the existence of this feeling 
there is the policy of the leading public men of the 
colony, which is to free the actual cultivators of 
the soil from the obligation of rent, by converting 
the occupying tenant into a fee simple proprietor.” 


He then instances the sale of the lands of 
Sir Samuel Cunard, and it is not a little 


action, large arrears of rent were expunged 
from the books of proprietors and declared 
irrecoverable as against tenants who shall 
avail themselves of the provisions of this 
Bill— 

“ Whilst the tenant’s improvements were in ex- 

istence, they were a sufficient security against the 
recovery of all arrears of rent. On one lot the 
tenants, by having availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages extended to them, had had over £1,000 
of arrears wiped off—every farthing of which could 
have been recovered by the proprietors, because the 
tenants were in reality men of wealth. On the 
Sullivan property it was the same, There were 
many tenants upon the estates affected by the 
Fifteen Years’ Purchase Act, to whom, before the 
passing of that Act the proprietors would not con- 
sent to sell the fee simple of the farm under 
twenty or thirty years’ purchase, but who were 
compelled to part with it at fifteen years’ purchase 
under this Act.” 
Now, of course, when the hon. Gentleman 
calls upon us to adopt and follow sucha 
precedent as this, it becomes of some im- 
portance to know the exact conditions of 
this case. When we consider that the 
sanction of a British Minister was ob- 
tained to such an arrangement, the signi- 
ficance of the circumstance is increased, 
and we are bound to inquire more parti- 
cularly into the details of the case. This 
the hon. Member does not seem to have 
done, or he would have found that they 
were exceptional, a fact which I can place 
beyond doubt. He would have found that 
the title was of imperfect validity, and 
that the conditions had not been carried 
out—a very cursory examination of the do- 
cuments referring to it will show this. In 
the Report of the Royal Commission which 
sat upon it, this is clearly pointed out. It 
proceeds thus— 

“One of the first Acts of the Legislature was 
the taking into consideration the non-performance 
of the terms and stipulation of the grant. Dur- 
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ing the ensuing five years the quit-rents were not 
paid as stipulated. During the first ten years, the 
terms of settlement with reference to population 
were complied with only in ten townships.” 


Then follow five Resolutions condemnatory 
of the indulgences extended to the pro- 
prietors for the non-performance of the 
conditions of the grant. In the corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Newcastle, 
then Foreign Secretary, there is much 
more to the same effect. These estates 
were, in fact, liable to an escheat, which 
was only partially carried out. Well, Sir, 
I need not, I think, quote further to show 


| that the circumstances were exceptional in 
significant to find that the purchase money | 
was given up—practically abandoned. He | 
goes on to say, that by means of legislative | 


this case, and that the application of such 
measures were clearly justifiable in such a 
case. But when the hon. Member argues 
from this that it conveys a lesson upon 
which, under widely different circum- 
stances, it would be wise or prudent to 
act, he is deceiving others or else deceived 
himself. There is no parallel in this case. 
Of this, indeed, he seems half conscious 
himself, when he admits— 

“ That if proposed here it would be considered 
as a measure of sweeping confiscation, worthy 
: the days of Jack Cade, or of revolutionary 

rance. 


He further tells us that to the Government 
it was a paying concern, a matter of which 
we can entertain no reasonable doubt. 
But, Sir, let me finally say this, that if 
such are the real sentiments of the hon. 
Member and of othersin this House; if, I 
say, they conceive that such measures are 
at all applicable to the old settled proper- 
ties of England or Ireland, they have 
either a very imperfect idea of the actual 
conditions, or the effect of the application 
of such measures to all property alike. 
What would, for instance, be the condition 
of the new proprietors in such a case? 
Under such a law let us suppose that 
they have acquired an estate, are they still 
subject to the law of escheat? Is forfei- 
ture still the condition of a lease? Does 
the State resume its right in such a case? 
What sort of proprietorship is this? Take 
another instance, furnished by the hon. 
Gentleman himself—namely, of the Mac- 
Canus, who, axe in hand, hewed himself 
out an estate. Is this also liable to con- 
fiscation if let? Or that honest indus- 
trious Irishman in Upper Canada, who, he 
tells us, commencing with one week’s 
wages, ended the master of 900 acres of 
fertile land. Is this possession still sub- 
ject to the same law, and would there be 
no hardship in this? Surely, Sir, I need 
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no further appeal to the hon. Member, his 
sympathy for the poor industrious man 
will correct his judgment as to what is due 
to the rich. At least let me say this, that 
if such a law were sanctioned, it would 
press upon the poor even more than the 
rich, and would exercise a pressure upon 
them more direct, a pressure which hitherto 
no Legislature has ever permitted, and no 
despot ever dared to exact. Sir, I have 
perhaps trespassed too long upon the time 
and patience of the Louse, but I would 
make one concluding remark. I do not 
deny the existence of evils in Ireland, nor 
the possibility of remedy. God forbid! 
Through her whole history there runs an 
evil vein, which has tended to an unfortu- 
nate result, and circumstances which none 
who have known and appreciated the rich 
genius of her race, can contemplate with- 
out sorrow and regret. For these the 
remedies may be political, they are more 
social, as I think; but they must be in any 
case a work of time to effect. Go to any long 
deserted or neglected village and you will 
see this. Sir, in the general scope and to 
the principles laid down in the speech of 
the noble Lord I concur, I agree also 
with the hon. Member who has urged 
that a full and fair inquiry should take 
place. But with those who, in this evil 
current of the time, seek occasion to 
preach a revolutionary propaganda, and to 
rouse the antagonisms of the past, Sir, I 
emphatically dissent. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, it is the misfortune 
of Ireland that, having like other coun- 
tries differences of opinion among its in- 
habitants, and relations of superiority and 
inferiority such as must always exist in 
every community, the national mind seems 
incapable of accepting them as they are 
accepted in other countries, but somehow 
or other contrives to engraft on them con- 
tention, division, and hatred. We have 
landlords and tenants in England as they 
existelsewhere, but we can contrive to carry 
on our business without mutual quarrels. 
We have Protestants and Catholics in Eng- 
land, as they have them in other coun- 
tries, and we find that both here and in 
other countries the Protestants and Catho- 
lics can live side by side in harmony. The 
effect of the state of things in Ireland—the 
causes of which I will not now attempt to 
analyze—is the very lamentable one that 
whenever any event occurs—any misfor- 
tune, such as all communities are liable to 
at some time or another—instead of being 
regarded with candour and impartiality, it 
Mr. Oorrance 
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is seized upon eagerly by both parties, and 
sought to be made a weapon to embitter 
the controversy which already exists. In 
this point of view the incident of Fenianism 
has been a perfect godsend to those who 
are desirous of promoting agitation, though 
to a man who, like myself, is willing to 
take an impartial and common sense view 
of things nothing can be simpler than its 
origin. When the great civil war in 
America closed, and when even the enor- 
mous absorbing power of that vast and 
prosperous community was unable to take 
up all the elements of disorder which the 
war had brought into being, a number of 
persons were left who were unable to con- 
form themselves to the habits of industry, 
and to a civilized and quiet life ; and it is 
not to be wondered at that those persons 
saw in the discontent in Ireland—repre- 
sented in America to be much greater than 
it really was—an opportunity of pushing 
their fortunes in the desperate and turbu- 
lent manner of life to which long years of 
civil war had accustomed them. That 
those persons should have come over to 
Ireland, furnished with money from their 
friends in America, and spend that money 
freely in public-houses which were the re- 
sorts of the lower class—that in a country 
like Ireland, where, unhappily, a great deal 
of poverty and misery still exists, they 
should gather around them persons of 
desperate fortunes, willing to embark in 
enterprizes of the most criminal character, 
is not a thing which ought to excite the 
surprise of any man who has read history, 
and more especially the history of Ireland. 
It seems to me quite unnecessary to go 
very deep into the social condition of Ire- 
land, and the grievances under which she 
is alleged to suffer, in order to account for 
the very lamentable phenomena of the 
Fenian conspiracy. That conspiracy, how- 
ever, has been identified with every exist- 
ing source of Irish discontent. On the 
first occasion when the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was moved, that was 
taken by several hon. Gentlemen in this 
House as the text for disquisitions on all 
the evils Ireland had suffered from the time 
of James II. to the present moment; and 
it is considered now to be an occasion which 
calls upon us for more peculiar exertions 
to correct the mischief existing in Ireland. 
But why is this the case unless we can 
connect, by some logical sequence, the 
Fenian conspiracy with the existing dis- 
content in that country ? Hon. Gentlemen 
say that because of the Fenian conspiracy 
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we must adopt a revolutionary policy with 
regard to land. Why, what have the 
Fenians to do with the land? Have the 
small farmers joined the Fenians? The 
noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo) told us the 
other night that among the 1,100 persons 
arrested not one in 50 were small farmers. 
And when you think what “small far- 
mer’’ means in Ireland—when you think 
of the poverty and misery which this 
term too often implies—the proportion is 
absolutely wonderfully small, and instead 
of showing any connection between the 
two, it seems to show the widest diver- 
gence possible. Is there any connection 
between the Fenians and those who com- 
plain of the Established Church? Do the 
Fenians care to redress the Irish grievances 
in that direction? Do they sympathize 
with the woes of those who complain that 
they have not Universities suitable to 
their case? Are these the errands on 
which these messengers of peace and civili- 
zation come to their help? Have they 
any secret understanding with any of the 
promoters of those causes which have been 
advocated in this House? Sir, it is ridi- 
culous to say so. We know very well on 
what errand they have come. They may 
gloss it over with the name of nationality 
if they please, but in reality it isa game 
of confiscation. It is not England they 
come to attack. ‘They come, in the exer- 
cise of their vocation as enemies of man- 
kind, to prey upon the Irish people—to 
plunder and desolate Ireland; not to es- 
tablish fixed tenure, but to take the place 
of the landlords, and to screw what they 
can out of the people. It is time to speak 
out upon this point, for an attempt has 
been made to connect with the causes of 
discontent, real and unfortunate as they 
are, this extraneous movement, which 
has little or nothing to do with them, 
although it may be traced up to what 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Horsman) 
calls causes or antecedents of discon- 
tent, which existed amongst the Irish 
many years ago, and are now extinct. 
In arguing this question, I would lay 
aside altogether the Fenian conspiracy. 
It merely tends to perplex and embar- 
rass the Irish question, and in no way 
to clear it up or to lead us to what we 
ought to desire to arrive at—a solution 
which will really do some good to Ireland. 
We can deal with these Fenians, and when 
my hon. Friend talks of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, I say, that if we 
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had only to deal with the Irish indigenous 
discontent, we need not suspend it. We 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act because a 
number of lawless foreign adventurers 
landed in Ireland, and because in justice 
and fairness—not to the people of England 
—but to those of Ireland, which they came 
to plunder, and among whom they came 
to exercise their vocation as robbers, and 
enemies of mankind—it was our duty to 
arrest those individuals, and to prevent 
their preying upon the people of Ireland. 
Before, however, I put this matter aside, 
I will give an illustration of the manner 
in which this Fenian conspiracy is spoken 
of, by quoting from a great authority— 
I allude to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill). In 
the first place he compares it to a clap 
of thunder in a clear sky, and, as if that 
were not emphatic enough, he proceeds 
thus— 

“ The disaffection which they flatter themselves 
has been cured”—I am sorry to say that I am not 
acquainted with those who do so flatter them- 
sel ves—* suddenly shows itself more intense, more 
violent, more unscrupulous, and more universal 
than ever. The population is divided between 
those who wish success to Fenianism and those 
who, though disapproving its means, and perhaps 
its ends, sympathize in its embittered feeling.” 
Now, does my hon. Friend really mean to 
say that the Fenian outbreak, such as we 
have seen it, is ‘‘more intense, more un- 
scrupulous, more violent, more universal,” 
than any other outbreak Ireland has ever 
seen? That is the language of this pam- 
phlet, and on this language he bases the 
proposal I will presently consider. But, 
I ask, can there be anything more calcu- 
lated to mislead our judgment! Let us 
give full weight to the Fenian insurrection, 
and say anything we can of it with truth. 
Those who have read the history of the 
rebellion of 1641, of the bloody civil war 
of 1690 and 1691, of the war of 1798, or 
even of the insurrection of 1848, know 
very well that all the symptoms we are 
accustomed to look for in outbreaks of this 
character have been mitigated in the case 
of the Fenian outbreak. If we could 
derive encouragement from anything so 
melancholy, it would be really encourag- 
ing to contrast the outrages and horrors of 
1798, perpetrated by both sides upon each 
other, with the regard for human life 
shown by the Fenian leaders, when it was 
not necessary for their purpose to take it. 
My hon. Friend talks of revolt and rebellion 
—where was the rebellion? There was some 
little stir last year; but when the Fenians 
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were encountered by men with arms in 
their hands the contention was as to who 
could run away first. Since then, what have 
been the characteristics of the movement? 
We have had attempts, on the part of a 
few dastardly assassins, who confessed their 
weakness by their manner of attack, shoot- 
ing stray policemen, or blowing up inno- 
cent women and children. That is the 
sort of rebellion we have had to meet—a 
kind of revolt and rebellion which half- 
a-dozen unscrupulous men, dead to feeling 
and humanity, can always raise against 
any Government. These are not occur- 
rences to shake our manhood, or lead 
us to adopt measures more violent or re- 
volutionary than we should take’ in ordi- 
nary times of peace. No doubt, there 
may be a great many things wrong in the 
state of lreland—things which demand 
redress, even although we are not called on 
to take any violent measures in consequence 
of the Fenian outbreak. I do, therefore, 
invite the House to consider what there 
may be in the state of Ireland that we can 
redress, and the best way to find that out 
would, I think, be first of all to see what 
cannot be done. Now, Sir, in the first 
place, the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Ireland has proved most satisfactorily that 
Ireland is not retrograding—that although 
the prosperity of Ireland is far behind that 
of England, still she is going forward. 
No doubt, she has had reverses peculiar to 
herself, being purely an agricultural coun- 
try, and therefore at the mercy of the 
seasons. She is subject to the law which 
affects all those who, vulgarly speaking, 
put all their eggs in one basket, and have 
only one source of wealth. Still, Ireland 
is not retrograding, but, all things consi- 
dered, is making considerable advances. 
Well, then, as to the ill-treatment Ireland 
receives from England, I protest against 
such language. England does not govern 
Ireland more than Ireland governs Eng- 
land. England, Scotland, and Ireland are 
partners in a great concern—portions of a 
system in which each acts and re-acts on 
the others in proportion to the weight it 
brings into it. Ireland is as fully repre- 
sented in Parliament as even Irishmen 
claim she should be ; she has her full 
share in the Government ; she is not a 
dependency ; she is not in any way sub- 
ordinate to the Government of England. 
Ireland is a part of the United Kingdom. 
With her 105 Members in this House, it 
cannot be said she is inadequately repre- 
sented ; and if it does so happen that these 
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Members are very nearly divided between 
the two parties, that is not our fault. The 
measures adopted by Parliament are not 
measures pressed by England and Scotland 
against Ireland, because if they were we 
should expect to see the whole of the 105 
Members opposed to them. Well, then, 
look at the taxation. There are £4,000,000 
of taxes paid by England and Scotland to 
which we do not ask Ireland to contribute. 
There are, for example, the assessed taxes 
and the railway tax from which Ireland 
is exempt. It is right that these things 
should be said, for I feel as an Englishman 
impatient under the weight of the misre- 
presentation and calumny to which this 
country is subjected. Again, at the time 
of the famine, a loan of £5,000,000 was 
ineurred, and was charged on Irish land. 
England, very rightly, and certainly in no 
spirit of unkindness or hostility, undertook 
that loan, and placing it upon the general 
funds of the Empire, relieved ireland of 
it. In England, the police force are partly 
paid out of the county rates; the police 
of Ireland are wholly supported out of 
the Consolidated Fund. [Education in 
England is paid for only, to a small extent, 
by the Government, the proportion being 
one-third of the whole; but in Ireland, 
four-fifths of the primary education is paid 
for out of the Consolidated Fund. In 
England, we are in want of some Univer- 
sity for the middle class; in Ireland, we 
have founded out of the public funds an ad- 
mirable system of mixed education, which 
is maintained at the expense of the United 
Kingdom. I believe it is supposed in 
America, in Fenian circles, that we tax 
Ireland most unmercifully; but the fact 
is rather that Ireland taxes us. I now 
come to the next complaint, which is 
one fruitful of all sorts of difficulties— 
namely, the question of the land. I have 
sat on several Committees of this House 
to investigate this question, of the land 
in Ireland, and it never has been my 
fate to hear a single case of grievance or 
ill-treatment of a tenant alleged, with 
dates and circumstances, so that it could be 
verified. I sat on a Committee with the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; he will recollect we heard many 
witnesses against the landlords, but there 
was not one fact adduced to bring the 
charges home. There were many general 
arguments and statements of the possibility 
of improving the law; but no facts were 
given on the subject. I mention this be- 
cause I would venture to suggest that, as 
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a Commission is to be appointed, it might | ful—indeed is it not almost supernatural— 
be desirable that a clause should be in- that a man so placed should turn a deaf 
serted desiring them to hear statements ear—as appears to have been the case— 
of that kind. Our Committees were en- | to the emissaries of civil war and sedition 
tirely unsuccessful in discovering any case who come to him across the Atlantic with 
of real grievance. Let us look at the| plenty of money, and who, pointing out 
question as it really stands before us. How | the great houses around him, tell him of 
does the law stand in Ireland with regard | the plunder that lies within his reach, and 
to landlord and tenant? It is ridiculous ask him to join in a general raid against 
to inveigh against a law which is the the property of therich? I ask any Gen- 
same in Ireland asin England ; and what- | tleman, who has an estate let in farms of 
ever may be the difference between the | 200 acres each, what would be his feelings if 
two countries, it is impossible that there on returning home after an absence abroad 
ean be any fundamental injustice in a law | of some years he should find that his agent 
which works with entire satisfaction in a | had got rid of all his large tenants and had 
country like this. When it is looked into | let his estate in holdings not exceeding in 


with regard to this question. 
Member for Westminster says that Ire- 


it is not difficult to arrive at a conclusion | value £4 per annum? 
The hon- | feel, and rightly so, that his property had 


| gone to ruin. 


Why, he would 


That is the view that every 


land has only one industry—that of the | practical man would take of such a state 


cultivation of the land, while England has 
many; that in Ireland the tenant is not 
as in England and Scotland, a capitalist, 
but a labourer, or as poor as a labourer— 
often much poorer than the labourer in 
England ; that in Ireland everything de- 
pends upon the terms upon which land can 
be got, and that the terms upon which it 
is to be had in Ireland are the worst to be 
found in Europe. This is a melancholy 
picture, and there is a great deal of truth 
in it; but not the whole truth. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, there are in 
Ireland 175,000 holders of land, who oc- 
cupy on an average four-and-a-half acres 
of land each, at a rental not exceeding £4 
a year, and there are 142,000 tenants 
who occupy on an average only thirteen 
acres each, at a rental not exceeding £8 
a year. With this state of facts before us 
I do not see that we need go far to ascer- 
tain the cause of the distress existing in 
that country. How is it possible that 
such a system as this can be worked with 
satisfaction between landlord and tenant ? 
Conceive a man holding those wretched 
four acres—who feels himself poorer than 
the labourer who works upon the farm of 
the larger tenant. Instead of receiving 
wages he must toil from morning to night 
in order to pay out of his wants, his 
miseries, and his necessities the rent he 
has agreed to pay to his landlord. He 
must exist in doubt and fear during good 
seasons, and in bad he can do nothing but 
throw himself upon the mercy of his land- 
lord or parish. Do you think he can be 
happy and contented, or look on his posi- 
tion with satisfaction? Is it not wonder- 








of things. But what do the hon. Mem- 
bers for Stroud, Cork, and Westminster ask 
us to do? According to their views we 
are to accept this state of things in Ire- 
land as permanent. We are asked by 
them to concede that this miserable con- 
dition of affairs is to be the be-all and end- 
all of that country ; that the occupiers of 
these holdings are to depend entirely upon 
agriculture in a country with a humid and 
uncertain climate and a not very grate- 
ful soil. They say we must accept this 
as the ultimate stage of civilization to 
which Ireland can aspire, and that we 
must take every means in our power to 
stereotype and perpetuate it. The noble 
Lord opposite himself proposes that we 
shall give the tenant compensation for 
improvements—that is good improvements 
—while it is clear that it will be totally 
out of the power of these small tenants to 
effect improvements that will in any way 
benefit the landlord. The only improve- 
ment a tenant could make upon such a 
holding that would really benefit his land- 
lord would be that he should be good 
enough to walk out of it, and that would 
be an improvement which his landlord 
would doubtless be glad to make him 
compensation for. Before I come to deal 
with the scheme of the hon. Member for 
Westminster, I should like to say frankly 
how the matter strikes me. It seems to 
me to be quite manifest that this is not a 
state of things to be acquiesced in by us 
as the ultimate and permanent condition 
of Ireland; if it be so we may as well 
close the Irish statute book. It is of no 
avail for us to endeavour to make laws to 
encounter all this vast amount of misery 
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and desolation; make what laws you 
choose you will have nothing but discon- 
tent and wretchedness as long as it en- 
dures. The most obvious remedy—I will 
not say the only one—open to Ireland to 
relieve herself from her terrible condition 
is to provide for her working classes some 
alternative besides the cultivation of the 
land. Emigration may do much towards 
giving the relief sought, but no nation 
can be content, no nation will be loyal, 
unless the great mass of the people are 
raised above the misery of daily want. 
You may pass all the laws you please for 
the purpose of remedying the evil, but by 
so doing you will only stereotype and per- 
= it. Then, what is required to 

ring about a happier time? Why, capital 
ought to be thrown into the country, with 
which manufactures could be established. 
The right hon. Member talked about there 
being no coal in Ireland for manufacturing 
purposes; but if there be no other objec- 
tion to the establishment of manufactories 
than this, Ireland, with her numerous 
ports and her network of railways, could 
soon have an ample supply of coal at a 
rate sufficiently cheap to enable her to 
have as great a variety of industries open 
to her population as England has. And 
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why is it that capital does not flow into 


that country? That is exactly the point. 


It is not the fault of this House. We| 
cannot pass laws to compel men to take | 
their capital over to Ireland. Then, 
whose fault is it that they do not do so? 
Why it is the fault of those who call | 
themselves the friends of Ireland. Itis the | 
fault of persons like the hon. Member for 
Cork, who denies that Ireland is in the 
improving condition in which the noble 
Lord represents it to be, and asserts that 
it is rapidly going to ruin. Is that the 
way to bring capital into the country ? | 
The hon. Member says, “I trust in God 
that something will be done to relieve 
this misery. I am unwilling to have re- 
course to agitation.”” That means, “If you 
do not do something we will have agita- 
tion.” Ifthe misrepresentations of the hon. 
Member do not drive capital away—and 
perhaps capitalists will not pay much at- 
tention to them—the agitation he threatens 
will do so. Thus it is we get into this 
vicious circle,—Ireland is miserable be- 
cause capital cannot be brought into it 
to take the people from the cultivation of 
the land, to which employment their en- 
ergies are too much restricted, and capital 
cannot be brought into Ireland because 
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Irishmen will assert that the condition of 
the country is worse than it really is—her 
discontent greater, her means of improve- 
ment less. Well, what can we do under 
these circumstances? We can pass no law 
to give hon. Members common sense and or- 
dinary prudence. They must try to obtain 
it from some other quarter. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster has a remedy of his 
for the purpose. I am inferior to him in 
this, that I have no remedy to suggest. 
My only remedy would be to restore con- 
fidence in the country, which it is impos- 
sible to do as long as exaggeration, agita- 
tion, and discontent exist, and there is an 
absence of a spirit of good sense and 
moderation. The hon. Member for West- 
minster, after giving us a glowing descrip- 
tion of the Fenians, proceeds to argue in 
this way. He says that the one cause of 
Fenianism is mismanagement, and that all 
Irish people who are not Fenians sympa- 
thize with them. That is the opinion 
which is expressed by the hon. Member, 
but I suppose he will except from those 
sympathizers the police who acted with 
such gallantry and devotion on every occa- 
sion, and the jurors who have acted be- 
yond all praise, showing that they were 
not actuated by panic or by enmity, but 
exercising their power of mercy whenever 
they could find a reasonable excuse for so 
doing. I hope, therefore, my hon. Friend 
will allow me to make these exceptions 
from his sweeping denunciations. It is 
strange that the friends of Ireland should 
always be denouncing everybody in it. 
My hon. Friend says that this Fenian 
movement has been created by England’s 
mismanagement, and that English mis- 
management is created by conceit, and he 
exemplifies his assertion by referring to 
our mismanagement of the land, which 
he says proceeds from our own conceit in 
allowing the Irish to hold land and manage 
it as they do in England. The hon. 
Member says that we have forced on the 
people of Ireland the English idea of an 
absolute property in the soil. The thinkers 
of the school of my hon. Friend are in the 
habit of reproaching England, because, by 
the liberty our law gives of making settle- 
ments by deed or will, we place the great 
properties of the country in the hands of 
successive tenants, so that, with us, the 
owner is seldom the absolute owner. It 
is, therefore, not very easy to see what 
the hop. Member means by the term 
absolute property. I disclaim any “in- 
ordinate conceit” in the matter; but 
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there is an oasis in the desert of politics 
upon which we may safely rest, and that 
is afforded us by the principles of political 
economy. In accordance with the best as- 
certained principles of political economy, 
as well as of law, every man who has made 
money is entitled to invest it in land, and 
if you introduce arbitrary restrictions with 
regard to land, you artificially depreciate 
that description of property compared 
with other property. Freedom of disposi- 
tion of land is a strong stimulus to that 
desire of accumulation on which the wealth 
of nations depend. I entertain a pre- 
judice, derived from Scotland and adopted 
by Adam Smith, that a man is at liberty 
to do what he likes with his own, and 
that having land, it is not unreasonable 
that he should be free to let his land to a 
person of full age upon the terms upon 
which they shall mutually agree. That I 
believe to be reason and good political 
economy. My hon. Friend refers to the 
declaration of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Limerick, who hate Fenianism, are 
calm men, and only wish for separate 
institutions. These calm men of Lime- 
rick celebrated a mass in the morning 
for the souls of the three unfortunate 
men who were executed at Manchester 
for the murder of Brett, and after that 
they adjourned to the chapter-house and 
held a meeting in a very calm manner, 
and drew up a well-written paper on the 
advantages of liberty. They recommended 
a repeal of the Union in order to introduce 
into Ireland a system of protection to every 
Irish manufacture and every Irish interest. 
These calm men of Limerick want to go 
back from the policy of Free Trade. They 
said it was vain to ask such legislation as 
this from England. Our national conceit 
is such that we should never give it to 
them ; and these calm men wished, as my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Stuart Mill) says he 
wishes, that Ireland should receive diffe- 
rent treatment from England. Does the 
author of Political Economy, who has so 
ably advocated the principles of Free Trade, 
think that we are guilty of intolerable 
conceit because we differ from the calm 
men of Limerick on the subject of Free 
Trade? As for the Fenians having any- 
thing to do with this matter, I need not 
urge that point. I do not think it is abso- 
lute property which the Fenians object to. 
It is not so much the division of property 
between landlord and tenant which is the 
salient idea in their minds. With them it 
is rather a question of persons than of pro- 
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perty 5 the question is not so much how 
the land should be enjoyed as who should 
enjoy it. Their mind is chiefly fixed on 
what the civil law calls “substitution” — 
the doctrine that you are to get out that I 
may get in. It is not so much that we 
have mismanaged the land or oppressed 
the tenant; our error has been in holding 
our property ourselves, instead of handing 
it over to them without giving them the 
trouble to take it. Now, the plan of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Stuart Mill) is pretty 
clear. It is to have a Commission to in- 
vestigate the present value of the 316,000 
small holdings, and the other holdings, 
amounting altogether to 500,000 or 
600,000 ; to consider what their prospect- 
ive value is likely to be—on what data I 
know not—then to consider what would 
be the proper compensation the landlord 
should receive, and next, what would be 
the proper sum the tenant should pay. If 
the two things do not square, then the 
people of the United Kingdom are to pay 
the difference out of their pockets. That 
is a simple analysis of the plan. There is 
this further condition—that the rent, which 
is to be paid to the Government, as I un- 
derstand, is to represent the full value of 
the land. There is an alternative, I be- 
lieve. The landlord may either get rid of 
the concern altogether, receiving the value 
of his rent in stock, which, if he be a wise 
man, he will certainly do; or, if not, he 
may continue to receive the rent, being paid 
the difference out of the Exchequer. There 
is, I presume, to be no redemption of the 
rent, because the full rent is to be take as a 
security against subletting, so that you are 
to settle Ireland for ever according to its 
present system of occupations, and with 
every one of the holdings, be they large or 
small, which now exist. Who will be the 
better for this change? Will it be the 
State? Iam sorry to say that, owing to 
the enormous number of small holdings in 
Ireland and the hard terms on which land 
is often let there, the landlord is in many 
cases an object of hostility to his tenants. 
In getting rid of the landlord you get rid 
of so much of this hostility. But then, at 
a moment when you are trying to reconcile 
the Irish people with the Government, you 
remove the landlord and place the British 
Government in his stead. Moreover, you 
take care that the new landlord shall be as 
odious as possible, because the State, which 
has become the landlord, is of necessity 
an absentee. The State is an abstract idea, 
and lives nowhere in particular—certainly 
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not in Ireland. Then as to improvements 
—can you devise any scheme by which the 
State can make improvements? Would not 
any system of this kind be open to all 
sorts of abuses for electioneering purposes ? 
The scheme is impossible. The State must 
of necessity be a hard, unyielding landlord, 
acting on fixed principles; for otherwise, 
you open the door to every species of job- 
bery and corruption. Then I suppose that 
sometimes the rent will not be paid. In- 
deed, it will very often not be paid. In 
bad seasons these 316,000 small holders 
will be pretty much on the hands of the 
State, and we shall have the hon. Member 
for Cork and other eloquent Irish Gentle- 
men entreating us to have mercy on a 
starving people. That claim will not be 
made in vain, particularly if parties hap- 
pen to be evenly balanced at the time. 
But, after all, if only for the look of the 
thing, you cannot always be giving up 
your rent. In that case, where you have 
a property and a tenant who will not 
pay the rent you must evict. Is that 
one of the means to make the State 
popular in Ireland? The hon. Member 
(Mr. Maguire) tells us, in his book, of 
settlers in America who had been evicted 
from their holdings in Ireland, and were 
full of the cruelty and the hardship they 
had undergone. But what they said to 
the hon. Member was, ‘‘ We did’nt mind 
the landlords; it was the bloody English 
Government and the Peelers.” Now, if 
you put “the bloody English Government” 
in the place of the landlords, will that help 
to conciliate Irish tenants? If the Irish 
mind cannot endure the English Govern- 
ment interfering in case of an eviction to 
prevent a breach of the peace, how will it 
tolerate the Government which evicts 
tenants on its own account? Again, you 
say a great deal about compensation for 
improvements. Will you trust Govern- 
ment agents with the power of saying to 
tenants just before an election, “ By-the- 
by, I quite overlooked that pigstye ; it is 
a most elegant edifice, and adds very much 
to the beauty of the landscape, as well as 
to the value of your three-acre holding ; 
please accept £10 as compensation for this 
improvement, and if it should be conve- 
nient to you to vote for Mr. So-and-so, 
perhaps you will oblige me by doing so?” 
How can you leave to the Government a dis- 
cretion likethis? The State must act upon 
certain inflexible rules, and, even if mer- 
ciful and generous, it will still be ten 
times as odious as an individual landlord ; 
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but it must be hard or corrupt, and very 
probably will be both. Besides, although 
we seem much inclined to overlook every- 
thing in the case of Ireland, some justice 
is due to English taxpayers before under- 
taking a scheme which contemplates our 
paying the difference between what the 
landlord should receive and the tenant 
should pay. You ought to have some 
mercy upon us, and give us some better 
security than you propose to give us. We 
shall be heavy losers in point of money, 
and we shall, besides, become odious to the 
Irish people. We shall undertake an 
enormously difficult job; and there will be 
another risk of loss. The tenant will be 
very likely to “‘ scourge” the land—I am 
indebted for this argument to the excellent 
pamphlet of Lord Dufferin—by growing 
flax and other exhausting crops. He will 
then go away, leaving the land on your 
hands, and you will have to re-let it at a 
lower rent to somebody else. The State, 
then, has no good reason to look with 
satisfaction on the scheme of my hon. 
Friend. As for the landlords, they would 
be wiped out completely. Of course, no 
man among them would remain under 
such circumstances. All the intelligence 
of this class, the property they possess 
elsewhere —a guarantee for funds upon 
which Ireland may draw in case of neces- 
sity—all this is lost to Ireland, and those 
persons will be withdrawn from the coun- 
try. All the Conservative interests which 
now cluster round property there will be 
banished, and there will be nothing left be- 
tween the Government and the people, just 
as in parts of India you have nothing be- . 
tween the Government and the ryot. There 
is one other matter. You are going to settle 
the rents on every portion of the land of 
Ireland. These rents are to be permanent, 
and, being chargeable on the whole hold- 
ing, they cannot be apportioned in case of 
any subdivision of the land. Even the 
least sanguine of us must suppose that 
hereafter, in some portion of Ireland, there 
will be improvement. But if a village or 
town should spring up on any of this 
land, every house will be liable to be dis- 
trained on for the rent of the whole holding. 
Such a liability must interfere with the 
progress and development of the country, 
or perhaps prevent its development at all. 
With regard to the landlords, connected 
as they are with their property by interest 
and tradition, considering how many things 
there are in the occupation of land for 
which no compensation can be given, it is 
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impossible to regard the measure as any 
other than a measure of confiscation which 
will be carried by violence against the 
wishes of a class. But then the tenant is 
to pay rack rent, and hence we have 
another reason to suppose that in many 
seasons he will be unable to pay his rent. 
Then very likely he will be evicted, and 
this will be more likely under the State 
than under a private landlord, because the 
agents of the State will have less discre- 
tion than a private landlord. The Fenians 
will get nothing out of the plan; and 
the labourers, who also ought to be con- 
sidered on my hon. Friend’s own show- 
ing, because they till the soil, will be 
worse off than they are now, for they will 
have to deal with poorer and therefore 
harder masters, and harder bargains will 
be made with them. The one great wish 
of the people of Ireland is to get land. 
This measure will not in the least gratify 
this desire unless it be by sub-letting. It 
will certainly not leave the tenant any 
better off. You will wipe out the whole 
class of estimable gentlemen who live in 
the country, without, as far as I can see, 
conferring any benefit on a single indivi- 
dual. There is another point I should like 
to submit to the House, because, although 
this is not exactly a point before us, it is 
in the highest degree important that these 
wild theories should be discussed and ex- 
posed. The holding of land, whether in 
large or small portions, isnot a matter which 
can be regulated by rule of law, but de- 
pends upon economical conditions and the 
state of society in the country. I venture 
to lay that down as a broad, general prin- 
ciple, and will endeavour to illustrate it. 
You cannot have large estates in America, 
because the price of labour is so high 
that you cannot cultivate a large estate 
yourself, and you cannot let it because 
the persons who would elsewhere be te- 
nants prefer to be freeholders. You can- 
not keep it idle, because taxes for roads, 
schools, and other matters would swallow 
up all your capital ; and therefore you can 
do nothing but sell, and you must sell it 
in small portions, because the purchasers 
are as a rule out-coming emigrants, and 
these portions must be adapted to their 
wants, and will be paid for in instalments 
spread over five or six years, out of the pro- 
ceedsof theirlabour. This is not a question of 
law, of democratic or other institutions, but 
arises from the nature of things themselves. 
In the same way you cannot have small 
estates in England. You had them at one 
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time, when you had the yeomen whose dis- 
appearance has been wept over by poets 
and other sentimental persons. Yeomen, 
however, can only exist in a state of so- 
ciety in which money invested in land 
yields a large and ready return. But such 
a return cannot be obtained in a country 
which has become thickly peopled, and in 
which capital has largely accumulated. In 
such a country the ownership of land be- 
comesavery expensive luxury, and thesmall 
holder finds it his interest to sell his pro- 
perty to the rich man, who, for his amuse- 
ment, or for the sake of political influence 
or social station, aggregates large tracts, 
knowing that he will not thereby realize 
more than half the income he might derive 
from other investments. The measure of 
the inducement of the yeoman to sell is 
the excess of the interest of the purchase- 
money over the rent of the land. This will 
show that the question of holding of land 
is a thing that the conditions of a country 
will themselves regulate, and which it would 
be folly to attempt to regulate by law. My 
belief is that if this measure were to pass 
persons who have these pieces of land, 
subject to the payment of rent to the Go- 
vernment, would find that they could sell 
it on advantageous terms. They would 
sell the land, and it would be only rich 
people who could buy it. The process of 
aggregation would again commence, and 
large estates would once more be formed 
in spite of the hon. Member for West- 
minster. That would be the case of the 
provident, who would sell as purchasers 
offered. But besides that there would, 
no doubt, be improvident persons who 
would not sell; but who would be actuated 
by that spirit of land hunger which is so 
common in Ireland. They would hold the 
land and hand it down subdivided to their 
children and grandchildren, until it,became 
a perfect human warren. Thus you would 
at length have one portion of the land di- 
vided into large estates, such as those 
which the hon. Member for Westminster 
now wishes to get rid of, while the remain- 
ing portion of the country would present 
a condition similar to that of Ireland pre- 
vious to the famine of 1846. I must apolo- 
gize to the House for dealing with this 
subject at such a length, and, in concluding, 
can only say that it is quite clear that the 
burning desire in the mind of these tenants 
of the Government would be to get rid of 
their landlord. Having first withdrawn 
all the Conservative influences in the 
country, you would, in the next place give 
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the strongest possible impulse to the de- 
sire for separation, because the tenant 
would think that by getting rid of his 
landlord—that is, the Imperial Govern- 
ment—he would get rid of his rent at 
the same time, and be thus enabled to live 
like a gentleman for the remainder of his 
life. 1 now pass to another branch of the 
subject. I have spoken of what I consider 
cannot be done for Ireland, and now I 
would refer to what has fallen from the 
noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo) with respect 
to the Catholic University. Now, the pro- 
pposal which he has made is one of the 
most retrograde it is possible to conceive. 
It is perfectly clear, to my mind at least, 
that if we were creating our Universities 
afresh we should not make them sectarian. 
I believe that they ought to be secular even 
now, as far as we can make them so. But 
the idea that we are now, at this time, de- 
liberately to set to work to establish a sec- 
tarian University is one which, in my opi- 
nion, is utterly unworthy of a “truly 
liberal Government.” I cannot understand 
such a proposal, There is a Roman Ca- 
tholic University in Ireland already, es- 
tablished by Papal rescript issued in con- 
formity with the resolution of the Synod 
of Thurles, In respect to that University, 
by the way, the Pope has assumed a power 
to which he has no right, that power 
being one of the Prerogatives of the 
Crown—to confer titles of honour in the 
shape of degrees. That University was 
set up to counteract the mixed system 
of education ; it has a very large endow- 
ment fund amounting, as I have heard, to 
£120,000, though everything about it is 
very obscure. That University has existed 
up to the present time, and is not a suc- 
cess. Is it not most extraordinary that 
the noble Lord, or the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Minister of the Crown, 
should propose to found a Catholic Uni- 
versity ; to place it in the hands of four 
Bishops, assisted by the president of May- 
nooth and six laymen; that he should make 
up his mind to endow it, and to revive 
the obsolete invention of affiliated Colleges, 
and that he should have done all this 
without consulting the Bishops on the 
subject ; that in bringing it before the 
House for the first time, he should have 
ignored the existence of the present Catho- 
lic University ; and that the noble Lord 
or the right hon. Gentleman should expect 
that the Bishops, having already got a Uni- 
versity largely endowed and completely in 
their own hands, and being strong enough 
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to make it worth the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s while to conciliate them, should 
now give way and give back to the laity 
the power they possess, and should cancel 
the Papal rescript? Does he think this 
so probable, or so likely, or so certain, that 
he does not take the trouble to consult the 
Bishops, but comes directly to this House 
to inform us that that is what he is about 
to do? I may, perhaps, be somewhat 
uncharitable, but it is with the utmost 
difficulty that I can persuade myself that 
the right. hon Gentleman is in earnest. It 
is so utterly contrary to my ideas of doing 
business, that this House should be asked 
to agree to a scheme the whole essence of 
which depends upon the consent of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. But it is, 
perhaps, one of those pyrotechnical de- 
vices, of which we have so many, I am 
sorry to say, of late years, which are sent 
up in the air so that mankind may gaze at 
them for a moment, and when they have 
answered their purpose sink like a rocket 
and disappear. I believe it impossible for 
the enemies of Ireland to devise a more 
objectionable scheme, one which, far from 
healing the wounds of that country, would 
be more likely to cause additional mis- 
chief. We should not be making a con- 
cession to the Roman Catholic population, 
but to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, an 
Ultramontane hierarchy — a® hierarchy 
that has an electioneering influence; and 
it is that influence which you are seeking 
to buy by sacrificing the Roman Catholic 
laity. The Roman Catholic laity in Ire- 
land are entitled to the sympathy and pro- 
tection ef this House, and, believe me, 
they want it. These are not the times of 
Dr. Crolly and Dr. Murray. You have to 
deal now with the Ultramontane priest- 
hood in Ireland. The Ultramontane prin- 
ciple is not now, as in the time of Bossuet, 
a mere theological abstraction—a question 
of the limit of Papal power. That word 
is now the symbol of a creed which, to . 
persons not under its influences, is one of 

the most objectionable that can be con- 
ceived, a creed which, instead of teaching 
that the Church is an equal, a co-ordinate, 
or even a superior power to the State, raises 
it above all temporal power and jurisdic- 
tion whatever, and views with dislike 
everything which tends to the improve- 
ment and welfare of mankind: it is to 


that power you are going to make this 
concession ; it is to those elements of con- 
fusion and perennial discord that you are 
going to hand over the Catholic laity of 
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Ireland, if, indeed, you are in earnest. 
But you will, I hope, think better of it. 
You are throwing a little dust in men’s 
eyes; you are not in earnest. Had you 
been, you would have gone first to those 
who are really powers—the Catholic priest- 
hood themselves—and not to those who, 
as is very evident to anyone who knows 
aught about it, it is much more probable 
will reject your offer. From what seems 
to me to be the only boon Her Majesty’s 
Government offers to Ireland I pass to 
what they will not do. They will not touch 
the question of the Established Church. 
Let me state how this question strikes a 
person with no feeling except the wish to 
do what is best for all parties. I regard 
this tenth part of the rent of Ireland as 
public property. I believe that this and 
the other House of Parliament and Her 
Majesty are trustees of that property, 
coming as it does from Irish labour and 
land, for the benefit of the Irish people at 
large. I believe that property is scanda- 
lously misappropriated and misapplied 
when it is applied exclusively to the sup- 
port of the religion of twelve persons out 
of every 100 of the inhabitants of Ireland. 
I feel it is a disgrace and a degradation 
to myself to have anything to do with 
such a state of things. The House knows 
I have not joined in any common-place 
declamation on this subject. I wish to 
speak fairly of all men and all subjects; 
but this is a subject on which an honest 
man and a good citizen cannot speak too 
plainly. It is not merely the shocking 
neglect, it is not merely the disgrace to 
us in the eyes of foreign countries, it 
is not the utter impossibility of defend- 
ing it before any assembly of gentle- 
men, unbiassed by familiarity with the 
monstrous injustice—it is not that. What 
I hate still more is this—it is the last and 
only relic of the iniquitous past of Ireland. 
I am not going to quote history. I hate 
mere historical speeches. What we have 
to do with is the present; that we can 
deal with—it is enough for us. It is not 
well to be for ever reminding the Irish na- 
tion that though we have broken so many 
fetters, this last, perhaps the most galling, 
exists still; and that, with all our profes- 
sions of wishes to conciliate and do justice, 
we are unwilling to disturb it. If ever 
the occasion shall come when the House 
in its wisdom shall remove it, then I con- 
sider we shall have broken with the evil 
past of Ireland altogether. 1 consider we 
are conscience-clear of the wicked laws of 
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100 years ago, which Gentlemen yet debate 
with so much unction. It is for us to 
answer for our own misdeeds in this gene- 
ration, and not for those of our great- 
grandfathers. Go back far enough, and 
there are plenty of things in the history of 
England—there have been cruel oppres- 
sions even in my own lifetime — which 
no man can justify—a barbarous cri- 
minal code, unjust civil and religious 
disabilities. This is the way to look 
at things; but when you are dealing 
with a susceptible people, and when you 
preserve still a monument of the oppres- 
sion of past centuries, it is prudent, it is 
wise to sweep it away, and to take from 
those Fenians, whose real purpose is plun- 
der, the last vestige of tyranny which fur- 
nishes their wretched excuse. As regards 
the laws of political economy, I believe 
they are the same on both sides of the 
Channel. As far as the right of private 
property goes, I would be no party to 
doing anything in Ireland I would not 
do in England. As far as civil and 
religious liberty goes, it is not because 
Ireland is a Catholie and England a Pro- 
testant country I will, with the (to me) 
hypocritical pretence of carrying out the 
wishes of the people of Ireland, bow my- 
self and bow them down to an Ultramon- 
tane hierarchy ; but in this question of fla- 
grant and manifest injustice and inequality 
I think the House of Commons is cham- 
pioned to the utterance by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite when he refuses to do 
anything; and I do hope we shall vindi- 
cate ourselves in response to the challenge. 
I do not feel any confidence that it is in 
the power of this House to obtain any 
grand material results. I believe that in 
this case the patient must minister unto 
himself. I do not sympathize with those 
Gentlemen who are perpetually looking out 
for an injustice done by this country in 
order that they may have the pleasure of 
redressing it. We cannot do much to 
remove material grievances, but we can 
remove moral grievances. I believe we 
can do something to allay the traditionary 
feelings of hatred bred in the minds of the 
people, and in doing that we can follow 
out the principle of an enlightened policy. 
At any rate, let us not do injustice our- 
selves, nor let anyone in Ireland do it— 
not the tenant against the landlord, not 
the. Protestant against the Catholic, not 
the Catholic against the Protestant, nor 
the Catholic hierarchy against the Catholic 
laity. Let us do justice ourselves, and re- 
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quire justice to be done by others; and 
then, whatever come of it, we shall have 
satisfied the dictates of our consciences 
and wiped out the opprobrium which has 
too long rested upon us. 

Me. THOMAS HUGHES said, that the 
tight hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had asked for one real Irish grievance 
which would bear sifting. He would en- 
deavour to supply one at any rate. He could 
not but think that it was extremely desira- 
ble that Parliament should interfere at once 
for the settlement of the Irish tenant-right 
question. The Parliamentary blue books 
contained abundant information as to what 
tenant-right in Ireland really was, and 
what was the real grievance which caused 
disloyalty and disaffection. The question 
was not understood here as it was in Ire- 
land, because we had mixed up with it 
the question of unexhausted improvements, 
which had nothing to do with it. Not to 
quote other witnesses of less authority, 
Mr. Trench, before the Committee of the 
other House last year, said it was a mis- 
take to suppose that tenant-right was 
money paid for improvements made or 
supposed to be made by the outgoing 
tenant. It was dangerous to give a defi- 
nition, but he (Mr. Hughes) would give 
this definition of tenant-right:— It was 
an immemorial custom prevailing in a 
great portion of Ireland, but not recog- 
nized as yet by Courts of Law or in the 
statute books, under which the ordinary 
tenant-at-will has acquired the right of 
selling, for a valuable consideration, the 
succession to his holding. He did not use 
the term immemorial custom in the old 
sense. Every lawyer knew that since the 
year 1832 the rule that a custom must 
have existed since the reign of Richard I. 
had been varied, and that, in order to 
obtain customary rights over property, it 
was now only necessary that they should 
have been exercised for different periods 
varying from twenty to eighty years. The 
evidence of the blue book he held in his 
hand showed that the practice of selling 
succession to a holding had existed for 
more than eighty years, and that the right 
belonged even to tenants-at-will. The 
Master in Chancery in Ireland, who had 
had most experience in dealing with land, 
in his evidence had expressed surprise 
that he had been unable to induce tenants 
to enter into written contracts with their 
landlords, and he had presumed the cause 
to be perhaps fear of expense, and partly 
fear of legal entanglement in some way. 
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But the true reason was doubtless to be 
found in this custom of selling the 
succession. The man who was only a 
tenant-at-will in the eye of the law, had 
by custom obtained a quasi freehold pro- 
perty in his possession of this right, and 
it was natural he should be fearful of 
being deprived of it by signing a written 
agreement with his landlord. Custom had 
given the tenant a freehold estate, and he 
knew that a lease would vitiate his title. 
In England the absolute ownership of land 
was vested in the Crown, the dominium 
directum, as it was called; the right to 
have, hold, and enjoy, or the. dominium 
utile, was vested in the landlord. In Ire- 
land the dominium utile was divided be- 
tween the landiord and tenant; but this 
division was not recognized by the Courts. 
Now as to the purchase of this right by 
the tenant for valuable consideration, 
Mr. Hamilton, in his evidence before the 
Committee, stated that an incoming tenant 
sometimes paid an outgoing tenant the 
fee-simple value of the land; Mr. Trench 
said that in his part of Ireland as much 
as from £6 to £12 an Irish acre was 
paid, and four land agents had stated 
that the sum payable for tenant-right 
was chargeable with all the arrears of 
rent which might happen at the time of 
the change to be due to the landlord. A 
custom which the carelessness, good na- 
ture, or advantage of the landlords had 
allowed to grow up and take such hold 
would, in England, have long ago been 
recognized on the statute book and by the 
Judges. But the custom not having been 
recognized, the tenants feel that they are 
entirely at the mercy of their landlords. 
That the right which existed in some parts 
of Ireland was valued by the tenants there 
was no dispute, and that it was for the 
benefit of the landlord was shown by the 
evidence before the Committee, to the 
effect that where tenant-right prevailed 
there were in the long run no arrears of 
rent. Ina recent article in the great Con- 
servative Review, supposed to be written 
by an eminent Liberal Member of that 
House, this payment for tenant-right was 
called levying black mail, or a payment by 
the incoming tenant to secure him from 
being shot from behind a hedge by the 
outgoing tenant, but they might just as 
well call rent black mail. It seemed to 
him that there was a practical and very 
simple remedy for the present state of 
things with regard to the land, so far as 
tenant-right was concerned. A custom 
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had existed for generations in Ireland, but | inconvenient to have a double system of 
had not been recognised by the law, and| holdings, but no mischief had resulted in 
it was admitted by the landlords and others| England from that cause, and if there. 
that it could not be interfered with with-/ were any slight difficulty on that account, 
out very great danger to the peace of the| it was not to be considered for a moment 
country. Let this custom be recognised} when it stood in the way of their doing 
by law, and wherever tenant-right existed, | that which was just and right. At any 
let the tenant have that statutory pro-| rate, if the landlords did not like to admit 
tection which he did not now possess in| the custom let them buy it out. For 
selling that which was his own property. | himself he had, however, no great faith 
It might be said that this was an extreme|in improvement, such as we all wished 
measure; but a similar thing had been|for, under the old system. His only 
done in England in regard to copyholders. | hope for the future of agriculture in Ire- 
Previously to the recognition of the cus-|land lay in the principle of association. 
tom of copyhold by the Judges and the} That principle, which had produced such 
Legislature, the people of this country | immense results in other branches of in- 
were in precisely the same position as the | dustry, would prove not less satisfactory 
people of Ireland of the present day. The} when applied to land. It had been already 
villeins held their estates absolutely at the | tried, indeed, in Ireland with great suc- 
will of their lords, who could evict them} cess. The published proceedings of a club 
at pleasure ; but after the copyhold tenure | called the “‘ Artizan’s Club,” in the year 
had existed for two or three generations | 1846, contained a statement to the effect 
the Judges held that the customary right | that Lord Wallscourt had made trial upon 
of the tenants could not be interfered with, | his estate in the North-west of Ireland of 
and when the barons or landlords endea- | the system of associated industry in agri- 
voured to evade the law by exacting arbi- | culture, by combining all his small con- 
trary fines which made the custom value-| acre tenants and agricultural labourers 
less, the Judges again interfered, and/|in the working of farms for their com- 
insisted that the fines must be reasonable, | mon benefit. By this operation Lord 
and must not exceed two years’ improved | Wallscourt was said to have “ stimulated 
value of the land. This being the case, he the supine Irish tenant into active in- 
felt that there was a fair claim on the | dustry, and shed prosperity over a dis- 
part of tenant-right holders in Ireland to | trict formerly barren.” The noble Lord 
come to this country and say, ‘‘ Do for us| himself wrote— 

as your forefathers did for English tenants “1 have tried the plan for seventeen years, and 
who were in exactly the same position that | found it answer much beyond my hope, inasmuch 
we are, and recognise by law a custom | as it identifies the labourer with the success of 
which has existed in the country for gene- | the farm, besides leaving me at liberty to travel 
rations.” Our object should be to make for a year atatime. On my return I —— that 
full citizens of the Irish people, to make ete =e Pe oes Sees 
them feel that they were in all respects|?- 

just as favourably treated as their fellow- | Upon some such system as that the future 
countrymen in England. But we could| prosperity of Ireland must depend. It 
not expect that suspicion and discontent | was all very well to say there were no real 
would vanish while the land was held | grievances in Ireland. Besides the griev- 
upon its present uncertain tenure. It! ance of the Irish Church, which was ad- 
might be said in opposition to his sug- | mitted, there was that of the land. He 
gestion that landlords would probably | felt assured that if English tenants held 
cease to reside in the country if this right | under such a system as that which ob- 
were recognised ; but the existence of the tained in Ireland, they would be as dis- 
custom for generations had not led them’! affected as the Irish tenantry were at this 
to leave the country, and no such result moment. It was the duty of Parliament 
had attended the parallel change in Eng- | to look this difficulty of tenant - right 
land. Even if by this legal recognition! manfully in the face. There was no 
the landlords were deprived of certain| need for loss of time in any further in- 
advantages which they at present pos-|quiry. Here at least was a grievance 
sessed, he believed they would be patriotic’ which might be dealt with at once. The 
enough to continue their residence in the Reports of the Earl of Devon’s and other 
country for the advantage of the country.| Commissions, the blue books, and the 
Again, it might be said that it would be' admirable pamphlets published by Lord 
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Dufferin and others, gave all the materials 
that anybody required for studying the 
subject theoretically. This he had taken 
some pains to do, though he admitted that 
he was not in a position to speak upon the 
subject with practical knowledge. He 
trusted that the effect of such changes as 
Parliament might introduce would be to 
give peace, contentment, and loyalty to the 
people of Ireland; but there would be 
neither peace, content, nor loyalty, while 
the question of tenant-right was left in 
its present position. 

Mr. VANCE congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe) on having with his usual 
ability dispelled the notion that there was 
any connection between Fenianism ‘and 
the tenure of land in Ireland, or the dis- 
endowment of the Established Church. 
He had also to congratulate him that he 
had proved, almost to demonstration, the 
difficulty of having any laws respecting 
the tenure of land in Ireland different 
from those which prevailed in England. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) 
had said that great and organic changes 
must be effected by the Legislature for the 
benefit of Ireland, while the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Sir Frederick Heygate) 
proposed a solemn inquiry. The Govern- 
ment were in favour of inquiry, but offered 
some legislative measures. During the 
past century there had been a vast amount 
of legislation for Ireland, affecting its com- 
mercial, its agricultural, and its ecclesias- 
tical condition. Many of those laws had 
been beneficial, but others had led to such 
complication, and to such disastrous re- 
sults, as should make the Legislature very 
chary of attempting crude, premature; or 
exceptional legislation at the present time. 
The right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) had stated that it was the penal 
laws which had inflicted upon Ireland the 
evils now existing. He (Mr. Vance) ‘main- 
tained that that result was due rather to 
the wrong way in which this country had 
gone about the abrogation of those penal 
laws. In 1783 an Act was passed which 
injudiciously conferred the franchise upon 
the whole population, and it was the per- 
petuation and extension of the 40s. free- 
holds which was, in his opinion, at the 
root of most of the evils of Ireland. The 


40s. freeholder in Ireland, unlike the 40s. 

freeholder in England, was not required 

to be the owner in fee of the land; but 

upon swearing that the land, or the tene- 

ment possessed by him, was of the value 
Mr. Thomas Hughes 
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of 40s., he obtained the vote. The con- 
sequence was that the landlords multi- 
plied this class of voters in order to secure 
Parliamentary support, and swarms of 
people were placed upon the land, which 
it was impossible they could effectually 
till. When that franchise was put an end 
to there was no longer any occasion for 
the 40s. freeholder, evictions commenced, 
and he (Mr. Vance) traced most of the 
miseries of Ireland to that source. Of 
course, the famine completed the catas- 
trophe. He believed it was owing to the 
geographical position of Ireland that there 
had been no real union or amalgamation 
between the two countries. Irishmen came 
to this country, but few Englishmen went 
to Ireland. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork that the Act of Union was 
carried by fraud and bribery; but, at the 
same time, he believed that that Act was 
essential to the maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity between the two countries. At 
the time of the Union one of the arrange- 
ments entered into between the two coun- 
tries was that certain duties protective of 
Irish manufactures should continue for 
twenty years; and notwithstanding the 
deprecatory terms in which the right hon. 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) had spoken 
of any attempt to advocate protection, he 
(Mr. Vance) did not hesitate to say that 
free trade had not served Ireland so use- 
fully and beneficially as England. In fact, 
he doubted whether it had benefited her 
at all. When the Union duties were ab- 
rogated, and English manufactures were 
allowed freely to enter Ireland, there was 
a cessation of all that industry in silks, 
woollens, and cottons, which up to that 
period had flourished. Again, Catholic 
Emancipation was yielded under the in- 
fluence of fear, not of reason, and the 
Duke of Wellington was indiscreet enough 
to say that unless emancipation were 
granted, rebellion and conflict could not 
be averted. Mr. O’Connell and other agi- 
tators finding that everything was conceded 
to fear and little to reason, immediately 
got up a very important agitation for the 
repeal of the Union, and thus kept the 
country in a state of ferment for many 
years. Then came the Reform Act of 1832. 
The democratic party in Ireland was very 
much increased by the Act of 1832. It 
was then found that a party of Roman 
Catholic Gentlemen would be formed in 
that House, with the balance of power in 
their hands, and that they would be able 
to obtain everything they desired. Though 
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they had not been able to accomplish that, 
they had obtained a great deal of power 
by the plan they had adopted. The de- 
mocratic party in Ireland had accom. 
plished a vast amount of mischief in the 
way of Papal aggression. At the pre- 
sent moment there was an agitation—led 
in the Upper House by a statesman who 
was once Prime Minister — to put down 
the Established Church. But he believed 
Earl Russell had made a serious mistake 
in committing his views on the subject to 
the press, for everybody must remember 
that the noble Earl was the author of 
the Durham letter, in which he stated— 
“that the bulk of the nation looked with 
contempt on mummeries and superstition, 
and with the endeavours which were made 
to confine the intellect and enslave the 
soul.” Yet, Earl Russell was willing to 
give to the religion which he thus described 
three-fourths of the Church endowment 
in Ireland, and give us members of the 
Established Church 2s. 6d. in the £ of 
our own money. His Lordship’s scheme 
was one of simple confiscation, and the 
best of it was that those for whose benefit 
he intended it would not accept it. The 
property of the Church was too sacred to 
be dealt with in that manner, and such a 
mode of treating it would be in violation 
of that most solemn compact—the Act of 
Union. One of the fundamental articles 
of the Union provided that the United 
Church of England and Ireland should be 
one and indivisible, and it was held out 
to the people of Ireland by Mr. Pitt, that 
they would gain increased strength by 
uniting their Church with that of Eng- 
land. He came now to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maguire) had said that cereal crops 
had greatly diminished in Ireland, that in 
a great many counties the land had been 
turned into pasture-land, and this he at- 
tributed to a want of fixity of tenure. He 
(Mr. Vance) did not hesitate to attribute 
it to the repeal of the Corn Laws. He did 
not wish the House to re-enact those laws 
for the benefit of Ireland ; but he thought 
they ought to trace Irish distress to its 
true source. A few years ago the Incum- 
bered Estates Act was passed, but that 
was by no means an unmixed good. In 
many cases the land was purchased by 
men of moderate means, who paid as much 
as thirty, forty, and even fifty years’ pur- 
chase for it; and then increased the rents. 
The new proprietors wished to make money 
out of the land, and many of the cases in 
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which landlords had acted most severely to- 
wards their tenants had arisen on estates 
purchased in the Incumbered Estates Court. 
The circumstances of Ireland were badly 
understood in this country. With regard 
to the tenure of land, that must always be 
a matter of contract between the landlord 
and tenant. The relations between a land- 
lord and his tenant might be compared to 
the relations between a father and his 
children. The very dependence of the 
children upon the father was one of the 
strongest reasons for his anxiety to pro- 
tect them. If the tenant went to his 
landlord saying, “‘I shall take advantage 
of the law lately passed, and have com- 
pensation for past or future improve- 
ments,’”’ the relations of kindness and 
goodwill were gone. The landlord would 
take care of himself for the future, and 
would make such contracts with his te- 
nants as would override any law that 
might be passed. The result would be 
continual litigation, distrust, and animo- 
sity, in place of the kindly relations which 
now existed in Ireland. In our legislation 
we had not yet infringed the nghts of 
property; but a Tenant Right Bill such as 
many of those which had been proposed 
would infringe those rights, and the mo- 
ment the Rubicon of right and justice 
was passed we should find the demands 
continue to increase until it would be im- 
possible to comply with them without 
handing the property of the landlord over 
to the tenant altogether. In all our legis- 
lation we had not yet violated the Act of 
Union; but he did not hesitate to say that 
if we disendowed the Established Church 
we should destroy the compact existing 
between the two peoples—with what re- 
sult he would leave the House to judge. 
He believed we should never regenerate 
Ireland by infringing the rights of pro- 
perty or by confiscating the Established 
Church, but only by inducing the people 
to see that the interests of landlords and 
tenants and of employers and employed 
were identical. We must increase the 
power of manufacture, extend our agri- 
culture, hold the scales of justice fairly 
between all creeds and denominations, and 
satisfy the people of Ireland that they 
were not to be ruled by exceptional laws. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, that as 
one of the youngest Members of the 
House, he had no desire to take part in 
the debate ; but as he had been personally 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Sir Frederick Heygate) on a 
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former night, he wished to say a few words. 
That hon. Member had condescended to 
notice some remarks made by him a few 
weeks ago at a meeting held at the Town 
Hall, Manchester, and questioned the accu- 
racy of the statement he made. Ie had 
not had the opportunity of hearing the 
speech of the hon. Member, for he hap- 
pened not to be in the House when it was 
delivered. He therefore took the report 
contained in Zhe Times. The hon. Mem- 
ber was reported to have said that he 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) stated that— 

“There were 1,539 parishes in Ireland each 

containing less than 100 inhabitants belonging to 
the Established Church, and that there were 199 
parishes without a single member of that commu- 
nion, 
The hon. Baronet proceeded to say that if 
that were true it would be a very serious 
fact. Well, he did make that statement 
at Manchester, and he (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
was prepared te make it again that night. 
What he had said was perfectly true, for 
he had taken the trouble to consult the 
Census Report in the Library of the House, 
and found there was no mistake whatever 
in the figures. The fact was, that the 
hon. Gentleman had dealt with benefices, 
while he (Mr. Jacob Bright) had dealt 
with parishes. He did not know whether 
the figures of the hon. Baronet were cor- 
rect; but if they were, they seemed to 
corroborate to a great extent the result at 
which he (Mr. Jacob Bright) wished to 
arrive—namely, the extreme scarceness of 
the Protestant population in the parishes 
of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman said— 


“ There was a great number of parishes having 
only one benefice between them, there being in 
some instances sixteen parishes grouped together, 
in others thirteen, and in others again eleven.” 


He (Mr. Jacob Bright) wanted nothing 
more striking to establish his proposition 
than the fact that in order to get a Pro- 
testant congregation in Ireland they had 
to group together sixteen parishes; and 
the figures of the hon. Gentleman suited 
him better even than his own. Another 
important statement that he had made—a 
common but an important one—and which 
had not been impugned, was that the 
State Church of Ireland was in possession 
of one-eighth of the population of that 
country. Well, he contended that one- 


eighth of the population had no right to 
monopolize the ecclesiastical revenues of 
Ireland, and that for a sectarian purpose. 
He had listened with great interest to the 
speech of the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
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tary, which contained a great deal of very 
valuable information; but the noble Lord 
appeared to him to take much trouble to 
prove certain things which, when proved, 
would by no means serve the interest of 
the Government. The noble Lord con- 
trasted the disaffection of the present day 
with the disaffection of past times, and 
said that in former days men of rank, in- 
fluence, and wealth headed insurrectionary 
movements in Ireland, but now all that 
was changed. Well, it seemed to him 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) more easy to manage 
an insurrection so headed ; because when 
there were prominent leaders you had only 
to secure those leaders, and you would 
greatly discourage, if you did not extin- 
guish, the insurrection. But the noble 
Lord made a statement which, coming 
from the Treasury Bench, was of ‘very 
great importance—namely, that the exist- 
ing disaffection prevailed among the poorer 
class of cultivators, the farm labourers, 
and the artizans of the towns. It had 
been said that the nation lived in the cot- 
tage. If the nation lived in the cottage, 
and the cottage were disaffected, then it 
appeared to him that they had a disaffected 
nation on their hands. A most elaborate 
argument and array of facts had been 
brought forward by the noble Lord to show 
how great had been the material progress 
of Ireland. Well, he neither assented to 
nor denied it ; but, assuming it to be true, 
still it seemed to him to place the Govern- 
ment in a greater difficulty than before. 
Why, it was the most remarkable thing in 
history that there should be that growth 
of disaffection among the humblest classes 
of Irish society side by side with the 
growth of material progress. It showed 
that the evils of Ireland were so deep- 
seated that none of the measures proposed 
by the Government on Tuesday night could 
possibly be deemed adequate to meet them. 
They had done either too much or too 
little for Ireland. If they persisted in 
perpetuating injustice upon a people, they 
ought to be cureful not to put weapons 
into the hands of the victim in order to 
strengthen his contest against them. In 
the Southern States of America it would 
be remembered those who had determined 
to make slavery an enduring institution 
took pains to prevent the people being 
educated, and made it penal to teach a 
negro the alphabet. He held that, from 
their point of view, that was true state- 
manship, and that they were acting in ac- 
cordance with sound logic. But we main- 
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tained great grievances in Ireland, and at 
the same time instructed the people by ad- 
mirable schools and a cheap press. We 
were doing one thing with the one hand, 
and another thing with the other. By 
the education and the information which 
we gave to a sharp-witted people, we 
armed them the better to combat any 
British Government that attempted to 
deny them justice. The noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary spoke with triumphant 
satisfaction on the subject of the represen- 
tative institutions of Ireland, and said that 
country had its proper proportion of Mem- 
bers—that it had in the counties a franchise 
even lower than that which existed in Eng- 
land. But the noble Lord did not state 
to the House the position of the Irish 
tenant. Notwithstanding what the noble 
Lord said, he (Mr. Jacob Bright) remained 
of the opinion he had long held, that there 
was nothing in the world with the name 
of representative institutions which was 
so complete a mockery as the representative 
institutions of Ireland. The noble Lord 
did not tell them that, although the county 
franchise was lower in Ireland than in Eng- 


land, the vote did not belong to the Irish- | 
| downwards.” 


man, but that he was merely the nominal 
owner. And with respect to the borough 
franchise, if it were examined, it would 
be found to be a higher qualification than 
the English one if the difference in the 
value of property in the two countries 
were taken into account. Ireland wanted 
what England had wanted—a larger fran- 
chise, a proper re-distribution of seats, and 
vote by ballot; and until she obtained 
those three changes they could not have 
the opinion of the Irish people represented 
in that House. An hon. Member had ob- 
served that the representatives of Ireland 
were now very equally divided in opinion. 
That might be so; but he did not believe 
that opinion in Ireland was divided ex- 
actly as it was in that House. With a 
wider suffrage and vote by ballot, Irish 
opinion, he believed, would be so repre- 
sented in that House that they might pro- 
ceed in the work of Irish legislation with 
tenfold greater success than they were 
able to achieve now. They talked fre- 
quently of the influence and power of the 
United Kingdom, and there was not a sub- 
ject of the Queen who did not desire to see 
that influence and power maintained and 
extended. It was often said to be of great 
importance to keep up the prestige of this 
country, when they considered the count- 
less m.'ions of different races whom they 
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had to govern in distant parts of the globe- 
An argument in favour of the Abyssinian 
Expedition had been grounded on the ne- 
cessity of maintaining that prestige ; but 
if one thing could be more perilous than 
another to our influence in those remote 
countries, it would be to show them we 
were distracted at home. If the Im- 
perial Parliament was unable to govern 
the United Kingdom so as to secure con- 
tentment, people might be led to doubt 
its ability to govern countries situated 
thousands of miles away. The proposals 
of the Government appeared to him the 
merest tinkering with a great question. 
Those who sat on his side of the House 
asked for religious equality in Ireland; 
but the Government refused altogether to 
touch the Established Church. On the 
other hand, the Government gave them 
some intimation that they might possibly 
make some attempt to produce that de- 
sired equality in the most undesirable 
way. He understood the noble Lord to 
say that the Government would be much 
more willing to elevate the other reli- 
gious bodies than to level downwards. He 
believed himself that they must “ level 
Both in Ireland and in this 
country public opinion was decidedly in 
favour of disendowing and disestablishing. 
Before the people of England would see 
another University of a sectarian character 
introduced into Ireland, they would try the 
plan of having every University in the 
United Kingdom thrown open, so that 
every subject of the Queen might fully 
enjoy their benefits without being required 
to take any test whatever. In conclusion, 
he might be allowed to remark that know- 
ing as he did the extreme difficulty of 
passing great measures of justice through- 
out that House—for, though only a new 
Member of the House, he had been ac- 
customed carefully to read the records of 
its proceedings—he rejoiced that a new 
political power had arisen in England, and 
that those who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brow had been admitted to 
the franchise, even although the mode of 
that admission had been very extraordinary 
indeed. Whatever might be said of the 
faults and shortcomings of the working 
men of England, they, at any rate, had 
no vested interest in political injustice and 
wrong, and on the day of polling they 
would not cast their votes on the side of 
that Government which refused to abolish 
the Irish Church; they would support that 
Ministry and that party—no matter on 
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what side of the House they were found 
—who would courageously and conscien- 
tiously endeavour to do justice not only 
to Ireland, but to the whole British 
Empire. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, as nobody in 
that House generally acted more than he 
did upon the maxim that silence was 
golden, he trusted he might be permitted 
to offer a very few remarks. There had 
been many fearful attacks made on the 
Irish Church; but he could not understand 
the ascendancy of the Protestant Church, 
as it was termed, being so obnoxious to 
Roman Catholics. He thought that the 
payment of the tithe rent by Roman Ca- 
tholics was a grievance; but that might 
be got over by making the rent-charge pay- 
able to the State, and the anomaly of 
causing the Irish people to pay for the 
Church of the few might be met by the 
payment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. It was said that they would not 
accept endowment. They, however, ac- 
cepted it in other countries, and if they 
did not accept it in Ireland, they would 
then be responsible themselves for the con- 
tinuance of the anomaly. The State should 
pay the Established Church, the Presby- 
terians, and the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, and, moreover, there should be a 
real reform of the Established Church. If, 
as most people believed, it wanted cutting 
down, it should be cut down. With re- 
spect to the land question, he conceived 
that one strong argument against any 
Tenant Right Bill consisted in the fact 
that every side had tried to carry such a 
measure, and the only Bill that had been 
passed was that of the right hon. Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell), which was not 
compulsory, and had not been made use of 
a dozen times. The schemes of the hon. 
Member for Westminster and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham pointed at fixity 
of tenure for the tenants. Irishmen knew 
what fixity of tenure was. Before the 
famine men having long leases were cer- 
tain of holding their land as long as they 
paid the rent. But how did they pay 
the rent? They sold acre after acre, and 
the result was seen in the famine years ; 
and if fixity of tenure were now estab- 
lished the same result would ensue. He 
believed that the whole of the English and 
Scotch Members wished to do all they 
could for Ireland; but he was afraid of 
the adoption of the same sort of legislation 
as was witnessed last year. He feared 
panic legislation. The great measure of 
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Reform was passed in a panic last year, 
This was the same House of Commons, 
and the same parties were in power, and 
he feared panic legislation for Ireland. 
Mr. J. STUART MILL: It was with 
a feeling, I will not say of disappointment 
—because there can be no disappointment 
where there has not previously been hope 
—but of regret, that I witnessed the “‘ beg- 
garly account of empty boxes” which the 
Government has laid before us, instead 
of an Irish policy. My dissatisfaction 
was not so much with what they did, 
or what they refused to do, on the sub- 
ject of the land—although I look upon 
that question as outweighing all the rest 
put together—and I believe that with- 
out a satisfactory dealing with it, nothing 
can be done which will be at all effectual. 
I am afraid the time is far distant when it 
would be fair to expect that a Government, 
and especially a Conservative Government, 
should be found in advance of public 
opinion—which I cannot deny that the 
present Government would be, if they 
were to propose such a measure on the 
Irish Land Question as I conceive would 
alone be effectual to settle it. But what 
we have a right to expect even from a 
Conservative Government, at all events 
from a Conservative Government which 
professes a Liberal policy—even with the 
qualifying adjunct, “truly Liberal ’— 
is that they shall be on a level with 
the opinion of the people, and this 
they most assuredly are not, on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church. If there ever 
was a question on which I might say the 
whole human race has made up its mind, 
it is this. I concur in every word that 
was said, and every feeling that was ex- 
pressed, by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne (Mr. Lowe) on this subject, 
and I thank him from my heart for his 
munly and outspoken declaration in refer- 
ence te that great scandal and iniquity, 
which was so well described by the right 
hon. Gentleman now at the head of the 
Government in a speech which, although 
last year he endeavoured to explain away, 
I am not aware that he has ever dis- 
avowed. It is an institution which 
could not be submitted to by any coun- 
try, except at the point of the sword. 
Now, on this subject the Government 
have not shown themselves altogether 
inflexible. The noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has expressed his 
willingness in some degree to entertain 
the principle of religious equality, and 
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I thank him for it; but, as has been 
remarked by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), 
he proposed to do it—if at all—by level- 
ling up instead of levelling down. The 
noble Lord is willing that every valley 
shall be exalted ; but he does not go on 
to the succeeding clause, and say that 
every mountain and hill shall be laid 
low. So long as the national property 
which is administered by the Episcopal 
Charch of Ireland is not diverted from its 
present purpose, the noble Lord has no ob- 
jection at all to this country saddling itself 
with the endowment of another great 
hierarchy, which, if effected on the prin- 
ciple of religious equality, would be a great 
deal more costly than even that which 
now exists. Does the noble Lord really 
think it possible that the people of Eng- 
land will submit to this? I may be per- 
mitted, as one who, in common with many 
of my betters, have been subjected to the 
charge of being Utopian, to congratulate 
the Government on having joined that 
goodly company, It is, perhaps, too com- 
plimentary to call them Utopians, they 
ought rather to be called dys-topians, or 
cacotopians. What is commonly called 
Utopian is something too good to be 
practicable; but what they appear to 
favour is too bad to be practicable. Not 
only would England and Scotland never 
submit to it, but the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland refuse it. They will not 
take your bribe. As in many other things 
I differ from the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Neate), who moved the 
Amendment, so my opinion on the subject 
of Irish remedies is directly contrary to 
his. Whereas the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber thinks that the real obstacle to the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland is the pro- 
posal of extravagant and impossible reme- 
dies, my opinion, on the contrary, is that 
the real obstacle is not the proposal of 
extravagant and impossible remedies, but 
the persistent unwillingness of the House 
even to look at any remedy which 
they have pre-judged to be extravagant 
and impossible. When a country has 
been so long in possession of full power 
over another, as this country has over 
Ireland, and still leave it in the state of 
feeling which now exists in Ireland, there 
is a strong presumption that the remedy 
required must be much stronger and more 
drastic than any which has yet been ap- 
plied. All the presumption is in favour of 
the necessity of some greatchange. Great 
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and obstinate evils require great remedies. 
If the House does not think so—if it still 
has faith in small remedies, I exhort it 
to make haste and adopt them. It has 
already lost a great deal of time. Counting 
from 1829, which was the time when this 
country first began to govern Ireland, or 
even to profess to govern Ireland, for the 
sake of Ireland, thirty-nine years have 
elapsed, and during that time, although 
there may have been some material pro- 
gress, as there has been everywhere 
else, moral progress, in reconciling Ireland 
to our Government, and to the Union 
with us, has not been made, and does 
not seem likely soon to be made, unless we 
change our policy. Hon. Gentlemen pre- 
fer to soothe themselves with statistics, 
flattering themselves with the idea that 
Ireland is improving, and that the evil 
was greater at some former time than it 
is now. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne has told us that we have no 
occasion to care for Fenianism, and that it 
is nothing of any consequence. I do not 
suppose my right hon. Friend thinks that 
the remedies proposed by me or any one 
else for the benefit of Ireland are intended 
to conciliate the Fenians. I know very 
little of the Fenians. I do not pretend to 
know what their opinions are, nor do I 
believe my right hon. Friend knows them 
a bit better. We do know, however, 
that they desire what I greatly deprecate 
—a violent separation of Ireland from 
this country; and they desire this with 
such bitterness and animosity that there 
is no chance of conciliating them. But 
the peculiar and growing danger in the 
state of Ireland is this—that there is nearly 
universal discontent, and very general dis- 
affection. Hon. Gentlemen need not flatter 
themselves that this is an evil which can 
be safely disregarded. Ireland has had 
rebellious before. Asa rebellion this recent 
one is nothing—it is contemptible. A 
great deal has been said about the circum- 
stance that no person of consequence, 
personally or socially, has put himself at 
the head of it. It was not likely that any- 
one who had anything to lose would do so. 
Is it within the range of possibility that 
an insurrection could be successful in Ire- 
land at this particular time? What does 
Mitchel himself say of it? This is the 
reason why everyone who has some- 
thing to lose (and everyone who is an 
occupant of land has something to lose) 
will not, until he sees a greater chance of 
success, countenance rebellion, or throw 
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any other difficulty in the way of suppress- 
ing it than by sheltering from the police 
those who are involved in it. That is not 
the danger. The danger is one of which 
there is the strongest evidence. My own in- 
formation is derived from many trustworthy 
persons, not of extreme opinions, persons 
whose idea of remedial measures for Ireland 
falls far short of mine, but who are unani- 
mously of opinion that the state of Ireland 
is more dangerous at this moment than at 
any former period, and that the feeling of 
the people is one of general discontent and 
wide disaffection. Gentlemen who hold land 
in Ireland do not think so; but they would 
be the last persons to find it out. Persons 
in the possession of power are usually the 
last to find out what is thought of them 
by their inferiors. They, however, awake 
from their dream and find it out when 
they little expect it. There are two cir- 
cumstances which make the disaffection 
more alarming at this time than at any 
former period since the Rebellion of 1798. 
One is a circumstance which has never ex- 
isted before. \For the first time the dis- 
content in Ireland rests on a background 
of several millions of Irish across the 
Atlantic.; This is a fact which is not 


likely to‘diminish. The number of Irish 


in America is constantly increasing. Their 
power to influence the political conduct of 
the United States is increasing, and will 
daily increase; and is there any proba- 
bility that the American-Irish will come 
to hate this country less than they do 
at the present moment? The noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland said truly 
that many Irish go to our colonies, and 
that they remain loyal. But why? The 
Irish who go to those colonies find every- 
thing they seek in vain here. They have the 
land—they have no sectarian chureh ; they 
have even a separate Legislature. All 
this they have under the British Crown 
and the British flag. If you gave all 
this to Ireland the people would be 
tranquil enough there. They will be so 
with much less than that; but those who 
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even professed to treat the Irish people as 
part of the. same nation with ourselves 
since 1800. How did we treat them 
before that time? I will not go into 
the subject of the penal laws, because it 
may be said that those laws affected the 
Irish not as Irish but as Catholics. I will 
only mention the manner in which they 
were treated merely as Irish. I grant 
that for these things, no man now living 
has any share of the blame; we are all 
ashamed of them ; but ‘the evil that men 
do lives after them.” First of all, this 
House declared the importation of Irish 
cattle a public nuisance. When we refused 
to receive Irish cattle, the Irish thought 
they wouid slaughter and salt them, to try 
whether we would receive them in that 
shape. But that was not allowed. Then 
they thought that if they could not send 
the cattle or the flesh, they might send 
the hides in the form of leather. No; 
that was not allowed either. Being thus 
denied admission for cattle in any shape, 
they tried if they should be allowed to 
do anything with respect to sheep; and 
they commenced exporting wool to this 
country. No; we would not take their 
wool. Then they began to manufacture 
it, and tried if we would take the manu- 
factured article. This was the worst 
of all. We compelled our deliverer, 
William III., of “pious and immortal 
memory,” to promise his Parliament that 
he would put down the Irish woollen 
manufacture. This was not, I think, a 
brotherly course, or at all like treating Ire- 
land as a part of the same nation. If we 
had been determined to impress upon Ire- 
land in the strongest manner that she 
was regarded as a totally different and 
hostile nation, that was exactly the course 
to pursue. In fact, Ireland was treated 
in that thoroughly heathenish manner 
with which it was then customary for na- 
tions to treat other nations whom they had 
conquered—with the feeling that the de- 
pendent nation had no rights which the 
superior nation was bound to respect. It 


go to America, on the contrary, will be | is unjust, however, to call that feeling hea- 
loyal only to the American Government, | thenish, since it belonged only to the worst 
while their feeling towards England is,|times of heathenism, before the Stoic 
and must be, directly opposite to that of | philosophy—before the great and immor- 
the Irish who go to Australia and the | tal Marcus Antoninus proclaimed the kin- 
other English Colonies. That is one most | ship of all mankind. From the year 1800, 


serious cause of danger in Ireland. J Ano- 
ther is that the disaffection has become 
more than_at any former period one of 
nationality.) The Irish were taught that 


these things began to change; but down 
to 1829 it may be said that though in 
some sense we treated Ireland as a sister, 
it was as sister Cinderella — dust and 


feeling by Englishmen. England has only | ashes were good enough for her ; pur- 
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ple and fine linen were reserved for her] an opportunity of doing permanent good, 
sisters. From 1829, however, we ceased | by reclaiming the waste lands of Ireland 
to govern Ireland in that way. From / for the benefit of the people of Ireland; 
that time there has been no feeling | and if we had done that, we should pro- 
in this country with respect to Ireland, | bably never have heard anything about 
but a continuance of the really sisterly } fixity of tenure in the shape in which we 
feeling which then commenced. Since that} hear of it now. At that time there 
time it has been the sincere desire of all} was a sufficient quantity of waste land in 
parties in England to govern Ireland for | Ireland to have enabled us to establish a 
her good; but we have grievously failed | large portion of the Irish population, by 
in knowing how to set about it. Let me| their own labour, in the condition of pea- 
take a brief review of the things done for | sant proprietors of the land which they 
Ireland during that time. They may be| would themselves have reclaimed. We 
easily counted. First, we made the land- | lost that opportunity, and we lost it for 
lord the tithe-proctor. That was a right| ever: because since that time fully one- 
thing to do; it prevented a great deal of| half of all the reclaimable waste land 
bloodshed, and an enormous amount of/| which existed at the time of Sir Richard 
annoyance and disaffection. I only wish | Griffith’s survey has been reclaimed; that 
it had been done before it became practi- | is, it has been got hold of by the land- 
cally impossible to collect the tithes in the | lords; it has been reclaimed for the 
old way. But, after all, this was merely | landlords, mainly, or very largely, by the 
changing the mode of taking something | aid of public money lent to them for 
from the Irish people: it was not taking | the purpose. Therefore, it is no longer 
less. Next, we gave to Ireland a really | possible to produce these great results 
unsectarian education. Ireland, long be-| in Ireland merely by reclaiming the waste 
fore England, received from us an elemen- | lands. The opportunity lost never can 
tary education which came down to the} be regained; and now, therefore, you 
lowest grade of the people; and by de-| are asked to do much larger, and as it 


grees she also obtained unsectarian edu- | appears to you much more revolutionary 


eation in the higher branches. This | things. There is only one more thing that 
is the most solid, and by far the great-) we have done which is worth mentioning, 
est benefit we have yet conferred upon | and that is the Incumbered Estates Act. 
Ireland: and this, if the proposal of the | The Incumbered Estates Act was a states- 
Government is adopted, we are going) manlike measure; it was a measure admi- 
in a great measure to give up. In your | rably conceived, and excellent, provided it 
difficulties this is what you are going to| had been combined with other measures. 
throw over. You are going, in a great | Even as it was, it was in many respects a 
measure, to sacrifice the best thing you have | very valuable measure. In the first place, 
done for Ireland, to save the bad things. | it effected a very great simplification of 
The third thing did more credit to our kind- | title. In the next, it to a great extent 
ness and generosity than to our wisdom. | liberated Ireland from the great evil of 
It was the £8,000,000—ultimately amount- | needy landlords. But there is another 
ing to £10,000,000—that we gave at the} side to the matter. The Act has had 
time of the Irish famine, for the relief } another effect which was not, I believe, 
of the destitution in that country. Nobody | anticipated by anybody, at least to the ex- 
will say that we were not right to give it; tent to which it has been realized. It has 
but I do not think that a people ever laid | shown to Ireland that there might be a 
out £8,000,000 or £10,000,000 to meet | still greater evil than needy landlords— 
an immediate emergency in a manner | namely, grasping landlords. Those who 
calculated to do so very minute a quantity | have bought estates under the Act are, I 
of permanent good. We were lavish in| believe, in the great majority of cases, 
the amount that we expended. We cer-} much harder landlords than their prede- 
tainly saved many lives—though there were | cessors; and naturally so, because they 
probably a greater number that we could | had no previous connection with the loca- 
not save—and for that we are entitled to | lities in which the estates they have pur- 
all credit. In a case of desperate distress | chased are situated. They were strangers 
there is in this country no grudging of |—I do not mean to Ireland—but to the 
money. All parties are united in that} neighbourhood of their new properties. 
respect. But when circumstances obliged | Many of them came from the towns. At 
us to lay out this great sum, we had/all events, they had no connection with 
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the tenants, and did not feel that the 
tenants had any moral claim upon them 
beyond that claim—a claim they ought 
to have recognized, which all who are 
dependent upon us have over us. They 
bought the land as a mere pecuniary 
speculation, and have very generally 
administered it as a mere speculation. 
Not unfrequently the first step they took 
was to raise the rents to the utmost pos- 
sible amount, and in many cases they have 
ejected tenants because they could not pay 
those rents. These, then, are the things 
that we have done since we began to do 
the best we could, the best we knew how 
to do for Ireland; and I do not think they 
are very well calculated to remove from 
the minds of the Irish people the bit- 
terness which had been produced by our 
previous mode of Government. If you say 
that there was nothing better to be done, 
you confess your incompetency to govern 
Ireland. I maintain that there is no coun- 
try under Heaven which it is not possible 
to govern, and to govern in such a way 
that it shall be contented. If there was 
anything better to be done, and you would 
not do it, your confession is still worse. 
But I do you more justice than you do 
yourselves. I believe that if smaller 
measures would have sufficed you would 
have granted them; and it is because 
smaller measures will not suffice, be- 
cause you must have large measures, be- 
cause you must look at the thing on a 
much larger scale than you now do, be- 
cause you must be willing to take into 
consideration what you think extravagant 
proposals—it is because of that, and not 
from any want of good intentions, that 
you have failed. The present state of 
Ireland is, I hope, gradually convincing 
you, if it does not do so all at once, that 
you must do something on a much larger 
scale than you have ever acted upon be 
fore, whether the particular things pro- 
posed to you are the right things or not. 
It is under this conviction that I have 
thought it my duty not to keep back 
three-fourths of what I believe to be the 
truth in regard to Ireland, for fear of pre- 
judicing minor measures which the very 
people who propose them do not expect 
to produce any very large results. As to 
the plan which I have proposed — and 
whether hon. Gentlemen think that it is 
right or wrong, surely they will admit that 
it is good to have it discussed—as to 
that plan, it seems necessary that I should 
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does not appear to have been at all cor. 
rectly understood by most of those who 
have attacked it, and least of all by the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
When I listened to his speech, I did not 
not know my own plan. It is evident 
that the arduous duties of his important 
position had not left him time to read my 
pamphlet, and he had been compelled to 
trust to the representation of some one who 
had given him a very unfaithful account of 
it. The noble Lord seemed to think that 
my plan was that the State should buy the 
land from the present proprietors, and re- 
sell or re-let it to the tenants. Now, I 
have said nothing whatever about buying 
the land. I should think it extremely ob- 
jectionable to make that part of the plan. 
Ido not want the rent-charge to be bought 
up by the tenants, because that would ab- 
sorb the capital which I hope to see them 
employ in the improvement of the land. 
There is another mistake which seems to 
have been made pretty generally. Those 
who have objected to my proposal have al- 
ways argued as if I was going to force 
perpetuity of tenure on unwilling tenants, 
I propose nothing of the sort. There are 
at present in Ireland a very great number 
of tenants who do not pay a full rent. The 
most improving landlords are precisely 
those who are the most moderate in their 
exactions. Now, it is an indispensable 
part of my plan that perpetuity should 
only be granted at a full rent—a fair 
rent, not an excessive, but still a full 
rent ; and probably, therefore, many of 
these tenants will prefer to remain as 
they are. They might not do so if they 
were never to have another chance of 
gaining a perpetuity; but as according 
to my plan they would retain the power 
of claiming a perpetuity, at any future 
time, on a valuation to be then made, 
I think it extremely likely that many 
would wish to go on as they are. Many 
landlords, too, might prefer to arrange ami- 
cably with their tenants at something less 
than a full rent, in order to retain the pre- 
sent relations with them, and these, I 
believe, would be the best landlords, the 
most improving landlords, those who are on 
the best terms with their tenants, and 
whom it is most important to retain in the 
country. Many practical objections have 
been raised to the plan, to all of which I 
believe that I have answers; but there is 
a preliminary question that I should like 
to ask. Does the House really wish that 
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it is very possible that in the minds of 
hon. Gentlemen the question may be con- 
cluded and closed by a preliminary objec- 
tion; such, for instance, as that it is an in- 
terference with the rights of property. If 
hon. Gentlemen are determined by this 
single circumstance—if this is enough to 
make them absolutely resist and condemn 
the plan—it is probable that they would 
be rather sorry than glad if it was possible 
to answer the practical objections and 
show that the plan would work; and in 
that case I cannot expect to have a very 
favourable or very unprejudiced audience 
when I attempt to answer them. And 
then there is another sort of preliminary 
objection: that which was made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne, 
in the name of political economy. In 
my right hon. Friend’s mind political eco- 
nomy appears to stand for a set of practical 
maxims. To him it is not a science, 
it is not an exposition, not a theory of the 
manner in which causes produce effects: 
it is a set of practical rules, and these 
practical rules are indefeasible. My right 
hon. Friend thinks that a maxim of po- 
litical economy if good in England must 
be good in Ireland. But that is like 
saying that because there is but one science 
of astronomy, and the same law of gravi- 
tation holds for the earth and the planets, 
therefore the earth and the planets do not 
move in different orbits. So far from being 
a set of maxims and rules, to be applied 
without regard to times, places, and cir- 
cumstances, the function of political eco- 
nomy is to enable us to find the rules 
which ought to govern any state of circum- 
stances with which we have to deal— 
circumstances which are never the same 
in any two cases. I do not know in poli- 
tical economy, more than I know in other 
art or science, a single practical rule that 
must be applicable to all cases, and I am 
sure that no one is at all capable of deter- 
mining what is the right political economy 
for any country until he knows its cireum- 
stances. My right hon. Friend perhaps 
thinks that what is good political economy 
for England must be good for India—or 
perhaps for the savages in the back woods of 
America. My right hon. Friend has been 
very plain spoken, and I will be plain spoken 
to. Political economy has a great many 
enemies ; but its worst enemies are some of 
its friends, and I do not know that it has 
& more dangerous enemy than my right 
hon. Friend. It is such modes of argu- 
ment as he is in the habit of employing 
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that have made political economy so tho- 
roughly unpopular with a large and not 
the least philanthropic portion of the 
people of England. In my right hon. 
Friend’s mind political economy seems to 
exist as a bar even to the consideration of 
anything that is proposed for the benefit 
of the economic condition of any people 
in any but the old ways. As if science 
was a thing not to guide our judg- 
ment, but to stand in its place—a thing 
which may dispense with the necessity of 
studying a particular case, and determining 
how a given cause will operate under its 
circumstances. Political economy has 
never in my eyes possessed this character. 
Political economy in my eyes is a science 
by means of which we are enabled to form 
a judgment as to what each particular case 
requires ; but it does not supply us with 
a ready-made judgment upon any case, 
and there cannot be a greater enemy 
to political economy than he who repre- 
sents it in that light. I will presume, 
therefore, that the House will not be 
unwilling to allow me to state what an- 
swer I can make to the practical objections 
to my plan. First, there is the objec- 
tion founded upon the sacredness of pro- 
perty. That is a feeling which I re- 
spect ; but the sacredness of property 
is not violated by taking away property 
for the public good, if full compensation 
is given; and the interference that I pro- 
pose is not more an interference—it is not 
even so much an interference—with pro- 
perty, as taking land for public improve- 
ments. Then, too, a man’s right to his 
property is sacred; but is not a man’s 
right to his person still more sacred? And 
yet no man is allowed to dispose of his 
person—in marriage, for instance—except 
in such way as the law provides; nor will 
it allow him to relieve himself from the 
contract except on very special grounds, 
to be decided on by a Court of Justice. To 
those hon. Gentlemen who are fond of 
applying the term confiscation to the plan 
that I propose, I will say that I recal 
them to the English language. I assure 
them that it is possible to argue against 
any proposition, if need be, and to refute 
what we think wrong, without altering the 
meaning of words, by doing which people 
only succeed in imposing upon themselves 
and others. How can that be confiscation 
in which the “‘ fisc” instead of receiving 
anything, has only to pay; by which no 
individual will be the poorer, but many, I 
hope, a good deal richer? It may be 
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objectionable, but that is a matter of 
argument; it may be undesirable, be- 
cause the case may not be deemed strong 
enough to require it; but let us fight 
against opinions from which we differ 
without extending the war to the Eng- 
lish language. I recommend to hon. 
Gentlemen to be always strictly Conserva- 
tive of the English tongue. I will now 
come to arguments of a more practical 
kind. I wil! first mention the strongest 
argument I have ever heard, either in this 
House or elsewhere, against my plan— 
namely, that if we substitute the Govern- 
ment in the place of the present proprietors, 
we shall expose the Government to great 
difficulties, and make it still more unpopu- 
lar than it has ever yet been. I have 
two answers to make to this objection, and 
if hon. Gentlemen are not impressed by 
the one they may perhaps be convinced by 
the other. Undoubtedly, if the proposal 
is not received by the tenants as a great 
boon—if they do not think that perpetuity 
of tenure on the terms I have suggested isa 
gift worth accepting, then I admit that there 
is nothing to say in favour of my plan; it 
would be idle to propose it. If, when we 
offer to the tenantry of Ireland that which 
they desire more than anything else in 
the world—a perfect security of tenure— 
the certainty that they would never have 
more to pay than they paid at first—that 
everything which their industry produced 
should belong to them alone—if they do 
not think that a boon worth having, I 
have nothing more to say. But this is 
a most improbable supposition. A similar 
prediction was made about the serfs of 
Russia. Many people said and believed that 
the emancipated serfs would never con- 
sent to pay rent, especially to the Govern- 
ment, for land which they had been accus- 
tomed to receive gratis when in their ser- 
vile condition. That was the general pre- 
diction ; but we do not hear that that 
prediction has been fulfilled. Everything 
seems to be going on smoothly, and the 
serfs, as far as is known, pay their rents re- 
gularly. This, then, isone answer. I have 
another which is more decisive. If it is 
thought that it will not do to make the 
Government a substitute for the landlord, 
I answer that this {fs an objection affecting 
only a part of my plan, an additional provi- 
sion, not for the benefit of the tenant, but 
for the convenience and consolation of the 
landlords—that they should be allowed to 
receive their rents from the public Trea- 
sury. If, after the rent is converted into 
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a rent-charge, it be thought that the land- 
lords should like other rent-chargers, be 
left to the ordinary law of the country 
to collect their dues, by all means leave 
them to the ordinary legal remedies, 
If it be thought injurious to the pub- 
lic interest to give this consolation to 
the landlords, then do not give it. So 
falls to the ground a full half of the 
dissertation of the right hon. Member 
for Calne on the fatal consequences of 
the plan. But I must say that I do not 
believe the landlords as a body would wish 
to exchange their present condition for 
that of being mere receivers of dividends 
from the State. I observe that those who 
argue against any plan supposed to be 
contrary to the interest of landlords, in- 
variably assume that the landlords are 
destitute of every spark of patriotic feeling. 
I do not think so. I believe that a large 
proportion of the landlords would prefer 
to retain their present position ; that they 
would make private arrangements with 
their tenants on terms more favourable 
for them than my plan would give, and 
that so Ireland would retain a large 
proportion of the best class of land- 
Jords. Another objection made against 
my plan is, that many of the holdings 
are too small. But Lord Dufferin states 
in. his pamphlet that the consolidation of 
small holdings has ceased—that the num- 
ber of separate holdings has not diminished 
in the last fifteen years. We may con- 
clude from that that the holdings, generally 
speaking, are as large as is required by 
the present state of the industry and capital 
of Ireland ; because, if that were not so, I 
cannot but believe that the movement of 
consolidation would still be going on. I 
perfectly admit that a great many tenants 
hold smaller holdings than could be de- 
sired. But if the holdings are so small 
that the tenants cannot live on them, and, 
at the same time, pay the amount of rent 
that would be required, they will soon fall 
into arrears ; and, if they fell into arrears, 
it is a necessary part of my plan that they 
should be ejected. This would enable 
the landlord, if he thought fit, in every 
case of eviction to consolidate farms, and 
whether he did so or not, the consequence 
would be the substitution of a better class 
of tenants. It is part of my plan that 
the landlord, if the holding were forfeited 
by non-payment of the rent-charge, should 
choose the tenant’s successor, and that the 
consent of the landlord should be neces- 
sary to any sale of the occupier’s interest. 
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Another objection which has been urged 
is, that in Ireland lands held on long 
leases are always the worst farmed. Now, 
these are almost always old leases, granted 
to middlemen. These middlemen hold 
the farms at low rents; but I never heard 
that they granted leases at low rents 
to the sub-tenants ; and who on earth 
would or could improve under competition 
rents? What interest has a man in im- 
proving who has promised a rent he can 
never pay, and who therefore knows that, 
lease or no lease, he may be turned out at 
any moment? If the- farmers have un- 
dertaken to pay a rent equal to double 
what they make from the land, is it likely 
that they will exert themselves to double 
the produce merely for the benefit of the 
landlord? One of the most extraordinary 
circumstances connected with the attack 
made on my plan by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Calne is that he went on 
ascribing all manner of evil effects to pea- 
sant proprietorships, and yet from the be- 
ginning to the end of his speech he never 
made allusion to any of the arguments in 
their favour. One would have thought that 
he had never beard the common and prin- 
cipal argument that the sentiment of 
property, the certainty that they are 
working for themselves, is the most power- 
ful of all incentives to labour and fru- 
gality. This is the universal experience 
of every country where peasant proprietor- 
ship exists. And this brings me to the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who gave three reasons why peasant 
proprietorship is not desirable. These rea- 
sons were, that it does not prevent revo- 
lution, that it does not obviate famine, and 
that it leads to great indebtedness on the 
part of the holders. In regard to the 
first of these reasons, the case which the 
noble Lord appealed to, that of France, is 
certainly not in his favour, for in France 
the revolutions have not been made by 
the peasant proprietors, but by the arti- 
zans, all that the peasant proprietors have 
had to do with them being to put them down. 
Whether it was right or wrong—whether it 
was for good or evil to substitute the pre- 
sent Government of France for the Re- 
public, it was the peasant proprietors who 
did it. As to the co-existence of great 
famines and small properties, the noble 
Lord was rather unhappy in the instance 
he gave of East Prussia, for it so hap- 
pens that East Prussia is not a country 
of peasant proprietors, there being next 
to no small properties there. It is the 
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Rhine Provinces of Prussia that are 
a country of small proprietors, and the 
noble Lord did not tell us of any fa- 
mine there. With reference to the argu- 
ment as to the indebtedness of the small 
proprietors, I rather think the noble Lord 
is indebted to me for one instance he 
gave—that of the canton of Zurich; but 
in adducing that instance he omitted to 
mention the testimony given, by the 
same author, to the ‘‘ superhuman” in- 
dustry of the peasant proprietors there. 
If we take the instance generally ap- 
pealed to on this subject, that of France, 
M. Léonee de Lavergne stated some ten 
years ago that the mortgages on the landed 
property of France did not on the average 
exceed 10 per cent of its value, and on 
the rural property did not exceed 5 per 
cent; and he estimated the burthen of 
interest at 10 per cent of the income. He 
added that these burthens were not in- 
creasing but diminishing. It is true that 
this average is taken from all the landed 
properties in France, and not solely from 
the small properties; but the large pro- 
prietors must be very unlike other large 
landed proprietors if their estates are not 
generally burthened to at least this ex- 
tent, so that the average is probably fairly 
applicable to the small properties. With 
regard to the danger of sub-letting, what 
motive would a tenant have to sublet? 
He could only sublet at the rent he 
himself paid, unless he had in the 
meantime improved his holding, and if 
he had done so he would have a good 
right to be allowed to realize his improve- 
ments, if he pleased, by sub-letting at an 
increased rent. It is thought that even 
if he did not sublet, he would sub-divide. 
But to suppose that sub-division would be 
general, is to ignore altogether one of the 
strongest motives that can operate on 
the mind. There is nothing like the pos- 
session of a property in the land by the 
actual cultivator, for inspiring him with 
industry and a desire to accumulate. It 
is not necessary to suppose that this influ- 
ence would operate on the whole body of 
tenant proprietors. If it acted only on 
one-half, a great deal would be gained. 
Let hon. Gentlemen consider what an ac- 
cumulation of savings there is in the hands 
of Irish farmers. I must say that it re- 
flects great credit on the landlords of Ire- 
land, taken as a body, that the tenants 
should have been able to accumulate such 
almost incredible sums as it is admitted 
that they have. Well, what is done with 
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these savings? The farmer carries them 
anywhere but to the farm. They are in- 
vested in everything but the improvement 
of his holding; showing that the very 
landlords through whose forbearance these 
sums had been accumulated, are not 
trusted by the tenants; or, if they trust 
the landlord himself, they do not trust his 
heir, whom they do not know, or his 
creditor, who may come into possession, 
or the stranger to whom he may be obliged 
to sell. But under the small proprietary 
system, these sums would be brought out 
and applied to the farms, and there is 
enough of them to make all Ireland blos- 
som like the rose. Tenants who had given 
such proof of forethought would be more 
likely to provide for their younger sons by 
buying more land, than by subdividing 
their own holdings. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that a bridge has now been 
built to America, over which the younger 
sons might cross. According to the testi- 
mony of Lord Dufferin, marriages are al- 
ready less early in Ireland than they used 
to be, and many farmers have become 
sensible of the disadvantage of subdividing 
the small holdings. It may be thought 
that owing to the competition which ex- 
ists for land, even those who hold at a 
full rent might be able to sublet at an in- 
crease, or sell their interest for a large sum 
of money. But even if this worst result 
should happen, the purchaser would even 
then be in as good a condition as the Ulster 
tenant would be if the tenant right which 
he enjoys by a precarious custom were se- 
cured to him by law: and this tenant right, 
even while resting only on custom, has 
been found to give a considerable feeling of 
security, and some encouragement to im- 
provement. Then I am asked what my 
scheme would do for the agricultural la- 
bourers of Ireland? It would give to 
them what is found most valuable in all 
countries possessing peasant proprietors— 
the hope of acquiring landed property. 
This hope is what animates the wonderful 
industry of the peasantry of Flanders, 
most of whom have only short leases, but 
who, because they may hope, by exertion, 
to become owners of land, set an example 
of industry and thrift to all Europe. 
My plan is called an extreme one, but if 
its principle were accepted, the extent of 
its application would be in the hands of the 
House. Let the House look at the ques- 
tion in a large way, and admit that rights 
of property, subject to just compensation, 
must give way to the public interest. If 
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the Commission which I propose were 
appointed, it would soon find out what 
temperaments might be applied in practice. 
I could myself suggest many such. I 
would not undertake that I myself would 
support them, but the House might. For 
instance, if it were thought that the hold- 
ings were too small, the holders of all 
farms below a certain extent might receive 
not a perpetuity at once but only the hope 
of it. Leases might be given to them, 
and the claim to a perpetuity might be 
made dependent on their, in the meantime, 
improving the land. Again, such a change 
as I propose is less required in the case of 
grazing than of arable land: confine it 
then, if you choose, in the first instance, 
to arable land, dealing with the purely 
grazing farms on some other plan, such as 
that of buying up such of them as might 
advantageously be converted into arable, 
and re-selling them in smaller lots. It is not 
an essential part of the scheme that every 
tenant should have an actual perpetuity, 
but only that every tenant who actually 
tills the soil should have the power of 
obtaining a perpetuity, on an impartial 
valuation. 1 believe that as the plan 
comes to be more considered, its difficulties 
will, in a great measure, disappear, and 
the House will be more inclined to view it 
with favour than at present. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
hon. Member for Westminster has at con- 
siderable length, and with great ingenuity, 
entered upon the plan which he has pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, and which has been 
much discussed in the House. That is, 
indeed, very natural, considering the at- 
tack made upon his proposition by the 
right hon. Member for Calne. If the 
hon. Member for Westminster is correct 
in saying that Ireland is in a more danger- 
ous or disaffected state now than at any 
previous period—if it be true that there 
is in America a large proportion of the 
population who have united with the Irish 
people in keeping up this disaffection, and 
encouraging it with all their endeavours, 
then I say it may be necessary to resort 
to some measure which I do not now like 
to contemplate. As far as I understand, 
the plan put forward by the hon. Member 
for Westminster in his pamphlet is one 
which he himself considers revolutionary 
in its dealing with the land of the coun- 
try, and is totally different from any ever 
adopted in any other country. Supposing, 
then, that the owners should choose to 
select to accept it, and that those now 
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who are tenants-at-will, were able to 
transform their holdings inte permanent 
tenure—all those changes could be effected 
only with the view of conciliating and 
putting an end to that dangerous disaf- 
fection and discontent felt in Ireland, and 
which is also said to exist in what the 
hon. Gentleman calls the Irish nation in 
America. Sir, I do not believe, even if 
we were friendly to such a scheme, that 
it could be put in operation; nor do I 
think, if it even could be put in opera- 
tion, that it would affect in any sense, as 
the hon. Member supposes, the great body 
of the population. If these designs he 
speaks of could be carried out, and if his 
scheme were admitted, which by a dimin- 
ishing process in the course of his speech 
he gradually brought down to one part 
of Ireland only, dealing differently with 
grazing land from arable land, it might 
practically operate so as to deprive the 
most loyal subjects of their land, while it 
maintained the disaffected portion of the 
community in the land which they at 
present possess. I cannot but complain 
that a Gentleman occupying such a posi- 
tion as that of the hon. Member for West- 
minster should lend himself to the vague 
and unmeaning declamation of Irish agi- 
tation—declamation which carried us back 
to periods long passed and long forgotten 
by this House, except so far as to warn 
us against doing the like again, and 
inciting us to act upon the fraternal, 
or rather the sisterly feeling, existing 
since the commencement of the century, 
and which had been still stronger since 
1829. Why did the hon. Gentleman 
go back to the time of William III.? 
Why did he not limit himself to the 
time of William IV., which was quite 
long enough to go back, and since which 
a great deal had been attempted on behalf 
of Ireland? I do not think the assertion 
of the hon. Member can be at all justified 
when he said that during the famine, if 
the money which had been collected in 
this country in aid of the starving people 
had been invested upon the improvement 
and settling of waste land, a much 
greater and more permanent good might 
have been accomplished. Now those who 
know Ireland must also know that there 
was not sufficient waste land then in Ire- 
land to be cultivated to have created 
such a state of things as he described 
as possible. Again, when he complains 
of the present landlords, I say where 
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holding their land without any leases, or|are your instances? 
that, as in England and in Scotland, 
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I have no doubt 


there may be exceptional cases of un- 
feeling landlords in Ireland. But I be- 
lieve such cases are wholly exceptional. 


But when the hon. Member told us that 
_the Government might become the land- 
|lords of the country, the admitted result 


of his plan would be that, if any tenant 
were in arrear, no mercy should be shown 
to him; he should be at once ejected, 
and the tender feeling that is supposed 
to exist between landlord and tenant— 
a sort of feudal feeling—would be abruptly 
extinguished. By the most harsh proceed- 
ings, the man who receives an estate with 
a guarantee for permanence of tenure is 
to be ejected if, under any circumstance, 
he falls into arrear, and to be thrown 
upon the world to seek for a livelihood. 
The hon. Member appears to approve of 
the Incumbered Estates Court; but he 
forgot to mention that the operation of 
that Act has been extended by the present 
Chief Justice to the Landed Estates Court, 
by which facilities for the disposal of 
land in Ireland had been created far in 
excess of anything that existed before. I 
believe that the estates are now disposed - 
of almost invariably in lots, and in lots of 
such sizes as to be within the reach of 
tenants desirous to become proprietors. In 
this way the opportunity is afforded for 
the acquisition of land without our hav- 
ing recourse to the revolutionary schemes 
proposed by the hon. Member. And I 
should like to inquire why we are to 
suppose that the proprietors whom the 
hon. Member would create by a stroke of 
his wand would be gifted with all the 
virtues which the existing race of land- 
lords are deficient in? I suspect that 
among the new creations would be found 
to be men of the like passions as their 
predecessors ; that they would work very 
much in the same way for the accomplish- 
ment of what they thought to be their 
own interests, and whatever may be laid 
down by the principles of political eco- 
nomy—and I am sure that, at this late 
hour of the evening, I am not inclined 
further to discuss them—there has always 
been one principle by which the conduct 
of owners of property has been regulated 
—that is, to make the best of what they 

ssess, to use their property as much as 
possible for their own advantage, and in 
following out that principle the interests 
of the landlord and the tenant are usually 
identical. With respect to what the hon. 
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Member said regarding the use, or abuse, 
of the English language, I find. that the 
word ‘‘confiscation,” to which he ob- 
jects, has been very freely used with 
reference to this subject, and the em- 
ployment of the word is not confined 
to those who are opposed in every mate- 
rial particular to the opinions of the hon. 
Member for Westminster, This very day 
a letter has been put into my hands, 
written by a gentleman whose authority 
the hon. Gentleman will, I am sure, readily 
acknowledge, a gentleman of great ability 
and singularly skilful in the use of the 
English tongue — Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Now, Mr. Goldwin Smith uses this very 
word, which the hon. Member for West- 
minster seems to think is employed only 
by the opponents of all progress, and he 
says— 

“ As to the land question, I have only to say 
that tenant right, to put it plainly, is illusion or 
confiscation ; that in a case of extremity confis- 
cation may be justifiable and necessary, but that 
the case of extremity must be proved, and that 
then, for the sake of morality, and to limit an 
exceptional measure to the need, confiscation 
should be called confiscation.” 


In fact, you may call it what you like— 
fixity of tenure, permanenee of tenure, 


tenant right, or any other term ; but if, 
contrary to the will of the owner, you take 
the land out of his possession, or do not 
allow him to deal with it as he pleases, it 
is, in point of fact, neither more nor less 
than confiscation. When the hon. Member 
further says, by way of argument, that a 
man is not altogether free to dispose of 
his person as he chooses in marriage, and 
that, therefore, his property may be jus- 
tifiably subject to legal limitation or dis- 
posal, I must congratulate the hon. Gen- 
tleman upon his argument, but I do not 
think that it will be necessary to refute it. 
Sir, when the debate was opened this 
evening by the right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman), I remembered that 
he was an old Irish Secretary, and I na- 
turally listened to hear what remedies he 
was going to propose; so also when the 
question was brought before us by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) 
with all the fervid eloquence of his 
nation, as well as with great ability, 
I could not help feeling with respect 
both to that speech and the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Stroud, that the 
difficulty was to know the practical point 
at which so much eloquence was aimed. 
It is difficult to deal with a question upon 
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a vague Resolution for going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and with no 
intimation before us of what we are to be 
asked to do when we get there. We are 
asked to inquire, to argue, and to discuss 
the whole wide question, in all its breadth, 
relating to Ireland, but without giving 
our attention to those details which, in 
such a case, are of the utmost importance. 
The hon. Member for Cork said that he 
would not make it a party question or a 
sectarian question, and that he had no de. 
sire to damage the Government; that it 
was a matter for quiet argument, and he 
invited the House to deal with it in that 
manner, and not in a way better calcu- 
lated to rouse what I may call the spirit 
of old faction fights than to serve any 
practical beneficial purpose. The right 
hon. Member for Stroud also took care to 
remind us that any statesman who deals 
with this question must elevate himself 
above former times — must get out of the 
old ruts. But what did he do? Why 
the right hon. Gentleman forthwith began 
to start his own team, and jolted us over 
all those very old ruts, and almost shook 
us to death. He treated the familiar topics 
—the unsectarian education, the Irish 
Church, the land question—not for the 
purpose of showing what ought to be done, 
but merely to illustrate the conclusion at 
which he finally arrived, that a solution 
must be immediately arrived at somehow 
or other. Sir, I must say that I rather 
object to treating the question in that 
way. I have observed on other occasions 
that people will sometimes discover all on 
a sudden that some particular question 
must be instantly settled, and that any- 
thing that sounds at all like a settlement 
must be adopted. More than one instance 
of this sort has fallen under my notice, 
when Bills had been brought in and read 
a second time under the influence of this 
feeling, which upon examination in Com- 
mittee have been found to be wholly un- 
suited to the requirements of the case. I 
must say that I was rather surprised that 
the right hon. Member for Stroud, who, 
as a former Secretary for Ireland, must 
have been accustomed to look at these 
questions in a practical statesmanlike 
manner, should come down and use 60 
many vague expressions as he has done 
to-night — expressions, I venture to say, 
suited rather to the platform than to the 
floor of the House of Commons. For in- 
stance, he declared that the Government 
of Ireland was a Government of “fear and 
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force.” Now, is that an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Government of Ireland ? 

Mr. HORSMAN was understood to in- 
timate that he had used the expression in 
a modified sense. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to base the 
observation upon the circumstance that the 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended. 
He said in effect—Look at what you are 
doing; Look at the mode in which you 
are governing Ireland by such coercive 
measures. Now, if there is one thing 
plainer than another, it surely is this, that, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Calne well said, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act ‘is not a coercive but 
a protective Act. It is, no doubt, coercive 
against brigands; but it is protective for 
honest men. It does not interfere with 
the agriculture, the trade, the commerce, 
or the religion of Ireland ; nor does it affect 
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ance. But I reply that an agitation may 
be altogether disproportioned to the di- 
mensions of the grievance, and that it 
|may go far beyond those constitutional 
limits within which agitation is legitimate 
and salutary. Sir, this is no new ques- 
tion. In 1843 the same Motion was made 
that has been made by the hon. Member 
for Cork. It was then proposed by Mr. 
Smith O’Brien; a discussion of four or 
five nights followed on the same topics, 
and almost the same objections to Eng- 
lish Government were made then as now, 
such as absenteeism, undue taxation, and 
the want of expenditure of public money 
in Ireland upon docks and ports. I 
may observe that on this latter point 
the hon. Member for Cork was especi- 
ally emphatic in demanding that the terms 
of the Union should be fulfilled. Under 
the Union it was intended, said the hon, 
Member, and promised that there should 





any person who is loyal and well affected. be a dock at Cork, and that promise must 
There is no deprivation of any person’s| be redeemed or the Union is practically at 
liberty, except he be one of those whose | at end. That is all very well, and we shall 
object is treason and sedition. In Ireland, | find, no doubt, when the Union is wanted 
as in England, every man is free to employ | |for some other purpose, how ready the 
his time, his labour, his money as pleases | hon. Member will be to admit the force of 
him best; and I cannot help saying that his arguments. When he is talking of the 
when I see Irishmen in England living | dock at Cork the Union is everything ; 
under our laws, working for our people, | when the maintenance of the Irish Church 
and earning their bread of them, and yet! is in question it becomes utterly insigni- 
engaged in a conspiracy against the coun- ficant. But to return to what I was saying 
try that gives them shelter and a liveli- | —In 1843, when the question was brought 
hood, it does strike me as one of the most | forward by Mr. Smith O’Brien, the right 
fatal signs of a population tainted and in-| hon, Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
fected, not by real grievances, but by some | had not been Secretary for Ireland. Lord 
wrong suppositions that have been im- | Russel, in speaking on the question at 
planted in their minds. I feel as the | that time, referred to the agitation for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | repeal, to the possibility of an invasion of 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), who} our Canadian frontier from America, in 
spoke in eloquent terms last Session of} much the same way as they have been 
the disgraceful invasion of Canada, where | referred to in the course of this debate. He 
a peaceful and contented province was | dwelt upon the danger which would result 
wantonly invaded by men who, to wound | from delay, and insisted upon it that no 
the Imperial power, did not scruple to| time, not even an hour, ought to be lost 
bring upon innocent families ruin and | before passing measures for the benefit of 
desolation. Well, the right hon. Mem- | Ireland. And yet how many years had since 
ber for Stroud told us that we must | elapsed? For how many years were Lord 
put an end to our Government of “‘ fear | Russell and the right hon. Gentleman in 
or force’ by passing conciliatory mea-| office without proposing those measures 
sures, and that we must not trust to| which were so imperatively necessary that 
“ agitators and quacks.” Now, Sir, look-| each hour’s delay is supposed to have 


ing at the variety of opinions that have 
been expressed with regard to Ireland, 
I cannot help saying that I do not know 


any country that has suffered more by | 


‘agitators and quacks” than Ireland. I 
know I shall be told that no agitation 
ever yet existed without some real griey- 
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increased our danger, and added to a dis- 
affection which I believe to have been 
greater at that time than it is at present? 
The right hon. Gentleman apparently 
| threatens us with a renewal of the agita- 
tion of 1843 if we do not do what he 
says; butif we adopt the course he recom- 
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mends, inasmuch as it is vague, shadowy, 
and unpractical, he does not hold out 
any hope of our escape. The statements 
of the hon. Member for Westminster are 
most exaggerated, and my noble Friend 
has shown that Ireland is steadily, if not 
rapidly, progressing in material prosperity, 
and when it is considered that it is an agri- 
cultural country, its prosperity could not be 
expected to advance rapidly; but it is a 
perfectly steady and natural improvement. 
Now, with respect to the present condi- 
tion of Ireland, I have heard that one 
of the Judges in going circuit, had made 
inquiries of the sheriffs and others, and 
they had informed him that they never 
remembered a period when rents were 
so quietly and regularly paid as they 
had been during the past year, and 
that there was never less crime in the 
country than at present; and further, 
I have been informed by a gentleman 
who has recently come over from Ireland, 
that he never remembered his district so 
free from alarm as at present. I have 
heard of a gentleman when about leaving 
Tipperary for England being told by one 
of his tenantry, ‘‘ Well, Sir, I hope I 
shall see your honour back again, for you 
are going to a very dangerous country.” 
Showing that the alarms of what has oc- 
curred here have had a greater effect upon 
the Irish people than the inhabitants of 
this country. I venture to state that the 
disaffection in Ireland has not been so 
universal as described by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster. There 
have been no signs of it in the rising that 
has taken place. Itis manifest that that 
rising was one of foreign importation, 
there being no real leaders of the people 
to be found connected withit. A disaffec- 
tion without leaders and without money 
need not be looked upon with so much 
apprehension as when there are leaders of 
influence with money, such as there have 
been on previous occasions. I am anxious 
not to detain the House on what I consider 
to be the fringe of the subject, because 
the hon. Member for Westminster has done 
ample justice to all concerned in stating 
that all have been animated with the 
same intention—namely, that of giving 
peace and prosperity to Ireland. I wish 
to come to the measures which the Go- 
vernment intend partly to bring forward 
in the House and partly to deal with ex- 
ternally. I take it that any man who was 
convinced that certain measures would 
effect the cordial union of Ireland with 
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England would be willing to yield any 
prejudices opposed to them ; nay he might 
even strain his principles for such an object, 
but he must believe that it would be real- 
ized by such plans, and because I do not 
believe that the measures proposed by hon. 
Members opposite would attain that result 
I do not support them. With regard to 
the subject of education, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud spoke 
of it in somewhat a wrong sense when he 
said the system adopted in Ireland has 
been carried on by laymen in opposition 
to the priesthood. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I said that at its 
commencement it was carried out by lay- 
men against the wish of the priesthood. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Well, 
all I can say is, that out of 6,000 schools, 
4,000 of them are under the government 
of the priests ; and not only that, but the 
mixed education to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers does not exist to any- 
thing like the extent he supposes. In fact, 
the system has gradually become denomi- 
national. From the time that the Board 
began to sanction the omission of what 
were called Scripture lessons, when con- 
vent and monastery schools were admitted, 
they practically decided that the system 
should be denominational, and from the 
time that the Presbyterians joined it the 
schools became as practically denomina- 
tional as they could be. When you find 
that what is called a mixed system is mixed 
in this sense only—that in Roman Ca- 
tholic schools there are one or two Pro- 
testant children because there are no 
Protestant schools to go to, and in Presby- 
terian schools a small number of Roman 
Catholic children; that where denomina- 
tions exist in sufficient numbers different 
patrons have been appointed to different 
schools of different religious bodies, ex- 
pressly that each may have a school of 
its own, and that the schools are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, carried on as denominational 
schools, that proves that the clergy of all 
denominations have alike felt that it is 
most desirable that education should be 
provided as far as possible in a denomina- 
tional form; and that, when it can be done 
without interfering with the rights and 
privileges of others, that system recom- 
mends itself to the minds and feelings of 
the people. Then when we come to the 
next step in education we find the same 
feeling prevailing without the same means 
of giving effect to it. Trinity College, 
Dublin, always most liberal, was long ago 
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extended so as to admit Roman Catho- 
lics, and, recently, scholarships open to 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters have been 
founded. Out of the twelve scholarships 
eight only have been filled up, and from 
that I take it, it may be fairly presumed 
that Roman Catholics and Dissenters do 
not come in large numbers, but prefer 
Colleges of their own denomination, or 
founded on different principles. The 
Roman Catholic University exists; but 
it is not an University in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It was called an 
University in the hope of its obtaining 
a charter; and now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne attacks 
the Government on two points. First 
he says the Government acted wrongly 
in not consulting the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, and again that they behaved worse 
in toadying to those Roman Catholic pre- 
lates. It was due to the House and to 
‘ourselves that our proposals with respect 
to University education should be made, 
on our responsibility, in a form acceptable 
to the House and also to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland ; and we propose not to 
adopt that which exists, but, with a consi- 
derable admixture of the lay element in the 
governing body, to give to a Roman Catho- 
lic University a charter and admit Roman 
Catholics to the education they desire, 
Does any one mean to say the Catholics of 
Ireland go freely to the Queen’s Colleges ? 
I do not believe that those who go there 
represent the classes who would send 
their sons to a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity. For myself I have always preferred 
a denominational system, whether of pri- 
vate or advanced education; and I am 
now supporting for Roman Catholics that 
which I would prefer for Protestants. 
I believe it would have been better if, 
when the Queen’s Colleges were founded, 
instead of being made unsectarian, two 
had been founded for Roman Catholics and 
one for Presbyterians. If our plan inter- 
fere with the Queen’s Colleges it will be 
because they are not in harmony with the 
feelings of the people. If they are they 
will maintain their ground. With respect 
to Trinity College, my opinion is that I 
think it is most desirable to keep it in its 
present position, so far as the governing 
body is concerned, because I believe it 
cannot be conducted better or more fairly 
and liberally. It may be said we shall 
have too many Universities in Ireland ; 
but Scotland has four; and though we 
may desire to make two Universities 
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in Ireland meet the wants of all, I am 
not sure it would be wise to do it, 
for we cannot deal with the Irish people 
as if they were chessmen, and place 
them where we wish. In spite of 
the want of endowment there has been 
founded a College which has cost £125,000, 
and has been maintained at great cost. 
That shows there is a need for such an 
institution; and I believe it will meet 
the views of the Roman Catholic laity, 
as well as the clergy, if degrees can be 
obtained there by Roman Catholics with- 
out their being associated with any but 
themselves. With respect to Germany, I 
find that Dr. Déllinger said that, notwith- 
standing the great University of Berlin, 
one of the finest established, the other 
Universities, which existed in such great 
numbers, had many of them risen to 
a very high standard, in consequence of 
the very competition which has arisen. 
It therefore seems from experience that 
we have nothing to fear for the success 
of a University established on the prin- 
ciple we propose. We do not, as was 
supposed, suggest a merely clerical Uni- 
versity. Ifthe Roman Catholics will not 
take that essential part of our proposal— 
a lay foundation with an ecclesiastical ad- 
mixture—then I cannot say that I should 
be prepared to accede to it. Now, with 
respect to the Irish Church, I have not 
hesitated on former occasions to express 
my opinion upon this subject. We admit 
that at this moment no scheme has been 
proposed with respect to it. It is sup- 
posed by the right hon. Member for Calne 
that we (the Government) last year issued 
a Commission to inquire into the state of 
the Irish Church spontaneously. The 
fact is, a proposition was made by Earl 
Russell, and it remained on the Notice 
Book of the House of Lords for some time 
before it came on in the shape in which 
it was eventually passed, and it was only 
a few days before it was actually discussed 
that Earl Russell added a few words which 
gave it a different complexion, proposing 
that the revenuesshould be applied “for the 
practical benefit of Ireland.” But the House 
of Lords decided that the Commission 
should issue in the form which had been 
originally proposed by Earl Russell. Now, 
when he made the proposition the noble 
Lord either thought inquiry necessary, or 
he did not. If he did, the investigation, 
in the very mode in which he originally 
applied for it, is proceeding at this mo- 
ment. If he did not think inquiry neces- 
3D2 
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sary, then the object of his original Motion 
is inconceivable to me. But I find that 
Earl Russell himself, in a new edition of 
his work of 1823, made some most extra- 
vagant mis-statements — unintentionally, 
no doubt—which were fully corrected in 
many pamphlets and many letters. And it 
is not unlikely that, finding himself thus in 
error, he wished for accurate information, 
and therefore proposed this inquiry. Some 
remarks have been made about the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission. It is evident, 
however, that such a Commission cannot 
engage in the collection of information 
upon the spot. It therefore appoints sub- 
Commissioners, and issues queries to obtain 
the desired information, and until answers 
are returned to these circulars their meet- 
ings, of course, must be few in number, 
and without results till they have some- 
thing practical before them. We have 
been called on by the hon. Member for 
Cork, in the strongest language, at once 
to disestablish and disendow the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland. When you 
talk of a revolution of this kind we are at 
least entitled to ask upon what principles 
it shall be conducted. How are we to 
deal with the manifold interests concerned, 
and when we have obtained the money 
what are we to do with it? The hon. 


Member says, ‘‘I will tell you nothing of 
what is to be done with the money, but 
place yourselves at once in possession of 


the funds.” I do not think we should be 
wrong in describing the process which is 
thus recommended to us in the terms 
which the hon. Member for Westminster 
applies to the change advocated with re- 
gard to the land. But surely we have a 
right to know beforehand that when the 
funds are acquired they will not be applied 
to a worse purpose, for there may be worse 
probably even in his view. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork even declines to give us that 
simple assurance. This question is one 
that has been brought again and again 
before the House since the year 1834. As 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud, he wishes that there 
should be a renewal of the tactics of that 
day. He wishes that we should affirm a 
principle. But that is precisely what was 
done before. The principle of appropria- 
tion was affirmed then, without any prac- 
tical results; and now we are, in the name 
of religious equality, invited to take the 
same course over again. I really think 
we ought to have a Parliamentary dic- 
tionary to give us definitions of these 
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hrases, for really “civil and religious 
iberty”” and “religious equality” are 
used so freely and vaguely that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain what is meant by those 
who employ them. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean that “ religious equality” 
in Ireland is to be attained by the disen. 
dowment and abolition of the Established 
Church in that country, but that ‘ reli- 
ligious equality” is to be preserved and 
maintained in England and Scotland with- 
out any similar disendowment and aboli- 
tion? As I understand it, it either means 
religious equality for every individual, or 
it means nothing at all; for if you are to 
pick and choose in the matter, you are not 
carrying out the principle. There is a 
society in England—the Liberation So- 
ciety—which would carry out the principle 
in its integrity, both in Scotland and in 
England. But when I am told that in 
one country I am to act on one principle, 
and in another on a principle totally diffe- 
rent, I want to know why there should 
be one rule for Ireland, and another per- 
fectly distinct for England and for Scot- 
land? The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gladstone) whose opinion must have 
great weight, spoke on this question in 
1865. He spoke very temperately, though 
I am bound to say he expressed great dis- 
satisfaction with the position of affairs. 
It was on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), declaring that 
the present position of the Irish Church 
called for the early attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. That is precisely 
what is said to us now. And not only is 
it said that it calls for the “ early” atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government—that 
is to say, within the next year, or the next 
five months—but we are told that we must 
not lose an hour. The noble Lord in 
“another place” says, ‘‘ Don’t listen to 
them if they want an hour; let them 
immediately affirm the principle.” But 
when the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Swansea was before the right hon. Gentle- 
man who then had the grave responsibility 
of dealing with it, he did not dispose of it 
in this summary manner. I trust the 
House will permit me to quote the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire, which seem to me a 
temperate and fair statement of what a 
Government should do. Speaking in 1864, 
and having assented to the first part of the 
Motion then before the House, the right 

hon. Gentleman said— 
“ With regard to the second, I think that I am 
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not only not es oa by the fulfilment of duty, 
but that it would be a departure from duty on the 
part of ler Majesty’s Government if they were 
to assent to the Motion, unless they were prepared 
to grapple with this great problem, of which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Leominster has 
shown us the difficulty, and to bring this Session, 
or, if not this Session, still very soon, before Par- 
liament some plan for the purpose of removing 
that unsatisfactory character of the condition of 
the Irish Establishment which we should have 
joined in asserting.” —[3 Hansard, clxxviii. 422.] 
Then, after a long statement, he added— 

“ All this I say without in the slightest degree 

being able to point out, any more thao hon. 
Gentlemen who have preceded me have pointed 
out, what ought to be done with respect to the 
Church of Ireland.”—[Jbid. 430.) 
We must remember that this question had 
been before the country, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been a Member of 
this House and of successive Governments 
since the year 1841. He must therefore 
have had the question constantly in view. 
It is one that must have been pressed upon 
his attention at the time when Ireland 
was said to be convulsed from one end to 
the other. And yet, speaking in 1865, 
more than twenty years afterwards, the 
right hon. Gentleman says that this prob- 
lem has not been solved. He goes on to 
say— 

“ Above all, I dwell upon this fact, that neither 

the hon. Member who moved the Resolution, nor 
the hon. Member for Tralee, who seconded it, 
while they described the existing evils in terms of 
a sufficiently strong nature, pointed out a remedy. 
The whole question is, what is the remedy ?’— 
(bid. 431.) 
That I entirely concur with. And I must 
say that those who bring forward this 
question are bound, not merely to declaim 
against the Church and call for its dis- 
establishment and disendowment, but they 
are bound to lay something like a scheme 
before us for the solution of the problem. 
The right hon. Gentleman pursues his 
argument thus :— 

“We no sooner come to look upon this question 
practically than we light upon a whole nest of 
problems of the utmost political difficulty. 
It is a serious thing for Governments to deal 
lightly with such questions, It would 
be their duty to consider — whether surplus 
or no surplus—what obligations of the Act of 
Union remain to be fulfilled, and how they 
ought to be performed. It would be their duty to 
consider whether in the event of any change, any 
modification, in the Established Church, the pro- 
perty of that Church ought to be applied in one 
way or another.” —[Jbid. 431-3-4.] 

Sir, at this very moment Lord Russell’s 
Commission is inquiring into the question 
whether there is a surplus or no surplus. 
Then, declining to vote with the hon. 
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Member for Swansea, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave as his reason for taking that 
course that to act otherwise would be to 
run the risk of committing in the eyes of 
the country ‘the gravest offence ””— 

“ Giving a deliberate, a solemn, promise to the 
country, which promise it would be out of our 
power to fulfil.” —[Jbid. 434.] 

Now, Sir, I say with respect to the Church 
in Ireland, that as far as I am concerned I 
am not prepared at present to say that 
there is a surplus to be disposed of, or 
how the Church property should be dealt 
with if there should be such a surplus. I 
do not think I am called on to make such 
a statement. With respect to the main 
question, I would say that although per- 
sons, who are called on to look at things in 
which the hopes and the happiness of the 
country are at stake, may be compelled to 
give up some of fre predilections in case 
of necessity, yet,Jeven if we were to assent 
to a Resolution af this moment for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church—a piece 
of political baseness and cowardice un- 
equalled in the annals of the world—I 
believe that, so far from conciliating the 
people of Ireland, this would only be 
made a standpoint for further demands 
upon us. | And I for one, therefore, am 
not prepared to make any proposition to 
the House upon the subject. The terms 
of the Union are important in their bearing 
on this subject, and though I agree with 
the hon. Member for Cork that those 
terms are not absolutely closed for con- 
sideration; yet, as Sir Robert Peel said— 

“ That is a question which must be approached 
with great caution and care, and though he was 
not prepared to say that nothing should be done 
in the matter, yet it must be the gravest necessity 
which would justify any alteration in the Union.” 


I may say that I am not prepared to re- 
dress what was called by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite a moral grievance by what I 
think would be a moral wrong to a great 
portion of the people of Ireland, and an 
; | unjustifiable attack on their most dear and 


most cherished interests. And now I 
come to the land question, on which it 
will not be necessary for me to dwell at 
any length, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne has left but little 
to be said on the subject. But when 
there is this general attack upon predatory 
landlords it may be well to remind the 
House that there are such beings as pre- 
datory tenants, whom it is impessible, 
with any advantage to the landlord, to 
keep upon the land which they scourge 
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into barrenness. With respect to the 
mode of dealing with the land question, 
my noble Friend has said that he is pre- 
pared to bring forward a measure which, 
I think, on one point at all events, must 
be of great advantage to Ireland. Great 
difficulty arises in consequence of the pa- 
role tenure by which so many tenants 
hold their land, and my noble Friend 
proposes that certain rights should be 
taken from the landlord who does not 
enter into a written agreement. This 
will surely put the tenant into a posi- 
tion to protect himself from any land- 
lord. Means will also be devised for as- 
certaining at the time that they are made 
what improvements are made, because it 
is evidently difficult, as Lord Dufferin 
has justly remarked, to ascertain after- 
wards the labour expended on some kinds 
of improvements ; such, for instance, as 
the removal of stones from the land. I 
do not myself believe that Ireland is a 
country in which small culture will ever 
prevail to any great extent with advan- 
tage to the people who practise it. Ina 


humid climate like that of Ireland corn 
growing must be always carried on under 
considerable difficulties, and I do not think 
you can ever have what I call small cul- 


ture as regards grazing land. And if 
small culture is to fall back into potato 
growing, the country would return to a 
state of things which previously ended in 
famine. Upon all these questions, how- 
ever, the Government is pressed to pro- 
ceed with great haste and great vigour, 
and it certainly seems to me a little un- 
reasonable that this pressure should be 
put upon us. We have held office for 
only a comparatively short period; and 
yet we have been asked to deal not only 
with great Imperial questions, as we have 
done with the Reform Bill of last year, but 
with a variety of details, and we are told 
that we ought to introduce measures with 
respect to the land, the Church, and edu- 
cation, which would entirely revolutionize 
the institution and laws at present in exist- 
ence. And who is the principal person who 
makes this demand? It is Earl Russell. But 
Earl Russell in the year 1865 condemned, 
in language far stronger than any that has 
been used in this House, the proposal which 
he made in 1867. In 1865 Earl Grey 
made the same proposal which is contained 
in the recent pamphlet of Earl Russell, 
who at the time scouted the project as one 
which would cause more evil that anything 
that it could possibly remedy. The next 
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year, however, Earl Russell was out of 
office, and adopted in the House of Lords 
that very system which he had condemned 
in 1865. He has been in office some 
thirty years, but during that time he 
never took any steps in accordance with 
any one of the propositions which he 
now makes in his pamphlets and speeches 
on this subject. And yet the noble Earl 
calls upon the House of Commons not to 
permit the Government a minute’s delay. 
He says, “If they ask you for an hour, 
do not attend to them, but carry out your 
opinions” —opinions which the noble Earl 
himself has not attempted to carry out, 
and which up to 1866 were exactly con- 
trary to those he now would force upon us. 
Are we to derive our teachings from the 
noble Earl, or are we to be guided by the 
same rules of prudence which he says 
prevented him for years from grappling 
with the questions which he now wishes 
to settle. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Mayo) has, in conjunction with the other 
Members of the Government, conducted 
the affairs of Ireland with impartiality 
as regards men of all creeds and opinions. 
This, I believe, is universally acknow- 
ledged both in this House and out of doors, 
We have carried out the law impartially 
wherever it has been violated, and we have 
endeavoured to do justice to all. These, 
Sir, are the principles upon which the 
present Government have acted throughout, 
and when they were obliged to ask for the 
further suspension of the ordinary protec- 
tion of the liberty of the subject, the ne- 
cessary powers were conceded, not after 
a heated debate and a division, but with 
the unanimous consent of the House, be- 
cause it was felt that the manner in which 
my noble Friend had exercised the powers 
entrusted to him entitled the Government 
to the further confidence of the House. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus has 
been acted upon without a desire to injure 
anybody ; and, indeed, the persons appre- 
hended have, with hardly an exception, 
been set at liberty on their promising to 
leave Ireland. In this country, where the 
ordinary law alone has been enforced, the 
people in general have shown a firmness 
and a loyalty which justify me in saying 
that however Fenianism may by isolated 
acts of violence disgrace the cause of Ire- 
land in England, a check has been put 
upon it which must prevent it from per- 
petrating anything more than those iso- 
lated deeds of wickedness. As to the 
proposal of the Government with regard 
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to the gift of a charter to the Catholic 
University, I have already said that we 
shall not take any steps in the matter 
without previously consulting the House. 
As to the land question, there will be an 
opportunity for its discussion when my 
noble Friend brings forward his measure. 
And I trust that before the Commission 
which will be appointed most of the mis- 
apprehensions and calumnies which have 
been made the foundation of attacks upon 
the landlords of Ireland and of arguments 
in favour of a revolution in the tenure of 
land in that country, will be set at rest by 
a collection of facts which will show that 
the landlords of Ireland have done and are 
doing their duty in improving the condi- 
tion of the country. In conclusion, I 
must express a hope that the House of 
Commons will go steadily on with mea- 
sures of amelioration—moderate and judi- 
cious measures — instead of resorting to 
revolutionary enactments which, while 
they would fail to give satisfaction to 
those who are bent on disloyalty, would 
alienate the feelings of all those who have 
been the most attached friends of the coun- 
try; and I refer not merely to those who, 
I regret to say, have been unwisely termed 
a garrison and an army, but to all loyal 
men in the country. If it pursues such 
a course as I recommend, the House will 
give satisfaction to them, without injuring 
the position either of England or of Ire- 
land by such revolutionary measures as 
are proposed by the hon. Member for 
Westminster. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved that the debate be adjourned until 
to-morrow. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


RENEWABLE LEASEHOLD CONVERSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Grecory, Bill to extend the 
provisions of the “‘ Renewable Leasehold Conver- 
sion (Ireland) Act” to certain leasehold tenures 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Greeory and Mr. Grorce Morris. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


{Manow 18, 1868} 
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Ratepaying Clauses. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 18, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirree—On Tenure 
(Ireland) appointed. 

nn Buis—First Reading —Poor Relief* 

Committee—Ecclesiastical Commissioners Orders 
in Council * (33). 

Report—Ecclesiastical Commissioners Orders in 
Council * (33). 


REFORM ACT, 1867—RATEPAYING 
CLAUSES. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said: I now 
rise to put the Question of which I gave 
notice on Monday last, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
called to the inconveniences arising out of 
the ratepaying clauses of the Reform Act 
of 1867 ; and, whether any measure is in 
contemplation for the removal of them ? 
That Question, my Lords, refers to a sub- 
ject of great interest and importance, both 
political and social. The inconveniences to 
which the Question alludes have become so 
serious, and are cutting eo deeply into 
the spirit and temper of the people in many 
of the great cities of this country, that, 
under any circumstances, it would have 
been necessary to call the attention of the 


' House at a very early period to the evils 


which have arisen; but I should not be 
dealing candidly with the House if I did 
not admit at once that I have given this 
Notice at an earlier period than I in- 
tended, because it enables me to bring to 
the test of fact the accuracy and the can- 
dour of certain statements on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform, which have re- 
cently been publicly made by the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown. Let me recall to the 
recollection of the House the circumstances 
under which those statements have been 
made. On the first night on which that 
House assembled after the retirement of 
Lord Derby, my noble Friend near me 
(Earl Russell), who was at the head of the 
late Government, declared, in terms more 
severe, certainly, than are usual in the 
calm and almost judicial atmosphere of 
your Lordships’ House, but in terms in 
my opinion not more severe than they 
were just and called for, that he could 
not place any confidence in the character 
of a Government whose policy on the sub- 
ject of Reform had been a policy of 
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deceit. The noble Duke opposite, the 
Lord President of the Council (the Duke 
of Marlborough), made a short reply, in 
the course of which he said, that he hardly 
knew what the noble Earl meant or what 
he referred to. My noble Friend rejoined 
by referring to the celebrated speech of 
the present Prime Minister, then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, at Edinburgh, in 
which it was generally understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman had declared that 
during seven years he had been educating 
the Conservative party to pass a measure, 
the principal feature of which was the 
adoption of the borough franchise, sug- 
gested by Mr. Bright. To that rejoinder 
no reply was made from the Benches op- 
posite, and the Prime Minister was re- 
duced to betake himself to what are called 
‘the ordinary channels of public intelli- 
gence,”’ which is, I think, Parliamentary 
periphrasis for saying that he wrote to 
the Editor of The Times. Now, I do not 
know that any serious blame could attach 
to the noble Lords opposite for not hav- 
ing replied to the rejoinder of my noble 
Friend. In the first place, there are three, 
at least, of the Members of the Bench 
opposite who had been introduced into the 
Government of Lord Derby under what 
might be called ‘‘ the Conscience Clause,” 
after the religious instruction had been 
closed, and for whom nothing remained but 
the secular teaching of the Government 
school. I do not think, therefore, that 
these noble Lords were called on to reply. 
The noble Earl the Lord Privy Seal (the 
Earl of Malmesbury), however, was an 
original Member of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, and must have gone through the 
religious instruction of which they had all 
heard so much; but the noble Earl had 
probably found that teaching powers had 
been attributed to him of which he was 
not conscious; and I am not surprised, 
therefore, that he did not make any fur- 
ther reference to the speech at Edin- 
burgh. My Lords, I shall say nothing 
more of the position in which the Con- 
servative party found themselves placed 
by that speech, except this—that that 
party must be the most good-natured 
party in the world. Of this I am sure, 
that if a speech had been made by any 
considerable Member of the Liberal party, 
in which it had been said that that party 
had been schooled by its Leaders into a 
policy opposed to their wishes and convic- 
tions, we should have had not one, but half- 
a-dozen, caves of Adullam full of justly 
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diseontented and justly indignant men. 
The honour of the Conservative party is in 
their own keeping ; but, my Lords, there 
are other parties interested in this matter. 
The letter of the Prime Minister, which has 
been addressed to the public papers the 
other day, gave a version of the speech 
at Edinburgh which I shall implicitly ac- 
cept. That letter professes to give an 
account of the history and result of the 
Reform contest during several years ; 
and such an account cannot interest one 
party alone. If it be a misrepresen- 
tation of the course taken by the Con- 
servative party, it must necessarily be a 
misrepresentation of the course of the 
Liberal party also. When two great par- 
ties have been at issue for many years 
upon a great question of public policy, it 
is not possible to misrepresent the policy 
of the one without also misrepresenting the 
policy of the other. If the five points 
specified by the right hon. Gentleman were 
the five points of the Tory Charter which 
were fought for by the Conservatives dur- 
ing seven or eight years, they must also 
have been the points against which the 
Liberal party have during the same period 
been contending. Now, my Lords, the 
misrepresentations contained in that letter 
of the Prime Minister of the points at issue 
between the two great contending parties 
are so broad—I had almost said so gross 
—that I hold it absolutely necessary for 
the honour of the Liberal party—nay, even 
for the honour of Parliament—that some 
of those misrepresentations should be ex- 
posed. I shall now quote to your Lord- 
ships a few introductory words from the 
speech delivered at Edinburgh, in which 
those five points are introduced to the at- 
tention of the public as having been incul- 
cated during seven years by the Conserva- 
tive party. I attach no importance what- 
ever to the change made in the authorized 
version of the speech as it fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman and was reported at 
the time. I think too much importance 
has been attached to that change, because, 
though Mr. Disraeli did use the word 
“J,” itis but fair to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that when he used 
the word “I,” he spoke not of himself 
alone, but of himself and his Colleagues. 
The introductory words were these— 
“Now, what were the points which I, with the 
concurrence of my Colleagues, tried to impress 


upon the conscience and conviction of the coun- 
try?” 


Your Lordships will observe that these 
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are very solemn words. The five points 
were points the right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to impress not only on the in- 
tellectual conviction but also on the ‘‘con- 
science’ of the country, and those five 
points he proceeded to explain very much 
in accordance with the letter that has now 
appeared in the public press. Of the five 
points there mentioned, the last, and the 
last only, stands in immediate connection 
with the Question I am about to put to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and therefore 
I shall dwell very little on the four previous 
points. The first point which Mr. Disraeli 
said the Tory party had been obliged to 
press on the conscience and conviction 
of the country was ‘‘that the measure 
should be complete.’’ Your Lordships will 
probably recollect that this expression of 
a “complete measure” was very much 
used during the Session of 1866 as a means 
of condemning the Bill brought forward 
by the Government of that day, who had 
divided the question of Reform into two 
branches—one dealing with the extension 
of the franchise and the other with the 
distribution of seats. Now, all I shall say 
on this point is, that if Mr. Disraeli was 
for seven years earnestly impressing on 
the conscience and conviction of the 
country that a Reform Bill must be a 
“complete measure,” so far as. regarded 
dealing with these two separate branches 
in one Bill, he must have had a very easy 
time of it, because it so happens that all 
the Bills previously brought forward by 
Liberal Governments were ‘‘complete,”’ 
for they dealt with both branches of the 
subject, and Mr. Disraeli must be not only 
a very able man—which undoubtedly he 
is—but also something of a prophet if he 
found it necessary to impress on the con- 
science and conviction of the country the 
advantages of a course which no Liberal Go- 
vernment had then preposed to depart from. 
But even as to this question of complete- 
ness, what has been the result ? Why, that 
the Conservative party have brought in a 
Bill much more incomplete than that of 
the former Government. The plan pursued 
by the Government of my noble Friend was 
& matter not of policy but merely of proce- 
dure ; it was considered the more convenient 
course to deal with the two branches of 
the subject in separate Bills, and that was 
all. But by instilling into the mind of 
the public, and of a large portion of the 
Members of the House of Commons, a sus- 
picion that it was intended to deal in one 
Parliament with one branch of the subject, 
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and in another Parliament with another 
branch, the leaders of the Tory party 
succeeded in prejudicing the mind of Par- 
liament against that measure. But Her 
Majesty’s present Government have brought 
in a Bill confessedly incomplete on the 
subject of the re-distribution of seats, and 
that question therefore remains open, to be 
dealt with by a new Parliament elected 
under household suffrage. I now come to 
the second point, which is ‘“‘ that the re- 
presentation of no place should be entirely 
abrogated.”” I suppose this must refer to 
the doctrine that there should be no 
“Schedule A,” as it was called in the 
first Reform Bill, or that the representa- 
tion of no borough in England should be 
entirely abolished. Now, here again, I have 
to observe that this has not been a point 
of contest between the two parties during 
the last seven years. So far as I know 
the Conservatives never did commit them- 
selves to the doctrine that the representa- 
tion of no small borough shall be wholly 
abolished — and if they do now commit 
themselves to such a declaration they will, 
I have no doubt whatever, be defeated. I 
have, however, another observation to make 
on this point, which is that it does so hap- 
pen, that, in the Bill of 1866, the Go- 
vernment of that day did adopt the princi- 
ple that the representation of no place 
should be entirely abrogated. That was a 
peculiarity of the Bill of 1866 as distin- 
guished from former Bills. The Govern- 
ment of my noble Friend avoided entire 
abrogation, intending to let the small bo- 
roughs down gently in their fall, and ac- 
cordingly we proposed to unite them with 
neighbouring boroughs under a system of 
grouping. It is unquestionable that such 
a plan would have been favourable to the 
small boroughs in a Conservative sense, 
yet the Conservative party rejected that 
plan. It was not popular among the 
Liberals, for obvious reasons. My own 
belief is that the plan of grouping is dead, 
and if the Conservatives nail their colours 
to the mast for the small boroughs they will 
scarcely come to a successful issue in a new 
Parliament under household suffrage. The 
third point mentioned by Mr. Disraeli was 
‘* that there must be a real Boundary Com- 
mission.” With respect to this point I shall 
merely say in passing that the question of 
a Boundary Commission never has been a 
oint of dispute between the two parties. 
t might be convenient or inconvenient to 
have a Boundary Commission, but the 
question has never been a question of seri- 
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ous contention between the two parties ; 
so that if that was one of the points which, 
for seven years the Conservative party had 
to impress upon the conscience and convic- 
tion of the country they must have had an 
uncommonly easy task. The fourth point 
was “‘ that the county representation should 
be considerably increased.’’ I have exactly 
the same observation to make on that point. 
The proportion of the town and county re- 
presentation never has been a subject of 
contest between the two political parties. 
In the Bill of 1854, brought in by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Aberdeen, there had 
been no less than forty Members added to 
the county representation. The Liberal 
party did not find any great fault with the 
Bill of 1859 on account of the distribution 
of seats proposed by the Conservative Go- 
vernment, and I am not aware that the 
Conservative party found any great fault 
with the distribution of seats proposed in 
the Bill of 1866. Nor, again, did the 
Liberal party object very much, except in 
some small matters of detail, to the distri- 
bution of seats proposed in the Bill of last 
year. This has always been an entirely 
collateral issue, and one of a very narrow 
nature, and upon it there never has been 
shown any serious difference of opinion 
between the two parties. So far then as 
regards these first four points it is utterly 
futile to pretend that they were points 
which the Conservative party had been im- 
pressing upon the mind and conscience of 
the country. I now come to the fifth 
and last point, which immediately con- 
nects itself with the Question which I 
am about to put to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That point is that the borough 
franchise should be established on the 
** principle of rating.”” Now, my Lords, I 
assert in the face of this House and of the 
country that this is a broad misrepresenta- 
tion of the great issue upon which the two 
parties have been contending. What is 
meant by founding the borough franchise 
on the principle of rating? It may have 
two meanings—one meaning is that you 
should take a line of qualification from 
the rating column instead of from the 
value column in the rate book as the 
basis of the franchise ; the other meaning 
is that you should take the payment of 
rates, however small the amount may be, 
as qualifying for the franchise. Now, I 
contend that whether you take the one 
meaning or the other it is utterly un- 
true that this has been a point of differ- 
ence contested between the two great po- 
The Duke of Argyll 
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litical parties during the last seven years. 
I assert further that it is put forward to 
conceal the real point of issue between 
these two parties, which was nothing else 
than this—not whether you should take 
the clear annual value column or the 
rating column — but whether you should 
have any lowering of the borough fran- 
chise at all. It was against this that Mr. 
Disraeli fought; it was upon this that he 
endeavoured to instruct the ‘‘ conscience ” 
and intelligence of the country. It is en- 
tirely incorrect to say that the Liberal 
party have fought during the last seven 
years for an issue so comparatively unim- 
portant as the point of rating or value. 
In 1852 the Bill of Lord John Russeli’s 
Government proposed a £5 rating fran- 
chise, and the Bill of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government was founded upon a £6 rating 
franchise. My Lords, in order to show 
that this is put forward by Mr. Disraeli 
merely in order to cover and conceal the 
fact that he and his friends were fighting 
against any reduction of the franchise, I 
shall quote, from the authorized version of 
Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, four extracts, taken 
chronologically, during the last seven years, 
showing what the real issue was. In de- 
fending his own Bill of 1859 against the 
attacks made upon it because it involved 
no reduction of the borough franchise, Mr. 
Disraeli used these remarkable words— 


“ It certainly would be be most injudicious, not 
to say intolerable, when we are guarding ourselves 
against the predominance of a territorial aristo- 
eracy and the predominance of a manufacturing 
and commercial oligarchy, that we should reform 
Parliament by securing the predominance of a 
household democracy.” —[3 Hansard, clii. 985.] 


That was in 1859. It was very true that 
before they left office, finding it was hope- 
less to have a Reform Bill without reform 
in the borough franchise, they gave certain 
indications that under a proper amount of 
pressure they would concede that point. But 
did that repentance last? No. Mr. Disraeli 
reverted to his former opinions, and during 
the whole of the seven years since 1859 
the point he was pressing without ceasing 
upon the attention and the conscience of 
Parliament and the country was that any 
reduction in the borough franchise must 
ultimately lead to household suffrage. His 
plan was ‘‘,lateral extension ’’ of the fran- 
chise, and that a certain small and select 
portion of the working classes should be let 
in by means of fancy franchises. Thus, in 
1861, on the 13th March, Mr. Disraeli 
expressed himself to this effect— 
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« Everybody knows the clear issue’—and this 
is a remarkable confession—“ that was taken upon 
the measures which I brought forward as the 
organ of Lord Derby’s Government on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. It was this or it was 
nothing—Would you, or would you not, lower the 
borough franchise? That was the broad and in- 
telligible issue. Upon that issue the opinion of 
the House was taken, and by virtue of that opi- 
nion, and in order to carry it into effect, the pre- 
sent Government was formed.” 


Thus, there was no change in the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman in 1861. 
Now, my Lords, let us advance a step 
further in the seven years of which Mr. 
Disraeli has given us so candid and so ac- 
curate a statement. On the 8th of May, 
1865, he said — 


*T have not changed my opinion upon the sub- 

ject of what is called Parliamentary Reform, All 
that has occurred—all that I have observed—all 
the results of my reflections, lead me to this more 
and more—that the principle upon which the con- 
stituencies of this country should be increased is 
not one of radical, but, I would say, of lateral 
Reform—the extension of the franchise, not its 
degradation. Although—I do not wish in any 
way to deny it—we were in the most difficult po- 
sition when the Parliament of 1859 met, being 
anxious to assist the Crown and the Parliament, 
by proposing some moderate measure which men 
on both sides might support, we did to a certain 
extent agree to some modification of the £10 fran- 
chise—yet I confess that my present opinion is 
opposed, as it originally was, to any course of the 
kind.”—[3 Hansard, elxxviii. 1701-2.] 
The last extract I shall make brings us 
down to a very recent period. On April 
27, 1866, in one of the debates on the Bill 
of the then Government, Mr. Disraeli ex- 
pressed himself as follows :— 

**Sir, I do not give it as my opinion, but I give 
it as my observation of what I believe to be the 
opinion of the country—I mean that impartial 
and intelligent opinion which really regulates the 
country—is this, that though they are desirous that 
the choicest members of the working classes should 
form a part—and no unimportant portion—of the 
Estate of the Commons, they recoil from and re- 
ject a gross and indiscriminate reduction of the 
franchise.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxiii, 98-9.] 


That was the latest period up to which he 
was instructing, as he now tells us, the 
**eonscience’’ and intellect of the people 
that if any reduction was given, it should 
be on the basis of rating, and not of 
rental. When the Conservative Govern- 
ment came into office, in consequence of 
the defeat of the Bill of the Liberal Go- 
vernment, I can readily admit that, being 
placed under new circumstances, they 
would have been entitled to change their 
course if they had frankly and manfully 
admitted that they were compelled to do 
so. But the course they took upon the 
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subject of what they called the ‘ personal 
payment” of rates was one unworthy of 
a great political party, and was a mere 
blind by which they succeeded in duping 
first their own followers, and then a great 
portion of the House of Commons. Over 
and over again during the contest of last 
year Mr. Disraeli and the other Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government insisted that 
the main security of their Bill was the 
personal payment of rates. It was repre- 
sented as some new principle, and that 
the payment of rates was the discharge 
of a great public duty, the mere fact of 
which proved the man who performed the 
duty to be so respectable and responsible 
that he was well entitled to a vote. It was 
under these representations that the Con- 
servative party were persuaded to adopt 
the principle of household suffrage modi- 
fied by the personal payment of rates. 
Now, it was a remarkable fact that the 
Bill passed last year contained no clause 
whatever for the personal payment of rates. 
[t was a pure delusion. The clause in the 
Bill of last year was precisely the same as 
the clause upon that subject in the Reform 
Bill of 1832—the voter must be rated, and 
his rates must be paid. While the late Go- 
vernment were in office we were obliged 
to inquire —and these inquiries were, of 
course, to a great extent confidential— 
how this provision operated throughout 
the country; and we found that the 
payment of rates, as required by the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, was wholly inoperative 
for the purpose for which it was intended 
—that is, for securing the solvency of the 
voter and the respectability of the class to 
which he belonged. We found that ina 
large number of towns there was a com- 
mon agreement between political parties 
that they would take no notice of the 
non-payment of rates. In other places 
an arrangement was made by both par- 
ties that the respective electioneering 
agents should pay the rates for their 
own voters. In some places the provi- 
sion did disfranchise a few persons, but 
generally either no notice was taken of the 
non-payment of rates, or it was made an 
engine of political influence, the various 
agents paying the rates when they found 
it convenient to do so. Now, the clause in 
the Act passed last year was almost in the 
same words as the clause in the Reform 
Act of 1832; and no personal payment of 
rates was required by either of them. 
Under the new as under the old law it is 
perfectly legal for the tenant to make use 
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of his landlord as his agent for the pay- 
ment of the rates, and if the tenant pays 
his rates through the landlord, he becomes 
ipso facto entitled to vote. This clause, 
therefore has no effect whatever in keep- 
ing out the lower class of voters where- 
ever there is a strong political motive for 
getting them on the register. The object 
with which the clause was placed before 
the Conservative party was to induce them 
to believe that the personal payment of 
rates was to be some security that the 
poorest and most dependent class would 
not come upon the register; but the clause 
provides no security whatever for such a 
result. The hon, and learned Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), has published 
an able pamphlet on this subject, which 
I recommend to the attention of your 
Lordships. It states the matter with great 
clearness, moderation, and impartiality. I 
will take the case of Exeter, and your 
Lordships need be under no suspicion that 
the facts of the case are misrepresented 
or overstated, for the circumstances Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre mentions were stated in 
evidence before Earl Grey’s Committee 
some years ago. Exeter is an important 
place, containing a population of upwards 
of 42,000. The author of the pamphlet 
says— 

“In Exeter there are 1,300 houses rated at £6 
and under, and the landlords by arrangement with 
their tenants pay the full rates, and the tenants 
therefore will be entitled to be put on the list of 
voters ; of houses above £6 the tenants pay their 
rates themselves, and whatever test or check there 
is in the case of personal payment will be in force 
for houses of the higher value.” 


But not for houses of the lowest value! It 
would be a curious thing to inquire how it 
happened that the house-owners of Exeter 
came to this agreement to pay their rate 
for the lower classes of their tenants, The 
evidence given before Lord Grey’s Com- 
mittee showed that it was an arrangement 
which arose out of the keenness of politi- 
cal contests. The landlords of houses be- 
low £6 agreed to pay the rates for the 
tenants in order that they might be able to 
put them on the list of voters ; and, wher- 
ever political feelings are keen and it is 
an object on the part of landlords to in- 
fluence elections, the natural resource will 
be to pay the rates of the very poorest and 
most dependent class of voters, and so put 
them on the register. Therefore, the pro- 
vision of the Reform Act of 1867, of which 
so much was made, is utterly and entirely 
frustrated, as far as regarded the only 
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valuable object for which it was introduced 
—an object, I fully admit, which would have 
been a legitimate one if it had been aimed 
at in a fair and honest manner. ‘The 
farther provision for the abolition of com- 
pounding has produced enormous evils as 
regards the collection and payment of 
rates, and here again the object aimed at 
has not been fully attained. The Act 
does not prevent voluntary compounding 
to a certain extent. A landlord may 
be made the agent of his tenants in pay- 
ing their rates, and a certain allowance 
may be made by the vestry to the land- 
lord for the collection of the rates. It is 
stated by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, no doubt on 
good authority, that the amount of the 
allowance which, in particular cases, is 
given to the landlord for the collection of 
these rates amounts nearly to the old 
rates of composition. The law, therefore, 
can be to a large extent eluded by those 
landlords who wish to get their tenants 
on the register ; but it imposes most serious 
inconvenience on municipalities as regards 
the collection of their rates where the land- 
lords have no political object to serve, and 
where consequently they prefer to allow 
the rates to fall on the tenant. And 
again although a certain allowance may be 
made to the landlord for the collection of 
the rate, no allowance can be made for 
empty houses and bad debts, which are 
the elements that made the old system 
of compounding valuable to the owners of 
house property and also to the vestries. 
Another result of abolishing the old sys- 
tem has been that cruel and unjust con- 
sequences have fallen on the lower classes 
of tenants. Since I gave notice of this 
matter on Monday I have received many 
communications from different parts of 
England, and from these I shall select 
three examples—from London, Leeds, and 
Salisbury respectively. Your Lordships 
may have read in the papers recently 
what occurred at the East End of London 
when this law came into operation, and 
when it was attempted to obtain the rates 
from poor persons living from hand to 
mouth on weekly wages. They found 
it difficult to pay rents which included 
rates, and they found it impossible to 
pay the rates in addition ; and hence a 
large number of appeals. The Daily 
News reported that— 

“ During the hearing of these, it transpired that 
in very few cases have the landlords of East 
London reduced the rental of the house property 
belonging to them. At Hackney, as elsewhere, 
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every compound- householder com that, 
while paying the full anfount of rental paid by 
him under the compounding system, he was now 
called upon to pay the rates in addition also. 
Thus the result of the Reform Bill has been, so 
far as East London is concerned, to increase the 
burdens borne by the working classes, and to 
augment considerably the profits of the landlords. 
In ordinary times the number of summonses issued 
in Hackney ranges from 1,500 to 2,000, so that 
the additional 4,000 returnable represents the 
effects of the abolition of the compounding sys- 
tem.” 

Your Lordships will mark that payment 
of rates has not been compensated by 
a reduction of rentals to the poorest 
classes of the community. It was said of 
them— 

“ Rather than pay the rates hundreds of artizan 

families are giving up housekeeping and going 
into lodgings. The appellants comprised every 
section of the working classes—labourers, masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, ostlers, mechanics, gar- 
deners, smiths, tailors, saddlers, tinsmiths, brick- 
makers, and so forth.” 
I have received a similar report from the 
town of Salisbury. A gentleman who has 
communicated with me on the subject 
says— 

** Owing to this Act, one great evil in a sanitary 

view will very probably arise, from which the city 
of Salisbury is now wonderfully free when com- 
pared with most of the large and many of the 
“smaller towns of the kingdom—that is, over- 
crowding. As a rule, with few exceptions, each 
family hitherto has had a cottage to itself; but 
now, as the artizan will often have to lower his 
class of residence, so will the labourer, in many 
instances, have to give up his separate holding of 
a tenement ; families will be forced into lodgings, 
and, as in other places, the deadly fruits will be 
reaped in a harvest of diseases, and from a like 
cause—overcrowding ; an evil which, as a cause 
of disease, especially of fevers, has proved in 
many places quite capable of neutralizing the 
beneficial influence of the best water supply. Upon 
the whole, it is abundantly evident that the system 
of compounding for cottages in Salisbury was a 
good system, as tested by the experience of many 
years, and that owing to its destruction nothing 
short of a social revolution pervades more than 
one-half of the households in the city. The parish 
authorities are at their wits’ end, and cannot even 
guess at their financial prospects ; 1,200 tenants, 
before free from the bother of rate collectors’ calis, 
are now made unpleasantly familiar with them ; a 
state of antagonism is created between those 
tenants and the authorities on one hand, and the 
landlords on the other; many poor people who 
were before paying their way are now placed 
under the necessity of publicly pauperizing them- 
selves to claim exemption from the rates.” 


Your Lordships may have seen the re- 
port of a meeting recently held in Leeds, 
in which the same complaints were made. 
It is found that, to a large extent, the 
rates are not collected, and the greatest 
hardship is imposed upon the poorer 
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classes. Under the old system, the tenant 
paid the rates in the shape of rent; but 
houses were a monopoly, and if the land- 
lords did not choose to reduce the rnets 
the tenant had practically no resource. At 
the meeting Alderman Carter said— 

“ Now in Leeds the fine would amount to an 
average of 8s. on all compounding houses, and 
supposing there were 30,000 such houses in the 
borough, the fine would amount to about £12,000 
ayear, . . Supposing each Parliament to last 
four years, the fine during that time would in 
Leeds amount to as much as £48,000. 
Another objection was that additional rating 
would fall upon the provident among working 
men, while the improvident would shirk it. The 
man who drank, and did not care for the comfort 
of his family, and had not above half-a-crown’s 
worth of furniture in his house, could very easily 
remove. And this was what such a man did; as 
soon as ever the rate-collector was expected he 
wasn’t to be found. The rates, therefore, fell 
upon those working men who could not afford to 
leave their houses, who would rather pay than put 
their families to inconvenience. There was ano- 
ther phase of the question. There were 6,000 
widows and spinsters occupiers in Leeds, and 
ought they to be fined because householders 
were to have a vote? Where would be the jus- 
tice of such a proceeding? A poor woman was 
left with a good house full of furniture, and was 
struggling hard to get a living, and, although ob- 
taining no privilege under the Reform Act (and 
they will not do so unless Mr. Mill’s scheme is 
carried out), a fine was to be put upon her,” 


I will not trouble your Lordships with 
further extracts, although I have several 
more complaining of the intolerable griev- 
ance laid on the poorer classes and upon 
the municipal bodies. In cases where the 
landlords do not voluntarily adopt the sys- 
tem of compounding, and make arrange- 
ments with the local authorities, those au- 
thorities are at a loss to know to what 
extent their rates can be collected, and 
whatever amount is lost upon the lower 
class of houses must necessarily be com- 
pensated for by higher rates upon the 
houses above them. Now, what has been 
the result to the Conservative party of 
this wonderful principle which Mr. Disraeli 
has been impressing on the intellect and 
the conscience of the country during seven 
long years? What is the net result 
arrived at as regards the political restric- 
tions imposed? It is simply this — that 
the country has household suffrage, quali- 
fied by botheration and vexation, but by 
nothing else. In boroughs, where poli- 
tical feeling is keen, the rates of the 
poorer classes of tenants will be paid for 
them, and their names will be placed 
én masse on the register ; while, on the 
other hand, in boroughs where the land- 
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lords do not eare to exercise any poli- 
tical influence, they will not take steps 
to have their tenants placed on the rate 
book. Thus, the Government have an- 
noyed the municipal authorities by throw- 
ing the whole system of borough finance 
into inextricable confusion, in order to 
save their own consistency, because they 
would not admit a ‘‘hard and fast line” 
in the boroughs—while they were adopt- 
ing a “hard and fast line’ in regard to 
the lodger and the county franchise ; and 
to conceal what I must call this fraud 
upon their own party and upon Parlia- 
ment, they have harped on this string of 
the prrereet payment of rates—a refuge 
which has failed them as against the 
poorest and most dependent classes of the 
community, and which, if they do not now 
abandon it, will be swept away by the 
votes of a household suffrage Parliament. 
And now, my Lords, I cannot help ask- 
ing this question—was all this intolerable 
grievance, all this cruelty to the lower 
classes, all this trouble and vexation to the 
municipal bodies of the country, the result 
of pure ignorance on the part of the Go- 
vernment, or was it braved for a mere 
party purpose—the Government knowing 
and being careless as to the effect of this 
rating franchise in towns? I should have 
been ashamed to ask such a question of 
any political party if it were not suggested 
by, and answered in the words of Mr. 
Disraeli himself. Before bringing in his 
own Reform Bill in 1859, when his object 
was to refuse any lowering of the fran- 
chise, whether on the rental column or on 
the rating column, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, no doubt, had occasion to look 
minutely into this question of rating, 
which I admit is somewhat complicated, 
and not to be thoroughly mastered except 
at the cost of much time and trouble. 
But Mr. Disraeli when he was called to 
examine it, has too acute a mind not to 
arrive at the right conclusion, and this 
very Statesman, who in writing to the pub- 
lie papers and in addressing the public of 
Scotland at Edinburgh, has now asserted 
that this principle of personal rating was 
a point which he had for seven long years 
been urging upon the intellect and the 
conscience of the country, made use of 
the following words when, in 1859, he had 
oceasion to state the conclusions he had 
arrived at in regard to it— 

“ There is a wish—and I should once have said 


a very general wish—that, instead of a household 
suffrage being founded on value, it should be 
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founded by preference on rating. I am not at 
all surprised that more than one hon, Gentleman 
has received this observation with marks of as- 
sent and sympathy. I confess myself that I was 
always much biassed in favour of that idea. It 
appears to me that if you could make—to use a 
common phrase—the rate book the register, you 
would very much simplify the business of an elec- 
tion. But, when you come to examine this matter 
in detail, in order to see how it will act, you will 
find that it is involved in difficulties, great, as all 
acknowledge, and I am sorry to be obliged to 
confess to my mind insurmountable. For the pur- 
pose of securing the advantage of having the rate 
book the register, you must, of course, leave per- 
fect discretion to the overseer. The overseer has 
an interest in raising the rates. People may say 
he may be a very*hot political partizan. Are you 
prepared to leave to the overseer the absolute 
discretion of appointing those who are to exercise 
the suffrage? But even beyond this there are 
other difficulties which you will find most per- 
plexing. Notwithstanding the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act, the rating of this country is most un- 
equal, and it is only those whose business it has 
been to examine into this subject in its minute 
details who can be aware of the preposterous con- 
sequences which would arise from the adoption 
of a rating instead of a value qualification.” 
And this is the Minister who now tells 
us that for seven years he has been en- 
gaged in pressing a franchise founded 
on the principle of rating, as the most 
important of his five points, on the atten- 
tion and the conscience of his party! My - 
Lords, I shall make but few comments on 
the extracts I have now read. I find in 
another of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, a pas- 
sage in which, referring to some cause of 
complaint against the conduct of his po- 
litical opponents, he said, ‘‘I will not 
dwell on this complaint ; I am willing to 
take publie life as I find it.” Well, my 
Lords, so am I—at least as we have been 
hitherto accustomed to find it in the British 
Parliament. No one is more willing than 
I am to admit that the opinions of all of 
us are liable to be biassed by the position 
in which we are placed. Some opinions 
we are obliged to modify under the re- 
sponsibilities of office ; other opinions be- 
come intensified by the duties of Opposi- 
tion. But hitherto the great political par- 
ties of this country have manfully avowed 
the objects for which they were eontend- 
ing, and have not less manfully avowed 
the objects for which they must cease to 
fight. But these attempts to bamboozle 
Parliament and to deceive the people are 
new in the history of English polities. 
They tend to degrade the noble contests of 
public life and the honourable rivalries of 
political ambition. I do not indeed believe 
that the people of this country have been 





really deceived. On the contrary, I believe 
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they know perfectly well that this account 
of the Reform contest which the First 
Minister of the Crown has just given them 
is entirely inaccurate and wholly unjustified 
by the facts of the case. But I am 
grieved to observe that many persons seem 
to be amused rather than shocked, and 
that men are beginning to regard these 
things as the ordinary tricks of professional 
politicians. And is this, my Lords, the 
example which, on the eve of the election 
of anew Parliament by household suffrage, 
it is fitting we should give to those whom we 
are accustomed to call the lower classes of 
the country ? [** Hear, hear!’”] My Lords, 
the tones of moral indignation are healthy 
tones, I rejoice that, however they may be 
stifled elsewhere, they still find an echo 
in the House of Peers. They could not 
come more fitly from anyone than from my 
noble Friend (Earl Russell), who, in the 
course of a long and illustrious Parlia- 
mentary career—a career which will be 
remembered when most of us are forgotten 
—may sometimes have changed his course 
and may sometimes have modified his 
opinions, but who has always manfully 
avowed the change. I, for one, will not 
accept public life on the new conditions on 
which it is offered to us by the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown—at least, without ob- 
servation and without protest. My Lords, 
I now ask the Question of which I have 
given notice. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Duke who has just resumed his seat 
has addressed to your Lordships a speech 
which deals with two subjects very differ- 
ent in their nature. One part of the noble 
Duke’s speech I may term personal ; and 
to that, with your Lordships’ permission, 
I will for a moment defer my reply. The 
other part of his speech, and that which I 
think is by far the most important, related 
to the Act of Parliament which last year 
became law, and its effect, as far as we 
are at present able to ascertain it, on the 
rating and the ratepayers of the country. 
Now, it is important that there should be 
no mistake as to what the effect of that 
legislation was, and as to the mode in 
which that legislation took place. What, 
my Lords, was the state of the law when 
he Bill of last year was introduced ? 

here were, in substance, three modes in 
which the ratepaying householders of this 
country were dealt with in Parliamentary 
boroughs. In one set of Parliamentary 
boroughs, which I think were twenty-nine 
in number, there was no such thing known 
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as composition for rates. The occupiers 
were rated, and the persons who were 
rated paid the full amount of the rate 
levied upon them. In another class of 
Parliamentary boroughs, which were fifty- 
seven in number, composition for rates was 
the law, and your Lordships, I have no 
doubt, are familiar with the character of 
that composition. It may be defined in a 
very few words. In regard to tenements 
under a certain value— generally £6— 
the occupier was not rated, but, in return 
for the owner taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of payment and collection, a 
certain drawback was allowed him, so that 
when the occupier, for example, would 
have paid 1s. as a rate, the owner would pay 
8d. or 9d. There was also a third class 
of Parliamentary boroughs, ninety-nine in 
number, where composition was applied in 
certain parishes and not in others. It is 
an interesting fact that at the time when 
the Bill of last year was introduced, there 
were no less, in round numbers, than 
100,000 houses rated under £6, where, 
by agreement and for the mutual conve- 
nience of owner and occupier, the owner 
paid the rate, but paid it at the full 
amount. Those being the three great di- 
visions of Parliamentary boroughs, what did 
the Bill of last year, in the shape in which 
it was first introduced, propose todo? In 
boroughs where no composition existed it 
effected no change, and proposed no change 
in any way. With regard to boroughs and 
parishes in boroughs where composition 
was the rule, the Bill, as introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government, made this proposal 
—that any occupier whose rate was com- 
pounded for and paid by his landlord (upon 
the reduced scale) might claim to be rated 
himself, and on paying the full rate was 
then to have his vote. That was the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government. But 
when the matter came on for discussion, 
an independent Member of the House of 
Commons—not a supporter of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but a supporter of the 
party to which the noble Duke belongs—I 
mean Mr. Hodgkinson—proposed that the 
system of composition in Parliamentary 
boroughs should be abolished altogether. 
This suggestion, therefore, emanated not 
from Her Majesty’s Government, who are 
now accused of having harboured this 
wicked and malicious desire to overthrow 
the arrangements of the country, but from 
a Gentleman, a most respectable Member of 
Parliament, agreeing with the noble Duke 
upon everything probably, except this 
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particular subject. But the matter did 
not end there. A third proposal, to 
which I pray your Lordships’ attention, 
was made by an eminent Member of 
the Liberal party, who had been Se- 
eretary to the Treasury under the Mi- 
nistry of the noble Earl (Earl Russell). 
And I venture to think that this propo- 
sal of Mr. Childers has never yet been 
sufficiently considered by Parliament. He 
said, ‘ Abolish the system of composition 
as a rule, if you please ; but let there be a 
power for any particular occupier of a tene- 
ment to return into the position of a com- 
ound-householder if he prefers to do so.” 
our Lordships will see that the proposal 
of Mr. Childers was exactly the converse 
of the proposal of the Government. The 
Government said, “ Let any person whose 
rates are now compounded for have the 
power of emancipating himself if he chooses, 
and let him by paying his rates secure his 
vote.”’ The proposal of Mr. Childers was, 
**Let any person who prefers to return 
into or to remain in composition have 
liberty to do so, at the cost of sacrificing 
his franchise.” When the plan of Mr. 


Childers was first submitted to the House 
of Commons it was favourably entertained, 
and Her Majesty’s Government undertook 
to prepare clauses for carrying this into 


effect, which were to be considered at the 
same time with Mr. Hodgkinson’s Motion. 
The Government prepared the clauses ac- 
cordingly, and they were duly submitted to 
the House of Commons; but when all 
these various propositions came on for dis- 
cussion,—the original proposal of the Go- 
vernment, Mr. Hodgkinson’s plan for an- 
nihilating composition, and the suggestion 
of Mr. Childers—which last was a me- 
dium between the other two—the House 
thought the proposal of Mr. Hodgkinson 
the better and safer to adopt, and refused 
to entertain the clauses which had been 
proposed to give effect to the scheme of 
Mr. Childers. When I say refused, I do 
not mean that a division actually took 
place, but the temper of the House of 
Commons was so clearly manifested that 
the Government did not think it their duty 
to press for a division upon these clauses. 
The result, therefore, was that, not by the 
Act of Her Majesty’s Government, but by 
the proposal of an independent member of 
the Liberal party, the system of composi- 
tion in Parliamentary boroughs wherever 
it existed was annihilated by the clause as 
it passed the House of Commons. Let me 
point out to your Lordships one fact which 
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has resulted from this legislation. The 
noble Duke referred to a Committee of 
your Lordships’ House that sat some years 
ago, I think in 1859. In their Report 
they said— 

“ The Committee are of opinion that, as a test 
of fitness to take part in municipal affairs, as 
well as a security against corrupt and fraudulent 
practices, actual, direct, and continuous payment 
of rates should be the indispensable condition of 
the municipal suffrage.” 

The noble Duke considers that actual, di- 
rect and continuous payment of rates is an 
impossibility altogether, and that, if it ex- 
isted, it would afford no security against 
corruption or for the proper exercise of the 
municipal franchise. But a Committee of 
your Lordships’ House, at all events, were 
of a different opinion. And mark what 
happened. The result of the legislation of 
the House of Commons, whether the noble 
Duke approves it or not, was in Parlia- 
mentary boroughs to effect the object 
which a Committee of your Lordships’ 
House had declared to be advantageous 
for the purpose of municipal elections ; 
because, in abolishing the system of com- 
position for rates, which is to take effect 
with regard to municipal as well as to Par- 
liamentary elections, the principle of full, 
direct, and personal payment of rates be- 
comes the law at municipal elections in 
those boroughs. Your Lordships will not 
suppose that I am going to argue now in 
support of a policy which has passed into 
law ; but when the noble Duke says the 
result of this legislation must be that when- 
ever politics run high rates will be paid by 
the landlords or by political partizans, [ 
must remind your Lordships that that is 
going back to the question which was 
argued in your Lordship’s House last year. 
Your Lordships considered the point fully, 
and provided for it by introducing into the 
Act a clause carefully weighed and con- 
siderably modified, with the object of pre- 
venting anything having the appearance of 
corrupt payment of rates, or of introducing 
voters upon the lists for any political or 
special municipal purpose. I repeat, this 
is not the time for arguing over again the 
policy of an Act which is now the law of 
the land. But I own I was surprised to 
hear the noble Duke, in the virulence— 
if he will allow me to say so—of his at- 
tack, take up a speech which my right 
hon. Friend the First Minister of the 
Crown made in 1859, when intréducing 
the Reform Bill of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, and fasten upon the words—every 


one of which I think your Lordships will 
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endorse—in which my right hon. Friend 
pointed out the evils of rating as applied 
to what then was his proposition. For 
what did my right hon. Friend say? He 
said in substance this—“ It is a very capti- 
vating idea to have the rate book as your 
register ; but without an uniform standard 
of value throughout the country this must 
be deceptive. In every place, as matters 
are, there will be standards of value alto- 
gether different ; in one parish you will 
have the officers rating high, in another 
you will have them rating low.’’ All 
this was most appropriate to the Bill 
then before the House, which was a 
Bill with a “ hard and fast line ’’—where 
the register was to be of £10 householders 
exclusively, and there being no uniform 
standard of value, the observations of my 
right hon. Friend were perfectly sound and 
justifiable. But what possible application 
can these observations have to the legisla- 
tion of last year? What difference can it 
make whether the rating in a parish is 
high or low the moment that the *‘ hard and 
fast line ” disappears? The moment that 
line disappears, that moment the opinions 
entertained by different overseers regarding 
the relative values of buildings in parti- 
cular parishes becomes as immaterial as the 
views of those overseers upon any social or 
The noble Duke com- 


political question. 
mented upon what he has heard as to the 
operation of the Act of ‘last year with re- 


gard to the payment of rates. The Act 
has not been in operation yet for twelve 
months; the trial of it, therefore, cannot 
be said by any means to be complete ; and 
there are certain considerations which | 
will take the liberty of mentioning to your 
Lordships which go far to make it obliga- 
tory upon us to accept with great caution, 
and with very great hesitation, the state- 
ments which have been put forward with 
regard to the operation of the rating 
clauses. The first consideration is this. 
There is not the least doubt that the Act 
has thrown upon the various officials 
throughout the country a great deal of 
extra labour, and I am afraid—I do not 
blame them for it, it is very natural—that, 
in consequence, the encomiums they have 
passed upon the rating clauses of that Act 
have been of the very weakest and mildest 
kind. Again, there is not the least doubt 
that in various quarters—mind, I am not 
throwing any blame upon individuals ; I 
am merely stating a fact—there exists a 
disposition, where strong political views are 
entertained, to cast discredit—if discredit 
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ean be cast—upon the legislation of last 
year. And your Lordships will therefore 
not be surprised to learn that very strong 
expressions have been used in certain quar- 
ters as to these clauses of the Act of last 
year. There is no doubt also that, during 
the past winter and the present spring there 
has been, as your Lordships must all re- 
gret, in various parishes a very great and 
unusual amount of distress, which would 
make the payment of rates, under any 
circumstances, a matter of very great diffi- 
culty and embarrassment. That consi- 
deration, no doubt, has also operated to 
produce some of those complaints to which 
the noble Duke has referred. I think 
the noble Duke mentioned Birmingham. 
[The Duke of Ancytt: No, no!] Well, 
I have however seen it referred to in some 
published statements, I find that what 
has happened at Birmingham has given 
rise to much complaint and “dissatisfac- 
tion. I naturally inquired, and what did I 
find to have been the case? By some 
mistake—I know not who was answerable 
for it—rates were demanded from some 
30,000 of persons, all for very small sums, 
and upon non-payment of these rates, pro- 
ceedings were taken. It turned out that 
the rates had been improperly demanded 
by a collector, when by law they ought to 
have been demanded by an assistant over- 
seer. All these proceedings came to no- 
thing; and hence, no doubt, a great deal of 
expense and dissatisfaction was occasionedf 
But the Act of last year is not properly 
answerable for this. Well, my Lords, fur- 
ther than this, I admit that there may be 
one reason for dissatisfaction as to the 
clause in the Bill of last year, and the 
noble Duke himself referred to it as one 
of the greatest causes of dissatisfaction. 
The noble Duke is perfectly accurate 
in saying that a very large number of 
those who come on the rate book in 
consequence of the Act of last year are 
widows, single women, and in some cases 
even paupers. I am told, on information 
which, considering the quarter from which 
it comes, I think is likely to be correct, 
that 20 per cent of those who come on the 
rate-book are persons such as I have just 
described. It is a very great misfortune 
that the proposal of Mr. Childers, to which 
I have already referred, was not agreed to, 
because if it had been adopted, widows, 
single women, paupers, and other persons 
would have been able to say, ‘* We don’t 
wish to be taken out of the range and 
ambit of composition ; we don’t wish for a 
3 E 
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vote, or are incapable of it, and as regards 
the payment of rates, we prefer to be left 
asweare.”” But, unfortunately, the pro- 
posal of Mr. Hodgkinson was adopted, and 
the law made no exception. I do not, 
however, mean to say that in consequence 
of matters of detail of that kind, which 
come to be known when the measure comes 
to be worked, and which cannot be known 
until the measure is worked and tried, an 
alteration may not require to be made in the 
law as far as it relates to the collection of 
rates and dealing with the rate book. In 
fact, a Member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment (Mr. Ayrton) has called attention to 
the matter, and on that hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion a Select Committee has been ap- 
pointed “to inquire into the assessment 
and collection of poor rates and other local 
rates and taxes in England and Wales.”’ I 
think that from that Committee we may 
probably derive very useful information on 
the subject, and if any of the objections 
now made should be established in a satis- 
factory manner, and the difficulties com- 
plained of be remedied, it may be the duty 
of the Government to propose a remedy. 
My Lords, there were two parts in the 
speech of the noble Duke, and at first I 
felt some difficulty in tracing the connee- 
tion between these two things—between 
the law relating to the payment of rates 
and the speech of the present Prime 
Minister delivered at Edinburgh while he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, 
my Lords, the term ‘* personal rating ”’ is 
an equivocal one; and I could not help 
thinking that in the latter and longer part 
of the speech of the noble Duke he gave 
about as conspicuous an instance as could be 
imagined of that ‘ personal rating” which, 
in the first part of his speech, he so 
strongly deprecated. But there is one 
most unfortunate thing about the personal 
rating in the present case—that the per- 
son rated happens not to be a member of 
your Lordships’ House. My Lords, I un- 
dertake, without difficulty, to assure the 
noble Duke that if that person had been a 
member of your Lordships’ House there is 
no doubt the rating would have been re- 
paid. But as the subject has been intro- 
duced, let me ask your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to it. Donot suppose that I am going 
to follow the noble Duke through the false 
issue which he ingeniously substituted for 
the real one—namely, the aceuracy or in- 
aceuracy of the history of the Reform Bill 
given at Edinburgh by the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I think it would be 
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House that, either on one side or the other, 
any arguments should be entered into with 
respect to the details of any statement in 
that speech. But there is one subject 
which I think not unworthy the attention 
of your Lordships. The noble Duke re- 
ferred to a statement made here by the 
noble Earl sitting beside him (Earl Russell) 
and which the noble Duke endorsed. My 
Lords, what was the statement made by 
the noble Earl a few days ago? No sooner 
had the Government which the present 
Prime Minister was called upon to form 
come into office, and taken their seats in 
this and the other House, than the noble 
Earl rose and addressed your Lordships. 
** Confidence,” said he, ‘in such a Go- 
vernment asthat! I can feel no confidence 
whatever in them.” And why? ‘“ Be- 
cause,” said the noble Earl, ‘they have 
confessed themselves, through the Prime 
Minister, that the Leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, during a series of years, were 
harbouring a design to introduce and pass 
a measure which all the while they were 
persuading their own supporters to oppose.’’ 
The noble Earl said, in effect—* Talk of 
conduct like that! That conduct would 
not have been pursued, I will not only say 
by great and illustrious men such as Mr, 
Fox, Earl Grey, and Lord Althorp, but 
by minor and comparatively insignificant 
men like Mr, Pitt, Lord Liverpool, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel.” 
[Earl Rossex. intimated his dissent.] I 
believe I hold in my hand an accurate re- 
port of what the noble Earl said. I will 
take first of all the noble Earl’s comparison 
of the relative position of the great states- 
men he named. He is reported to have 
said— 

“Tt is a course of conduct, I must say, which 
not only men like Mr, Fox, Earl Grey, or 
Althorp ’’—these your Lordships will observe are 
the Dit majores of the noble Earl—* would have 
spurned, but which men like Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel ”—the Dit minores—“ would likewise 
have disdained to adopt.” —[3 Hansard, exe, 1107.] 
But much more important than that com- 
parison was the charge of the noble Earl. 
I say, my Lords, if that charge were true, 
it was a relevant one to make in your 
Lordships’ House. I will read the charge, 
and‘show you that the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) ingeniously retreated from 
it, and asked your Lordships to try another 
issue. My noble Friend, the Lord Presi- 
dent, having expressed a wish for some 
explanation of the first observations made 
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by the noble Earl on the oecasion in ques- 
tion, the noble Earl said— 


“ If the noble Duke wishes to know the meaning 
of what I said, I must refer him to a speech made 
by the present Prime Minister at Edinburgh, in 
which the course taken by the Government was not 
called a course of deception—it was not called, as 
Mr. Disraeli formerly called the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel, ‘an hypocrisy,’ it was called a 
‘ process of education.’ But the use of that word 
does not prevent the fact being quite clear, which 
the present First Lord of the Treasury did not 
endeavour to excuse or apologize for, of which he 
even boasted, that during seven years during 
which the fears of the country had been excited 
respecting a reduction of the franchise against 
which Mr. Disraeli protested in the House of 
Commons, afterwards congratulating the electors 
of Buckinghamshire that no such reduction of the 
franchise had taken place, during all that time 
he had been educating his party with a view to 
bring about a much greater reduction of the 
franchise, and what he would at one time have 
called a greater ‘ degradation of the franchise,’ 
than any which his opponents had proposed.” — 
[8 Hansard, exc. 1106-7.) 


Now, my Lords, I ask your Lordships 
whether that statement is accurate? Is 
that the case? You will observe that 
the question arising on the speech of the 
noble Earl is not whether Mr. Disraeli and 
the Government pursued such course or 
not, though I am prepared to meet that ; 
but, whether Mr. Disraeli made at Edin- 
burgh the statement which the noble Earl 
attributed to him ? “I can have no confi- 
dence,”” said the noble Earl, “in a Go- 
vernment which now admits and confesses 
that for years, while protesting against 
any reduction of the franchise, they had 
in view the bringing about of a far greater 
reduction of it than any which their 
opponents had proposed.’’ My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister denied that 
there had been any such admission or 
confession, and how does the noble Duke 
meet his denial? He entirely ignores 
the charge made by the noble Earl. 
He does not profess to substantiate it ; 
he ignores the denial of it; but he in- 
vites your Lordships’ attention to an en- 
tirely new issue. He asks the House of 
Lords to consider now, not whether the 
statement made by the noble Earl was 
accurate or otherwise, but, whether a 
wholly different statement which the Prime 
Minister has put before the country is aceu- 
rate or not? But the charge which was 
made against the Government was this — 
that they made the confession attributed to 
them by the noble Earl when he referred 
to the speech of my right hon. Friend at 
Edinburgh. I do distinctly deny that they 
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did, or that my right hon. Friend did 
anything of the kind, and I defy the noble 
Earl to substantiate his statement if he 
ean. The noble Duke became extremely 
eloquent when he spoke of the tactics of 
politicians and the honour of your Lord- 
ships’ House. I rejoice that in your Lord- 
ships’ House accuracy of statement has 
always been, and will always be, regarded 
as it ought to be; and I think that before 
any Member of this House preferred a 
charge against the First Minister of the 
Crown—who cannot be here to repudiate 
the charge—that he made at Edinburgh a 
particular statement which would have the 
result of depriving the Government of the 
confidence of Parliament and the country, 
he ought at least to have satisfied himself 
that such a statement had ever been made. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I shall 
offer a few observations in reply to the 
speech which your Lordships have heard 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that the case of the First Minister of 
the Crown has been entrusted to a very 
able and skilful advocate. I am well aware 
that the noble and learned Lord was not 
a Member of the Cabinet which produced 
and brought into the other House of Par- 
liament the Reform Bill which afterwards 
passed through your Lordships’ House. 
The noble and learned Lord has, however, 
made a speech, which, had it been deli- 
vered in the Court of Chancery, would have 
been admired as full of ingenious argument 
and showing a thorough acquaintance with 
the details of the subject; and it was 
therefore well worthy of your Lordships’ 
attention. I venture, however, to say that 
neither upon that part of the question 
which he called by far the more important, 
but which I should rather term the less 
important of the two, both being of great 
importance —neither on the one point nor 
the other—has the noble and learned Lord 
shaken the argument of my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Argyll). With regard to 
rating—having had frequent occasion in the 
course of my duty to inquire into that 
subject and its bearing on the franchise, I 
warned the Government before they intro- 
duced their Bill last year that there were 
great difficulties in adopting household 
suffrage in its ancient and usual form, and 
that it was, therefore, necessary to consi- 
der a different basis. From the beginning 
of the reign of James I. to the end of the 
reign of George III., the household fran- 
chise was held to be consequent upon the 
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payment of scot and lot, that being inter- 
preted as the payment of poor rates. At 
the end, however, of George III.’s reign a 
system sprang up which imposed on the 
owner of the house, instead of on the 
tenant, the payment of rates, with an 
abatement of 25 per cent. Early in the 
Session I accordingly pointed out to the 
noble Earl the then First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (the Earl of Derby) the difficulty the 
Government would find in adapting house- 
hold suffrage to the existing state of affairs, 
and that it behoved them to give the sub- 
ject great consideration. The noble? Earl 
and his Colleagues thought my interference 
rather an impertinence. They did not 
consider the subject, and owing to their 
ignorance of it, as has been charitably 
said, they have fallen into great blunders 
and mistakes. It was pointed out to me at 
the time by overseers, that a great number 
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proposal was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, and was adopted by the House of 
Commons, and, as my noble Friend has 
shown in some detail, it has produced 
much confusion in many boroughs. Great 
discontent has been excited, and, I have 
been told by one person, everybody will 
hate the name of Reform, for having 
brought upon them the burden and incon- 
venience of paying rates. Now, what was 
the pretence — for I cannot look upon it 
as anything else — on which the Govern- 
ment adopted rating as the basis of the 
franchise? They said it was unwise to 
rest upon what was called a ‘‘hard and 
fast”? line, and that if we deviated from 
the £10 qualification at all we must come 
down to no particular sum, but must give 
the suffrage to every householder liable to 
rates. This, they argued, would be a per- 
manent settlement of the question. In the 


of the poorer tenants pay their rents | counties, however, a ‘hard and fast” line 


weekly. They are not able, or they are 
not provident enough, to pay by the quar- 
ter or half-year, but the agent comes 
every Monday morning to receive the rent, 
which includes the rate. When, therefore, 
the Government adopted the proposal of 
Mr. Hodgkinson, a great hardship was 
imposed on the poorer class of house- 
holders. It was expected by some that 


the landlords would proportionately reduce 
the rents, but of that there was very little 
chance, for people find great difficulty in 


obtaining houses. Consequently, the evils 
which were foreseen by everybody who had 
attended to the subject, have actually 
happened. When it is said that the Go- 
vernment are not responsible for this, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the circumstances 
under which the Government accepted Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s Amendment. Had the ori- 
ginal proposal of the Government been 
adopted, there would have been a large 
addition of voters in boroughs such as 
Oldham, where no system of compounding 
had been adopted, and a much smaller 
addition in places equally or more populous, 
such as Leeds, where compounding was in 
operation. This was shown ina most able 
speech by Mr. Bright, and the Government 
were thus placed in a great dilemma and 
did not know what to do. Fortunately for 
the Government Mr. Hodgkinson came for- 
ward and proposed the abolition of com- 
pounding. The then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I am told, said he entirely ap- 
proved the proposal, and, indeed, would 
have made it himself had he not thought it 
too bold to come from the Government. The 
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| existed, the qualification being the posses- 


sion of property of the value of 40s. 
per annum, and that franchise, when we 
brought forward a Reform Bill in 1831, had 
lasted 400 years, no condition of payment 
of rates being attached to it. Will any of 
the noble Lords opposite venture to pre- 
dict that their measure of last year will 
last 400 years without alteration? Will 
they undertake to say that it will last 
thirty-five years without material altera- 
tion, as was the case with the measure 
which I introduced in 1831? Will they 
even say that it will remain unaltered for 
three years? Will there not be such a 
pressure as either to procure the repeal of 
the ratepaying clauses altogether, or else 
—which I think would be the better course 
—to restore the system of compounding? 
Depend upon it that to meet the conve- 
nience of the smaller ratepayers the Go- 
vernment and Parliament will be obliged 
to give way, and — if not this year then 
next, when the new House meets—a mea- 
sure will be sent up to us from the Com- 
mons altering the condition of personal 
rating, which was made the great recom- 
mendation of the Bill last year, as a safe 
and solid ground in comparison with which 
the 40s. franchise appeared contemptible. 
Well, that is the state of the case with 
regard to rating, and I cannot but think that 
either, through the Committee obtained 
by Mr. Ayrton, or in some other way, a 
remedy must speedily be applied to the 
evils which have arisen. The noble and 
learned Lord has adverted to another ques- 
tion, which in my opinion is of far more 
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importance, and for which a remedy is not 
so easily to be found. I stated on a former 
occasion that great deception had been 
practised as to the policy of the Ministry 
regarding Reform. I did not say, how- 
ever, as is represented by the noble and 
learned Lord, that not only such great 
persons as Mr. Fox, Earl Grey, and Lord 
Althorp would have disdained to act in 
such a manner, but that insignificant men 
like Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Robert Peel would have also dis- 
dained it. What I said was this, that 
not only statesmen in whom I was accus- 
tomed to confide—such as Mr. Fox, Lord 
Grey, and Lord Althorp, would have dis- 
dained such conduct, but that men who 
were the Leaders of the opposite party 
would have disdained it also. My purpose 
in saying that was not to withhold the 
measure of respect which I should feel 
bound to pay to such great men as Mr. 
Pitt, and the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel; but to show that this was 
no question of party, and that the great 
Leaders, whether on the Whig and Liberal 
or on the Tory and Conservative side of 
polities, would equally, from their deep 
sense of honour, have shrunk with indig- 
nation from such a course of procedure. 
My noble Friend has adverted to the letter 
which was written by the First Lord of 
the Treasury upon the remarks I made in 
this House, and I may say at once that 
I have no doubt his statement is perfectly 
accurate and correct, and that he did al- 
lude at Edinburgh to the points which he 
mentions. My mind, however, was engaged 
at the time, like that of the whole coun- 
try, upon the great and material question 
which for several years had occupied the 
attention of Parliament—namely, whether 
the borough franchise should be lowered. 
Upon this subject I had in my mind 
various speeches which pointed out the 
course the Government would take. We 
cannot in these days, when the debates in 
the House of Commons are printed in 
every newspaper, and are read by the 
whole country, pretend to ignore or not to 
be aware of what has been said in the 
other House of Parliament in its general 
outlines, although we cannot, perhaps, in 
some instances depend on the particular 
words which are reported. Well, we find, 
in looking over these records of the daily 
newspapers, which are afterwards embo- 
died in the volumes of Hansard, that when 
the third reading of the Reform Bill of 
last year was proposed Lord Cranborne 
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made a most indignant speech. Lord 
Cranborne said that all the foundations 
upon which party confidence rested had 
been destroyed ; that it would be of no 
use for the future for any one to depend 
on what a Government or party said ; 
that hitherto one party had proclaimed 
certain principles, and another party said 
they would resist them and pursue a dif- 
ferent course; but that if immediately a 
party comes into office it throws aside all it 
had professed for years—if it departs from 
all that it has held as most valuable and em- 
braces entirely different opinions, then all 
confidence in party and in public men will 
be lost, and we shall have an entire change 
in the Constitution of England. Mr. Lowe 
followed in similar language. He said he 
had been in frequent, constant, and as he 
supposed, confidential communication with 
the heads of the Government, when they 
were out of office, and he had always un- 
derstood that they resisted the lowering 
of the £10 franchise, and that they meant 
to oppose anything like what they called 
**a degradation”’ of that franchise. Well, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Disraeli) spoke after that, and I do not 
find that he repudiated any of those im- 
putations. I do not find that he said, 
** Such were our opinions, such was our 
belief; but we find ourselves opposed to 
an immense and overwhelming majority of 
the people who require a reduction of the 
franchise, and therefore we cannot avoid 
yielding to that foree.”” If such had been 
his language, I certainly should have been 
disposed to respect it. I could well un- 
derstand a man like the Duke of Welling- 
ton coming forward and saying openly and 
avowedly, ‘‘I have always opposed the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to Parliament 
and to office ; but there is danger of civil 
war, and sooner than incur this danger I 
am willing to concur in a measure which I 
have hitherto opposed.” _I could likewise 
understand Sir Robert Peel, when a mea- 
sure was proposed which he had resisted, 
but which was in entire conformity with 
those principles of Free Trade of which he 
had always been the great advocate and 
defender, saying, ‘‘ The state of the coun- 
try is such that I find myself obliged to 
yield on this point and to change the opi- 
nions which I held.” But the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said nothing of 
the kind. As far as I can trace those re- 
cords of speeches I find that he said that 
in 1859, seven years before, he had been 
of opinion that there must be no reduction 
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of the franchise, or if there was it must 
be a reduction to household suffrage, as 
there was no resting point between. Now, 
I can very well understand a man saying, 
as I could well understand the Cabinet of 
1859 to have said, ‘‘ There is no resting- 
place between £10 and simple household 
suffrage, and as household suffrage is very 
dangerous we will resist any reduction of 
the franchise.’’ But it is a very different 
proposition to say, ‘* You cannot alter the 
£10 franchise the least in the world with- 
out coming to household suffrage, and 
therefore we will adopt household suffrage.” 
The one is a proposition that might be un- 
sound, might be unwise in polities ; but it 
is perfectly defensible. But Mr. Disraeli 
did not defend himself from the charges 
made by Lord Cranborne, Mr. Lowe, and 
Lord Carnarvon, when that noble Lord 
made a speech of great power in this 
House, in which he declared for himself 
that though those with whom he had been 
associated all the time that they were 
speaking against a reduction of the fran- 
chise might have meant to make a great 
reduction, he had been perfectly sincere 
in his resistanee, and in proof of his sin- 
eerity he had left the Cabinet and given up 
the seals of the Colonial Department. I 
say, therefore, I could not, in the absence of 
any contradiction of the charges, do other- 
wise than conclude that they were true. 
Therefore, when I read in a Conservative 
newspaper what was said by Mr. Disraeli at 
Edinburgh, I took it all in what now ap- 
pears was a mistaken sense. In the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, a Conservative 
newspaper, Mr. Disraeli is reported to have 
said — 

“I had to prepare the mind of the country, to 
educate—if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase 
—our party, which is a large party, and of course 
requires its attention to be called to questions of 
that character with some pressure, and I had to 
prepare the mind of Parliament and of the country 
for this question of Reform.” 

Well, if I am guilty of having misunder- 
stood these words, I say I am guilty with 
every reader of the speech and with the 
whole country. Seeing that he bad “ edu- 
cated” his party, and as he said it re- 
quired some pressure, it could hardly be upon 
those five points upon which Mr. Disraeli 
spoke, but which as my noble Friend has 
shown, were not opposed by us, and cer- 
tainly required no pressure at all; but it 
must be that he “ educated ” them to adopt 
that reduction of the fanchise against which 
they had for many years constantly and 
vehemently protested. Well, I must say 
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that if the opinion I formed was a mistake, 
or, as the right hon. Gentleman called it, 
a ‘‘ misrepresentation,” it was pardonable in 
me because I erred in common with many 
others, and that it was not until Mr. 
Disraeli’s letter appeared that anybody 
thought he had been educating the people 
on those five points. Now, I must advert 
for a moment to those five points, although 
my noble Friend has gone over them all ; 
for there are one or two things to be said 
which I cannot omit. The first point is 
that the measure should be complete—in 
other words that there should be a satis- 
factory measure of re-distribution, as well 
as a reduction of the franchise. Upon that 
point I do not think the Government have 
been very fortunate in making a final settle- 
ment of the question. The next point is 
that the representation of no place should 
be entirely abrogated. Well, that is a 
great principle, and I think that without a 
conviction for corruption, or unless there 
is a strong public case, some strong public 
necessity, the disfranchisement of a place 
is not justifiable. But in such cases as 
those which were dealt with by the Reform 
Bill of 1831, and such as that which ex- 
isted last year when my noble Friend be- 
hind me (Lord Lyveden) proposed that 
some boroughs should be disfranchised, I 
think it was a just course to be pursued. 
But as the First Lord of the Treasury has 
recalled our attention to it I suppose it is 
one of the points, one of the principles upon 
which the Government must stand, and 
which they will not give up on any account. 
The next points are that there must be a 
real Boundary Commission, that the county 
representation should be considerably in- 
creased, and that the borough franchise 
should be established on the principle of 
rating. Upon the first two of these points 
I need not dwell, but with regard to the 
last point I will say that the principle of 
rating means very little of itself. You 
will find an £8 rating, for instance, equiva- 
lent to a £10 rental, and one of the wit- 
nesses who was examined before the Com- 
mittee in 1860, said— 

“T put on everybody who is rated at £8, asa 
matter of course, as a £10 voter, because £8 rating 
is equivalent to a £10 rental.” 

Well, another course would be to take £5 
rating, which I proposed in 1852, and which 
is the equivalent of £6 or £7 of rental. 
Well, a different course was adopted by 
the Government, for they took no value at 
all, but said that every person rated should 
have a vote. Therefore, to say that the 
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borough franchise is to be established on 
the principle of rating is obviously nothing 
at all; it does not contain any declaration 
of principle, but is a mere elastic sort of 
rule upon which any practical proposi- 
tion could be founded. To suppose that 
the Earl of Derby, that Mr. Disraeli, that 
the Lord Privy Seal, were all edueating 
their party in order to induce them to ac- 
cept the prineiple of rating, without saying 
how far that principle should extend, and to 
what extent it should go, is really so ridi- 
eulous that Mr. Disraeli could hardly have 
been serious at Edinburgh in telling his 
friends that that was the principle up to 
which he had been educating the Conserva- 
tive party. There are two views of the 
conduct of the Prime Minister. One, which 
I rather believe to be the right one, is that 
his own opinion and that of the Earl of 
Derby and others of his Colleagues—though 
not of those three who separated from them 
—was that ‘the franchise should be con- 
siderably reduced, that it should go as low 
as household suffrage, but that they did 
not make that opinion generally known, 
only instilling it quietly—or, as Mr. Dis- 
raeli said, with some pressure—into the 
minds of the party, with the view of its 
ultimate adoption by their followers. But 
there is another far more serious view than 
the mere question of rating, and it is one 
which the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack must also think the more import- 
ant—namely, that a very serious and de- 
cided opinion upon a great question of State, 
upon @ great question of organic change, 
upon a great change in the Constitution of 
this country, has been deliberately sacri- 
ficed with a view to the maintenance of 
office and of power. Now, I will tell you 
what Mr, Disraeli said in 1865. He 
said— 

“ Although I do not wish in any way to deny it— 
we were in the most difficult position when the 
Parliament of 1859 met, being anxious to assist 
the Crown and the Parliament by proposing some 
moderate measure which men on both sides might 
support, we did to a certain extent agree to some 
modification of the £10 franchise—yet I confess 
that my present opinion is opposed, as it origi- 
nally was, to any course of the kind. . . . 
Between the scheme we brought forward and the 
measure brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Leeds, and the inevitable conclusion which 
its principal supporters acknowledge it must lead 
to, it is a question between an aristocratic Govern- 
ment in the proper sense of the term—that is, a 
Government by the best men of all classes—and 
a democracy. I doubt very much whether a de- 
mocracy is a Government that would suit this 
country ; and it is just as well that the House, 
when coming to a vote on this question, should 
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really consider if that be the issue—and it is the 
real issue—between retaining the present Consti- 
tution—not the present constituent body, but be- 
tween the present Constitution and a democracy 
—it is just as well for the House to recollect that 
the stake is not mean—that what is at issue is of 
some price.” —[3 Hansard, clxxviii. 1702-3.] 
Now, I want to know whether that is the 
opinion which the present Prime Minister 
holds at this moment. It was not an 
opinion formed suddenly. It was formed 
after some thirty years, during which he 
has taken a very prominent part in the de- 
bates of Parliament. It was an opinion 
formed, no doubt, with that consideration 
which the present Prime Minister is so 
well able to give to any subject. What I 
have read is followed by a passage as elo- 
quent as any to be found in the speeches 
made in Parliament by the great orators of 
former generations. It is a description of 
what must follow if this country should be 
ruined; that you may have in America, in 
France, in Germany, an apparent over- 
throw of the State, but that those coun- 
tries can recover from that apparent over- 
throw, whereas if England should once fall 
there will be no recovery and no hope of 
her regaining her former power. Well, I 
want to know whether that is the opinion 
of the Prime Minister at this moment ; 
because, if that be his opinion, he has 
done a much graver thing, he has com- 
mitted a much greater offence, than that 
of concealing his opinion for a time, with 
a view to educate his party up to the same 
standard. If that is what he has done he 
has, for this price, for the sake of power 
for some two or three years, endangered 
what he calls our aristocratic Constitution, 
but what is rather a monarchy founded 
upon an aristocracy and a democracy. He 
has done all in his power, according to his 
own opinion, to change this into a pure 
democracy. This is uot my opinion. I 
do not think that the Act of last year will 
produce these effects. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman now at the head of the 
Government entertains the opinion whieh, 
after many years of political eontest, he 
uttered in Parliament in 1865, and which 
he afterwards repeated at his election to 
his constituents in Buckinghamshire, a 
graver responsibility was never ineurred by 
any man, and no English statesman ever 
made a worse bargain for his country. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, you have this evening heard a dis- 
cussion, such as, I am glad to say, I never 
heard in this House before, and I trust I 
never shall hear again. Generally speaking, 
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in this House we keep strictly to the sub- 
ject before us, and we do not bring one 
question before the House while pretending 
to bring forward another. Now, it is quite 
evident that the noble Duke who has in- 
troduced this subject has made a very 
simple question with regard to rates, the 
horse upon which he rides over us on the 
subject of the Reform Bill and of speeches 
made in other places by those who are not 
in this House, and who are not likely, for 
some time at least, to be in this House to 
answer for themselves. What is the prin- 
cipal subject of debate to-night — that 
which the noble Duke has made out to be 
the most important of the points laid before 
us? It is a speech made, or supposed to 
have been made, by Mr. Disraeli, 400 miles 
away. Is that a subject which, according 
to your Lordships’ usages, ought to occupy 
a whole night in the House of Peers? 
From what has passed here to-night, I 
should almost have believed that the Bill 
of last year was not to reform, but to abo- 
lish the House of Commons, that that 
House no longer existed, and that the 
eminent men who spoke there up to the 
time when the Bill passed were no longer 
to be found there. The noble Earl and 
the noble Duke opposite have occupied your 
whole time in canvassing a speech made in 
Edinburgh by the Prime Minister, as if he 
were nowhere to be found and could not be 
got to answer it. Now, I do not think that 
the party opposite are so entirely without 
Friends in the House of Commons who 
could, if necessary, have extracted from 
Mr. Disraeli the occult sense of what he is 
supposed to have said, and have asked him 
to his face, before that House and the coun- 
try, what he said, or did not say, and what 
he meant, or did notmean. Has the noble 
Duke no Colleague in opposition in the 
other House—no companion in official exile, 
to whom he could have given the task of 
ascertaining this? No! The noble Duke 
preferred, with all the virulence—I cannot 
help using the word—of a disappointed man 
in opposition, to make an attack upon the 
Prime Minister when he was not present 
to defend himself. I will not attempt to 
defend him. [‘* Hear, hear!” from the 
Opposition.| Yes, I understand that 
cheer. If my right hon. Friend were no 
longer living, I should feel bound to defend 
his memory if any speech of his had been 
garbled or misquoted. But at this moment 
my right hon. Friend is sitting in the full 
enjoyment of health and of his great facul- 
ties, within 100 yards of this House. 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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Surely, the noble Duke and his party—for 
the manner” in which the noble Duke was 
cheered showed that he was acting for his 
party — might have found some better 
means of attacking the Government than 
by misrepresenting the words and the 
meaning of my right hon. Friend, here, 
where he cannot answer for himself— 
with respect to a speech not made in 
Parliament, but 400 miles away. Then 
the noble Duke, no doubt, with the most 
sincere love and affection for the party 
behind me, wishes to persuade them that 
they have been almost insulted by the 
Prime Minister ; that he has treated them 
like schoolboys, and that they ought to 
resent the expressions he has made use of 
towards them. He says that we must be 
a very forgiving party to pass them over, 
and that if any Whig Statesman had used 
such expressions towards his party they 
would never have forgiven him. Now, I 
think, I may say that we take no offence 
whatever at the words attributed to my right 
hon. Friend ; we take them in the sense in 
which he spoke them and in which he has 
explained them. But if the Whigs are so 
unforgiving, I wonder what they said to ex- 
pressions which seem to me much more of- 
fensive, and which are reported to have been 
used in ‘‘ another place” by a Gentleman 
who is extremely respected by his party, 
and who has been their right hand man on 
many occasions, though I do not recollect 
just now whether he has ever held office. 
This Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) not long 
ago described the Whig or Liberal party— 
I do not know whether there is any dis- 
tinction between the two—as a miscel- 
laneous multitude. I am putting his de- 
scription into a mild form of words, for 
he used a stronger expression, and he 
said it was composed of two categories— 
those who would not lead and others who 
would not follow. I do not know whether 
the noble Duke’s bringing this question 
before the House of Lords, to which the 
Prime Minister does not belong, is to be 
attributed to the fact that he could not get 
anyone to follow his lead in the House 
of Commons. I must make a few remarks 
upon what the noble Duke said with respect 
to the Reform Act, without, however, adopt- 
ing the range of the discussion, which has 
exceeded the custom of the House in em- 
bracing all the Reform Bills of the last few 
years. When we talk of the rating clause, 
jet me remind the House of one circum- 
stance. Reform Bills proposed by the Go- 
yernments of both parties had been rejected, 
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but the House of Commons had never 
been called in confidentially to judge of its 
own re-construction. Both parties had laid 
down a plan, cut and dry, hard and sharp, 
and they had stuck to it. There are times 
when we must give up our notions and crot- 
chets, and attempt to weld the opinions of 
the country into one solid mass. We are 
all led by a powerful deity which Byron 
calls “circumstance, that spiritual god and 
mis-creator;”’ and if the noble Earl does not 
admit that, he is not the statesman I be- 
lieve him to be. If I were to hunt through 
his speeches I could prove that he has lost 
opportunities, misappropriated opportuni- 
ties, and even contradicted himself ; but it 
would be a waste of time todo so. It has 
been said that the battle of Inkerman was 
a soldier’s battle, and that the Generals and 
officers had little to do with the result. 
Now, although I was an officer in the Re- 
form battle of last year, I am ready to 
admit that the battle and the victory belong 
to the House of Commons itself much more 
than to the Government, and that is shown 
by the way the House of Commons took 
out of our hands the rating clauses. The 
original proposition of the Government was 
that every compound-householder should 
have a vote if he chose to pay his rates 
himself. It seemed to me that that was 
not a very hard condition to lay down. But 
what happened? Two Amendments fol- 
lowed; the House of Commons took the 
question into its own hands, and the pre- 
sent condition of things is that which the 
House of Commons established. The noble 
Duke has exaggerated the results of the 
law, which has not been in operation long 
enough for us to know how it will work. 
If it should be proved to be pernicious, as 
it has been described to be by the noble 
Duke, the House of Commons will be obliged 
to amend the law; but we have not come 
to that yet. It has been truly said that 
the principal sufferers are women, whether 
married or not married, who have no votes, 
and are yet prosecuted for the non-payment 
of rates. That is quite true; but I say again 
it was not the act of the Government ; it 
was the act of the House of Commons. 
Had the original clause been accepted, 
women having nothing to do with the regis- 
tration would not have been asked for rates, 
and no confusion would have taken place. 
With respect to the Question more particu- 
larly put to me by the noble Duke, I have 
to say that we have not received that large 
number of complaints respecting the pre- 
sent state of the law which he seems to 
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imagine. Only one direct complaint has 
been preferred to the Poor Law Board 
against the system. There have been diffi- 
culties it is true in the collection of the 
rates, but further assistance has been pro- 
vided by the appointment of additional col- 
leetors. The Government has consented 
to give Mr. Ayrton his Committee in the 
House of Commons to investigate the whole 
subject; and, under the circumstances, we 
had better wait and see the result of that 
inquiry. The noble Duke has exaggerated 
to the greatest degree the consequences of 
the new law. The only excuse which the 
noble Duke had for doing what he had 
done was, that he wished tu make a violent 
attack upon the Prime Minister. He had 
done go, in an indirect manner, making the 
question of the unsatisfactory working of 
the rating clauses the pretence for his 
conduct. 

Eart GREY : My Lords, I cannot allow 
the debate to close without saying that I 
fear the noble Lord who has just sat down 
is much mistaken in supposing that thenoble 
Duke has exaggerated the evils which will 
arise from the change made in the law of 
rating by the Act of last year. I believe 
my noble Friend has, on the contrary, un- 
derstated those evils. The noble Earl says 
the law has not been long enough in ope- 
ration to enable us to judge how it will 
work, True, it has not been long enough 
in operation to make us feel the full evil 
effects of it; but it has been quite long 
enough to make us feel that these effects 
will be very bad indeed. We do not feel 
the full pressure yet, because the time has 
not come when the overseers proceed to 
levy distress for rates. We may judge of 
the evil that will arise when that time 
comes, as it will on the 29th of April, 
from what has already taken place. When 
the Reform Bill was before you I ventured 
to point out how improper it was to repeal 
the system of compounding for rates which 
had been introduced, after the fullest deli- 
beration, first by private Bills, and then by 
general legislation, and after inquiry by the 
Poor Law Commissioners and by Commit- 
tees of both Houses. The law of composition, 
which had been proved to be necessary and 
useful, was swept away without discussion 
by a single clause agreed to by Government 
most unexpectedly when proposed by an 
independent Member of the House of Com- 
mons. I am not blaming one party more 
than another; I think the Opposition quite 
as responsible for this great mistake as the 
Government. The Leaders of the Opposi- 
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tion not only promoted the adoption of the 
clauses suggested by Mr. Hodgkinson, but 
when the parochial authorities of the East 
End of London waited upon some of the 
principal Members of the Opposition to 
point out the very serious evils which 
would arise from the passing of the law, 
they said, ‘‘We grant the evil, but we 
cannot forego a freat political object.” 
[Earl Russert: Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to continue compounding.] On the con- 
trary, if you refer to his interview with 
the parochial authorities you will find that 
he declined to do so; and my noble Friend 
refused to vote upon my Motion in this 
House when I thought it necessary to divide 
upon it. That precipitate and hasty change 
in the law was as much the work of one 
party as the other. It does not follow it 
was not a great mistake, and neither the 
Government nor Parliament will be doing 
their duty to the country if they do not se- 
riously consider without delay what means 
can now be taken to remedy the evils that 
have arisen. We have placed a great pre- 
ponderance of power in the hands of the 
small householders in the country, and at 
the same time we subject them to hardship 
and inconvenience from which they have 
hitherto been exempt. It is stated in the 


newspapers that in one parish in the East 


of London no fewer than 6,000 summonses 
were issued at one time against defaulters 
in the payment of rates; and a great num- 
ber of persons have been summoned in like 
manner in other parishes both in London 
and in the great manufacturing towns. It 
is true that at present no attempt has been 
made to enforce the payment of rates by 
distress, but, nevertheless, the time is 
coming when it will be necessary to do so. 
The parochial officers will be thus brought 
into direct contact with the poorest of the 
ratepayers, and in the event of the latter 
not being able to pay the money due from 
them it will be necessary to call upon the 
ratepayers immediately above them, who are 
already hardly able to keep their heads above 
water, to make up the deficiencies caused 
by the defaulters. Ata time when every- 
body admits that the relief in the East of 
London is extremely inadequate, is Parlia- 
ment prepared to allow a percentage—as 
much, in some cases, as 25 per cent—to 
be taken off in consequence of the occu- 
piers of small houses being personally 
rated? Or is Parliament prepared to 
adopt the alternative of levying distresses 
upon thousands of working-men—a pro- 
cess by which their homes would be sold 


Earl Grey 
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up, while perhaps not sufficient money 
would be recovered to defray the legal ex- 
penses incurred? I confess I see with 
great concern a question so deeply affect- 
ing the welfare and even the safety of the 
kingdom treated with such inconceivable 
lightness, merely because last year it 
suited the convenience of both political 
parties to pass the matter over hastily 
and inconsiderately. The Government 
rashly proposed a measure, and the Op- 
position offered no objection to the rate- 
paying clauses because they did not wish 
to appear to limit the franchise. The 
result was that both parties concurred, 
without any serious discussion, in adopting 
a measure which is now leading to the 
serious consequences which were predicted 
at the time by the parochial authorities, 
aad to which I also ventured to call your 
Lordships’ attention. This is a subject of 
such great and pressing importance that 
it ought not to be left in its present un- 
certain and unsatisfactory state. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was per- 
feetly satisfied with the speeches which 
had been delivered on that side of the 
House, and he might also remark that he 
was satisfied with the answers which had 
been made to them. He did not wish, 
therefore, to add a single word in refer- 
ence to the general subject of the debate, 
but the noble Earl who had just sat down 
complained that the two parties in the 
House of Commons were equally respon- 
sible for the unfortunate position in which 
they had been placed by the ratepaying 
clauses of the Reform Act. He wished 
to remind the noble Earl that the Oppo- 
sition had to choose between two great 
evils. Mr. Gladstone had in the strongest 
manner pressed upon the House the im- 
portance of the Acts relating to compound- 
householders in the different boroughs, but 
when it came to the point that the House 
were called upon to agree to a clause af- 
feeting to give household suffrage, yet, in 
fact, taking away the greatest part of that 
boon, the Opposition sacrificed the greater 
for the lesser evil, and passed that clause, 
which was proposed, not by Mr. Gladstone, 
the Leader of the Liberal party, but by an 
independent member of that party, who 
had himself never been in office. 

Tue Eart or DEVON rose principally 
for the purpose of expressing his concur- 
rence in what had been said by his noble 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal, as to the fact 
of one communieation only on the subject 
having been received by the Poor Law 
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Board. But, though the Board had not 
received more than one personal applica- 
tion, they were, nevertheless, fully alive to 
the serious character of the change which 
had taken place, and would not fail to 
watch with anxiety and care the conse- 
quences which might result from it. He 
believed that sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed to enable them to judge of the 
effect of the change upon large populations. 
There were several large towns in England 
in which no rate whatever had been struck 
since the passing of the Act last year, and 
in regard to them it was obviously impos- 
sible at present to ascertain the operation 
of the statute. With regard to the state- 
ment of the noble Earl opposite, that there 
would be a great loss of rates, he might 
mention that there was no detailed or gene- 
ral Report on which a judgment could be 
formed; but he was bound to say that, from 
private inquiries which hed been instituted, 
there was reason to believe that in those 
cases, at least, in which inquiry had been 
made there would be as large an amount 
of rates collected as was raised under the 
old system. With regard to the difficulty 
of collecting rates in the East of London, 
he could only repeat what his noble Friend 
had stated, and refer to the exceptional 
cireumstances in which several large pa- 
rishes in that part of the metropolis have 
been placed during the last six or eight 
months. It was, however, undoubtedly 
true that a large number of summonses 
had been issued; but this was an evil 
which might be modified by the introduc- 
tion of some new provisions respecting the 
process by which persons unable to pay 
their rates might obtain the right of being 
excused from payment, At present, every 
person who wished to be excused had to 
make a personal gpplication to a magis- 
trate ; and it was only with the consent of 
the overseer that individuals were excused; 
but he thought it would be better to abo- 
lish the necessity for a personal application, 
and to empower the overseers to prepare 
and submit to the consideration of the 
magistrate a collective list of the persons 
who were unable to pay their rates. Such 
a change would, in his opinion, greatly 
diminish the hardship and difficulty which 
at present obtained, and was well deserv- 
ing of, the consideration of the House. 
Without expressing any opinion on the Re- 
form Act or its politieal bearing, he might 
state that the party with whom he was 
associated would not fail carefully to wateh 
its operation and effect on the ratepayers 
of the country. 
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POOR RELIEF BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to make further Amendments in the 
Laws for the Relief of the Poor—Was 
by The Earl of Devon; read 1*. (No. 39.) 


TENURE (IRELAND) BILL [H.L.] 

The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee ; the Committee to meet on Monday next, 
at Half past Three o’Clock, and to appoint their 
own Chairman : 

D. Devonshire 
M. Bath 
E. Devon 
E. Clarendon 
E. Lucan 
E. Grey 
E. Stradbroke 
E. Kimberley 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


V. Lifford 
. Clifton 
. Somerhill 
. Chaworth 
. Stratheden 
. Clandeboye 
. Churston 
. Westbury 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 13, 1868. 


MINUTES.] —Pusuic Brits — Ordered —Inclo- 


Firat Heading — Registration of Writs (Seotland)* 
62]. 


QUEENSLAND—LABOURERS FROM 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. TAYLOR said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether his attention has been called 
to the practice of importing labourers from 
the South Sea Islands into Queensland; 
and if he will lay upon the table any Pa- 
pers or Correspondence on the subject ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
his attention had been called to that sub- 
ject. The practice had been in existence 
since the year 1863, and the Reports on 
the results of importing labourers into 
Queensland were very favourable, and all 
that was wanting was such legislation as 
would insure the proper treatment of the 
immigrants. Complaints, however, having 
reached the Colonial Department, inquiries 
had been made of the Governor, and draft 
regulations had been sent out both as to 
the recruiting, shipping, and treatment on 
landing of such immigrants. The Legis- 
lature of Queensland had, however, passed 
an Act for that purpose which crossed 
these suggestions on the road, aod which 
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was completely satisfactory. The hon. {partial operation of the Processions Act- 
Member might confer with him as to the | The Question he wished to put to the Chief 
parts of the Correspondence on the subject | Secretary for Ireland was, Whether the 


which it would be desirable to produce. 


SCOTLAND—EDUCATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he rose to ask 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he intends to 
propose any Educational Measure for Scot- 
land in the present Session ; and, if so, 
whether it is to be framed in accordance 
with the Bill suggested by the Scottish 
Education Commission? He would also 
beg to ask, whether the Bill will contain 
provisions for compulsory attendance at 
school ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in reply, 
that it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill relating to Education in 
Scotland in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. He might, at the same time, state 
that the delay on his part had, to a great 
extent, been caused by a desire to afford 
facilities for representations to be made by 
persons representing various religious and 
other important bodies in Scotland, in re- 
ference to the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. Those representations had 
now been received, and the Bill would, he 
hoped, soon be brought in. An additional 
Report had been made by the Educational 
Commissioners, and would shortly be is- 
sued, dealing with the subject of normal 
and other training schools, which had a 
material bearing on the question of ele- 
mentary education. He trusted the hon. 
and learned Member would excuse him for 
not answering the concluding part of his 
Question, because it was a subject that 
would require to be approved by the Go- 
vernment before it was introduced into the 
Bill. 


IRELAND—PARTY PROCESSIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Cotonen STUART KNOX said, that 
before putting the Question that he had 
placed on the Paper, he wished to express 
his astonishment, as he had already done 
to Mr. Speaker, that in that day’s Votes 
it appeared in a mutilated condition; he 
supposed on account of what he might call 
the unwarrantable attack made upon him 
yesterday by the hon. Member for Devizes 
(Mr. D. Griffith). His (Colonel S. Knox’s) 
only object in putting the Question was to 
relieve the minds of the loyal inhabitants 
of the North of Ireland, who, while always 
ready to obey the law, writhed under the 


Mr. Adderley 





Government, having vindicated the Law 
by obtaining the conviction and punishment 
of Mr. Johnston, of Ballykilbeg, and other 
Orangemen, for offences against the Pro- 
cessions Act, (which had not proved itself 
impartial in its working), will in deference 
to the feelings and wishes of the loyal in- 
habitants of the North of Ireland, recom- 
mend the clemency of the Crown, and the 
remission of the remainder of their terms 
of imprisonment? 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, said, before 
the noble Lord answered that Question, 
perhaps he would allow him to put to him 
the Question of which he had given notice 
on the same subject — namely, Whether, 
with a view to the vindication of the equal 
and impartial administration of the Law in 
Ireland, it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to yield to any Parliamentary solici- 
tations in favour of Mr. Johnston, until he 
has expressed regret for his late proceed- 
ings, and has himself petitioned for the 
exercise of the mercy of the Crown in his 
own favour? 

THe Eart or MAYO said, he hoped 
the House would permit him to state as 
briefly as he could what had taken place 
in that matter, as it was one of consider- 
ableimportance. On the 28th of February 
last, at the Downpatrick Assizes, twenty- 
five or twenty-six persons were indicted for 
breaches of the Party Processions Act, 
committed in various districts of the county 
of Down, and also on two separate occa- 
sions—namely, the 12th of July and the 
15th of August. All of those twenty-five 
or twenty-six persons pleaded guilty except 
three, when the Attorney General, with 
the full concurrence of the Judge, sug- 
gested that they might be allowed to stand 
out on their own recognizances. Their 
counsel stated that they regretted ex- 
tremely having been guilty of those 
offences, and promised faithfully that they 
would not be parties to any breach of the 
law for the future. The twenty-two or 
twenty-three persons who took that course 
were thereupon allowed to stand out on 
their own recognizances. The three others 
—one gentleman (Mr. Johnston) and two 
men of humble rank — refusing to take 
that course were placed upon their trial, 
which lasted a very short time and ended 
in their conviction upon three out of 
the five counts of the indictment. That 
being the case, the Judge sentenced them 
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to imprisonment for one month, with a 
further imprisonment of a month in the 
event of their being unwilling or unable to 
enter into recognizances to keep the peace. 
On the 29th of February Mr. Johnston 
presented a Memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, stating that he had refused to ac- 
cede to the terms offered by the Attorney- 
General, not because he was actuated by 
any spirit of opposition to the law or the 
authority of the Government, but because 
he could not say conscientiously that he 
had acted inadvertently and without de- 
liberation on the occasion of joining and 
becoming a party to the procession of the 
12th of July, having attended the meeting 
after full consideration and with a full 
knowledge of what he was doing. That 
he accepted the verdict which had been 
given by a jury of his countrymen, and did 
not complain of it; and that, in so far 
as that portion of the sentence which re- 
lated to his recognizances was concerned, 
he was perfectly willing to enter into them 
at once, and to give bail in the way that 
was required. He made no request for 
himself, but requested that his two fellow- 
prisoners, who, he said, acted in the whole 
matter under his advice and suggestion, 
should be released. That petition was for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant, and re- 
ferred to the Judge, who very naturally 
said that as it did not come from the pri- 
soners themselves, but from a fellow-pri- 
soner who did not ask for any remission 
of his own sentence, he did not think it 
his duty to offer any opinion on the subject. 
On the next day the Lord Lieutenant re- 
turned for answer that, as Mr. Johnston’s 
memorial did not contain any request with 
regard to himself, his Excellency could not 
act upon it; but that if Mr. Johnston or 
the other petitioners memorialized in the 
ordinary way, their petitions would be con- 
sidered in the usual course. On the 9th of 
March the two prisoners M’Whinny and 
Keatinge petitioned the Lord Lieutenant, 
stating that they regretted having com- 
mitted the offence of which they had been 
convicted, and promised never again to be 
guilty of any breach of the Law. Their 
memorial was referred to the Judge, who 
next day answered that he thought they 
were entitled to favourable consideration as 
far as remitting the remainder of the sen- 
tence went ; but that if they were released 
they should be required to enter into the 
necessary recognizances. On the 9th of 
March the Lord Lieutenant ordered the 
remainder of the sentence to be remitted 
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with regard to those two men. He be- 
lieved that yesterday they entered into 
recognizances, and he had no doubt they 
were discharged to-day. On the 9th of 
March a medical certificate was forwarded 
by the medical attendant of Downpatrick 
Gaol, stating that Mr. Johnston was a very 
delicate man, and that any further con- 
finement would be attended with serious 
consequences to his health. On the 10th 
of March the Lord Lieutenant, having 
taken this representation into considera- 
tion, ordered Mr. Johnston’s release on 
completing the recognizances, as, in his 
memorial, he had offered todo. Yesterday, 
however, the Lord Lieutenant received the 
following letter :— 


* Down Gaol, March 11, 1868. 

“ May it please your Excellency,—I regret that 
I find myself unable to comply with Dr. Maco- 
nochy’s request and complete the recognizances, 
on which condition, he says, my discharge will be 
granted, as my health is deemed by him likely 
permanently to suffer from the two months’ im- 
prisonment. The Memorial which was sent for- 
ward to your Excellency in favour of the other 
prisoners, and signed by me, in which I stated 
myself prepared to give the required bail, was 
drawn up by counsel, and signed by me without 
full consideration. I feel now, however, that to 
appear in any way to plead guilty to the charge 
of intention to create animosity and provoke a 
breach of the peace would be wrong in principle, 
and I am prepared rather to risk my health (trust- 
ing in God’s providence) than so implicate myself 
and those who acted with me. My action in this 
matter is not, however, prompted by any desire 
to violate the ‘ Party Processions Act’ as long as 
it remains on the Statute book, as I have no 
design of doing so, but by what I believe due to 
my principles and my party. 

“T have the honour to be, your Excellency’s 
obedient servant, “'W. Jounsron.” 


In consequence of the receipt of that letter, 
Mr. Johnston had not been discharged. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—QUESTION. 


Coroner ANNESLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is in contemplation to 
alter the age for admission to the Royal 
Military College; and, if so, whether due 
notice will be given before such alteration 
takes effect ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in re- 
ply, that it was in contemplation to make 
considerable reductions in the ages at 
which young men entered the Colleges at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. Due notice 
would, however, be given when the changes 
were likely to come into operation. 
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NAVY—THE DOCKYARD COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. CHiLpExs, 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
the Dockyard Committee had sent in their 
Report a month ago, but that the Report 
had been referred to the various dockyard 
authorities for suggestions. As soon as 
these were received they would be laid be- 
fore the Admiralty in the first instance ; 
and the Report would then shortly be in 
the hands of Members. 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 
MOTION FOR COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [10th March], 

“That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee, with the view of taking into 
consideration the condition and circumstances of 
Ireland,” —(Mr. Maguire:) 

And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ before the consideration by this House of con- 
stitutional changes in the laws and institutions of 
Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire 
into the causes of alleged discontent, and the best 
mode of remedying ihe same,”—(Sir Frederick 


Heygate,) 
— instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, “‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
expressed a hope that the House would be 
of opinion that the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maguire) was fully justified in bring- 
ing the condition of Ireland uuder con- 
sideration. The House also, he thought, 
was only doing its duty in making the 
question the subject of an important de- 
bate. As for himself, he felt that a time 
had come which called upon Parliament to 
make up the arrears which had aceumu- 
lated in the matter of Irish legislation, and 
he thought that the task would be rendered 
more easy by the very circumstances of 
the time ; for great difficulties, while they 
imposed obligations, sometimes constituted 
opportunities. He believed that a large 
number of people in this country felt the 
present condition of Ireland to be intoler- 
able. They regarded Fenianism, accom- 
panied as it was with outrage and alarm, 
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the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and the military occupation of Ire- 
land, as something which could no longer 
be suffered. It would be a remarkable 
instance of good coming out of evil if 
Fenianism should induee the House and 
the country to deal with the Irish problem 
and, above all, with the State Church in 
Ireland. He saw no reason to despair with 
respect to the task he had referred to, but, 
on the contrary, he was convinced that if 
they boldly persevered in that course of 
remedial legislation which had been entered 
on in former times, but which latterly had 
been much interrupted, they would obtain 
greater success than those who had pre- 
ceded them. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had presented a picture, perhaps too 
highly coloured ; but he admitted that it 
afforded ground for hope, though he could 
not agree with the noble Lord or the right 
hon. Member for Calne in thinking Fenian- 
ism so insignificant a matter. They might 
easily devote too much of their attention to 
the Fenians in America, whom they could 
not touch, whilst they neglected Fenianism 
at home which they could influence at once. 
Although it was true that Fenianism did 
not command the sympathy of men of rank 
and education that former Irish insurree- 
tions possessed, he was not at all sure that 
it was less formidable on that account. 
Its leaders, though perhaps of a lower 
class, were certainly more numerous than 
in former times, and numbered amongst 
them strangers, or semi-strangers, trained 
in the dangerous school of civil war in 
another country. Besides this, the rank 
and file of Fenianism was not composed, 
as that of the Rebellion of 1798, of igno- 
rant peasantry ; but consisted to a great 
extent of an educated and thoughtful class 
of revolutionists existing amongst the arti- 
zan class in Ireland. It was, in fact, a more 
thoughtful and civilized revolution than 
that of 1798 ; but it was not, therefore, less 
formidable, The true difference in the pre- 
sent instance as compared with former occa- 
sions of a similar kind in Ireland was this— 
that while the revolutionary movement was 
more formidable, the forees on the side of 
law and order were much greater. Those 
forces now consisted not merely of the Pro- 
testant body, but of a very large and influ- 
ential class among the Catholics in Ireland, 
who had grown enormously in wealth, in- 
fluence, and good feeling towards this coun- 
try under the more just and salutary sys- 
tem of legislation pursued in recent years. 
That observation extended to the clergy, 
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those connected with the land, the mercan- 
tile, professional, and almost the whole 
middle class. He appealed, as an illustra- 
tion of this, to the admirable conduct of 
the Irish juries during the late political 
trials. They had performed their duty 
towards their country with true patriotism 
and an independance worthy of all praise. 
He could not help contrasting the spirit 
thus exhibited with the state of things in 
1844, when charges were made against the 
Government in relation to the improper 
and unequal composition of juries. No 
such charges were made now-a-days, and 
this was creditable to the Government and 
encouraging to the friends of Ireland. Yet, 
in spite of all this, they found, alongside 
of comparative prosperity and improve- 
ment, danger and disaffection. How had 
they attained to this improvement? Not 
by coercion or suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, not by the maintenance of what 
was called the Protestant interest, or the 
Protestant garrison of Ireland. No; but 
by what his noble Friend ealled the ‘‘ new 
policy ” which had been inaugurated in that 
country, and in which the Liberal party 
might take just pride—by the complete 
reversal of the former policy. The Act of 
1829 had been followed by the Reform 
Act of 1832. That great Act produced a 


long list of admirable measures for Ire- 
land — municipal reform, tithe reform, 
popular extension of the franchise, Poor 
Laws, the Encumbered Estates Act, a 
large and popular system of education, 
besides very great and inestimable changes 
in what was most important — the ad- 


ministration of Ireland. That produced 
Catholie judges, Catholic magistrates, the 
impartial composition of juries. To these, 
under the blessing of Providence, they 
owed the real improvement which had 
been effected in Ireland. This progress 
had continued for some time, but of late 
years it had been considerably ehecked ; 
for in his opinion, with respect to Irish 
affairs, politicians in this country, not ex- 
cluding the Liberal party, bad sunk into 
stagnation and indifference. With such 
results to guide them, he believed that the 
Reformed Parliament would emulate, if it 
did not surpass, the exploits of the Parlia- 
ment of 1832, and that even the present 
Parliament might begin the good work. And 
now he had to ask the House what assist- 
ance did they receive from Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in the pursuit of this policy? He 
would say nothing on those subjects which 
were under the consideration of Royal Com- 
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missions, such as the questions of railways, 
and national primary education ; nor would 
he say anything with regard to the Reform 
Bill, because at present they did not know 
what it was. But they had been informed 
within the last two nights what were the 
intentions of the Government with regard 
to the subjects of University education, 
the land, and the Church in Ireland. With 
respect to education, he must say that he 
had listened last night to the speech of 
the Home Secretary with considerable 
pleasure and satisfaction. He did not refer 
to any particular measure indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but to the general 
tone of his address, which, in a prominent 
politician representing any considerable 
portion of the House, and particularly in 
a Minister of the Crown, was not a matter 
of indifference to the people of Ireland. He 
had always considered himself a temperate 
advocate of united education, as became an 
old advocate of the National system in Ire- 
land and a reformer at Oxford. As a 
University reformer his personal views 
were of a very lay character indeed; and 
he would throw open Oxford as wide as the 
nation itself. He was not one of the class 
often described as clerically-minded men. 
But he was not able to rise to that height 
of devotion to united education which con- 
sidered it as a sort of universal religion, to 
be propagated vi et armis, at all times and 
seasons, regardless of the wishes and feel- 
ings of those who were to be subjected to 
it, although it appeared to be looked upon 
in that light by many eminent Members 
of that House. He was the more suspi- 
cious of this doctrine when carried to an 
extreme, because experience had taught 
him that the doctrine of united education, 
although prevailing honestly in the minds 
of a small number of philosophical and en- 
lightened men, assumed in the minds of 
the many the familiar and vulgar form of 
“No Popery.”” These were the feelings 
with which he approached the consideration 
of the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to University education in 
Ireland. He felt so strongly the claims of 
the Catholic population of Ireland to absolute 
equality at the hands of Government in the 
matter of University education, and the 
excessive privations in this respect under 
which they had laboured so long and were 
now labouring, that it was impossible for 
him to meet any proposal which professed to 
meet the claims and wants of the people of 
Ireland with any hasty hostility. He felt 
that the establishment of Protestantism in 
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Ireland had perverted, and in a way dena- 
tionalized, the whole system of University 
education. At the same time, he could 
not help feeling that the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government was calculated to 
startle a great many hon. Gentlemen who 
sat in that House. It undoubtedly carried 
the denominational principle further than 
any responsible Minister had ever at- 
tempted to carry it. In dealing with edu- 
cational matters it was necessary to draw 
certain distinctions, depending upon the 
institutions with which they were dealing, 
and the class of persons which would be 
affected by the proposed changes. Thus, 
distinctions must be drawn between the day 
schools, which were the ordinary National 
schools of Ireland, and boarding schools, 
such as training Colleges, where the chil- 
dren were removed from their parents’ super- 
vision. He also drew a distinction between 
a University and a College—a distinction 
which they were all aware had been drawn 
by many eminent members and representa- 
tives of the Catholic body in Ireland in the 
course of last year. As far as he knew, 
those Members and representatives of the 
Irish Catholic body were willing, and even 
anxious, to accept a united University, re- 
presenting both religions, maintaining a 
certain standard of degrees, open to stu- 
dents of all religions, while, at the same 
time, they strenuously maintained the posi- 
tion that the members of their Church 
should be brought up in their own Col- 
leges, without any admixture of other re- 
ligions. That was a distinction of the most 
legitimate and natural kind; but it was 
ignored by the present scheme, which pro- 
posed not only to maintain denominational 
Colleges but to establish denominational 
Universities. He was most anxious to make 
the great University of Dublin a truly na- 
tional University. The noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said the other 
night that it was a Protestant institution, 
established for the benefit of the Protestant 
people of Ireland. No doubt that Univer- 
sity was instituted by Queen Elizabeth as 
a Protestant institution; but she did so in 
the belief that the people of Ireland would 
before long embrace the Protestant faith. 
Neither Queen Elizabeth nor her advisers 
had any notion that in the middle of the 
19th century the vast majority of the Irish 
people would still be Catholics. Among a 
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the Boys who shut the Gates of Derry,” 
whose simple remedy was that the Irish 
people should all turn Protestants. As, 
however, the Irish people had not thought 
fit to follow that advice, the only just 
thing to be done was to make the Dub- 
lin University an Irish University in the 
fullest and most national sense. He be- 
lieved that that ancient and famous Uni- 
versity possessed advantages which no mo- 
dern institution could obtain. It had a 
prestige which a new creation could not 
hope to possess. It would always com- 
mand the most eminent professors, and its 
degrees were of such value as to be a 
passport everywhere to the young Irish- 
men who obtained them. There was this 
difficulty in the way of the Catholic peo- 
ple—if they accepted the proposal of the 
Government to give them an exclusive 
Catholic University for themselves, they 
would find it extremely difficult to call 
upon the Protestants of the University of 
Dublin, to cease to be exclusive. This 
was, however, a question mainly for the 
decision of the Irish Catholic people, and 
if they thought fit to accept the pro- 
position of the Government, he should 
be the last to offer any opposition to the 
scheme. But, even assuming that the 
House would agree to adopt this proposal, 
he denied that it would have the effect of 
finally solving the University question in 
Ireland. There were other bodies and 
classes in Ireland beside the Roman Ca- 
tholics. He held in his hand a memorial from 
the Magee College, a Presbyterian estab- 
lishment at Derry, to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in which they complained that 
they were not admitted to the privilege of 
taking degrees at the Queen’s University, 
and called upon the Lord Lieutenant and 
Parliament to satisfy their claims in that 
respect. The next question upon which 
the Government had given them some in- 
formation was that of the land tenure. He 
would read an extract from a speech of a 
great Irish authority upon this question, 
Mr. O’Connell, who said— 

**It isa subject replete with the utmost diffi- 
culty. Its solution is filled with dangers. It 
would require the aid of the honest and feeling 
portion of Irish landlords to enable the honest 
and conscientious friends of Ireland to place the 


relations between landlord and tenant on a satis- 
factory footing to both.” 


number of schemes for the pacification of | That was the kind of feeling with which 


Ireland which had been sent to him he 


had received a proposal from a person who | 
signed himself ‘‘ A Descendant of one of | 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


he (Mr. C, Fortescue) approached this ques- 
tion. It would be most unfortunate for 
Ireland if Parliament were to be deprived 
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of the assistance of her landlords in endea- 
vouring to effect some change in the land 
laws which might prove beneficial to her. 
This, however, it was a part of the plan of 
the hon. Member for Westminster to do. 
Notwithstanding the great respect he felt 
for that hon. Member, he was bound to say 
that, upon this point, he totally differed 
from him, He did not deny that such tre- 
mendous changes would be justifiable and 
righteous if they were absolutely necessary 
for the salvation of the people of Ireland; 
but it was because he did not regard them 
as being necessary to this result, that he 
was not favourable to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman. It appeared to him to 
be\a plan which might be described as a 
policy of despair under the panic of Fenian- 
ism,)and he earnestly hoped that other 
means might be found to improve the con- 
dition and promote the contentment of the 
people of Ireland, which would lead to the 
revival of hope in the breasts not only of the 
people of that country, but in the breast, 
also, of the hon. Member for Westminster. 
He could not leave this portion of the sub- 
ject without expressing a hope that the hon. 
Member for Westminster, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilkenny, and others who 


shared their opinions, whatever their own 
views might be, and however inadequate 
they might deem the remedies proposed 
by politicians in that House, would not 
treat every proposal based upon the exist- 
ing rights of ownership of land with con- 


tempt or hostility. He thought that any 
improvement suggested by the Government 
of the day ought not to be treated lightly ; 
and, with this feeling, he had listened to 
the speech of his noble Friend the Chief 
Secretary, and he would at once say that 
he should be prepared to approach the 
consideration of his Bill without any hostile 
feeling, and to co-operate, if possible, in 
any attempt at improvement. He was one 
of those who were not prepared to deny 
that there were some good and useful 
provisions in the Bill of last year, and 
he was much mistaken if the noble Lord 
would not, had he proceeded with that 
measure, have encountered more opposi- 
tion from ameng his own Friends than from 
that side of the House. He sincerely 
wished that he could induce his noble 
Friend to introduce into the Government 
measure the principle which lay at the 
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ments effected by the tenant became at 
once the property of his landlord. He was 
convinced that such a change in the law 
would be just in itself, and would have 
effects beyond what were generally expected 
by those who had not thoroughly studied 
its operation. He was far from saying 
that more might not be added to such a 
measure, consistent as all such additions 
ought to be with the rights of owners of 
property, in the way of giving the tenants 
theadvantages resulting from their improve- 
ments ; but he should regard it as a great 
step gained if the House could be induced 
to accept the principle he had referred to. 
With regard to the Commission upon which 
the noble Lord had dwelt, he could not 
see how such an inquiry would be attended 
with advantage ; indeed, he believed that 
the announcement of the appointment of 
such a Commission would prove the most 
formidable obstacle in the way of legisla- 
tion. In the face of such a Commission 
the noble Lord would, he thought, find it 
a very difficult task to persuade the House, 
and especially the Members of his own 
party, to take any step in the way of Irish 
land legislation, when they knew that a 
Commission was prosecuting its labours on 
the subject. He confessed, too, that the 
description of that Commission and its 
objects, as given by his noble Friend, were 
not such as to increase his liking for it. 
Its main object appeared to be to afford 
the Irish landlords an opportunity of clear- 
ing themselves from the charges which had 
been brought against them by the hon. 
Member for Westminster and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. [Mr. Bricat 
was understood to say that he had made 
no charges.] He had heard many unfair 
and unjust things said against them ; but 
he did not think there was any class in 
the civilized world more improved than the 
landlords of Ireland, and he looked to them, 
in spite of their shortcomings and occa- 
sional abuses of power, to aid the Legisla- 
ture in the work of improving and regene- 
rating Ireland. But he thought there was 
no danger of the House being led away by 
any extreme tenant-farmer view. He did 
not believe that any class in the country 
was 60 badly and inadequately represented 
in that House as the tenant-farmer class, 
The danger lay in the opposite direction 
—that of the prejudices of the landlords, 
and if he thought that any Commission 


foundation of the Bill proposed by the late | would aid in getting them out of that dan- 
Government—the principle which reversed | ger, it would have his hearty support. But 


the rule of English law that the improve- 
VOL. CXC, [rurep sents. ] 


he believed that they had quite enough 
3 F 
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information on the subject. From experi- 
ence he knew the timidity and suspicion 
which influenced the tenant-farmers of 
Treland, and he could not believe that the 
appointment of this Commission would in- 
duce them to make any confession, or make 
public their causes of complaint. He had 
never accused the Irish landlords of any 
flagrant abuses of their power; but cer- 
tainly acts were committed in Ireland 
which, though not always regarded as 
harsh or extraordinary in that country, 
would be so deseribed m this. What the 
Irish tenant most dreaded was not eviction 
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ment had been immensely under-rated. 
The beneficent change of a system of in- 
equality and injustice on a great seale into 
a system of justice and equity would be 
so great that, though we might foresee 
some of its consequences, our imagination 
must fail to comprehend them all. Let 
them consider the present position of 
things. The establishment of a small 
minority, forming not much more than 
one-half even of the Protestant population 
of Ireland, in the position of a State 
Church, was one which could not possibly 
have come to pass or be maintained in any 





—though evictions were not uncommon; | independent country. It was therefore, 
his chief fear arose from the fact that the | not by a figure of rhetoric but as a matter of 
landlord’s rent, was too apt to follow | fact, a great institution maintained in one 
hard upon the tenant’s improvement. For | country by the external force of another. 


instance, he happened to know of an estate| This was a great social and _ political 
question ; that it was of an ecclesiastical, 


on which the rental had been raised upon 
seven different occasions during ten years, | and, in some sense, of a religious charac- 
until the landlord had raised it to what he| ter was a mere accident. Any great in- 
thought a proper standard. Of course, the | stitution maintained against the feelings of 
enterprizing tenants in such a case suffered | a country would produce much the same 
most, because the return made for improv- | effect as the Anglican Church in Ireland 
ing the land became an increase in the rent. | had produced, and would produce. Thatit 
On the other hand, one of the very best | was an ecclesiastical question was an ad- 
and most intelligent land managers in Ire- ditional difficulty. No doubt it did, and 
land, who, by the way, was a Conservative, | would, excite those religious passions which 


had publicly stated that, in his view, rents | were much to be deprecated. It had nodoubt 


should not be raised on an Irish estate at | produced feelings in Ireland on both sides 
shorter intervals than twenty-one years. | incompatible with the Christian religion. 


Mr. Conotty: Hear, hear!] He was 
glad to hear his hon. Friend approve that. 
Concluding his consideration of the land 
question, he did not attach much import- 
ance to the Commission ; he was afraid it 
would interfere with legislation, but would 
gladly give his noble Friend’s proposal his 
best consideration. Proceeding to discuss 
the Church question, which he styled the 
question of all Irish questions, he regretted 
that it occupied a very subordinate and 
equivocal position in the speech of his 
noble Friend. A Motion was made more 
than twenty years ago in that House of 
the same nature as that which they were 
then discussing, and in the course of it Sir 
James Graham said— 

“TI admit that the subject of the Protestant 
Church by law established is regarded by the 
people of Ireland as the most important of all the 
subjects to be considered, and I am afraid it lies 
at the bottom of all our difficulties.” —[3 Hansard, 
Ixxii. 784.] 

Those words Were as true in 1868 as they 
were in 1844, and much as had been said 
and written on the subject of the Irish 
Church, he was convinced that the im- 
portance of the question and the results 
which would flow from its equitable settle- 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


| While in former days it made the Esta- 
blishment the most worldly Christian body in 
existence, in these days—when the clergy 
of the Established Church had, he freely 
and gratefully admitted, greatly changed 
and immensely improved—it put that 
body and its clergy in a totally false posi- 
tion ; deprived them of their due influence 
beyond the borders of the Church, and 
narrowed the spirit and religion of the 
| Established Church in Ireland to the 
small limits of a no-Popery theology. 
The Church question was connected with 
and adversely affected everything in Ire~ 
land; the land question was an example of 
this; it could not be considered apart from 
the Church, the two questions were so in- 
timately connected. Arthur Young, the 
prince of travellers and observers, saw this 
ninety years ago in what he called the 
abominable distinction betwen the land- 
lord and tenant in the matter of religion, 
which he said “converted the Protestant 
landlord of an estate inhabited by Roman 
Catholic tenants into a despot who knew 
no law but that of his own will. He saw 
it when he said that the first cause of 
Irish distress was the oppression of the 
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Catholic people by means of a system of | be very glad to give it to them. He would 


unequal laws, which converted the mi- 


from serfs. He believed that, as religious 
inequality had ruined the relations between 
landlord and tenant, so religious equality, 
absolutely carried out, would do much to 
restore and improve those relations. That 
view of the case, so evident to observers 
in former days—to Swift, to Young, to 
Burke—had been very well brought before 
the public by an hon. Friend of his, the 
Member for Cork, who had lately writ- 
ten a pamphlet in the name of “ An Irish 
Catholic Member.” With great practi- 
eal experience he had pointed out the 
effects which follow such relations between 
landlord and tenant in respect of political 
electioneering and many other matters. 
What could be more exasperating than a 
state of things in which the Protestant 
landlords of Ireland, quite as a matter of 
course—because very strange things hap- 
pened as matters of course in Ireland—ex- 
pected to maintain, and did maintain, the 
system of Protestant ascendancy by means 
of the votes of Roman Catholic tenants ? 
Speaking literally and without exaggeration, 
he believed this to be an every-day matter 
in Ireland; and he ventured to say it was 
without parallel. The institution of ge- 
nuine religious equality, however, would 
put an end to such things, and improve 
the relations of landlord aud tenant in a 
hundred ways, and among other things 
lead to the granting of a better security of 
tenure to the tenant by lease or otherwise. 
He believed it would break down the wall 
of separation in point of feeling and inte- 
rest between the landlord and tenant, bind 
in fellowship the loyal Protestant and the 
loyal Catholic, raise the self-respect of the 
Catholic body from the highest to the 
lowest, increase their claims upon the re- 
spect of other classes, and, converting Ire- 
land’s two nations into one, create a 
healthy public opinion throughout the 
country. And now with reference to this 
great question of the Church, what infor- 
mation had the Government afforded ? 
Practically, rione at all. What policy had it 
proposed ¢ None, except it be the mainten- 
ance of things as they are. There were, in- 
deed, expressions used by the noble Lord 
the Chief Seeretary of a very vague kind, 
which seemed to mean that if the Catholics 
of Ireland would accept the payment of 
their priests from the Parliament, he would 





'be a bold man, however, who undertook 
nority, including the landlords, into mas- | to speak for the House of Commons on 
ters, and the majority, including the | that subject. 


tenants, into something not very different | 


The Home Secretary gave 
the House to understand last night, as the 
result of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the revenues of the Irish Church, that there 
might be found some small surplus over 
and above all the necessities of the Church, 
and that then the question might arise 
what should be done with that surplus? 
The meaning of that was that at this time 
of day, in the year 1868, Iler Majesty’s 
Government were painfully working up to 
the level of the Appropriation Clause of the 
year 1834. But it seemed that not even 
that point had been attained. There being, 
then, no door of hope in any of these pro- 
posals, and nothing but dark hints and in- 
sinuations by the Government, the situa- 
tion of the House was this—that upon the 
great question of the Irish Church the 
Government would do nothing and propose 
nothing. The Secretary for Ireland came 
to the House and made a statement of 
Irish policy, the only counterpart to which 
would have been if Sir Robert Peel had 
in 1828 or 1829 come down with a char- 
ter for a Catholic University in one pocket, 
and a Commission in the other, without a 
Bill for Catholic Emancipation. The ques- 
tion of the Irish Establishment held, and 
must hold, the same place in the view 
of the House and the country_as Ca- 
tholic Emancipation did in 1829, ) Well, 
what were the reasons and excuses pre- 
sented by the Government for not doing 
anything and not announcing any policy? 
First, they said there was a Commission 
of Inquiry now sitting, which was pro- 
posed by Earl Russell. He could an- 
swer for the noble Earl that he had no 
idea whatever, in proposing that Commis- 
sion, of producing delay in the settlement 
of the Irish Chureh question. He intended, 
on the contrary, to promote the settlement 
of the question by that means, and he had 
every reason to expect that the Commission 
which was appointed last summer would 
have reported by this time, and would have 
supplied the Government with the mate- 
rials of legislation, But the fact was that 
this inquiry, however useful in its way, had 
nothing to do with the problem before the 
House. That question was, whether there 
should or should not be maintained a State 
Church in Ireland for the benefit of a 
small minority of the population? Whether 
the property of the Established Church 
turned out to be £100,000 or £200,000, 
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more or less, had nothing whatever to do 
with the duty of that House in the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary told the House last night that they 
must not ask the Government one word on 
this subject at the present moment, because 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) would 
not undertake to deal with it three years 
ago. A more futile excuse he had never 
heard. He did not mean to say that the 
House or that the Liberal party were free 
from blame in the matter. They were 
open to the charge of supineness and in- 
difference ; but no human being would 
assert that his right hon. Friend was 
bound in 1865 to undertake to settle the 
great question of the Irish Church. | It 
would have been absolutely Quixotic on 
his part in the then temper of the times 
and in the situation of Parliament, and the 
work to be done by Parliament, to have 
given such a pledge. The great question 
of Reform was unsettled, and was waiting 
for settlement. These things depended 
upon times and seasons. )[Cheers.] He 
meant that remark not in 4 partizan sense, 
but in the sense of public duty and mere 
possibility. In these matters, duty and 
obligation went along with possibility, and 
neither went beyond it nor fell short of it. 
After a lapse of several years, when a set- 
tlement of these questions became possible, 
and therefore obligatory, Catholic Emancei- 
pation, Parliamentary Reform, and Corn 
Law Repeal were carried, and the same 
thing would happen in the case of this, 
perhaps a greater question than all, the 
question of the Irish Church. Parliament 
had settled the subject of Reform, and both 
countries now waited to see what was to 
be done about the Irish Church. The 
public mind had ripened for it, and, as it 
was possible to deal with it, it became the 
bounden duty of the Government to under- 
take it. The reason for not attempting to 
deal with it which was given by the Irish 
Secretary had, he owned, surprised him. 
He said that Parliament must take care 
not to alter its laws and institutions at the 
bidding of the Fenians, and that they must 
not alienate the affections of the supporters 
of the British connection in Ireland. He 
could not understand this argument, because 
the noble Lord said in the same breath, 
and very truly said, that the Fenians really 
eared nothing about the Irish Church, and 
that if this wrong were redressed to-morrow 
there would not be a Fenian the less in 
Ireland. But, supposing the objection was 
& good one, it would apply with equal force 
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to every Act of Legislation which had been 
passed with reference to Ireland. His noble 
Friend appeared at one time to ignore the 
existence in Ireland of any class other than 
Fenians and supporters of the Established 
Church, although he said afterwards— 

“There is a very numerous class in Ireland 

comprising men of all religions and of all shades 
of politics Their faces are not turned to 
the West ; they believe that the best hopes of Ire- 
land are mixed up with the British Constitution, 
and I believe it is by encouraging that class that 
you will best promote the interests of their coun- 
try.” 
He entirely agreed with every word of 
this ; but how it could help the argument 
of the noble Lord against the settlement of 
the question of the Irish Church he could 
not understand. It was true that there 
was & numerous class, including persons of 
all religions, and among them all the best 
portion of the Catholic body, whose faces 
were not turned to the West, but to that 
House. An illustration of this had oc- 
curred during the last few weeks. He did 
not know whether the House had yet fully 
recognized the importance of the Declara- 
tion made by the whole Catholic body of 
any rank, station, wealth, or position in 
Ireland. It was a Declaration such as had 
been seldom seen in that country, and it 
was only in moments of crisis like the pre- 
sent that such a document could have been 
produced. The Catholic body, after de- 
claring that the feelings with which they 
regarded the State Church of Ireland were 
precisely the same as would be the feelings 
of Protestants under similar circumstances, 
stated that— 

“ The dignity of the religion and of the people 
of Ireland demands religious equality. We are 
convinced that without religious equality there 
cannot be generated that security, that respect 
for law, and that mutual good will, which consti- 
tute the true foundation of national prosperity.” 


The persons who signed this Declaration 
were the very bone and sinew of the Catho- 


lie people of Ireland. They were the men 
who looked to that House, and whose faces 
were not turned to the West, and it was 
the business of that House to satisfy them 
when they asked for measures of justice. 
His belief was that it would be an act of 
insanity, amounting to something like ju- 
dicial blindness, to turn a deaf ear, or suffer 
any Government to turn a deaf ear, to so 
just and righteous an appeal. 

Sm JOSEPH M’KENNA said, he 
wished to look at this question from a dif- 
ferent point of view from that in which the 
Irish question had been hitherto regarded 
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in that debate. There was no Catholic in 
that House who would be prepared to rise 
in his place and deny that religious equality 
must be maintained by law in Ireland be- 
fore they could expect the complete con- 
tentment and self-respect of the people to 
be restored. But there were various causes 
of recent origin affecting the condition of 
the people of Ireland which had not been 
touched upon in that debate. Any intelli- 
gent foreigner would hear with surprise 
the conflicting statements made bearing on 
the condition of that country. The popu- 
lar Leader, on the one hand, described the 
state of Ireland in a manner from which it 
might reasonably be inferred that it was a 
country suffering under the grinding yoke 
of a foreign tyranny ; while the eulogisis of 
English policy and statesmanship pointed 
to the legislation of the last forty years, 
and said that Ireland had received equal 
laws and was in a rapid state of improve- 
ment, Another class of theorists attri- 
buted the difference between the condition 
of England and Ireland to difference of 
race. All these theories seemed to him 
but fanciful devices invented to save the 
trouble of thinking. Having lived long 
among the Irish people, he knew that 
under anything like equal conditions with 


the people of England they would have a 
very fair chance of equalling them in the 


battle of life. But the great mistake made 
by legislators in that House was confound- 
ing the idea of equality with that of simi- 
Jarity. The law might be the same for 
both countries ; but, owing to a peculiarity 
of circumstances, laws that were fair, just, 
and equal for England were not fair, just. 
and equal for Ireland. He acquitted hon, 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House of any intentional injustice to that 
country, but their fiscal policy had in- 
flicted upon it great practical injustice. 
The taxation of Ireland, which had the 
appearance of being levied under an equal 
law, in its operation showed great injus- 
tice. He would refer particularly to the 
tax on alcohol. In all European countries 
alcohol in one shape or another was con- 
sumed as one of the necessaries of life. It 
was consumed in the vehicle of wine by 
the rich, as well as in spirits and beer. 
The working classes of England principally 
took their aleohol in the vehicle of beer, 
and in Ireland the working classes consumed 
it in the vehicle of whisky. What were the 
duties imposed on those three beverages ? 
French and German wines were imported 
into this country on conditions which were 
equal to a tax of 4s. per gallon of proof 
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spirit contained in them, and the wines of 
Spain and Portugal at a duty equivalent 
to 6s. per gallon of proof spirit. The duty 
on beer was levied only on the ingredients 
of which it was composed, and was equi- 
valent to a tax of only 2s. per gallon of 
the proof spirit it contained ; whereas the 
working population of Ireland, who ordi- 
narily consumed whisky, had to pay 10s. 
per gallon of proof spirit. That was the 
result of the legislation of 1853 introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) ; and although, at the time 
those higher duties were imposed, a certain 
amount of taxation was struck off for Ire- 
land, yet the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire) then designated the proposals 
of the Minister an ‘“‘ Exchequer juggle.” 
Taxation had a great deal to do with the 
contentment or discontent of the Irish peo- 
ple. It was the rent the people paid for 
the use of the British Constitution. That 
Constitution was a most valuable article, 
but the rent the Irish people paid for the 
use of it was raised from £4,400,000 in 
1853 to £6,700,000 in 1865, owing to the 
legislation of a Liberal Government, bent 
on applying to Ireland what they called 
equal and similar laws, the crotchet in 
their heads at the time. The additional 
burden of £2,300,000, or at least more 
than £2,000,000, then imposed upon Ire- 
land amounted to far more than the re- 
venue of the Protestant Church twice 
over; and that circumstance—the increased 
pressure of taxation —had, he believed, 
much more to do with Irish discontent than 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite imagined. 
When the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) brought in his Bill assimilating 
the Irish spirit duties to the English, he said 
he could not for the life of him understand 
why an Irishman should be privileged to 
intoxicate himself on whisky at a duty of 
2s. 8d. per gallon, when it cost an English 
working man 7s. a gallon to indulge him- 
self in alike manner. He admitted the 
cogency of that argument as far as it went; 
but he must say that if the Englishman 
preferred to intoxicate himself on beer and 
the Irishman to intoxicate himself on 
whisky, he, for his part, could not for 
the life of him understand how it was 
equal justice to tax the one 2s. and the 
other 10s. per gallon on the amount of 
proof spirit consumed in the process. It 
had been said, indeed, that as moralists 
they ought to restrict the consumption of 
whisky and spirits by raising the duty 
upon them up to the level which would just 
suffice to keep out the illicit distiller, But 
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then that was not merely a question of 
diet or regimen. The Englishman would, 
in spite of them, continue to drink beer 
and the Irishman whisky; and the ques- 
tion was how much each of them should 
in fairness be taxed for the indulgence. 
Ile would now say a few words upon the 
land question. He should regret very much 
if anything occurred to prevent its settle- 
ment that Session. He concurred in the 
observation made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue), quoting 
from Mr. O’Connell, that if that question 
was to be settled at all it would be settled 
by the goodwill and the good example of 
the landlords of Ireland taking a lead in 
such legislation. Out of the Bill of the 
right hon. Member for Louth, and that of 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary, he be- 
lieved a very good measure might he made 
as a starting point for legislation that 
Session. Whether there be a Commission 
or no Commission, he thought it was the 
duty of Irish Members on both sides of 
the House to unite for the purpose of 
helping out some measure of legislation on 
that subject that Session. With regard 


to education, he certainly was not prepared 
to hear from a Gentleman ordinarily so well 
informed as the right hon. Member for 


Stroud (Mr. Horsman) that the National 
schools in Ireland were supported by the 
Catholic laity against the wishes of their 
priests and prelates. The right hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the increase of scholars 
which had taken place from 1832 to 1866; 
but the fact was the number had increased 
precisely in the ratio that the schools had 
ceased to be under the principle of mixed 
education, and in proportion as they be- 
came practically denominational. He re- 
ferred to Returns presented to this House 
which were admirably condensed, in a docu- 
ment from which he would read some ex- 
tracts, to prove that this vaunted scheme of 
mixed education—which afforded the right 
hon. Gentleman such grounds for con- 
gratulation—owed its success to the sur- 
render of the principle on which he prided 
himself. There are 2,454 schools under 
the National system in Ireland, containing 
373,756 Catholic children, and not one 
Protestant ; and there are 2,483 schools 
with 321,000 Catholic children, and only 
24,000 Protestant. But take the city of 
Dublin itself. In it there are sixty-three Na- 
tional schools taught by Catholic teachers, 
containing 24,355 children on the roll; of 
these no more than six are Protestants and 
four are Jews, and this is what the right 
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hon. Gentleman in blind complacency flat- 
ters himself is the triumph of the mixed 
system over the policy of the Catholic 
prelates. Setting these facts aside, or ut- 
terly ignorant of them, he denounces the 
proposition of a Catholic University as a 
retrograde movement, claiming that the 
Queen’s Colleges are as great a success 
as the mixed system in schoals has proved... 
But what are the facts? With regard to 
the Queen’s Colleges, the total number 
of matriculated and non-matriculated stu- 
dents in them was 805. Of these, 208 
were Catholics, and 552 Protestants. 
Would it be contended, then, that these 
Colleges were successful? If these num- 
bers were reversed, he would still contend 
that the Colleges were far from successful. 
He thought it of more importance to settle 
the question of the Catholic University and 





of denominational education than the land 
question. He wanted something to be 
done in the way of amelioration, and did 
not desire to see three or four matters 
forced at once upon the attention of the 
Ministry, so that in the end nothing would 
be done. With regard to the Church Es- 
tablishment, he believed that question 
would be settled when the Reformed Par- 
liament met, and not before. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, he was anx- 
ious to be allowed to take part in this dis- 
cussion, which had been so long expected. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, he should 
only say it astonished him to find that, 
knowing Ireland as the hon. Gentleman 
did, he should consider the question of the 
| Catholic University was one first to be 
dealt with. With regard to the speech of 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that speech was an attempt to 
prove that the political institutions of Ire- 
land were just what they ought to be ; and 
the noble Lord sought to establish this 
proposition by reading statistical Returns, 
showing that, within a certain period, as 
compared with others, there had been on 
the whole an increase in the number of 
live stock, an increase of the number of 
acres of land under cultivation, a moderate 
rise in the rate of wages, and an increase 
in the consumption of whisky. To the 
man who objected to tenancy-at-will, the 
noble Lord said, ‘‘ Cattle, horses, sheep, 
and pigs are breeding rapidly.” Goats, it 
was true, were not up to the mark ; but it 
was only natural to assume, judging by 
experience, that they would at least try to 
make up for lost time. To those who ob- 
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jected to ecclesiastical settlement, the noble | Irishmen who agreed in opinion with the 
Lord triumphantly declared that, whilst in| minority of their fellow-countrymen, and 
1864-5 there were only 2,750,000 gallons | such an Irish Government was positively 
of whisky drank, in 1866-7 the consump-| the inversion of every constitutional prin- 
tion nearly reached 6,000,000 gallons—a | ciple. He believed it was impossible for 
fact the significance of which was not to| any reasonable and truthful man to deny 
be lost upon a keen politician, who, in | the truth of the assertion that the immense 
shaping his course, had often to pause and | majority of the Irish were pre-eminently 
reflect how much his friends and acquaint- | disaffected towards the Government under 
ances could swallow. 6,000,000 gallons | which they lived. Why was a large army 
of whisky! Why, it might be reasonably | kept constantly in Ireland? Because it 
inferred from these figures that the Irish | was well known by the Government that 
people, in a state of happy oblivion, or in| its presence there was the only security for 
a fit of national despondency, had had re-/| the maintenance of the authority of the 
course to a most illicit method of keeping | Government. Why were not the Irish 
up their spirits. He could picture the | militia called out to go through their ordi- 
noble Lord, in a state of exhaustion at the | nary course of training? Because it was 
close of the Session, travelling in Russia, | thought that once trained, armed, and 
and seeing on his journey the immense | equipped, they might disown all allegiance 
hordes of horses and the large provinces of | to the Government, and become the nucleus 
Jand under cereals that were to be found | of an Irish national army. Why were not 
in that country, and at once jotting down | the Irish, like the English and Scotch, al- 
these facts as proofs of the excellence of | lowed to enrol themselves as Volunteers ? 
Russian institutions and the groundlessness | Because it was feared that, if once enrolled 
of Polish discontent. The noble Lord in | and armed, they might endeavour to obtain 
his speech the other night made a state- | by force of arms the concession of demands 
ment which he (The O’Donoghue) did not | which had been refused to years of perse- 
wish to let go unchallenged. The noble’ vering and dutiful supplication. Why was 
Lord said, although he could not deny that | Parliament again and again asked to re- 
the Irish in America sympathized with Fe- | new the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
nianism, the Irish in Canada and Australia| Act? Because the Government, being 
did not. Now, without impugning the | convinced of the almost universal disaffec- 
veracity of the noble Lord, he (The | tion which lies beneath the surface of so- 
O'Donoghue) asked the House not to credit | ciety, think it necessary to have the power 
that statement, but to realize the truth | of seizing and imprisoning anyone against 
that the Irish in Canada and Australia did | whom suspicion was directed. While they 
sympathize with Fenianism up to the point | looked in vain for a solitary indication of con- 
where its désigns became impracticable. | fidence in, or attachment to, the institutions 
The Orangemen of Canada were, of course, | of the State on the part of the people, they 
to be exeepted. Last Session he had the | saw in the aim and policy of the Govern- 
honour of presenting a petition to the | ment an over-ruling all-pervading feeling 
Tlouse, numerously signed by the Irish in-| of distrust of the people. It was plain 
habitants of Toronto, and by the Catholic | that between the governing and the go- 
Bishop of that place. That petition, which | verned there was no sympathy. The mea- 
he was confident might be taken as repre-| sures of the Government were incompatible 
senting the views of the Irish in America, | with any other state of things ; and their 
Canada, and Australia, prayed the House | importance and significance were quadru- 
to give the Irish farmers security of tenure | pled by the fact that they were taken 
—to disendow the Established Church in| against an unarmed people, who had to 
Ireland—to restore Irish legislative inde-| look for any prospect of active sympathy 
pendence—and to give to Ireland those | and co-operation to a distance of 3,000 
institutions which had made Canada pros- | miles. The condition of Ireland could not 
perous, loyal, and attached to British | be ascribed to a paroxysm of discontent, 
connection. The noble Lord informed | because what was occurring to day was 
the House that he and the Marquess of | but a repetition of scenes which had been 
Abercorn were Irishmen—that there was an | perpetually recurring, even when there were 
Irish Lord Chancellor and an Irish Attor-|no Irish-Americans to organize revolution, 
ney-General. All that he(TheO’Donoghue) | and to serve as scapegoats. This was not 
admitted) ; but it was scarcely necessary | the first, or the second, or the third time 
to add, by way of comment, that they were | the incompetency of the State physician had 
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been proved; and this was a practical ad- 
mission that, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, there was no efficacy in the science 
of Government. If he had nothing else to 
rely upon he would take the recent conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in order to 
establish these three propositions —First, 
the wide-spread disaffection ; second, the 
knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government 
of the main circumstances connected with 
it; and, lastly, the inability of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to cope with this dis- 
affection, either for the purpose of removing 
it altogether, or of mitigating its virulence, 
He believed the great body of the agricul- 
tural population—oceupiers as well as la- 
bourers—were pre-eminently disaffected ; 
that a great body of the artizans were 
equally disaffected; and that the gene- 
rality of the merchants and small traders. 
representing the middle classes, were so 
dissatisfied with the position of affairs 
that, in their case, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to draw the line between dissatis- 
faction and disaffection. Well, Irish dis- 
affection and discontent being recognized 
facts, it was not unreasonable to assume 
they were attributable to certain causes. 
No doubt there were some persons who 
maintained there did not exist anything 
that could be legitimately called a reason 
for disaffection or discontent. Among those 
were Her Majesty’s Ministers, supported by 
a small section of gentlemen in England 
and Ireland. On the other side there were 


the vast mass of Irish people, and a large | 


number of the English people—a vast num- 
ber of those belonging to the governing 
classes, and all men outside those king- 
doms who could be called impartial spec- 
tators of the matter in dispute. When it 
was seen that the minority, who protested 
against change and said there was no 
grievances, derived enormous advantages at 
the expense of the majority, from the very 
sources of complaint, he submitted that a 
primd facie case was made out in favour of 
those who affirmed that there were causes 
for the disaffection which existed in Ireland. 
Passing ebullitions of popular passion were 
easily traced to the waywardness of human 
nature ; but it was incredible that genera- 
tion after generation of millions of men 
should continue to writhe under the pres- 
sure of imaginary ills, or that there was 
not something radically wrong in the sys- 
tem which could create such fearful delu- 
sions. There was the land question, and 
there was the Church question, about which 
they had been told a placard was hawked 
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about the country for the purpose of dis- 
turbing the publie peace. here was, 
however, another cause of Irish disaffection 
which perhaps could scarcely claim a Par- 
liamentary title to rank as a grievance, but 
which must force itself upon the minds of 
many hon. Members. The Irish people 
told them that their nationality had been 
violated and ignored, inasmuch as they had 
virtually no control over the management 
of their own affairs. They told them that 
the deprivation of this right to manage 
their own affairs, which was the cause of 
all their grievances, was in itself their 
chief grievance—and that for this right 
they would never cease to struggle. Irish 
patriotism might be sneered at, but its 
struggles could never cease until Ireland 
had been restored to its individuality. 
They might rest assured that Ireland never 
could be transformed into an English 
county. This did not issue from a dislike 
to Englishmen, or from an ineapacity to 
appreciate the greatness of this country ; 
it simply meant that all true Irishmen— 
like all true Englishmen—were bound to 
their country by ties such as bound each 
one to his home and its associations. And 
was it not true that the Irish people had 
practically no control over the management 
of their own affairs? He had never been 
able to conceal from himself that there 
never was anything so unreal as the Irish 
Parliamentary representation. When had 
a majority, or anything like a majority, of 
Irishmen been represented? Certainly not 
from the period of the Revolution down to 
the passing of the Act of Union; and since 
the passing of the Act of Union, if the 
Irish Members had been in power, not 
one popular demand would have been con- 
ceded ; the truth of which he said, was to 
be found in the records of the House. 
Irish Members had invariably refused the 
demands of the majority of their country- 
men, and allied themselves with those Eng- 
lishmen who supported them. Well, the 
real representatives had to rely upon the 
English Liberal party. In all the pro- 
gressive measures of past years they were 
indebted to this party, and not to any in- 
herent power in themselves.. Now, one 
word as to the remedies for Irish discontent. 
First of all, there was the land question 
affecting thousands of holdings, represent- 
ing an aggregate of 3,000,000 of human 
beings. What did the people desire 
most? To till the land undisturbed upon 
their holdings, cultivate them, and trans- 
mit them to posterity. What was the 
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land grievance? That th i cutive ¢ 
these 3,000,000 had oe apn aod eliheah dis a = to Galr Semen, 
seam of ths toa, Wen hide uation? | § . - ough this might count for little in 
The willions theaght it was, and hed ~ a me hmetic of the political economist, it 
claimed against it until they had bosses coniaahe ae x those who wished 
tired of so doing. Was such insecurity the { Th en ee Oe eee 
er ; f eviction could only b 
inevitable lot of the cultivator of the soil | vi oo : : only be done by 
for all time? He believed | violenee—by equal violence if they would 
existed because the landlords ‘had Rady | oe payer for tbe er wer veges The 
poner Ahsan as ge aig a pe + armers of Ireland had ever been ready to 
such tameusliy: of tonens quell = x pay bw mee -~ the land ; and all they 
jeutifed epee’ eng clear tat | ed was the security of tenure, which 
oneal pe only "The ee — 4 — save them from the lust of gain and 
Schaal Gin toy Rin senhs Ree the tonne | oe ~ 9 of an arbitrary power, which 
had an undoubted right to the land while | met ve a oe So 
he paid his rent. The only remedy which | rs —— — and = the per- 
he could conceive would be to substitut See Mee tee aig var 
i he Established Church in I i 
for a six months’ tenure a thirty- le a Se ae 
Sroce een ate’ Serene | aeeee neen antares 
years the landlord to have the nth " e Irish Protestant Church could not rest 
increasing the rent, and the senian he — ae = - Protestant 
thought the landlord demanded too much me aah of Ge seme 
,| and therefore could h : 
to have the power of enpest 49 otheaet an could have no claim to the 
- : . It might be called the Uni 
constituted for this matter. [ Laughter. } Church g called the United 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh. — I ghter.}| Church of England and Ireland, or of 
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it still to be the sign and the indispensable 
qualification of a superior caste? The 
truth was, that the maintenance of this 
Church was irreconcilable with justice, and 
there was only one course for Parliament 
to pursue, and not to wait for Commissions 
of Inquiry, but to be true to the sacred 
principles which they stood pledged to vin- 
dicate. They (the Roman Catholics) 
sought only for religious equality, and 
they sought for it in the only way it is 
practicable. They sought no triumph over 
their Protestant countrymen. They left it 
to others to look back to Antrim and the 
Boyne. They left the past, and looked 
forward to a future of equality and peace. 
He did not wish to sit down without ex- 
pressing his conviction that even if Parlia- 
ment were to settle the land and the Irish 
Church questions in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, contentment would 
not even then be restored to Ireland, be- 
cause the people would still feel that they 
did not enjoy their fair share of political 
power. He asserted, without fearing that 
that assertion could be disproved, that the 
Irish people had practically no constitu- 
tional means of giving expression to their 
opinions or effect to their wishes, and that 
they would never have the means of so 


doing until the franchise had been con- 
siderably extended and the independence 


of the voter secured by the ballot. It was 
true that their political privileges were 
not fewer than they were in England ; 
but in England the choice of the electoral 
body had never been practically, to a great 
extent, limited to those who were anti- 
English by sympathy, tradition, and mis- 
conceived notions of self-interest. The 
Irish people had lost all confidence in the 
present Parliamentary system, and had in 
too many instances abandoned themselves 
to despair, or given themselves up sullenly 
to the hope that some chance would pro- 
cure for them that which they were now 
unjustly denied. He had never counselled 
despair. On the contrary, he had fre- 
quently urged his countrymen to forget the 
past—to unite with the English people who 
were not responsible for the past—and to 
struggle for the possession of those con- 
stitutional rights by which the position of 
England and Ireland can alone be im- 
proved. The great majority of the Irish 
people no longer looked to this House. 
They had turned away from it; for they 
had seen year by year and Session after 
Session pass, and those who represented 
them were either the humble followers of 
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English parties, or persons working for 
their own interests. Was it not time that 
Parliament, by united action, should do 
something to dispel those influences, and 
create that confidence the want of which 
was the source of difficulties ? 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
believed that the antecedents of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down were 
not such as to entitle him to the confidence 
of the well-wishers of Ireland. The hon, 
Gentleman would be more at home in or- 
ganizing a mock funeral procession in 
honour of so-called martyrs than in render- 
ing assistance to any plan which sought to 
elevate the morality or promote the well- 
being of his fellow-countrymen. [‘* Oh!’’] 
They all knew that the hon. Gentleman 
was struck off the roll of the Irish magis- 
tracy by Lord Chancellor Brady. And 
what had induced the Lord Chancellor to 
take that unpleasant step? It was the 
conviction that the course pursued by the 
hon. Member was so disloyal that he was 
no longer fit to hold the Commission of the 
Peace. Those who had watched the more 
recent career of the hon. Member must be 
aware of the countenance he had given to 
Fonianism. In the very House itself he 
had heard him say that the way in which 
the insurgents had conducted themselves, 
though no doubt contrary to the law, was 
not inconsistent with morality. [The 
O’Donocuve: In this House? No.] He 
repeated that the hon. Member had so ex- 
pressed himself in the House, and remind- 
ing the hon. Member that, at the time he 
said this, the valiant deeds of the Fenians 
whom he sought to extol were an at- 
tempt to murder a policeman by shooting 
him behind his back, and a cowardly as- 
sault on a respectable banker, who was left 
for dead because he refused to allow his 
house to be plundered. He asked him now 
whether those proceedings could be deemed 
“not inconsistent with morality ?’’ Were 
the mock funeral processions in honour of 
executed assassins and so-called ‘ mar- 
tyrs,’’ so strongly condemned by Bishop 
Moriarty, the hon. Member’s own Bishop, 
**not inconsistent with morality?” The 
energetic condemnation of the Bishop 
proved that the hon. Member did not re- 
present the feelings of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body. Yet the hon. Member pre- 
sumed to thrust himself before the House 
as the mouthpiece of Ireland. However 
unpleasant it was to act the detective, 
he felt it to be his duty to watch those 
who made it their business to sow discord 
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in Ireland, and he was sorry to say the 
hon. Member was not the only one guilty 
of such a proceeding. The hon. Member 
had been pleased to assert that the Go- 
vernment was unable to cope with the Fe- 
nian insurrection, it was so universal ; but 
what proof was there of this, and who could 
produce a single instance of such inability 
on the part of the Government? The hon. 
Gentleman had stated also that disaffection 
was kept down by an enormous army. 
Now, let the House take that statement for 
a moment into its consideration. The army 
in Ireland consisted of 20,000 men, among 
a population numbering 5,600,000. Let 
them observe the proportion which those 
figures bore to the armies and the popula- 
tion of other States. Belgium, a happy 
and prosperous nation, with a population 
of 4,800,000, had an army of 73,000 men, 
or in other words the army, although raised 
from a smaller population, was more than 
three times as great as that of Ireland ; 
Holland, which was another flourishing 
country, with a population of 3,300,000, 
had an army of 59,000 ; and the army of 
Bavaria, with a population of 4,800,000, 
numbered over 100,000. The House and 
the country was therefore bound to seru- 
tinize the statements of this honourable, 


self-constituted mouthpiece for Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham, in one 
of his speeches made when he was going 
about-the country endeavouring to create 
an excitement, declared that Ireland was 
not “governed but oceupied”’—a state- 
ment that the figures just quoted fully 


disprove. Allusions disparaging to the 
Government had also been made respecting 
the non-existence of Volunteers in Ireland; 
but it was decided long before Fenianism 
showed its head that it would be unwise to 
institute a Volunteer force in Ireland. 
He remembered himself, in common with 
other Irish Members, recommending the 
Government, when the Volunteer force was 
first suggested, not to establish it in Ire- 
land, and the Government decided in ac- 
cordance with those suggestions, on the 
ground that, following their ordinary cus- 
tom, the Irish, if organized in corps, would 
take to fighting among themselves more 
desperately than ever, and would assuredly 
make targets of one another. How utterly 
fallacious, then, was the assertion that 
there were no Volunteers in Ireland be- 
cause the Government feared the disaf- 
fected. But he would pass from the ad- 
dress of the hon. Member for Tralee to 
the Motion of his. hon. Friend the Member 
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for Cork. He regretted to find his hon. 
Friend submitting to that House a vague 
Resolution which afforded every Member 
of that House an opportunity of discussing 
a bewildering variety of topics, and which 
could not possibly lead to any useful result. 
But he feared that his hon, Friend, for 
whom he entertained great respect, was 
sometimes led into impracticable designs 
by his overflowing zeal for his country and 
by the natural impulsiveness of his dispo- 
sition, Three years ago his hon. Friend 
moved for a Select Committee upon Land 
Tenure; the Committee was appointed, 
and many worthy witnesses were examined; 
but they were all called by one side, and 
were so numerous that the end of the Ses- 
sion arrived before the opposite side could 
say a word, But it happened that the 
evidence of these witnesses was so con- 
trary in many instances, to what his hon. 
Friend had anticipated, and so destructive 
to the theories he apparently wished to 
establish, that he actually ran away from 
his own Committee, and contrary to all 
usage, did not move for the re-appointment 
of that Committee, so that the whole of 
the valuable evidence collected remained 
unreported on. Instead of a Committee a 
secret conclave was established in the 
Smoking-room, at which, according to an 
announcement in the Freeman, all Mem-* 
bers were pledged to secresy. He (Lord 
Claud Hamilton) was invited ; but during 
the many years he had been a Member of 
Parliament he had never been a conspi- 
rator, or attended a secret conclave for 
the purpose of disposing of other people’s 
property, and therefore he did not go. 
The secret of the conclave was not very 
well kept; for he heard that there was 
almost a “row,” and that very strong 
language was used. Out of that secret 
conclave in the Smoking-room apparently 
came the Bill that was produced by the 
Government in 1866. He was invited to 
form part of a deputation to the then Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire, to discuss the Bill which had been 
settled in the Smoking-room; but the 
Bill had not at that time been printed, 
and, consequently, he declined to go. 
The whole thing was a hole-and-corner 
arrangement, and ill-disposed people said 
it had something to do with an important 
division that was going to take place. 
(Hear, hear!”] The present debate 
seemed to him little better than a desul- 
tory and discursive conversation, in which 
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each hon. Member mounted his hobby 
—that of one being the land, of another 
the Church, of another education, and 
soon. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork had alluded, in the language of com- 
plaint, to the employment of gunboats 
along the Irish coast. But when rumours 
appeared in the American papers that 
Fenian cruizers were on their way to Ire- 
land it was natural that people in remote 
districts on the coast should feel alarmed, 
and it was the duty of the Government to 
re-assure them. It gave such persons 
confidence to see gunboats on the coast. 
Looking at the matter from another point 
of view, he would maintain that our fleets 
and vessels of war ought to be as much as 
possible in Irish harbours, so that Ireland 
should have her fair share of the expendi- 
ture of our armaments. His hon. Friend 
seemed to think it a grievance that there 
was no sufficient amount of crime in Ire- 
land to justify the gunboats and arma- 
ments. He, on the contrary, rejoiced in 
that absence of crime. Another grievance 
apparently was, that there was a decrease 
in the cultivation of cereals. He (Lord 
Claud Hamilton) thought it his duty to 
vote for the repeal of the Corn Laws; but 
he had never doubted that this measure 


would create a difference in the cultivation 
‘of the soil. Nothing but a system of artificial 
prices sustained by Protection had led to 
an extent of cereal cultivation which the 
climate by its humidity did not otherwise 


justify. No one, however, would find fault 
with the farmers for adapting themselves to 
the new state of things, or would expect 
them to go on growing corn at prices that 
were not remunerative. To complain of Irish 
farmers for not doing so was a species of 
Irish grievance in which he could not par- 
ticipate. The result arrived at by his hon. 
Friend opposite was, that the Irish trades- 
men and shopkeepers were losing heart. 
As long as the present system of agitation, 
irritation, and misrepresentation went on, 
so long must trade and commerce languish. 
He had not long since been in correspond- 
ence with a Scotch house, who proposed to 
set up a mill in his neighbourhood, but the 
moment the Fenian outbreak occurred they 
withdrew from the undertaking ; and the 
noble Lord the Member for Kerry (Viscount 
Castlerosse) had told him of a still more 
remarkable case in his county, for there 
the parties who had resolved on engaging 
in a similar project had gone so far as to 
pay caution money as a guarantee of their 
sincerity, but had afterwards refused to 
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have anything to do with a country in 
which agitators were able to influence as 
they pleased the minds of an unfortunate 
and excitable people. His hon. Friend 
took a certain period of Irish history, be- 
tween 1782 and 1800, and told the House 
to notice how jealous England was of Ire- 
land. But the rising of 1798 had some- 
thing to do with the events of 1800, and 
naturally suggested the propriety of some 
new arrangements for the union of the two 
countries. His hon. Friend then said that 
the Government were not doing enough ; 
and, in regard to the land question, asked 
whether they had not had the Devon Com- 
mission. That most elaborate inquiry was 
made in 1845, and it was worthy of all 
study and attention. But did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite forget that in the years 
1846-7-8 Ireland was afflicted with a fear- 
ful famine and pestilence, which swept 
away 2,000,000 of those whose social 
habits and system of farming were de- 
scribed in the Report of that Commission ? 
With those unhappy persons the whole sys- 
tem was swept away, and a new system of 
consolidation of farms and of agricultural 
improvement ensued. So that, although 
the evidence taken by the Devon Commis- 
sion was most accurate, it did not apply to 
the present state of things, and no one 
could make himself acquainted with the 
present agricultural system of Ireland by 
studying the Report of the Devon Commis- 
sion. Hence a new inquiry by a new Com- 
mission was not so very superfluous as had 
been alleged. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork, in his book on America, had 
described the prosperity of the Irish where 
there was abundance of land to be had 
at very low prices—but even there he 
states there is a great repugnance to the 
payment of rent—and he describes a com- 
bination to resist rents, although they only 
amounted to ls. per acre. But when 
he came to describe the condition of the 
Irish in towns, they exactly resembled 
their countrymen at home. He states 
that the two great banes of the Irishman 
in the cities of that country were drink 
and polities, and he described how the 
working man was often beguiled into 
that ‘‘ whirlpool of pothouse politics, in 
whose accursed mud and mire many o 
bright hope was wrecked.” Unfortu- 
nately, the Irishman was not free from 
those two banes in his own‘country. He 
would recommend his hon. Friend, who 
was the editor of a leading newspaper in 
Ireland, to consider an observation made 
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the other day by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), who said ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, it is not the law that will make 
Ireland what she ought to be, it is the 
teaching of her people, and the manner in 
which that teaching is received.” The right 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) 
blamed the Government for proposing a re- 
trograde policy, but what did he suggest 
himself for the benefit of Ireland? One 
might have expected that he would end his 
eloquent speech by sketching out some 
great and comprehensive scheme of his 
own ; but all he had to offer them in the 
way of advice was that they should, somehow 
or other, settle the Church question, the 
land question, and so forth. That mode of 
treating Irish questions showed a want of 
sound and practical judgment which was 
almost enough to make them despair of a 
better state of things. With regard to the 
Irish Chureh, remembering the declarations 
made by the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
laity in 1829 on that subject, he could 
understand people saying that the main- 
tenance of the Established Church was 
impolitic, but how an arrangement three 
centuries old, and also solemnly sanctioned 
so recently, could be called an injustice 
per se, he could not comprehend. That 
it was an injustice, if those who would not 
have a thing themselves could not prevent 
others also from having it, he could not 
admit. But probably the House would 
by-and-by have ample opportunities for dis- 
cussing the Church question. The right 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue) 
had twitted the Government for their want 
of policy ; but such a taunt came with a 
bad grace from a Member of the last Li- 
beral Government. What had been the 
policy of that right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends, except to make use of these 
questions as a convenient weapon when in 
Opposition? Did hon. Gentleman on the 
other side of the House remember the his- 
tory of the famous Appropriation Clause 
of 1835? Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
was driven from office by that well-ma- 
naged Resolution ; and yet the Whig Mi- 
nistry which superseded it sat for six years 
on the Treasury Benches without putting 
forth a finger to give it effect. For twenty- 
five years, at least, of the period which had 
since elapsed, that party had held office, 
and yet they had done nothing with respect 
to this Chureh question. In fact, it was 
kept as a cry to fall back upon in Opposi- 
tion, just as the question of Reform had 
been used, The opposite party got into 
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power in 1859, by professing at Willis’s 
Rooms, a great desire for Reform. But 
after having obtained office by these means, 
how did they treat that great question ? 
They brought in a Bill in 1860 which went 
through a second reading without opposi- 
tion, and then was stabbed in the back by 
its own professing friends, and disappeared. 
In 1861-2-3-4-5 the question was utterly 
neglected. It had served its purpose by 
securing office and was abandoned. They 
might depend upon it that the people of 
England would not any longer allow these 
great questions to be made party weapons 
merely for the purpose of getting into power. 
Since 1835, he had watched the Irish 
Church question, and he maintained that 
all the agitation relating to it had come 
from England, the Liberation Society, and 
those who sought to keep up irritation in 
this country with regard to church rates and 
similar subjects. Nearly all the Motions 
that had been brought forward about the 
Irish Church in that House emanated from 
Sir Henry Warde, Mr. Miall, and other 
English Members. The agitation had not 
originated in Ireland. It had come from 
those who had made a compact with the 
English Liberation Society, and had list- 
ened to those addresses of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham which were so well caleu- 
lated to set class against class. The House 
knew the way in which the movement 
against church rates and other such pro- 
ceedings were set on foot in the English 
parishes by direction of the central bodies 
in London. The same plan was being 
earried out in Ireland. . He confessed it 
was a wonder to him how Irishmen could 
be so heartless as to bring upon their coun- 
try the evils which must result from agita- 
tion, which he regarded as a curse to Ire- 
land. One of the charges constantly 
brought against the Protestant Govern- 
ment of England was the infliction of 
the penal laws which had for so long a 
time been in operation in Ireland. He was 
not astonished the mass of the Irish people 
should believe that those enactments had 
been passed by Protestants to insult, rob, 
and oppress the Roman Catholics. But 
the fact was that penal laws had existed 
in Ireland for two centuries before the 
Reformation. They had emanated from 
Rome, and were first imposed by an assem- 
bly which met at Kilkenny. There is an 
eloquent and touching appeal in existence, 
dated 1318, addressed by leading Irish- 
men to Pope John XXII., complaining of 
their oppressive character. Three Roman 
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Catholic Archbishops and other Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics took part. in the 
proceedings that established them. What 
was the object? Roman Catholic Eng- 
land wished to crush the Irish who were 
not well disposed towards English rule, 
and with that object the penal laws were 
passed. They were a political engine. 
When the Reformation came the rulers of 
the country found those laws ready to their 
hand, and as those in opposition to the 
Government were, as a rule, Roman Catho- 
lies, the term ‘Roman Catholic” was 
substituted for “Irish ’’ in the penal laws. 
As a Protestant, he rejoiced that the in- 
famous system of governing the Irish by 
penal statutes had not originated with a 
Protestant Government. At the present 
day what Ireland had to fear principally 
were political quacks and agitators. To 
such persons Englishmen and Scotchmen 
wishing well to Ireland ought to turn a 
deaf ear. He implored hon. Members who 
might not be personally acquainted with 
the country not to accept views which 
might be biassed upon one side or the other, 
but to bring their minds to the study of 
the question, free from prejudice and to 
form their own opinions. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he thought 
it was the duty of every Irishman to come 
forward manfully in the present debate and 
state his views, whatever they might hap- 
pen to be, both upon the land and the 
Church questions. As a landlord in the 
South of Ireland, he felt that any landlord 
wishing to see tenants properly treated 
ought not to object to secure them in their 
holdings. A great deal had been said 
about absentee landlords which he could 
not agree with. In his own county Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Listowel, though ab- 
sentee landlords, set an admirable example 
to others, and treated their tenants fairly 
and honourably. Of his Colleague in the 
representation of Kerry, he knew that he 
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occupation desired to belong to that con- 
spiracy it would have been nearer the 
truth. Then, again, it was said that the 
country was going back. But had rents 
ever been paid with such punctuality as 
this year? His own agent, who spoke 
from a twenty years’ knowledge of the 
estate, said he never remembered the 
country or the farmers in such a state of 
prosperity. His own tenants were mainly 
tenants holding from year to year, who had 
declined to take leases, To-morrow morn- 
ing, if they would take them, he was willing 
to give them all leases, believing that the 
security was better both for them and the 
landlord. Then, as to wages. In some 
instances, farmers upon his estate at Castle 
Island were giving men 14s. a week and 
their diet. Would anybody say that the 
country was going back with such wages 
as that? It was only fair to add that 
there were many things which. ought, in his 
opinion, to be done for the good of Ireland. 
It was desirable to legislate not for the 
good landlords, but for the bad ; and with 
that view he strongly desired to see a mea- 
sure passed giving fair protection to the 
rights of the tenants, A man ought to be 
compensated for the improvements which 
he had made according to the time that he 
had held the land; and further, a man 
who wished to spend money upon the land 
ought to be given a lease at once. But 
this he could certainly say, if it formed 
| any test of the real condition of the coun- 
| try, that there never had been a time within 
| his recollection when, if a farm fell vacant, 
more men prepared to spend money upon it 
were competing for it, or were anxious to 
get it upon any terms. Now with reference 
| to the Fenian movement, with which it was 
said that all the farmers in Kerry sympa- 
thized. Take one single instance from the 
| rising last year. A large force was said to 
| have left Cahirciveen—that foree consist- 
ing, he believed, of 120 or 130 men. If 











also acted towards his tenantry in the same | the farmers were so eager to join, would 
spirit, and he could say tenants who had/| not that force have grown into a small 
made genuine improvements were never|army by the time it reached Beaufort 
evicted by their landlords. THe could not | Bridge? From the moment the force left 
endorse the statement made by the hon. | Cakirciveen the boys began to get fright- 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) or the | ened and to drop away; the sympathizers 
hon. Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue), | who were expected to join them did not do 
that the tenant-farmers in the South of | so, and by the time they reached Beaufort 
Ireland, at least in that part of it with | seventeen miserable men, half dead with 
which he was best acquainted, were Feni-| cold and hunger, were the remains of that 
ans, or desired to belong to that organiza- | insurrection. Legislation now, he believed, 
tion. If it had been stated that younger | would have the effect of preventing the 
sons of the tenant-farmers and those men | farming class from joining the movement ; 
who were not willing to seek any regular | while it would also have a tendency to pre- 
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vent speculators from Dublin coming down 
to buy land and then raising the price 
upon the tenants. As regarded the Church 
question, he was a Protestant, and he 
hoped a good one; but he would vote to- 
morrow for doing away with the Esta- 
blishment. It was not right to bring up 
local matters, but if he thought proper to 
do so he could mention facts showing that 
there were men who did not do their duty ; 
and if Protestants relied less upon the mere 
official position of men such as these, the 
Protestant religion, instead of going down, 
might largely extend its influence. He 
did not think they ought to put themselves 
above their fellow-men when hundreds and 
thousands of them were better than they 
were ; and he was glad to have had this 
opportunity of declaring his conviction in 
the matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE*: Sir, having 
during the last five-and-twenty years taken 
an active interest in many questions con- 
nected with the state of Ireland, I hope 
the House requires no apology for my 
wishing to express an opinion upon one 
or two points which have been suggested 
in the course of the debate that has oc- 
curred on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cork. Sir, I have listened with the 
greatest pleasure to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kerry (Mr. 
H. A. Herbert) who has preceded me. He 
has assured us that the tenants on his 
estates are thriving and contented, and I 
can easily believe that to be the case, for 
he is the son of one, who, as a Member 
of this House, was always regarded as one 
of the most favourable examples of an Irish 
gentleman and an Irish landlord. I have 
also heard with great satisfaction the 
statistics which were adduced by the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
showing as they do that the produce of 
that country is increasing, though the 
increase is rather in pastoral than cereal 
production. Coupling that statement with 
the extent to which emigration has been 
earried, I see in the present state of things 
the result, which I long ago anticipated must 
ensue from the determination of the Legis- 
lature to repeal the Corn Laws and abandon 
the system of Protection. I cannot say 
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that the Legislature has always displayed 
much consideration for Ireland, and al- 
though the Roman Cathelic Members of 
this House coneurred in these measures, 
still I thought their doing so was a short- 
sighted policy for their country, and that 
the late Mr. O’Connell, who became its 
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warm advocate, was greatly mistaken, 
Now I wish this to be remembered par- 
ticularly, because the Protestant Members 
for Ireland at all times resisted that mea- 
sure; and so far, then, as that measure 
has contributed to produce the extensive 
emigration which has followed, the Pro- 
testant Members for Ireland are acquitted. 
Sir, I rejoice to find that so good a dis- 
position reigns among the farming class in 
Ireland ; nevertheless, we must not forget 
that for three years past it has been our 
painful duty to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland. To tell us, therefore, as 
some hon. Members tell us now, that there 
was no dangerous discontent in Ireland, 
that there was no danger of rebellion, is 
to tell us that we have tampered with the 
freedom of our fellow-countrymen without 
reason, and that we have moved troops 
about and incurred a great expenditure 
for that, which, after all, is a mere bug- 
bear. Sir, I think the House is bound, in 
vindication of its own conduct in venturing 
to suspend the primary right of freedom in 
the sister country —the primary right of 
personal freedom — to inquire and to as- 
certain, if possible, not only, whether there 
was a dangerous sedition and conspiracy, 
but what were the causes which have con- 
tributed to that discontent— what its source 
and origin. I admit that its origin is in 
great measure foreign. I admit that it 
has its centre in the United States of 
America. I also know that it had cor- 
respondents in Paris. Just before the 
explosion at Clerkenwell prison I was 
warned by an American gentleman, whose 
name I am not at liberty to mention, that 
if matters proceeded as at that period they 
were then going on, this country would 
have no resource but to adopt some system 
of passports. It appears to be evident 
then that this is a conspiracy with foreign 
ramifications. I well remember when there 
were the first manifestations of Fenianism 
about four years ago that the newspapers 
of this country, or most of them, were 
disposed to treat it with contempt. Now 
I, for one, never entertained that feeling 
of contempt, because the primary phases 
of the insurrection were precisely similar 
to the primary phases of the Polish in- 
surrection ; and it is my firm belief that, 
if the Government and the Legislature of 
this country had not shown at once that 
they would not be trifled with, and would 
not allow the peace and order of society 
to be disturbed, that insurrection would 
have spread, and in the end become most 
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serious and dangerous. The right- hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne, in the 
able speech which he has addressed to the 
House in the course of this debate, made 
the remark, that those who called them- 
selves the “ friends of Ireland’ were for 
ever representing the discontent of Ireland 
to be greater than it is, and producing an 
agitation which drives capital from Ireland 
and prevents the investment in means of 
employment other than agriculture — an 
investment which is essential to the full 
development of the natural resources of 
that noble country. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman also said it is strange that the 
friends of Ireland should always be de- 
nouncing everybody in it. Now, Sir, it is 
perfectly true, that, even during this Fenian 
conspiracy, there has been a section of this 
House, which has been denouncing every- 
body in Ireland, save and except the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in that country. Well, 
Sir, are the Roman Catholic hierarchy the 
masters of Ireland? And, if so, how far 
does their agency, through a certain sec- 
tion of this House, make them the masters 
of England? That is a question which 
the English people are just beginning to 
ask themselves ; because, without intend- 
ing the slightest disrespect towards the 
Roman Catholic Members for Ireland, by 
the constant agitation which they keep up 
in this House, supported by agitators in 
their own country, they seem to flatter 
themselves that they have reduced the 
rest of this House to a condition of terror, 
that the hon. Member for Cork can rise in 
his place and say—* Yield all we ask, or 
expect the disruption of the Empire.” 
Now, Sir, I have always wished well to 
Ireland. I have concurred in the esta- 
blishment of an Irish poor law. I concurred 
in the loans that were made during the 
famine. I voted with Lord George Bentinck 
when he first proposed the loans of public 
money, which were afterwards made for 
the establishment of railroads. And, in 
short, I cannot reproach myself with ever 
having to my knowledge voted against any 
measure that was for the real benefit of 
Ireland. But when the state of Ireland is 
such that those hon. Members themselves 
have concurred in the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in that great limita- 
tion of the personal freedom of their fellow- 
countrymen, yet still keep up this threat- 
ening agitation, I think it is time for us 
to declare that such language as this we 
will not obey. And that, with a view to 
the future peace of Ireland, it is better, 
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that it should be at once understood, that 
we are not to be terrified by agitation, by 
sedition, nay, by rebellion itself, into legis- 
lating for Ireland in a manner which we 
consider to be not only inconsistent with 
the permanent welfare of that country, but 
which—and it is a matter that really con- 
cerns our constituents—would be dangerous 
to the interests of the United Kingdom, 
and of the whole Empire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, in the course of his speech, 
adverted to some former legislation with 
respect to Ireland. Now, I own that I 
am rather tired of hearing these perpetual 
allusions to what are called the ‘ Penal 
Laws,” and I will tell the hon. Member 
why. From a feeling of generosity, from 
a feeling that I did not wish to give 
offence, I have hitherto abstained from 
reverting to the circumstance which ren- 
dered those penal laws necessary. What 
were the circumstances connected with the 
passing of the penal law to which the hon. 
Member for Cork referred, when he said— 

“Only conceive the barbarism of no Papist 
being allowed to keep a horse, which might not 
be demanded of him on the tender of £5.” 





Well, Sir, that statement produced rather 
/an impression on the House, and it was 
thought that those who had preceded us, 
|as Members of the English Legislature, 
must have been simply barbarians. But 
| what were the circumstances which were 
connected with the passing of that Act? 
It is the lst of William and Mary, c. 15, 
and it enacts— 


“That no suspected Papist who shall neglect 
to take the oath appointed by law.” 


This was an oath of allegiance—- 


“ When tendered to him by two justices of the 
peace, or who shall not appear before them upon 
| notice from one, authorized by warrant under 
| their hands and seals, shall keep any arms, or 
ammunition, or horse above the value of £5 in 
his possession, or in that of any person to his use, 
other than such as shall be allowed him by the 

ions for the def of his house or person.” 


Now the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act is a much more stringent measure 
than this, for it does more than take the 
rebel’s horse on the payment of £5; it 
renders any suspected person liable to im- 
prisonment. And I say that it is rather 
hard that the hon. Member should come 
down to the House and cast portions of 
these former Acts of the Legislature in 
our teeth without giving any explanation 
of their real character. What were the 
circumstances of Ireland at the time this 
| Act was passed? After James II. had 
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been expelled from the throne of England 


he returned to Ireland — he was received 
by the Irish Parliament with open arms. 
And how did he rule? He established, he 
adopted Ultramontane principles of govern- 
ment, guided, as it is well known, by the 
Jesuits who surrounded him. He banished 
the Protestant Members of the House of 
Commons. He attainted 3,000 Protestants. 
He established so barbarous a system that 
he drove the Protestants into rebellion. He 
debased the coinage, after having confis- 
cated every estate the title to which could 
be claimed by any of the former ecclesias- 
tical houses. Fortunately for the country 
he was expelled from Ireland ; still he had 
so worked on the fanatical instincts of the 
Roman Catholics, that the Parliament of 
England, in order to save their Protestant 
co-religionists from the butchery they were 
undergoing, were obliged to pass this Act, 
the barbarous provisions of which, as they 
have been termed, I have read to the 
House. I trust that hon. Members will 
in future abstain from stating one portion 
of a fact with the view of bringing into 
odium former Governments of the country 
and raising the suspicion that England has 
exercised an unnecessary severity towards 
Ireland ; for I have shown that this very 
Act was not so severe as the Act which 
we are now enforcing in Ireland, and to 
which the Irish Members have given their 
acquiescence. But there are characteristics 
of this Fenian conspiracy, which, I confess, 
fill me with apprehension. It is almost 
exclusively a Roman Catholic movement. 
I know that there are Roman Catholies, 
who are loyal and devoted subjects of Her 
Majesty; but I know also, that there is in 
their Church a sect, which is at present 
dominant at Rome. It is this sect which 
stirred up the Polish revolution. It is 
this sect which has sworn perpetual hos- 
tility to every Government that is not Ca- 
tholic ; and I more than suspect that this 
sect is at the bottom of the Fenian move- 
ment, not only in Ireland but in New York. 
There are those, and I speak from infor- 
mation, who are connected with that sect, 
and a particular order, of the Church of 
Rome, who have stimulated and are still 
stimulating this disposition to rebellion in 
Ireland, as they stimulated the rebellion in 
Poland, for the purpose of making war 
upon a Government, which does not ac- 
knowledge the head of their religious creed 
as supreme. What is the character of the 
facts which were adduced by the hon. 
Member for Cork in his work on America? 
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He says that when he was in the United 
States — and this was quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne— 
he met a man who was connected with 
the Fenian movement, and that the man 
said, ‘* He did not mind the landlords, but 
the bloody English Government and the 
Peelers !”” Now, what has the English 
Government done to deserve this? Simply, 
the Government of England and the Le- 
gislature of England have been guilty of 
this: that, although they are ready to 
make every just concession to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, we will not allow this 
sect, now dominant in Rome, to dominate 
either in Ireland or over England. That, 
Sir, is our offence — and it is an offence 
which we shall most certainly repeat. I 
have made these allusions, because it ap- 
pears to me that, although Her Majesty’s 
Government admit, that, after so grave a 
manifestation of seditious feeling in Ire- 
land, it would be right to inquire, they are 
about to take their inquiry into a wrong 
direction. Her Majesty’s Government are 
about to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the tenure of land in Ireland. At 
the same time they are prepared with a 
measure of their own, the object of which 
is to remove the difficulties which are con- 
nected with that question. I rejoice that 
they have determined upon the introduc- 
tion of a measure, which I look upon as 
an eminently wise one. I believe that the 
requiring of a written contract—and the 
more specific the better-—between landlord 
and tenant will be as successful in Ireland 
as I have found it to be upon my own 
estate, and that therein will be found a 
solution of the tenant-right difficulty; be- 
cause after a contract is once drawn in 
terms sufficiently specific and duly stamped, 
it is a legal instrument which is binding 
on both parties to it; and the tenant, if 
he is ousted from his holding, has only to 
produce that document, and if it includes, 
as it should do, provisions for compensa- 
tion for improvements, he can recover at 
once by a simple process in any Court of 
Law. I think, then, that that is an emi- 
nently wise proposal on the part of the 
Government. But, in addition to this mea- 
sure, they propose a further inquiry into 
the tenure of land in Ireland, and it ap- 
pears to me, that if we pass their Bill, 
such an inquiry is not necessary. For it 
will be an ex post facto inquiry, the means 
of remedying the evil complained of having 
already been adopted. Then Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to set on foot an in- 
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quiry into the Established Church of Ire- 
land; that inquiry, indeed, has already 
commenced, but it does not seem to give 
contentment to a great many hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House. They 
complain that if this inquiry be operative, 
and the Establishment of the Church be 
reformed by the different application of 
some of its surplus funds, that a griev- 
ance of which they are very fond would 
be spoilt. But there is a peculiarity about 
these two subjects of inquiry. The Go- 
vernment are about to issue a Commission 
to inquire into the conduct of the land- 
lords who are Protestants; and another 
Commission has been issued to inquire 
into the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
which is also Protestant; while the real 
manifestation of seditious discontent, which 
has occasioned the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, is the effect of a Roman Ca- 
tholic conspiracy. It appears to me that 
the inquiries to be instituted by the Go- 
vernment will be directed for the annoy- 
ance, and probably the alteration of the 
position, of the loyal landlords of Ireland 
and the loyal Protestant Establishment of 
Ireland. And why? Because there has 
been a Roman Catholic conspiracy in that 
country. It really seems to me that, if 
ever inquiry was directed to a wrong 
quarter, these two branches of the inquiry 
are so, for their aim is utterly beside the 
object. But there is yet another proposal 
of the Government—a measure is contem- 
plated, and that without inquiry, for the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland. Here, then, are Her 
Majesty’s Ministers about, first, to inquire 
into the tenure of land, after having pro- 
duced a scheme for correcting the evils 
arising out of the existing system, and 
then a Commission to inquire into the 
Church Establishment, which they declare 
that they desire to reform, but do not in- 
tend to disturb. And at the same time 
they propose to establish an exclusively 
Roman Catholic University—in other words 
to introduce an anomaly, a perfect anomaly, 
in the educational system of Ireland ; and 
that without any inquiry whatever! What 
can be said of such a policy? There may 
be a policy in it, and there may be system; 
but it is not consistent with the alleged 
necessity. I believe that many of the most 
intelligent lay Roman Catholies are quite 
right when they approach the Legislature 
and beseech us not to establish an exclu- 
sively Roman Catholie University. I hold 
in my hand a pamphlet by a Mr. James 
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Lowry Whittle, a barrister, and a person 
evidently of the highest intelligence; he 
is a Roman Catholic ; he writes with un- 
doubted ability, with an eagerness and 
earnestness, which are unmistakable ; and 
he declares that no greater tyranny could 
be inflicted upon the educated Roman Ca- 
tholies of Ireland than by the establishment 
and endowment of an exclusively Roman 
Catholic University. Now, if the House 
could give me the requisite time and at- 
tention, I would read every word of Mr. 
Whittle’s pamphlet, and I will tell the 
hon. Members from Ireland opposite why— 
I would do so because I can substantiate 
from other sources the statements which 
it contains. I refer to this pamphlet as a 
memorable protest from a Roman Catholic 
who must know what are the tendencies 
of the Church of Rome at the present 
time. He is a person—and this appears 
clearly from the facts which he has ad- 
duced—who must have studied the subject 
fully. And he prays that you will not in- 
flict such an injury upon the Roman Ca- 
tholies of Ireland as the establishment of 
an exclusively Roman Catholie University. 
What would be the inevitable consequence 
of your doing so? Why that those Roman 
Catholics who now send their sons to 
Trinity College, and to the Queen’s Col- 
leges will be urged by that Ultramontane 
Legate, Dr. Cullen, with all the authority 
and all the terrors of his Church, to send 
their sons to the only establishment that 
will be under his direct control. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department said, 
that he is willing to support such an es- 
tablishment, on the ground that he is in 
favour of the denominational system of 
education, because he prefers the denomi- 
national to the mixed system, and because 
the national system of education in Ire- 
land having been once a mixed system is 
now fast becoming a denominational sys- 
tem, it struck me that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been carried away by his 
consistency and his admiration for logical 
sequence, to an extent that could not be 
justified by the circumstances. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
is so steadfastly in favour of a denomina- 
tional system that in India he would estab- 
lish a University for teaching the religion 
of Juggernaut or the system of Thuggee? 
The facts of the case are plain before us. 
We should all prefer, at least very many 
of us would prefer, the denominational sys- 
tem if we were not warned by Roman Ca- 
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tholies themselves, that at this moment 
such is the predominance of Ultramontane 
opinion at Rome—that phase of opinion of 
which the Jesuits have always been the 
exponents — that they are perfectly confi- 
dent that the establishment of this Roman 
Catholic University would be converted into 
a means of tyranny over themselves and 
their families. Sir, it has been said that 
Rome is always the same. But will any- 
body pretend to tell me that the govern- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the first year of the reign of the present 
Pope was conducted on the same principles 
that have since characterized the Pontifi- 
cate? Mr. Whittle, the writer of the 
pamphlet to which I have alluded, says 
that it is only since the year 1849 that 
this growing preponderance of Ultramon- 
tane opinion in the government of the 
Church of Rome has been manifested. 
Upon that point, however, I am inclined 
in some degree to differ from Mr. Whittle, 
because the turning point was this. By 
a Brief dated the 2nd of OctoWer, 1836, 
the late Pope committed the Propaganda, 
the centre in Rome of all the missions of 
the regular orders of the Chureh, to the 
**Gesu ’’—that is, to the control and direc- 
tion of the Jesuits. That is a fact which 
has passed out of sight. The great im- 
portance of this fact was very little known 
at the time; but it has been fhanifested 
since, because, although the present Pope 
was thought to be a Liberal Pope when 
he first ascended the throne, by some un- 
happy accident there arose a rebellion in 
Rome, and so terrified was his Holiness 
that he fled to Gaéta. He started a Libe- 
ral from Rome; he returned an Ultramon- 
tane from Gaéta. It is a very singular fact 
that the Padre Ventura, a celebrated Jesuit, 
who preached the late Mr. O’Connell’s 
funeral oration, was one of the last of 
the ecclesiastics who lingered at Rome 
in 1848, and, as it seems, that he might 
convey intelligence to the Pope at Gaéta, 
of the appearance of the French troops be- 
fore Rome. One thing is clear, that within 
the present century Rome has never been 
so Ultramontane as it is at this moment. 
We hear noble Lords and hon, Gentlemen 
advert to the facts that Mr. Pitt estab- 
lished Maynooth College, and in 1801 de- 
sired to carry Emancipation, and state 
these facts as if they ought now to govern 
every consideration connected with the 
Court of Rome. Let us see what were 
the cireumstances of the Papacy at that 
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the Jesuits were suppressed by Pope 
Clement XIV., and Rome—Mr. Whittle al- 
ludes to the fact—was comparatively tole- 
rant and liberal from that day until 1814, 
when the then Pope re-established the 
Order of Jesuits. In the year 1836, as 
I have already intimated, the Pope com- 
mitted to their charge all the missions of 
the regular orders of the Church of Rome 
throughout the world, and made the Pro- 
paganda, in fact, subordinate to the Gesu. 
I advert to this fact, not without reference 
to Ireland ; for, under the Brief of 1851, 
the former Canon law and customs of the 
Roman Church in England were broken up, 
and every cause from England was referred 
to the Propaganda, which is subject to the 
Gesu; and under the powers of another 
Brief, or instrument, owing to some sup- 
posed difference in the position of the 
Roman Catholic communion in Ireland 
from that of their co-religionists in Eng- 
land, the Pope assumed the following year 
the power to break up the ancient Canon 
law, customs, or constitution of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, whereby the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in that country 
had been privileged to nominate three 
persons, when a vacancy took place in the 
Episcopate, one of whom the Pope was 
bound to choose. In defiance of this, the 
Pope, acting under the Brief or some in- 
strument of 1852—I think it was—nomi- 
nated Cardinal Cullen, contrary to the 
recommendation of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland—a man who was no- 
torious for his Ultramontane opinions whilst 
employed for thirty years at Rome, and 
who since he has been in Ireland, as Mr. 
Whittle plainly shows, has been the source 
and centre of Ultramontanism. Yet it is 
with such an ecclesiastic, such a Legate, 
who has power to bind the bishops when 
assembled in synod at any time, with such 
an Ultramontane firebrand at the head of 
affairs, that we are asked to establish for 
the first time an exclusively Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland, knowing that through 
it he can dominate over the Roman Catholic 
families in Ireland. I remember the cir- 
cumstances that were connected with the 
passing of the Maynooth Act of 1845. Sir 
Robert Peel was unfortunately induced to 
propose that measure, and thereby really 
laid the foundation of the subsequent dis- 
ruption of his party, for it was at the close 
of that year, that men began to distrust 
him as their political Leader. And why ? 
Because they were conyinced that the 
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teaching of Maynooth would become what 
is called Ultramontane. And it has been 
proved to be so before a Commission of 
Inquiry since then, that the teaching of 
Maynooth is Ultramontane. Who, indeed, 
could doubt that now, with Dr. Cullen at 
the head of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in Ireland, the teaching could be 
anything else? Then we are told that, 
whilst an exclusively Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity is to be established in Ireland, 
without inquiry, we ought to inquire into 
the conduct of the Protestant landlords of 
Ireland, and the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land, and it is assumed, and without in- 
quiry, that we who have always objected 
to the Maynooth Act from the first—that 
we, who know, that an Ultramontane au- 
thority is now predominantly established 
in Ireland, by the Pope, through Cardinal 
Cullen—that we are to vote for the esta- 
blishment of an exclusively Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland, which will be a 
glaring anomaly in the whole system of 
education, that Parliament have hitherto 
maintained, and this in the teeth of the 
remonstrances of educated and intelligent 
Roman Catholics, who have always been 
the friends of England, and who, I believe, 
will continue to be so as long as we, Pro- 
testants, can keep them free from the do- 
mination of the sect which at present in 
Rome is supreme, and is pursuing the 
course that was taken by the Jesuits up 
to the year 1773, when, at the instance 
of the Powers of Europe, the whole order 
of Jesuits was condemned and suppressed 
by the Pope as flagrant and persistent dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world. I deeply 
regret that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have contemplated the introduction 
of such a measure. Whether they intend 
to persevere with it a good many of us 
doubt. And why ? There are several right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen seated on the 
Treasury Bench, who have concurred with 
us, from first to last, in the endeavour to 
secure the freedom of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen by resisting the attempts 
of Ultramontanism, who have voted with 
us on these subjects for years, and who 
have no ground to change their opinions 
now; for there is nothing in the aspect of 
the times that can justify such a change, 
unless it be the fact that the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy in Ireland are said not to 
have lent themselves to the Fenian rebel- 
lion. Well, that is a very remarkable ar- 
gument, and a very questionable compli- 
ment ; for it seems to imply the suspicion 
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that they have an inclination to rebel. Let 
us bear in mind what will be the inevitable 
result of a Protestant Government lend- 
ing itself to the promotion of the supremacy 
of Ultramontanism—which is but another 
name for Jesuitism—in the education of the 
higher classes of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lies. M. Cretineau Joly, the historian of 
the Jesuits, and their great admirer, re- 
lates how the Jesuits after their expulsion 
and condemnation by the laws of this coun- 
try, secretly crept back into England; and 
the first gaining possession of Stoneyhurst. 
Mr. Pitt, occupied by the struggle with 
the first Napoleon, overlooked or disre- 
garded this circumstance; and we all know 
that, relying upon the liberal and peaceful 
disposition of the Papacy manifested by 
the suppression of the order of Jesuits 
from 1773, he afterwards established May- 
nooth, but upon a totally different footing 
from the present. M. Cretineau Joly re- 
lates also the means, by which, through 
the establishment of Clongowes, a Jésuit 
college near Maynooth, the Jesuits managed 
to obtain domination over Maynooth, as 
they subsequently have in 1836 obtained 
the command of the Propaganda. I am 
not disposed, then, to give my support to 
any proposal for the establishment of Ul- 
tramontanism in the important matter of 
education. It would weary the House, or 
I might read at length the opinion of many 
distinguished men upon Ultramontane edu- 
cation. Whom shall I select? M. La- 
martine. He was educated among the 
Jesuits, and he has declared in his work, 
Les Confidences, his profound suspicion 
and dislike of the Jesuit system of edu- 
cation. I might read to you a description 
of the sort of education pursued by the 
Jesuits, which was on their part tendered 
to the Government of Russia in the year 
1812 by the Count de Maistre, author of 
the Livre du Pape. He was an eminent 
Ultramontane. He condemns the study of 
natural history, because he says, that, like 
poetry, it tends to make some men pre- 
sumptuous, and others ridiculous. And 
then let the House mark this. The Count 
de Maistre emphatically condemns the 
general study of history—he says that the 
instructor must very carefully select the 
books; ‘‘ For that,” speaking generally, 
“no species of literature is more corrupt- 
ing,’’ and he ends by condemning altoge- 
ther the general study of history! You 
cannot say that this is not the Ultramon- 
tane system of education. I will give you 
@ more recent instance. Remember that, 
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after the coup d’état in France, the Ultra- 
montanists, the Jesuits, in 1852, obtained 
the command of the University of Paris. 
They banished the study of history—they 
drove the Professors of History, Michelet 
and Quinet, from their chairs; and the 
study of history remained closed for several 

ears. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne told us that he dislikes 
historical speeches; but I was glad to hear 
him objecting to the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic University, which, if it be- 
came Ultramontane, as it inevitably must, 
would exelude the general study of history, 
and limit its instruction, as was the case 
with the University of Paris after the 
coup d’état. Who, then, can believe that 
the proposed establishment of an exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic University in Ire- 
land will tend to the promotion of liberal 
education? So far from that, I believe it 
will tend only to disseminate among the 
laity the opinions for which the Ultramon- 
tane faction are remarkable—a stern fana- 
ticism, and a devotion to the ambition of 
the Holy See, which would be totally in- 
compatible with their allegiance to a Pro- 
testant Government. What is the security 
we are to have that this University, if 
established, will not be Ultramontane ? We 
are told to rely upon the proposed lay ele- 
ment in its government. It is to have a 
governing body consisting of five ecclesias- 
ties and six laymen. Well, look at the 
College of Maynooth. There you have 
provided lay trustees ; but have they been 
able to control the education which is given 
at Maynooth? It is notorious that they 
have not. Read the Encyclical Letter which 
was issued by the present Pope in 1864. 
Look at the syllabus of condemned errors, 
by which it was accompanied, and you 
eanvot fail to understand, that the Pope 
condemns the idea of any lay influence 
predominating in education. Then ask 
yourselves, whether he will ever sanction 
effectual lay interference in the direction 
of the studies of a University, which is to 
be exclusively Roman Catholic. Remember 
that the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics have, 
through the terrors wielded by their Chureh, 
the power, in any matter, in which their 
superiority is declared by the Pope, of 
coercing and subduing any layman, whose 
conscience is susceptible of obedience to 
the dictates of the Holy See. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, therefore, in the present 
state of Ireland, considering also the Ul- 
tramontane violence of the Court of Rome, 
I believe that no more unfortunate measure 
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could be devised by a Government or ac- 
cepted by this House than the establish- 
ment of an exclusively Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland. 

Mr. BRIGHT : When this debate be- 
gan it was not my intention to take any 
part in it ; for I had very lately, in another 
place, and to a larger audience, added my 
contribution to the great national delibera- 
tions upon Irish affairs which is now in 
progress. But the speech of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and some misunderstanding which has 
arisen with respect to what I said else- 
where, has changed my intention, and 
therefore I have to ask for the indulgence 
of the House, in the hope that I may make 
on this question rather a more practical 
speech than that to which we have just 
listened. It is said by eminent censors of 
the Press that this debate will yield about 
thirty hours of talk, and will then end in 
no result. I have observed that all the 
great questions in this country require 
thirty hours of talk many times repeated 
before those great questions are settled. 
There is much shower and much sunshine 
between the sowing of the seed and the 
reaping of the harvest, but the harvest is 
generally reaped after all. I was very 
much struck with what happened on the 
first night of the debate. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork, in the opening por- 
tion of his address, described the state of 
Ireland from his point of view, and the 
facts he stated are not and could not be 
disputed. He said that the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been suspended for three years in 
his country—that within the island there 
was a large military foree, amounting, as 
we have heard to-night—besides 12,000 or 
more of armed police—to an army of 
20,000 men—that in the harbours of Ireland 
there were ships of war, and in her rivers 
there were gunboats ; and that throughout 
that country—and also, as we know, 
throughout this—there has been, and is yet, 
considerable alarm with regard to the dis- 
content prevalent in Ireland. All that is 
quite true ; but when the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland opened his 
speech, the first portion of it was of a very 
different complexion. I am willing to ad- 
mit that to a large extent it was equally 
true. He told us that the condition of the, 
people of Ireland was considerably better 
now than it was at the time of the Devon 
Commission, At the time of the Devon 
Commission the condition of that country 
had no parallel in any civilized and Chrig- 
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tian nation. By the force of famine, 
pestilence, and emigration, the population 
was greatly diminished, and it would be a 
very extraordinary thing, indeed, if, with 
such a diminution of the population, there 
was no improvement in the condition of 
those who remained behind. The noble 
Lord showed us that wages were higher ; 
he pointed to the fact that in the trade 
in and out of the Irish ports they had a 
considerable inerease; and though I will 
not say that all of those comparisons 
were quite accurate or, perhaps, quite fair, 
I am, on the whole, ready to admit the 
truth of the statement the noble Lord 
made. But now it seems to me that, ad- 
mitting the trath of what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork said, and admitting 
equally the truth of what the noble Lord 
said, there remains before us a question 
even more grave than any we have had to 
discuss in past years with regard to the 
condition of Ireland. If—and this has 
been already referred to by more than one 
speaker—if it be true that with a consi- 
derable improvement in the physical condi- 
tion of the people—if it be true that with 
a universality of education much beyond 
that which exists in this island—if it be 
true that after the measures that have been 
passed, and have been useful, there still 
remains in Ireland, first of all what is 
called Fenianism, which is a reckless and 
daring exhibition of feeling—beyond that 
a very wide discontent and disloyalty—and 
beyond that, amongst the whole of the 
Roman Catholic population universal dis- 
satisfaction—if that be so, surely my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork—one of the 
most useful and eminent of the represen- 
tatives of Ireland—is right in bringing this 
question before the House. And I venture 
to say that there is no question whatever 
at this moment that we could possibly dis- 
cuss connected with the interest or honour 
of the Nation that approaches in gravity 
and magnitude to that now before us. And 
if this state of things be true—and remem- 
ber I have said nothing but what the hon. 
Member for Cork has said—and I have 
given my approval to nothing he has said 
that was not confirmed by the speech of 
the noble Lord—if this be true, surely all 
this great effect must have some cause. 
,And we are unworthy of our position as 
Members of this House, and representa- 
tives of our countrymen, if we do not en- 
deavour at least to discover the cause, and 
if we can discover it, steadily to apply a 
remedy. The cause is perfectly wiltheee 
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to both sides of the House. The noble 
Lord (the Earl of Mayo) knows it—it is 
clear, even from the tenour of his own 
speech, that he knows it. He spoke of the 
questions of the land and of the Church. 
The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn—whose observations in this debate, 
if he had offered them, we should have been 
glad to listen to—understands it, for he 
referred to the two questions in his speech 
at the Bristol banquet. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
understands it, not only as well as I do, 
but he understands it precisely in the same 
sense, and, what is more, more than twenty 
years ago, when I stated in this House the 
things, or nearly the things, I stated re- 
cently, and shall state to-night, he, from 
your own Benches, was making speeches 
exactly of the same import. And though 
there is many a thing he seems at times 
not to recollect, yet I am bound to say he re- 
collects these words, and the impressions, 
of which these words were the expressions, 
to the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
put it in a very short phrase when he de- 
scribed the ills of Ireland as connected 
with ‘‘an absentee aristocracy and an alien 
Church.” I would not say a syllable 
about the aristocracy in this matter; if I 
had to choose a phrase I would rather say 
‘‘an absentee proprietary and an alien 
Churech.”” Well, what are the obvious 
remedies? What are the remedies for 
this state of things that have been found 
sufficient in every other country? If I 
could do so by any means that did not vio- 
late the rights of property, I would be 
happy to give to a considerable portion of 
the farmers of Ireland some proprietary 
rights, and at the same time to remove 
from that country the sense of injustice, 
and the sense—the strongest of all—of 
the injustice caused by the existence of an 
alien Church. Just at this moment look 
at the proposition the noble Lord is about 
to submit to the House on the land ques- 
tion. It is very like the Bill of last year. 
I will not enter into the details of the Bill, 
except to say that he proposes, as he pro- 
posed then, that the Government should 
lend the tenant-farmers of Ireland sums of 
money, by which they would make im- 
provements, which sums of money were 
to be re-paid by some gradual process to 
the Government authorities, and that the 
re-payment should be spread over a con- 
siderable number of years—I do not know 
the exact number, and it does not in the 
least matter, so faras my argument is con- 
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cerned. These tenant-farmers are very 
numerous—perhaps too numerous it may 
be, for the good of the country—but there 
they are, and we must deal with them as 
we find them. The number of them 
holding under fifteen acres is 250,000 ; 
holding between fifteen acres and thirty 
acres, 136,000; holding over thirty acres, 
158,000: altogether there are more than 
540,000 holders of land. It is to these 
540,000 tenant land-holders that the noble 
Lord proposes to offer to lend money, 
on the condition that they make certain 
improvements, and re-pay, after a cer- 
tain number of years the sums advanced 
to them. I think I am right in saying 
that there is nd limitation in the Bill 
as to the smallness of the holding to 
which the lending of money will be re- 
fused ; and therefore the whole 540,000 
tenants will be in a position to come to the 
Government, or to some Commission, or to 
the Board of Works, or to some authori- 
ties in Ireland, and ask for money to 
enable them to improve their farms. The 
House will see at once that if this plan is 
to produce any considerable result, it will 
be the souree of an enormous transaction, 
or rather of a number of transactions, such 
as the Government have not had to deal 
with in any other matter; and I expect 
that the difficulties will be very great, and 
that the working out of the plan with any 
really beneficial results will be almost, if 
not altogether, impossible. What I ask 
the House is this:—If it be right of the 
noble Lord, to enable him to carry out his 
plan, to ask the House to pass a measure 
like this—to lend all those tenants the 
money for improvements to be re-paid after 
aseries of years, would it not be possible 
for us by a somewhat similar process, and 
by some steps farther in the same direc- 
tion, to establish to some extent—I am not 
speaking of extending it all through Ire- 
land—a farmer proprietary throughout the 
country? If it be right and proper to 
lend money to improve, it surely may be 
proper, if it be on other grounds judicious, 
to lend money to buy. I do not know if 
the right hon. Member for Calne is here, 
perhaps he is not; but if he were, I hope 
he would spare me from the severe eriti- 
cisms he expended upon my hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster. Now, I am 
as careful as any man can be, I believe, 
of doing anything by law that shall infringe 
what you think and what I think are the 
rights of property. I do not pretend to 
believe or to admit that there is anything, 
if you examine the terms strictly, in what 
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is called the “absolute property in land.” 
You may toss a sixpence into the sea if 
you like; but there are things with respect 
to land which you cannot, and ought not, 
and dare not do. But I do not want to 
argue the question of legislation upon that 
ground. Iam, myself, of opinion that 
there is no class in the community more 
interested in a strict adherence to the 
principles of political economy, carried out 
in a benevolent and just manner, than the 
humblest and poorest class in the country. 
I think they have as much interest in it as 
the rich, and the House has never known 
me—and so long as I stand here will never 
know me—I believe, to propose or advocate 
anything which shall interfere with what I 
believe to be, and what if a landowner I 
would maintain to be, the just right of 
property in the land. But, then, I do 
not think, as some persons seem to think, 
that the land is really only intended to be 
in the hands of the rich. I think that is a 
great mistake. I am not speaking of the 
poor—for the poor man, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, cannot be the pos- 
sessor of land; but it cannot be a crime 
or an evil that any man of moderate means, 
any farmer, should, if he could, become 
the possessor of land or of his farm. About 
two centuries ago, two very cclebrated 
men in this country endeavoured to form a 
Constitution for Carolina, which was then 
one of the colonies of this country in North 
America. Lord Shaftesbury, the states- 
man, and Mr, Locke, the philosopher, at- 
tempted to frame a Constitution, and they 
did so, with the notion of having great pro- 
prietors over the country, and men to culti- 
vate it as tenants holding from them. I 
recollect that Mr. Bancroft. the historian 
of the colonization of the United States, 
describing the nature of that attempt and 
its utter failure said— 

“The instinct of aristocracy dreads the moral 
power of a proprietary yeomanry, and therefore 
the perpetual degradation of the cultivators of the 
soil was enacted.” ’ 
There is no country in the world, in which 
there are only landowners and tenants, 
with no great manufacturing interests to 
absorb the population, in which the degra- 
dation of the cultivating tenant is not ab- 
solutely assured. Now, I hope that hon. 
Members opposite, and hon. Gentlemen on 
this side who may be disposed in some de- 
gree to sympathize with them, will not for 
& moment imagine that I am discussing 
this question in any spirit of hostility, L 
will not say to the aristocracy of Ireland, 
but to the landowners of Ireland. I have 
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always argued that the landowners of Ire- 
land, in their treatment of this question, 
have grievously mistaken not ovly the in- 
terests of the population, but theirown. I 
was told the other day by a Member of 
this House, who comes from Ireland and 
is eminently capable of giving a sound 
opinion upon the point, that he believed 
the whole of Ireland might be bought at 
about twenty years’ purchase; but you 
know that the land of England is worth 
thirty years’ purchase, and I believe a 
great deal of it much more. Well, it is 
owing to circumstances which legislation 
may, in a great degree, remove, that the 
land of Ireland is worth at this moment so 
much less than the land of England. 
Coming back to the question of buying 
farms, I put it to the House, whether, if it 
be right to lend to landlords for improve- 
ments, and to tenants for improving the 
farms of their landlords, to those who pro- 
pose to carry on public works, and the men 
who wish to repair the ravages of the 
cattle plague—if it be right for Parliament 
to lend money for all these things—I ask 
whether it is not also right for them to 
lend money in cases where it may be ad- 
vantageous to landlords, and where they 
may be very willing to consent to establish 
a portion of the tenant-farmers of Ireland 
as proprietors of their farms. Now, bear 
in mind that I have never spoken about 
peasant proprietors. 1 do not care whe- 
ther they are peasant proprietors or what 
name you give them; I am in favour of 
more proprietors, and some, of course, 
will be small and some will be large ; 
but it will be quite possible for Parlia- 
ment, if it thinks fit, to do nothing for 
this transfer from the landlord who is 
willing to sell to the tenant who is wil- 
ling to buy in cases where there is less 
than a certain fixed number of acres. 
I believe that you can establish a steady 
class of moderate proprietors, who will 
form a class intermediate between the 
great owners of land and those who are 
absolutely landless, which will be of im- 
mense service in giving steadiness, loyalty, 
and peace to the whole population of the 
island. The noble Lord, as Chief Secre- 
tary, knows perfectly well at what price 
be could lend the necessary money, and I 
will just state to the House one fact which 
will show how the thing would work ; the 
extent to which you would carry it would be 
left to the decision of Parliament. If you 
were to lend money at 3} per cent, in 
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cent, would have paid the whole money 
back and all the interest due on it, and 
would become the owner of his farm; and 
if you were to take the rate at which you 
have lent to the Harbour Commissioners, 
and to repair the ravages of the cattle 
plague, which is 3} per cent, of course the 
tenant paying 5 per cent would repay the 
principal sum in a shorter period. There- 
fore, in a term which in former times was 
not unusual as the length of leases in Ire- 
land—namely, thirty-one years, the tenant 
purchasing his farm, without probably his 
present rent being raised, would re-pay to 
the Government the principal and interest 
of the sum borrowed for that purpose, 
would become the owner of his farm, and 
during the whole of that time would have 
absolute fixity of tenure. Every year he 
would be paying off more and more; every 
year this field and that field would be 
added to his ownership; and he would 
know that at the end of this ordinary term 
of lease he would become the actual owner 
of the soil. Let not the House imagine 
that I am proposing to buy up the whole of 
the land. I am proposing only to buy it in 
cases where men are willing to sell, and to 
transfer it only in cases where men are 
able and willing to buy, and you must 
know as well as I that there will be many 
thousands of such cases in a few years. 
Every Irish proprietor opposite—the noble 
Lord the Member for Tyrone (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) himself, who made so animated 
a speech, and appeared so angry with me 
a short time ago—must know perfectly 
well that amongst the tenantry of Ireland 
at this moment there is a considerable sum 
of saved money not invested in farms. 
Well, that saved money would all come 
out to carry into effect transactions of this 
nature ; and you would find the most ex- 
traordinary efforts made by thousands of 
tenants to become possessors of their farms 
by investing their savings in them, by ob- 
taining it may be the assistance of their 
friends, and by an industrious and ener- 
getic cultivation of the soil such as has 
scarcely ever been seen in Ireland, I said 
there were landlords willing to sell, and 
there are cases in which, probably, Parlia- 
ment might insist upon a sale—for instance, 
they might insist upon the sale of the land 
of the London companies. I never heard 
of much good that was done by all the 
money of the London companies. I was 
once invited to a dinner by one of those 
companies, and certainly it was of a very 
sumptuous and substantial character ; but 
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I believe that, if the tenants of these com- 
panies were proprietors of the lands they 
cultivate, it would be a great advantage to 
the counties in which they are situated. 
I come, then, to this: I would negotiate 
with landowners who were willing to sell, 
and tenants who were willing to buy, and I 
would make the land the great savings 
bank for the future of the tenantry of Ire- 
land. If you like, I would limit the point 
to which we might go down in the trans- 
ference of farms; but I would do nothing 
in the whole transaction which was not 
perfectly acquiesced in by both landlord 
and tenant, and I would pay the landlord 
every shilling he could fairly demand in 
the market for the estate he proposed to 
sell. Well, I hope every Gentleman pre- 
sent will acquit me of intending confisca- 
tion, and that we will have no further mis- 
understanding upon that point. I venture 
to say to the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary, that this is a plan which would be 
within compass and management compared 
to that laid down in his Bill, if it worked at 
all, and I believe this would do a hundred 
times as much good, in putting the ten- 
ants upon the footing of owners of land 
in Ireland. What do hon. Gentlemen think 
would become of an American Fenian if he 
came over to Ireland, and happened to 
spend an evening with a number of men 
who had got possession of their farms? I 
remember my old friend Mr. Stafford, in 
the county of Wexford, whom I called upon 
in 1849, who had bought his farm and had 
built upon it the best farmhouse which I 
saw in the whole South of Ireland, and who 
told me that if all the tenantry of Ireland 
had security for their holdings—he was an 
old man of eighty years, and could scarcely 
rise from his chair, though he made an 
effort to do so—*' If they had the security 
that I have,”’ said he, ** we’d bate the hun- 
ger out of Ireland.” If the Fenian spent 
his evening with such men as these, and 
proposed his reckless schemes to them, not 
a single farmer would listen to him for a 
moment. Their first impression would be 
that he was mad; their second, perhaps, 
that the whiskey had been too strong for 
him; and it would end, no doubt, if he 
persisted in his efforts to seduce them 
from their allegiance to the Imperial Go- 


vernment, by their turning him off the pre- | 
mises, though perhaps, knowing that he | 


could do no harm, they might not hand him 


over to the police. The other day I passed 
through the county of Somerset, and 
through villages that must be well known 
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to many Gentlemen here — Radley-Stoke, 
and Drayford I think they were called— 
and I noticed a great appearance of life 
and activity about the neighbourhood. I 
asked the driver of the carriage which had 
brought me from Wells what was doing 
there. ‘ Why,” he said, ‘‘don’t you 
know that is the place where the great 
sale took place?” ‘* What sale ?’’ I asked. 
**Oh, the sale of the Duke’s property.” 
“What Duke?” “ The Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Did you never hear of it? About 
fifteen years ago his property was sold in 
lots, and the people bought all the farms. 
You never saw such a stir in the world.” 
He pointed out the houses which had 
been built to re-place old tumble-down 
tenements; the red soil appearing under 
the plough; and cultivation going on with 
general activity such as had not till with- 
in these last few years been witnessed. 
The appearance of these villages, in short, 
was such as to astonish every person who 
passed through them, being so wholly dif- 
ferent to that which you would see in any 
other part of the country. Now, what had 
happened there? The great estate of an 
embarrassed Duke had been divided and 
sold. He had not been robbed. The land 
had been paid for, the tenants were in 
possession, the old, miserable hovels had 
been pulled down, new houses had been 
built, and new life and activity given to 
the whole district. If youcould have such 
a change as this in Ireland, you would 
have such a progress or prosperity that 
Gentlemen would hardly know the district 
from which they came. I think it is only 
fair to myself and to my hon, Friend 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill), to say that I do not believe the time 
is come in Ireland, and I do not believe it 
will ever come when it will be necessary to 
have recourse to so vast and extraordinary 
a scheme as that which he has proposed to 
the House. 1 think it has been admitted 
by several Gentlemen that, conceiving such 
a thing possible, it might save time and 
money ; but it appears to me that it is not 
necessary for Ireland. There is the land 
—there is the owner—there is the tenant. 
If the landowners had been a little wiser 
we might not have before us to-night the 
difficulty that perplexes us. Suppose, for 
example, they had not been tempted to 
coerce or to make use of the votes of their 
tenants ; suppose they had not been tempted 
to withhold leases—undoubtedly the condi- 
tion of Ireland would have been far superior 
to what it now is. My hon, Friend the 
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Member for Westminster had some seru- 
ples, I believe, on the question of the 
Ballot ; but I believe even he would not 
object to see that admirable machinery of 
election tried in that country. Do hon. 
Gentlemen think it not necessary? I was 
talking, only two days ago, to a Member 
of this House who sat on one of the Irish 
Election Committees—the Waterford or 
Tipperary Election Committee, I forget 
which—and he said, “‘ We could not unseat 
the Members, though the evidence went 
to show a frightful state of things; it was 
one of the most orderly electtns they have 
in that country—only three men killed and 
twenty-eight wounded.” [ Laughter. ] After 
all, we may smile, and some of you may 
laugh at this; but it is not, in reality, a 
thing to be laughed at. It is a very serious 
matter, and it exists in no country in the 
world where the Ballot is in operation. If 
you were to try that mode of election in 
Ireland it would have two results: it would 
make your elections perfectly tranquil, and 
at the same time it would withdraw from 
the landowner—and a most blessed thing 
for the landowner himself this would be— 
it would withdraw from him the great 
temptation to make use of his tenant’s vote 
for the support of his own political party; 
and if that temptation were withdrawn, 
you would have much more inducement to 
grant leases to many of your tenants, and 
you would take a step highly favourable, 
not to the prosperity of your tenants only, 
but to your own prosperity, and your own 
honour. Now, Sir, I shall say no more 
upon this question except this—that I 
feel myself at a disadvantage in making, 
to a House where landowners are s80 
powerful and so numerous, a proposi- 
tion of this nature; but I have dis- 
armed them in so far that they can 
see I mean them no harm, and that 
what I propose is not contrary to the 
principles of political economy—and that 
if Government is at liberty to lend money 
for all the purposes to which I have re- 
ferred, Government must be equally at 
liberty to lend money for this greater pur- 
pose — and, further, I venture to express 
my opinion, without the smallest hesitation 
or doubt, that if this were done to the 
extent of creating some few scores of 
thousands of farmer proprietors in Ireland, 
you would find that their influence would 
be altogether loyal ; that it would extend 
around throughout the whole country; that 
whilst you were adding to the security of 
Government you would awaken industry 
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in Ireland from its slumber, and you would 
have wealth that you had not had before, 
and, with wealth, contentment and tran- 
quillity in its train. Now, Sir, it may 
appear egotistical in me to make one re- 
mark more ; but I think, if the House will 
not condemn me, I shall make it. Last 
year you did, under the Leadership of the 
right hon. Gentleman, accept a proposition 
which I had taken several years of trouble 
and labour to convince you was wise, 
Now, on Wednesday last — only two days 
ago—by an almost unanimous vote, you 
accepted a proposition with regard to ano- 
ther matter, exactly in the form in which 
six or seven years ago I had urged you to 
accept it. You in this House recollect 
when Mr. Speaker had to give the casting 
vote amidst vast excitement in the House 
on the miserable question of church rates; 
but now, on Wednesday last, you accepted 
that Bill almost without opposition ; and I 
presume that, except for the formality of a 
third reading, we have done with the ques- 
tion for ever. Now, if you would kindly 
for a moment forget things that you read 
of me that are not favourable—and gene- 
rally that are not true—and if you would 
imagine that though I have not an acre of 
land in Ireland, I can be as honestly a 
friend of Ireland as the man who owns 
half a county, it may be worth your while 
to consider for your own interest, the iu- 
terests of your tenants, the security of the 
country from which you come, for the 
honour of the United Kingdom, whether 
there is not something in the proposition 
that I have made to you. Now, Sir, per- 
haps the House will allow me to turn to 
that other question which, on the authority 
of the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, and indeed on the autho- 
rity of the Prime Minister himself, is con- 
sidered the next greatest — perhaps I 
ought to have said the greatest—question 
we have to consider in connection with 
Irish affairs; I mean the Irish Church 
question. What is it that is offered upon 
this matter by the Government? The 
noble Lord himself said very little about 
it, but he is evidently not very easy on 
the subject ; he knows perfectly well, and 
cannot conceal it, that the Irish Church 
question is at the root of every other 
question in Ireland. The noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn said also that it | 
was, along with the land, the great and 
solemn question which we had to discuss, 
and he turned round—I could see it from 
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the report in the paper, because I was not, 
as you may suppose at the Bristol banquet 
—he turned round with a look almost of 
despair, and implored somebody to come 
and tell us what ought to be done on this 
Irish question. And the Prime Minister 
himself, in speaking of it, called it an 
“alien Chureh.”” Bear that phrase in 
mind. Itis a strong phrase—a phrase we 
can all understand—and we know that the 
right hon. Gentleman is a great master of 
phrases — he says @ word upon some- 
thing ; it sticks; we all remember it, 
and this is sometimes a great advantage. 
“ Alien Church ” is the name he gives it ; 
and now, what does the noble Lord, acting, 
no doubt, under the direction of his Col- 
leagues and the Prime Minister, offer upon 
this question? Well, he rather offered a 
defenee of it; he did not go into any ar- 
gument, but still, at the same time, he 
rather defied anybody to make any assault 
upon it; he believed that it would not 
suceeed, and that it was very wrong; but 
what does he really propose? Why this: 
to add another buttress to it in the shape of 
another bribe. He says that he will make 
an offer to the Roman Catholie hierarchy 
and people of Ireland—some say that the 
people do not want it, and that the 
hierarchy does want it; but I say nothing 
about that, because I hope the Catholic 
people of Ireland are at least able to de- 
fend themselves from the hierarchy, if the 
hierarchy wish too much to cripple them 
— he says he will endow a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland. As the 
noble Lord went on with his speech he 
touched upon the question of the Presby- 
terian Regium Donum, and spoke of it, 
I think, as a miserable provision for the 
Presbyterians of the North of Ireland ; and 
evidently, if he had had the courage—the 
desperate courage—to do it, he would have 
proposed, whilst he was offering to endow 
a new Roman Catholic University, to in- 
crease or double the Regium Donum. The 
noble Lord does not express any dissent 
from this, and I rather think he wishes 
that it was safely done. But the object 
of the proposal is this — What the noble 
Lord would like to have said to the hon. 
Gentlemen about him who came from Ire- 
land to represent the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation, and to the Presbyterians of the 
North of Ireland, is this :—“ If you will 
continue to support the Protestant Church 
in Ireland and the Protestant supremacy, 
we will endow you (the Roman Catholics) 
a University, really, if not professedly, 
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under clerical rile; and as to you (the 
Presbyterians) we will double your stipends 
by doubling the amount of the Regium 
Donum.”” Now, why do you offer any- 
thing? Why is it we are discussing this 
question? Why did the noble Lord think 
it necessary to speak for three hours and 
twenty minutes on the subject? Because 
the state of Ireland is now very different 
from the state which we have sometimes 
seen, and very different, I hope, from that 
which many of us may live to see here- 
after; because Ireland is in a certain por- 
tion of its population rebellious, in a larger 
portion loyal and contented, but in a still 
larger portion dissatisfied with something 
or other connected with the Imperial rule. 
Now, I must say—I hope the noble Lord 
will not think I am saying anything uncivil 
—but I must say that his proposition ap- 
pears to be at once grotesque and imbecile 
—and I think at the same time — though 
I do not like to use unpleasant words— 
that to a certain extent it must be held to 
be—in fact, I think the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) hinted as much—not only very 
wrong, but very dishonest. At this moment 
it seems to find no favour on either side 
of the House, although I can understand 
the Catholic Members of the House feeling 
themselves bound to say nothing against 
it, and, perhaps, if it came to a division to 
vote for it; but I believe there is not a 
Catholic Member on this side of the House 
who could in his conscience say that it was 
right in him to aecept this proposition as 
a bribe that he should hereafter support 
Protestant supremacy. In fact, it appears 
to me exactly in the position now that the 
dual vote was in this time twelve months, 
and there are people who say that it has 
been brought forward with the same ob- 
jeet—and by-and-by, as nobody is for it, 
the right hon. Gentleman will say that as 
nobody is in favour of it he will not urge 
it upon Parliament. Now, does anybody 
believe that a Catholic University in Ire- 
land could have the smallest effect upon 
Fenianism, or upon the disloyalty, discon- 
tent, and dissatisfaction of which Fenianism 
is the latest and the most terrible expres- 
sion? It is quite clear that, for the evil 
which we have to combat, the remedy which 
the right hon. Gentleman offers through 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is no re- 
medy at all. I recollect a paper written 
by Mr. Addison about the curious things 
that happened in his time, and he says, 
among other things, that there was a man 
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down in some county—I do not know, increase the Grant to Maynooth, and it was 
whether it was Buckingham, or where passed, I think, by a large majority of the 
it was — the man was not a Cabinet Mini-| House, I being one of a very few persons 
ster, he was only a mountebank—but he | on this side of the House who opposed the 
set up a stall, and offered to the country | grant. I was as kindly disposed to the 
people to sell them pills that were very | Catholics of Ireland as Sir Robert Peel ; 
good against earthquake. Well, that is but I was satisfied that that was not the 
about the state of things that we are in| path of tranquillization, and that if he trod 
now. There is an earthquake in Ireland. that path it would before any long time 
Does anybody doubt it? I will not go have to beretraced ; and I think, if you now 
into the evidence of it ; but I will say that | proceed upon the course recommended by 
there has been a most extraordinary alarm | the right hon. Gentleman, you will fail in 
—some of it extravagant, I will admit—| the pacification of Ireland, and the time 
throughout the whole of the three King- | will come when you will have to retrace the 
doms ; and although Fenianism may be | steps he invites you to tread in now. Now, 
but a low, a reckless, and an ignorant | Sir, I think we have arrived at this point 
conspiracy, the noble Lord has admitted | of the question—that we have absolutely 
that there is discontent and disaffection in | arrived at it, and there is no escape from 
the country ; and when the Member for | it—that it does not matter in the least 
one of the great cities of Ireland comes | whether the right hon. Gentleman sits on 
forward and asks the assembled Imperial | that Bench, or whether the right hon. Mem- 
Parliament to discuss this great question | ber for South Lancashire takes his place, 
—this social and political earthquake under | or whether the two should unite—which is 
which Ireland is heaving-—the noble Lord|a very bold figure of speech—but I say 
comes forward and offers that there shall| that if the two should unite, it could not 
be a clerically-governed endowed Univer-| alter this fact, that the Protestant supre- 
sity for the sons, I suppose, of the Ca-| macy, as represented by a State Church in 
tholie gentlemen of Ireland. I have never | Ireland, is doomed, and is, in fact, at an end. 
heard in this House a more unstates- | Now, whatever are the details, and I ad- 
manlike or more unsatisfactory proposi-| mit that they will be very difficult details 
tion ; and I believe the entire disfavour| in some particulars, which may be intro- 
with which it has been received is only the | duced into the measure which shall enact 
proper representation of the condemnation | the great change that the circumstances of 
which it will receive throughout the great | Ireland and the opinion of the United 
majority of the people of the three King-| Kingdom have declared to be necessary, 
doms. Do not let anyone suppose that I | this at least we have come to—that perfect 
join in the terms which I regretted greatly | religious equality henceforth, and not only 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman the | religious equality, but equality on the vo- 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), and |luntary principle, must be established in 
still less that I join in the, in my opinion, | Ireland. Some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
worse and more offensive terms which fell | have spoken about the pamphlet which has 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Member | recently been written by Earl Russell. I 
for Calne (Mr. Lowe.) There can be no good | would speak of Earl Russell, as the House 
in our attacking either the Catholic popu- | knows, as I would always of a man older 
lation or the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. | than myself, and whose services have been 
We have our duty straight before us, which | so long and so great to the country ; I 
is to do both the hierarchy and the people | speak of him with great respect, and I say 
justice. We are not called upon to support, | that the pamphlet is written with wonder- 
and I believe the people of Great Britain, | ful fire, that it contains in it very much 
and a very large portion of the people of | that is interesting, and very much that is 
Ireland, will rejoice when the House of | true, but its one fault is that it should have 
Commons shall reject a proposition which is | been published about forty years ago. Earl 
adverse to the course we have taken for| Russell’s proposition is politically just in 
many years past, and a proposition which ‘the division which he proposes of the pro- 
would have no better effect in tranquillizing perty of the Church in Ireland, and if public 
Ireland in the future than the increase of | opinion had not condemned the creation of 
the Grant to Maynooth did in the past, now | new Established Churches it might have 
more than twenty years ago. Sir Robert been possible to have adopted his scheme 
Peel at that time, with the most honourable as it is. But I say the time has gone by for 
and kindly feeling to Ireland, proposed to | the establishment of new State Churches, 
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They will never again be an institution of 
growth in this country, and I suspect there 
is no other country in the world which has 
not an Established Church that would wish 
to establish one. Now, if the House will 
allow me, I should like to advert to a little 
scheme on this matter which I was bold 
enough to state to my countrymen on the 
oceasion to which I have referred. It is 
not a new scheme in my mind, for the 
whole principles of it, with an elaborate 
argument in its favour, was published very 
widely in the year 1852, in a letter which 
I wrote to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) who was 
one of certain persons—Members of Par- 
liament, and others—who were met in 
conference in Dublin on the question of 
religious equality in Ireland. I only state 
this to show that it is no new idea, and 
that I have had plenty of time to con- 
sider it. There have been great objections 
to the plan, and amongst those who have 
objected to it, as might possibly have been 
expected, were gentlemen of the Liberation 
Society. Now, I know many of the lead- 
ing members of that society, and they are 
very good men. Even those who may 
think they are mistaken, if they knew them 
they would join with me in that opinion. 
One of them, at least, who was once a 
Member of this House, and in all proba- 
bility will be here again—Mr. Miall—is 
not only a good man, but he isa great 
man. I judge him by the nobleness of his 
principles, and by the grand devotion 
which he has manifested to the teaching of 
what he believes to be a great truth. Now 
I took criticisms from them kindly, as we 
ought to take them from our friends when 
they are honestly given. What is the con- 
dition of Ireland at this moment with which 
you have to deal? There is not only the 
Church which it is proposed to disestab- 
lish, but you have the Regium Donum, 
which, if the Church be disestablished, 
must necessarily be withdrawn ; and you 
have, if these two things happen, the Grant 
to Maynooth, the Act conferring which 
must necessarily be repealed. Now, in 
doing these things, the House will observe 
that we shall disturb all the three principal 
sects, or Churches, in Ireland, and we can 
only do them, or attempt to do them, on the 
principle that we are about to accomplish 
some great public good. Well, my proposal, 
which some hon. Gentlemen, I dare say, 
will have some vague idea of, was made 
with the view of easing Parliament in the 
great transaction which I believe it cannot 
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escape. It is a great thing in statesman- 
ship, when you are about to make a change 
which is inevitable, and which shocks some, 
disturbs more, and makes hesitating people 
still more to hesitate—it is a great thing, I 
say, if you can make the past slide into the 
future without any great jar, and without 
any great shock to the feelings of the 
people. Well, now, in doing these things 
the Government can always afford to be 
generous and gracious to those whom it 
is obliged to disturb. We have found 
that this has been the case when needful 
changes have been proposed ; for instance, 
hon. Gentlemen will recollect when the 
Tithe Commutation Act for Ireland was 
passed, that there was a certain concession 
made to the landowners of Ireland, to in- 
duce them to acquiesce in the proposition 
of Parliament. We know that when 
slavery was abolished a considerable sum 
of money was voted. Lord Derby proposed 
in this House that compensation should be 
given to the slave-owners. If it had not 
been for that, slavery would before long 
have been abolished by violence. But 
Parliament thought it was much better to 
take the step it did take ; and I am not, 
at this period of time, about for a moment 
to dispute its wisdom. In all these things 
we endeavour, if we are forced to make 
a great change, to make it in such a 
manner as that we shall obtain the ac- 
quiescence and the support, if possible, 
of those who are most likely to be nearly 
affected by it. Suppose we were going 
to disestablish the Church of England 
or of Scotland, and I understand that 
there are a great number belonging to 
the Established Church of Scotland who 
are coming round to the opinion that it 
would be greatly to their benefit, and I 
think for the benefit of their Church, if it 
were disestablished—if we were going to 
disestablish the Church of Scotland or the 
Church of England, no person for a moment 
would suppose that, after having taken all 
the tithes and all the income from them, 
you would also take all the churches and 
all the parsonage houses from the Presby- 
terian people in Scotland, or from the 
Episcopal Church people in England. You 
would not do anything of that kind. You 
would do to them as we should wish, if we 
were in their position, that the Government 
and Parliament should do to us. Do what 
you have to do thoroughly for the good of 
the country, but do it in such a manner as 
shall do least harm, and as shall gain the 
largest amount of acquiescence from thdse 
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whom you are about to affect. Well, I 
should say that that should be the course 
we should take about Ireland. I am very 
free in speaking on these matters. I am 
not a Catholic in the sense of Rome. I am 
not a Protestant in the sense in which that 
word is used in Ireland. I am not a Presby- 
terian as the term is understood in Ireland 
or Scotland. I am not connected with 
powerful sects in England. I think, from 
my training, and education, and association, 
and thought on these questions, I stand in 
a position which enables me to take as fair 
and unimpassioned a view of the matter as 
perhaps any man in the House. Now, if 
I were asked to give my advice—and if I 
am not asked I shall give it—I should pro- 
pose that where there are congregations in 
Ireland—I am speaking now, of course, of 
the present Established Church — who 
would undertake to keep in repair the 
church in which they have been accus- 
tomed to worship, and the parsonage house 
in which their ministers live, Parliament 
should leave them in the possession of their 
churches and their parsonage houses. And 
I believe I speak the sentiment of every 
Catholic Member on this side of the House, 
and probably of every intelligent Catholic 
in Ireland, not only of the laity but of the 
hierarchy and the priesthood, when I say 
that they would regard such a course as 
that on the part of Parliament as just 
under the cireumstances in which we are 
placed. Well then, of course there would 
be no more Protestant Bishops appointed 
by the Crown, and that institution in Ire- 
land would come to an end, except it were 
continued upon the principle upon which 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church are ap- 
pointed in Scotland. All State connec- 
tion would be entirely abolished. You 
would then have all sects on an equality. 
The Protestants would have their churches 
and parsonage houses as they have now ; 
but the repairs of them, and the support 
of their ministers, would be provided by 
their congregations, or by such an organi- 
zation as they chose to form. The Ca- 
tholics would provide, as they have hitherto 
done so meritoriously, and with such won- 
derful generosity, for themselves. No 
greater instance of generosity and fidelity 
to their Church can be seen in the world 
than that which has been manifested by 
the Catholic people of Ireland. They 
have their churches, their priests’ houses, 
and in many places their glebes, all of 
which would be theirs still, and there 
would be no pretence for meddling with 
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them. In the North of Ireland, where 
the Presbyterians are most numerous, 
they would also have their places of wor- 
ship and their ministers’ houses as they 
have now. All the Churches, therefore, 
in that respect would be on an equality. 
Well, now, the real point of this question, 
and which will create in all probability 
much feeling in Parliament and in the 
country, is—what should be done on the 
question of the Maynooth Grant, and on 
the question of the Regium Donum? They 
must be treated alike, I presume. If you 
preserve the life interests of the ministers 
and Bishops of the Established Church 
after it is disestablished, it may be right 
to preserve the life interests of the minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian Church, and it 
may be right also in some way or other to 
make some provision that shall not in the 
least degree bring them under the control 
of the State. And some provision might 
have to be made to the Catholic Church in 
lieu of the Maynooth Grant, whieh, of 
course, you would be obliged to withdraw. 
These are points which I will not discuss 
in detail. I merely indicate them for the 
sake of showing to the House, and to a 
great number of people who are regarding 
it with even more feeling than we do, what 
are some of the difficulties of this question 
—difficulties which must be met—difficul- 
ties which it will require all the modera- 
tion, all the Christian feeling, and all the 
patriotism which this House can muster on 
both sides of it, with the view of settling 
this question permanently, and to the ge- 
neral satisfaction of the three Kingdoms. 
Now, I will go no further, but to say that 
whatever is done—if a single sixpence is 
given by Parliament, in lieu of the May- 
nooth Grant, or in lieu of the Regium 
Donum, it must be given on these terms 
only —and on that matter I think Earl 
Russell has committed a great error—that 
it becomes the absolute property of the 
Catholies, or the Episcopalians, or of the 
Presbyterians—it must be as completely 
their property as the property of the great 
Wesleyan body in this country, or of the 
Independents, or of the Baptists, belongs 
to these bodies. It must be property which 
Parliament can never pretend to control, 
or regulate, or withdraw. And, having 
consented to that condition, the three 
Churches of Ireland would be started as 
voluntary Churches, and, instead of fight- 
ing—asI am sorry to say they have been 
fighting far longer than within the memory 
of man—lI hope soon there would be a com- 
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petition among them which should do most | 
for the education, the morals, and the 
Christianity of the population who are 
within their instruction and guidance. Now, 
Protestants in this country—I think almost 
all Protestants — object very strongly to 
Rome. The Nonconformists object to State 
endowments. They sometimes, 1 think, 


confound establishments with endowments. | 


I think it absolutely essential that esta- 
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land was in point of fact in some sort a 
revolution. Well, there are big revolutions 
and little ones; this at any rate I am 
satisfied will be a revolution, when it is 
made, which will be not only bloodless, but 
full of blessings to the Irish people. I 


| have not said a word—I never said a word 


in this House, and, I believe, never out of 
it, to depreciate the character of the clergy- 
men of the Established Church in Ireland. 


blishments should cease, and that there | I think no religious ministers are placed in 
should be nothing in the way of endow-|a more unfortunate position; and I am 
ment unless it be some small provi- | satisfied that many of them feel it. I have 
sion such as I have indicated which it | not the least doubt when this transaction 
might be necessary to make when you are | is once accomplished they will breathe more 
withdrawing certain things which the freely. I believe that they will be more 
Churches in Ireland had supposed were potent in their ministrations, and I believe 
theirs in perpetuity. Now, one word which | their influence, which must or ought to be 
I would say to the Nonconformist people of | considerable, will be far more extensive 
England and Scotland, if the House will | than it has been, and far more beneficial 
allow me to speak, is this—they should in the districts in which they live. But 
bear in mind that the whole of this pro-| being so great a question, as the Home 





perty which is now in the possession of | 
the Established Church of Ireland is Irish 
property. It does not belong to Scotland 
or to England ; and it would be a measure 
intolerable and not to be thought of that 
it should be touched or dealt with in any 
manner that is not in accordance with the 
_ feelings, and the interests of the people of 

Ireland. Let any man who to-morrow criti- 





cizes this part of my speech ask himself, 
what an Irish Parliament freely elected | 
would do with the ecclesiastical funds of 
Ireland? I think the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, the Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists of England, have no right to suppose 
themselves to be judges with regard to re- 
ligious matters in Ireland. They have a 
perfect right to say to Parliament through 
their representatives, ‘‘ We will discontinue 
the State Church in Ireland, and we will 
create no other State Churches.” But 
that seems to be about the extent cf the 
interference which they are entitled 0 in 
this matter. I hope I have ey ‘ned 
with tolerable clearness the views w.. h I 
have felt it my duty to lay before the 
House on this great question. The House 
will see—and I think hon, Gentlemen op- 
opposite will admit—that at least I am dis- 
posed to treat it as a great question which, 
if it be dealt with, should be dealt with 
in the most generous, gracious, and, if you 
like, tender manner by Parliament, as re- 
spects the feelings and interests of all who 
are most directly concerned. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary in his 
speech last night said that this proposal to 
disestablish the Established Church of Ire- 





Secretary described it, it can only be set- 
tled by mutual and reasonable concession. 
The main principle being secured—that 
State Church supremacy is abolished in 
Ireland, and that the Irish Churches are 
henceforth to be free Churches upon the 
voluntary principle—then I would be wil- 
ling, and I would recommend every person 
in the country whom my voice may reach, 
to make any reasonable concession that 
can be suggested in the case. I am afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite is hardly 
in a position to undertake the settlement 
of this question ; but so anxious am I that 
it should be done, that I should be de- 
lighted to co-operate with the right hon. 
Gentleman who sits opposite to me, and 
with hon. Members on the opposite side of 
the House, in support of any measure for 
settling this great question. But I say, if 
it ever does come to be dealt with by a 
great and powerful Minister, let it be dealt 
with in a great and generous spirit. I 
would counsel to all men moderation and 
justice. It is as necessary to Protestants 
as to Catholics and to Nonconformists 
that they should endeavour to get rid of 
passion in discussing this question, which, 
of all others, in all countries, is most cal- 
culated to create it. We are after all, I 
believe, of one religion. I imagine that 
there will come a time in the history of the 
world when men will be astonished that 
Catholics and Protestants, Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, have entertained such sus- 
picion of and animosity against each other. 
I accept the belief in a very grand passage, 
which I once met with in the writings of 
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the illustrious founder of the colony of 
Pennsylvania. He says that— 

“The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and 
devout souls are everywhere of one religion, and 
when death has taken off the mask they will 
know one another, though the diverse liveries 
they wear here make them strangers.” 


Now, may I ask the House to act in this 
spirit, and then our work will be easy. 
The noble Lord, towards the conclusion of 
his speech, spoke of the cloud which hangs 
at present over Ireland. It is a dark and 
heavy cloud ; its darkness extends over 
the feelings of men in all parts of the 
British Empire ; but there is a consolation 
which we may all take to ourselves. An 
inspired king and bard and prophet has 
left us words which are not only the ex- 
pression of a fact, but which we may take 
as the utterance of a prophecy. He says 
—“To the upright there ariseth light in 
the darkness.” Let us try in this matter 
to be upright ; let us try to be just. That 
cloud will be dispelled. The dangers which 
we see will vanish, and we may have the 
happiness perhaps of leaving to our children 
the heritage of an honourable citizenship in 
a united and prosperous Empire. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am sure we are all indebted to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, not only for the 
eloquence with which he has charmed us, 
but for the earnestness of tone which per- 
vaded the whole and especially the latter 
portion of his address, We should gain 
nothing in discussions of this kind, and we 
should be doing harm to the cause we all 
have at heart, if we did not recognize in 
each other, on whichever side we may sit 
and whatever differences there may be be- 
tween us, the sincere desire, which I believe 
pervades the mind of every Member of 
Parliament, and of every one who has had 
occasion to study the great question of 
Ireland, to discover and adopt that course 
which will conduce to the welfare of the 
country. There have been moments since 
this debate began when I was inclined to 
ask whether the course that was being 
pursued was likely to be of any benefit. 
There have been moments when I have 
asked myself—‘* What will be the use of 
the House adopting the Resolution which 
has been proposed and going into Com- 
mittee to consider the state of Ireland ?”’ 
Supposing we were to go into Committee 
I do not understand what precise function 
we were to perform. Apparently it was 
not to be our duty to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the ease, for the hon. Gen- 
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tleman who brought forward the Motion 
told us that no inquiry was necessary ; and 
on the other hand, we have not had any 
suggestions of Resolutions by which we 
might be guided. Indeed, we were invited 
when we went into Committee to have a sort 
of free fight ; but I greatly doubt whether 
such a course would be likely to produce 
any practical advantage. I confess, how- 
ever, that I was wrong in thinking that the 
discussion on the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be unproductive of any re- 
sult. We have, at all events, had the ad- 
vantage of free counsel, and we have heard 
from Gentlemen of different views and 
representing different interests, their opi- 
nions as to the state of Ireland and the 
remedies for the evils of which they com- 
plain. Ithink that as the debate proceeds 
we should take stock of the decisions at 
which we are gradually arriving, and of 
the points on which we are able to agree, 
so as to be able to see and consider 
calmly what really are the points which 
are likely in the end to remain in dispute, 
Even if the discussion had been limited to 
what has been said to-night it would be 
of great value. We have heard the ex- 
treme opinions on one side of the hon. 
Member for Tralee (The O'Donoghue), who 
has told us that there is no use in dealing 
with the land and the Church questions, 
for that nothing short of the dissolution 
of the Union will meet the desires of the 
people in Ireland. At the other end of the 
scale we have the semi-official opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. C. Fortescue), 
who has told us that nothing is wanted but 
what he termed religious equality or the 
abolition of the State Church. And the 
right hon. Gentleman said, almost in so 
many words, ‘‘ If you will only abolish the 
State Church in Ireland the landlords and 
tenants will soon settle their differences, 
and the landlords will be ready to grant 
the leases and securities which the tenants 
desire.” Now, when we have such ex- 
treme opinions presented to us, and also 
more moderate schemes from those to 
whom we are bound to listen with respect, 
and when, moreover, we have heard the 
criticisms to which some of those schemes 
have been subjected, I think it cannot be 
doubted that we have made progress, and 
that we shall come out of the debate 
better prepared than we were before to 
deal with the question before us. Preju- 
dices and misconceptions must be, to a 
certain extent, dispelled from the minds of 
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hon. Members, and still more from the 
minds of the readers of the reports of the 
debate, and, perhaps, of the people of Ire- 
land themselves. Now, what are the 
points on which we are likely substantially 
to agree? We have learnt to appreciate 
more correctly than before the importance 
or rather non-importance of the Fenian 
movement. We have learnt that that 
movement is to a great extent apart 
from the great social and political ques- 
tions respecting Ireland, and yet one 
which has closely connected itself with 
those questions. We have seen that the 
agitation, the discontent, and the sedition 
characteristic of Fenianism are confined in 
their extreme form to a comparatively 
small and humble portion of the people 
of Ireland. But we have seen, on the 
other hand, that that agitation, sedition, 
and discontent have found, unfortunately, 
too favourable a soil and too much en- 
couragement among others who cannot be 
described as altogether an insignificant or 
a humble portion of the Irish people. 
There is much to console us and something 
to alarm us in statements of this kind. I 
am by no means prepared to say that the 
circumstance of the Fenian movement 
being chiefly confined to the lower classes 
is altogether a favourable symptom, or 
one which ought not to excite special 
alarm and uneasiness. For, in the first 
place, there is great difficulty in dealing 
with those classes. We are necessarily 
leas cognizant of and less familiar with the 
feelings of the lower classes than with 
the feelings of those who occupy a higher 
station in society, Again, we see that a 
movement originating in the lower classes, 
sustaining itself, and spreading to a cer- 
tain extent without leaders, is a more diffi- 
eult kind of conspiracy to deal with than 
one which comes to a head, and which has 
leaders with whom you can measure your 
strength, and whom you ean convince of 
your superiority. It is one of the worst 
features of this Fenian conspiracy that 
its members do not know when they are 
beaten. Then we have also discovered 
in the course of the present discussion 
that the existing discontent is not owing 
to material suffering on the part of the 
people of Ireland. On the contrary, we 
find that contemporaneously with the pre- 
valence of discontent there has been a 
considerable amount of material progress 
in that country. This is a satisfactory 
feature; but it is also an unsatisfactory 
feature, because it shows that there is 
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some other cause of discontent in the 
background. Neither does the discontent 
arise from inequality of laws. Ireland is 
governed just as England or any portion of 
this country, and we ought to dispel from 
our minds any statement to the contrary. 
{Mr. J. Stuart Mitt: No, no!} The hon. 
Member dissents from that, and I remem- 
ber his saying last night that it was idle 
to suppose that 550 Members would not 
outvote 100 Members. But if he means to 
say that Ireland is governed by the com- 
bined force of England and Scotland, I 
would remind him that, according to that 
line of argument, Scotland is governed by 
the still greater combined force of Eng- 
land and Ireland. If 550 English and 
Scotch Members can outvote 100 Irish, 
surely 600 English and Irish can outvote 
50 Scotch. Ireland has her share in the 
representation, and if the share is not a 
sufficient one, that is a subject which there 
will be soon an opportunity of bringing 
forward, Neither is Ireland subjected to 
any extraordinary burdens; on the contrary, 
I believe it is true that she is more lightly 
taxed than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. I think it right to refer to 
this; but it is a point upon which the 
people of England would never think of 
expressing any discontent. It must not 
be forgotten that England has certain ad- 
vantages in the expenditure of the joint 
revenues of the United Kingdom, and we 
must remember the circumstances under 
which the Union was effected, which gives 
Ireland a moral claim to a certain indul- 
gence in the matter of taxation. Still it 
is a fact that she is treated with that in- 
dulgence. What, then, are the causes of 
Irish discontent? We cannot but see 
that it is owing chiefly to moral causes, 
and moral causes are very difficult to deal 
with. They require careful study and care- 
ful treatment, if we would take care not in 
our ignorance to make those matters worse 
which we wish to improve. I am free to 
confess that, to a great extent, the moral 
causes which produce the discontent of 
Ireland are attributable to the fault of 
England. I have no doubt that the past 
legislation with regard to Ireland, which 
we have been asked to forget in the course 
of this debate, has produced such an im- 
pression on the feelings of the country as 
to cause much of the discontent that at 
present prevails in that country ; and Iam 
bound to admit that it is only a just re- 
tribution on England for the former politi- 
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land, and for the unjust treatment to which 
she subjected the sister country at the 
time when she was at the mercy of Eng- 
land. If that be so, what conclusion is 
to be drawn from the existing state of 
things 2? The first conclusion is that we 
have before us a great political problem 
—a problem that is to be approached 
I may almost say, with fear and trem- 
bling. Certainly I may say that we are 
bound to approach it,with earnestness and 
caution. We should lay aside all party 
spirit in order that we may deal rightly 
with the question before us. At the same 
time I venture to say that the problem 
demands all our coolness, all our sa- 
gacity, and all our self-restraint. On the 
one side it would be deeply criminal on 
our part to pass it by and regard it 
with cool indifference. On the other, it 
would be equally culpable to apply, reme- 
dies, until we are pretty confident as to 
what the effect of those remedies will be. 
It is not that I shrink from anything 
new or anything bold. I agree with the 
hon. Member for Westminster, that there 
may be times when, not only in Ireland, 
but in England also, it is necessary to be 
new and necessary to be bold; but I say 
that above all things it is necessary to be 
cautious and necessary to be prudent. How 
should we treat a patient whose disease is 
on the nerves ; and, politically, the disease 
of Ireland may be so described? There 
are two things which we must do. In the 
first place, we must try to give the pa- 
tient confidence, and, in the second, we 
must be careful not to disturb the healing 
process, if a healing process be going on. 
We wish to inspire the people of Ireland 
with a feeling that we consider their 
cause as one of hope, and that we are 
prepared to deal with them tenderly and 
with confidence. I deprecate hasty pro- 
ceedings. There are two great restora- 
tives to which, in my opinion, we have to 
look in the case of Ireland. We have to 
look to the operation of time and we have 
to look to the operation of justice. When 
I look to the condition of Ireland I see 
that it has been brought about mainly by a 
long course of unjust treatment, and the 
remedy lies in the reversal of that system, 
and the working of a long course of justice. 
I believe it to be a very great fallacy to 
suppose that you can in a day undo the 
work of centuries. You must take time, 
you must be patient ; you must not be dis- 
appointed if everything you wish is not 
accomplished at once. We are taunted 
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with having no policy for Ireland. I sa 

we have a policy for Ireland, and that the 
first and cardinal priuciple of that policy is 
justice. I may appeal to the Records of 
the Administration of Lord Abercorn, and 
in doing so, I do not claim for him any 
special merit beyond that to which some 
of his predecessors are fully entitled ; but 
I name him because he has filled the office 
of Lord Lieutenant during a trying time, 
and because he has been armed with 
powers of an exceptional nature. I ask 
has not Lord Abercorn’s Administration 
been characterized by this at least—a de- 
sire to do justice? It has not been our 
desire, it has not been the desire of the 
Government of Ireland, to sacrifice the 
rights of one party or class to please ano- 
ther—to sacrifice the rights of the Ca- 
tholic to please the Protestant—to sacri- 
fice the rights of the landlord to please 
the tenant—or the rights of the tenant 
to please the landlord. Lord Abercorn 
and the Irish Government have shown 
that, whether they have to deal with Ro- 
man Catholic or with Orangeman, a poli- 
tical friend or a political enemy, what 
every one has to expect from them is jus- 
tice. Iam convinced that when that spirit 
is recognized by the people—as it will be 
recognized, aye, and as it is being recog- 
nized by them—it will do more to heal the 
wounds of Ireland than any remedies which 
either statesman or sciolist can devise. We 
find that discontent prevails chiefly among 
the lower classes. In this there is matter 
of satisfaction, because it is among them 
the sense of justice on the part of the Go- 
vernment takes the longest time in pene- 
trating ; but I believe that confidence in 
that justice is extending and working its 
way through Irish society, and that at 
length it will reach the lowest class if we 
persevere in a course of justice. The first 
eardinal principle of English policy towards 
Ireland then should be justice. What should 
be the next? What agencies are we to 
employ in bringing home to the minds and 
hearts of the Irish people the conviction 
that we are determined to deal with them 
in the spirit I have described? I think 
that is only to be done by pressing into our 
service every influence of which we can 
avail ourselves, whether personal—or if I 
may 80 say—institutional, in order to re- 
generate and restore the country. It has 
often been said that there were some pecu- 
liarities in the character of the Irish. They 
have been described as warm, impulsive, 
and affectionate. I think that they have 
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also the quality of veneration for their im- 
mediate superiors, and if that is the case, 
we must reach their affections and under- 
standings through their superiors who have 
influence over them. We must, as my 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said, endeavour to level upwards— 
that is, by drawing up the lower, not by 
depressing the higher, classes. We must 
avail ourselves of those influences which 
some persons are disposed to look upon 
with such dissatisfaction —such as the 
landlord class, the ministers of religion, 
and the various institutions which by 
time have obtained a means of access 
to the people of Ireland, which direetly 
the Government does not possess. How 
are we to get the assistance of those 
persons and classes and institutions? I 
say by inspiring them with confidence—by 
showing that we are anxious to treat with 
them — not in the spirit of enemies — to 
treat with them as persons or bodies not 
inimical to the people at large. We never 
shall accomplish our object by treating the 
landlords as unjust men and oppressors of 
the tenantry, or by treating the Chureh as 
a body which we only wish to get rid of 
and put out of the way, regarding it as a 
mere means of evil. We should endeavour 
as far as possible to bring those various 
influences to bear upon the great system 
of society. We ought to show that we 
have no wish to confiscate or destroy pro- 
perty ; but are anxious to bring its posses- 
sors to co-operate with us in the great 
work on which we are engaged. When we 
come to apply those principles to the diffi- 
cult question of land we must feel that we 
have before us a problem of considerable 
delicacy. There is no man more cautious 
in this matter than I am disposed to be, 
or more alive to the danger of limiting or 
touching private rights, but there are 
eases where the maxim ‘ Salus populi 
suprema lex’’ is applicable. To a cer- 
tain extent the rights and private privi- 
leges of the possessors of land must cede 
to the wants and advantages of the people 
at large. This principle is not merely one 
applieable to Ireland, but one which has 
been recognized and acted upon in the 
legislation of this country. We know that 
in numerous eases the Legislature has 
stepped in and limited the rights of per- 
sons in respect of the ownership of land. 
I hold that we are justified in applying 
this principle in Ireland ; but I would do 
it cautiously and prudently, I confess, and 
I would endeavour to obtain the co-opera- 
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tion of those whose rights would be touched, 
in order that they might reeognize the ob- 
ject which we had in view. I say that we 
must proceed delicately in this matter. I 
am confident that if we proceed in a spirit 
of conciliation and wisdom the landlords 
will not be found backward in bringing 
about a settlement which, though for the 
immediate benefit of the tenants, will in 
the long run be equally for the benefit of 
the landed proprietors also. That prin- 
ciple we have adopted, not merely in the 
abstract, because we are prepared to im- 
mediately act on it. My noble Friend (the 
Earl of Mayo) has given notice of a mea- 
sure which he will bring forward on an 
early day, and which has for its object the 
limitation of the rights of the landlord in 
certain particulars. I venture to think it 
will gain the assent of every candid man. 
At all events, we have prepared it in a 
candid spirit, and I will assume that it will 
receive a fair consideration, and not be re- 
jected in any spirit of selfishness. But my 
noble Friend does not stop there. He pro- 
poses to issue a Commission to inquire into 
this diffieult and delicate question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) turns 
round upon us, and says this is intended 
merely as an excuse to put off legisla- 
tion ; that having recognized certain ab- 
stract principles, we then propose an in- 
quiry which may last for two or three 
years, postponing action of any kind mear- 
while. But what we do propose is precisel:7 
the reverse. My noble Friend proposes t» 
deal at once with that part of the question 
which has been long under the consideratior. 
of the House, which has been handled in 
numerous measures that from time to time 
have been proposed, and which conse- 
quently has reached a stage at which we 
are enabled to deal with it by practical 
legislation. But we do not stop there. We 
do not say that this measure is the be-all 
and end-all of our policy; we only say 
when we are asked to go further, that it is 
but reasonable to urge, with a view to ac- 
tion that shall be for the public advantage, 
that full and searching inquiry should first 
be made into what lies beyond the limits 
of our Bill. I ask whether that is nota 
practical and statesmanlike way of dealing 
with this question. Then it is said that 
this Commission is brought forward for the 
purpose of clearing the landlords. This 
certainly was neither the expression nor 
the intention of my noble Friend, though 
he did say, undoubtedly, that the result of 
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a strict and searching inquiry would, in his 
opinion, be to disclose facts creditable to 
the landlords which hitherto had been kept 
out of sight. But our main reason for the 
appointment of a Commission is that in the 
altered condition of Ireland we are per- 
suaded that it will be both a reasonable 
and statesmanlike course. Since the Devon 
Commission, upon the Report of which so 
many arguments are based, how many 
changes have taken place !—changes con- 
sequent upon the famine, upon emigration, 
on the introduction of the Incumbered 
Estates Court, and also upon other legia- 
lative measures, Surely, it is desirable, 
in contemplating and framing new Parlia- 
mentary proposals, that we should ascertain 
what the results of changes like these have 
been already. We shall be told, of course, 
that most of these events were purely ex- 
ceptional in their character, and were 
traceable, not to any interference of man, 
but to causes traceable directly to the 
hand of God. Nevertheless, we wish to 
know what effects those different causes 
have been instrumental in bringing about. 
Have they had the effect of altering the 
land tenure, of bringing farms together 
or dividing them, of rendering the en- 
joyment of property more secure or other- 
wise? You may call it procrastination 
to endeavour to obtain this information ; 
but, if so, there are cases, I assert, 
in which procrastination is a duty, and this 
is one of them. Then, as to the question 
of the Church, we are told that we are sus- 
taining an injustice, an admitted injustice, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue) calls it. But 
by whom admitted ? By those merely who 
allege the injustice, or by those likewise 
who are opposed to them in argument? I 
say, without hesitation, that if I believed the 
maintenance of the Irish Protestant Church 
to be unjust, I would sweep it away to- 
morrow. But I am unable to see that it 
is so upon any principle that can be laid 
down, unless it be a principle that would 
condemn as unjust all Established Churches 
in any country where the people are not all 
of one religion. The hon. Member for 
Tralee and the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham have given us pretty clear indications 
of their opinion on the point. The hon. 
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satisfied that if you admit the principle 
that it is unjust to maintain a religious 
Establishment, and to allow it to enjoy the 
property which has been made over to it 
absolutely in a country in which its pro- 
fessors are in a minority, there will be 
no possibility of stopping until you have 
swept away all Establishments throughout 
the United Kingdom, The injustice, if it 
be injustice, which you say is committed 
upon the millions in Ireland would not be 
the less injustice if committed against the 
hundreds in a parish in England ; and 
it is because the difference in the posi- 
tion of the Church of England and the 
Church of Ireland is only a question of 
degree that I say it is impossible for me 
to recognize the justice of the position of 
the Church of England and to deny the 
justice of the position of the Church of 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne put the argument on 
this ground—that the Church property was 
national property, and hence eapable of 
being dealt with. I deny that such is the 
case. It may originally have been national 
property ; but it has been given to the 
Church. I do not ask under what cir- 
cumstances it was given—if, after tho 
lapse of centuries, you are going to inquire 
into its title, and to ask whether its ori- 
ginal appropriation was a right one—I ask 
whether, acting on the same principle, you 
mean to push inquiry into the title of all 
holding property in this country, and how 
such property was originally derived. If 
you do, you have before you a serious 
and a difficult task. I admit that Parlia- 
ment can, if it chooses, and if it considers 
that there is sufficient cause, take away 
the property of the Church, just as it could, 
for sufficient cause, take away my own; 
but if you talk of the abstract right of the 
State in that respect, let me ask, whether 
it would not be one of the gravest breaches 
of statesmanship to take away property, 
whether from the hands of a Corporation 
or an individual, save for the fullest cause 
shown, and after the most careful inquiry ? 
I admit that you have a right to call upon 
the Irish Church to show what use she is 
making of her property, and we are pro- 
ceeding to do so; but I am altogether at 
a loss to know how the retention of pro- 
perty in the hands in which it has been 
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ther neglected the opportunity of doing so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), in 
a spirit, I think, of superfluous candour, 
admitted that there had been upon this 
question a certain amount of negligence 
and inattention on the part of the Liberal 
Government. Supineness and negligence, 
I think, were his words. I give the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues credit 
for better reasons than that. I believe they 
had this question before them for many 
years ; that they desired to deal earnestly 
and conscientiously with it ; that they were 
neither supine nor negligent ; but on look- 
ing into the question they found that the 
difficulties which they would have to en- 
counter were, in their judgment, insuper- 
able, and hence they felt justified in letting 
the question rest. Such, at least, was the 
language held by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire only 
three years ago. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then stated that he was not only not 
required by duty, but that it would be a de- 
parture from duty on the part of the 
Government to assent to the Motion then 
made with regard to the Irish Chureh, un- 
less they were prepared to deal with that 
great question, the difficulties of which he 
then went on to point out, But what does 
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Louth say, for I took down his words at 
the time? He says, these things depend 
upon time and season; that duties and 
obligations go along with possibilities. 
There is no denying the truth of these 
words. But how is it that the diffi. 
culty which was so obvious and palpable 
in 1865 is got over in 1868; how is 
it that possibilities which did not then exist 
have since come into prominence? Speak- 
ing in 1865, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire said—** The 
whole question is, What is the remedy ?”’ 
Except in the speech to-night of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham—who did not deal 
with the whole question, for he did not 
touch upon the point of what was to be 
done with the surplus—I do not think 
we have had any remedy put before 
us. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, at the time of 
which I have spoken, put very clearly the 
diff sulty of transferring the Church re- 
venues to the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
also the difficulty of secularizing them; and 
he added that the mind of the country 
was against any such project, and that he 
was not prepared to undertake such a 
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task. Have we heard one word to make 
us believe that these difficulties have been 
surmounted, or that what was then impos- 
sible has since become perfectly feasible ? 
We have a right, I think, to complain of 
language like this being held by those who 
themselves were so recently in power, yet 
did not approach the solution of these pro- 
blems. We kave a right to complain that 
men who speak of a grievance as admitted, 
and of remedies as being demanded by 
justice, should have left the grievance over 
to a time when, being themselves without 
the responsibilities of office, they wish to 
foree upon us the solution of a problem 
which they at the same time admit they 
found too difficult themselves. It is in 
the power of Parliament, no doubt, to take 
away the property of the Church in Ire- 
land, just as it is in their power to take 
away any property for good and sufficient 
reasons, and that it may be done, without 
violence, and in the form of law. But 
I say that our policy in regard to Ire- 
land should be a healing policy; and if so, 
it ought not to be commenced by mea- 
sures that will cause irritation. It ought 
to be a a policy to inspire confidence; but 
I do not think that a policy of confiscation 
is one that will achieve that object. It 
ought to be a measure of justice; but I do 
not think the taking away of property is 
consistent with justice. This is a matter 
upon which I feel strongly. I am aware 
that there are great differences of opinion 
upon this subject on both sides of the 
House; and did I feel that the mainten- 
ance of the Church Establishment was un- 
just, I would not say a word upon the sub- 
ject. But I think the position of the 
Church is perfectly capable of justification, 
and cannot be opposed upon grounds of 


| justice without at the same time striking 


& blow at the whole principle of religious 
Establishments. You will require a very 
large measure when you propose so to deal 
with the principle of Church Establish- 
ments. It is impossible not to see that 
there is a spirit pervading those who are 
arguing for religious equality which shows 
that they are going against all distinctive 
and denominational systems, and that they 
are verging upon a system of religious 
indifference. It is against that that we 
are obliged to raise our voices. I am not 
arguing for ascendancy ; I abhor ascen- 
dancy; but I stand up for the Church to 
which I myself belong, and I say that her 
property ought not to be unnecessarily and 
unjustly taken away. I maintain that it 
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is a most unwise measure to touch institu- 
tions like the Irish Church, and to take 
away from her property which has belonged 
to her for generations, unless you deal with 
it in a manner which will be consistent 
with the principles of statesmanship and 
policy. You must show us that what you 
propose to do is possible; and, until you 
can do that, you have no right to come 
before us and put the demand in the way 
you do, and we shall have no right to look 
upon your proposal as the nostrum for the 
pacification of Ireland. 

Mr. MONSELL moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


Railways (Extension 


INCLOSURE BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Frreusson, Bill to au- 
thorize the Inclosure of certain lands in pursuance 
of a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
= James Fenausson and Mr. Secretary GatHorne 

ARDY, 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 
till Monday next. 
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Monday, March 16, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commrrree—On Tenure 
(Ireland), The Lord Ponsonby and The Lord 
Meredyth added. 

Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading—Railways (Ex- 
tension of Time) (36). 

Third Reading —- Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Orders in Council (33), and passed. 


RAILWAYS (EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL, 
(NO. 36.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
its object was to give a power of granting 
to certain railway companies an extension 
of the time within which their works were 
to be completed. In the year 1847 a 
measure was passed (11 Vict., c. 3) which 
empowered the Board of Trade, on applica- 
tion being made within two months from the 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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passing of the Act, to extend the time by two 
years for the completion of railways. There 
were under that Act 168 applications in 
consequence of the great pressure of the 
money market, and the Act was found to 
work well. During the last Session an Act 
was passed to enable parties to go before 
the Board of Trade, and, under certain re- 
strictions, to obtain power to abandon cer- 
tain railway lines, and twenty-eight appli- 
cations had been made under that Act. He 
was sorry the Act did not contain a provi- 
sion for the extension of time for complet- 
ing railways, and he had therefore prepared 
the present Bill, which would enable com- 
panies, under similar stringent regulations, 
to obtain that power. It had passed 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and he believed that, if it should become 
law, it would be beneficial not only to the 
companies interested, but also to the pub- 
lic and to the landowners whose property 
the lines would traverse. In many cases 
it would be hard upon the public and the 
landowners to compel companies to aban- 
don their lines altogether. The Bill would 
enable the Board of Trade to extend for 
two years the period originally granted for 
the completion of a railway ; the period 
for making the application having been 
extended to one year from the passing of 
the Bill, and a proviso had been inserted 
in the other House which would enable 
the Board of Trade to ascertain whether 
the company applying for an extension of 
time would be able to complete the line 
within the extended time, and unless the 
application be bond fide it would not be 
entertained. That provision would prevent 
any abuse of the powers granted by the 
measure, which was one to which no objec- 
tion could then be offered, and which, he 
believed, would operate in many cases very 
beneficially. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Duke of Richmond.) 


Lorpv REDESDALE expressed a hope 
that the Board of Trade would take pains 
to ascertain, before granting warrants, the 
likelihood of the lines being completed by 
the time named in them. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 

















1677 Ecclesiastical 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL BILL—[a. 1.] 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

(No. 33.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read, 


Lorpv REDESDALE asked, whether 
the Orders made had not been irregular, 
and in transgression of the powers con- 
tained in the Acts of Parliament of the 
Commissioners ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said a 
number of Orders had been made by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners professing to 
be in pursuance of the powers contained in 
the Acts of Parliament, and dealing with 
the capitular property mentioned in the 
Schedules of the Bill. He was not pre- 
pared to say all, but under many of those 
Orders purchases and sales had taken 
place, and the tithes of the purchasers had 
not been questioned. But when two Orders 
which had lately been made had been pre- 
sented for the confirmation of Her Majesty 
in Council, objections were taken by a dig- 
nitary of the Chureh, who presented a peti- 
tion in the usualform. The petition in the 
ordinary course was referred to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, who felt it 
to be their duty to report to Her Majesty that 
those two Orders ought not to be confirmed; 
and, as some doubt might thus arise with 
respect to the validity of the other Orders 
under which purchases and sales of pro- 
perty had taken place, the present Bill had 
been introduced for the purpose of remov- 
ing any such doubt. The measure was, 
he believed, framed in entire conformity 
with the general practice of removing all 
doubts with respect to the legality of the 
action of public bodies who had exercised 
powers with which they believed they were 
invested, and under whose sanction large 
amounts of property had changed hands 
without any opposition. 

In reply to Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that, 
so far as he knew, and had been informed, 


’ all the cases mentioned in the Schedules 


of the Bill were cases of Orders where pro- 
perty had changed hands. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it was ao 
question whether the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had power to pass Orders which 
transferred chapteral property to them ; 
but, at the same time, he agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord upon the Woolsack 
that any sales which had been made on 
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the faith of these Orders being good ought 
to be confirmed by Parliament. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked, if there was any objection to stat- 
ing in the Schedule what was the nature 
of the transactions ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, their 
Lordships should bear in mind that every 
one of the Orders had been published ver- 
batim in The London Gazette from time 
to time, and the dates of their publication 
were given in the Schedule. There had 
therefore been ample notice to the public 
as to everything which those Orders pro- 
fessed to do; and their Lordships might 
infer, from the fact that no one had ever 
appeared to object to the Orders, that it 
never occurred to any person, until the two 
recent occasions to which he had referred, 
that any objections could validly be enter- 
tained. 

In reply to Lord Stanzey of ALDERLEY, 

The Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that the Orders having been passed by Her 
Majesty’s Council, had, in themselves, the 
effect of validity in law. In consequence of 
a recent decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, however, a doubt 
arose as to whether the Act of Parliament 
was sufficient to authorize the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners in what they had done ; 
but there could be no doubt as to the 
validity of Her Majesty's Orders in Coun- 
cil. Large transactions having taken 
place under those Orders, both in the 
alienation of property and in the re-trans- 
ference of estates to the ecclesiastical 
corporations, it was necessary that an Act 
of Parliament should be passed to set at 
rest any doubt as to the power of the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners in their share of 
the transactions ; but the Orders of Her 
Majesty in Council might be supposed to 
have the effect of validity in law. 


Commissioners, §¢. Bill. 


Bill read 3° accordingly ; and passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned at half past Five 


o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 16, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Sstzect Commrrrre— On Sale of 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) nominated ; on 
Malt Tax nominated ; on Poor Rates Assess- 
ment nominated. 

Surrty—considered in Commiltee—Civit Service 
Estimates. 

Pusuic Buts— Second Reading—Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries * [54]. 

Commitiee—Election Petitions and Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections* [27]. 

Report—Election Petitions and Corrupt Practices 
at Elections * [27-63]. 


COVENTRY ELECTION. 


House informed that the Committee had 
determined, — 

That Henry Mather Jackson, esquire, is not 
duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present 
Parliament for the City of Coventry. 

That the last Election for the said City is a 
void Election. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the’Journals of this House. 

House further informed, that the Com- 
mittee had agreed to the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

(1.) That Henry Mather Jackson, esquire, was, 
by his Agent, guilty of bribery at the last Elec- 
tion. 

(2.) That it was proved to the Committee that 
Thomas Yardley, John Lee, William Weston, 
William Oswin, and William Moon, were bribed 
by Stephen Knapp. 

(3.) That it does not appear that these acts of 
bribery were committed with the knowledge or 
consent of the said Henry Mather Jackson, 
esquire. 

(4.) That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the last Election for the said City. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


IRELAND—SMALL DEBTS RECOVERY. 
. QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to ask 
Mr, Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in the present defective state of the 
Laws for the Recovery of Small Debts in 
Ireland, the Government intend to propose 
Legislation with a view to the amendment 
and extension of the present Law ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Warren) said, in reply, 
that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose legislation on the subject 
this Session. He understood, however, 


that there was a Motion pending in the 
other House for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the mat- 
ter. 
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INDIA—THE BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether he will be able to make 
his Financial Statement regarding the 
affairs of India before the Whitsuntide 
Recess ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
‘in reply, that he would, no doubt, be in 
possession of the necessary information for 
the purpose before the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess, but be had no reason to suppose that 
there would be greater facilities this year 
than formerly for making the Indian Fi- 
nancial Statement so early. Indeed, it 
would be less necessary to do so in the 
present year, as it was his intention soon 
after Easter to call the attention of the 
House to the present state of the Govern- 
ment of India, and he might then probably 
make a statement respecting the financial 
condition of India. 


NAVY—NAVAL COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If it be 
true that, in accordance with an Order in 
Council, a certain number of Commanders 
were annually selected for promotion to 
| the list of Reserved Captains since 1851, 

until the said list contained 100 names; 
and, whether the officers so promoted were 
| not presented with Commissions similar in 
every respect to those of Captains on the 
active list, and the usual fees thereon paid 
by the recipients of such Commissions ? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that in 
1851 and 1852 the Commanders annually 
selected for promotion tothe list of Reserved 
Captains received Commissions similar te 
those of Captains on the acti?e list ; but 
in 1852 the plan was altered, and the 
words On Reserved Half- pay were inserted 
at the bottom of the Commission. Fees 
are not paid on Naval Commissions, the 
stamp duty of 5s. being all that is charged. 
This was charged on the Commissions 
given to the Reserved Captains, as it has 
always been on all Commissions, given 
whether to active or retired officers. 











RICHMOND PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE KING said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether any further Correspondence has 
taken place since he receiyed the Clarence 
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Road Company’s Letter of the 14th of 
February ; and, what further steps he in- 
tends to take to secure for the public a 
permanent right of way into Richmond 
Park through the Roehampton Gate, which 
is now closed ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said there had been some further Corres- 
pondence since the 14th of February, and 
that the Clarence Road Company had ad- 
dressed a Letter to him, to which he had 
replied. He was not prepared to take any 
step beyond that indicated in the previous 
Correspondence for the purpose of securing 
to the public a permanent right of way into 
Richmond Park through the Roehampton 
Gate. 


INDIA—BANK OF BOMBAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he would beg 
toask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, in the Papers respecting the 
failure of the Bank of Bombay to be laid 
upon the table, he will include all Minutes 
of the Members of Council of India on that 
subject ; and, whether he will intimate to 
the Governor General of India that he con- 
siders it desirable that the Commission to 
be appointed to inquire into the cireum- 
stances of the failure of the Bank of Bom- 
bay should be composed of persons uncon- 
nected with that Presidency ? 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE stated, 
in reply, that the Minutes of the Members 
of the Governor General’s Council were 
included in the Papers presented respecting 
the failure of the Bank of Bombay; and there 
were no Minutes of the Council at home on 
the subject which it was thought desirable to 
produce. He should not feel it his duty to 
intimate to the Governor General that he 
considered it desirable that the Commission 
to inquire into the circumstances of the 
failure should be composed of persons un- 
connected with the Bombay Presidency. 
Such a proceeding would imply an imputa- 
tion upon the Governor of Bombay, which 
was not called for. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED SEDITIOUS 
SPEAKING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN said, he rose to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the report of a 
speech said to have been delivered at a 
meeting of the Protestant Defence Asso- 
ciation in Rathmines, near Dublin, on Fri- 
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day evening last, by a Rev. Mr. Ferrars, 
who is represented to be a clergyman of 
the Established Church in Ireland and a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in which 
he is reported to have spoken as follows :— 

“Tf the Church Establishment were destroyed 

in Ireland, there cannot, there shall not, there 
must not be peace in Ireland. (Peals of Kentish 
fire.) If they think the Protestants of Ireland 
will succumb without a struggle they know not 
with whom they have to deal. (Renewed rounds 
of Kentish fire.) That I say solemnly before God, 
(Cheers.) If they want us to die as martyrs we 
will die as soldiers first. (Continued Kentish 
fire.)” 
The next passage to which he would call 
attention was uttered, not in the same 
speech, but in a second speech, in which 
the speaker acknowledged a vote of thanks 
unanimously passed for the first speech. 
The passage he referred to was the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Speaking for Trinity College, he could assure 
them it was sound to the core. (Kentish fire.) If 
ever it should be required, he hoped it would not, 
to turn out the students of old Trinity, they 
would show they could do their work. (Rounds 
of Kentish fire.) He knew them, and was glad to 
see many of them present.” 


He wished to know whether Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland has taken any steps 
to ascertain whether such report be accu- 
rate ; and, if so, whether he considers the 
use of such language at a public meeting 
was a violation of the Law; and, should 
such be his opinion, whether, taking into 
consideration the present condition of Ire- 
land, he considers it should be allowed to 
pass with impunity, or is it the intention 
of the Irish Government to take any action 
in the matter ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, before the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman answered the 
Question, he hoped he might be allowed to 
put that which stood in his name on the 
Paper, which was, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report of the pro- 
ceedings at a dinner given at Dublin during 
the Recess to a Rev. Mr. Lavelle, who is 
represented to be a clergyman of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, when the room 
was placarded with the suggestive names 
of M‘Manus, Meagher, Wolfe Tone, Fitz- 
gerald, and O’Brien (persons convicted of 
treason) ; and the Rev. Mr. Lavelle is re- 
ported to have spoken as follows :— 

‘« In the face of a system of legislation which he 
could only designate as a reign of terror, the fact 
that so many should be bold enough to meet was 
a sign Ireland was not dead but sleepeth. He was 
not going to preach revolt against English autho- 
rity just now, but he laid it down on the word of 
a priest, that resistance to authority simply so 
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taken was never condemned by the Catholic 
Church (tremendous cheering) and, so far from 
condemning people honestly standing up against 
unjust authority, the Church of God, in her mercy 
and wisdom, bestowed upon them her divinest 
blessing. (Deafening cheers.) The dim prospect 
was near the dawn. He would never fur! his flag, 
and it would one day, and shortly too, wave over 
a free and emancipated people.” 


And, whether he has taken any steps to 
ascertain whether such report be accurate; 
and, if so, whether he considers the use of 
such language at a public meeting is a viola- 
tion of the Law; and, should such be his 
opinion, whether, taking into consideration 
the present condition of Ireland, he con- 
siders it should be allowed to pass with 
impunity, or is it the intention of the Irish 
Government to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Warren): Sir, in answer 
to the Question, proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Kildare, I have to state that 
my attention was, for the first time, called 
to the speech by the Notice of Motion 
given by the right hon. Gentleman. I have 
since communicated with the Gentleman 
who made that speech, and I have been 
informed by him that the report is in- 
correct, and that matter has been omitted 
from the report which affects considerably 
the observations he made. I have further 
to state that, in my opinion, the law has 
not been violated, and the Attorney General 
neither could nor ought to interfere. With 
respect to the speech alleged to have been 
made by the Rev. Mr. Lavelle, some two 
or three months have elapsed. However, 
I may state to the House that, by my 
directions, shorthand writers attended the 
meeting and the speeches were fully re- 
ported tome. I arrived at the conclusion 
that that was a most mischievous speech, 
and that the law was thereby violated ; 
but having regard to all the circumstances, 
I advised the Government to the effect, 
that it was not expedient to prosecute Mr. 
Lavelle for that speech. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION EXPENDI- 
TURE.—QUESTION. 


Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Estimate of the probable 
Expenditure on account of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, which was presented to the 
House in November last, is likely to be 
exceeded ; and, if so, whether he is pre- 
pared to say to what extent, and what are 
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the circumstances which account for the 
same ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE. 
QUER: Sir, I think it has been usual for 
this House to be content till the Budget 
has been brought forward in order to learn 
whether the Estimates have been exceeded 
or not; and I think it highly inconvenient 
for piecemeal financial statements to be 
elicited from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer by questions addressed to him in this 
House. But, under the circumstances of 
the case, I do not propose to decline to 
answer the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member. The public mind has been made 
uneasy by exaggerated statements as to the 
expenditure going on in Abyssinia, but I 
trust that in answering the Question I shall 
not be considered as affording a precedent 
for the repetition of this practice. My right 
hon. Friend the First Minister of the Crown 
stated in November last that it was esti- 
mated that if the expedition lasted, as 
was anticipated, to the end of April, the 
expenditure would amount to £3,500,000, 
and in certain eventualities it might extend 
to £4,000,000. From the best means of 
information at my disposal, I am able to 
state that I believe, up to the time I am 
speaking, the expenditure in Abyssinia will 
be covered by the lower of these two 
amounts. 

Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg to 
ask, If the right hon. Gentleman will lay 
the Estimates on the table ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I must decline to do so. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know, if he had correctly understood the 
right hon, Gentleman. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that the First Lord 
of the Treasury had said in November that, 
if the expedition lasted till the end of April, 
the expense would be so much, but he went 
on to say that the Estimate had not been 
exceeded. Did he mean to say that in the 
middle of the month of March the Estimate 
for the expedition till the end of April had 
not been exceeded ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: What I stated was, that my right 
hon. Friend had informed the House in 
November last that, if the Expedition lasted 
till the end of April, the expense would 
amount to £3,500,000, and might ex- 
tend to £4,000,000 ; but that I believed 
that the whole expenditure up to the 
present time would be covered by the 
lower of the two amounts — namely, 


£3,500,000. 
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POST OFFICE—THE AMERICAN MAILS 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If there is 
any Memorandum or Minute by Mr. Frede- 
rick Hill, regarding the Contracts entered 
into last year for conveying the Mails to 
the United States and British North Ame- 
rica; and, if he will lay such document 
upon the table ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
he had made inquiry on this subject, and 
found there was a document at the General 
Post Office answering generally the descrip- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. It was a 
Memorandum drawn up by the Assistant- 
Secretary, for the guidance of his superior 
officers in forming their opinion. It would 
be contrary to precedent, and inconsistent 
with the public service to produce it. He 
might, however, state that the Paper re- 
ferred to a proposal for a Contract differ- 
ing in many important particulars from 
the Contract finally approved by the Go- 
yernment, 


METROPOLIS—CARTOON IN WESTMIN- 
STER HALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, For what 
object a Cartoon was lately exhibited in 
Westminster Hall ? 

Lord JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the Cartoon in question was a design 
for the ornamentation proposed by the 
Architect to the Palace of Westminster to 
be placed between the statues of Sove- 
reigns of England in the Hall, and had 
been removed by his orders so soon as 
his attention was called to it. 


WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When the 
Water Supply Commission, appointed 
above twelve months since, is likely to 
make its Report ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied, 
that he had made inquiry on the subject, 
and found that the Commission was still 
engaged in taking evidence, and he could 
not state whether it would be able to 
report in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, 
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METROPOLIS—THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
would also beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, What is the cause of the 
delay in completing the Thames Embank- 
ment from Westminster to Blackfriars 
Bridge ; has it arisen from any dispute 
between the Railway Company and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and, if 
this has been the case, has the difference 
been settled, and when is the Embank- 
ment likely to be open for public use ? 
Since placing the Question on the Paper 
he understood that the First Commissioner 
had no charge whatever of the Embank- 
ment works ; but perhaps the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would be 
enabled to answer the Question. Having 
seen in a newspaper of that morning that 
the arbitrator of the Board of Trade had 
reported, he might perhaps be allowed also 
to ask if that is the case, and whether 
there will be any objection to place a Copy 
of it on the table? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he un- 
derstood that the delay in completing the 
Embankment was owing to certain differ- 
ences between the Railway Company and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Under 
a clause in the Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways Act the Board of Trade appointed 
Mr. Hawkshaw as an arbitrator, With 
that appointment the functions of the 
Board of Trade ceased. He(Mr. Stephen 
Cave) learnt from a Report of a Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, pub- 
lished in The Times that morning, that 
the arbitrator had made his award, and 
the purport of it appeared to be contained 
in that Report, but no copy of the award 
had been forwarded to the Board of Trade. 
If his hon. Friend wished to move for it, 
he did not suppose that there would be 
any difficulty in producing it in obedience 
to an Order of the House. 

Coronet SYKES said, he wished to 
know, Whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was not aware that delay in the comple- 
tion of the Thames Embankment had 
arisen from the bankruptcy of one of the 
contractors ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
not the slightest idea. 






ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. SCHREIBER said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Member for Meath, Whether 
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he will state after what hour on Wednes- 
day he will not proceed with the Second 
Reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ? 

Mr. MACEVOY said, he would not 
proceed with it after half-past four o’clock. 


SLAVE TRADE PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the Slave Trade Papers for the past 
year will be laid upon the table of the 
House ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, the 
Slave Trade Papers for the past year were 
in the printer’s hands, and he understood 
would be ready next week, 


FIRE PROTECTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to bring in a Bill this Session to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Fire Protection of last Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that he could not promise to bring 
in a Bill in accordance with all the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 
last Session, but he thought the Govern- 
ment would deal with the suggestion that 
inquiry should be made as to suspicious 
fires. At the same time he must not be 
understood as giving any distinct pledge 
on the Question. 


WRECK RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
When a Return will be laid upon the table 
of the House of the number—lst, Ships 
totally lost on the coasts of Great Britain ; 
2nd, Partial losses; 3rd, Lives lost by 
shipwreck in 1867 ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE replied, that 
he hoped that the Wreck Return for the 
United Kingdom for 1867 would be ready 
for circulation within two months. 


ARMY EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Brighton, Whe- 
ther, in the event of the Army Estimates 
being proceeded with on Thursday even- 
ing, he should proceed with his Motion 
for a reduction of the Army Expenditure ? 

Mr. WHITE, in reply, said, whenever 
the Government proposed to take a Money 
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Vote he should bring forward the Motion 
of which he had given notice for a reduc- 
tion of Expenditure. 


STATE OF IRELAND, 
MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [10th March], 

“That this House will immediately resolve itself 
into a Committee, with the view of taking into 
consideration the condition and circumstances of 
Ireland,”— (Mr. Maguire :) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ be- 
fore the consideration by this House of constitu- 
tional changes in the laws and institutions of 
Ireland, it is both just and expedient to inquire 
into the causes of alleged discontent, and the best 
mode of remedying the same,”—{ Sir Frederick 
Heygate,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that he must con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire) upon the cordial sympathy for 
Ireland which had been elicited from both 
sides of the House during this debate. 
He (Mr. Monsell) thought all must feel 
that the time for action with reference to 
the grievances of Ireland had now come. 
Public opinion was ripe for it. Many 
different suggestions had been made on 
the subject, and it was to contribute very 
humbly his part towards the solution of the 
question that he ventured to ask the in- 
dulgence of tho House. He was fortunate 
in immediately succeeding in the debate 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for India, whose speech was tem- 
perate and conciliatory, and he begged to 
thank the right hon. Baronet for it. But 
would the right hon. Baronet permit him 
to say that it appeared to him that though 
his premises were those of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Louth (Mr. 
C. Fortescue), his conclusions were very 
much tainted with the opinions of those 
Gentlemen representing the North of Ire- 
land, who sat immediately behind him. 
The right hon. Baronet said that the car- 
dinal principle of the Government policy 
with regard to Ireland was justice ; and, 
in order to make his meaning more pre- 
cise, he went on to say that if he thought 
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the position of the Protestant Church un- 
just, he would sweep it away to-morrow. 
That principle he would endeavour to bear 
in mind throughout his observations ; be- 
cause he cordially agreed with the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary, that to be in- 
fluenced in their legislation by threats of 
any kind would not only be cowardly, but 
the very reverse of wisdom. What, then, 
he understood the right hon. Baronet to 
mean—what he (Mr. Monsell), at all events, 
meant by such a statement, was this— 
that any law or institution in Ireland 
which the English and Scotch people un- 
der similar circumstances would maintain, 
ought to be maintained ; but any law or 
institution that existed in Ireland which 
the English and Scotch people, under 
similar circumstances, would never allow 
to exist in Scotland, ought to be altered 
andabolished. Did the right hon. Baronet 
accept that interpretation of his words? 
The right hon. Baronet did not accept that 
interpretation. Then “ justice’’ with him 
was @ mere geographical term, depending 
for its meaning upon the side of the Channel 
on which it was applied. Whatever the 
right hon. Baronet might think on the 
subject, he (Mr. Monsell) was satisfied that 
the Irish people would not be content with 
a measure of justice less complete than 
that which would satisfy the people of 
England. With regard to the condition of 
Ireland, he had little to say. There was 
no doubt that what had been said by his 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land with regard to its material progress 
was in the main true. He agreed with 
his noble Friend that there had been great 
progress in Ireland in almost every par- 
ticular in latter years, since milder and 
more just institutions had been introduced 
into that country. He knew that, although 
there was a greater amount cf misery in 
Ireland in proportion to the population 
than perhaps could be found in any other 
civilized country—that although there was 
a larger proportion of people in Ireland 
than elsewhere upon whom no ray of hope 
ever shone from their cradle to their graves 
—still great progress had been made in 
Ireland within the last few years. No 
doubt, wages had been and were rising ; 
the houses, dress, habits of the people 
were improving, and among many classes 
there was a considerable increase of wealth 
—above all, education had done its work 
—we had no longer to deal with an igno- 
rant mob, but with men of sensitive and 
refined feelings, who were able to compare 
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their own position with that of their own 
class in other countries, who knew and un- 
derstood their rights, and were determined 
to assert them. There seemed to him to 
be some confusion of thought even in the 
mind of the Chief Secretary, still more in 
that of other speakers, as to the bearing 
of Fenianism on the questions they were 
discussing. His noble Friend, speaking 
of the Established Church, asked, what 
good would you do by overthrowing it ? 
Do you think the Fenians care about it ? 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Calne made the same argument against 
establishing a Catholic University. Would 
the Fenians, he said, thank you for doing 
so? The assumption in both cases was 
that you could do nothing to allay Irish 
discontent except by satisfying the Fe- 
nians. Nothing could be more untrue. 
The Fenians, no doubt, would be con- 
ciliated by nothing that this House could 
do; they were aggregated to the secret 
societies of Europe, and their object was to 
establish a Demoeratic Republic. They 
were the enemies of the priests as well as 
landlords ; but they were few in number ; 
and, if the mass of the Irish people were 
contented, there would be no more danger 
to society in Ireland from Fenianism than 
there was in England. Indeed, he believed 
that there were more sworn Fenians in 
England than there were in Ireland. No ; 
our danger was not from the Fenian thou- 
sands, but from the millions whose discon- 
tent went very near to disaffection. He 
believed in his conscience that the propor- 
tion of the Irish population that was dis- 
contented to the heart’s core was greater 
than the proportion of the English popula- 
tion that last year carried the Reform Bill, 
and a few years ago forced Free Trade from 
the hands of a reluctant aristocracy, and 
this discontent was increasing and deepen- 
ing ; its outward signs were repressed by 
force, but the spirit burned more deeply 
within. What was the cause of this dis- 
content? What were the grievances that 
gave rise to it? Of what had the Irish 
people to complain? A few years ago, 
Lord Russell, in speaking of Irish griev- 
ances, said— 

“ Before long, if you do not redress them, the 
Irish people will say, ‘We have not justice ; we 
are determined to have justice, and it is not to be 
had from an English Parliament.’”’ 


This is precisely the language now. They 
are unwilling, even by petitions, to ap- 
proach this House ; they believe that here 
Irish interests are sure to yield to English 
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or Scotch opinions or prejudices. Well, 
he (Mr. Monsell) was happy to acknow- 
ledge that this view was a very incorrect 
one. A great change had come over the 
manner in which hon. Gentlemen viewed 
Irish questions. There was now a sincere 
desire to govern Ireland according to Irish 
wants. But was the Irish opinion of us 
altogether unreasonable? Had it no foun- 
dation in even very recent history ? Would 
the House bear with him while he consi- 
dered this question? In the first place, 
was Lord Russell’s statement true when 
he described the course of our conduct 
towards Ireland in the following words : — 

“Tn 1780, 1793, and in 1829, what had been 
denied to reason was granted to force. Ireland 
triumphed, not because the justice of her claims 
was apparent, but because the threat of insurrec- 
tion overcame prejudice, made fear inferior to 
bigotry, and concession triumph over persecu- 
tion.” 


Were these facts likely to inspire eonfi- 
dence in our good will? Then he (Mr. 
Monsell) asked them to fix their eyes on 
the years that intervened between 1848 
and 1864. The great Irish tribune was 
gone; famine had decimated the Irish 
people ; and unsuccessful insurrection had 
prostrated them; agitation had ceased. 
These were two great questions on which 
the House had pronounced its judgment. 
More than twenty years ago, it had pro- 
nounced the Church settlement to be un- 
just; twenty years ago, it had admitted 
the legal relations between landlord and 
tenant to be unjust to the latter, and an 
obstacle to the material progress of the 
country. During those years of quiet and 
prostration he had deseribed, were those 
grievances removed, or even mitigated ? 
No; on the contrary—there was a cry 
raised then, ‘* Let well—very well—alone; 
the Celtic race is flying ; we shall soon be 
rid of it.”” Is this a true statement? If 
it be—and it certainly is—can hon. Gen- 
tlemen wonder that the Irish people are 
slow to believe the undoubted fact that you 
are now prepared to redress their griev- 
ances? He now would proceed to consider 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Was it equal to the emergency ? Was it 
—to use. the words of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for India—a policy 
of justice? Would its adoption by the 
House convince the Irish people that we 
were determined to legislate for them on 
the same principles that we should legislate 
under similar circumstances for England or 
for Scotland? He (Mr. Monsell) could 
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give the best proof that he did not ap- 
proach the question in a party spirit by 
not expressing in his criticism of the sug- 
gested measures a single opinion he had 
not on former occasions expressed in that 
House. With regard to the University ques- 
tion, he fully recognized the spirit of con- 
ciliation in which his noble Friend had pro- 
posed his scheme. There could be no doubt 
that, measured even by a money stand- 
ard, the present conditions of University 
education in Ireland were a serious griev- 
ance to Catholics. The sons of those who 
conscientiously objected to sending their 
sons to Universities where their own reli- 
gion was not taught were prevented from 
obtaining degrees ; and without degrees 
they were placed at a disadvantage with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. Irish 
parents were very like English parents in 
this particular. They had just the same 
objection to sending their sons to Protestant 
Universities as English Protestants had to 
sending their sons to Catholie Universities; 
and again, both objected to Universities 
where no religion was taught. A want, 
then, doubtless existed. Was the proposal 
of her Majesty’s Government the best way 
of meeting it? Undoubtedly the plan 
would not produce religious equality in 
education. The Catholic University was 
to be unendowed—tTrinity College was to 
preserve the whole of its ample revenue. 
However, the question was one for the 
Irish people to pronounce their opinion 
upon. Whatever that opinion was, he 
(Mr. Monsell) should be prepared to give 
effect to it. He entirely agreed with the 
Royal Commission on Endowed Schools— 

‘* That ultimately the decision of whatever has 
to be decided must rest with the parents, and 
even at present no step can be taken with any 


chance of success without the most careful consi- 
deration of their wishes.” 


He ventured, however, to say that his 
own opinion on the matter had not 
changed. He still thought the multipli- 
eation of Universities an evil. He thought 
that the University of Dublin ought to 
be made a really national University, 
with separate Colleges affiliated to it. 
He believed that such a change would 
promote the intellectual development, not 
of Catholics only, but of the Protestants 
themselves. In the United States it was 
admitted that the multiplication of Univer- 
sities had most injuriously affected the 
higher education. He passed next to the 
land question. He would give the fairest 
and most favourable consideration to his 
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noble Friend’s Bill when it was submitted 
to the House. He trusted that it might, 
at all events, mitigate some of the admitted 
evils of the present system; but he must 
repeat the opinion he had deliberately ex- 
pressed last Session — that any measure 
which did not direetly or indireetly tend to 
promote stability of tenure by granting 
leases would not be satisfactory; and he 
was not disposed to wait for the Report of 
a Commission upon a matter on which they 
had already abundant information to guide 
their deliberations. It had been clearly 
shown by his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Murphy) that the 
giving or withholding leases was very inti- 
mately connected with the carrying out of 
the electoral system, and the obtaining 
political influence ; and that, while in the 
northern counties, where landlords and 
tenants were united in political sentiment, 
leases were common; while in the southern 
counties, where that community of feeling 
did not exist, they were very rare. He 
could not pass from this subject without 
referring to the proposal made on Friday 
night by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham. It was too important to be 
dealt with incidentally in a debate that 
comprised so many subjects ; but he must 
say that he entirely concurred in the ob- 
ject he sought to attain. No greater 
benefit could be conferred on the farming 
elass than to facilitate the acquisition of 
landed property by those among them who, 
by their industry, had shown themselves 
eapable of using that property well. The 
agreements for purchase and sale, which 
his hon. Friend proposed to sanction and 
encourage, would be voluntary, and there- 
fore could not, directly or indirectly, inter- 
fere with the rights of property. He did 
not wish to see Ireland divided among 
small proprietors; but a small and occa- 
sional infusion of that class would be most 
beneficial to its social system. He had 
now shortly referred to those questions 
upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to submit measures to the House. 
He now came to the great and absorbing 
one on which their policy was inaction ; 
and he felt bound to express his deliberate 
conviction that Ireland would never be 
contented, peaceful, or happy so long as 
religious ascendancy, the badge of English 
domination and Irish degradation, was al- 
lowed to exist. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for India had as- 
serted that England and Ireland more 
governed Scotland than England and Scot- 
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land governed Ireland ; but would the right 
hon. Baronet name any institution in Seot- 
land which was preserved there by force 
against the will of the Scotch people ? 
Such was the case in the days of Sharpe 
and Dundee, but it was so no longer. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for London- 
derry had said that, because England and 
Ireland were united, they should have the 
same Established Church. That was not 
Lord Macaulay’s opinion. He said that 
‘England and Scotland were one because 
they had two Churches, and that, because 
England and Ireland had one Established 
Church, they were divided in feeling. 
Could the right hon. Baronet, consistently 
with the profession that justice was the 
cardinal principle of the policy of the Go- 
vernment to which he belonged, contend 
that one-eighth of the population of Ireland 
should monopolize the whole of her Church 
property? Could he maintain that, in 
Munster, for instance, 91,000 Protestants 
should” possess the whole of what ought 
really to be shared by more than 1,400,000 
Catholies? If he treated the thousands 
as his exclusive friends, could he wonder 
at the millions being his enemies? Wonld 
the English or Scotch people tolerate for 
a day such an application to them of the 
cardinal principle of justice? But, if the 
instinets of every man’s nature acknow- 
ledged in the abstract what such an appli- 
cation of justice to a sensitive people must 
result in, are there no precedents by which 
it is demonstrated that the 4 priori reason- 
ing is sound? Look at Canada. The 
Chief Secretary has told us that the Irish 
Canadians are loyal. There was much dis- 
loyalty in Canada when Lord Sydenham, 
some thirty years ago, went there as Go- 
vernor General, Would they listen to an 
extract from one of his letters— 

“The Clergy Reserves have been and are the 
great overwhelming grievance; the root of all 
the troubles of the province ; the cause of the re- 
bellion ; the never-failing watchword at the hust- 
ings ; the perpetual source of disorder, strife, and 
hatred. If you attempt to give the Church of 
England any supremacy, five-sixths of the pro- 
vince will never submit to it, and you will have 
a sound, loyal, and stirring population against 
you?” 

Well, his wise counsel was attended to. 
Religious ascendancy was abolished ; and 
now, while the Habeas Corpus Act is sus- 
pended in Ireland, you are putting arms 
into the hands of the Irish Canadians. 
You are not afraid to enrol them as Volun- 
teers. They are ready in any emergency 
to defend the institutions which they love, 
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because under them they enjoy justice and 
equality. What are the objections to pur- 
suing in Ireland the course that has suc- 
ceeded in Canada? Dr. Hallam said— 


“Tt was undoubtedly presumed, as it was in 
England, that the Church and commonwealth, 
according to Hooker’s language, were to be two 
denominations of the same society, and that every 
man in Ireland who appertained to the one ought 
to embrace, and in due time would embrace, the 
communion of the other.” 


The hypothesis on which the State took 
their Chureh property from the Catholics 
and transferred it to the Protestants has 
proved to beerroneous. Notwithstanding 
long persecutions, the Irish people have 
not embraced the Protestant communion— 
they are Catholics still. When the reason 
for taking away their Church property has 
been proved by experience to be erroneous, 
how can a settlement based upon admitted 
miscalculation be allowed to endure? Some 
rather ignorant people say, ‘‘ Oh, but the 
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landlords are chiefly Protestant.” But 
every landlord or his ancestor purchased | 
his property subject to the payment of 
tithe. That property he never paid for is | 
not his; it belongs to the State. The | 
tithe is a chief rent on all the lands of Ire- | 
land. Then it is said—If you establish | 
religious equality you will make the Pro- | 
testants disloyal. He answered—Justice | 
never created disloyalty. Those who are 
deprived of anything they unjustly possessed 
fret often and fume ; but the principle of 
justice implanted in the human heart soon 
gets dominion over them. Then an appeal 
is made to Protestant sympathies. Are 
you going, it is said, to take a course which | 
will increase the spiritual influence of the 
Catholic Church, and inflict a blow upon 
the Protestant religion? Would the spi- 
ritual influence of the Catholic Church be 
increased by the course he recommended ? 
See whatit is now. More than £5,000,000 
have been contributed since the beginning 
of the century to churches and convents 
and schools by voluntary offerings ; about 
£700,000 a year is paid annually for the 
maintenance of the clergy. Catholic zeal 
is increasing from year to year. His noble 
Friend remarked that the Fenians are few 
now in the rural districts. Why? Because 
the influence of the clergy is sufficient to 
check it where, as in the country districts, 
the population are easily accessible to them. 
He (Mr. Monsell) did not see how the 
spiritual power of Catholicism could be 
much greater than it is. Then as to the 
expected decay of Protestantism. Did 
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Protestantism decay under the voluntary 
system? Look at the Free Church of 
Scotland. Itis completely organized. It 
has churches, schools, ministers in abun- 
dance ; it has foreign missions ; its income 
is nearly £400,000 a year, every halfpenny 
of it arising from voluntary contributions, 
But it may be said that there are sufficient 
numbers of its adherents in every parish 
to support it, and that this would not be 
so in the case of the Irish Protestant Epis- 
copalian. Look, then, at Lower Canada, 
where, as he had mentioned, the Episcopa- 
lian endowments have been suppressed, 
He had the most accurate information as 
to the spiritual condition of the Protestant 
Episcopalians there from a friend who, 
knowing Ireland well, had had during the 
last few years greater opportunities than 
any other man of knowing the condition 
of Canada. What were the facts? The 
Protestants there had decent churches in 
sufficient numbers—a sufficient number of 
clergy. These clergy were neither fanati- 
eal nor unduly under the influence of their 
flocks ; and so much zeal was there among 
the laity that a man who in Ireland would 
give for religious objects £5 or £10 would 
in Lower Canada give £250 or £500. 
Well, if the objections to religious equality 
be proved to be groundless—if its esta- 
blishment were essential to the peace of Ire- 


| land—what ought they to do? He was 


himself in favour of a re-distribution of 
the Church property; but he was con- 
strained to bow to the opinion in favour of 
disendowment which prevailed so strongly 
in this country. He accepted the scheme 
laid down by his hon. Friend the Member 


| for Birmingham. Then it was asked, whe- 


ther, after all, religious equality would 
produce the great results he anticipated 
from it ; and whether, after all the sacri- 
fice of prejudice that must be made for its 
attainment, it would produce peace in Ire- 
land. That without it the foundations of 
peace could never be laid was obvious. He 
heartily believed that, followed as it would 
be by measures conceived in the same spirit 
that conceded it, it would produce peace 
and contentment. The Constitution under 
which we lived was so free and so liberal ; 
it was so strong to protect—so just, that 
unless when some obstacle, such as he 
sought to remove, interfered, it must at- 
tach to it those who came within the 
sphere of its influence. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for Ireland 
recommended procrastination. He (Mr. 
Monsell) believed that procrastination would 
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be fraught with danger. He did not speak 
of danger arising from the Fenian element 
in America. No doubt, although disor- 
ganized, it was powerful; but they were 
strong enough to resist it. It might tor- 
ment and annoy, and even wound; but it 
could not strike us in any vital part. When 
he spoke of danger, he spoke of danger to 
peace and social order. Just as the Bruns- 
wick societies arose as the precursors of 
Catholic Emancipation, Protestant Defence 
Societies are now arising as the precur- 
sors of religious equality. These societies 
were presided over by a noble Earl, bro- 
ther to the Protestant Bishop of Tuam, 
which, with endowments of £27,000 a 
year, had within it 488,000 Catholics and 
17,000 Protestants. At the meetings of 
these societies language most offensive to 
Catholies was used. The endowments of 
the Protestant Church were defended by 
abuse of the Catholic religion. It would 
be, indeed, a melancholy thing if the 
Irish Church Establishment — noxious in 
its day of power—were, in its prolonged 
agony, to be the means of ranging two 
sections of the population against one ano- 
ther under hostile banners—of separating 
friend from friend, and embittering the re- 
lations of social life. Would it be well for 
Ireland to be cursed with religious war- 
fare in addition to her other ills? He en- 
treated the House to decide without delay 
whether the Irish Church Establishment 
was to be maintained or abolished. For 
his part, he counselled them to break the 
last link of the chain of conquest. The 
last steps in ascending a mountain peak 
were the steepest and most difficult. Here 
they had the strong arm of justice to sup- 
port them. The effect of justice would be 
peace. They would knit together in an 
indissoluble bond the hearts of all the 
Queen’s subjects. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE congra- 
tulated himself on rising at a compara- 
tively late period of the debate, when the 
main point at issue had been evolved from 
a mass of questions which at first con- 
founded all arrangement and almost baffled 
discussion. Irishmen had been often 
taunted with not knowing their own minds, 
or with being so divided into parties and 
factions that it was impossible to get at 
what they wanted. This taunt, however, was 
somewhat unjust, or, at least, greatly ex- 
aggerated. Were there no parties in Eng- 
land? And he might ask with James I., 
“Do you expect the kingdom of Ireland 
to be like the kingdom of Heaven?” In 
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1795, when Pitt and the Duke of Port- 
land met Mr. Grattan at the time of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s Lieutenancy, the real Pro- 
testant feeling of the country was in favour 
of the Catholics; that fact was full of 
happy augury for Ireland. A forcible 
remark was made by Chief Justice Bushe 
when he said that, however good a thing 
for Ireland union with England was, it 
came too soon; if union had been de- 
layed until all antagonistic elements in the 
kingdom had been welded together, the 
Act would have proved of benefit to both 
countries. He would not, however, waste 
the time of the House in discussing points 
of theory relating to the past, but would 
proceed to discuss the three questions of 
the future—the land, the Church, and edu- 
eation. Respecting the land, he thought 
the thanks of the House were due to the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Mill) 
for having made his proposition, because 
he had forcibly called attention to the im- 
portance and gravity of the present crisis, 
which he (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) thought 
it impossible to exaggerate. Not only 
were the safeguards of individual liberty 
suspended in Ireland, but we had an army 
of 20,000 men under a renowned Gene- 
ral, and supported by 12,000 constabulary 
to maintain the peace in that country. 
Until Ireland should be pacified—whatever 
might be said about our greatness — we 
were not a nation, but a distracted com- 
munity. But there was another reason 
why the thanks of the House were due 
to the hon. Member for Westminster, and 
that was because he had stated, with his 
usual frankness, in all its bareness the 
creed of a great number of politicians, 
both of the press and of the platform—the 
ereed which preached—however deftly it 
was disguised—confiscation or appropria- 
tion of the rights of landlords. It was a 
great thing when a man such as the hon. 
Member for Westminster—whom even his 
political enemies admired—espoused an 
error and said all that could be said in its 
favour; the impartial observer could then 
decide without fear on the merits of the 
question, and he believed the impartial 
would in this case declare that the cham- 
pion of appropriation was prostrate. The 
hon. Member had compared Ireland with 
other countries; but, in answer to the 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), 
he gave a definition of political economy 
and said that it was not a set of practical 
maxims to be applied indifferently to any 
State, but a scientific process for the 
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investigation of economical truths, and 
that one of the principal factors to be 
taken into account in solving its problems 
was the peculiar condition of any given 
country. Now this was precisely what 
his opponents had all along been say- 
ing. The real question was, not what 
could be done in India, Prussia, or 
Belgium, but what could be done in 
Ireland? What might be of use on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Hooghly 
might be utterly unfit for the banks of the 
Shannon and the Boyne. In India and 
Prussia, where customary fixity of tenure 
had always existed, it was easy to give it 
the force of law, but not equally so where 
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question, and to allow hopes, which never 
| could be realized, of benefits resulting from 
| future legislation to be dangling before the 
eyes of the tenants in Ireland. He had 
;now said all he could in favour of the 
Government. He thought, however, that 
| Her Majesty’s Government had thrown away 
a great opportunity. This had been called 
| by anticipation the Irish Session, as last 
| year’s was known as the Reform Session, and 
that of the year before as the Cattle Plague 
Session; and, the eyes not only of England 
but of Europe, were looking to the Im. 
perial Parliament for action on this mat- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government told them on the first 





the practice had first to be introduced. The | night he came into the House as Premier 
comparisons instituted between Belgium | that on the Irish question—which he es. 
and Ireland were equally fallacious. The | pecially singled out—the noble Lord would 
one country was largely urban, industrial, | state the policy of the Government. For 
and manufacturing in the character of its | two long—he would not say dreary, but 
population ; the other chiefly rural, agri- | two long and lively—hours the noble Lord 
cultural, and non-manufacturing. The, the Chief Secretary had entertained the 
Rhine provinces, again, were favourable to | House with statistics upon the state of 
the cultivation of the vine ; and the hon. | Ireland, proving to demonstration that 
Member had told them that, if there was| there was a great deal of milk and butter 
any kind of cultivation suitable to peasant | in the South of Ireland, and that it was a 





properties, it was that of the vine ; while, 
on the other hand, the cultivation of the 
potatoe was the very worst suited to this 
experiment. Upon the question of com- 
pensation to tenants, special legislation was 
right and natural. It was no doubt the 
fact that, as they were told, the agricultural 
condition of Ireland was hopeful — the 
rents, in proportion to those in England, 
were low, considering the size of acres, 
and that the burden of tithe and poor rate, 
instead of falling, as in England, on the 
occupiers, fell in Ireland—the whole of the 
one and the half of the other —on the 
owners of property. The building, how- 
ever, of farmhouses and offices, which, in 
England and Scotland, generally fell upon 
the proprietor, in Ireland generally de- 
volved upon the tenant, and for that reason 
he thought it justifiable and natural that 
compensation should be provided by special 
legislation in the case of tenants’ improve- 
ments. Upon that subject he thought the 
Government had done almost all they could 
be called upon to do; they had offered to 
bring in a Bill giving compensation to 
tenants, increasing the leasing powers of 
limited owners, and encouraging written 
contracts for land. To the proposal to 
make further inquiry he objected, because 
almost everything that could be known 
upon the subject was already ascertained, 
and it was dangerous to keep open the 
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land flowing with milk and honey, only a 
little soured with the taint of Fenianism. 
All this rose-coloured account boded little 
good as an indication of what the Govern- 
ment meant to do for Ireland. Suppose a 
doctor were to assure a patient suffering 
from scarlet fever that, in other respects, 
he was in excellent health, and that he 
only needed a change of air, one would 
not expect him to prescribe any but an 
homeopathic remedy. It was not, however, 
so much the homeopathic character of the 
Government treatment that he (Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone) objected to, but that, in one 
important point at least, he believed the re- 
medy would aggravate the symptoms. Did 
not the real disease of Ireland lie in the un- 
reasoning violence of its so-called religious 
bodies? Upon one side there was Mr, 
Ferrers, on the other Mr. Laveile ; upon 
one hand there was ascendancy, on the 
other hand Ultramontanism. What was 
the proposal of the Government? Why, 
to leave ascendancy, and to aggravate 
Ultramontanism. Talk of quackery ! 
Quackery was a science compared to 
this. It might be a truly liberal policy, 
but it was not statesmanship ; it was a 
rule of thumb. It was said that the object 
was to conciliate the Ultramontanes. He 
wished them joy in the attempt. And 
upon this subject he hoped that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Galway 
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(Sir Rowland Blennerhassett), who was 
well acquainted with the wants and wishes 
of the Roman Catholics, would be led 
to give his views to the House. The 
attempt to conciliate Ultramontanism had 
been made in other countries, and had it 
succeeded in Italy, in Austria, in France, 
or in Belgium? If ever Belgium fell a 
prey to the avarice of her neighbours, it 
would be through the violence of the Ul- 
tramontanes within her own borders. As 
regarded the Established Church, he res- 
pected the hesitation of any body of men 
who felt unwilling to deal with this ques- 
tion ; but at the same time, if the British 
Legislature intended to covciliate Ireland, 
it was impossible not boldly and cou- 
rageously to face the problem. The Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland had a revenue 
of £750,000 for less than one-eighth of 
the population, while the Chureh of the 
majority was discountenanced and out- 
lawed. At the same time, it was a ques- 
tion out of which he did not think much 
political capital was to be got; it would 
probably break more than one Administra- 
tion before it was finally settled ; and it 
would probably be also the line of demar- 
cation which would in future divide parties 
in this country. Underlying the main ques- 
tion there were many exciting problems 
which must be faced and fought out in the 
British Parliament. What was the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland? It was the 
name and attributes of a national Esta- 
blishment, and close on £750,000, drawn 
from the soil of Ireland, and bestowed on 
a Church whose votaries numbered less 
than one-eighth of the population, while 
the really national Church was outlawed 
and discountenanced. It was sometimes 
said that though the English Church 
was in a minority in Ireland, it was in a 
majority in England. But suppose the 
5,000,000 of Roman Catholics, instead of 
lying at the western extremity of the 
United Kingdom, occupied a central posi- 
tion between the Trent and the Solway, 
how long did the House suppose the Es- 
tablished Church of England would be 
retained in that portion of the country? 
Yet Roman Catholics in Ireland were as 
much entitled to just and equal treatment 
as if they filled the Northern counties of 
England, The argument that the Church 
Establishment in Ireland entailed no griev- 
ance upon the Roman Catholics because 
the tithes were paid by the landlords, in- 
volved a double fallacy. The charge fell 
ultimately upon the tenant, and the change 
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transferring the payment to the landlord 
in the first instance was only a change of 
machinery. Besides, even if landlord and 
tenant were both Protestants, the question 
was not who paid the rent-charge, but 
whom did it belong to? That it belonged 
to the State for the spiritual benefit of the 
people of Ireland there could be no ques- 
tion whatever. He hoped that for the sake 
of the peace of Ireland, the House of 
Commons would soon discuss that question 
with a view to its satisfactory settlement. 
He should be the first to deprecate any 
violent or vindictive reversal of policy. He 
thought the Irish Church Establishment 
ought to be dealt with not only leniently, 
but generously; and he confessed that 
nothing would please him so much as that 
the generous and self-sacrificing spirit of 
our truly liberal Church should lead her 
to wish to withdraw from a position which 
was not conducive to true religion; for it 
could not conduce to true religion to main- 
tain a system calculated to promote dis- 
cord, and to bea perpetual cause of mutual 
hatred and aversion. Though a member 
of the Church of England, and one de- 
votedly attached to her creed, he could not 
wish to see her continue in the false posi- 
tion which she occupied in Ireland. These 
being his opinions, he confessed he was 
grievously disappointed when he heard 
what was the policy of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. He had known that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Ad- 
ministration was a man who knew how to 
deal boldly and comprehensively with a 
great political problem; the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that last Session. 
Well, then, seeing that he had become the 
unfettered head of a Government, he had 
expected that the Prime Minister would 
not allow himself to be controlled by the 
action of any organized faction, however 
energetic. In 1844 the right hon, Gentle- 
man deseribed the Chureh in Ireland as 
an alien Church, and declared that Ireland 
required ‘a strong executive, a just ad- 
ministration, and ecclesiastical equality.’ 
If those were the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman in 1844, was there any 
reason that he should have changed them 
twenty-four years after? Had anything 
occurred since in the condition of Ireland 
to make those views no longer applicable 
to the case? On the contrary, had not 
everything that had occurred since then in 
the state of Ireland, which at the present 





moment, was so lamentable, tended very 
strongly to confirm the opinions expressed 
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by the right hon. Gentleman in 1844? 
They were not his (Mr. Disraeli’s) opinions 
only. They were shared in by every man 
who had impartially considered the ques- 
tion. Such persons were unanimous in 
thinking that it was impossible to deal 
with the Irish question without dealing 
with the Irish Church. Lord Dufferin, who 
was entitled to be regarded as an authority 
on Ireland, had said— 

“The most vital and important measure for 

Ireland is the establishment of religious equality 
on the broadest basis. The recognition of this 
principle would lead to a solution of most of our 
difficulties,” 
For himself, regarding as he did the Irish 
question as the most important one which 
Parliament had at present to consider, he 
should be prepared to follow any Leader 
on whichever side of the House he might 
sit, who had something more than a mere 
hand to mouth policy, and who was pre- 
pared to deal adequately and effectively 
with the existing exigencies of Ireland. 

Mr. GREGORY:* When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire was appointed First Minister of the 
Crown, rumours circulated freely through 
the Press and through the House of Com- 
mons that he was about to distinguish his 
Premiership by comprehensive and liberal 
measures towards Ireland, This opinion 
rested on the estimate that was formed of 
the resolution and intelligence of the right 
hon. Gentleman; it was fortified by the 
celebrated speech of 1844, alluded to more 
than once in this debate, in which he spoke 
of “a weak Executive, an absentee aris- 
tocracy, and an alien Church ”’ as the 
main evils of that country; in which he 
stated that the key to unlock the Irish diffi- 
culty was religious equality; and in which 
he wound up by affirming with great em- 
phasis ‘‘ that an Administration which con- 
tented itself with merely performing its 
executive functions, and which had neither 
policy nor plan, was unworthy of the name of 
a Government.’’ But when the time came for 
the exposition of the Prime Minister’s policy 
towards Ireland the rumours were of a very 
different kind. It was whispered that diffi- 
culties had arisen; that there were mur- 
murs, if not actual signs of mutiny, in the 
camp ; and it was perfectly well understood 
that a fresh course of ‘‘ education ”’ would 
have to be instituted ere his followers would 
be in a proper state of mind to support 
the measures which his sagacity had long 
since recognized as necessary. This state 
of things accounted for the speech of the 
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noble Earl (the Earl of Mayo), the longest 
he had ever heard in Parliament. If the 
noble Lord had had a satisfactory message 
to convey he would not have entered into 
a kind of stud-book description of the 
blood and pedigree of the various per- 
formers in the Irish Government; he would 
not have thought it necessary to dwell so 
long on the improved condition of Irish 
roads and of Irish lunatics. He would have 
had something to announce, and would 
have come speedily and with alacrity to 
the point. If he might venture to prophecy, 
he (Mr. Gregory) would venture to pro- 
nounce that many of the noble Lord’s pro- 
posals would be like the untimely birth of 
& woman, and would never see the sun. 
He would presently advert to these pro- 
posals. First of all, however, he must 
refer to the speeches of two right hon. 
Gentlemen, the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) and the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe). There was certainly never a worse 
exemplification of the saying, ‘‘ That in the 
multitude of counsellors there was safety.” 
There was neither safety nor unanimity in 
the counsels of these two Privy Councillors. 
They reminded him of the two celebrated 
Doctors—the Pessimist and the Optimist 
—in one of the well-known novels of Vol- 
taire. The right hon. Optimist, the Mem- 
ber for Calne, declared that all was well 
in Ireland; that the Fenians were only a 
few miserable artizans, intent on plunder 
and below contempt; that there was nothing 
to be done, except to destroy the Protestant 
Church, and then all would be right. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could have seen 
as he had seen, even in a part of the 
country totally unaffected by the conspi- 
racy of Fenianism, the rush of people, when 
the post came in, to buy, not the ordinary 
vehicles of news but, the organs of sedition 
and rebellion; if he had seen people al- 
most in rags spending their pennies to 
bring home these papers, and others form- 
ing themselves into anxious groups while 
they were being read aloud, he would have 
seen how ready the soil in the country was 
ready for the reception of these noxious 
seeds ; if he had seen the funeral proces- 
sions in the great towns he would have 
recognized what were the feelings of the 
artizan classes in them. The other Privy 
Councillor took the Pessimist view. ‘“‘ We 
were on the brink of a volcano,” said he. 
“The country was mined with conspira- 
cies. The tenants were flying from their 
farms. The agricultural population was 
engaged in conspiracy and outrage,’’ No- 
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thing could be more unreal than this state- 
ment. The Fenian conspiracy was most 
limited ; it was confined to a few points 
in the rural districts of two or three 
southern counties, and to some towns. 
The province of Connaught was free from 
it; so was the North ; so were most of the 
midland counties. As for the tenants fly- 
ing from their farms, and the agricultural 
population being steeped in conspiracy and 
crime, he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
must have fallen asleep in 1822 and to 
have just awakened in 1868. So far from 
tenants flying from their farms, he had not 
heard any instance, in his part at least, of 
any farmer throwing up any holding, which 
could be dignified by the name of a farm, in 
order to fly away; and as for the peasants 
being occupied with outrage and conspiracy, 
the charges of the Judges at the recent As- 
sizes proved that an absence of crime was 
the distinguishing feature of Ireland at the 
present moment. In his own county— 
Galway, only a few days previously, Judge 
Keogh had congratulated the Grand Jury 
that, on the calendar, there did not appear 
a single case of sedition or attempt at insur- 
rection. He (Mr. Gregory) quite agreed with 
an hon. Member who had recently spoken 
(Mr. Agar-Ellis), that to give way to panic 
because of these Fenian outrages would be 
most unseemly. But there was another thing 
equaily unseemly, and that was, on account 
of the Fenian outrages that our pride should 
restrain us from concession. This Fenian 
outbreak had nothing to do with conces- 
sions. Its leaders asked for none. They 
said in plain language, in those letters 
which he believed to be authentic, that 
they had no great ground of complaint 
against England, but what they demanded 
was an independent Ireland, and all the 
concessions which the most liberal friend of 
Ireland could demand, would be mere scraps; 
that peace and tranquillity should never 
be permitted without the establishment and 
recognition of a free Irish Republic. If 
that were really the ‘general feeling, the 
situation of that country would be indeed 
deplorable; for every one in his senses 
must know that unless Ireland became the 
prize of a foreign conqueror separation 
was impossible, and everyone who had 
resided much in Ireland must feel in his 
heart that the day of separation from Eng- 
land would be the prelude of anarchy and 
bloodshed as terrible as any of the cata- 
strophes of the past. They were indebted 
to the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) for the admirable manner in 
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which he had treated of separation in his 
pamphlet, But was it because of these 
wild and visionary schemes of wild and 
visionary men that nothing was to be done? 
Above all things let them clear their con- 
science. This very Fenian challenge was 
not without suggestion, It brought them 
at once to one of two conclusions, either 
to close their ears to all suggestions, to 
suspend the laws, and govern by the 
sword, or to endeavour without prejudice 
and pride to consider what would be the 
action of a fairly elected Irish Parliament. 
Now, he (Mr. Gregory) had endeavoured 
to conceive—and he knew in so doing, he 
was drawing somewhat largely on his own 
imagination and on the imagination of his 
hearers— that an Irish Parliament was 
summoned, composed of wise and prudent 
men representing all interests and classes. 
Such an assembly would, first of all, with- 
out doubt, endeavour to deal with the land 
question, There had been innumerable 
proposals set on foot for treating this diffi- 
cult subject. Many of them were of the 
wildest and most impracticable character. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House in discussing them. The whole 
tone of this debate showed a great unwil- 
lingness to trench on the rights of property ; 
but he must allude to one proposal advo- 
cated in a recent speech of great modera- 
tion and of extraordinary power by the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright). 
The object of that proposal was to establish 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland. It was to 
be a purely voluntary arrangement on the 
part of the seller. For his own part he 
was not unwilling to give a trial to this 
proposal, although, not by any means, con- 
fident of its success ; but if it were to be 
tried it must be accompanied by strict pro- 
visions against subdivision. Ireland was 
now just emerging from that state of in- 
finitesimal subdivisions which had been 
permitted and encouraged by the neg- 
lect, the avarice, the ambition, and the 
good nature of former proprietors. The 
Irish farmer, so called, had in too many 
cases, until recently, been in the condi- 
tion of half farmer half labourer, eking 
out a miserable subsistence from a patch 
of potatoes, and seeking to obtain any- 
thing beyond the food which this patch 
supplied by an occasional job from his 
landlord or elsewhere. That state of 
things had now passed away, and a great 
change for the better had come over the 
appearance of the country. In former 
days slovenly tillage, rags, recklesness, and 
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poverty met the eye at every turn. Now, 
farms were larger, better tilled, the tenants 
had stock, their diet and dress was improved, 
crime had ceased, and drunkenness had 
greatly diminished. [“ No! ”] Some hon. 
Member said, ‘“‘No”; but he spoke from his 
own experience. In his own neighbourhood 
in former days the roads were almost impas- 
sable on a market night; but now drunken 
men were comparatively rare. Only the 
other day he met a number of his own 
tenants, and they all agreed that the 
country and their condition had vastly im- 
proved since the “bad times” of 1847. 
He was aware that there was still at times 
great distress, especially on the islands 
and the sea coast, and that too in his own 
county; but let them compare the state- 
ment of the condition of Ireland made in 
1823 by Dr. Doyle, the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Kildare, with that of the American 
Minister Mr. Adams, in 1865— 

“Tt is scarcely imaginable on what a pittance 
one of these wretches endeavours to subsist. In 
fact, almost like the savage of the American 
deserts, he lies down on a little straw on the floor, 
and remaining there motionless all the day, gets 
up in the evening, eats a few potatoes, and again 
throws himself on the earth, where he remains 
till morning. Thus he drags out an existence 
which it were better were terminable in any way 
than continue as it is. The population is increased 
by improvident marriages. These marriages are 
the result of the poverty of the people. They say 
they cannot be worse, and their extreme poverty 
throws them together like savages ina wood. It 
is a frightful state of society. It fills one with so 
much pain and horror, that I have frequently 
wished to God that it were his will, rather to take 
me out of life than to leave me to witness such 
scenes, which are almost beyond the endurance of 
human nature.” 

Mr. Adams had visited Ireland in 1865. 
His account of it was published in the 
American blue book, and he described it 
as advancing, and as showing less signs of 
poverty than many other countries. He 
(Mr. Gregory) did not think that the ar- 
guments of the Member for Cork were 
strengthened by endeavouring to prove 
that Ireland was in such a wretched con- 
dition. In his opinion, it would have been 
better to have accepted all the statistics of 
the Chief Secretary, to have acknow- 
ledged that there had been a material im- 
provement of the state of the country ; but 
that, with all, the Habeas Corpus Act had 
been suspended. To return to the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary, he should be very glad to see 
such a proprietary established; but the 
question to be solved, was such a proprie- 
tary possible in Ireland? He did not 
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deny that in many instances such a con. 
dition was attended with success and happi- 
ness ; but this success depended on cir- 
cumstance and climate—on circumstance, 
as in North America, where boundless terri- 
tory offered the inducement of fresh farms 
rather than of subdivision—of climate, 
as in more southern countries where 
grain crops could be always grown by the 
small proprietor. But in Ireland the con- 
stant wet and uncertain climate told against 
small holdings—the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera—the Atlantic 
showers fought against small holdings, 
To succeed at present the farmer must 
have stock--to keep stock in the winter 
there must be hay or roots. These could 
not be obtained from minute subdivisions 
of land, and, therefore, as he before said, 
it was essential for the well-doing of the 
country that, in case the proposal of the 
Member for Birmingham should be tried, 
every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent a renewal of subdivision. But, al- 
though he had described the country as 
improving, did he think nothing should be 
done as regards land ; on the contrary, he 
fully believed that in the ideal Parliament 
he had sketched, increased stability of 
tenure would, to say the least, be encou- 
raged. He (Mr. Gregory) was a firm be- 
liever in the necessity of changing the 
present loose parole system of tenure for 
one of increased and fixed duration. In 
his opinion, inducements should be held 
out to landlords to give, and, not only that, 
but to tenants to accept leases, for it was 
well known that in many instances tenants 
were even unwilling to receive them. Then 
came some untoward occurrence—the good 
landlord had to sell, or he died—the te- 
nants fell into harsh hands, and accusations 
were made against the whole body of Irish 
landlords, owing to the misconduct cf a 
few. He(Mr. Gregory) would wish to see 
this state of things—that it should be quite 
as exceptional for a respectable farmer not 
to have a lease, as it is exceptional for him 
to have it at this moment. Such a state 
of things would be good for the landlord 
and good for the tenant, and good for the 
whole community ; for with increased sta- 
bility would arise increased confidence in 
and attachment to the institutions of the 
country, under which men live. Now, as 
a general rule, he (Mr. Gregory) believed 
that there was a great deal of mutual good 
feeling between the landlords and tenants 
of Ireland. But he certainly was sur- 
prised to hear from the right hon, Member 
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for Calne (Mr. Lowe) that he had examined 
many witnesses before Committees, and 
had never heard a well-authenticated case 
of hardship experienced by any tenant. 
He would give him an instance which oc- 
eurred only a few days previously. The 
Law Life Society of England, one of the 
largest proprietors in Ireland, which drew 
£17,000 a year from the counties of Maye 
and Galway, had some very curious ar- 
rangements. One was that a tenant mak- 
ing a demand upon the company for im- 
provements was obliged to send in with the 
claim a notice of surrender. Recently, 
the tenant of a farm which had been im- 
poverished by his predecessor applied to 
have some portion of his rent laid out in 
improvements, and offered, in return for a 
lease, to lay out £200 himself. The reply 
returned was that he must serve notice of 
surrender, and when the time came the 
company or its agents—considering that the 
tenant was a pestilent fellow for making 
these demands—insisted upon the surrender 
being carried out. He had already spent 
money in reclamations, he had paid every 
shilling of his rent, and yet he was turned 
out by a civil bill ejectment, and foreed to 
pay his November rent in December. 
Judge Keogh stigmatized the company’s 
procedure in the strongest terms. In 
granting the ejectment, he said— 

“Here is a solvent, improving tenant, owing 
nothing, a skilful man, not a mere frieze-coated 
farmer, an independent, a rich man. What return 
does he get for all this? He gets a yearly notice 
of surrender, and he is forced to pay his November 
rent in December. It is perfectly impossible that 
a resident proprietor could have such a state of 
things occurring in the country on coming before 
this Court.” 

Upon all Irish questions, the Legislature 
seemed to have carried out the principle 
upon which Bumble treated the paupers. 
He said—‘*I know what they want, and 
when they come to me and ask me for 
anything, I give them something else, 
and they do not come again.”’ The 
Irish tenant asked for some stability of 
tenure, on the faith of which he might 
make improvements, and he received a 
complicated system of compensation for 
improvements which he did not want and 
could not understand. This was the pre- 
cise course also adopted as regards educa- 
tion. The Irish Parliament, which he had 
idealized, would naturally be disposed to 
yield to the general feeling of the country, 
and not to resist it. In England they had 


hitherto deferred to the demand for deno- 
minational education, to Ireland they had 
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refused it. In England, with its Protes- 
tant views, and wide difference of Protes- 
tant tenets, dogmatic teaching was of 
comparatively small moment, compared 
with the importance attached to it by Ro- 
man Catholics. In England, they had 
heard the heads of both the great parties, 
Messrs. Disraeli, Hardy, and Henley on 
one side, and Mr. Gladstone on the other, 
affirming the virtue and necessity of dog- 
matic and doctrinal teaching, yet they 
steadily reject the demands of all the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland, backed up a 
large proportion of the clergy of the Church 
of England, that the same measure should 
be meted to Ireland wherewithal they meted 
to themselves. The right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) laid 
down, with no faltering accents, that to the 
Church of England must be committed the 
teaching of the youth of England. At a 
great Church meeting in Buckinghamshire, 
on October 30th, 1862, he said— 

“Tf I am to consider what are the means by 
which the nationality of a church is to be as- 
serted ; I say, in the first place, it is hardly neces- 
sary to affirm that the Church should educate the 
people.” 

But if any Irish Member were to rise and 
ask, that to the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland should be committed the teaching 
of the Roman Catholie youth of Ireland, 
then would forthwith start from their seats 
philosophers who hate religion, and Scotch 
Members who love religion, but who hate 
the Pope, and they declare that the Irish 
laity must be protected against their clergy. 
He had always remarked the propensity of 
certain Members of the House of Commons 
to protect some one who neither wanted 
nor asked protection against some one else. 
The Irish Roman Catholic laity could pro- 
tect themselves perfectly if they pleased ; 
but as he did not hear of any protests on 
their part, and as he did not perceive the 
slightest symptom of their being disposed 
to separate from their clergy on this point, 
he had no hesitation in supposing that they 
concurred in their demands. He (Mr. 
Gregory) lamented that at the large Pro- 
testant meeting assembled at the Rotunda, 
the other day, for the defence of the Church 
Establishment, a resolution should have 
been passed deprecating ‘that any con- 
trol over the education of their country- 
men,”’ that is, of course, of their co- 
religionists, ‘‘ should be in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic clergy.’” Now, he would 
venture to say that there were few of the 
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who had not received their early education 
at the hands of clergymen, and who were 
not prepared to place their sons under the 
same tuition. He would also venture to 
assert that there were few of the Protest- 
ant clergy then present who had not 
claimed for themselves to educate the Pro- 
testant youth. If that were so, then, he 
said, it was painful that, in these days of 
freedom of opinion, any number of noble- 
men and gentlemen should band themselves 
together, and declare themselves to be the 
elect, that their religion was the only chan- 
nel through which truth could flow, and 
that they should constitute themselves the 
arbiters and judges of what was right and 
wrong in theological doctrines, and should 
insist, in the case of millions of their fellow: 
countrymen, on disallowing claims, which 
they arrogated for their own spiritual 
teachers. Had they chosen to say we will 
tolerate nothing but pure secular education 
they would have been impartial; but he 
(Mr. Gregory) would have differed with 
them, for he believed a religious education 
to be more essential to the Irish people 
than to the less excitable and more law- 
loving races of the other parts of the 
British dominion. He said more law-loving, 
for in Ireland tradition went for much, and 
the traditions of English laws as stamped 
upon the Irish mind were not connected 
with mildness, broadness, and impartiality, 
but with one-sidedness, harshness, and op- 
pression. The extraordinary absence of 
crime in Ireland was, in his opinion, quite 
as much attributable to the public exhor- 
tations and private influences of the Roman 
Catholic clergy as to the fear of the law. 
The experience of the representatives of 
large towns in England must tell them that 
the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy 
was more potent on the minds of their co- 
religionists than the fear of the law, and 
that it was by those who had shaken off 
that influence that those crimes of violence 
and brutality were committed, which so 
often disgraced the Irish name. He (Mr. 
Gregory) remembered well the words of a 
nobleman in his country—a strong Protest- 
ant, and a good Conservative to boot— 
but for whose judgment and wisdom he 
had more respect than for almost any other 
man in Ireland, and he had said to him, 
not once but repeatedly—** Rely on it that 
if the people slip out of the hands of their 
priests they will also slip out of yours.” 
He (Mr. Gregory) had seen of late com- 
ments on the disloyalty of the National 
school teachers and of the traitorous doc- 
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trines instilled by them into the minds of 
the rising generation, and the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy were blamed for this. But 
what did they say? They replied that 
they had not the responsibility of the edu- 
cation of those who teach the youth of 
Ireland — that they were brought up in 
model schools, and away from religious 
influence; but that if you gave them the 
responsibility of educating the teachers of 
their flocks they would be answerable both 
for the amount and quality of the instruc- 
tion. If, then, this denominational educa- 
tion were, as he believed it to be, the al- 
most universal wish of 4,500,000 of the 
Irish people—if it were the wish also of a 
large portion of the Protestant clergy who 
had only ceased to clamour for it when the 
Roman Catholics asked for it, it was ex- 
traordinary that they should continue to 
force upon a country a mode of education 
disapproved of by the mass of the inhabi- 
tants. The right hon, Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman) had made one sensible re- 
mark in his speech. He said one of our 
errors in governing Ireland was, that we 
governed it through English prejudices. 
With these words hot on his lips he turned 
round and rated the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland—and for what? For asking you 
to do the same in Ireland as yon did in 
England in dealing with education. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in order to preju- 
dice the claims of the Roman Catholic 
clergy made statements of the most inac- 
curate description. He said— 


“The National system was met, at its founda- 
tion, by hostility both from the Protestant clergy 
and the Roman Catholic priests, who did all in 
their power to destroy it..... The more the 
clergy and the priests declared against the schools 
the more did the children of the laity attend 
them.”—{3 Hansard, exe. 1463.] 


Now, the National system was not met 
with hostility by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The question was referred to 
Rome, and it declared that every Bishop 
might use his diseretion. Archbishop 
Murray and Bishop Doyle both supported 
the system warmly and consistently. The 
opposition to it came from the Protestant 
clergy, who, almost to a man, denounced it. 
The demand for denominational education 
first came from them. No doubt the un- 
fortunate passage in Archbishop Whately’s 
Memoirs, in which he declared that the 
national system was always intended by 
him as an engine of conversion ; no doubt 
the language of Archdeacon Stopford, Dean 
Kennedy, and of the Rev. Mr. Trench, de- 
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claring that, by means of the National sys- 
tem, the principles of the Reformation may 
be effectually instilled — no doubt all this 
has aroused the vigilance of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and they have refused to 
allow their children to be educated by Pro- 
testant schoolmasters and by means of Pro- 
testant teaching ? Were they to be blamed 
for that? They have in some particular 
instances opposed certain schools, but they 
were everywhere endeavouring to promote 
the education of their flocks. Out of 6,000 
schools as the Home Secretary stated most 
fairly, 4,000 have Roman Catholic clergy- 
men as managers or patrons. Then as to 
the Colleges the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) was equally inaccurate. He 
says — ‘*It was the Catholic laity who 
asked for the Queen’s College.’’ But acade- 
mical education was asked for by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops as well as by the laity. 
What was given was not what was asked 
for, inasmuch as Mr. Wyse’s scheme com- 
prised not merely provincial Colleges but 
a Catholic University in Dublin, and the 
opening of Trinity College, both as re- 
gards Fellowships and government. It was 
not the case as stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman that Archbishop Cullen was 
sent from Rome expressly to destroy these 
Colleges. At the Synod of Thurles Arch- 
bishop Murray himself moved the adoption 
of the Pastoral which condemned them. 
He did not move that condemnation until 
a deputation of Roman Catholic Prelates 
had waited on the Lord Lieutenant, and 
had requested that certain modifications 
in the rules of the Colleges should be 
granted, and the request had been re- 
fused. It was not true that the con- 
demnation of the Colleges was obtained 
by only one vote at the Synod of Thurles. 
They were condemned unanimously. The 
point which was decided by one vote 
was whether priests were to be forbid- 
den, under pain of ecclesiastical censure, 
from taking ‘any part in these Colleges. 
It was not true that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy had refused the sacrament to 
those who attended these Colleges, or that 
they had excommunicated the Catholic 
students, as was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman). Many 
of the students and professors were com- 
municants. The Roman Catholic hier- 
archy confined themselves to expressing 
their condemnation, as pastors of the 
Chureh, of the principles on which these 
institutions were founded. There were 


many more inaccuracies to which it was | 
not necessary to refer; but it did seem 
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strange that a Gentleman who had so com- 
plained of English prejudice, should have 
thus given such a signal instance of it, and 
should in a debate so conciliatory have 
added a fresh and just cause for resent- 
ment by a series of misrepresentations, 
which could have arisen from carelessness 
alone. Now, what were the Roman Ca- 
tholic demands as regards primary educa- 
tion? In cases where the localities were 
too poor for denominational schools, and 
where the population was mixed, they asked 
to return to the old rule, and to have the 
children of a different faith excluded during 
religious instruction. But in districts where 
the schools were de facto denominational, 
they asked permission to have religious 
teaching introduced during the course of 
ordinary instruction ; they asked that Ca- 
tholic books may be employed in these 
schools, and those Catholic symbols which 
illustrate religious teaching. There were 
in Ireland 2,454 schools, with 373,756 
children—all Catholics—not one Protest- 
ant. There were 2,485 schools in which 
were 321,000 Catholics, and only 24,000 
Protestants. Surely in the first mentioned 
case, at least, the Roman Catholic patrons 
and managers might well be allowed to 
teach their own religion when and how 
they pleased. So much for primary educa- 
tion. They next asked that the schools 
in which the teachers of Catholic youth 
are taught should be denominational. They 
asked next, as regards academical educa- 
tion that you should do for Irish Roman 
Catholics what had been done for Roman 
Catholics at Sydney, at Melbourne, and in 
Canada. In every one of these demands 
they asked for nothing more than Pro- 
testant Prussia had done for the content- 
ment of her Catholic subjects—and con- 
tentment had been the result. Then let 
them turn to the Church Establishment. 
What was the complaint there ? The com- 
plaints of those opposed to the Establish- 
ment were these :—That religious endow- 
ments, originally intended for the use of 
the whole community, were now applied 
exclusively to the use of a small section of 
it; that the masses deprived of these emo- 
luments were the poorest, while the mino- 
rity in the enjoyment of them was the 
richest portion of the population ; that the 
Bishops of this minority were Peers of 
Parliament performing legislative and even 
executive functions, whereas the Bishops 
of the majority were not allowed even to 
take the title of their sees. They said 
they looked on this as a great evil and in- 
justice ; as pains and penalties imposed on 
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account of their religion, as a badge of in the newspapers there were one or two 
conquest and ascendancy, as keeping up a arguments received with great applause. 
constant sore and irritation in Ireland; and The first was that St. Patrick was a Pro- 
they asked you to place yourselves in the testant. Another argument much applauded 
same position, and to reflect dispassionately was this:—that ‘Though to Cesar we 
if England, or Scotland, or the Colonies should render the things which were 
would tolerate a similar state of things. Cwsar’s, we should take care how we 
In reply to all this they are offered a fresh dealt with these emoluments which were 
distribution of the emoluments, but that God’s ’’—the speaker being evidently ob- 
they shall be confined to the same recipi- livious that 25 per cent of these emolu- 
ents ; and one of the pamphlets on this sub- ments of God’s were very comfortably in his 
ject by an eminent divine, proposed in | own and other landlords’ pockets. A third 
order infallibly to secure general content- argument, which was received with accla- 
ment that they should increase the number mation, was that the Church was a Mis- 
of archdeacons. Here was another ex-|sionary Church. He (Mr. Gregory) only 
ample of the influence of the principles of | alluded to these arguments to show how 
Bumble. He (Mr. Gregory) did not hesi- | such a question as this was treated— 

tate to say that his own wish would be to! —“ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
follow the example of the two best governed Tempus eget.” 

countries in Europe—France and Prussia. | The meeting itself, and the strength of 
He would wish to build up rather than to | Protestant and Presbyterian feeling on the 
destroy ; he would wish to see every reli- | subject, was the real argument. He could 
gion in Ireland placed on precisely the | not deny that this was a formidable meet- 
same footing as regards the State, and all | ing—formidable from the station, wealth, 
impartially assisted. Had that been done | character and influence of those who at- 
sixty-eight years ago, much, if not all the | tended it, and of those who, though they 
misery and hatreds of Ireland would have | held aloof, yet sympathized in its main ob- 
been spared them, for he believed in his| ject. As he (Mr. Gregory) said before 
heart that religion was at the bottom of | there would be real danger to the safety 
the whole of the disorganization of that | and stability of the Empire if by a rash and 
country. If at the time of the Union the | ill-considered dealing with the Church Es- 
Roman Catholic, and the Protestant, and | tablishment they should add to Roman Ca- 
the Presbyterian, had been placed on pre-|tholic disaffection the deep and enduring 
cisely the same foundation, they would | resentment of both Protestant and Presby- 
have been spared the conflict of Ca-jterian. If there be added to the dissatis- 
tholic Emancipation, the Tithe War, the | faction of the masses the dissatisfaction of 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and the present | the upper and wealthier and more highly 
agitation against the Establishment. En-| educated classes—without whose co-oper- 
dowment for all would have been his wish, | ation no revolution has been successful— 
and supremacy for none. Still he could | they might rest assured that it would then 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the days | be well for England to look about her. For 
of fresh endowments were past, and there- | that reason he (Mr. Gregory) hailed with 
fore it was needless to advocate what any | pleasure the late speech of the hon. Mem- 
one who knew the feelings of the age must | ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright). It was 
be aware was impracticable. Let them, | the speech of a man who felt that in deal- 
however, for a moment consider the posi-|ing with mens’ feelings and pride and 
tion of the Statesman who should take in | affections and prejudices there must be an 
hand the settlement of this great question. | appeal to something more than mere ab- 
He (Mr. Gregory) never yet heard anyone | stract principles—and that the settlement 
assert that the complete sweeping away of | of such a great question as this must be a 
the Church would satisfy Roman Catholic | compromise. It would not do as a matter of 
disaffection. He never heard anyone deny | policy—it would not be the act of a States- 
that such a step would excite a deep and| man to sweep away at once endowments 
durable resentment among Protestants and | which have been enjoyed and relied on for 
Presbyterians, because with the Establish- | many years—on the strength of which men 
ment would fall also the Regium Donum. | had purchased and settled—and then to tell 
He had before referred to the great Church | the Irish people, because the Maynooth 
Defence Meeting in Dublin. There were Grant was at end, and the Protestant Es- 
some good speeches made there and some | tablishment overthrown, and the Regium 
very bad ones. Judging from the reports, Donwm swept away, that the great era of 
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the Millennium and of perfect peace had at 
length arrived. In the well known novel 
of Alton Locke, a shrewd, sarcastic old 
Scotchman, Sandie Mackay by name, 
speaking of the levelling projects of certain 
philanthropists of his day, said—‘ It was 
verra like uniting o’ men by first pulling 
off their claes, and telling them—‘ There ! 
ye are all brithers noo on the one broad 
fundamental principle of want of breeks. ’ ” 
[ Laughter. ] Now this great question cannot 
be settled on the fundamental principle of 
want of breeks. It must be settled, and 
would no doubt be settled when the new 
Parliament meets. If it were the will of the 
new Parliament to capitalize the revenues 
of the Irish Church and to dissociate it 
from the State; if along with the Irish 
Chureh the Grant to Maynooth and the 
Regium Donum were also to go, surely 
it would be a prudent course to concili- 
ate the three parties so affected. Give 
to the Presbyterians a round sum which 
may be an equivalent to the annual sum 
now paid them by the State. Give to the 
Church of England a round sum also to 
enable them to set their house in order. 
Give to the Catholics a round sum to help 
them in the education of their priesthood, 
in the establishment of their University, 
and for the support of their diocesan schools. 
He would also be disposed to make a stipu- 
lation that a portion of this sum should be 
employed in providing a glebe and some 
acres of land for every rural parish priest. 
That was the proposal made by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), in a 
letter written to Sir John Gray in 1852, It 
was a proposal he himself (Mr. Gregory) had 
always favourably entertained, emanating 
as it originally did, from Mr. O’Connell. 
Although the Roman Catholic hierarchy had 
condemned an endowment from the State, 
this proposal had never been condemned. 
The cost of carrying it out would not be 
more than the price of two iron-clad frigates, 
and such a measure would confer more se- 
curity than a fleet of iron-clads. But in 
all this one thing was indispensable— 
namely, to give what they meant to give 
once for all, without stipulation or reserva- 
tion. All pledges and stipulations would 
be peremptorily refused by the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy. They knew that by, in any 
way, involving themselves as stipendiaries 
they could not fail to lose their influence 
with their flocks, and he had already shown 
how unwise it would be to diminish that 
influence. He thought it would be wise 
and prudent on the part of Irish Protest- 
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ants to consider well whether now was not 
the best time for a compromise. He, of 
course, could not object to meetings in de- 
fence of the Church ; but he strongly de- 
precated the very violent and denunciatory 
language applied to Roman Catholics at 
these meetings. Surely that was not the 
right mode of defence. It only still more 
exasperated the adversaries of the Church 
and rendered a settlement still more diffi- 
cult. At a late meeting at Limerick, the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson said— 

“The Established Church was to be given up 
in order to gratify the upholders of a system con- 
demned and doomed by the predictions of the pro- 
phets and the grand visions of the Apocalypse.” 
He thought hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
do well not to reject the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, because— 
judging from the experience of last year— 
the time might come when the Protestants 
of Ireland might find the hand of that Gen- 
tleman lighter upon them than the hand of 
the right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. 
He would also express a hope that, if some 
compromise were being negotiated on this 
question, that it would not be resisted by 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway on 
his side of the House, and especially by the 
Scotch Members. Surely if they gained 
the disestablishment of the Established 
Chureh of Ireland, they would have gained 
enormously, as regards the principle for 
which they had always been contending. 
It must be a matter of comparative indif- 
ference to them whether a few thousands, 
more or less, were given to the different 
denominations in Ireland, if such a ques- 
tion as this could be amicably set at rest 
once and for ever. As regarded his own 
Church, no doubt there were seasons of 
difficulty before it; but there would be 
time to take measures, for no one had ven- 
tured to propose to interfere with existing 
interests. Calls, no doubt, would have to 
be made on the liberality of their co- 
religionists, but if they loved their Church 
as they claimed to love it, these calls 
would not be unheeded. Let them bear 
in mind what the Irish Roman Catholics, 
the poorest portion of the community, had 
contributed since the beginning of this 
century for religious and educational edi- 
fices—no less a sum than £5,500,000, and 
at the same time they have maintained 
their clergy. Even if this heavy blow 
were inflicted on the Established Church, 
it would not be without some good result. 
He was going to say what might be con- 
sidered offensive, but the authority he 
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would quote would be his absolution. He 
believed that in no part of civilized Europe 
was there less cordial co-operation between 
the clergy and laity than existed between 
the clergy and laity of the Established 
Church in Ireland. This was a serious 
thing to say, but his authority was not a 
layman’s, but of an eminent Protestant 
divine. At a meeting held in Dublin in 
May, 1866, of the Spiritual Aid Society— 
formerly the Additional Curates’ Fund 
Society—the Rev. W. C. Plunkett read a 
letter from the Dean of Cork, of which 
this was an extract— 

“The Society is the beginning of that great 
work which lies before the Irish Church in this 
generation—the provision by the laity of spiritual 
ministrations themselves. ‘To this we must come 
ere long. For this the Irish lay Churchman is 
less prepared, less informed of his duty, less 
willing to do it, than the layman of any other 
Chureh or religious denomination in the world.” 
This taunt with respect to the laity was 
taken up by a fox-hunting baronet, who— 
on the occasion of a charitable sermon 
for the Additional Curates’ Fund—being 
asked, as he held the plate for contri- 
butions, what was the object of them, re- 
plied, ‘‘ It is to enable the parson to have 
two horses out instead of one, in a country 
where there are no foxes.” If the laity 
had henceforth to take a part in the 
maintenance and selection of their clergy, 
there must spring up cordial and harmo- 
nious action between them, and as the 
Protestant laity wished to live at peace 
with their Catholic neighbours, they would 
discountenance those clerical firebrands, 
whose idea of preaching a gospel of peace 
and good-will, was to drive the people 
around them into madness by vilifying all 
they held dear and sacred in religion. This 
was his reply to those who had been argu- 
ing that a change in the Establishment 
would introduce a new and fanatical class 
of Protestant clergymen into Ireland. 
Now he would pass on to another act 
which his ideal Irish Parliament would 
instantly perform. No one could believe 
that it would allow one Session to elapse 
without obliterating from the statute book 
one of the most wantonly insulting, need- 
less, and inoperative Acts which has been 
placed on it during this century—he re- 
ferred to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy had told them 
in the most positive language that, by as- 
suming territorial distinctions they arro- 
gated to themselves no temporal jurisdic- 
tion, that they were actuated by no dis- 
respect towards the Sovereign, that a 
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territorial title they had always borne, that 
such a distinction was necessary for the 
proper execution of a variety of functions, 
and that they and their flocks looked on 
this Act of Parliament as an Act tyran- 
nical, insulting, and unjust, and as such 
swelling the stream of Irish irritation 
against England. To this you replied, 
‘We will endeavour to remedy any legal 
inconvenience, but we will retain the in- 
sult ’"—another instance of the influence 
of Bumble. Then, again, could anyone 
believe that the Irish Parliament which he 
had sketched, would not instantly vote 
an Address to Her Majesty, praying her 
to establish cordial diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See, unchecked by any re- 
servations. If there was one thing which 
had always struck him (Mr. Gregory) as 
more pitiful than another, it was the atti- 
tude assumed by England towards the 
Pope. We were extremely friendly to him; 
he was most friendly to us; we had an 
unaccredited Envoy at his Court; we re- 
ceived letters from this Envoy, but we did 
not dare to publish them. This was a 
kind of hole-and-corner backstairs work, 
utterly contemptible and unworthy of such 
a country as this. He was convinced there 
never could be a thorough and complete 
understanding about the various religious 
questions affecting a large body of British 
subjects until this pitiful position was 
abandoned—that the Protestant religion 
of England was in jeopardy the moment 
a Papal Envoy set foot on Dover pier. 
There was one more matter to which he 
desired to refer, in speaking of the mea- 
sure which he considered necessary for 
Ireland, and in doing so he hoped not 
to find himself in antagonism to the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone). That Gentleman had 
deprecated attempting to deal with Ireland 
by administering ‘‘ small doses” of public 
money. If that was to be the only mode 
of'dealing with Ireland, he cordially agreed 
with the right hon, Gentleman ; but if by 
that he meant that there should be no en- 
deavour to promote the material prosperity 
of the country, and that Ireland should be 
left entirely to private enterprize, he alto- 
gether disagreed with him. They should 
bear in mind that, in comparison with 
Scotland and England, Ireland was a poor 
and backward country. That she was poor 
and backward was partly caused by the 
absence of mineral wealth, partly by the 
insecurity, the result of religious animosity, 
and partly by the former jealousy of Eng- 
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land, which had crushed the germs of many 
Irish manufactures. These things had, 
no doubt, passed away, but the evil effects 
remained, and poverty and depression were 
the result. The Irish alleged that it was 
impossible for them to avail themselves of 
the resources of private enterprize as they 


did in England and Scotland; that it ) 


would be like calling on a fourth-form boy 
at Eton or Harrow to do the work of a 
sixth-form boy ;—that it was like a huge 
man in the street dragging a small child 
after him, and expecting him to go the 
same pace as himself. They therefore 
demand assistance to promote the indus- 
trial resources of their country. He 
would take one or two instances. The 
purchase of Irish railroads by the State 
would be one which would procure the ad- 
vantages of cheap travelling and increased 
accommodation, He feared the Govern- 
ment proposal would be more favourable to 
shareholders than to the public. The 
drainage of the Shannon and its tributa- 
ries was another measure. That was 
clearly an Imperial measure, and was so 
treated and acknowledged by the late Irish 
Chief Secretary ; yet here, year after year, 
memorials and protests were showered in 
upon the Government, showing the incal- 
culable damage done to land and climate 
by the overflowings of a river which 
washed ten counties, and yet nothing was 
done because the lands of some proprietors 
might be benefited, and because the amount 
of that benefit would not re-pay the outlay. 
Did they think an Irish Parliament would 
leave such a scandal as this unremedied 
for a single Session? Again, in dealing 
with the institutions of Dublin—scientific 
and artistic—he would advocate the great- 
est liberality. It was wise and politic to 
attract to the metropolis of Ireland the 
literary, artistic, and scientific talent of 
the country. It was wise and politic that 
from this national centre should emanate 
institations te awaken artistic taste and 
evoke the scientific aptitude of the Irish 
people. Other instances he could give, 
but he hoped neither the present nor the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
differ with him as to these, and consider 
assistance to such undertakings as mere 
useless doles of public money. He (Mr. 
Gregory) had now concluded his sug- 
gestions without any expectation that they 
would be adopted, either wholly or in part, 
by the present Parliament. He believed 
the new Parliament would take a broader 
view of the state of Ireland than the pre- 
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sent one, and would endeavour to deal with 
it not by mere doses of infinitesimal mea- 
sures reluctantly extorted and thanklessly 
received, Hitherto they had far too much 
resembled their Saxon forefather Athel- 
stane the Unready. ‘Too late! too 
late !’’ had been the reply from Ireland to 
almost every proposal. That which would 
have been gladly received a few years be- 
fore as a settlement was now refused, from 
the increase of irritation, caused by dis- 
appointed hopes and unnecessary delays. 
It would be far better to do nothing this 
Session than to nibble at these questions. 
Let them discuss them all, make up their 
minds, and let the future constituencies see 
what they will be called upon to sanction or 
refuse. Let the Government of the day be 
what it may—Whig or Tory—let it lay 
before the House a full plan of dealing with 
these measures. That would be a thorough 
and complete message of peace to Ireland, 
and rely on it it would be thankfully re- 
ceived if the people of Ireland saw there 
was in it something more than hustings 
promises and appeals. He knew it would 
be sanguine to foretell that any measures 
could be passed which would enable Her 
Majesty in 1870 to congratulate her Par- 
liament that the storms which had so long 
lowered over Ireland had passed away, and 
that the winter of her discontent had been 
made glorious summer. The suspicions 
and passions of centuries were not so easily 
abated; but he did believe that if they took 
these measures to heart, and dealt with 
them in the spirit with which other coun- 
tries had dealt with them, that they would 
then be really giving effect to that prayer 
which they put up every Seventh Day for 
the unity, peace, and concord of the realm ; 
but that if they could not bring themselves 
to this—if old inveterate prejudices were 
still too strong—then that prayer was but a 
mockery, a string of words—words only of 
the lip, mere sounds without significance 
or meaning. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he thought it 
right, before criticizing the policy of the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary with regard 
to the future, to acknowledge what he had 
done in the past. He must pay the humble 
tribute of his admiration to the noble Lord 
who, by his energy and sagacity, had been 
enabled to put down a conspiracy which 
endangered both lifeand property. Thenoble 
Lord also deserved gratitude for the great 
humanity and discretion with which he had 
applied in Ireland the extraordinary powers 
with which he had been invested by Par- 
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liament. He (Mr. Conolly) must say that 
the way in which this debate had been 
handled had filled him—for the first time 
since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House—with large hopes that, though 
not perhaps at this moment—not, perhaps, 
as the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) said, on a very immediate 
occasion, yet before long—the British Par- 
liament, having really and anxiously turned 
their attention to the affairs of Ireland, 
would keep the question steadily and zea- 
lously in view until they arrived at a solu- 
tion worthy of the subject, and one which 
would insure harmony and union among all 
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the ex-Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Lawson); and it was a happy thing for 
Ireland that that Bill would never again 
be laid on the table, but would be rele. 
gated to the oblivion which it deserved. 
He was bound to say the policy recom- 
mended by the noble Lord was nearly as 
bad as that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Louth. The noble Lord 
must therefore make up his mind to the 
same amount of opposition which last 
year prevented the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill being read a second time, 
The settlement of the land question occu- 
pied the first place in the hopes and aspira- 





classes in that country. He took heart 
from the manner in which they had been 
addressed by some of the most eminent 
Members of the House—by the right hon. 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), by the hon. 


tions of the people of Ireland. But, when 
the right hon. Gentleman talked of elimi- 
nating the landlord from the consideration 
of this question, that was precisely the 
objection to the Bill both of the right hon. 





Member for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), 
and particularly by the right hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue). Not 
only had they bestowed great care and at- 
tention on the subject, but a great many | 
of the extreme views which were expressed 

on previous occasions, not very long ago, 

seem to have been toned down by a calmer 

and wiser consideration of the requirements | 
of the country. It was matter for hope 
that the crotchets of many of those who 
might be considered foremost in their ranks 
had been demolished. He alluded more 
particularly to the scheme propounded by 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), whom all acknowledged to be a 
great ornament to the House, although his 
scheme on this subject certainly seemed by 
no means sound, That scheme had been 
exposed with considerable severity by 
friends as well as foes, and he thought 
he might now say it had vanished, leaving 
‘not a wrack behind.’’ He was also en- 
couraged to hope by the attitude assumed 
with regard to the land question by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 








Louth, who was at one time foremost in 
the van of what was called the tenant- | 
right movement, but now appeared to have | 


Gentleman and the noble Lord. What 
was it but eliminating the landlord to lend 
the money of the State to tenants at will 
on the security of the land without the 
landlord’s consent? What was it but 
eliminating the landlord to propose that 
money should be lent to tenants for the 
purpose of making alterations, whether in 
the way of improvements or otherwise, on 
the proprietor’s land without his consent ? 
What tenants really looked to was security 
—first, that they would not be unreasonably 
dispossessed, and secondly, that their rents 
would not be unreasonably raised—that 
improvement by the tenant would not be 
immediately followed by increased rent. 
There was a vast deal that required regu- 
lation with reference to the Jand in Ireland. 
It was no part of the business of country 
gentlemen to devise measures to extricate 
Ministers of the Crown from the difficulties 
of their position. Their business, if they 
sat on the Opposition Benches, appeared to 
be, according to the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maguire) to make the question to be 
settled as difficult as possible, and, if they 
sat upon the Ministerial Benches, to keep 
the Government in their places. Behind 
the question of land there lay the far 
He 





very much modified his opinions. The | greater question of the Irish Church. 
right hon. Gentleman was no longer anx-| must say that the present debate on the 
ious to eliminate the landlord in the dis- Chureh promised to be not unproductive of 
cussion of the land question. Dark indeed good. The hon. Member for Birmingham, 
must have been the prospects of Ireland | in his most admirable speech, expressed 
when it was proposed to deal with the | his opinion that this question must be dis- 
land by eliminating the landlords. But | cussed with patience, consideration, and in 
such had been the character of that Bill | a just and generous spirit. The hon. Mem- 
which he had offered to the House, and| ber said such questions might be thirty 
which was defended with great talent andin- | times discussed before a practical issue 


genuity, but with multitudinous fallucies, by | could be expected. The debating power 
Mr, Conolly 
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of the House had been exercised upon the 
Reform Bill, and he (Mr. Conolly) hoped 
the same patience would be bestowed upon 
the Irish Church. He trusted the question 
would be taken up in a practical spirit, 
because that was absolutely necessary ; 
but he also hoped it would be considered 
with wisdom, calmness, and above all 
things in the spirit of justice. For himself 
and the strongly Protestant constituency 
which he represented, he should not object 
to any scheme that might result from a 
wise, calm, and just consideration of the 
subject. It was in vain to deny that the 
question of the Irish Church was at the 
bottom of the present difficulty ; but no 
one had at the present time propounded 
an adequate remedy. An ex-Minister of 
the Crown, who had devoted years of 
study to the subject, had published a 
pamphlet which he must say offered a 
very inadequate solution of the question, 
and other plans which had been proposed 
had been characterized by immaturity 
rather than by wisdom and statesman- 
ship. He trusted that the House would 
enter upon this subject with great calm- 
ness, deliberation, and patience; that 
they would not force on a hasty conclu- 
sion ; above all, that there would not be 
a sweeping measure, but let justice be 
done ruat ceelum. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Calne—who was sound enough on 
many questions—though he was not equal 
to the Reform question, was totally mis- 
taken on this question of the Irish Church. 
In his (Mr. Conolly’s) opinion there could 
be nothing more vulgar, less considerate, 
or less statesmanlike, than to apply a 
sweeping measure to an institution of 
such historical antecedents and so deeply 
rooted socially as the Irish Church. It 
was impossible to over-rate the evil of 
dealing with this question in a hasty and 
precipitate manner. 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE said, he 
must apologize to the House for venturing 
to offer a few remarks upon so arduous a 
subject as the state of Ireland. He had 
heard some hon. Members on the other 
side of the House advocate the policy of 
** Jetting well alone.’’ Now, he was anxi- 
ous to state his conviction that the cireum- 
stances of that country not only required 
remedial legislation, but legislation of a 
broader and more decisive character than 
had hitherto been proposed. The House 
knew that the Habeas Corpus Act was 
now suspended for the third year, and what 
prospect was there that matters would be 
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improved by the end of another year? 
Fenianism had for a time subsided; but 
there had been lulls before, and it had 
afterwards broken out afresh. Besides 
Fenianism, there was that great discontent 
which both the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland admitted to 
exist. He should not fall into the error of 
confounding Fenianism and the discontent 
in question, but there must be some con- 
nection between the two; for he could not 
understand how Fenianism could prosper 
as it had done, and how it could have crept 
into places where it might be least ex- 
pected, if it had not found the soil of Ire- 
land congenial to its growth. He could 
not join in the opinion of those who re- 
garded Fenianism as nothing but a wild, 
extraneous movement, got up solely by the 
disbanded soldiers of America, because it 
was shown that it met in Ireland with 
a general though subdued and concealed 
sympathy. He agreed with the right hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) that Fe- 
nianism was not the most dangerous thing 
with which they had to deal. That was 
the subdued and smouldering discontent 
that so largely existed. If they got rid 
of Fenianism, there would still be the dis- 
content; but if they got rid of the dis- 
content they would cut away the roots of 
Fenianism. So long, however, as that 
discontent existed it was almost useless to 
bring forward statistics, as the noble Lord 
had done, to show the prosperity of Ire- 
land, because it was an axiom in politics 
that contentment must precede prosperity. 
The only thing for Parliament to do was 
to make up its mind as to the causes of 
Irish discontent, and then do its best to 
remove them. Some hon. Members re- 
ferred to emigration as the source of hope 
for Ireland. No doubt emigration had in 
some respects been beneficial. It had re- 
lieved the land of its surplus population, 
and had partially raised the rate of wages. 
But could any hon. Member look upon the 
great and enormous emigration of hundreds 
of thousands of the population of Ireland— 
100,000 in one year—and consider it as a 
healthy symptom? An hon. Member, the 
other night—he believed it was the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, Sir Frederick 
William Heygate—said the House must 
remember that there had been emigration 
from England also, but there was abso- 
lutely no comparison between the two 
things. He had been looking back at the 
statistical tables for 1864, and he found that 
the emigration from Ireland, with a popu- 
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emigration from England, with a population 
of 20,000,000. Was it true that emigra- 
tion had rendered the people of Ireland 
one bit more happy and contented? He 
feared it had not done so. He even doubted 
whether it had improved the condition of 
the labouring population. In 1849 the 
acreage devoted to the cultivation of the 
potato was 718,000, whereas in 1866 they 
amounted to upwards of 1,000,000, which 
clearly showed that the great evil of de- 
pendence upon one single crop had been 
left untouched by emigration. The truth 
was, that the causes of Irish discontent lay 
too deep to be reached by any good to be 
derived from emigration. That discontent 
resulted from what he must call the illi- 
beral policy we had pursued towards the 
Irish people in general as regarded the land 
laws, and to the Roman Catholics in par- 
ticular as regarded the ecclesiastical laws. 
From inquiries he had made in Ireland, he 
found that the tenant-farmers were invari- 
ably deeply sensible of the inadequacy of 
the present law of landlord and tenant as 
regarded compensation for improvements. 
The House ought not to be diverted from 
the full consideration of this matter by the 
fact that the law was the same in Ireland 
as in England, for the inequity of that 
Jaw was in England over-ridden by general 
custom. Asarule, its operation was com- 
pletely nullified by the practice of the 
landlords executing their own improve- 
ments. In Ireland it was otherwise. There 
it was the tenant, and not the landlord, 
who made the improvements ; and it was 
but just that if he invested his money in 
improving the land he held he ought to 
have some security that he will reap some 
advantage from his expenditure. The 
existing state of things in Ireland had been 
admitted to be unjust for a long time, but, 
notwithstanding the general concurrence of 
opinion upon this point, nothing had been 
done towards improving the tenant’s con- 
dition. The great delay that had occurred 
in rendering common justice to the Irish 
tenants had brought them to such a condi- 
tion that they would not be satisfied with 
any moderate measures; and had led to 
those schemes, of which so much had been 
heard lately, for creating a peasant pro- 
prietary—schemes which were of at least 
a desperate character, and as to which it 
was so doubtful whether the effect would 
be good or evil, that he did not see that 
we should be justified in making so rash an 
experiment as to give them a trial. He 
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thought the Government were entitled to 
much credit for the intention which they 
had expressed to re-introduce their Com- 
pensation Bill of last Session, although he 
was afraid that it would not be effectual to 
accomplish all the legislation that was ne- 
cessary on this subject. Would it not be 
extremely desirable to limit and discourage 
that which existed under the name of 
‘* tenant-right,’’ under which a new tenant 
was compelled to pay large indefinite sums 
to the outgoing tenant? The other night 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. T. 
Hughes) argued strongly in favour of re- 
ecognizing tenant-right by law, but all he 
(Mr. W. H. Gladstone) had read upon the 
subject led him to a somewhat different 
conclusion ; and on the whole he believed 
that the disadvantages of the custom pre- 
ponderated over its advantages, and that it 
would be better if the Legislature were, 
instead of recognizing the custom, to re- 
duce it within moderate limits. The best 
course to pursue would be to pass a liberal 
Compensation Bill, giving to the tenant a 
fair amount of compensation for any im- 
provements he might effect, and making 
good to him the loss he would sustain by 
the abolition of tenant-right. Let them 
look at the inequality of that custom. In 
some parts of Ireland the tenant was so 
much at the mercy of his landlord that he 
might be turned out of the cabin he had 
built without a farthing in the way of 
compensation. But in other parts of the 
country the custom of tenant-right was so 
strong, that if the landlord wanted to take 
the property in his own hands he must pay 
a large sum down as compensation to the 
tenant. Any legislation with regard to 
this custom, therefore, should be directed 
to render the operation of it equal all over 
the country. He was aware that legisla- 
tien had hitherto failed to encourage 
tenants to make improvements, but the 
reason of that was not difficult to find. 
The principle hitherto sought to be esta- 
blished was that if the tenant made im- 
provements he should be entitled to recover 
Was it not de- 
sirable to go a step further? The tenants 
of Ireland were not, as a class, of an 
enterprizing character, and, therefore, in 
all future legislation upon the land question 
they should be encouraged to effect im- 
provements by giving them a share in the 
profits arising out of all paying improve- 
ments. Upon the other great branch of 
the question—that of the Irish Chureh— 
he deeply regretted that the Government 
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had not announced a definite policy, feel- 
ing, as he did, that it was of immense 
importance that that House should lose no 
time in declaring itself clearly and dis- 
tinctly in favour of the great principle of 
ecclesiastical equality. It was said that 
if Parliament lent themselves to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Establishment 
they would be dealing a blow at that of 
this country. The cases of the Establish- 
ments were, however, totally distinct. 
They knew from the words of the Prime 
Minister himself that in Ireland the Esta- 
blished Church was an “ alien’? Church, 
whereas in England the Church was in 
harmony with the instincts of the people. 
The Irish Church was a source of weak- 
ness and of discredit to that of this coun- 
try, and he wished that the latter should 
be judged upon its own merits, without 
the [rish Church being tied, like a millstone, 
round its neck. It was impossible for 
Ireland to prosper, unless there were a 
good understanding between the Protestant 
Government of this country and the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland, and how 
could that good understanding be attained 
as long as we persisted in maintaining the 
Church, not of the nation but of the rich, 
who were few and able to take care of 
themselves, while we ignored that of the 
poor who were the many? He could only 
look at the Established Church of Ireland 
as an insult to every Roman Catholic, and 
as a powerful means of keeping up those 
religious dissensions to which that country 
had been so long a prey. On the subject 
of education he thought the proposal of 
the Government had scarcely received 
justice in the course of the debate. He 
congratulated the Government upon that 
proposal, because it showed a real desire 
to make some progress in the question ; 
but whether it was a progress in the right 
direction was another matter. He should 
have been better pleased had the Govern- 
ment seen their way to carry out the 
alternative scheme to which the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary alluded the other 
evening —a comprehensive scheme — for 
the fusion of the educational establishments 
of Ireland into one common University. 
But he had no sympathy with those who 
would refuse all concessions to Roman 
Catholics in this matter. As long as there 
existed a purely denominational University 
at Dublin he thought we should do some- 
thing to aid the genuine efforts of the 
Roman Catholics to establish a University 
of their own. In conclusion, he must 
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state that he should be slow to abandon 
the hope that we might yet effect the re- 
conciliation of Ireland by a series of wise, 
liberal, and equitable measures, and he 
believed that the character of the people 
of the country was rather in our favour 
than against us. He had been among 
them, and the impression left upon his 
mind was that a people more loyal at heart, 
more tractable, and more amenable to good 
government did not exist. And surely 
these were circumstances which might en- 
courage the hope that if Parliament were 
honestly resolved upon effecting a recon- 
ciliation with Ireland, and incorporating it 
with this country, not in name only, but in 
fact, it would find no insuperable obstacles 
in accomplishing that happy end. 

Mr. DE LA POER said, it appeared 
to him that if any Church was established 
by law it ought to be the national Church 
—the Church of the people. Now, the 
Irish Chureh was not the Church of the 
people, and had most singularly failed in 
the object for which it was established. 
Right and justice, the enlightened and 
liberal of -all denominations, demanded its 
disendowment, and it was a disgrace to 
liberal and enlightened England to continue 
to support a Church established by the 
sword and maintained against the wishes 
of the people. The Roman Catholics did 
not seek for domination but for equality. 
The only way to give general satisfaction 
was to place all religious bodies on the 
same footing. 

Mr. BRUEN said, it was satisfac- 
tory to him to have heard the testimony 
borne by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) to the fact 
that, in all the investigations of the land 
question, no well-founded case of injustice 
had ever been brought against an Irish 
Jandlord. The hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill) had made a sharp 
attack on the conduct of the Marquess 
of Conyngham, but it had been clearly 
proved in ‘‘another place”’ by Viscount 
Lifford that the reflections passed on that 
Nobleman were entirely unwarranted. Last 
week, too, the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire) made charges of a similar charac- 
ter against the late Mr. Carden, a Tippe- 
rary landlord ; but the brother of the de- 
ceased gentleman had shown, in a letter 
which had appeared in that morning’s 
papers, that three of the tenants who were 
alleged to have been driven across the At- 
lantie were permanently settled in their old 
farms, while several others, who had occu- 
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pied a few acres of land, had only them- 
selves to blame for refusing the liberal 
terms offered them. He concurred with 
the noble Lord the Member for Tyrone 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) in deprecating 
allusions to past times; for if it was 
right to forbid the commemoration of cer- 
tain events by Irish Protestants, fairness 
required that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should not for their own party purposes 
invoke the speeches of bloody days long 
passed. In considering the state of Ire- 
land it was present legislation they had to 
bear in mind. The House was asked to 
make changes in the law of landlord and 
tenant. When the Bill of the noble Lord 
the Seeretary for Ireland came before the 
House it would be fully diseussed ; but the 
schemes put forward by the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
amounted to fixity of tenure, and would 
lead to all the evils of overcrowding. He 
could not believe that such a change would 
be conducive to contentment. It would not 
benefit the labourers, but would rather have 
the effect of driving them to emigration. 
With regard to the occupiers, would fixity 
of tenure produce prosperity and content- 
ment ? So long as they continued to increase 
and multiply, as they were doing at present, 
he could not believe that there would be a 
less demand for land, and as long as that 
demand continued, the discontent which 
now existed would continue. Fixity of 
tenure really meant fixity of rent, or, in 
other words, debarring the landlord from 
. profiting by the increased value of his pro- 
perty. Admitting that discontent prevailed 
among the labouring population, he did not 
believe it existed among the occupiers of 
land ; for, judging from the assurances of 
those in his own district, they were con- 
tented, and the evidence of his own eyes 
satisfied him that they were prosperons. 
The large amount (£20,000,000) invested 
in savings banks was an indication of 
prosperity, and the magnificent sum con- 
tributed by the Roman Catholics for the 
support of their Church, estimated by the 
Freeman's Journal at £762,000 per an- 
num, was not consistent with the oppres- 
sion and degradation under which they 
were alleged to labour. In his district he 
was happy to say that the landlords had 
made all the improvements which had been 
effected in building and draining. The 
only security which could be given to the 
tenant was the security, therefore, which 
would result from the respect, the friend- 
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ship, and the good offices existing between 
the landlord and tenant—a security which 
he was glad to say existed in his district, 
and which could not be given by means of 
any law. With respect to the question of 
the Established Church, he contended that 
its members could neither be alluded to as 
belonging to an alien Chureh nor to the 
Church of the landlords, If he was an 
alien in Ireland because he was a Protest- 
ant, and an alien in England because he 
was an Irishman, he should feel in a very 
unpleasant position, and would take the 
first opportunity of putting a question to 
the Attorney General to know what his 
rights were, or whether he had any rights, 
and, if not, whether such religious dis- 
abilities should be allowed to continue. 
By the Act of Union the two countries 
were united, and the Established Church 
was made the Church of the nation. To 
discuss any grievance arising or supposed 
to arise from the existence of a so-called 
Church of the minority was, therefore, to 
deal with a question raised on a false issue ; 
for the real principle under discussion was 
that of a voluntary system as opposed to 
that of a State Church. He regarded the 
proposal made by his noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland as an en- 
deavour to meet the wishes of the Roman 
Catholic portion of the population in Ire- 
land in a practical and statesmanlike man- 
ner. He did not believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman), or the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), 
could claim to speak on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic laity in Ireland, If the 
proposition of his noble Friend with regard 
to a University was not pleasing to the 
Roman Catholic laity the case was over. 
They had their mouthpieces in that House, 
and it would be well if those Gentlemen 
would speak out manfully. It should be 
remembered that the University to which 
the Government proposed to give this 
charter was to be auxiliary and not an- 
tagonistic to the other Universities, the 
advantages of which many of his fellow- 
countrymen were unable, from conscien- 
tious scruples, at present to avail them- 
selves. 

Viscount CASTLEROSSE confessed 
to a feeling of disappointment at finding, 
after all the expectations held out by the 
Government on the Irish question, that 
they possessed no policy at all. He could 
not regard the proposal of the noble Lord 
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University, as serious ; because the noble 
Lord must have felt there was not the 
remotest chance of carrying such a propo- 
sition. It was urged in a published 
Statement on the University Question, 
by the Most Rev. Dr. Leahy, Archbishop 
of Cashel, and the Right Rev. Dr. Derry, 
Bishop of Clonfert, addressed to the Catho- 
lie Members of Parliament— 

“That though the State might endow a new 
Catholic University, the weight of reason was in 
favour of endowing the existing Catholic Uni- 
versity.” 

In the same pamphlet also occurred the 
following passage :— 

“We speak of a charter and endowment, be- 
cause one without the other would be of little 
value, and would leave the Catholics of Ireland 
in the position of unjust inequality of which they 
have so much reason to complain. When Trinity 
College, besides its subsidiary Protestant schools, 
has, in round numbers, its 200,000 acres and its 
£100,000 per annum, and when the Queen’s Col- 
leges, besides the £200,000 expended on buildings, 
&e., are subsidized to the amount of £26,000 a 
year, surely the Catholics of Ireland have a right 
to a ehartered and suitably endowed Catholic 
University.” 

Would the noble Lord come down and pro- 
pose an endowment for the Catholic Uni- 
versity? [Several hon. Mempers: So he 
does.| If he did not the Government 
proposal was likely to be rejected. [An 
hon. Memper: But he did.] Did he? 
Then that was the true remedial proposi- 
tion. On the subject of the land, they 
were promised a Commission, but he could 
not see that the question would in any way 
benefit by the inquiry suggested. As an 
Trish landlord he was most anxious for the 
speedy settlement of this question. He 
was desirous to secure for the Irish tenant 
that protection and that security to which 
he was by every principle of justice en- 
titled; but he could not help regarding 
this proposed Commission simply as an ex- 
euse for delay. There had been a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Church, but that Commission had nothing 
to do with the question which the House 
had now to consider. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had declared, by the lips of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that they did 
not consider the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland to be any injustice to 
the people. What the Irish people de- 
manded was the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and that demand did not 
come from one section of the people only, 
but emanated from the whole Catholic laity 
of Ireland without exception. As a proof 


of that fact, he might refer to the following 
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Declaration which had been numerously 
and influentially signed, and at the head of 
which was the venerated name of the Earl 
of Fingall :— 

“ We, the undersigned Irish Catholic laymen, 
deem it our duty to contradict publicly the asser- 
tion that we do not feel aggrieved by the present 
Ecclesiastical Settlement of Ireland. We feel 
with reference to that settlement as our Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland would feel if they were subjected to 
a like injustice. The dignity of the religion and 
of the people of Ireland demands religious equality; 
and we are convinced that, without religious 
equality, there cannot be generated and secured 
that respect for law, and those relations of mutual 
good-will, which constitute the true foundation for 
national prosperity.” 

What they asked was religious equality, 
entire religious equality, and they would 
be content with nothing less. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it clearly appeared 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
realized to themselves the present condi- 
tion of Ireland, nor risen to the level of a 
policy such as was really required to settle 
the Irish difficulty. Of course, in the em- 
barrassing circumstances in which they were 
placed — afraid, as the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had said in 
another place, lest they should alienate 
their supporters, without gaining in any 
way the support of their opponents—they 
were naturally apprehensive of making 
enemies. That might be an excuse for 
the failure of their policy; but it was cer- 
tainly no excuse for enlightened and inde- 
pendent Statesmen and orators in that 
House to treat the question in a spirit 
more likely to exasperate the whole Irish 
people than to conciliate even a section. 
He only hoped that, as the speeches of the 
hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) not 
long since against the working men of 
England had led to household suffrage, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s provoking words 
against the people of Ireland might be the 
means of obtaining that which they had 
been unable to obtain by conciliatory means. 
The right hon. Gentleman deseribed the 
Fenians as invaders of Ireland; but those 
were curious invaders who were received 
with silent recognition and almost with 
open arms by the people. What stronger 
proof could they have of the spirit which 
prevailed among the Irish people than the 
language used by one of the prelates most 
attached to the Union with this country, who 
said that if the Grand Turk landed in Ire- 
land with an army they would fly to wel- 
come him? The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to recommend the extension to 
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Ireland of the Assessed Taxes. He (Mr. 
Synan) had been astonished to hear the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for India assert that Ireland benefited at 
the expense of England, and was not taxed 
in her full proportion. The right hon. 
Baronet was Chairman of the Committee 
on Irish Taxation, and the Report of that 
Committee, signed by the right hon. 
Baronet, stated that the property of Ire- 
land compared with that of England was 
as one to two, whilst its taxation was as 
two to one. How, then, could it be said 
that Ireland did not pay her full proportion 
of taxation? But the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that Ireland had no 
grievance but that of dangerous friends. 
He knew no friend more dangerous than 
one who rose in his place and used the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and he knew no greater danger that could 
oceur than the destruction of the confidence 
which Ireland might be disposed to place 
in the justice and generosity of the policy 
to be pursued towards her by England. 
The speech of the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary consisted of two parts wholly in- 
consistent with each other—first, he argued 
that Ireland was advancing so happily in 
industrial progress that no legislative reme- 
dies were necessary, and then he proceeded 
to declare a policy for the treatment of 
Ireland’s difficulties—a policy which, how- 
ever, might be described as ‘* the way not 
to do it.”” It was a policy of negation ut- 
terly unworthy of the Government or of 
that House. The argument of the noble 
Lord to show that Ireland was prosperous 
embraced six points—agricultural statis- 
ties, increase of rental, increase of wages, 
increase of the deposits in joint-stock 
banks, increase of exports and imports, 
and increase of the consumption of whisky. 
Though the noble Lord’s statistics might 
be, to a certain extent, correct, the argu- 
ments he founded on them were very falla- 
cious. As to agricultural statistics, the 
noble Lord compared 1841 with 1851, and 
1851 with 1861; but he ought to have in- 
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144,666 acres; in green crops, 32,115 
acres ; and in live stock, 382,053 head, 
In 1863, the decrease in cereals was 
122,437 acres; in green crops, 2,317 
acres; in live stock, 85,439 head. In 
1864, the decrease in cereals was 72,450 
acres; in flax, 50,159 acres; whilst in live 
stock there was a small increase. In 
1865, the decrease in cereals was 40,211 
acres; in green crops, 222,122 acres; 
in horses, 12,708 head. In 1866 there 
was a decrease in cereals of 69,307 acres, 
in flax of 10,402 acres, in green crops of 
67,866 acres, and in live stock of 320,611 
head. The only increase was in sheep, 
and every Irish farmer knew they had 
become such a drug in Ireland that the 
sheep graziers were completely bankrupt. 
The average produce of wheat had de- 
creased by one-seventh, being only four 
barrels of twenty stone per acre. It was 
therefore impossible to prove the prosperity 
of Ireland if the argument rested upon 
agricultural statistics. As to the argument 
founded on the increase of rental, that was 
utterly fallacious. He admitted that the 
rental of land had been quadrupled, quin- 
tupled, and in some instances raised even 
tenfold. But why was this? The rental 
had increased by reason of the tenants’ 
improvements. He asked those who spoke 
of confiscation, if that was not a strong 
and invincible argument to show the neces- 
sity of fixity of tenure? A pamphlet had 
lately been published by Mr. Mareus 
Keane, a landed proprietor in Clare, and 
agent for very extensive property in that 
county—much of it held by absentee land- 
lords. This gentleman—than whom there 
could not be a more intelligent or better- 
informed witness—stated that the rentals 
were steadily following the improvements 
of the tenants, and in some counties they 
had increased even more than tenfold. 
Could there be anything more conclusive 
than this as establishing the necessity of a 
measure to define and regulate the relations 
between landlord and tenant? If such a 
state of things existed in England, would 
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ment of the office for that purpose in 1852. 
Before that year they were not worth the 
paper on which they were printed. It was 
quite enough for any useful purpose to 
begin with 1861 ; and he would now exa- 
mine whether Ireland had been advancing 
in prosperity since that date. In 1862, 
he found that the decrease in cereals was 
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laws and customs of England upon Ireland, 
a country totally different. The next 
argument used by the noble Lord was the 
increase of wages. He admitted that that 
would be evidence of industrial progress, 
if it were not distinctly traceable to another 
cause. Wages in Ireland had risen in 
consequence of the decrease of population 
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caused by emigration. They had risen, 
not because the demand for labour had 
increased, but because the supply had de- 
creased. Bring back the 2,000,000 of 
persons who had emigrated within a recent 
period, and the condition of the labourer 
would be as miserable now as it was in 
1825. If the wages of labourers in Ire- 
land were increased to the average of the 
wages in England, their payment would 
absorb the whole means of the country. 
The next evidence of Ireland’s prosperity, 
according to the noble Lord, was to be 
found in the deposits in joint-stock banks. 
Admitting that there had been an increase 
since 1864 he (Mr. Synan) thought that 
the absorption of funds from the purposes 
of agriculture into the coffers of banks a 
very bad sign of agricultural prosperity, 
and one which showed the necessity for 
legislation. The result of the present 
system of land tenure was to cause men 
making money on farms to deposit their 
savings in joint-stock banks, instead of in 
making improvements on the land. Ano- 
ther argument used by the noble Lord in 
support of his theory that Ireland was 
prosperous, was that the imports and 
exports of Dublin had increased of late 
years. But what was the character of 
these exports and imports, and how did 
these changes affect the trade of other 
parts and the condition of the country 
generally? No explanation had been 
given on these points. The noble Lord 
did not mention the fact that the emigra- 
tion from the province of Ulster in 1866 
exceeded that of 1865 by no less than 
6,000. With regard to the figures quoted 
by the noble Lord as to the consumption 
of whisky, he (Mr. Synan) denied that 
the increase in that consumption was an 
evidence of increased national prosperity. 
But accurate tables showed that there had 
not been an increase, and on moral grounds 
he rejoiced at the fact. Not only had 
there been a decrease in the consumption, 
but the manufacture had been diminished 
by one-half. In 1846 there were fifty-four 
distilleries at work, and 7,952,076 gallons 
were consumed ; in 1864 there were only 
twenty-five distilleries, and the consump- 
tion had fallen to 4,000,000 gallons. 
Again, it had been said, both by the noble 
Lord and also by the right hon. Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe), that Fenianism was of 
so despicable a character that it required 
no means of repression, and that the sus- 
pension of the Irish Constitution was not 
directed against the Irish people, but 
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against what were called the American 
invaders, who had come to attack the 
Irish people. But this was the third time 
since the Union that the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been suspended, and out of the 
sixty-eight years which had elapsed since 
that Union, twenty years had passed under 
a suspension of national liberties, If the 
Irish people themselves had not inspired 
fear in their rulers, why had the Constitu- 
tion been suspended when Fenianism had 
no existence? As to the policy announced 
by the Government, he admitted that with 
respect to primary education there was 
nothing practically to complain of ; for that 
education, as it existed in Ireland, was in 
harmony with the feelings and sentiments 
of the people ; but there was serious cause 
of complaint with regard to intermediate 
education, on which subject the noble Lord 
had not touched. Of the two plans pro- 
posed for University education, he thought 
that of the Government the worse. The 
Government policy was not a bond fide 
one ; it was adopted not for the purpose 
of conciliating the Roman Catholics, but 
of propping up Trinity College. The 
policy of the Government with regard to 
the Church was simply one of procrastina- 
tion. What had the inquiry of the Com- 
mission to do with the question of disen- 
dowment or endowment? The question 
now lay between religious equality on the 
one side and ascendancy upon the other. 
The penal laws had been repealed, and the 
Roman Catholics admitted to the enjoyment 
of civil privileges, and the time had now 
come when the Protestant Church must be 
disendowed. The spirit of the Roman 
Catholic people would be content with 
nothing less. He protested against a 
Commission upon the land question as a 
mere sham which could only lead to ani- 
mosity between landlords and tenants. It 
would be wise to advance money for the 
purpose of improving the agriculture of 
Ireland ; but would the occupiers of land 
be likely to apply for loans of money while 
they were at the caprice of the landlords ? 
If he had to choose between the proposi- 
tions of the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill), and the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), he 
would give the preference to the plan of 
the latter Gentleman; but if it could not 
be carried out he was in favour of long 
leases. Long leases with clauses against 
sub-letting would be for the benefit of the 
landlord as well as of the tenant. A bold 
and liberal policy towards Ireland wag 
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necessary for the interests of the Empire 
at large. If they sacrificed the interests 
of the Empire to those of party they would 
never legislate in a proper spirit for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. KENDALL, aos an independent 
Member, and a man who had never said 
an unkind word against the sister country, 
wished to say a few words. He never de- 
tained the House long when he said he 
would be short, and he claimed the further 
merit of always saying what he meant. 
The right hon. C2ntleman the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) laid an indictment 
against the Government, in which there 
were three charges—first, that as regarded 
education their policy was one of reaction; 
next, that their policy was one of inaction 
as regarded the Church ; and lastly, that 
it was an inadequate one as regarded the 
land. Now, what had been the action of 
past Governments in respect of education 
in Ireland? To make that education as 
far as possible secular. He granted that 
the progress of education in that country 
had been rapid; but it was based on a sys- 
tem which was carried on against the 
wishes of almost every pious Roman Ca- 
tholic, and of most of the intelligent and 
pious Protestants. He was not a Roman 
Catholic, but he respected Roman Catho- 
lics, and the more religious they were the 
more he respected them. He thought, 
then, that every deference should be paid 
to the wishes of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, when they desired to have their 
children trained up in the religion which 
they believed to be the best one. With 
regard to education, therefore, he thought 
reaction would be justifiable. Then as to 
the Established Church, he asked right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite with what politi- 
cal consistency could they call upon the 
Government for immediate action ? Those 
right hon. Gentlemen had for years been 
Members of Governments who, at the com- 
mencement of Sessions, proposed no mea- 
sures to deal with the Established Church, 
but now at the end of a Session, and 
pending the inquiry of a Commission, they 
asked the present Government to at once 
propose legislation on the subject. With 
the measures now before the House there 
would not be time during the present Ses- 
sion to discuss this question or that of the 
land in detail, besides which it should be 
remembered that a new Parliament would 
shortly be elected under the Reform Act 
of last Session. We had heard so much 
of philosophy in this discussion that it was 
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somewhat difficult to descend to common 
sense ; but he appealed to every man of 
business in the House whether procrasti- 
nation and inquiry were not advisable when 
it was seen that even statistics with regard 
to the state of Ireland brought forward 
by the noble Earl the Secretary for Ire- 
land, and the correctness of which had 
been admitted by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory), had nevertheless 
been called in question by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Synan). He thought 
he had now disposed of the three points. 
With regard to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), he must say he agreed with the 
whole of it except the part relating to the 
Irish Church. The right hon. Gentleman 
had insisted that the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were the trustees of the property of 
that Church; but it ought also to be borne 
in mind that there were honest and dis- 
honest trustees, and that Parliament was 
bound to act as a good and honest trustee, 
and to see that justice was done in this 
matter. The speech of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham reminded him of a farmer 
whose cantankerous wife used constantly 
to abuse her husband, especially out of 
doors. One day he met this man, and 
said, ‘‘ How is your wife?’’ The answer 
was, “My wife is kind and condescend- 
ing.” Now that anecdote was applicable 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham, who 
was kind and condescending to the Irish 
landlords. He trusted that the clever but 
insidious speech of the hon. Gentleman 
would open the eyes of all Irish land- 
owners to the danger of holding out to the 
tenants the prospect of buying out their 
landlords. If the dissatisfied Irish tenant 
were assured of the means of borrowing 
money to buy up his landlord’s property, 
he would make his landlord as uncomfort- 
able as possible. In such a case there 
would not be a tenant that formerly kept 
an old musket, who would not then pro- 
eure a seven-chambered revolver. The 
greater the prize to be obtained the greater 
would be the risk a man would run that 
he might secure it. Before any long time 
the disastrous results of such a policy would 
become apparent. He trusted, therefore, 
that all the landlords, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, would band themselves toge- 
ther and make common cause to secure 
their rights. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, during this 
remarkable debate which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) has 
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raised entirely upon his own responsibility 
—but I must say I think with profit to the 
House and the country—many errors and 
many sources of error have been pointed 
out from this side, and likewise in a mea- 
sure from the other side of the House, in 
the views declared upon the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But, Sir, if I am 
right, there ia one source of error which 
extends more widely and penetrates more 
deeply than them all. It is this—that Her 
Majesty’s Government have failed to realize 
in any degree at all approaching to truth 
the grave and, I will say, the solemn fact 
that we have reached a crisis in the affairs 
and in the stateof Ireland. Ireland has a 
long account open with this country, and 
she asks—nay she expects—that it should 
be settled. Ireland has a controversy with 
this country which has endured for cen- 
turies. Mitigated it has been from time 
to time by the removal of one cause after 
another of heartburning and of irritation: 
but, unfortunately, enough still remains to 
mar the work of concord and of peace. I 
admit—and Ireland herself will acknow- 
ledge—that in that controversy this coun- 
try is divided. There are those—I be- 
believe them to be a great majority of 
Englishmen—who feel far from easy with 
respect to the position we occupy on the 
ground of right in that controversy against 
Ireland. There are those also who are 
conscientiously persuaded that we have a 
good cause and a just one. Sir, I wish it 
were possible—which it is not—that in 
this great question, on which so much dif- 
ference of opinion prevails, we could do 
that which the wise policy of modern times 
has recommended in cases of international 
disputes—that we could carry our contro- 
versy with Ireland to the arbitration of 
wise, enlightened, good men in any coun- 
try of the civilized world. How does the 
matter stand? Go north, south, east, or 
west, consult whom you will, consult emi- 
nent statesmen, consult learned legists and 
earnest religionists, there is but one opinion 
-—I will not say in America—I will not 
say that, at this moment, spirits may not be 
found in a part of that community irritated 
or excited by particular cireumstances and 
on particular subjects which are contested— 
but take the impartial opinion of any coun- 
try in Europe—take that of France, for 
example; go to that immense diversity of 
political parties ; take all their forms of 
thought, and take all the suggestions and 
aspirations of the learned and enlightened 
world, and where will you find the man who 
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is not of opinion that in this great and still 
pending controversy between England and 
Ireland, England, though she may have 
done much, has not yet done enough to 
put herself in the right? With all due 
respect to the House, I say we ought now 
to recollect what Mr. Burke calls “that 
early and provident fear which is the mo- 
ther of security ;”’ and, without more delay, 
to make what I hope will be a final and 
successful effort to redress, aecording to 
the balance of justice, the wrongs of which 
Ireland has still just cause to complain. I 
for one must own that, regarding the cir- 
cumstances of recent years—lI will say of 
the most recent years—which have brought 
this crisis so near its issue, I am not con- 
tent to regret the facts of the case, and 
to be responsible for refraining from any 
effort that may be in my power to make 
to liberate myself from a connection with 
a state of things which I believe—making 
full allowance for all that has been done in 
the right directicn—has yet this double 
effect—first, that it offends the principles 
of social and of civil right ; and, secondly, 
that it tends to compromise or cripple the 
strength and power of the Empire. Now, 
Sir, am I justified in stating that Her 
Majesty ’s Government have failed to realize 
the gravity of this crisis? Let me look 
at the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India, and what 
were its constituent parts? My right hon. 
Friend was certainly conscious of no short- 
coming on the part of the Administration. 
He said—as well as I could follow his 
argument—that he trusted to three things. 
In the first place, he trusted to the im- 
partiality of the Executive Government, 
and in respect to those most conspicuous 
acts which have recently been in the public 
view—I have pleasure in acknowledging 
that impartiality. But the impartiality of 
the Executive Government as a general 
rule represents a point not which we have 
just now attained to, but to which, on the 
contrary, we attained a generation ago, 
and whatever impartiality there is in the 
Executive Government, it cannot be suffi- 
cient—especially in such a case as this 
— to countervail the evil influence of 
defective or injurious laws and institutions. 
But my right hon. Friend said he would 
trust likewise to the influence of time. 
Well, Sir, with respect to time, it seems 
to me that my right hon. Friend is san- 
guine. We have been at this work for 
700 years, and I own it seems to me that 
, Something more than the lapse of time is 
\ 
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requisite, in order to bring us to a satis- 
factory issue of our difficulties. My right 
hon. Friend said, thirdly, that he trusted 
to the principles of justice. Sir, the name 
of justice is a great, a sacred, and a win- 
ning name, but the estimate of justice en- 
tertained by my right hon. Friend fully 
includes and embraces the maintenance of 
the Established Church of Ireland. I 
think the mere mention of that cireum- 
stance is enough to show that we cannot 
rely on that part of my right hon. Friend’s 
computation. If I turn to the speech of 
the noble Earl the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, I find in it these two remarkable 
points, on which, as it appears to me, he 
fails to perceive the bearing of his own 
arguments. The noble Earl gave what I 
own I thought was a most fair and ingenu- 
ous, and probably a very accurate desciption 
of the range and prevalence of Fenianism 
in Ireland. The statement of the noble 
Earl certainly did not coneur with the 
language of those who would encourage us 
to regard this Fenianism as a matter of 
trifling consequence, or of purely passing 
interest. I think the noble Earl said that 
there was in Ireland a great amount of 
disaffection—he might almost say of dis- 
loyalty—and of dislike to England and to 
English rule. He said that the small oc- 
eupiers in Ireland—a large section of the 
nation—sympathized, to a great extent, 
with Fenianism, and that in several large 
towns of the South the population were so 
deeply tainted that they were ready to 
participate in it toany extent. That is, 
certainly a very formidable statement. But 
the noble Earl said that this was a matter 
of foreign importation—that it came from 
another land—that it was only the Irish 
in the United States of America who 
formed the hot-bed of Fenianism. In 
passing, I think it is but fair to say that, 
although there may be many things difficult | 
for us to explain with respect to the rather | 
free development of Fenian proceedings in 
the United States, yet I believe that intel- 
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ligent Americans are rather in the habit 
of pluming themselves, just as the noble | 
Earl plumes himself, on the fact that Fe- | 
nianism is a plant of foreign growth ; that | 
although it has its development in America, | 
it has its root in Ireland. This is not the 
point to which I would call the noble Earl’s 
attention. What I would venture to indi- | 
cate to him is this. To make his argument 
complete, he told us that the Irish in Austra- 
lia, and the Irish in Canada, had no Fenian 
instincts or impulses. But if that be so, does | 
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it not immediately compel us to ask, what is 
the difference between Ireland and Austra- 
lia, or what is the difference between Ireland 
and Canada, which gives one character to 
the Irishman in Canada or Australia, and 
another to the Irishman in Ireland? Well, 
Sir, there are these differences, and grave 
enough they appear to me to be—that 
neither in Canada nor in Australia does an 
Irishman labour under the slightest diffi- 
culty with regard to the legal security he 
enjoys for the fruits of his industry and 
labour, and in neither of them is he con- 
fronted by the spirit or by the remaining 
institutions of a hostile ascendancy. And 
when the noble Earl proceeded to show 
in much and important detail the progress 
that Ireland has made, I own it appeared 
to me that the noble Earl did but strengthen 
and aggravate the case against his closing 
argument. Then he showed us, no doubt, 
a number of favourable features and cir- 
cumstances that we might observe in the 
condition of Ireland. He showed us that 
wages had been raised, that live stock had 
been multiplied, that deposits in the banks 
had increased, that the ports were flourish- 
ing, that crime was diminishing, and that 
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the country—had almost ceased. But if 
that be so, and if the material causes of 
discontent and disaffection are so much 
contracted and enfeebled, and if at the 
same time political disaffection has assumed 
a form, not indeed more violent, but more 
reasoned and deliberate than ever, then I 
say that what the noble Lord quotes in 
order to show that the crisis is mitigated, 
shows, on the contrary, the gravity of that 
crisis. [re conclusion that should be 
drawn from the admitted juxtaposition of 
economical and social progress with in- 
creased and increasing estrangement and 
alienation of spirit, is that some great 
unsatisfied necessity still exists, and that 
the first duty of the Government should be 
to discover what that necessity is, and to 
meet its demands, ) I confess it appears to 
me that nothing can be less satisfactory 
than the declaration which is so commonly 
current, that Fenianism has no connection 
with our conduct as a State or as a Legis- 
lature. This is one of those cases so com- 
mon in polities, of a verbal truth which is 
a real untruth. Fenianism has that con- 
nection with our conduct and our proceed- 
ings which the last link at one end of the 
chain has with the last link at the other. 
Who will deny the connection between 
Fenianism and the dissatisfied state of 
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feeling that exists in Ireland? Who will 
deny the connection between that dis- 
satisfied state of feeling and the policy 
that has been pursued by England? It 
is time now that we should examine this 
question. _I rejoice to hear of the pro- 
gress that has been made by Ireland. I 
do not feel that by admitting that pro- 
gress in the largest terms we in the slightest 
degree weaken—on the contrary, I believe 
we much enhance—the argument for tak- 
ing those yet further steps which remain 
to complete the connection between the 
two countries. There is a diminution of 
the grievous distress which so long ground 
down the masses of the Irish population. I 
do not inquire into the extent of that diminu- 
tion or how much of that distress remains. 
I admit the diminution and I rejoice at it. 
There is a charge, if not more important, 
at least equally important, and that is, 
that, in the classes above the want of the 
immediate necessities of life, there has 
grown up within the last generation a 
sentiment of attachment to law and order, 
greater, more substantial, more lively, and 
more effectual, with a view to the adminis- 
tration of justice, than has ever, perhaps, 
been known in former times. A great 
achievement, and let me add, a yet greater 
encouragement. Well, there is this de- 
crease in agrarian crime. It is impossible 
to express the satisfaction with which we 
now see that it was nothing but the very 
extremity of want and misery which led to 
those outrages prompted by what Mr. 
O’Connell called the “ wild justice of re- 
venge’’ which so long formed a scandal to 
the Nation, and that immediately the 
direct sting of want was either removed, 
or at least rendered less poignant in its 
application, those outrages ceased. The 
Irish people, by their immunity from vice, 
attract the admiration of this country; and 
the facility to which the improved senti- 
ment of many classes of the people gives 
rise in the administration of justice is a 
circumstance upon which, I think, we can- 
not too freely indulge our satisfaction. 
But let us consider what are the facts of 
recent occurrence that give to the period 
at which I have the honour of addressing 
the House in this debate, the character of 
a great political crisis, calling upon us to 
consider well the position in which we 
stand. In the first place there is that de- 
pletion of the country which was described 
in the terms so vivid by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the First Lord of the 
Treasury) at a period when I believe it 
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was more marked than it is at present, 
but which still continues on a scale, the 
economical importance of which I will not 
attempt at this time to appreciate, but 
which appears to me to assume what may 
well be called a portentous character, not 
on account of the numbers of those who 
cross the sea to seek a home elsewhere ; 
but on account of the spirit with which 
they quit ourshores. No amount of argu- 
ment, no amount of pleading as to what 
we have done or endeavoured to do, even 
if the pleas were fuller and more perfect 
than they are, could, I think, remove, from 
the very bottom of the heart and intelli- 
gence of every man sitting within these 
walls, the latent and painful consciousness 
that where not one man nor another, nor 
one set of men or another, but the whole 
population, or such portion of the popula- 
tion as must form a sample and pattern of 
the whole mass of the people—where such 
persons quit these shores, bearing with 
them, on the one hand, a passionate at- 
tachment to the homes they quit, but on 
the other hand a bitter and burning aver- 
sion to the laws and Government they 
leave behind them. I say no amount of 
argument, no amount of pleading can, as I 
think, remove from the mind a deep im- 
pression that where such feelings are carried 
away, and are so uniform and so perma- 
nent from year to year, from generation 
to generation, something must be wrong. 
We may rely upon it that, idle as is the 
sentiment under many circumstances, vow 
populi vow Dei, when it is applied to 
fleeting and transitory movements, yet 
the deep, profound, and lasting convic- 
tions of the people are never formed, 
and never stand the test of time and cir- 
cumstances, without containing much of 
truth and of the sacredness of justice. 
Well, Sir, in these circumstances how do 
we stand as a Legislature? We have sus- 
pended in Ireland upon, I think, four sepa- 
rate occasions, continuous and together 
covering a term of three years, the main 
guarantee of personal liberty. And I own 
I am surprised at the facility with which 
some speakers have thought, or seemed to 
think, that they got rid of the extraordinary 
gravity of this fact by urging, on the one 
hand, that the Government had mercifully 
and discreetly used its arbitrary powers ; 
and on the other hand, that the renewal of 
the suspension had been freely accorded in 
this House. Both these facts are un- 
doubted ; but, so far as regards the free 
assent of Parliament to the renewal of the 
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IIabeas Corpus Suspension Act, I venture 
to repeat that which was well and oppor- 
tunely said by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue) at 
one of the stages of the Bill— 

“ We assent to the renewal of that Act, because 
our first duty is to meet the necessities of public 
order, and to secure the protection of the law to 
the peaceable subjects of the Crown.” 

But we regard that as no light or trivial 
formality. On the contrary, we regard it 
as the testimony and the proof of a state of 
things so grave in Ireland as to call upon 
us to consider what state of laws and insti- 
tutions it may be that stands in connection 
with the sacrifice of privileges so precious 
and invaluable. Well, Sir, under these 
cireumstances, we have seen this porten- 
tous and loathsome disease of Fenianism 
overflow into England. We have seen it 
disturb the peace of towns and districts 
in this country. We have seen it create 
the necessity which has led to the enrol- 
ment of the inhabitants of England by tens 
of thousands for special duties in the pre- 
servation of the peace, and to the increase 
in this very metropolis, by a large number, 
of the police foree, supposed to be requisite 
for the conservation of order. Now, are 
these circumstances nothing ; and has no- 
thing else happened in Ireland? Is it 
enough to say, as we may say, “ Whatever 
the grievances of the people of Ireland now 
are, they are far less than they were ; con- 
sequently there can be no great necessity 
for doing anything.”’ Yes, Sir, no doubt 
they are far less than they were at the time 
when you had not taught the people of 
Ireland how to understand and appreciate 
them. But you have established in Ireland 
an efficient system of public education, and 
that education has given eyes to the blind ; 
and while those who might have gone on 
from generation to generation with their 
uncultivated minds, allowing days and years 
to glide away, and never comprehending 
the significance of political cireumstances 
bearing on their condition, have been re- 
lieved from a part, and a great part, of the 
causes of their complaint, you have left 
the rest in existence, and at the same time 
you have given them the means of forming 
a pretty accurate and a pretty acute judg- 
ment with respect to your relations to them- 
selves. I must add, for I think it is an 
important feature in this discussion, that 
the political change—the great political 
change—introduced into the Constitution of 
this country by the measure of last year 
for the Reform of the Representation of 
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the people, has produced no inconsiderable 
effect in imparting an impetus to the pub- 
lie mind, and in quickening a temper, which 
for many years had been somewhat sluggish, 
to grapple closely and resolutely with the 
problems and with the necessities of legis- 
lation. Now, Sir, all these things, I own, 
when taken together appear to me to place 
us in a condition in which we must endea- 
vour carefully to appreciate our position ; 
nor, thus far, is there any difference be- 
tween us and Her Majesty’s Government, 
because Her Majesty’s Government, both 
before and since the right hon. Gentleman 
assumed the high post that he occupies, 
admitted the necessity of their having a 
policy for Ireland. That means much more 
than the discharge of ordinary duties in ordi- 
nary times, and what we have now to ascer- 
tain is whether that policy, as it has been 
announced, corresponds with the real exi- 
gencies of the public interest and duty. 
Sir, there are six subjects in all, either 
mentioned by the noble Earl the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or standing in such 
a relation to the public mind and to Parlia- 
ment that we may fairly pass them in 
review at this moment. [he first of these 
is Parliamentary Reform, and upon that 
subject I will not dwell further than to ob- 
serve that I take it for granted, and make 
no doubt, that the measure which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are about to introduce 
to Parliament, in the course of a few days, 
will be a measure which will largely in- 
crease the popular influences that are 
brought into action for the purpose of sus- 
taining the Constitution in Ireland. Mak- 
ing that assumption, I can have no cause 
of quarrel at this moment on that ground 
with Her Majesty’s Government. I only 
note it because, in my view, the fulfilment 
of those expectations is an absolute condi- 
tion, without which it would be impossible, 
I think, for most of us to recognize as 
satisfactory or efficient any policy with 
respect to Ireland. The next subject, re- 
peatedly mentioned in this debate but call- 
ing for no lengthened comment from me, is 
that of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. There 
was an expectation that we were to hear 
from the Government what their intentions 
were with respect to that measure. It is 
a subject, I think, of great importance, as 
belonging to that class which is, I think, 
unwisely called the class of ‘sentimental 
grievances.”” I should be glad to hear 
what policy Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to pursue with respect to that mea- 
sure. So far as I myself am concerned I 
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bestowed upon it at the moment of its birth 
anything but a benediction, and I have 
never seen cause in the slightest degree to 
change my sentiments; and therefore I 
have no communication at all to make to 
the House as to any vote I shall give in 
ease the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act should come in question. Thirdly, 
there is a subject which requires no length- 
ened notice—the subject of the railways of 
Ireland. Iam afraid from the best con- 
struction I could place upon the speech of 
the noble Earl that we have very little 
chance of a proposal for effective legislation 
on the railways of Ireland during the pre- 
sent Session. I make no charge upon that 
ground. No doubt the Government have 
done all they could to accelerate the ex: 
amination of what undoubtedly must be a 
very difficult and intricate subject. We 
have not got the Report; there is only a 
hope that the Report may appear before 
Easter. The measure must probably be 
separated by some interval of time from 
the Report, and I fear that nothing more 
than the good intention of the Government 
ean be ivferred from the speech of the 
noble Earl. However that may be, I wish 
to say across this table that any measure 
which may be proposed by the Government 
with respect to the railways of Ireland will 
have from me, at least, and I think from 
others, a very eandid and unprejudiced con- 
sideration. I am aware of the many ob- 
jections that may be made to interference 
of that kind. But, on the other hand, I ama 
determined opponent of the attempt, which 
has sometimes found favour in this House, 
to deal with the woes of Ireland, or the evils 
of Ireland, by this or that little, petty, 
local and often scarcely public operation of 
grants of money, which causes far more dis- 
satisfaction and sense of wrong in the parts 
which do not receive them than ever they 
ean cause gratification or contentment in 
the parts which do. But we have of late, 
in the interest of England, and I think like- 
wise in the interest of Ireland, made a great 
approximation to that principle of equal 
taxation which is in my view and conviction 
indissolubly connected with the true exer- 
cise of equal rights, and, that being so, I 
do not believe that, if the mode can be 
pointed out of conferring upon Ireland pe- 
cuniary benefit, provided it be equal, pro- 
vided it be public, provided it be undis- 
guised, and provided it operate, not for this 
or that class or section, but go to the whole 
community, I do not believe that Parlia- 
ment would for a moment grudge to confer 
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such pecuniary benefit upon Ireland. Sir, 
I will only notice, in the way of protest, a 
statement which I have heard twice in this 
debate, with great concern—the renewal of 
the—I will not use an epithet, for if I did 
I might use one that would hardly seem 
respectful—the theory that the sufferings 
of Ireland are owing to the operation of 
Free Trade. I cannot but express my great 
regret that, in these days, when we have 
all undergone the process of conversion, 
when we are all of us Freetraders, 
there are yet certain parts and quarters 
of the House in which so soon as ever 
an opportunity offers of nibbling at 
Free Trade, or of imputing to Free Trade 
some mischief or public calamity, it is 
forthwith made use of. Now, Sir, what 
ground can there be for imputing to Free 
Trade the grievances of Ireland, when every 
commodity that Ireland exports, without 
exception, has risen in value since Free 
Trade was adopted ? I pass on to the three 
questions which occupied the principal 
part of the speech of the noble Earl, and 
on two of which especially must turn, as 
it seems, the great contention in which we 
are at present engaged. The first, as it 
comes in the noble Earl’s speech, is the 
subject of education—I mean of the higher 
education ; for I do not think that, at this 
moment, there is any question distinctly 
raised with regard to the primary and po- 
pular education of Ireland. Well, with 
respect to the higher education, it may be 
permitted to me, and to some who ait near 
me, to look back with a sentiment of pa- 
ternal affection and regret on the plan 
which the late Government formed in the 
year 1865, and made known in the year 
1866, and which we endeavoured at that 
time to carry into execution, but which 
was thwarted by the change of Govern- 
ment, and by other circumstances. That 
plan was founded upon two principles. In 
the first place, we felt, and I think we 
feel now, that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land—and not only the Roman Catholies, 
but an important portion also of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, in a degree not less 
than the Roman Catholics—have with re- 
spect to education a real and admitted 
grievance — namely, that if they seek for 
their children that kind of education which 
is called denominational, they are subjected 
to detriment in regard to certain civil rights 
on account of that‘conscientious belief and 
that religious opinion. I need not say that 
in my view no method of dealing with the 
higher education in Ireland can be satis- 
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factory which shall not provide an effectual 
remedy for that real grievance. We also 
founded our plan— though, I admit, this 
was not generally understood—upon a sin- 
cere desire to maintain in full vigour the 
system of Queen’s Colleges which were 
founded by Sir Robert Peel ; and I am 
bound to say that, with the additional ex- 
perience of the two years that have since 
passed, I think that the plan that was then 
proposed for settling that question of the 
higher education in Ireland was a plan 
which would have settled it upon terms by 
far the cheapest that will ever be found 
capable of being accepted with the view 
to its solution. However, that plan was 
born under an evil star, and I shall not 
speak of it as being now in existence. We 
have now passed on to another stage. 
Another Government is in office, and that 
Government, as a part of its policy for 
Ireland, calls upon Parliament to sanction 
by its moral approval and by votes of 
public money a University which ab initio 
and by the very terms of its foundation is 
to be intended only for the benefit of a 
portion of the people. In the rear of that 
proposition, thus aiming to place upon the 
Consolidated Fund of England that which 
never has been so placed before — there 
comes a phantom train of figures of cer- 
tain Colleges, what we know not, and how 
many we know not, that are in their turn, 
as the noble Earl darkly intimated, to be- 
come candidates for Parliamentary endow- 
ment. Now, on this subject I hope I am 
free from prejudice, and capable of giving 
an opinion fairly between the respective 
kinds of education. But I cannot afford, 
in estimating a public measure, to omit 
altogether the observation of facts, and 
particularly of those facts which, from 
their number and repetition and uni- 
formity have begun to assume the cha- 
racter of law. 1 think I may say, within 
the limits of proof, not only that at no 
period has Parliament voluntarily under- 


taken the support of Universities and Col- | 
|in air by the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 


leges constituted as it is now proposed, 
but likewise that, upon every occasion for 
the last twenty or thirty years, it has been 
actively and constantly engaged in the en- 
deavour to get rid of Votes which were 
directly connected with any sectional or 
denominational interest in the matter of 
public education. Now, it will not be sup- 
posed that I have forgotten that there was 
a Vote, beyond the memory of many who 
now sit here, but likewise within the me- 
mory of many, which was annually taken 
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the purpose of sustaining certain chairs at 
Oxford and at Cambridge. That Vote never 
was the spontaneous Vote of Parliament ; 
it was a Vote taken over by Parliament 
under an extended arrangement with the 
Crown from the Civil List, which formerly 
constituted part of the personal bounty 
of the Sovereign. But was that all? It 
was a subject of incessant contention. 
No year passed without its being chal- 
lenged, and when I was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen, I thought myself happy in being 
able to make an arrangement with the 
Universities, by which that Vote was re- 
moved from the cognizance of Parliament ; 
and not a farthing has been voted for 
fifteen years for the purpose of either 
University, or any corresponding institu- 
tion. I apprehend that was done, not 
merely on the ground of satisfying princi- 
ples, however strongly embraced by some 
persons, but because it was felt that Votes 
of that character, even where directed to 
the support of a religion immediately cor- 
responding with the faith of the majority, 
must be perpetual subjects of contests and 
controversy. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man think that the foundation this year, 
1868, of Universities and Colleges, to be 
supported by annual Grants from the Con- 
solidated Fund, is a proposal that can live 
either in these times or in times to come? 
I will not now enter upon the question of 
the Maynooth Grant, that old question of 
contention. It is a case not analogous to 
that which we are now invited to deal 
with. That came to us as a legacy from 
the Irish Parliament. But I meet the 
question on practical grounds, and although 
1 shall maintain on every Irish question a 
desire to go to the very furthest point in 
meeting Irish sentiment and opinion, yet | 
think it would be vain, idle, and deceptive, 
were I not frankly to avow my conviction 
that the proposition which has been made, 
or rather, I may say, projected and sketched 


tary for Ireland, is one which it is totally 
impossible to carry into execution. I ean- 
not but think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Minister of the Crown, and his 
Colleagues, must be as well aware of that 
as we are, for how curious was the disclo- 
sure made to us the other night by the 
noble Lord. He said—this was his ex- 
pression : a most winning, soothing, I 
might almost call it, coaxing expression— 
““ We are determined to make on this great 
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subject our first confidence to the House 
of Commons.”” Nothing could possibly be 
more amiable. But what is the consequence 
of this endearing practice of first confi- 
dences? It is to call upon us to commit 
ourselves to measures before we know any- 
thing whatever about them, as to the 
probability of their being accepted by any 
human being except the fifteen distin- 
guished Gentlemen who meet in the 
Cabinet-room of Her Majesty. I do not 
know whether it is fair to call on us to 
produce evidence of the negative. I do 
not propose to show that there are no as- 
sents to the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because I think it his business to 
show that there are no dissents; but I 
have read a very important paper, entitled 
A Statement on the University Question, 
addressed to the Catholic Members of Par- 
liament, by the Rev. Dr. Leahy, Archbishop 
of Cashel, and the Rev. Dr. Derry, Bishop 
of Clonfert ; and on the 9th page, I find 
this passage, which I will read, because 
the noble Earl very fairly and positively an- 
nounced that this is not to be a clerical or 
episcopal University ; but that a vigorous 
lay element was to be joined with clerical 
superintendence, so as to ensure a fair, 
open and deliberate government of the in- 
stitution. Now what is it they say? I 
quote from the authoritative statement of 
those distinguished prelates, writing on the 
part of the Irish Bishops, who, at a meet- 
ing last October, appointed them to nego- 
tiate with the Government in their name 
on the question of a charter and endow- 
ment for a Catholic University, although 
it appears that the negotiation did not 
proceed. The principle on which the Irish 
hierarchy would be prepared to approve of 
a Catholic University is thus declared— 


“ Equally certain is it that the Bishops will not 
forego the right of authoritative supervision with 
respect to any possible plan of University educa- 
tion, in its bearing on the faith and morals of their 
flocks. That is a right inherent in the office of 
the Bishop, forming an essential part of his pas- 
toral authority, which he can on no account 
forego. It includes the right of intervening in 
the selection of teachers, of watching over them, 
and, if necessary, of removing those whose influ- 
ence may be injurious to the spiritual interests of 
Catholic youth. It also includes the right of 
examining, and, if expedient, of rejecting books 
which it may be proposed to use in the Uni- 
versity.” 


The tract proceeds to state, I have no 
doubt, with perfect sincerity, that these 
rights will be exercised in the mildest and 
most considerate manner, But do not dis- 
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guise from yourselves what these rights 
are. The rights are those of controlling 
the appointment and directing the dismissal 
of every teacher, and of exercising also 
the power of prohibition over every book 
that may be used in the University. Now, 
without giving an opinion on that passage, 
it appears to me almost idle on the part of 
the Government to propose to us a scheme 
of this kind without having once submitted 
it to those Gentleman, representing as they 
do, a most important, and in many respects 
a most beneficial and healthful influence in 
Ireland—without having ascertained from 
them what reception such a plan would 
receive, inviting us to take on this ques- 
tion also ‘‘a leap in the dark,’’ and to give 
our submission to a scheme of University 
education which, when we have adopted it, 
we may find acceptable to no one but our- 
selves. I cannot call such a proposal a 
measure. I must rather call it a notion 
or an idea, and I must observe that the 
adoption of it will not settle the question, 
You would still have the Presbyterians to 
deal with, and not them only, but the Wes- 
leyan Methodists in Ireland. Do not sup- 
pose that, after once setting the precedent 
of establishing that University, you would 
persuade them to remain in a position of 
inequality, particularly when you have in 
existence in Ireland an institution called 
the Magee College—a College possessed of 
wealth and endowments to nearly the same 
amount as the present Roman Catholic 
University—and making demands on you 
equally just for free access for its students, 
With respect to this plan, viewing it as [ 
do in the nature of a visionary creation, I 
will only say that, in my opinion, the posi- 
tion of the question of the higher education 
has been much changed within the last 
two years. Last year the subject was 
raised in this House by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
and my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell), as to how far it 
was right to re-consider the position of the 
great national University of Ireland ; and 
there is so much to be said on that subject 
that I am unwilling to form an opinion as 
to what may be the best mode of solution 
of this question until we know what course 
it may be right to take in respect to the 
Dublin University. It is quite evident 
that this question of education runs up 
into the still higher and greater question 
of the Church. If we are prepared to take 
those decisive measures with respect to 
the Church of Ireland which have been re- 
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commended, it is plain that the position of | 
the national University would require to | 
be specially considered. Seeing this, I 
have not thought it right to disguise my | 
opinion that such a plan as is here pro- | 
jected of putting upon the Consolidated 
Fund of the Three Kingdoms—especially 
with their strong and predominating Pro- 
testant character and feeling—an institu- 
tion such as is now proposed, in broad de- 
viation from, or rather in contradiction of, 
our precedents and tendencies, is a vision- 
ary one. If Parliamentary schemes, like 
human beings, are to be found in the other 
world, then I say this scheme, if it ever 
should be met by a wanderer into those 
regions, will rank with those described by 
Virgil in these words— 

** Quos dulcis vite exortes, et ab ubere raptos 

Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.” 

It is, Sir, of the nature of those schemes 
which die before they live. I now pass on 
to other and greater subjects—for, import- 
ant as is the subject of education, there are | 
two others which surpass it, and which 
form the two hinges of Irish policy—the 
questions of the land and the Church. As 
respects the first of these, I am glad to 
make an admission that here, as also with 
regard to Parliamentary Reform, the noble 
Earl has laid down a ground on which, in 
the first instance, at least, we may hope to 
meet; but I cannot speak of the plan of 
the noble Earl without pointing out to the 
House how real, at least, in my judgment, 
is the grievance of Ireland with respect to 
land ; and the proof of this I will not draw 
at this moment from any questionable 
source, but I will refer to patent facts and 
to declarations of public authority. Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, in the year 
1844, the question of Irish tenure and the 
unprotected position of the cultivator with 
regard to the fruits of his industry and 
labour had become so urgent as to lead the 
Conservative Government of Sir Robert 
Peel to appoint a Commission to examine 
thoroughly into the matter. The Commis- 
sion reported in 1845. It was composed 
of men whose names carry the utmost con- 
fidence. One of them, I may say—to whom 
I shall always have pleasure in referring, 
on account of his character and services— 
Mr. Hamilton, now Secretary of the Trea- 
sury—was in immediate political connection 
with the party opposite. That Commission 
unanimously reported on many subjects 
connected with tenure, but especially they 
reported to this effect—that under condi- 
tions and for purposes which they de- 
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scribed, it was the duty of Parliament, 
without delay, to legislate so as to secure 
to the tenant the benefit of his improve- 
ments, even if made without the consent 
of the landlord. That opinion was adopted 
by the Conservative Government of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Earl of Derby, as the 
representative of that Government in the 
House of Lords, in 1845 made an earnest 
effort to seeure the adoption of the prin- 
ciple. But from that day to this the prin- 
ciple has not been adopted. That fact 
—which, if it be a fact, is one of immea- 
surable gravity—that the mass of human 
beings who inhabit that country, and are 
dependent on their industry, have not due 
security for the fruits of their industry— 
that fact was brought again and again, 
from the most authoritative and unsus- 
pected sources, under the notice of Par- 
liament. Bill after Bill was proposed, and 
either rejected or evaded, and to this hour 
the account of the Irish nation with Eng- 
land with respect to the tenure of land re- 
mains unsettled. The only Bill that was 
passed was that of my right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. Cardwell), in which an at- 
tempt was made, in terms the most re- 
stricted, to obtain some concession to the 
tenant, on account of improvements to 
which the landlord did not object. That 
Bill was as much as by any magic could 
be extracted at the time from the will of 
Parliament. That Bill has remained a 
dead letter, and the whole subject remains 
for us to face with the painful reflection 
that for the last twenty-four years the 
Irish people, upon their little plots have 
been conducting the daily battle for life 
without the shelter which the Devon Com- 
mission, the Peel Government, the Derby 
Government, and every Administration de- 
clared ought to be given; and we have to 
make this confession of our impotence to 
discharge a primary duty of justice to the 
country. We have heard reference made 
tothe operations of the Incumbered Estates 
Act and the Landed Estates Court; and I 
understand that land to the value of be- 
tween £35,000,000 and £40,000,000 has 
passed through that Court. I have heard 
it said that that land amounts to not far 
short of one-fifth of the cultivable land in 
Ireland. The improvements made on that 
land when it was sold were made by the 
tenants. I must here apologize to those 
landlords who have not forgotten their duty 
to their tenants ; for we cannot by constant 
parentheses except them from the censure 
Speaking generally, 
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when these £36,000,000 worth of land 
were sold in the Incumbered Estates 
Court, the improvements of the land, which 
constituted a large portion of the value of 
those estates, were improvements made by 
the tenants, who had never received value 
for them. Who did receive value for them? 
The vendor—that is to say, the landlord? 
These improvements were bought over the 
head of the tenant from the outgoing by 
the incoming landlord. The incoming 
landlord was entitled—or at all events he 
was too much tempted—to say that he had 
paid for them, that they were an element 
in the price, and that he must adapt his 
rent to the amount he had disbursed. I 
am afraid it is an undeniable fact that, in 
many cases, there has been a great aggra- 
vation of the position and of the discontent 
of the tenant from the operation of a 
measure which, however beneficial in its 
general scope and intention it may have 
been, appears to have been hard and un- 
fortunate in some ofits results. It appears 
to me that the noble Earl is perfectly 
right in proposing legislation to secure to 
the tenant compensation for improvements; 
but I own I am sorry indeed that he ac- 
companied with the announcement of his 
Bill the announcement also of a Commis- 
sion; because I think, in the first place, 
that the scope of that Commission is exceed- 
ingly uncertain. I see no definition of 
the matters into which it is to inquire. I 
own I havea nearer and more pressing 
fear that the appointment of that Commis- 
sion—if it is to go forward—may be 
used as a very plausible objection to pre- 
sent legislation. I believe that this mat- 
ter is urgent in a high degree, and I 
should most deeply regret to see a plea 
put into the mouths of those who, from 
jealousy or fear—and from exelamations 
which reached me a few moments ago there 
may be some who feel jealousy or fear in 
this House—I should feel sorry to see put 
into their mouths a plea which might be 
used to recommend the further postpone- 
ment of this vital question. It is customary 
to argue this question by saying that the 
law cannot be very grievous in Ireland be- 
cause it is the same as the law in Eng- 
land, and the advocates of a change—I 
myself amongst others—have been content 
to do what, upon a review of the matter, 
I do not think was quite sufficient for the 
case—namely, to argue that a multitude 
of local customs, as well as social circum- 
stances, made the operation of the law in 
England different from what it is in Ire- 
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land. We have admitted that standard of 
appeal; but I now wish to challenge it 
altogether. I must say, on reflection, that 
so far from thinking the law in England, 
viewed nakedly with regard to the principle 
it asserts—namely, that all that which the 
tenant puts into or upon the soil, in the 
absence of any covenant to the contrary, 
shall be the property of the landlord—so 
far from thinking that a good law, I hum- 
bly think it is a bad law, and that the just 
and fair law would be, that in the absence 
of any covenant, if the landlord thinks fit 
to make over to another party the whole 
business of cultivating the soil, the im- 
provements effected by his tenant in the 
course of that cultivation should be the 
property of that tenant. But if the existing 
law is bad in England, it is a bad law 
mitigated, as my hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) has 
shown with irresistible foree, by a multi- 
tude of circumstances that intercept and 
neutralize the operation of that law, and 
place it rather in the category of theoreti- 
eal than of practical grievances. Not one 
of those circumstances, however, extends to 
Ireland, This is not an occasion upon 
which it would be wise to enter into those 
circumstances ; but I humbly recommend 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Mayo) to avoid 
as much as he can minute and complicated 
details—specifications of how much is to 
be allowed here and how much there. Let 
him take the principle of the English law, 
and, if 1 may use a homely phrase, turn it 
inside out. If he will then frame execu- 
tory provisions, as few as possible, he will 
lay the foundation for a return of that con- 
fidence which is so essential. I urge this 
matter very strongly, for I feel that much 
depends upon it. I own I am one of those 
who are not prepared—I have not daring 
sufficient—to accompany my hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) notwithstanding the powerful and 
weighty statement with which he supported 
—or rather introduced—his proposal, for 
what appeared to me to be the dismissal of 
the landlords of Ireland. Whether the 
Irish landlords have done their duty or not 
I will not undertake to say. But I will say 
I believe that false legislation, and the 
miserable system of ascendancy which has 
prevailed in Ireland have so distorted and 
disfigured the relations of class to class 
throughout that country, that, until the evil 
is effectually cured, we cannot pass a fair 
judgment upon any of them, or form a con- 
clusion as to what we may reasonably hope 
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to see effected in the future. Well, Sir, 
there is another question less formidable in 
rinciple but one of which we often hear, 
I mean fixity of tenure. Now, I own it 
seems to me that the great object is to 
give the tenant full security that the pro- 
ceeds of his labour and of his capital shall 
under all circumstances, unless he covenants 
to part with them, be his. Legislation to 
that end, if simple and effective, will have 
a very powerful tendency at any rate to- 
wards securing stability of tenure ; and it 
will make wanton disturbance by landlords 
a difficult, and perhaps a costly matter. 
Still I am not ashamed to say that I shrink 
from the attempt to procure direct legisla- 
tion for fixity of tenure. Leases under cir- 
cumstances well adapted to them, as in Scot- 
land, have proved an admirable system. But 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws we have 
had much experience of them in England. 
We have here a very intelligent and con- 
stantly improving tenantry ; but it is found 
not to be safe to attempt any sudden or 
wholesale introduction of leases. What I 
fear is that direct legislation upon that sub- 
ject might be misunderstood, and might be 
injurious in its effect on the habits and feel- 
ings of the occupiers of the land. At any 
rate, I should much wish to see what con- 
sequences would follow from the frank re- 
cognition of the principle of perfect security 
to the tenant for the proceeds of his capital 
and industry expended on the soil, because 
‘T think that fixity of tenure, so far as 
it is beneficial, may result from the opera- 
tion of that principle. I agree with the 
noble Earl, that if there be any mode by 
which the use of public money by way of 
loan can be made auxiliary to the working 
of such a system, I think we ought not to 
be afraid of applying public money to that 
purpose. I own I feel the greatest doubt 
with regard to the proposition of the noble 
Earl ; but I think the use of public money 
on adequate security, and with equal regard 
to the rights of labour and the rights of 
capital, may be made a very useful auxili- 
ary to such a measure as the noble Lord 
now proposes. There is another point we 
have to consider—namely, the plan of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
who proposes to bring the State into the 
market as a purchaser of land, with a view 
of disposing of it again on certain terms. 
No one, after the explanation of that plan by 
the hon. Gentleman, would object to it as 
an interference with the rights of property. 
There are, however, difficulties connected 
with the functions proposed to be laid upon 
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the State with regard to which we have 
not sufficient experience to pronounce ; but 
I would beg to point out to the noble Earl 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that if, in 
the course of the changes to be adopted 
with regard to the Irish Church, the State 
should become possessed in trust—for what 
purposes I do not now ask—of the eccle- 
siastical estates of Ireland, those estates 
being in the hands of the civil power, would 
at once afford an opportunity, if it should 
seem to be wise and politic, to give a fair 
consideration to the plan of the hon. Member. 
I think my proposition is at all events intelli- 
gible. Iam afraid that hon. Gentlemen may 
think that I want to beg the question with 
regard to the possession of these ecclesias- 
tical estates ; but I am coming to that now, 
as I think I have said all! that it is neces- 
sary for me to say at this moment upon the 
subject of the Land Laws. With respect, 
then, to the question of ‘the Established 
Church in Ireland, I may say that it has 
been with a satisfaction almost equalled 
by my surprise, that I have witnessed the 
extraordinary progress of opinion on that 
question, both within and without this 
House, whether measured by the arguments 
and the tone of those who recommend the 
proposed change, or by the arguments and 
tone of those who resist it. In fact, I think 
that, perhaps, the greater encouragement is 
to be drawn from the latter. The right hon 
Baronet the Secretary of State for India, 
if I gathered his meaning aright, has one 
argument, and one argument only, for 
maintaining the State Church in Ireland ; 
and that is, if the State Church in Ireland 
be removed the State Church in England 
will be endangered. I am not protesting 
against that argument at all; I am only 
endeavouring to state it. ‘* Because,’’ says 
the right hon. Baronet, “I will undertake 
to show that there are parishes in England 
in which the Dissenters are in a large ma- 
jority, if you show me that the Roman Ca- 
tholics are in a large majority in Ireland ; 
a nation is like a parish, and whatever 
change you admit into the nation of Ire- 
land you must admit also into the parish 
in England.” But shape the argument as 
you will, I will only say that, in my opinion, 
those who wish to preserve the Church of 
England in that position of dignity, sta- 
bility, and utility which she now holds, 
will do well to found her claims upon the 
labours she performs, upon the services 
she renders, and upon the affections she 
attracts from the great mass of the people, 
including that vast number within her com. 
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munion, and no small number of those that 
are beyond her pale—and will not do wisely 
to venture her fortunes in the bark of such 
a crazy argument as that, which says that 
whatever applies to the Established Church 
of Ireland, with its handful of adherents, 
must apply to the Church of England, 
with its millions upon millions of de- 
voted followers. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to what appears to 
me a point of greatimportance. We have 
reached a stage in the progress of this 
controversy. Let the House mark the 
words of the noble Earl—*‘ Preserve the 
Established Church, make the Consolidated 
Fund tributary to the Universities of par- 
ticular communions and denominations, and 
to their Colleges.” But that is not all. 
There was also a significant and ominous 
intimation with regard to the Presbyterian 
community. ‘The Regium Donum,”’ 
said the noble Earl—* is miserable in 
amount, and utterly unsuited to its pur- 
pose.”” What, Sir, is the sequitur from 
that statement? That the Regium Donum 
is to be increased by a proposal of the Go- 
vernment on the first favourable opportu- 
nity ; and I have not the least doubt that 
if when that was done, and there was a 
fear of thereby exciting a sharper sense of 
inequality on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population, all dangers of that sort 
would be conjured away by the Govern- 
ment, with some bland assurance to the 
effect that they were not indisposed to 
make the large resources of this country 
directly contributory to the support of the 
Roman Catholic Church. What is the 
meaning of all this? Will my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr, 
Horsman) permit me to offer a criticism on 
one striking expression in his speech? He 
said that the policy of the Government on 
the Church Establishment was to be a po- 
liey of inaction. Oh, no, Sir! Hitherto 
we have maintained the Establishment as 
we have found it. We have maintained 
the Regium Donum as we have found it, 
and we have not applied the resources of 
the Exchequer to maintain denominational 
Universities. But the doctrine now is that 
these Universities must be endowed ; that 
the Regium Donum must be increased ; 
that the Colleges, if the matter can be ar- 
ranged in detail, must be sustained ; that 
burden upon burden must be laid upon this 
people of the country in order that we may 
be enabled to enjoy the blessing and the 


luxury of maintaining the Church Esta- | 
blishment in Ireland. I do not undertake | 
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to determine the relative importance of the 
questions of the Church and the land in 
Ireland. It appears to me that both are 
vital. There is a story told of King 
William III., that when he came into this 
country, and the Scottish Bishops came to 
see him—he was by no means averse to 
them or their episcopacy—and he asked 
them whether they would support him, the 
spokesman of the Scottish Bishops replied, 
“Your Majesty, we will support you as 
far as honour and conscience will allow.” 
William III., shrewdly interpreting that 
to mean, ‘“‘ We will not support you at 
all,” answered, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, I cannot 
swim with one hand.” He had the sup- 
port of the authorities in England ; and 
he wanted that of the authorities in Scot- 
land, and he delicately intimated that if they 
would not support him they must cease to 
be authorities. Well, Sir, the policy of the 
Government cannot swim with one hand. 
Both the Church and the land are vital 
questions, The claims of the one against 
the other I do not care to argue. Let us 
look at the ease of the Church, and con- 
sider the dilatory pleas of [Her Majesty’s 
Government. First of all, there is a Com- 
mission. A Commission! I do not deny 
it ; nay, I will be still more liberal in my 
admissions—a Commission moved for by 
Earl Russell. What a godsend to the 
Government that Commission has been. 
Why, three-fourths of the whole argument 
has not consisted in the missionary function 
of the Church, the office of the Church to 
uphold the truth, or any of those elevated 
topics consecrated to the support of the 
Church in former times ; but has been sup- 
plied by the existence of this Commission, 
and Earl Russell is held to be the person 
who is responsible for the state of facts in 
which we stand, and by which we are for- 
bidden by the Government to entertain, 
except in futuro, the question of the Irish 
Church. Now, I will endeavour by a plain 
tale to dispose of this plea, which the Go- 
vernment were apparently determined not 
to waste, and which they have turned to 
the utmost possible account. They appear 
to have got all his speech by heart, except 
the declaration which I am about to quote. 
Earl Russell said, on the 24th of June, 
1867, in making his Motion— 

* Parliament would do ill if it did not prepare 
itself by every possible means for the full con- 
sideration of the subject in the early part of 
next Session.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxviii.] 

Is Earl Russell, then, to be responsible for 
its postponement to 1869? [ ‘Hear, hear!””] 
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Perhaps the hon. Gentleman who cheered 
thinks so, as next Session is 1869 ; but this 
was in 1867, and the next Session to that 
of 1867 is evidently 1868. There is no 
reason why six months should not have 
amply sufficed to have gathered all the in- 
formation that was wanted or that could 
be useful in order to place Parliament ‘in 
full possession of the whole case, so far as 
matters of fact were concerned. But, Sir, 
this is really beside the question. There 
is not a fact which the Commission will 
ascertain that can affect our determination, 
or the opinion which I am persuaded is 
entertained by a large majority of this 
House. The Commission may settle ques- 
tions for those who want to determine 
whether the surplus or no surplus amounts 
to this or that sum, or how the revenues 
now possessed by the Irish Establishment 
should be re-distributed within its own body. 
But these are recommendations utterly 
irrelevant and immaterial to those who 
approach the question in a different spirit ; 
who admit all you can say with respect to 
the merits or the personal excellence of the 
heads or of the ministers of the Establish- 
ment, the elevation of their character, the 
purity of their lives, and the zeal with which 
they devote themselves to their duties, but 
who take objection to the Irish Church, not 
on account of any particular property or 
quality it presents to us, but on account of 
its essence and its existence: therefore the 
Commission is irrelevant to the matter 
But to eke out the question, there is a 
speech made by me in 1865. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department referred to that 
speech in terms of great respect, and I 
really believe that he had reason to refer 
to it in terms of respect and good-will, 
because—unless I am mistaken—whether 
that speech did or did not do the Irish 
Church any good, whether it did or did 
not do the Liberal party any good, it did 
him some good in assisting him towards 
the attainment of that seat in which he 
so zealously and ably discharges his duties. 
But when I look back to the debate in 
which that speech occurred, and measure 
the circumstances of that day with those 
of the present, I am able to estimate the 
immense alteration—I humbly presume 
to say the immense progress and advance- 
ment of opinion which has taken place. 


That Motion, if again made, I should hesi- 


tate to support; nay, I should refuse to 
vote for it. It was one which only as- 
serted ‘That the condition of the Irish 
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Church Establishment is unsatisfactory, 
and requires the early attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), who made the Motion, is in 
the House; but my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Tralee (The O’Donoghue), who 
seconded it, will recollect the tone of the 
House and the public mind. I believe 
they proposed as much as with safety, and 
without risk of violent reaction, could be 
proposed on the subject at that moment; 
and I do not think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tralee, whose sentiments are 
well known, mentioned the subject of the 
abolition of the Irish Church. I ventured 
to assert on that occasion that that was 
the question for the future, and that, in my 
opinion, it was not the duty of a Minister 
of the Crown knowingly and voluntarily to 
promote agitation in the publie mind upon 
any question except one with which he was 
prepared at the time, in his responsible 
character as a Minister, to deal. I cer- 
tainly therefore take no credit for having 
made a speech such as I might now make 
on the subject of the measures to be 
adopted with respect to the Church of 
Ireland. But I will say, while setting 
forth the impossibility of maintaining per- 
manently the Church of Ireland as it was, 
I did not use one word, to my knowledge, 
on that occasion which was contrary to the 
opinion I held then and hold now—namely, 
that in order to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church, that Chureh, as 
a State Church, must cease to exist. Now, 
Sir, this is not the occasion on which it is 
requisite to enter into a lengthy argument 
on the subject of the Irish Church; but I 
will quote a passage from a letter written 
by a person who knew Ireland well, and 
whose name, if I were to mention it, would 
be received with respect on both sides of 
the House. The passage occurs in the 
course of an argument for removing the 
Chureh Establishment in Ireland. The 
writer says— 





“Tt is often said as an objection to our thesis 
| that Irish disaffection does not rest on religious 
grounds, but that it springs from the old enmity 
of race ; from the national antipathy of the con- 
| quered to the conqueror. So far from being an 
| objection, this seems to me to furnish an argu- 
{ment in our favour. If disaffection arose from 
difference of religion we could never hope to see 
the end of it. Ovportet et hereses esse. At all 
events, we could not see the end of it in these 
countries until poor Father Spencer’s prayers are 
all heard, or heard for all.” 


Gentlemen will recollect that Father Spen- 
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cer had a habit during the later years of 
his life, of promoting among congregations 
prayers for unity. 

“ But if present disaffection is only a conti- 
nuance of the war between the Saxon and the 
mere Irish, most certainly it can be ended. In 
England you have welded together the conquerors 
and the conquered—Briton, Saxon, and Norman 
—though it must be admitted that the British 
Celt was the hardest to weld ; but at length it 
has been done by the operation of equal laws and 
rights. ‘The example of Scotland is more to the 
point, and occurs to every one. Now, I say that 
religious inequality or the Church Establishment 
is the only remaining vestige of conquest—it is 
the last remnant of the ascendancy of the con- 
queror.” 

I, for one, share that opinion. Without 
the slightest reproach to any of those who 
bear office in the Irish Church, /] am con- 
vinced, from a long observation, that that 
institution is, and by the law of its exist- 
ence must be, the home and last refuge of 
the spiritual ascendancy ; and~ ae that 
which, beyond all particular and special 
measures we need, is the expulsioy of the 
spirit of ascendancy from Ireland,jI take 
leave to say that, in order to that expulsion, 
we must now proceed decisively*to deal 
with that question of the Irish Church. 
Why, Sir, what an illustration of this sub- 
jeet have we had this very night, if the 
House will permit me to refer to it. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Cogan) put a Question relating to an 


inflammatory speech made by a Fellow of | 
Trinity College; and an hon. Friend of 
mine opposite, the Member for Whitehaven 


(Mr. Bentinck), with his well-known inge- 
nuity in repartee, thought that he had 
fairly ecounterplotted the plan of the Mem- 
ber for Kildare by producing a parallel 
speech by a Roman Catholic priest. Sir, 
I own it was with some amount of dis- 
satisfaction that I heard the Answer of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Warren), because I did not trace in the 
particulars of that answer that spirit of 
perfect impartiality which I have gladly 
admitted in the general conduct of the 
Irish Executive. The Roman Catholic 
meeting was held last October or Novem- 
ber, and shorthand writers were appointed 
on the part of the Government to attend 
and make sure that no mischief came of 
it. But when the Protestant Defence 
Society met to discourse on the subject 
which was dilated on by Mr. Ferrers, there 
was no Government shorthand writer pre- 
sent. Mr. Ferrers, having made a speech, 


the terms of which undoubtedly deserve, 
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like those of the other speech, the severest 
censure, rides off upon a perfectly vague 
and general assertion, not that the re- 
port is incorrect, but that it is incom- 
plete; and that if the context had been 
supplied — which he takes care not to 
supply—the thing would bear a different 
meaning. But suppose that to be the 
ease, are these instances parallel? Who 
is Mr. Lavelle? The outcast child of a 
Church proscribed in Ireland. [‘* Oh, oh!’’ - 
and “ Hear, hear!’’} Well, of a Church, 
& communion long proscribed, and now 
excluded from all the benefits and favours 
of the State. Whois Mr. Ferrers? Mr. 
Ferrers is an example of the results of the 
learned leisure and dignified ease and 
richly endowed Fellowships of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—and a proof that, after all, 
these things produce much the same de- 
scription of fruit as the discontented and dis- 
consolate condition of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. But what is the further difference 
between them? The man who smarts 
under inequality uses violent, unseemly, 
and culpable language ; and the man who 
is threatened with nothing but equality 
uses language much the same in its violent 
and unseemly character. Sir, the truth is, 
we must not be too hard upon individuals. 
These things are in a great part the effects 
of an evil system and inveterate traditions ; 
and I was glad when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that he did not 
intend to prosecute for the one set of words 
or the other. But we should do more 
wisely to lay the axe to the root, and to 
stop the further engendering of these 
poisonous and pestilential fruits. With 
respect to the Church, as to which I will 
enter into further argument in detail, in 
my opinion, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should, in the first place, establish re- 
ligious equality in Ireland. Stating this 
at a public meeting of my constituents 
some months ago, I thought that I had 
said what was impossible to be misunder- 
stood. But that declaration has been de- 
prived of its meaning by several distin- 
guished persons, who have adopted it and 
affixed to it a sense totally different from 
mine. I am not going to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of ‘‘levelling up’’ and “ level- 
ling down.”” I am neither for levelling up 
nor for levelling down. But “religious 
equality,” understood in the sense of Grants 
from the Exchequer, in order to bring the 
general population of Ireland up to the 
level of the Establishment; or understood 
in the sense of plans for dividing and re- 
8L2 
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distributing the income of the Establish- 
ment in salaries and stipends to the clergy 
of the several communions — these are 
measures which, whether beneficial or not, 
might, at other times, have been possible, 
but in my opinion they have now passed 
all bounds of possibility. And it is vain 
and idle for us, as practical men charged 
with practical duties, to take them or keep 
them in our view. My opinion is, then, 
that “ religious equality”’ is a phrase which 
requires further development ; and I will 
develope it further by saying that, in this 
religious equality in Ireland, I for my part 
include in its fullest extent the word—a 
very grave word I do not deny, and I 
think we cannot be too careful to estimate 
its gravity before we come to a final con- 
clusion—the very grave word disestablish- 
ment. If we are to do any good at all by 
meddling with the Church in Ireland it 
must, in my judgment, be by putting an 
end to its existence asa State Church. No 
doubt it is a great and formidable opera- 
tion—I do not disguise it—to constitute 
into a body of Christians united only by a 
voluntary tie those who have for three 
centuries and a half been associated more 
or less closely with the State—under the 
Tudor system directly associated with the 
State—and by the Act of Union seventy 
years ago brought still more closely into 
relation with the civil power. This is a 
great and formidable task, yet my persua- 
sion is that, in removing privilege and re- 
straint together, in granting freedom in 
lieu of monopoly, a task will be proposed 
to us that is not beyond the courage and 
the statemanship of the British Legisla- 
ture. Sir, I entirely agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) in what I understood to be the 
purport of his speech, as to the mode of 
effecting this great operation. We must, 
in my opinion, respect every vested inte- 
rest, every proprietary right, every legiti- 
mate feeling ; and, in every case of doubt 
that arises, we must honestly endeavour to 
strike a balance in favour of the other 
party and against ourselves. The operation 
is rude enough after all the mitigation 
which we can impart to it by the spirit in 
which we may endeavour to approach it. 
But, Sir, I again say that, in my opinion, 
that operation, to attain its end, to achieve 
the great results that we seek and desire, 
must be an operation which, for Ireland, 
shall finally and conclusively, so far as we 
are concerned, set aside and put out of view 
all idea of salaried or stipendiary clergy. 
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I hope [ have declared with sufficient clear- 
ness the general sense of the policy for 
which it appears to me the time has 
come. I have deliberately endeavoured 
to vindicate abstinence from previous agi- 
tation upon this question. Not only when 
I was in office in 1865, but when I was 
out of office last year, I declined to vote 
with my hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
kenny (Sir John Gray), because I felt that 
giving such a vote might be construed into 
sending forth a pledge to the people of 
this country, and to the people of Ireland, 
which I was not prepared to redeem. But 
in the present state of Ireland, with its 
suspended liberties and with its continuing 
evils, assuming a subtler, and perhaps on 
that account a more dangerous, form — 
and viewing the state of opinion which has 
grown up in this country, in no small 
degree under the influence of changes 
proposed and promoted by Her Majesty’s 
present Administration, I recognize the 
fact that the time has come when this 
question ought to be approached, and 
when, if approached, it ought to be dealt 
with onee for all. .Sir, with respect to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire), I hope that he will 
withdraw that Motion — not in the least 
as implying that it was an unnatural one 
for him to make, or a useless one for Par- 
liament to discuss. On the contrary, it has 
greatly advanced public sentiment on this 
question. We on this side of the House 
have not been inattentive to the voices 
that have proceeded from that side of the 
House, and we doubt whether the influence 
of a religious feeling, which we must think 
narrow and misguided, will sustain the 
Government of Her Majesty in the policy 
or plan they recommend of maintaining 
the fabric of the Irish Establishment, and 
of giving it a moral support by the crea- 
tion of a number of new fabrics around it, 
to make the sense of inequality in Ireland 
less sharp and less intolerable by Grants 
at the charge of the people of these three 
Kingdoms. On the contrary, I respect- 
fully recommend a withdrawal of the Mo- 
tion, upon this clear ground — that the 
Motion embraces the Irish question as one. 
Doubtless it is one for deliberation and 
discussion, but for action and for legisla- 
tion it is one which divides itself into 
branches. On some of those branches we 
have the promise of proposals from the 
Government, which, so far as I can judge, 
and without any present attempt to mea- 
sure the amount, may be useful, as far, at 
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least, as they go. Our desire is to march 
with them to the furthest point that is 
possible — to leave them only under the 
compulsion of what we may think our 
duty: but when we have reached that 
point, without hesitation to leave them. 
We shall be glad to co-operate with them 
as respects their proposals, at least so I 
trust ; at any rate, to see how far it is in 
our power to do so as respects their pro- 
posals touching the land and the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of the country. But 
there remains this great and vital question 
of the Church, which lies at the root of 
all the other questions, surrounding them 
all, pervading them all—constituting, as it 
were, an atmosphere within which all those 
other questions have to be touched and 
handled. I do not disguise that, so far as 
I am acquainted with the sentiments of 
those who sit on this side of the House, 
the declarations that have been thus far 
made by Her Majesty’s Government are 
wholly unsatisfactory ; but I do not say 
that they would be more satisfactory 
had they proposed some small measure, 
or had they held out some distant hope 
—some distant unpalpable hope without 
substance or body. The case is not yet 
complete, because we have not heard the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Administration, and there 
have been times when his declarations 
have given a new colour to the debate. 
But unless the sentiments which we here 
may hear from him should greatly vary, 
perhaps I should say, altogether differ from 
the sentiments which have been declared 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State fer India, and the other Members 
ef the Government who have spoken, I 
for my part cannot entertain a doubt that 
it will be the duty of those who differ from 
the Government to make a proposal, and 
to ask the opinion of the House upon the 
question of the Irish Church. But, Sir, 
if such a proposition is to be made, then 
there are two things I will venture to add. 
In the first place, it ought to be plain, 
simple, and intelligible in its terms. I 
suppose that anyone who might make it, 
would justly disclaim the duty of sub- 
mitting to Parliament a measure upon a 
subject. That can only be dealt with by 
the Government; but the principle and 
basis of that measure ought to be indi- 
cated, so that the issue may be plainly 
taken. But another thing I must add, 
and it is this—the declarations of Parlia- 
ment with respect to the Irish Church Es- 
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tablishment will not now perhaps — if it 
stands alone — command all the credit 
which it might have commanded in other 
days, because it is not the first time that 
Parliament has endeavoured to assert the 
principle that the property of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland should be dealt 
with. For several successive years this 
House adopted the Appropriation Clause, 
until at length, confessing defeat, it de- 
sisted from the attempt to pass it into law. 
I think, therefore, that if anything is de- 
clared by the House on the subject of the 
Irish Church we ought not to confine our- 
selves to words. It ought to be a decla- 
ration attended with some step or proceed- 
ing which will give to the people of this 
country, and to the people of Ireland, 
conclusive proof that we have not entered 
hastily or lightly upon a task of so much 
gravity; that we mean what we say, and 
that so far as depends upon us the task 
will be performed. Sir, under these cir- 
cumstances it seems to me to be clear that 
we ought not to take issue with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon the Motion which 
is now before the House. But when that 
Motion has been disposed of, our duty 
will not have passed away; on the con- 
trary, it will come nearer and more near 
into view. We remember the words, the 
earnest and touching words with which the 
noble Earl the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
closed his address, when he expressed a 
hope and uttered a call inviting the Irish 
people to union and to loyalty. Sir, that 
is our object too, but Iam afraid that as 
to the means the differences between us 
are still profound; and it is idle, it is 
mocking, to use words unless we can sus- 
tain them with corresponding substance. 
That substance can be supplied by nothing 
but by the unreserved devotion of our 
efforts now, in perhaps this last stage of 
the Irish crisis, to remove the scandal and 
mischief which have long weakened and 
afflicted the Empire. For that work I 
trust strength will be given us. If we be 
prudent men, I hope we shall endeavour, 
so far as in us lies, to make provision for 
the contingencies of a doubtful and possibly 
a dangerous future. If we be chivalrous 
men, I trust we shall endeavour to wipe 
away the stains which the civilized world 
has for ages seen, or seemed to see, upon 
the shield of England in her treatment of 
Ireland. If we are compassionate men, I 
hope we shall now once, and once for all, 
listen to that tale of sorrow which comes 
from her, and the reality of which, if not 
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It is very easy for Gentlemen to say “ You 
should have proposed a new University,” 
or * You should have dealt with Trinity 
College,”” and to suggest other schemes 
of that kind. It is the same on all Irish 
subjects. When there is a want in Ireland, 
or a grievance to be remedied, there is a 
great deal of discussion, and to remedy the 
grievance and supply the want, schemes 
are proposed that are of a perfectly im 
practicable character. They may suit the 
student in the abstraction of Lis study ; but 
when you come to deal with them in this 
House they cannot be carried. Therefore 
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be educated under the influence of his, 
That point he entirely evaded, but he said, 
“ You are placing the education of that 
elass of the Irish people which ~~ a 
higher order of education in the hands of the 
Ultramontane clergy.”’ That was his aceu- 
sation against us. Now, it is always difficult 
to deal in argument with epithets. “ Ultra. 
montane'’ is an epithet to which different 
persons will attach different meanings. | Sir 
Groner Bowven: Hear, hear!) A man 
like my hon. Friend may attach his mean 
ing to it; but I will take what is probably 
the coarse and popular use of that - wwe 
aad | will ask the Howse to decide, we hethe 
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almost with a sentiment of reverence. This, 
then was the satisfactory state of affairs so 
long as the priesthood remained under the 
influence of Archbishop Murray ; bet the 
moment Cardinal Cullen took the lead Ul- 
tramontane influence was introduced. Then 
eame the Synod of Thurles. 


Then came 
the denuneiations of the godless Colleges— 
so casled even by the best Protestant in the 
world—and then all those cireumstaneces 
of terror which the right hon. Gentleman 
stated the other night. Bat what are the 
facts of the case !-—and if they are not 
faete | shell be glad to hear them contra 
dieted Vretbiehow Mewtws * , 
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Universities and to elicit cheers in this 
House by projects for revolutionizing 
Trinity College, Dublin. Trinity College, 
Dublin, is one of the noblest institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom. But if 
you are to delay the enjoyment of Uni- 
versity education by the Roman Catholic 
population until they have settled their 
affaires with Trinity College, Dublin, or 
until some speculative plan for a new Uni 
versity is carried, why years and years 
will elepse without the Roman Catholic 
t pulation having these adventages Well, 
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its justice, is testified by the continuous 
migration of her people; that we shall 
endeavour to— 

“ Raze out the written troubles from her brain, 

Pluck from her memory rooted sorrow.” 

But, above all, if we be just men we shall 
go forward in the name of truth and right, 
bearing this in mind—that, when the case 
is proved and the hour is come, justice 
delayed is justice denied. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he rose to-night, made 
a charge against the Government. He 
made, at the same time, an announcement 
of startling importance; for he told us that 
the crisis of Ireland had arrived, and that 
the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had proved that they did not realize 
that fact. And as the right hon. Gentle- 
man proceeded, it appeared that the crisis 
of Ireland which has just arrived was the 
culminating point of a controversy which 
had existed for 700 years. I could not but 
feel that I was indeed the most unfortu- 
nate of Ministers, since, at the moment 
when I arrived by Her Majesty’s gracious 
favour at the position I now fill, a con- 
troversy which had lasted for 700 years 
had reached its culminating point, and I 
was immediately called upon, with my 
Colleagues, to produce measures equal to 
such a supernatural exigency. Sir, I was 
very anxious to know what could be the 
circumstances which had brought about 


® conjuncture so startling and unprece- 


dented. I watched with interest the right 
hon. Gentleman as he proceeded; and when, 
as I thought, with dangerous candour, he 
began to intimate to the House the ele- 
ments of this portentous crisis. It ap- 
peared that the first of the elements was 
the existence of Fenianism. But I am 
not aware that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are peculiarly responsible for the 
existence of Fenianism, When we ac- 
ceded, under the auspices of Lord Derby, 
to office, two short years ago, Fenianism 
existed, and the suspension of the liber- 
ties of the people of Ireland had taken 
place under the auspices and advice of 
the right hon, Gentleman. He was him- 
self a Member of the Government to 
whom the fatal secret of Fenianism was 
first communicated, and he came down to 
this House to propose those extra-legal 
remedies with which the country is now too 
familiar. This is the first element of the 
crisis. Therefore, so far as the first ele- 
ment of the crisis is concerned, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not feel at that moment 
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the necessity of the violent course which he 
recommended at the conclusion of his ora- 
tion this evening. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to say that there was 
another cause and another element which 
had produced this awful crisis. And what 
was that? It was Irish emigration which 
had brought about this critical state of 
affairs, and which called for these instan- 
taneous and violent remedies. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, himself admit- 
ted that the emigration from Ireland had 
somewhat subsided. There certainly was 
a time when the emigration was greater 
than it is at present, and when the an- 
nounecement from Ireland of the thinning 
of its population excited alarm and appre- 
hension in this House and throughout 
the country. And who was one of the 
Ministers, and one of the most influential 
Ministers of England during all that pe- 
riod? The right hon. Gentleman. With two 
of the elements of his crisis the right hon, 
Gentleman was as silent as.a mouse the 
whole time. He never made this arraign- 
ment of the Church of Ireland, which, in- 
deed, for many years he vindicated with 
so much eloquence and power of reasoning, 
and he never, for a moment, alluded to the 
critical state of affairs. There was also a 
third element of the crisis ; and what was 
that? It was the education of the people 
of Ireland. But the people of Ireland were 
not educated only yesterday. The people 
of Ireland have had, for a considerable 
period, the advantage of a system of educa- 
tion under circumstances more favourable 
than the people of England have had. For 
thirty years, more or less, the people of 
Ireland have had great advantages of 
popular education, and the fruits of that 
education, certainly within the last ten 
years, have been very perceptible. But, 
although everybody is perfectly conscious 
of the beneficial effects of education in Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman, notwith- 
standing he was so conversant with all the 
consequences of education in that country, 
never came forward until now to state that 
the education of the people of Ireland 
necessitated the course which he has sud- 
denly called upon the House to take. But 
there was one more element, and that com- 
pletes all the ingredients of this awful 
crisis. And what is that? The Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill which fortunately, 
and in spite of the efforts of the right hon. 
Gentleman, was passed last year. That is 
the fourth element of the crisis, and, in 
consequence of that, you are to destroy the 
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Irish Church. We will consider the ques- 
tion of the destruction of the Irish Church, 
if the House will permit me to address 
them, at the right time; but that is not 
the logical consequence of the passing of 
the Reform Bill for England. I draw from 
it a more logical consequence, for I think 
we ought to pass a Reform Bill for Ireland ; 
and the House well knows, and the right 
hon. Gentleman himself admits, that Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to in- 
troduce, and would have introduced to- 
night, had it not been for this debate, a 
measure with that object. These are the 
four ingredients which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has brought before us, as account- 
ing for a state of affairs which he describes 
as the crisis of Ireland, all the elements 
of the crisis being elements of a somewhat 
obsolete character, and having no evident 
relation to the course which he recom- 
mends., 

The right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to say he would be glad to have some 
information upon the subject of Ecclesi- 
astical Titles and Railways ; but really I 
think the House will permit me on this 
occasiony as the hour is late, and as we 
must touch on some subjects of more 
stirring importance, not to dwell upon 
topics of that kind to-night. Notice has 


been given of a Motion on the subject of 
Ecclesiastical Titles, and when it is made 
we shall be prepared to give the informa- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman seems to 


desire. Nor shall I enter on the subject 
of Irish railways. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to indicate that we had 
been somewhat negligent in pursuing that 
business. All I can say is, it is not an 
easy task at any time to form an efficient 
Royal Commission. We did form one. 
We lost no time, although it took much 
to form the Commission. I believe they 
have pursued their labours with great 
energy and ability; and in due course we 
shall be able to advise Parliament on the 
subject. 

The right hon, Gentleman then directed 
his attention to the measures proposed by 
the Government, which he says show 
that the Government do not realize the 
position of affairs which constitute the 
crisis in Ireland. The first thing to 
which the right hon. Gentleman directed 
our attention was the measure — but | 
should not call it a measure, for it may 
not be necessary to legislate upon it— 
the intention of which we have intimated 
to Parliament, of recommending Her Ma- 
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jesty to grant a Charter to a Roman Ca- 
tholic University in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman raised an argument against 
that proposition, which, no doubt, may 
have had some effect on the House, upon 
an assumption that we had announced our 
intention to ask the House to endow that 
University. I certainly never heard of that 
intended endowment before. The noble 
Lord the Member for the county of Kerry 
(Viscount Castlerosse), who spoke early in 
the evening, attacked the Government be- 
cause they were proposing a charter without 
an endowment. Certainly, my noble Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland made no such 
preposition, nor was there any necessity 
for making a communication to Parliament 
on the subject, except the honourable en- 
gagement which the Government was under 
of not moving in the matter without com- 
municating with Parliament. It is per- 
feetly true that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Monsell) asked my 
noble Friend about endowment, my noble 
Friend said he would ask the House to 
pay what are called the University ex- 
penses, such as are paid for the London 
University. It is perfectly legitimate for 
the House to decide whether they will pay 
them or not. They are of no great amount; 
the charge for the London University be- 
ing, I think, about £8,000 a year. I do 
not suppose that in this case any such sum 
will be required. It will be perfectly le- 
gitimate for the House, even if the charter 
is granted, to refuse to pay the expenses 
of a Roman Catholic University out of the 
public funds. The reason why we have 
proposed a charter for a Roman Catholic 
University has been very much misunder- 
stood in the course of the debate. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
said, on Friday, that it was our cure for 
Fenianism. I may be permitted to say, 
speaking for myself, and, [ am sure for 
most of my Colleagues, that our inten- 
tion to meet this want in the higher edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland is of a date more ancient than 
Fenianism. I have expressed my sense of 
the necessity from the opposite Bench, and 
I believe the first words I gave utterance 
to when I took my seat on this side of the 
House conveyed an expression of my con- 
viction that the bigher education of. the 
Roman Catholic population could not be 
left in its then unsatisfactory condition. 
Well, Sir, we have produced our measure, 
which we think is, on the whole, the most 
practical measure that could be devised, 
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It is very easy for Gentlemen to say “You 
should have proposed a new University,” 
or ** You should have dealt with Trinity 
College,”” and to suggest other schemes 
of that kind. It is the same on all Irish 
subjects. When there is a want in Ireland, 
or a grievance to be remedied, there is a 
great deal of discussion, and to remedy the 
grievance and supply the want, schemes 
are proposed that are of a perfectly im- 
practicable character. They may suit the 
student in the abstraction of his study ; but 
when you come to deal with them in this 
House they cannot be carried. Therefore 
we have proposed that which we think can 
be carried and ought to be carried. I 
have not heard an objection to this propo- 
sition that will bear the slightest discussion. 
I admit I have heard many objections, and 
I am going to notice them. I will begin 
with the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Horsman). It was 
a speech distinguished by inaccuracy of 
statement and fallacy of argument. I[ 
do not dwell upon the last two points, 
because the great advantage of debate is 
that inaccuracy of statement and fallacy of 
argument generally find their level before 
the debate is over. What I do object to 
is that the right hon. Gentleman made in- 
accuracy of statement and fallacy of argu- 
ment the basis of virulent invective against 
a large body of Her Majesty’s subjects, to 
whom Her Majesty’s Government are ready 
to express their obligations, for the assist- 
ance received from them in the difficult task 
of governing Ireland under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and without whose co-operation 
I do not believe that, at any time, and 
under any circumstances, Ireland could be 
advantageously governed—I mean the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of Ireland. Now, what 
did the right hon. Gentleman say upon the 
proposition which we made of giving a 
charter to a Roman Catholic University ? 
We proposed to secure a Roman Catholic 
gentleman having the privilege of a Univer- 
sity education from those who believe the 
same creed as himself; that he should have 
those advantages which are enjoyed by 
every Anglican and Presbyterian in Ireland, 
and should not be deprived of that which 
every sense of justice and propriety would, 
I think, make every Member of this House 
agree should be his right. The right hon. 
Member never for a moment contested that 
a Roman Catholic gentleman in Ireland 
had as much claim to a University educa- 
tion, under the influence of his own com- 
munion, as a Protestant gentleman had to 
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(be educated under the influence of his, 
That point he entirely evaded, but he said, 
“You are placing the education of that 
class of the Irish people which requires a 
higher order of education in the hands of the 
Ultramontane clergy.’”’ That was his accu- 
sation against us. Now, it is always difficult 
to deal in argument with epithets. “ Ultra- 
montane’’ is an epithet to which different 
persons will attach different meanings. [ Sir 
Grorce Bowrer: Hear, hear!] A man 
like my hon. Friend may attach his mean- 
ing to it; but I will take what is probably 
the coarse and popular use of that epithet, 
and I will ask the House to decide, whether 
there is any justice in the charges which 
were made by the right hon. Member for 
Stroud ? I understood the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud to say this—*‘ So long as 
the general tone of the Irish clergy was 
influenced by Archbishop Murray, every- 
thing was what I approved of.” I do not 
know whether the influence of Archbishop 
Murray was in the ascendant when the 
right hon. Gentleman was Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. [Mr. Horsman: He 
was dead at that time.] Well, that does 
not affect the observations I am going to 
make. I only wished to know that. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
the moment Cardinal Cullen took the reins 
everything was changed. Then we had 
excommunicating synods ; then we had re- 
fusals of the Sacraments of the Church to 
those who disobeyed the injunctions of the 
Roman Catholic clergy on the subject of 
education. Then came the influence of 
the Ultramontane clergy, and it is to this 
clergy, and particularly to this prelate, 
that you are now asking the House of 
Commons to deliver up the education of 
the Roman Catholic youth of Ireland. I 
have not the honour of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Cardinal Cullen. I understand 
he is a distinguished member of the Liberal 
party. Whether his Eminence is of opi- 
nion that the progress of Liberal opinions 
under his powerful influence has operated 
generally in favour of the fortunes of the 
Holy Father is a question which I will not 
ask ; but which I think Cardinal Cullen, in 
his solitude must sometimes have asked 
himself. Well, I had not the honour of a 
personal acquaintance with Archbishop 
Murray, but when I first entered this House 
one of its most eminent Members—a man 
never to be spoken of by me but with the 
greatest affection and admiration—I mean 
Sir James Graham—gave me a character 
of Archbishop Murray which impressed me 
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almost with a sentiment of reverence. This, | 
then was the satisfactory state of affairs so | 
| Trinity College, Dublin. 


long as the priesthood remained under the 
influence of Archbishop Murray ; but the 
moment Cardinal Cullen took the lead Ul- 
tramontane influence was introduced. Then 
came the Synod of Thurles. Then came 
the denunciations of the godless Colleges— 
so called even by the best Protestant in the 
world—and then all those circumstances 
of terror which the right hon. Gentleman 
stated the other night. But what are the 
facts of the case ?—and if they are not 
facts I shall be glad to hear them contra- 
dicted. Archbishop Murray, instead of 
being dead, was alive at the time of the 
Synod of Thurles, and was present there. 
More than this, he was the individual who 
at this excommunicating and Ultramontane 
Synod proposed the very resolution which 
reprobated the institution of the godless 
Colleges. These are facts. I believe there 
is no doubt that Archbishop Murray was 
present at the synod of Thurles, and took 
an active part in the final decision, which 
was carried by a unanimous vote, that the 
Colleges founded by Sir Robert Peel were 
not entitled to the confidence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. These are, I apprehend, 
indubitable facts; and, if s0, what becomes 
of the Ultramontane romance of the right 
hon. Gentleman? Sir, I am of opinion that 
there is but one mode by which you can 
supply_the grievous want that has been so 
long complained of by the Roman Catholics 
—namely, that they cannot enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a higher education under the 
influence of their own priesthood—and that 
is by the establishment of a Roman Ca- 
tholie University. And I want to know 
on what grounds of justice—of which we 
hear so much—can such a proposition be 
refused. We have just been told that the 
offer we are making will not be accepted 
by the Roman Catholic prelates. I say, 
“so much the worse for the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates if they refuse it.” But how 
is such a circumstance, if it occurs, con- 
sistent with the charge made by the right 
hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) that 
we have taken this step merely to obtain 
the support and sympathy of the Roman 
Catholic prelates? And the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the same speech and in the 
same breath, accused us of flattering the 
Prelates, and told us that they would spurn 
our offer. Sir, we take the course which 
we believe to be the right course. It is 
very easy to frame other schemes, and 
nothing is more easy than to devise new 
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Universities and to elicit cheers in this 
House by projects for revolutionizing 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, is one of the noblest institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom. But if 
you are to delay the enjoyment of Uni- 
versity education by the Roman Catholic 
population until they have settled their 
affairs with Trinity College, Dublin, or 
until some speculative plan for a new Uni- 
versity is carried, why years and years 
will elepse without the Roman Catholic 
population having those advantages. Well, 
I think I have shown that one of those 
measures which the right hon. Gentleman 
says prove that we do not recognize the 
importance of the occasion, which is the 
Irish crisis, has been brought forward not 
as a cure for Fenianism, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) sup- 
posed — not as an attempt to obtain the 
support of Cardinal Cullen—who, I have 
no doubt, will be faithful to those with 
whose politics he sympathizes—but be- 
cause, as Ministers of the Crown, it was 
our duty to do our best to supply a want 
that has been felt by a considerable por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects, and be- 
cause in doing so we only followed the 
course which, when we sat on the other 
side of the House, we always expressed 
our wish to pursue. 

Well, then, we come to the second mea- 
sure which the right hon, Gentleman has 
noticed, relating to land ; and I must ven- 
ture to observe that those measures which 
are now dignified with the title of a great 
policy, brought forward in consequence of a 
crisis, are the measures which Her Majesty’s 
Government would have brought forward in 
Parliament if Fenianism had not existed. 
And as for our having announced that we 
were going to declare our policy on the 
occasion of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire)—why circumstances 
prevented the House meeting with its usual 
regularity, and it was necessary to inti- 
mate, for the convenience of the House, 
what would be the probable course of Pub- 
lie Business. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork was the Motion before the 
the House, and it was a convenient occa- 
sion for saying that when that Motion 
was proposed we should indicate the mea- 
sures which we deemed it advisable to in- 
troduce, But there is not one of those 
measures which would not equally have 
been brought forward had Fenianism never 
existed, or if this extraordinary crisis, 
formed of elements that have existed for 
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years, had never been announced or in- 
timated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Now, I come, Sir, to the land question. 
Will the hon. Member for Birmingham 
say that this is one of our cures for Fe- 
nianism ? Why, on the land question, we 
stand in as clear a position as any party 
which ever attempted to regulate the af- 
fairs of this country. It must be sixteen 
or seventeen years since the Government 
of Lord Derby first introduced a Land 
Bill, and a Land Bill, allow me to say, 
which I have heard even hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who take very extreme views on 
the subject, several times admit was a more 
efficient Bill than any ever brought before 
the House. I do not want to enter into 
a discussion upon the merits of a measure 
now defunct ; but I allude to it to show 
that the course we are taking is that 
which we have always taken, and that 
whatever had happened in Ireland, or what- 
ever might have been the temper of the 
House on that subject, we should have 
pursued the even tenour of our course and 
introduced a Land Bill. Well, Sir, last 


year we brought forward a Land Bill. I 
do not complain of the manner in which it 
was treated, for the House was absorbed 
by one great question, and could not give 
time for the consideration of the Land 


Bill. But all will admit that it was a 
moderate, sensible, well-intentioned, and 
excellent Bill, and that it would have been 
a fortunate circumstance had it passed. 
What has been our course in the present 
year? We took this principle—and I wish 
that everyone would take it in dealing with 
Irish polities—not always to attempt to do 
that which abstractedly may seem best, but 
to attempt to do that which is practical 
and practicable. And what is the course 
we have taken with respect to the land 
question? There were several points in 
the Bill brought forward by my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Mayo) last year 
which both sides admitted to be of an ex- 
cellent character; and there were some 
points on which there was considerable 
controversy. We have taken those points 


which, after discussion, were by general. 


consent admitted to be points which ought 
to be dealt with, We have taken those 
provisions which increased the leasing 
powers and secured compensation to the 
tenant ; and we have added another pro- 
vision, which will tend to substitute tenan- 
cies in writing for parole tenancies. These, 
by general consent, were admitted to be im- 
provements, and we ask the House to le- 
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gislate on them at once. I think that there 
is a disposition in the House to legislate 
with promptness in respect to them. But 
we say that, having done this, we do not 
thin’ the subject is exhausted. There 
are still many questions of much import- 
ance connected with the tenure of land in 
Ireland which are very vague, but which 
are of considerable magnitude, so far as 
the evils complained of are concerned. For 
them, we say, let us revive, as it were, 
the Devon Commission, which was of very 
great advantage at the time it was in exis- 
tence. First, let us practically realize the 
results of all those measures as to which 
sensible and temperate men on both sides 
of the House are agreed, but let us have 
further inquiry. An inquiry of that kind 
will be no excuse for non-legislation. I 
hope the Bill we shall introduce will be- 
come an Act before the Commission com- 
mence their labours, and therefore the in- 
sinuation that the proposition for a Com- 
mission is made because we wish to delay 
legislation on the subject is the very lees 
and refuse of factious insinuation. Con- 
sider what has happened since the Devon 
Commission. That was before the Deluge. 
It was before the famine, and before the 
emigration, and the Incumbered- Estates 
Act. The Ireland of the present day is 
not the Ireland: with respect to which the 
Devon Commission made recommenda- 
tions. Therefore we say let landlords 
and tenants come and tell their tale, and 
let the Commissioners realize the con- 
sequences of the famine and the emigra- 
tion. Sir, I cannot conceive that there 
ean be any grounds for a Royal Commis- 
sion more valid, more unquestionable, than 
those upon which we propose this Commis- 
sion, which is not intended to obstruct or 
retard legislation; but is entirely supple- 
mentary to legislation, and is to inquire 
only on those very points which are not 
ripe enough for legislation. Then I say 
our policy as regards education and the 
land, but certainly as regards the land, is 
brought forward in no spirit of ostentation, 
but in the exercise of our duty. I think 
it is a scund and sober course, which the 
House of Commons ought to sanction and 
support, and that the House ought not to 
be deterred from a moderate but neces- 
sary—and, as we believe, practicable— 
course by this monstrous invention of a 
crisis in Ireland got up by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite for the advantage of 
his party. When I say ‘got up by the 
right hon. Gentleman,” I don’t mean to 
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say there may not be in Ireland many 
causes for our gravest consideration. To 
these I will address myself; but I say the 
right hon. Gentleman who has had the 
power of the Crown in large proportion 
for near a quarter of a century has never 
done anything for Ireland but make 
speeches in favour of the Irish Church. 
I say the Appropriation Clause was mo- 
desty in comparison with such tactics. 
Well, Sir, I have now told the House 
what is the course we propose with regard 
to the land, and so far as I could listen to 
the debate when we remove the bewilder- 
ing effect of the tempestuous rhetoric with 
which it commenced and ended, I may say 
the House entirely agreed with us as to 
the course we propose to take in regard to 
land—the great question, compared with 
which, we have been told by a competent 
authority, all other questions are of no im- 
portance whatever. . 

I will now, if the House permit me, 
make an observation or two on the third 
question, on which so many Gentlemen 
have touched—namely, the Irish Chureh. 
Sir, the Established Church of Ireland 
is, I frankly admit at once, not in 
the condition in which I should wish 
to see a national Church. The condition 
in which I should wish to see a na- 


tional Church wonld be this — that the 
whole population of the country should be 
in communion with it. That would be a 
perfect and completely national Church. 
But in a land where complete toleration 
fortunately flourishes that is not an ideal 
of a Church that will probably be ever 


realized. Well, then, we must advance 
to the position of an Established Church 
which is not supported by the whole popu- 
lation of the country, but by only a part 
of it. That, in my view, would still be a 
very great advantage. I think there is 
nothing that we should be more deeply 
impressed with than the importance of 
connecting the principle of religion with 
Government. If you do not connect 
the principle of religion with Govern- 
ment, you must reduce the power and 
degrade the character of Government. If 
you once divorce political authority from 
the principle of religion, Ido not see what 
you can come to but a mere affair of po- 
lice. If you admit that it is wise to con- 
nect the principle of religion with Govern- 
ment, the mind is naturally brought to en- 
dowment. It is the practical mode of 
carrying the system into operation. It 
gives a corporate character to the religious 
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principles which influence men. A Church 
—an ecclesiastical endowment—a Church, 
whatever its character—for when I use 
the word “Church,” I speak not only of 
the Church of this country, or even of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but of any body 
of religious men who have an organization 
—such a Church steadies faith. It is a 
bulwark alike against incredulity and fana- 
ticism, and I do not myself practically see 
how such a state of things can be carried 
on unless you adopt the system of en- 
dowment. I should say so particularly 
with regard to this country, because the 
spirit of our legislation of late years has 
extended into so many subjects—into edu- 
cation, charity, the reform of criminals, 
and other matters—which it seems to me 
utterly impossible to carry into effect un- 
less the State has at its command the 
active and dignified co-operation of a 
body of men like the clergy, set apart 
for such noble and spiritual purposes. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham con- 
fessed this principle in that speech which 
I listened to with pleasure, as I lis- 
ten to all his speeches—at least, gene- 
rally. The great feature of that speech, 
which was most adroitly conciliatory, was 
to contest the principle of endowment. 
That was the hon. Member’s principle. 
He said that the grievances of Ireland 
were on the carpet for discussion at pre- 
sent. The hon. Gentleman said, “ My 
remedy is prepared and prompt. Disen- 
dow the Church, and the whole thing is 
settled.”” But the hon. Gentleman says 
you must do this not merely because it 
will settle the grievances of Ireland. That 
is not the only reason why he recommends 
disendowment, but because endowment is 
opposed to the spirit of the age. The ora- 
tion of the hon. Member commended itself 
to the attention of every person who heard 
it, because, when dangerous or at least 
novel opinions are proposed, it is highly 
important that they should be brought for- 
ward by men of intellect and eloquence, 
so that we should know what it is in- 
tended to propose, and they should not be 
mumbled on the back Benches by a man of 
whom, when a revolution comes, and when 
he turns out to be a Robespierre, every- 
body would say, ‘‘ What dangerous opi- 
nious he utters, and what disastrous results 
they have entailed. Who would have sup- 
posed when we sat for ten years with him 
in the House of Commons, that he would 
have proposed measures that have revolu- 
tionized the country?’’ Here, however, 
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a great orator comes forward with new , they are only a minority of the people now. 
opinions which are to be recognized in| But the Nonconformists in the present day 
England, and it is a great advantage that | have allies that in the days of the Stuarts 
having such a command of expression and so | they did not possess. They have a body, 
many charms of eloquence he can really let | very limited in number, but very influential 
us know what is to be proposed. Sir, the| from their intellect, and from another 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire is | cause to which I will advert in a moment 
always eloquent—that he cannot help—he | —I mean the philosophers. Now, the 
is always earnest, which, they say, is philosophers must always be very limited 
charming ; but he is only a convert | in number, but they are necessarily, from 
to these principles. I quite believe that | their character and pursuits, men of great 
the hon. Member for Birmingham tells us | intellect and intelligence, and they always 
truly that his training has given him great | exercise a great influence over the press. 
advantages in forming an impartial opinion | They exercised a great influence over the 
upon these subjects—that from the first he | press before the French Revolution by 
has been thinking of them—that he has means of the Encyclopedia, and in Eng- 
since been deeply musing over them, and | land, at the present day, there is scarcely 
that now he has burst into eloquence, and a leading article that strikes you, that you 
has announced the new Evangelism to the | may not almost always trace to a philoso- 
House of Commons. Well, Sir, I amin | pher. The philosophers assist the Non- 
favour of the principle of endowment, and | conformists, and though they have not 
the hon. Member says that that is a prin- a single point in sympathy, this union 
ciple opposed and hostile to the spirit of | between the Nonconformists and the philo- 
the age. I agree that if endowment is | sophers make a most active and influ- 
opposed to the spirit of the age it will; ential body in the State. It becomes 
fall. It becomes the House well to sone | the House of Commons, however, when 
sider this subject, is it opposed to the| they hear speeches like that which they 
spirit of the age? I will not argue the have just heard from the right hon. Mem- 


question on the “spirit of the age,” it ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), 
is too vague an expression for our practical | adopting opinions which he cannot have 
debates. I will ask, is endowment opposed | 

| 


shared for many years; but which he re- 
to the character and disposition of the in- | commends to us with the ardour of a con- 
habitants of these isles? No doubt that | vert, it becomes them not to be hurried 
character and disposition must be influ- | away, but clearly, if possible, to compre- 
enced in some degree by what is called the | hend the scene, and not to be precipitately 
spirit of the age, but it is stronger than | carried on to resolutions under the idea 
the spirit of the age; and we must consider | that they are acting in harmony with pub- 
this question as representatives of public |lic opinion. I say that looking to the ge- 
opinion — not of the public opinion of | neral character of the people in both islands, 
Europe, not of public opinion in any cos- | it is a religious people. Notwithstanding 
mopolitan sense, but of the opinion of those | much that may have occurred of late years 
whom we represent. Well, Sir, I admit | which may not apparently be in accordance 
that there is a very active party in this} with that opinion, I say that if you take a 


country, opposed to endowment—an or- 
ganized, an intelligent, and so far as their 
private life is concerned, an eminently de- 
corous and praiseworthy party. But that 
party is not the creation of the spirit of 
the age. The Nonconformists are not the 
creation of the spirit of the age; they 
are in many instances the descendants, 
and certainly the representatives, of people 
entertaining the same opinions two centu- 
ries ago. They were opposed to ecclesi- 
astical endowments in the days of the 
Stuarts, they are opposed to ecclesiastical 
endowments in the days of Victoria. In 
the days of the Stuarts, even when they 
were successful and triumphant, they were 
only a minority of the people, and I believe 
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general view of the character of the people 
of England, they area religious people. It 
is unquestionable that the Scotch are a reli- 
gious people. But if there be a people 
which may be described as the most reli- 
gious people in the world, it is the people 
of Ireland. It is not there even an affair 
of race, for whether a man be a Presby- 
terian, or an Anglican, or a Roman Ca- 
tholic, religion is one of the great elements 
of his life, and not a day passes without 
his religious convictions exercising an im- 
mense influence over his actions. Now I 
say a religious people will always be in 
favour of ecclesiastical endowments. They 
may quarrel among themselves upon par- 
ticular points, but a religious people will 
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always be in favour of corporations that 
give importance and precision to their con- 
victions. And, therefore, I think we are 
embarking in a very dangerous course 
when, at a period at which no one could 
have anticipated it, a right hon. Gentleman 
of the great standing in the country of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire comes forward suddenly, as it 
were from ambush, and announces not 
merely that he proposes to destroy the 
institution which he has himself so often 
advocated, and which he has told us to- 
night has existed from the time of the 
Tudors ; when we are invited to adopt this 
policy in deference to the principles of a 
greater master on this subject, who has 
fairly, and, I must say, with the honourable 
eandour which I believe, is part of his cha- 
racter, told us what is the great issue 
at stake—namely, whether we should ter- 
minate in this country all ecclesiastical en- 
dowments. Now, I want the House to 
realise the gravity of the question they are 
called on to decide. Do not, in consequence 
of the state of Ireland, arising from the 
development of the Fenian conspiracy, and 
the necessity, as I am frequently reminded, 
of “doing something,’’ allow yourselves to 
be hurried into a decision which, if carried 
out and followed to its quences—as it 
most aesuredly will be—must give a new 
colour to your society and alter all the 
principles upon which you and your fore- 
fathers for years have acted. This is one 
of the gravest questions which can be 
brought before the consideration of public 
men, You are public men; you are men 
all of great intelligence, and many of you 
of eminence. You make a Senate that 
the world speaks of with pride, while it 
recognizes your attributes with a con- 
sciousness that your conduct elevates the 
general character of human nature. But 
remember that you are something more 
than senators. You are representatives 
of a nation, and of an ancient nation, 
and I deny your moral competence to come 
to a decision such as that which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham has recommended, 
and such as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire is prepared 





practically to carry out—I deny your moral | 
competence to do that without an appeal to | 


the nation. I say it is a question upon 
which the country can alone decide, par- 
ticularly under the circumstances at which 
we have now arrived. You’ cannot come, 
on a sudden, and without the country being 
the least informed of your intention, to a 
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decision that will alter the character of 
England and her institutions. You cannot 
come in this off-hand manner to such a de- 
cision as that. Why, look at what you are 
doing. You are asked to take a course to- 
night which will effect a revolution in this 
country. I am not taking now the limited 
issue to which the right hon. Gentleman 
conveniently confined himself. I take the 
broader issue laid down by the great master 
of this subject, and upon which England 
and Ireland probably will soon have to 
pronounce. How have you been introduced 
to this discussion? The Liberal* party 
have been in power for more than a quarter 
of a century. Have they prepared the 
mind of England upon this question ? 
Have their Leaders risen from the seats of 
authority and told the people that the 
great principles upon which the society 
and even the political condition of the 
country are founded are erroneous? You 
and your forefathers and generations before 
them, and long centuries of men, have built 
up this great realm of England. You have 
acknowledged, you have encouraged, you 
have supported, you have stimulated, you 
have lived and acted under the influence 
of ecclesiastical endowments, and have you 
during all that time in any way guided 
public opinion to doubt the propriety and 
wisdom of that system—of that great, 
and beneficent system under which you 
were born and which your forefathers cre- 
ated? Notasyllable of the kind. We have 
had a great deal of political economy, 
commercial treaties with France, repeals 
of restrictive laws, efforts made, and suc- 
cessful efforts, to promote the comforts and 
convenience of the people ; but not a word 
was ever uttered for the last twenty-five 
years by the party that have enjoyed a 
monopoly of power in this country to form 
the mind of the people upon this great 
issue, upon which they ought not to give a 
decision in the perfunctory manner they 
are asked to do to-night. At the last 
General Election the Liberal party had been 
seven years in power, and during those 
seven years not a single word ever issued 
from the lips of any person in authority— 
certainly not from the lips of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire—that he had a doubt of the 
wisdom of the cardinal principle upon which 
our whole social system is founded. You 
were led by a Prime Minister who had the 
advantage, which I also enjoy, of being a 
Member of this House, which certainly 
gives one an advantage in ascertaining 
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ublie opinion, and interpreting the popu- 
ar currents which ought to influence. Did 
Lord Palmerston ever come forward and 
say that, in his opinion, all ecclesiastical 
endowments are a mistake and-ought to 
be done away with? Why, I remember 
Lord Palmerston’s last address to his con- 
stituents. It isa great advantage which 
a chief Minister in this House has at a 
dissolution of Parliament, that he can ad- 
dress his constituents; if he is in the other 
House he has not that advantage. There 
is a degree of popular sympathy at the 
command of a Minister in this House, and 
he has a ready means of expressing his 
opinion and of obtaining that of the peo- 
ple. Does anybody remember Lord Pal- 
merston’s address to his constituents? I 
recollect it—there was not much in it. 
But I will undertake to say that Lord 
Palmerston did not intimate to the people 
of England that a great revolution was 
impending, and that the principle of eccle- 
siastical endowments must be given up. 
Therefore I say it would be indecent for 
the House of Commons to attempt to 
come to a decision on this great question, 
unless we could place before the Nation 
the enormous issue at stake, I should 


have thought the best course would have 
been to dispose of the necessary business 


of the Session, as was the intention of the 
Government, and hasten—as I am prepared 
cheerfully to hasten—to that appeal to the 
enlarged sympathies of our countrymen 
which fortunately the Bill passed last year 
has secured for us. But the idea that this 
House of Parliament is to decide upon the 
question of continuing ecclesiastical en- 
dowments or not seems to me to be one 
too preposterous for a man of sense, having 
opportunity to consider it for a moment, to 
debate. What security have you that on 
the hustings you will not find this issue 
for your consideration if you adopt the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
The electors may naturally say ‘‘ You have 
changed the whole framework of our social 
system, you have decided on the most im- 
portant principle in polities, without con- 
sulting us, the great body oft he Nation as 
opposed to the limited constituency which 
sent you to Parliament, and we question 
the justice and the propriety of what you 
have done.”’ It will be certainly an agree- 
able thing to have sucha contest between the 
old and the new constituency. Therefore, 
in my opinion it is impossible to deal with 
this question at the present time. Techni- 
cally, no doubt, Parliament has power to do 
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so. But, Sir, there is a moral exercise of 
power as well as a technical, and when you 
touch the fundamental laws of the country, 
when you touch the principles on which 
the most ancient and influential institu- 
tions are founded, it is most wise that you 
should hold your hand unless you have 
assured yourselves of such an amount of 
popular sympathy and support as_ will 
make your legislation permanent and bene- 
ficial. Ihave not made this observation 
because I wish to screen myself in the 
shadow of silence; when I say we cannot 
come to a division upon such a momentous 
question without appealing to the country, 
I have no wish to take advantage of that 
position and deeline to give my opinion 
until that appeal has been made, Iam in 
favour of ecclesiastical endowments ; I be- 
lieve they have contributed greatly to the 
welfare of this country. I believe they 
are one of the greatest securities of 
civilization, and thet they are beloved 
on the whole by the population of both 
islands. With regard to the particular 
ecclesiastical endowment, to which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham did not confine 
himself, but to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire at present confines himseli, I hope 
this House, or the next House of Parlia- 
ment, will hesitate as to the course which 
it may adopt. No one pretends that the 
material effect of that endowment is not 
advantageous to Ireland. I am not, of 
course founding any argument for the 
maintenance of the institution ppon consi- 
derations merely of that kind ; but, when 
considering the condition of Ireland, which 
is the subject of the Motion before the 
House, it is necessary that we should look 
at the probable effect upon Ireland of the 
destruction of the Established Church, in 
a material point of view, I say there is no 
doubt that such a measure would be very 
injurious. It would deprive a country, which 
complains of an absentee proprietary, of 
many residents, men of character and of 
some affluence, whose general social action 
is admitted by all to be beneficial. What 
always strikes me as a general principle 
with regard to Ireland is, that you should 
ereate and not destroy. If the Church of 
Ireland were violently abolished, in my 
opinion you would add immensely to the 
elements of discord in that country. I have 
yet to learn how the abolition of such an 
institution could take place by other means 
than violence. Violence and confiseation ! 
Why, the history of Ireland has had too 
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much of these. They are the very evils 
which we all deplore. And yet the panacea 
for all the ills of Ireland—and the prompt 
means of changing Governments—is, ac- 
cording to the views which we have heard 
in this debate, to enter upon a course which 
must be accompanied by violence and 
spoliation. I therefore object to any pro- 
posal for the destruction of the Established 
Church in Ireland—which must add to the 
grievances of that country. At the same 
time, I reserve to myself the right of con- 
sidering the labours of that Commission 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) has treated in a manner so de- 
ficient, I thought, in courtesy to its noble 
Author. Throughout these proceedings we 
have been accused of being the authors of 
the Royal Commission to inquire into the 
state of the Irish Church. We have been 
charged with having proposed it as a means 
of delay; but the manner in which it has 
been treated by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and hy late Colleagues of a noble Earl, the 
Author of a celebrated pamphlet on the 
subject, is perfectly amazing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Louth (Mr. 
C. Fortescue) informed us the other night 
that the Commission was proposed without 
the slightest intention of influencing public 
opinion. Now, I should call such conduct 
on the part of the noble Earl deceptive, if 
I were to borrow words which I have heard 
were used in “another place.” But I 
hope that, so long as I may have any 
part in the conduct of the business of this 
House, there will be one House of Parlia- 
ment, at least, that may be a model of 
manners. I will say therefore, nothing 
rude of an august Assembly that seems for 
a moment to have lost that perfection of 
demeanour which we once thought it pos- 
sessed. I say, then, that this question is 
one that must be decided by the country ; 
but I will take no refuge under that de- 
elaration. I recognize the importance of 
ecclesiastical endowments, and I think it 
would be a fatal mistake to follow the ad- 
vice of the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) and terminate the existence of 
the Irish Church. Sir, I say again I re- 
serve to myself the right of availing my- 
self of the information of the Royal Com- 
mission. I think that the scope of their 
inquiry is much larger than it is convenient 
for some Gentlemen to acknowledge, and I 
believe its inquiry may be a source of great 
improvement and public advantage. Nor 
do I wish to conceal my strong opinion 
that we are approaching the time when 
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there must be a change in the status of the 
unendowed clergy of Ireland. I do not 
mean by that to say I am in favour of 
what is called “ paying the Irish priests.”’ 
I am not in favour of paying the Irish 
priests; and I am quite sure that the 
Irish priests are perfectly sincere in their 
declarations that they would not consent to 
become stipendiaries of the State. I am 
unwilling that any clergy should be stipen- 
diaries of the State. I think that such a 
position lessens their independence and im- 
pairs their influence. That scheme will 
not have our support. I believe the Irish 
Roman Catholic Bishops and clergy are 
perfectly sincere in their declarations on 
the subject, because I think there is wis- 
dom in that declaration; and in stating my 
belief that the time is fast arriving when 
there must be a change in the status 
of the unendowed clergy, I am not refer- 
ring to any such arrangement as is indi- 
eated in that scheme. I will not take re- 
fuge in the jokes of Sydney Smith on the 
subject. I think a manifesto such as 
has appeared in a political organ of au- 
thority as a re-production of those flippant 
and heartless observations which might 
have had, to a certain extent, some 
practical application five-and-thirty years 
ago—a very unfortunate thing ; because 
the time is gone by for such arrange- 
ments, as it has gone by for such an 
arrangement as, in his matured wisdom, 
Earl Russell announced as the result of his 
unparalleled experience, when he intimated 
that the Young Ascanius here was the only 
man who could carry that policy into effect. 
Though I am prepared to uphold the prin- 
ciples I have stated, though I should be 
sorry to see anything in Ircland destroyed, 
I do not believe that the Irish Established 
Chureh will remain with respect to the 
other portions of the population—with re- 
gard to the clergy of the other portions of 
the population—in the identical position 
which she now occupies. If you ask me 
what I mean, I will be as precise as any of 
you have been. I have been reminded in 
the course of this debate of expressions 
which I used five-and-twenty years ago, 
I could remind other Gentlemen of ex- 
pressions they used on the same subject 
five-and-twenty years ago; but I do not 
much care for that sort of thing. With 
reference, however, to that passage which 
has been quoted from a speech made by 
me, I may remark that it appeared to me 
at the time I made it that nobody lis- 
tened to it. It seemed to me that I 
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was pouring water upon sand, but it seems 
now that the water came from a golden 
goblet. With regard to the passage from 
that speech, there are many remarks which, 
if I wanted to vindicate or defend myself, 
I might legitimately make. I might re- 
mind the House that speech was made 
before the famine and the emigration from 
Ireland, and the whole of that passage 
about the starving people and the amount 
of population to the square mile no longer 
applies. I might remark that speech was 
made before the change in locomotion, and 
the sale of a large portion of the soil of Ire- 
land, which has established a resident pro- 
prietary instead of an absentee aristocracy. 
Though, so far as I can collect, the absentee 
aristrocracy seems more popular than the 
resident proprietary. All this I might say; 
but I do not care to say it, and I do not 
wish to say it, because in my conscience 
the sentiment of that speech was right. 
It may have been expressed with the heed- 
less rhetoric which I suppose is the ap- 
panage of all who sit below the gang- 
way; but in my historical conscience the 
sentiment of that speech was right. Per- 
haps I ought to apologize to the House 
for alluding to history. We have been told 
by a great authority in this debate, that 
there must be no more history introduced 
into discussions, and I observe that the right 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) has been 
wandering about the country during the Re- 
cess delivering lectures against the study 
of history. But, Sir, Irish policy is Irish 
history, and I have no faith in any States- 
man who attempts to remedy the evils of Ire- 
land who is either ignorant of the past or 
who will not deign to learn from it. In my 
opinion a policy in Ireland of conciliation 
which is to commence by outraging the feel- 
ings and humiliating the pride of 1,500,000 
men—most loyal, most intelligent, very 
wealthy, and high-spirited—is not a wise 
policy. It may be a party triumph, but it 
will not, in my mind, tend to the national 
welfare, 1 apprehend, from what has fallen 
from the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), that the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) will not 
call for a division. If he did I should cer- 
tainly oppose his Motion, because I see no 
ractical result that could arise from it. 
hat the Government proposed to do they 
ean do without going into Committee on 
the state of Ireland. Let me briefly reca- 
pitulate what they are prepared to do. 
Notwithstanding the sneers of some hon. 
Gentlemen, I trust a Charter will receive 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Her Majesty’s sanction, with the approba- 
tion of the House, to institute a Roman 
Catholic University, We ask for no endow- 
ment. If the House of Commons will not 
grant to the Roman Catholics of Ireland the 
assistance which they give to the London 
University, which boasts, I believe, of not 
being a religious body, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, who have outlived the penal laws, 
will probably be able to survive that inflic- 
tion. I have told you what we are prepared 
to do with regard to the land—immediately 
to legislate upon all those practical points 
of importance upon which leading men on 
hoth sides are agreed, and after we have 
legislated to institute authoritative inquiries 
upon all those points of controversy upon 
which leading men are not agreed. We will 
also introduce within a few hours—what 
we should have introduced to-night if we 
had had the opportunity—a Reform Bill for 
Ireland, which will greatly add to the po- 
pular privileges of the people of that coun- 
try. There are many of my Friends—I 
will not say of my Friends, but Members 
of this House—who look with apprehension 
upon a measure of that kind. I do not, 
because I believe we-are on the eve of a 
policy for Ireland which will reconcile races, 
settle a community, and terminate the sor- 
rows of afflicted centuries. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Will the House allow 
me one word in explanation? I did not 
wish to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman 
in his speech. I wish to state he entirely 
misrepresented one sentiment he attributed 
to me, and having misrepresented me, he 
tried to tie up the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) with me 
in that sentiment. The ‘spirit of the 
age ’’ was not the phrase I used, and what 
I said about Earl Russell’s pamphlet was, 
that it was politically just, but was pub- 
lished forty years too late; and that the 
time had gone by when it was possible in 
this country to create a new State Church 
and new endowments. I went no further 
than that. I thought it due to myself to 
make this explanation. 

Mr. MAGUIRE had intended asking 
the indulgence of the House while he 
offered a few explanations ; but he would 
withdraw his Motion, being quite satisfied 
with the results. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£79,829 2s. 7d., be granted to Her Majesty, to 
make good Excesses on Grants for the following 
Civil Services, for the year ended on the 31st day 
of March 1867: viz.— £ 8&8. 

Office of Works, &e. . - 1,199 14 

Inspectors of Factories, &c. 562 10 

Quarantine Expenses 306 15 

Printing and Stationery 16,831 2 

Law Charges, England - 2,607 7 

Admiralty Court Registry . 243 #1 

Exchequer, Scotland, — 

Branch . . 
Law Charges, Ireland 
Bankruptey Court, ireland 
Maintenance of Prisoners . 
Pitcairn’s Islanders 
Special Missions 
Relief of Distressed British 

Seamen . . 
Ecclesiastical Commission ° 
Miscellaneous Expenses, for- 

merly Civil Contingencies 

Anglo-Chinese Flotilla . 


. £79,829 


Te Dare oR 


393 10 
9,285 10 
1,182 0 
17,774 13 
87 5 
10,224 17 
16,942 1 

202 


aa 
a 
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241 
1,844 


om 


Total . 


bo 
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2. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£8,381 1s. 1d, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
make good Excesses on the Grant for Salaries 
and Expenses of the Inland Revenue Department, 
for the year ended on the 31st day of March 1867. 


3. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,089 13s. 8d., be granted to Her Majesty, to 
make good Excesses on the Grant for the Post 
Office Packet Service, for the year ended on the 
81st day of March 1867. 


£134,000, Civil Services, Supplementary 
Estimate, 1867-8. 

Mr. CHILDERS complained that there 
had been a departure from the Treasury 
Minute in this respeet, and asked for an 
explanation. The proceeding was irregular, 
and the Supplementary Estimate ought to 
be included in the regular Estimates of 
1868-9. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER agreed that the charges of the 
Civil Service should, as a rule, be defrayed 
out of the money voted during the current 
year. The excess in this case, however, 
was occasioned by the expenditure under 
several Acts of Parliament passed during 
last year. Thus, there were the expenses 
of the Boundary Commission, the Rail- 
way Commission, and the Trades’ Union 
Commission, and, above all, the expenses 
arising out of Fenian prosecutions. These 
charges made the demand upon the Civil 
Contingencies Fund greater than it could 
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bear. The Government had only taken 
the constitutional course in laying the Sup- 
plementary Estimate on the table. 


4. Resolved, That a Supplementary Sum, not 
exceeding £134,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
for the following Civil Services, which will come 
in course of payment in the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1868: viz.— £ 

Landguard Point—Works . 

Inspectors of Factories, &c. 

Quarantine Expenses . . 

Law Charges, England 

Law Charges, Ireland 

Court of Chancery, Ireland . 

Maintenance of Prisoners . . 

Temporary Commissions . 

Local Dues under Treaties of Re- 

ciprocity . 

Agricultural Statistics 

Cape Haytien Bombardment — 

Compensation . e ° : 
Shannon River Survey ° 


4,000 
6,000 


£134,000 


House resumed, 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, March 17, 1868. 


MINUTES.,]—Sezxect Commirrer—On Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod appointed. 

Pousuic Buu— First Reading—Friendly Socie- 
ties® (43). 


IRELAND—QUARTER SESSIONS COURTS, 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to ask, Whether the Government object 
to the Appointment of a Select Committee 
of this House to inquire into the Consti- 
tution, Jurisdiction, and Procedure of the 
Quarter Sessions Courts in Ireland, with a 
View to their Improvement, and to the 
further Assimilation, so far as may be 
expedient, of the Civil Bills Courts to the 
County Courts of England and Wales ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
last year an Act was passed giving effect 

3M 
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to the Report of the Commissioners who 
were appointed to inquire into the duties 
and the position of the officers employed in 
the Superior Courts in Ireland, and the 
changes which had been recommended by 
the Commissioners in reference to that 
matter had been carried into effect, and 
therefore nothing remained to be done 
which was recommended to be done. With 
respect to the Civil Bills Courts procedure 
in Ireland, he had to observe that two 
years ago an Act was passed which consi- 
derably altered the procedure of those 
Courts ; and one of the alterations was 
that the decrees of those Courts should be 
executed by the sheriffs. Now, in practice 
it had been found that the officers of the 
sheriffs could not be compelled to perform 
those duties, and some inconveniences had 
consequently arisen. There was no doubt 
that in Ireland there had recently sprung 
up a considerable desire for an enlargement 
of the jurisdiction of the Civil Bills Courts; 
and in his opinion great benefit would be 
derived if the same jurisdiction in equity 
was given to those tribunals which was 
possessed by the County Courts in England 
and Wales. It was only recently, how- 
ever, that any complaints had been made 
upon the subject, and the Government did 
not propose to introduce any Bill with re- 


spect toit. But if the noble Marquess should 
move for a Committee to inquire into the 
matter, and if their Lordships should ap- 
prove of such a proposal, no objection 
would be offered to it by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Lord Srantey of ALpEr- 
LEY, 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that the Report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners would very shortly be laid be- 
fore Parliament. 


IRELAND—THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked, When the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Established Church in Ireland 
would be presented to the House, as he 
understood a Chairman had been appointed 
only a few days ago. He wished to know 
what progress had been made by the Com- 
missioners ? 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Eart STANHOPE said, that being a 
Member of the Commission, it might per. 
haps be most convenient that he should 
answer the Questions. The terms of the 
Commission were laid upon the table on 
the first day of the Session of Parlia- 
ment, and they had been printed and 
circulated amongst their Lordships. He 
might add that no time had been lost by 
the Commissioners, who, at their first 
meeting, believing it would be desirable to 
collect all the information they could in 
Ireland, appointed a sub-Committee to 
proceed to that country, and that sub- 
Committee had already collected a large 
mass of information, which the Commis- 
sioners would proceed to consider at their 
next meetings. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked, Whether it was not true that the 
Commission was appointed during the last 
Session of Parliament, and whether the 
proceedings of the Commission had not 
been delayed ? 

Eart STANHOPE said, the noble Lord 
had been singularly misinformed in refer- 
ence to that matter. The Commission 
might have been intended in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, but it was not actually 
appointed until the present Session, the 
exact date which it bore being the 30th of 
October last. It was only since that time 
therefore that the Commissioners could 
apply themselves to the duties intrusted 
to them. When the proceedings of the 
Commission should become known to their 
Lordships, it would be found that the noble 
Lord had spoken rather hastily, and that 
no imputation of delay—thus far at least 
—could attach to himself or to his Col- 
leagues. ’ 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Laws relating to Friendly 
Societies and to small Government Annuities and 
the assuring of Payment of Money on Death— 
Was presented by The Earl of Licurrexp ; read 1*. 


(No. 43.) 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS 
AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN USHER 


OF THE BLACK ROD. 
Select Committee on appointed: The Lords 
following were named of the Committee :— 


Ld. Chancellor Ld. Steward 
Ld. President E. Devon 
Ld. Privy Seal E, Carnarvon 
D. Richmond E. Kimberley 
M. Salisbury V. Sydney 
M. Bath V, Hawarden 
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V. Eversley L. Redesdale 
L. Colville of Culross L. Colchester 
L. Ponsonby L. Stanley of Alderley 
L, Foley L. Cranworth 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1868. 


MINUTES.]— Sztecr Commrree — On Grand 
Jury Presentments (Ireland) appointed; on 
Shannon River nominated ; on Poor Rates As- 
sessment, &c. Mr. Woodd and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
added ; on Lee River Conservancy nominated. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Anmy AND 
Navy Estimates. 

Resolutions [March 16] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans— considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£362,398 19s. 97.) 

Pustic Brirts—-Ordered— Elementary Educa- 
tion ; Reformatory Schools (Ireland)* ; Con- 
tagious Diseases Act (1866) Amendment.* 

First Reading — Elementary Education [64]; 
Reformatory Schools (Ireland) * [65]. 

Second Reading — County Courts (Admiralty 
Jurisdiction) [33]. 

Committee—Sea Fisheries * [42] ; Fairs (Ireland)* 
[48 


(48). 

Report—Sea Fisheries * [42]; Fairs (Ireland) * 
[48]. 

Considered as amended— Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition [59]. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
RESOLUTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th February], 

“That the Committee of Selection may, if they 
think fit, refer any Private Bills to the Referees, 
instead of to a Committee of the House, with 
power to the Referees to inquire into the whole 
subject-matter of such Bills, and to report them, 
with or without Amendments, to the House,”— 
(Mr. Dodson.) 

Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed, 


Lorv HOTHAM said, the Chairman of 
Ways and Means proposed to leave to the 
Committee of Selection the discretion of 
sending any Private Bill to a Committee 
of Referees instead of to a Committee of 
the House. That at once raised the ques- 
tion of the number who should compose 
the Committee of Referees. He did not 
wish it to be supposed that he had any 
complaint to make with respect to the con- 
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duct of the Referees, These gentlemen, 
he thought, had done their duty very 
diligently and effectually, and he would 
leave undisturbed in their hands all ques- 
tions of locus standi. He had heard many 
complaints brought against the Commit- 
tees. For instance, it was alleged that a 
Chairman must either be very inefficient 
or very stupid who could not secure the 
adhesion of one member to his own par- 
ticular views, and in that case the whole 
ease was entirely in his hands. This arose 
from the Chairman having a double or 
easting vote. A Committee of five would 
work much better than a Committee of 
four, and it would get rid of the objection- 
able double vote of the Chairman. The 
Committee of Standing Orders had come 
to the unanimous conclusion that, instead 
of having a Court of Referees as it had 
existed for a short time, or as it was pro- 
posed to establish it, it would be better 
that Private Bills should be referred in 
the ordinary manner to Committees, which 
should consist of four Members of the 
House and a Referee, and that every Com- 
mittee should have the advantage of the 
presence and assistance of a Referee, who 
should have a vote, but the Chairman al- 
ways to be a Member of the House. He 
could see that, were a Committee composed 
of two Members of the House and two 
Referees, difficulties would arise ; because 
in cases where differences of opinion arose 
it would be inconvenient to discuss the 
question in the House where the Referees 
could not attend to uphold their decision. 
With the concurrence, therefore, of the 
Committee on Standing Orders, he had 
resolved to move an Amendment to the 
Resolution of the hon. Member the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “may” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ refer 
any opposed Private Bill, or any Group of such 
Bills, to a Committee consisting of Four Members 
and a Referee,” —{ Lord Hotham,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotone, WILSON-PATTEN said, as 
he was supposed to be the father of the 
Court of Referees, he wished to say a few 
words. The Standing Order which was 
now under discussion was debated by the 
House under very different circumstances 
to what they were now placed in, and a 
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larger number of Members of the House 
had recently been elected who had no 
knowledge of the defects and inconveni- 
ences of the old system. The Court of 
Referees was established in 1865, and had 
saved much time and expense. At the 
time when it was instituted there were no 
less than 600 Private Bills before Parlia- 
ment, and the Committee of Selection ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in appoint- 
ing Committees to try them. After con- 
sidering the matter a small number of 
Members who took interest in the Private 
Business of the House unanimously adopted 
a Resolution that the organization of the 
Committees was very defective ; that it 
was totally impossible to transact Private 
Business in a satisfactory manner owing to 
its great extent, and that it was highly de- 
sirable that some improvements should be 
effected. Although in the present Session 
there was less Private Business than in any 
Session for the last ten years, it would be 
unwise for the House to revert to the old 
system, under which, in nine cases out of 
ten, they had a tribunal which was weaker 
than the Bar practising before it. The 
consequence was, that talented lawyers 
induced the Committees to come to almost 
any vote they liked, and the most contra- 
dictory decisions were given. The time of 


the Committees was, moreover, occupied 
with the most frivolous examinations re- 
garding matters that had no particular 


bearing upon the point atissue. It had 
therefore been arranged that these Bills 
should be separated into two parts—one 
relating to the public merits of the Bill, and 
the other to the construction of any works 
under it ; and it was recommended that all 
the statistics and the engineering points 
should be inquired into by a distinct tribunal. 
That created a double inquiry, which was 
no doubt attended with some inconveni- 
ence ; but, on the whole, the Court of 
Referees had answered the purpose for 
which it was instituted, having effected a 
very great saving of time and expense. 
Previous to the establishment of the Court 
of Referees, the most extravagant expense 
was caused to the promoters of Private 
Bills. One railway company, for instance, 
spent £52,000, not in carrying a Bill 
through Parliament, but in defending itself 
against the attacks of other companies, 
not one-tenth of which would have been 
expended had the Court of Referees been 
in existence. Another company had in- 
curred an expense of upwards of £60,000. 
He would therefore strongly urge the 


Colonel Wilson Patien 


{COMMONS} 
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House not to go back again to the old sys- 
tem. Inclosure Bills and Pier and Harbour 
Bills were now dealt with entirely out of 
that House, and yet that class of improve- 
ments were as numerous now as they had 
previously been. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that the fears of his right hon, 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), that if they referred Bills to a 
tribunal not composed of Members of that 
House they would prevent many good works 
from being executed, were entirely ground- 
less. He did not see, if they got a good 
tribunal, and if the House was represented 
by one experienced Member in that tri- ° 
bunal, why the House should feel less con- 
fidence in it than in a tribunal entirely 
composed of its own Members. The old 
system was discreditable ; and he thought 
that if they acceded to the proposal of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, they would 
secure to the House every proper control 
which it ought to possess. He should 
support that Gentleman’s Motion if it were 
pressed to a division. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
it very important for the House to keep 
the control of private legislation in its own 
hands, and not delegate it to Referees, as 
was proposed. Committees of the House, 
and he believed a Royal Commission, had 
recommended that the House should not 
part with its jurisdiction to any judicial 
tribunal, or to any tribunal not composed 
to some extent of Members of the House. 
He did not understand upon what principle 
a selection was to be made. What were 
the Bills to be referred to an ordinary Com- 
mittee of the House? and what were the 
Bills that were to be referred to the Court 
of Referees ? He understood that the Bills 
to be referred to the Court of Referees 
would not be measures of first-rate im- 
portance, containing matters involving any 
new policy. Such Bills were to go to the 
ordinary Committee ; and that the Bills to 
be referred to the Court of Referees would 
be rather of a routine nature, of which the 
Court of Referees could dispose. He did 
not think that point had been made clear, 
and he begged of his hon. Friend to ex- 
plain it. He (Mr. M. Gibson) had been 
always of opinion that the establishment of 
a Court of Referees to find facts for another 
Committee was a bad arrangement, and 
any experience they had previously showed 
that it would not work efficiently. He be- 
lieved that the Court of Referees had em- 
ployed itself in minute inquiries into facts 
that might not be considered material by 
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the Committee on the Bill, and therefore 
unnecessary expense was thrown upon the 
parties. He would offer an Amendment, 
to the effect that the Court of Referees 
should consist of four, and that not less 
than three of the four should be Members 
of the House. That would be midway be- 
tween the proposal of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dodson) and of the noble Lord (Lord 
Hotham). 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that he was 
glad to find that all the Gentlemen who 
had Amendments on this subject upon the 
Paper were opposed to the system of 
double inquiry. There were three proposals 
before the House: that by the Chairman 
of Ways and Means for a Court of two 
Members and two Referees ; that of the 
noble Lord for one of four Members and 
one Referee; and that of the right hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne for three 
Members and one Referee. He would 
consider all three proposals. It was feared 
that in practice it would be impossible, 
under such a system as that proposed by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, to pre- 
vent parties interested in the questions 
decided by the Referees from bringing 
them back to the House for discussion, 
and it was on that account that he pre- 
ferred the plan of the noble Lord. Again, 
he reminded the House that the number 
of Members serving on Private Bill Com- 
mittees was reduced from five to four, 
simply for the purpose of relieving the 
House ; and the operation of the new sys. 
tem had shown the force of the argument 
made use of when it was first proposed, 
that the reduction would throw too much 
power into the hands of the Chairman. 
The objects of appointing Referees were 
to relieve the House of a certain part of 
its business, to secure certain engineering 
knowledge in the examination of plans, and 
above all, to secure similarity of decisions; 
and this last mentioned purpose would be 
provided for by the appointment of a Re- 
feree upon each Committee according to 
the noble Lord’s proposal. If the House 
adopted the Amendment, a sufficient num- 
ber of Referees had already been appointed 
to enable the experiment to be tried at 
once, whereas the plan of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means could not be brought 
into operation this year. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he un- 
derstood the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means to 
be a proposal for a continuity of policy in 
the proceedings of Private Committees ; 
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and as a reform in that direction, though 
a feeble and inadequate reform, he hailed 
it gladly. He entreated hon. Members to 
look beyond mere technical details, and 
ask themselves whether the machinery by 
which they had hitherto administered the 
railway business of the House had pro- 
duced results of which to be proud. 
Hitherto it had been the most planless and 
purposeless system, if he could give it the 
name of system, that ever was known. No 
kind of rule had been laid down for the 
guidance of the Committees, amidst the 
manifold complications of the questions 
that had arisen, Were the Committees to 
be looked on as judicial tribunals or as 
legislative tribunals? If as the former 
they had this remarkable peculiarity, that 
the proceedings were carried on at the 
maximum of expense, and there was no 
element in the tribunals which secured 
continuity of policy or consistency of de- 
cision. The Committee of this year was 
not the Committee of next year; there 
was no legislation from without to control 
them ; they could produce no precedents 
from within by which they could be guided. 
The result was that, except in purity of 
purpose and honesty, they had no single 
attribute such as one was accustomed to 
find in judicial tribunals in a civilized 
country. On the other hand, if they were 
not judicial tribunals, but fragments of 
the Legislature—and if the extraordinary 
theory were adopted that each fragment 
possessed in itself all the wisdom of the 
whole Legislature combined—how was it 
that the Committee of Selection did not 
form these Committees from the whole 
House, or from the best Members in it ? 
The fact was that the Committee of 
Selection made their choice on the prin- 
ciple of getting on Private Bill Commit- 
tees those who had nothing to do. If the 
Committee of Selection had swept the 
Treasury Bench in order to find Members 
for the Private Committees he was certain 
that the present system would not have 
endured five hours; but it was because 
they had to deal with Members who did 
not take a leading part in the debates, and 
could not resist the compulsion put upon 
them, that the contrary system had lasted 
so long. He (Viscount Cranborne) had 
constantly tried to stimulate the Commit- 
tee of Selection into boldly choosing from 
the prominent Members of the House, but 
they had never answered his challenge, 
being always ready to excuse those who 
had much public or official business to 
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attend to. This was not a question of 
theory merely, but one of practice. What 
had the system effected? It had produced 
a series of railways at enormous cost, 
without plan, and with a waste of capital 
more colossal than ever happened in the 
history of the world before. Had the 
public gained by it? Let any hon. Gen- 
tleman who entertained a doubt on the 
point compare the fares charged on the 
Continent with those charged in this 
country. On the Continent the Govern- 
ments exercised a very strong power in 
selecting what lines should be constructed; 
in England the lines were allowed to con- 
struct themselves very much as they liked, 
and the result had been that many lines 
which paid had to charge the public for 
branch lines which did not pay. Asa 
rule, the lines going through agricultural 
districts were losing speculations, unless 
they connected two great centres of popu- 
lation. The companies, in order to recoup 
themselves, had charged the paying por- 
tions of their systems, and had obtained 
from lines uniting great centres of popu- 
lation very considerable fares, which, when 
compared with the fares on the Continent, 
showed a difference of 25 per cent, or 50 
per cent, or even of 100 per cent. While 
the capital expended on the Continent had 
produced paying lines, there had been in 
England a vast amount of capital sunk 
into the sea, and the capital which re- 
mained had to pay for the loss. Therefore, 
he considered the existing mode of con- 
ducting the Private Bill business to be 
unwise and practically unjust. The cause 
of its failure was that it proceeded on no 
plan or system; but it was a mere proceed- 
ing of haphazard, according to the accident 
of the selection of the Chairman or Mem- 
bers of Committees, or according to the 
talent of tle counsel appearing before them. 
The result had been that they showed no 
adequate return for the eapital expended, so 
that we saw on the one hand ruined share- 
holders, and on the other hand the public 
charged fares much above those of Conti- 
nental traffic. On these grounds he thought 
the House ought not to cling too closely to 
the remains of a system which had com- 
pletely failed; but rather encourage the 
Chairman of Committees to do what he was 
now attempting to seeure—more continuity 
of decision and policy. That could only be 
done by referring the very considerable 
mass of their business to those who did 
not change from year to year. That, he 
believed, was most likely to produce a 


Viscount Cranborne 
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system that would be wholesome and be. 
neficial to the country; and he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would proceed with the 
scheme he had taken in hand. 

Mr. LAING observed, that the proposal 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means em. 
braced two points — the improvement of 
Committees and the machinery by which 
they adjudicated on a large class of Private 
Business, and also a question of policy— 
namely, whether competition was to be 
admitted or not. The two had a very 
material bearing on each other. He would 
make a very few remarks on the question 
of the constitution of the Committees with 
a view to obtain what was most desirable, 
greater continuity of decisions. It was 
desirable not merely that the tribunals 
should be of a uniform description, but 
much more on the class of matters now 
referred to them. The great defect in the 
private legislation of the House was not so 
much the constitution of the tribunal, but 
in referring to them a great mass of mat- 
ters which ought to have been settled on 
some broad principle of legislation. The 
question of competing lines and monopoly 
should not have been referred to those 
Committees. No question was more im- 
portant than that referred to by the noble 
Lord, whether they should have adopted a 


system of regulated monopoly or free trade 


in railways. Twenty years ago that ques- 
tion was of the greatest possible import- 
ance, when an outlay of £500,000,000 
was to be expended, and the whole system 
of the communications of the country de- 
pended on its right decision. It was now 
practically useless to go back and inquire 
whether that was right or wrong. It was 
sufficient to say that this system was pro- 
posed by the Report of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Commission, which had been a good deal 
canvassed. A great deal was said on both 
sides. He was not going to argue that the 
decision come to by Parliament was en- 
tirely wrong and destitute of foundation, 
for though the opposite system might have 
produced great advantages, such as termi- 
nal concessions, it was unsuited to the 
genius of the English nation, and the po- 
licy adopted had the effect of giving the 
country a greater number of miles of rail- 
way within a limited period than could 
otherwise have been secured. That was a 
great advantage to the country, although, 
undoubtedly, the shareholders had suffered. 
But if it were adopted it ought to be car- 
ried out to its legitimate consequences. 
Nothing was more absurd than to say they 
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would not have regulated monopoly, and 
yet subject railways made under a system 
of free competition to all the expenses and 
restrictions which would have been imposed 
on those going on the opposite principle. 
He arrived at this practical conclusion, 
that the proper way to deal with this ques- 
tion would be to take up the broad general 
principles that should regulate railway le- 
gislation and embody them in a general 
Act, leaving little or nothing for investiga- 
tion before Committees. A Bill might be 
brought in consisting of only two clauses. 
Anyone might make a railway anywhere 
provided he deposited sufficient security for 
giving compensation to those whose inter- 
ests were effected thereby, and existing 
railways should be at liberty to do any- 
thing they liked consistently with the ob- 
jects for which they were made, and with- 
out prejudice to the existing state of 
things. This mode of proceeding would 
save a great deal of labour to the House, 
and extricate them from the difficulties in 
which they were now involved. The pro- 
posal of the Chairman of Ways and Means 
was an improvement ; but the much larger 
question should be dealt with by general 
legislation. 

Mr. HENLEY admitted the difficulty 
of this question ; but he could not admit 
that no attempt had been made to lay 
down the policy of railway legislation. A 
very great effort had been made in that 
direetion, under Lord Dalhousie, by a very 
able and powerful Government. He cor- 
dially agreed with the noble Lord as to the 
desirableness of keeping up as far as pos- 
sible what was calied the continuity of de- 
cisions, and at the same time preventing 
questions on Private Bills coming back for 
decision to the floor of that House ; for it 
must be remembered those questions would 
come back from where they had been 
heard on evidence on both sides, with the 
assistance of counsel, to where they would 
be decided without hearing evidence on 
either. He was one of those who thought 
the railway system of the country, so 
quickly developed as it had been, had 
proved of the greatest possible advantage 
to the community, although, as in the case 
of canals and roads, the unfortunate share- 
holders had suffered. No doubt about it, 
it was the branches that did not pay; but 
yet rival companies had fought with the 
greatest vigour to secure them as an ad- 
vantage to themselves, and, at all events, 
prevent them falling into the hands of 
their competitors. On the whole, he 
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thought they should keep their Commit- 
tees strong, in order to prevent questions 
coming back for decision to the floor of 
the House, which, in his estimation, would 
be a great misfortune. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that having at 
a former period paid considerable attention 
to this subject, he wished to say a few 
words before the House went to a division. 
He entirely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley), and altogether 
differed from the noble Lord who spoke 
before him (Viscount Cranborne), with re- 
gard to the Members who constituted 
Committees. He remembered when means 
were taken to obtain a rather more per- 
manent and settled administration in regard 
to railways by the establishment of a Chair- 
man’s Panel, a person of no less considera- 
tion than the Foreign Secretary devoted 
himself to the management of that Com- 
mittee, and gave a great deal of very useful 
attention to the subject. So also when the 
Great Northern Railway was brought for- 
ward the President of the Poor Law Board, 
who was at that time a very useful Member 
of the House of Commons, acted as Chairman 
of the Committee. It was not just, there- 
fore, to say that Members of the Private Bill 
Committees were selected on the ground 
that they had nothing else todo. The ques- 
tion of railways was a legislative and not a 
judicial one. Parliament had to take care 
that due consideration was given to the 
great railway companies who had expended 
an enormous capital for the benefit of the 
public; but they had also to take care that 
that consideration was not extended be- 
yond proper limits, and the question, there- 
fore, was whether this point was to be 
determined by Members who were respon- 
sible to that House, or by persons out of 
doors, who would have no responsibility, 
and whose designs would be in some mea- 
sure arbitrary. He felt certain that no 
tribunal would be endured for long which 
was not responsible to that House for its 
decisions. The Government of Sir Robert 
Peel appointed a body under Lord Dal- 
housie to deal with these questions. Their 
ability was unquestioned ; but their Reso- 
lutions were not only treated with indiffer- 
ence, but there was even a feeling, however 
it was to be accounted for, that their ap- 
proval was an argument against the plan. 
Subsequent attempts had been made at 
legislation, which had not proved satisfac- 
tory. It was now proposed to take some 
step in order to secure greater permanence 
and regularity in the proceedings of these 
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Railway Committees, and the noble Lord 
the Chairman of the Standing Orders 
Committee acquiesced in the proposal that 
there should be some permanent element 
introduced into them, while at the same 
time he objected to that permanent element 
being so large as to be equi-pollent with 
the Members of the House. In his opinion, 
the advice of the noble Lord was sound 
and wise, and the House ought to adopt it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that two or three 
years ago the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the railway 
system throughout this country had inci- 
dentally to inquire into many of the ques- 
tions that had arisen in the course of this 
discussion, and they submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Government, and of that 
House, some principles which they laid 
down for the regulation of future railway 
legislation, and those principles were in 
accordance rather with the proposition 
of the noble Lord than with that of the 
hon. Member. The Commission in their 
Report particularly directed attention to 
the difficulties in which the House was 
placed in dealing with the capital of rail- 
ways. The House was almost always 


imposed upon by the promoters of railway 
companies upon this subject, and the re- 
sult was that great injustice was frequently 


done. The House should decline to deal 
with the question of capital, and should 
require all companies which applied for 
powers for constructing new lines to fulfil 
all the requirements of the law necessary 
to enable them to make their appearance 
before Parliament as joint-stock companies. 
He objected to any company having a 
monopoly of any particular district, and 
wished to see the principles of free trade 
adopted with regard to them. It was im- 
possible that any general scheme for laying 
down railways throughout the country could 
be carried into effect by the permanent 
element it was proposed to introduce into 
the Private Bill Committees. If Parlia- 
ment wished that some such plan should 
be devised they must themselves lay down 
the plan that was to be carried out, and 
not leave the matter to the mere arbitrary 
decision of some three or four gentlemen. 
The Commission proposed that while the 
Committees should retain their present 
form, they should be assisted by the Board 
of Trade, which was to call their attention 
to all questions affecting the public interest. 
He thought that these recommendations 
were well worthy the consideration of the 
House. 


Mr. Cardwell 
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Mr. DODSON said, he was glad to find 


a general concurrence in the two first pro- 
positions he had made—namely, to sub- 
stitute for the purely Parliamentary Com- 
mittee a mixed tribunal, and to abolish 
the divided inquiry, The question now 
at issue was the minor one, of what 
number the tribunal should consist. He 
originally proposed that the tribunal should 
consist of four persons, and that not less 
than two of them, including the Chair- 
man, who had the casting vote, should 
be Members of the House, By this, he 
thought he had sufficiently secared the 
preponderance of the legislative element 
in the tribunal; but the Committee of 
Standing Orders seemed to think the ofli- 
cial element would be still too strong, and 
proposed that the Committee should be 
assisted by only one Referee. The noble 
Lord (Lord Hotham), however, proposed 
that the Committee should consist of the 
old number of five members, including the 
one Referee. Against these two proposi- 
tions they had the alternative suggestion 
from the right hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne (Mr. Milner Gibson).ihat the 
Parliamentary Committee should, continue 
to consist, as at present, of four members, 
including the official Referee. He had 
told the noble Lord the Chairman of the 
Committee of Standing Orders that, al- 
though he had a preference for his own 
scheme, he would willingly acquiesce in 
the proposal of the Committee, if it were 
approved by the House, and, of course, he 
would stand by that promise ; but if he were 
permitted to re-consider the whole matter 
in the light of the alternative proposal made 
by the right hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne, he would prefer to accept that 
middle course, and he hoped the Standing 
Orders Committee would do the same. 

Mr. GLADSTONE supported the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means in his amended 
proposal, which combined the introduction 
| of a permanent element to the Parliamen- 
tary tribunal with the minimum of change. 
There was a great difficulty in finding Mem- 
bers, and four had been found a sufficient 
number for the constitution of these tri- 
bunals. 

Mr. PAULL’ said, he hoped the House 
would continue to adopt the uneven num- 
ber. Three was the number that had ori- 
ginally been proposed ; but the inconve- 
nience that would occur was set forth if 
one Member should be attacked by ill- 
ness. He did not altogether approve the 








| introduction of a permanent element to the 
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Committee, because it was questionable 
whether an official would not have a ten- 
dency to run too much in one groove. 

Mr. WOODD said, he should support 
the proposition of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. He thought, considering the 
difficulty of obtaining Members, that four 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE thought their 
thanks were due to the noble Lord the 
Chairman of the Committee of Standing 
Orders for the Motion he had brought for- 
ward. He contended that, if the number 
four were open to objection on account of 
the power thereby lodged in the hands of 
the Chairman, it was not right that Rail- 
way Bills, involving large monetary in- 
terests, should be intrusted to the decisions 
of Committees composed of that number, 
unless they were prepared to reduce the 
number of Members of Election Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE thought the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. M. Gibson) might be regarded 
as a fair compromise. He had already ex- 
pressed his opinion on this question, and 
would not now detain the House. He had 
merely risen, as there seemed to be some 
little confusion in point of form, for the 
purpose of suggesting that the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means should be withdrawn, and that the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord 
Hotham) should be put as a substantive 
Motion, in which case the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might move, as an Amendment, the 
substitution of the word “three” for 
“ four.” 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Committee of Selection may refer 
any opposed Private Bill, or any Group of such 
Bills, toa Committee consisting of Four Members 
and a Referee,”—(Lord Hotham.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ Four,”’ in order to insert the word 
“ Three,” —( Mr. Milner Gibson,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘ Four’ 
stand part of the Question.’’ 


Mr. WATKIN enforced the argument 
employed by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee), and con- 
tended that in a Committee composed of 
four members the Chairman would be in- 


{Maron 17, 1868} 
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trusted with too much power. He thought 
that the argument used in favour of a 
Committee of four—that it would save the 
time of the House—was not very forcible, 
as there was a great deal of unemployed 
labour in the House available for Commit- 
tee work, for more than two-thirds of the 
Members elected in the last Parliament 
had never served on Private Committees. 
They would not have four as a number for 
an Election Committee, and why should 
they have it for Committees before which 
important commercial issues were brought ? 

Mr. BONHAM - CARTER said, that 
the number four was arrived at by a 
kind of haphazard course. There were 
Members present who knew of cases where 
the casting vote had to be exercised, and 
how unpleasant it was. He reminded the 
House that the Committee on Standing 
Orders had reported in favour of the Com- 
mittees being composed of an even number 
of Members. It was hoped that the ad- 
dition of an official Member as Referee 
would shorten the labours of the Commit- 
tees, as it might lead to opposition being 
offered to a fewer number of Bills. 

Corone, WILSON-PATTEN said, the 
argument used by the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Watkin) against the num- 
ber being fixed at four was the very argu- 
ment which had led to that number being 
recommended, it being thought that it 
would be desirable to give a prepunderating 
weight to the Chairman, whose opinion, 
from his knowledge of public business, was 
entitled to more consideration than that of 
other Members. In his view of the case 
it gave greater strength to the tribunal, 
and it was for this reason the number four 
was originally adopted. 


The House divided : —Ayes 162; Noes 
159: Majority 3. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selection may 
refer any opposed Private Bill, or any Group of 
such Bills, to a Committee, consisting of Four 
Members and a Referee. 


Mr. DODSON next proposed the repeal 
of Standing Orders 93, 95, 96, and 97, 
relating to the divided inquiry before the 
Referees and Committees. Considering the 
length to which the discussion upon Private 
Business had extended he should probably 
be consulting the convenience of the House 
if, after that Motion had been carried, he 
abstained on the present occasion from 
pressing the other alterations contemplated 
by his Notice of Motion. 
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Lord HOTHAM presumed that what | second part of the Question, I have to state 
his hon. Friend was now moving had only | that there is no collective Report of the 
for its object to carry out the vote at which | Cholera Congress, but the Report of the 
the House had just arrived. British Cholera Commissioners will shortly 

Mr. DODSON said, it was only to get | appear with other Papers relating to the 
rid of the double inquiry. same subject. 


Standing Orders 93, 95, 96, and 97 | qye MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE PRIVY 
read, and repealed. COUNCIL.—QUESTION. 


Standing Order 131 (Competition to be Sr J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, he 
a ground of locus standi) read. | wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Mr. DODSON proposed that the re- | Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
maining Motions should be postponed till ther his attention has been directed to the 
that day week. | fact that the Report of the Medical Officer 
Mr. BOUVERIE inquired whether it! of the Privy Council, dated 31st Mareh, 
was the intention of his hon. Friend to; 1867, was not distributed till the second 
bring the matter on again at that date? | week in September; and, whether the Re- 
Mr. DODSON: Certainly, if it met. port for 1868 will be accessible to Mem- 
the convenience of the House. | Sone of Parliament and the patie at an 
Further Consideration of said Standing ON Oe eer PMONTAGU. replied, 


Order deferred till Teseday next. ‘that the Report of the Medical Officer of 
TURKEY—SANITARY REGULATIONS. | the Privy Council must be laid on the table 
of the House on April 14 of every year ; 
pare Beat | that was to say, fourteen days ofter it had 
Sm J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, he | been presented to the Privy Council. Last 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | year the printing of the Appendix, which 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has any was large and contained many maps, was 
explanation to give on a late order of the | unavoidably delayed. This year, however, 
Turkish Government, whereby sailing ves-| he hoped that it would be in the hands of 
sels passing through the Bosphorus from | Members immediately after the Easter 
ports affected with cholera are exposed to | Recess. 
a great aggravation of the difficulties of 
navigation between the Black Sea and CASE OF THE “SPRINGBOK.” 


Mediterranean ; and whether (in the ab- QUESTION. 


sence of the Report of the Cholera Con- > aad ' 
gress, 1866) thet of the British Cholera spe My rtennegy ~_ he — ” 
Commissioners will be forthwith distri-|9*< te Secretary of State for Poreign 
buted ? Affairs, Whether he has any objection to 
Lorp STANLEY: I suppose, Sir, the | @Y "Po" the table all Papers relating to the 
euler ssthenel in by the ity Member’s | C@pture and condemnation of the Springbok 
Question is one by which it has become by rae ey won a and 
necessary for sailing vessels passing through behalf z re — o he Pron ah I's 
the Bosphorus to be towed by a steamship, | °°" 3 a he 5th da oe te " di 
whether they come with a clean or a foul | °*"8% oo oe © he Malick’ 
bill of health. Ido not think the House wns ca  Seeasoay ¢ *. Me Cc , 
would thank me for going into details upon Q.C., and Mr. W. Vernon Hareourt, Q.C., 
and other Enclosures ? 


that question. But I may say that the : . 
Board of Health at Constantinople has pro- | . pen chor wa : All the papers, 8 
posed to dispense with this obligation in |‘? the Bpriagbes case are ut present baisce 
certain cases. And Her Majesty’s Govern- the Law Officers of the Crown, and until T 
ment, together with the Governments of have seen their opinions on the case it is 
some other Powers, have remonstrated impossible for me to anewer my hon. 
Do rl indiscriminate enforcement of Friend's Question. 
a rule which appears to us needlessly se- 7 

vere, aud in sveur of the more mitigated PRE neon: eeranee 
and moderate view taken by the Board of —— 
Health. However, the matter is still under} Mr. SAMUELSON said, he wished to 
discussion at Constantinople, and no result | ask the Vice President of the Committee 
has yet been arrived at. In reply to the | of Council on Education, Whether he can 


Mr. Dodson 
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state when the replies of our Legations to 
the questions addressed to them on the 
subject of technical education abroad will 
be in the hands of Members ? 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, in 
reply, that the Reports from the Secreta- 
ries of Legation were already in type, and 
formed a thick octavo volume. Of the 
documents which were transmitted there- 
with precis were being made in English. 
About half of these documents, on up- 
wards of 2,500 printed pages, had been 
finished by the translators, and reduced to 
about 200 pages of printed matter. The 
other half would be finished in about two 
months. The countries of which the 
translations were complete were Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, Bavaria, Prussia, and 
the Hanse Towns. France was partly 
finished. There remained to be done 
Switzerland, Austria, and the greater part 
of France. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Mason DICKSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, If 
it is his intention to extend the Contagious 
Diseases Act of 1866 to Dover ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, it was 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to apply the provisions of this Act 
to Dover, or any other town, until proper 
hospital accommodation was provided, It 
might be satisfactory to his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend to know that a hospital would 
be opened at Dover about May nest. 


ARMY—SHOEBURYNESS EXPERIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POWELL said, he would beg t° 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it be true that on a recent occa- 
sion when trials were made at Shoebury- 
ness to ascertain the quality of Iron Plates 
or Bars supplied under contract by the 
Millwall Iron Company, certain Plates or 
Bars under trial were found to be heated, 
such heating having been effected without 
the permission and without the knowledge 
of the Commandant or any other respon- 
sible Government officer; if so, whether 
inquiry has been made into the cireum- 
stances. Whether he will lay upon the 
table any Correspondence which followed 
the discovery that the Iron had been 
heated ; and, whether it is proposed to 
take steps with a view to more efficient 
custody of Iron Plates during trials? 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in 
reply, that he was very sorry to say it was 
true that at the recent trials at Shoebury- 
ness certain plates or bars under trial 
were found to be heated, and this had been 
done without the permission or knowledge 
of the Commandant or any other Govern- 
ment officer. He would have no objection 
to lay upon the table copies of a letter from 
the Colonel Commandant and his (Sir John 
Pakington’s) reply, being the only corre- 
spondence that took place on the subject. 
The occurrence referred to had been dis- 
covered by the vigilance of the Colonel 
Commandant. 

GeneraL DUNNE said, he would beg to 
ask whether the bars at Shoeburyness had 
been ever heated by the permission of the 
Colonel Commandant ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he be- 
lieved that occasionally, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the iron had been heated for 
trial. But in those cases permission from 


the Commandant had been given. 


IRELAND—TREATMENT OF MESSRS. 
SULLIVAN AND PIGOTT. — QUESTION. 


Mr. STOCK said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is 
true that Messrs. Sullivan and Pigott, the 
prisoners in Ireland convicted of seditious 
libels, are subject to all the restrictions 
and regulations imposed on ordinary con- 
victs, with the exception of not being com- 
pelled to wear the prison dress and to live 
on prison diet ; whether they are subject 
to twenty-two hours’ solitary confinement 
per diem ; and, whether the law authorizes 
similar treatment of persons convicted in 
England of seditious writing ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO: Sir, it is not 
true that the prisoners, Messrs. Sullivan 
and Pigott, convicted of seditious libels, 
have been subjected to all the restrictions 
and regulations imposed on ordinary con- 
victs, with the exception of not being 
compelled to wear the prison dress and to 
live on prison diet. The by-laws which 
regulate the prisoners in the Richmond 
Bridewell are prepared by a Board of 
Superintendence and sanctioned by the 
Municipal Council of Dublin and approved 
by the Lord Lieutenant. The rules with 
regard to cleaning the cells, clothing, diet, 
the number of visitors, the time for putting 
out lights, and the presence of the Governor 
during the visits of their friends, have all 
been relaxed to a considerable extent in 


‘eee to these prisoners, who, I am 
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informed, nave not made any complaint 
with regard to their treatment except in 
one particular, which is at present under 
consideration. The time allowed for exer- 
cise is three hours and a half a day. These 
hours of exercise would be extended if it 
were thought necessary, and if a desire to 
that effect were expressed on the part of the 
prisoners. I understand that one of the pri- 
soners, Mr. Sullivan, has already expressed 
himself desirous of not being required to 
exercise for more than one hour during the 
day, and therefore the rule has been 
altered in his case. There are no means 
in the Richmond Bridewell of keeping 
prisoners in association, and therefore it is 
necessary that these persons should remain 
in their cells. I apprehend, however, that 
they would not desire to be placed in asso- 
ciation, even if it were possible. In re- 
gard to the general instructions given with 
respect to these prisoners, the Governor of 
the gaol has been informed that he is at 
liberty to relax the rules of the prison as 
he may-think necessary or desirable, pro- 
vided it can be done consistently with the 
discipline of the gaol, the safety of the 
prisoners, and the proper execution of the 
sentences passed upon these prisoners. 


THE MUTINY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he will undertake that 
the Mutiny Bill shall be printed and circu- 
lated to Members for forty-eight hours 
before the Second Reading is moved ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : In answer, 
Sir, to the Question of my hon. Friend, I 
beg to state that it is not my intention to 
alter the rule followed by my predecessors 
with respect to the Mutiny Bill. I intend 
to adhere to the practice of my right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Hunt- 
ingdon (General Peel) of bringing in the 
intended alterations in the Mutiny Bill on 
& separate paper. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet intends to introduce the paper 
before the second reading of the Bill ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: No; but 
before the Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he must complain 
that such an arrangement would be very 
inconvenient to those Members who de- 
sired to introduce modifications into the 
Bill. 

Caprain VIVIAN said, he wished to 
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know when the right hon. Baronet intended 
to go on with the Army Estimates ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: If my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Mayo) gets leave to 
introduce the Irish Reform Bill early on 
Thursday, and if the hon, Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) will postpone the 
Motion which he has placed on the Paper 
for that evening, I shall bring on the Army 
Estimates on ‘l'hursday. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he wished to 
give notice that, in consequence of the 
reply which had been given respecting the 
Mutiny Bill, which certainly was not an 
answer to the Question, he would bring the 
subject before the House, as it was quite 
impossible that hon. Members could give 
notice of Amendments if the Bill were not 
printed earlier than it had been hitherto. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I have 
virtually answered the observations of the 
hon. Member, and it is not my intention to 
depart from the practice of my prede- 
cessors. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. BRUCE, in moving for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to provide for Elementary 
Education in England and Wales, said, he 
believed no opposition would be offered to 
the Motion. It would be convenient to the 
House and to many persons outside it that 
he should state shortly the provisions of the 
Bill, and point out more especially its varia- 
tions from the Bill of last year. The Bill 
he proposed last year might be briefly de- 
scribed as one for permissive rating. Its ob- 
ject was to give every community through- 
out the country the power of raising funds 
to provide a sufficient education for the 
inhabitants of the district. If such a Bill 
would not have accomplished all that was 
to be desired it would, at least, have 
afforded a means of reducing evils the 
existence of which all deplored. He had 
no doubt such a Bill would have been 
adopted in many most important centres 
of population. The most cheering results 
had followed a similar experiment in 
Canada, where, under a permissive Bill, 
the country had been covered with schools, 
supported out of the rates with a liberality 
which even exceeded that of the State of 
New York, where education was compul- 
sory. He was bound to say that many 
thought the Bill of last year did not go 
far enough, and throughout the country, 
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wherever he had consulted those who took 
a deep interest in the matter, he found the 
feeling was almost universal that a per- 
missive Bill alone would be insufficient. It 
was argued that, although, undoubtedly, 
the primary duty of providing education 
for children rested with the parents, it 
was obligatory upon the State to see that 
they performed their duty, and that obli- 
gation could not be fulfilled under any 
merely permissive Bill. It was said that 
if it rested with a municipality to take an 
initiative which it was indisposed to take 
in the way of supplying a deficiency of 
school accommodation, there would still be 
thousands of children uneducated. Such 
a conclusion pointed inevitably to the ne- 
cessity for some compulsory measure. He 
yielded to the arguments that were so ad- 
vanced, and he undertook that in the Bill 
it was his intention to introduce this year 
means should be provided to meet the case 
of an indifferent local authority. There- 
fore, the present Bill contained all the 
main principles and provisions of the Bill 
of 1867, with the addition of machinery 
for its compulsory enforcement where the 
existence of educational destitution had, 
after formal inquiry, been proved. It did 


not propose to interfere or to give any 


power of interference with districts ade- 
quately supplied under the existing volun- 
tary system. It provided in the first place 
for the voluntary adoption of the Act, first, 


by all municipal boroughs and places undex | 


the jurisdiction of a local Board, or of 


Commissioners or trustees intrusted by any | 


local Act with powers of improvement, &c.; 
secondly, by all unions which are not co- 
extensive with or included in the places 
before mentioned ; thirdly, by special dia- 
triets formed under an Order in Council; 
and fourthly, by the union of districts, or 
of parts of parishes and districts. It was 
obvious that, as all districts adequately 
supplied with schools were withdrawn from 
the operation of the Act, and as all bo- 
roughs and places having a Board of Health 
or local Commissioners would form separate 
districts, there must remain fragmentary 
portions of the country, greatly varying in 
extent, in population, and in the character 
and description of their inhabitants. These 
were the special districts for the formation 
of which very elastic powers were neces- 
sary, and this necessarily involved compli- 
cated financial arrangements. Sometimes 
a part of a populous and extensive parish 
might be formed into a school district, 
sometimes a combination of parishes or 
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of parts of parishes might be neces- 
sary, the boundaries of which could only 
be fixed after careful inquiry conducted 
on the spot. The Committee of Coun- 
cil was authorized to allow the with- 
drawal of a parish from a union, but not 
from a borough or other district. The 
reasons for this distinction were obvious. 
Boroughs and Board of Health districts 
had common interests and a common civic 
life, which was not the case with the pa- 
rishes forming parts of extensive unions, 
united together only for the administration 
of the Poor Law. An order for the com- 
pulsory application of the Act either to an 
ordinary or a special district might be made 
by the Committee of Council after due in- 
quiry. This inquiry might either be de- 
manded by one-tenth in number or rateable 
value of the persons who were or would be 
electors of the district, or it might be di- 
rected by the Committee of Council on their 
own authority. It would be conducted on 
the spot, after due notice, by a Commis- 
sioner, who would report fully to the Com- 
mittee of Council, stating the reasons for 
the adoption of the Act and the objections, 
and concluding with his recommendations. 
The Committee of Council would thereupon 
make such order as they might think ex- 


| pedient, either enforcing or not the adoption 


of the Act. He now came to the constitu- 
tion of the school committee. In municipal 
boroughs it might be elected by the Council 
either wholly or partly out of their own 
body, so that persons might be placed upon 
it who, not being members of the Council, 
were known to be specially qualified for the 
work. In all other districts the committee 
would be elected by ratepayers from among 
the owners and occupiers of any land, &c., 
in the district of an annual value of not less 
than £10. The numbers of the committee 
were to be six, nine, or twelve. They 
would appoint a clerk, treasurer, and in- 
spector. The managers of every school in 
the district, whatever its denomination, 
fulfilling certain conditions, and not exact- 
ing a weekly payment of more than 9d., 
might apply to be received into union, If 
the school committee refused to admit a 
school into union an appeal would lie to the 
Committee of Council. The conditions on 
which they would be received into union 
were as follows:—1l. That they shall be 
open to inspection both by Her Majesty’s 
and by local Inspectors. 2. That the dis- 
cipline and instructions shall be in all 
respects conformable to the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council, Provided always 
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that no scholar shall be required, when at- 
tending the school, to learn any Catechism 
or religious formulary to which the parent 
in writing objects, nor to be present at any 
lesson, instruction, or observance to which 
such objection has been made. 3. That no 
scholar, tendering the weekly fee, shall be 
refused admission for any reason but mental 
or physical incapacity, conviction for crime, 
or expulsion from some other school. The 
managers will have power to expel for mis- 
conduct. 4, The qualifieations of teachers 
shall, where schools are in receipt of the 
Parliamentary grant, be the same as those 
required by the Government Code. In 
other cases they shall be such as shall be 
prescribed by the school committee. 5, 
That the school rooms be healthy, well- 
ventilated, &c. 6. That they be open for 
forty weeks in every year on five days in 
each week, exclusive of Sundays, and for 
not less than four hours each day. The 
breach of these conditions would subject a 
school to exclusion from the union, with an 
appeal to the Committee of Council. There 
were also some general regulations as to 
the number of teachers, the proportion of 
the size of the school to the number of 
scholars, the payment of school fees, and 
the keeping of registers, for the breach of 
which regulations the school would be liable 
to lose a portion of the local grant. It 
would be the duty of the school committee 
to see that these conditions and regulations 
were observed, but not otherwise to inter- 
fere with the constitution, management, 
arrangements, discipline, or instruction of 
any united school. The managers might, 
after three months’ notice, withdraw from 
union, or might, under certain, conditions, 
transfer the school to the committee. It 
would be the duty of the committee to 
inquire into the school accommodation of 
the district. When found to be insuffi- 
cient they would give notice to the dis- 
trict in manner specified, and any person 
might, within sixty days after the last 
notice, serve on the school committee 
an undertaking to provide sufficient schools 
within twelve months. If he failed within 
six months to commence work, or within 
eighteen months to have the school in ope- 
ration, the school committee might provide 
it themselves. These schools might be 
either free or aided schools, and must be 
conducted in accordance with the general 
conditions and regulations prescribed by 
the Act. The committee may either ma- 
nage them themselves or delegate the ma- 
nagement to others. The school committee 
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would have the same powers of contributing 
to industrial schools which were given to 
the prison authorities by the Industrial 
Schools Act. Provision was also made for 
the case of the local committee neglecting 
its duty in providing new schools. Power 
was given to the Committee of Council to 
inquire into the alleged neglect, to make 
an order limiting the time for the perform- 
ance of their duty by the local committee; 
and to appoint a person to perform the 
same in the event of the order being set 
at nought. lt would be the duty of the 
inspectors appointed by the school com- 
mittee to inspect the united schools once 
every six months, and to examine those 
which were not in the receipt of Parliamen- 
tary grants. The schools might be admitted 
into union either as free or aided schools. 
The grants might be calculated on a scale 
arranged between the managers and the 
school committee, but not be less than the 
following weekly payments :—Jf for a free 
school—for a boy above six years, 6d. ; for 
a girl above six years, 5d. ; for a boy or 
girl under six, 4d. If the school were an 
aided school, the scale should be not less 
than one-half of the above-mentioned sums. 
Where the school was not in receipt of an 
annual grant from the Committee of Coun- 
cil a further grant of 2s. 4d. for every 
pass in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
would be made. Where, however, thie 
local committee could prove to the Com- 
mittee of Council that the weekly contri- 
butions were unnecessarily large, they 
could be reduced to the amount required 
for the due support of the school, No 
fees should be taken in free schools. In 
aided schools they should be on a seale 
arranged between the managers and the 
committee. The school committee might, 
on the application of the managers, permit 
them to receive, in an aided school, par- 
ticular scholars or classes of scholars with- 
out any payment, or with a smaller pay- 
ment than that arranged. In such cases 
the grant to the managers would be on the 
scale of scholars at free schools. The 
expenses of the school committee would be 
paid out of a fund called the school fund, 
raised in the following manner :—lIn the 
City of London, out of a consolidated 
rate ; in the parishes and districts formed 
by the union of parishes under the Metro- 
polis Management Act, 1855, out of the 
general rate leviable under that Act; in 
boroughs, out of the borough fund or rate ; 
in places under the jurisdiction of a local 
Board, out of the general district rate ; in 
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places under the Improvement Commis- 
sioners, &c., out of the rate leviable by 
them ; in uniens, out of the union rate. 
The money provided for building a new 
school would be charged on the parish in 
which the school was situate. This ex- 
pense might be spread over any number of 
years not exceeding thirty, and the school 
committee might borrow money on the 
security of the school fund. Where the 
expense in providing and fitting up such 
school exceeded £200, half the cost would 
be chargeable on the owners of the rateable 
property. Provision was made for the 
audit of the accounts of every school com- 
mittee. The Government code would be 
construed as if the contributions from the 
local fund arose from voluntary subscrip- 
tions. And, lastly, provision was made 
for night sehools. He would now touch on 
a few points of difference between this 
scheme and that suggested during the Re- 
cess by his right hon, Friend (Mr. Lowe), 
and which appeared to be received with 
considerable success by the public. His 
right hon. Friend proposed that the Com- 
mittee of Council should immediately issue 
a Commission to inquire into the state and 
condition of the country with respect to 
education, and wherever it was found that 
the voluntary system had failed to supply 
a district with proper means of education, 
there the Act should be at once enforced. 
The Bill which he was now submitting to 
the House proceeded less sharply and sum- 
marily. First, it enabled any place which 
chose to adopt the Act, to do so volun- 
tarily. Surely, the Act was more likely 
to work satisfactorily if towns like Man- 
chester and Birmingham, which were alive 
to the wants of education, had the opportu- 
nity of adopting the Act voluntarily instead 
of having it forced upon them. In the next 
place, there would be a great disadvantage 
in attempting at once summarily to impose 
upon the country one uniform system. A 
national system of education could only be 
of gradual growth. Parliament could not, 
by merely wishing it, create such a sys- 
tem. Their fiat would be powerless for 
such an object. For instance, it would be 
impossible at once to supply all the schools 
of the country with proper instructors. His 
right hon. Friend had shown conclusively 
that the success of a school depended upon 
the efficiency of the master. But you could 
not at once create a supply of efficient 
masters. If you had a railway to make, 


you could insure a sufficient number of la- 
bourers; but the mere issue of an ad- 
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vertisement would not give you skilled 
teachers. Then, again, although the volun- 
tary system had to some extent failed, it 
had done a great deal, and we might fairly 
expect that it would do more under the 
gentle compulsion which would be exercised 
by this Bill. He believed that if it was 
clear to the inhabitants of a given district 
that, unless sufficient provision were made 
for education within a certain time by vo- 
luntary effort, compulsion would be used, 
the necessary effort would generally be 
made. The House would remember that, 
however perfect the details might appear 
upon paper, any scheme must depend, after 
all, upon the cheerful support and vigorous 
co-operation of the people themselves. It 
was so in America and in Prussia, and 
must of necessity be so in this country, 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) was of 
opinion that although the Government 
grant might be continued as at present to 
schools of all denominations, that local 
rates should only be applied to those which 
were conducted upon the secular system. 
Now, he (Mr. Bruce) objected to this pro- 
posal. He was not one of those who spoke 
of secular teaching with the contempt which 
it sometimes met with from Gentlemen who 
treated this subject. On the contrary, it 
seemed to him that good secular instruction 
was absolutely necessary for the worthy 
reception of religious truth. It was im- 
possible that there could be a proper un- 
derstanding of the relations between man 
and his Creator by persons who had not 
received a good secular instruction. On 
the other hand, he admitted that the truths 
of religion were best taught through the 
medium of school instruction. Whilst, 
therefore, it was the duty of the State to 
see that good secular instruction should be 
offered, it was equally its duty to see that 
religious instruction was imparted accord- 
ing to the tenets of the parents of the 
children. Up to this time the State had 
expended many millions in fostering a sys- 
tem of religious teaching, and, in his opi- 
nion, it would be a monstrous thing now to 
turn round upon persons who had hitherto 
acted on the faith of the denominational 
system supported by Parliament, and to 
say that under the new compulsory system 
denominational schools should receive no 
advantage. The adoption of a sufficient 
Conscience Clause would meet all reason- 
able objections, and on this point an alter- 
ation had been made in the Bill which he 
hoped would render it more acceptable than 
that of last year, He was anxious to anti- 
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cipate another objection that might be 
taken to the Bill—namely, that it did not 
completely provide for such compulsory 
action as might be necessary in districts 
where sufficient education was not afforded. 
He proposed that one-tenth in number, or 
in value, of the ratepayers might apply to 
the Committee of Council for an inquiry 
into the educational state of their district, 
and that, thereupon, an order might be 
made ; and the Bill also provided that, in 
default of such application, the Committee 
of Council might itself take action. But 
it might be asked, ‘* Suppose that the Com- 
mittee of Council neglect their duty, what 
remedy do you provide in that case? ” 
Well, he believed that the remedy was to 
be found in the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee of Council to Parliament. But, if it 
were found necessary hereafter to make 
that responsibility more direct and com- 
plete, he had no doubt Parliament would 
take the proper measures for securing that 
result. It seemed to him inevitable that 
before long, considering the extent to which 
it was proposed that the State should deal 
with the schools not only of the lower but 
of the middle classes, a Minister of Edu- 
cation must be appointed; and Parliament 
would take care that such a Minister was 
responsible to it for the proper performance 
of his duties. He (Mr. Bruce) had had 
much more frequent recourse to that Deus ex 
machina, the Committee of Council, than 
he could have wished, but that was simply 
from the want of proper local machinery. 
The great difficulty of anything like a na- 
tional system of education in this country 
was the want of a proper local organiza- 
tion; and that difficulty was immensely in- 
creased by the fact that, under the volun- 
tary system, a large portion of the king- 
dom was sufficiently supplied, because the 
districts left unsupplied might not be con- 
terminous with the union or any other 
division known to the law. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to deal with all those dis- 
tricts ; and with respect to the question 
whether a district was sufficiently supplied 
or not, and many other matters, he would 
infinitely prefer leaving them to a local 
Committee. He looked forward to the 
creation of such a body before long. The 
Report of the School Commission just 
published made the appointment of such a 
Committee absolutely essential to the carry- 
ing out of their scheme, and it would be 
easy to transfer such functions to it. Ano- 
ther point was whether the Bill ought to 
provide, under any circumstances, for the 
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support of a free school. He admitted that 
it was one of great difficulty ; but it was 
well known that the Bill, in its original 
form, though it had since undergone many 
changes, emanated from the Manchester 
and Salford Education Committee, whose 
free schools were certainly conducted with 
remarkable success. To those schools were 
admitted the children of those parents only 
who were known to be incapable of pay- 
ing; the education given in them was ex- 
cellent, and the average attendance — the 
real test of the efficiency of schools—was 
greater than in the ordinary denominational 
schools. Whereas, during the time he was 
connected with the Privy Council, the 
average attendance was about 75 per cent 
of the number on the books, and was at 
this moment considerably less, the average 
attendance at the Manchester and Salford 
free schools was as high as 9? per cent, 
or nearly equal to that of Prussia. In 
certain districts it might be convenient to 
erect free schools for the children of ex- 
tremely poor persons. The Bill gave a 
power to do so, which, however, would be 
exercised cautiously, and only in extreme 
cases, as it would enable the local com- 
mittee to arrange with the manager for 
making payments in that special class of 
eases for poor children whose parents were 
known to be unable to pay. In most in- 
stances that would be sufficient to meet 
local peculiarities ; but he saw no reason 
why places like Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham should not have free schools 
if they chose, and he did not fear that 
they would be largely brought into eom- 
petition with the other schools so as to 
ruin their resources. It might be asked 
why, considering that the Government had 
given notice of their intention to deal with 
that subject, he had not exercised a little 
patience and kept back his Bill until they 
had brought in theirs. Now, he and his 
Friends would truly rejoice if the Bill of 
the Government was one which they could 
support and which would enable them to 
dispense with the further prosecution of 
their own Bill. He asked leave to intro- 
duce that measure only in order that the 
principles on which he thought education 
should be conducted might be before the 
country, and that in case the Bill of the 
Government should not contain arrange- 
ments for covering the country-in process 
of time with sufficient schools, he might 
have the power of proceeding with his 
measure. There seemed but two methods 
of providing schools where they were re- 
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quired — namely, either by local funds 
locally administered, or by Imperial funds 
administered under the control of the State. 
It was next to impossible that any Govern- 
ment would have the boldness to propose 
the provision of funds for the education of 
the country out of Imperial funds to be 
administered by local irresponsible autho- 
rities. Last year he mentioned that in 
London there were no fewer than seventeen 
districts without any schools at all, and no 
fewer than 107 districts, with an average 
population of 5,000 each, which were most 
imperfectly supplied with schools. How, 
he asked, was it possible for the State to 
undertake to provide funds for the support 
of schools in those neglected districts, when 
all around them voluntary efforts and great 
local exertions were made? Were those 
places to be rewarded for their negligence 
with funds drawn from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer? Again, local authorities might 
administer economically funds raised by 
themselves ; but there would be no limit 
to their liberality and generosity when they 
dealt with funds supplied by the State. 
Again, the Revised Code had greatly re- 
duced the payment formerly made for each 
child educated at the schools assisted by 
the State. That payment had been about 
lls. 6d. per head on the average attend- 
ance, but it was reduced to 8s.—afterwards 
to 9s. — under the Revised Code. Some 
of the schools had suffered in efficiency in 
consequence, while others, even under the 
reduced rate, received more than they ac- 
tually required, and might support them- 
selves with a much smaller amount of State 
aid, and even in some cases with none at 
all. How were these things to be reme- 
died ? It was impossible to intrust a central 
Department with the power of giving every 
school a sum, varying in their opinion, with 
its peculiar wants. It seemed, therefore, 
absolutely essential that some local body 
should have an elastic power of supplying 
by a rate the funds requisite in such cases. 
In districts like London the contribution to 
be raised by a rate in addition to the Go- 
vernment Grant would be extremely small; 
in the country distriets it would necessarily 
be greater. That question was a very large 
one. He fully accepted the statement of 
the President of the Council that the num- 
ber of parishes which had frequently ap- 
peared in print as not receiving State aid 
—namely, 11,000—was exaggerated. He 
did not then wish to enter into the ques- 
tion of the educational destitution existing 
in many of the large towns. Beyond all 
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question, they had in London, at any rate, 
immense districts, numbering their tens of 
thousands of population, without any school 
at all. How they should be provided with 
schools was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, and it was because he was anxious 
that it should be properly considered, and 
considered once for all, that he proposed 
that Bill, which seemed to him to provide 
fully for the ultimate needs of the case, 
which respected and enabled them to avail 
themselves to the utmost of all that had 
been already done, which respected the re- 
ligious convictions of all classes of the 
people, and which, over and above the aid 
given by the State, would supply the local 
funds and local administration for the wants 
of all their population. He believed that 
the advantage of calling forth that local 
effort would be far greater than any dis- 
advantage which might arise from the pre- 
sumed unfitness of local authority in many 
cases to discharge such functions; and 
they knew by experience what the effects 
of such a Bill as that had been in Scotland. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the Government would offer no opposition 
to the introduction of the Bill, and, though 
they were desirous to have a full discus- 
sion on the details of the measure, they 
did not think the present moment an ad- 
vantageous opportunity for the purpose. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for Elementary Education in 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Henry Austin Bavcs, Mr. Wittiam Epwarp 
Forster, and Mr. Atezrnon Ecrrron. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


SUPPLY. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH called atten- 
tion to the Answer he had received at an 
earlier period of the evening, with reference 
to the introduction of the Mutiny Bill, and 
complained that that measure was always 
introduced more or less under the influence 
of the Horse Guards, rather than in the 
constitutional manner in which other mea- 
sures were introduced by the Government. 
He trusted that his right hon. Friend would 
understand that he meant nothing personal 
in his remarks, for he acknowledged the 
courtesy with which his right hon. Friend 
treated every Member of that House ; but, 
in a constitutional point of view, what he 
had to urge was very vital, It was only 
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by the special permission of Parliament, 
renewed every year, that a standing army 
was allowed to exist ; and, in reference to 
the legislation for the army for the ensuing 
year, it was important to have everything 
fair and above-board. It was one of the 
most fundamental rules of the House that 
every Bill should be printed and in the 
hands of Members before the second read- 
ing, and it was therefore not right that 
the House should be asked to agree to 
a Bill before knowing what it was. If 
the Mutiny Bill were not introduced in a 
form in which hon. Gentlemen could take 
exception to any of its provisions on the 
second reading, it would; be opposed at 
every stage. 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON briefly ex- 
plained that the hon. Gentleman was under 
an entire delusion in supposing that the 
Horse Guards had anything whatever to do 
with the Parliamentary arrangements re- 
specting the Mutiny Bill. The eustom had 
only been recently introduced of printing 
the Amendments to the Bill; but he had 
undertaken that all the alterations in- 
tended to be introduced should be in the 
hands of hon. Members before the second 
reading of the measure, and he thought 
that this was all that the hon. Member 
could reasonably expect of him. 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. £48,479 8s, 8d., Excesses of Army 
Expenditure. 

2. £90,619 13s. 9d., Excess of Naval 
Expenditure. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Ways AnD MEans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Sup- 
ply granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
years ending on the 3lst day of March 1867, 
and the 3lst day of March 1868, the sum of 
£362,398 19s. 9d. be granted out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom’ of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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COUNTY COURTS (ADMIRALTY JURIs- 
DICTION) BILL. 


(Mr. Norwood, Mr, Headlam, Mr. Candlish.) 
[pitt 33.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Norwood.) 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
if it were the opinion of the Government 
that this measure ought to be read a 
second time he was far from objecting ; 
but he thought it would require very great 
alteration in Committee, if, indeed, the House 
would not eventually have to consider whe- 
ther it ought at all to become law. He 
had already presented a Petition from the 
Incorporated Law Society against the Bill, 
and he knew that two, at least, of the solici- 
tors of Liverpool most largely vonversant 
with this class of business were also adverse. 
The Bill proposed to give a general Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction up to £500 to the County 
Courts. At present, Admiralty business 
proper was confined to the Court of Admi- 
ralty, and it would be a very considerable 
anomaly if Parliament gave all the County 
Courts a jurisdiction up to £500, when it 
had not yet been thought convenient to give 
any general jurisdiction in this class of 
eases to the Superior Courts of Law or 
Equity. He wished to ask the Attorney 
General, whether the Government were of 
opinion that the Bill ought to be read a 
secondtime ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in explaining 
the action of the Government upon the 
subject of the Bill, stated that the provi- 
sions of the measure were similar to those 
contained in a Bill which was introduced 
last year, but not passed. There was no 
doubt great truth in the objection of the 
hon. and learned Member, and it seemed, 
in the first instance, advisable that no 
change should be made until the Report of 
the Commission. During the present year 
however deputations from most of the prin- 
cipal seaports had waited upon the Govern- 
ment, and had expressed a very strong 
opinion upon the inadequacy of the present 
local Courts and the expense of taking 
small shipping cases before the Court of 
Admiralty. Such an expression of opinion 
could not fail to command the attention of 
the Government, and therefore, when the 
hon. Member for Hull brought forward his 
Bill, the Government determined to con- 
sent to its second reading. The proceed- 
ings in rem were no doubt peculiar to the 
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Court of Admiralty, but salvors could now 
seize ships through the receivers of wreck, 
and, as a matter of fact, the decisions of 
the present local Courts were so unsatis- 
factory, and the delay and expense of the 
Admiralty Court so great that shipowners 
submitted to any extortion as the least evil. 
These malpractices had prevailed to such an 
extent as to become a scandal, not only in 
this country, but on the Continent. Any 
objection to the measure which might come 
from so high an authority as the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond would, of 
course, receive full weight. In assenting 
to the second reading of the Bill, the Go- 
vernment merely wished to show that they 
fully recognized the want of proper tribu- 
nals to determine small shipping eases, 
and the necessity for giving, he would not 
go so far as saying to County Courts, but 
to some reliable local Courts, an Admiralty 
jurisdiction in such cases. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull had consented to postpone the 
Committee upon the Bill until the Friday 
after Easter, which would afford ample 
time for consideration of its details. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER, without op- 
posing the second reading of the Bill, 
pressed upon the House the advisability of 
abolishing the present Court of Admiralty, 
and of transferring its jurisdiction to the 
Common Law and Equity Courts. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the hon. Baronet who had last ad- 
dressed the House would be glad to hear 
that a Commission was now sitting which 
had power to determine the advisability of 
giving a general Admiralty jurisdiction to 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity. 
The want of proper tribunals for determin- 
ing minor shipping causes was, however, 
80 pressing that it was deemed advisable 
for the Government to assent to the second 
reading of this Bill, by which power would 
be given to the County Courts to deter- 
mine them. Of course, the power of arrest 
which it was proposed to bestow upon the 
County Courts required to be watehed with 
a great deal of care and jealousy, and he 
should do his best before the Bill went 
into Committee to make such Amendments 
in it as would make it work, at all events, 
for the present, in the hope that hereafter 
some steps would be taken to confer a 
general Admiralty jurisdiction upon the 
Superior Courts. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday, 24th April. 
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COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES 
ABOLITION BILL. 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Sir Roundell 
Palmer.) 


[pit 13.] coNsIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. HENLEY moved to omit the words 
“to vote upon any question as to making 
any such voluntary rate,’’ in Clause 7, line 
21, on the ground that such disqualifica- 
tion would only put people’s backs up. He 
thought it would be unwise to exclude per- 
manently persons who did not subscribe 
during one year ; for by such a proceeding 
many subscriptions might be lost, and his 
Amendment was intended to prevent such 
a result. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “to vote upon any question as to 
making any such voluntary rate, or.’’— 
(Mr. Henley.) 


Sm ROUNDELL PALMER objected 
to the Amendment. In his opinion, the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire would cause a 
material disturbance of the general arrange- 
ments as proposed by the Bill. The clause 
was about as mild and moderate a clause 
of its kind as could possibly have been de- 
vised: and if it was right in principle, this 
was, probably, the most unobjectionable 
portion of it. 


Question, “That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Earl of Mayo, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Reformatory Schools in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by The Earl of 
Mayo and Mr. Arrorney Generat for IneLanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


GRAND JURY PRESENTMENTS (IRELAND). 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the several Laws under which monies are now 
raised by Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland, 
and into the nature and incidence of all charges 
levied under such Presentments, with the view of 
ascertaining what alterations might beneficially 
be made in these Laws.”—( The O’ Conor Don.) 


And, on March 20, Committee nominated as 
follows :— The O’Conor Don, The Earl of Mayo, 
Mr. Cuaicuester Forrescuz, Mr. Dawson, Sir 
Cuartes Lanyon, Mr. Macuire, Colonel Forpe, 
Mr. Leaper, Mr. Buiaxe, Mr. Grecory, Sir 
Cotman O’Loguten, General Dunne, Colonel 
Coorzr, Lord Joun Brownz, Mr, Kenpauy, Mr 
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Kwyaronsutt-Hvucessen, and Mr, Hersert: — 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


LEE RIVER CONSERVANCY BILL. 


Select Committee on the Lee River Conser- 
vaney Bill nominated ;—Lord Jonn Har, Mr. 
Ayrton, Mr. Benroy, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
and Mr. Henry Surresrs:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 

Ordered, That all Petitions relating to the Lee 
River Conservancy Bill be referred to the Select 
Committee on the Bill, and that such of the Peti- 
tioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, 
if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against the said Petitions : 

Ordered, That the Second Report of the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners (River Lee), presented 
upon the 30th day of April 1867, and the Evidence 
thereon, the Report by Captain Tyler on the East 
London Waterworks Company, presented upon 
the 3lst day of May 1867, and the Report and 
Proceedings of the Committee on the East London 
Water Bills, &c., laid upon the Table upon the 
27th day of June 1867, be referred to the Select 
Conmittee on the Bill.—(Mr. Stephen Cave.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 18, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commirrzee—On Public 
Accounts, Mr. Sclater- Booth added. 

Suprrr—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[March 17] reported. : 

Ways and Means — Resolution [March 17] re- 


ported. 

Pusuic Birts — Ordered — Consolidated Fund 
(£362,398 19s. 9d.)*; Tancred’s Charity.* 
First Reading—Railways (Guards’ and Passen- 
gers’ Communication * [66]; Tancred’s Charity* 
[67]; Consolidated Fund (£362,398 19s. 9d.)*; 

Court of Appeal Chancery (Despatch of Busi- 
ness) Amendment * [68] ; Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners Orders in Council * [69]. 

Second Reading— Sale of Liquors on Sunday 


Referred to Select Committee—Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday [12]. 

Considered as amended—Sea Fisheries * [42] ; 
Fairs (Ireland) * [48]. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 
(Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Baines.) 
[pitt 12.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mx. J. A. SMITH, in rising to move 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
although it might be considered presump- 
tuous in him to attempt to legislate upon 
& question of such great importance, invol- 
ving such varied interests and provocative 
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of such excited feelings, he could assure 
the House that he was induced to do so 
because he honestly and conscientiously 
believed that the change which he sought 
to effect would produce a real and marked 
improvement in the habits of the people, 
that it would diminish the intemperance 
which now prevailed, and which caused 
so much crime, disease, and death. He 
felt he had no option but to endeavour, 
at however great a personal sacrifice, 
to give effect to his earnest and consci- 
entious convictions on the subject. At 
the outset he wished the House to un- 
derstand why he had resolved to take up 
only a small part of the question, rather 
than to deal generally with the subject of 
licenses. In his opinion nothing could be 
worse than the present licensing system ; 
but he was persuaded that a great majority 
of the House would agree witi him that 
that question was too large and complicated 
to be dealt with by a private Member. It 
was one that could only be properly handled 
by the Government, whose attention he had 
trusted it would soon receive. The late 
Home Secretary, however, having been 
unable to realize the hope held out last 
year that the Government would take up 
the subject of the licensing system, he 
(Mr. J. A. Smith) felt that the delay which 
must occur in regard to it would be pro- 
tracted ; and as, moreover, the alteration 
in the law which he now proposed, if 
adopted, would afford in its working an 
experience that would prove most valuable 
to the Government when they came to 
regulate that system, he had resolved to 
proceed with his Bill. In asking the in- 
dulgence of the House whilst he endea- 
voured to perform a difficult task, he could 
truly state that he did not approach this 
question in any ascetic or exclusive spirit, 
nor with any desire to limit the already too 
limited means of indulgence and enjoyment 
possessed by the working classes, in whose 
well-being, comfort, and improvement, he 
felt the warmest interest. He agreed with 
those who declared that no man was made 
moral by legal enactment ; at the same 
time he was quite as strongly convinced 
that the morality, the industry, and the 
well-being of large classes were promoted 
and strengthened by wise legislation. He 
did not bring forward this question as a 
religious one. He neither doubted nor un- 
dervalued the effect of the observance of 
Sunday, on the religious tendencies, habits, 
and feelings of the working classes, but he 
asked support for the measure on social 
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and economical rather than on religious 
grounds. Nevertheless, he could not but 
express his grateful acknowledgments to 
those who, holding strong views on the 
subject of Sabbath observance, had seen 
enough in the details of his Bill to induce 
them to give to him their full sanction and 
support; and he firmly believed that a 
contingent effect of his Bill would be to 
further those objects which they had so 
much at heart. He confessed that,.he 
should not have had the courage to under- 
take this task unless he had been fully 
persuaded that the feelings of the working 
classes throughout the kingdom were on 
the whole greatly in favour of the change he 
proposed, If he was mistaken in that opi- 
nion, all he could say was that he had taken 
all the pains and trouble in his power to ar- 
rive at the truth. By public meetings, by 
conversation, by personal visits, and all other 
available means, he had done his*best to 
ascertain the real, earnest sentiments of 
the working classes on the subject, and 
had satisfied himself that, from one end of 
the country to the other, the respectable 
and thinking portion of the working men 
were now in favour of a total closing of 
pub-lichouses on the Sabbath. He did not, 
however, propose to go that length, and he 
thought it would be unwise to ask the 
House to make so great a change in the 
Law as that; but it was only right that he 
should state that almost all the working 
men with whom he had been brought in 
contact did not approve of his Bill unre- 
servedly, thinking that it did not go far 
enough. Before stating the provisions of 
his measure it would be convenient that he 
should briefly trace the course of recent 
legislation on the subject. In 1830 a Bill 
ealled the Beer Bill was passed, which was 
amended in 1840. He would say nothing 
further of those Bills than that he believed 
it was universally admitted that they had 
failed to effect their object. The Act of 
1830 was introduced to enable the poor 
man to buy good beer without the inter- 
vention, invasion, or opposition of the pub- 
lican ; but_there could be very little doubt 
that such a result had not been obtained, 
and he was not surprised, having regard to 
the fact that both beerhouses and licensed 
victuallers’ houses were equally under the 
control of the great brewers. In 1854 
there was a most important Committee on 
the Beer Bill. It was composed of Gentle- 
men peculiarly adapted for the object of 
the inquiry, and whose character and posi- 
tion gave great weight in that House to the 
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conclusions to which theyeame. The Re- 


port was drawn up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Villiers), the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and among the valuable records of 
the labours of Committees of that House 
there were few which did more eredit than 
this Report to the intelligence and industry 
of their Authors. The right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) was also a 
Member of that Committee, and they re- 
commended that, with the exception of the 
hours from one o’clock to two o’clock, and 
from six to nine, all the houses for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks should be closed on 
the Sunday; and that on week days all 
houses should be closed from eleven p.m. 
to four a.m. The Report also contained 
recommendations for punishment by fine of 
any infringement of these regulations. 
Now, it was upon the Report of that Com- 
mittee that he bad ventured principally to 
found his Bill. The existing law was the 
result of the change which took place in 
1855, under a Bill introduced by the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Berkeley), and it 
was to the effect that all houses for the 
sale of beer or spirits must on Sundays be 
closed until one o'clock, from which hour 
they rémained open till three o’clock ; 
from three o’clock till five they were shut 
up, and opened from five o’clock till eleven 
o'clock. This was on Sundays. What he 
(Mr. J. A Smith) proposed by this Bill to 
do was to shut up all public houses in 
England and Wales on the Sunday so far 
as drinking on the premises was concerned 
—giving them four hours, from half-past 
twelve to half-past two and from eight 
o'clock to ten o'clock, for the sale of 
liquor over the counter to those persons 
who might desire to buy it and take it 
home with them. He could not forget 
that, in the same year, a Bill became 
law at the instance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which went as far at 
least as the provisions which he (Mr. J. A. 
Smith) now ventured to suggest. That 
Bill was a very short Bill, but his right 
hon. Friend went abroad to command his 
regiment at Gibraltar, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol, alarmed at some meetings 
in the parks which were said to have been 
caused by the Bill, moved for a Com- 
mittee, which sat, and whose deliberations 
resulted in the introduction of a Bill re- 
pealing Colonel Wilson Patten’s Act. He 
felt justified in abstaining from entering 
into details or bringing forward statis- 
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tics as to the evil effects of drunkenness, 
because it was admitted on all hands, 
that drunkenness was a source of misery 
and degradation to the working people, and 
the cause of a very large proportion of 
crime. He would now state as shortly 
as he could the convictions on which he 
acted in reference to this measure, and 
which formed the principles on which his 
Bill was founded. Those convictions were 
four. First, that drunkenness was in pro 
portion always to the public facility for its 
indulgence. Secondly, that all restraints 
had been attended with beneficial conse- 
quences. Thirdly, that a most remarkable 
and most salutary change had taken place 
in the wishes and feelings of working men, 
and which it would be well and expedient 
for Parliament to give effect to. Fourthly, 
that it was undesirable in theory and policy 
to keep open public-houses on that day, 
on which the effect of so doing was most 
injurious, and that there ought to be no 
exception in favour of their being open on 
a day on which all other traffic was inter- 
dicted and every other shop closed by law. 
He would take these four grounds in detail, 
and state the evidence by which he sup- 
ported them. The evidence was incon- 
testable and undeniable that druffkenness 
was in proportion to the public facilities for 
its indulgence. Everyone who took an in- 
terest in the drinking trade was aware that 
Liverpool stood pre-eminent in its attach- 
ment to free trade in beer. The licensing 
system there had been gradually done 
away with, and free trade in drink in 
that town had been the practice for years 
past. The result of that system had made a 
deep impression on his mind. He held in his 
hand a list of towns, being either ports or 
other places of industry, very fairly selected 
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as Bristol, it had 21} times as many 
drunken cases; with 7} times as much 
population as Sawansea, it had 57 times 
as many drunken cases; with 84 times 
as much population as Birkenhead, it had 
194 times as many drunken cases; and 
with 44 times as much population as Ports- 
mouth, it had 49 times as many drunken 
eases. He thought that hehad stated enough 
to satisfy the House of the truth of his 
find position, that drunkenness was in 
proportion to the facilities for its indul- 
gence. With regard to his next position, 
that all past restraints had been attended 
with beneficial results, he could say that 
he never yet heard of a single case in 
which the effect was otherwise than bene- 
ficial ; but in connection with this part of 
the subject, he was furnished by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren) 
with statistics relating to Scotlas.d to which 
he could appeal with confidence. Taking 
four periods of four years each, since 
January 1851, it appeared that in the first 
four years, when the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act had not yet been passed, that the 
consumption of spirits in Scotland was 
27,660,000 gallons. In the next four 
years after the passing of the Act the 
consumption of spirits was reduced to 
22,674,000 gallons. In the third period 
of four years it was reduced to 19,572,000 
gallons, and in the last period of four years 
the consumption of spirits in Seotland did 
not exceed 19,512,000 gallons, showing a 
decreased consumption of spirits in Scot- 
land since Forbes Mackenzie’s Act came 
into operation of 2,036,924 gallons per 
annum. The effect on erime in Edinburgh 
by the closing of public-houses on the 
Sunday was hardly less remarkable. In 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1860 it was stated— 





for comparison with Liverpool, and he found 
that in Liverpool, which had 123 times as 
much population as South Shields, there 
were 17 times as many drunken cases, 
Liverpool had 13 times as much population 
as Tynemouth and 24 times as many 
drunken cases, With 5 times as much 
population as Sunderland, it had 14} times 
as many drunken eases ; with 4 times as 
much population as Neweastle, it had 114 
times as many drunken cases; with 44 
times as much population as Hull, it had 
14} times as many drunken cases ; with 
13 times as much population as Yarmouth, 
it had 65} times as many drunken cases ; 
with 9 times as much population as South- 
ampton, it had 53 times as many drunken 


“In the City of Edinburgh, the closing of the 
public-houses on Sunday has caused quite a social 
revolution in favour of public decency on Sundays. 
According to police statistics published by the 
City magistrates it appears that since 1853 the 
eases of drunkenness taken up on all the days of 
the week had diminished from 5,727 to 2,313, the 
number during Sundays from 729 to 223, and the 
number from eight o’clock on Sunday morning 
to eight o’clock on Monday morning from 401 in 
1852 to 42 in 1866. It has been of incalculable 


‘value in improving the habits of that portion 


of the people who formerly outraged public de- 
cency.” 

These facts had led him to the conclusion 
that previous legislation for the restraint 
of liquor traffic on Sunday had been at- 
tended with beneficial results. His third 





cases; with 3. times as much population 
Mr, J. A. Smith 


position wag, that on this subject a remark- 
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able and most salutary change had taken | he knew that they considerably exceeded 
place in the wishes and feelings of the | 200,000. Therefore 1,600,000 people 
working men, which it would be expedient | had petitioned in favour of the closing of 
and wise for Parliament to regard. He! publie-houses on Sundays. He would now 
was not so blind as to imagine that the | add a word upon the way in which the 
House of Commons would have sufficient | people of London would be affected by the 
confidence in him to aecept his conclusions | change proposed in his Bill. He had left 
on such an important point ; but he re-| this till the last, because he had made 
joiced that he could appeal to evidence | great exceptions in favour of London, hay- 
which would have the greatest weight in| ing regard to the peculiar habits of its in- 
that House. He would appeal with con- habitants. In Loridon, too, the power of the 
fidence to every hon. Member who repre- | publicans was most extensive. LHe wished 
sented a large constituency in England or | distinctly to be understood that he did not 
Wales to support his assertion that a large | join in any ery against that useful and 
majority of the working classes among} respectable class of men. He had the 
their constituents were in favour of closing | satisfaction of ranking among them many 
public houses on Sundays. [le could speak | of the warmest supporters of his Bill, and 
from his own knowledge, of this feeling | he believed that, as a whole, they were 
in Manchester. He knew that the hon.|emenently deserving of respect. Still, 
Gentleman who was lately elected there | such of them as were opposed to any fur- 
found an almost unanimous feeling in fa-| ther restriction on the sale of liquors 
vour of closing public-houses on Sunday. | exercised great power, and he was, there- 
[Mr. Jacos Bricut: Hear, hear!] He} fore, not surprised at the notice given by 
(Mr. J. A. Smith) knew that at Liver-| the hon. and learned Member for South- 
pool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Darlington, 4 wark (Mr. Locke) of his intention to op- 
and every large town in England and | pose the Bill. At the same time it was 
Wales, he might appeal with confidence, to | but fair to tell his hon. and learned Friend 
the working men as to their feelings on | that, if but one half of the statements made 
this subject. If his statement were con- | at a large meeting in Southwark on Mon- 
firmed—as he was confident it would be | day night were true, it was more than ques- 
confirmed, especially by those acquainted | tionable whether the hon. and learned Mem- 
with the northern distriets—he trusted | ber liad, on the present* occasion, shown 
that he would be thought justified-in his | his usual tact in choosing the strongest 
third conclusion. He now eame to hislast| side. He could not imagine a more im- 
point. It did appear to him utterly inde-| portant document than that addressed to 
fensible that, on the days when the effects | the First Minister of the Crown by up- 
of drinking were more obnoxious than on | wards of 200 magistrates in favour of the 
any other—for it was admitted that Sunday | present Bill, and of the many remarkable 
drunkenness was worse than that on any | petitions presented on the subject of his 
other day, being more general and more| Bill there was one to which he could not 
deep—an exception should be made in | forbear from alluding. It was the petition 
«favour of public-houses, when other trades | of nearly 500 publicans and beershop- 
were interdicted. He knew how difficult | keepers in London, who stated that the 
it was to make a change in a system that | passing of such a Bill would be the great- 
had become established ; but he appealed | est blessing and boon to them. There 
with confidence to the great power of public | was also a peiition which had given him 
opinion. He would remind the House of the | the greatest satisfaction, and which would 
extraordinary support which proposals for | be regarded, no doubt, with special favour 
this change had met with throughout the | by the House. It came from Chester, and 
country. Some years ago a Bill was intro- | was signed by about 5,000 women belong- 
duced by Mr. Somes, then Member for Hull, | ing to the working classes, who stated 
for the total closing of public-houses on | that they approved of the Bill and that 
Sunday. In favour of that Bill there | they, of all persons in the world, were the 
were presented petitions with very nearly | most interested in the matter. There were 
1,000,000 signatures attached. Last! other petitions, to the contents of which 
year petitions with the same prayer were |he might allude, but he did not wish to 
presented with 400,000 signatures ; and | trouble the House with them. He would 
though he could not state the exact num- | wieh the House to observe that there had 
ber of names attached to petitions of the never been, in his recollection, any measure 


same kind presented during this Session, | which had called forth such a feeling of 
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interest among the working classes as that 
now before them. He believed the question 
to be intimately connected with the best 
interests of the working classes ; he be- 
lieved that they were desirous to have a 
change in the law ; and he believed that 
they would be willing to take the salutary 
advice offered to them by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), and for 
which he (Mr. J. A. Smith) personally 
thanked him. He could not sit down with- 
out impressing on the House the import- 
ance of the questions involved in the legis- 
lation he now proposed. He did not be- 
lieve that the House or the country gene- 
rally was aware of the enormous interests 
involved in this question. He found from 
a Report of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sion that there were now something like 
166,000 people employed in the sale of 
beer and spirituous liquors on Sundays. 
For the purpose of calculation he would 
take the number of persons concerned at 
100,000, and supposing that each of them 
took in the way of business only £3 per 
day—though many of them received very 
large sums—the annual amount of money 
expended would be more than £15,000,000 
sterling. He asked the House to think for 
one moment how great would be the benefit 
if what might be purchased with even one- 
half of this sum ‘Went into the bellies and 
on the backs of the children of working 
men. But there was one other circum- 
stance to which he wished to refer. Last 
year an estimate was made, at the request 
of the Austrian Vice Consul at Manchester, 
as to the annual value of all the spirits, 
beer, and wine consumed in England. The 
estimate was very carefully made, and it 
appeared that there were consumed during 
the year 20,811,000 gallons of British 
spirits, 6,732,000 gallons of colonial and 
foreign spirits, 11,990,000 gallons of wine, 
59,138,000 bushels of malt, which was 
estimated to produce 20,249,000 barrels of 
malt liquor. The cost of the liquors to the 
consumer might be taken at 20s. per gallon 
for British spirits, 25s. per gallon for colo- 
nial and foreign, 18s. per gallon for wine, 
and ls. 4d. per gallon for beer. The 
working out of the estimate would show 
this result:—British spirits were drunk 
and consumed to the value of £20,811,000, 
foreign and colonial spirits to the value 
of £8,415,000, wines to the value of 
£10,791,000, malt liquors to the value of 
£48,599,000, making a gross total- of 
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now adduce, as it had immediate reference 
to the question of drunkenness, and bore 
directly on the habits of the poor, and 
it was this, that in Liverpool, during one 
twelvemonth, 143 children were suffo- 
eated by their mothers overlying them, 
and that in three-fourths of the cases the 
suffocation took place between Saturday 
night and Monday morning. He asked 
the House to sanction the principle of the 
Bill by reading it a second time. He be- 
sought them to do so in the name of social, 
of economical, and of religious progress, 
He asked it in the name of those magis- 
trates who had given to the proposal all 
the weight of influence arising from their 
official character and experience. He 
asked it in the name of those hundreds of 
thousands of persons who had petitioned in 
favour of the Bill. He asked it in the 
name of those wretched and degraded men 
who were the victims of the miserable habit 
of drunkenness, and who felt and dreaded 
the temptations to which they were ex- 
posed, but were not strong enough in 
power of self-restraint to resist them, and 
who therefore required the assistance of 
Parliament in order that those temptations 
might be taken away. He asked the House 
to support him in what in his conscience he 
believed to be a moderate and reasonable 
attempt to overcome the most fatal and 
powerful obstacle in the way of all pro- 
gress. He implored the House in the 
name of humanity at least to make an 
attempt with him to overcome this enemy 
and to get rid of this evil, which was the 
evil of all evils, which must be got rid of 
before any other evil could be completely 
and fairly grappled with, and any perma- 
nent improvement effected in the habits of 
the people. ° 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. J. A. Smith.) 


Mr. LOCKE said, he was sure that the 
House must feel very much indebted to 
the hon. Member for the able manner in 
which he had introduced the question. He 
(Mr. Locke) had only one fault to find, 
and that was that the hon. Member did 
not give him the same credit as he gave 
the hon. Member—of acting from the purest 
motives. Thehon. Member suggested that 
he (Mr. Locke) had been looking about to 
find out the strongest side, and had made 
a mistake after all. Now, the truth was 
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the attempt to make people sober by legis- 
lation must necessarily fail. The question 
now before the House was not, whether 
drunkenness was a bad thing—for every- 
body admitted that it was—but, whether 
the present Bill would prevent the spread 
of that vice. Both here and at the meeting 
in Hanover Square yesterday, statistics of 
drunkenness had been given by his hon. 
Friend, who had referred to Liverpool, where 
he said drunkenness was very extensive in- 
deed, and made calculations to show that 
drunkenness prevailed in Liverpool much 
more than in any other town in this country. 
Now, Liverpool, he (Mr. Locke) believed, 
was under precisely the same law as the 
rest of England; but the hon. Member 
meant, he supposed, to say that there were 
more public-houses in Liverpool, and that 
was why there was more drunkenness. 
But his hon. Friend entirely omitted to 
refer to the fact that Liverpool was one of 
the greatest ports in this country, and in- 
deed in the world. There were as many 
Amerieans and Irish in Liverpool as there 
were English. There were persons coming 
from all quarters of the world; and he 
maintained that the drunkenness in Liver- 
pool was not the consequence of the faci- 
lities for drinking, but of the class of per- 
sons who came there, and who wanted to 
drink. He therefore held that the argu- 
ment founded on the case of Liverpool 
failed, and that the first proposition of the 
hon. Member had not been proved. But 
the hon. Member had referred to the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act. Now he (Mr. 
Locke) was not in possession of precise 
statistics of drunkenness in Scotland. They 
were not, he believed, to be had. If a 
statement could have been obtained in re- 
gard to Glasgow and Edinburgh and other 
large towns to show the number of persons 
punished for being drunk, no doubs his 
hon. Friend, considering the time he had 
been engaged in this matter, would have 
obtained it. What, then, did his hon. 
Friend rely upon? He relied on the quan- 
tity of spirits consumed in any particular 
place. He (Mr. Locke) was not aware 
how that could show in any satisfactory 
manner what the amount of drunkenness 
had been. Nor had the hon. Member 
shown that drunkenness was on the in- 
crease. They had a right, therefore, to 
assume that it was diminishing. He (Mr. 
Locke) believed that the statistics furnished 
by Sir Richard Mayne would show that the 
proportion of persons taken up for drunken- 
ness and fined was very much less than for- 
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merly, and in fact bore an exceedingly small 
proportion to the bulk of the population, 
If that were so, why legislate? The next 
proposition of his hon. Friend was that the 
working classes were in favour of a restric- 
tive Bill of this sort. Now this, in his 
opinion, was certainly not paying any very 
great compliment to the workjng classes. 
There was no law in this or, any other 
country compelling a man to drink whether 
he would or no; nor could such a law be 
enforced ifit existed. But his hon. Friend 
said the working classes had so little power 
to restrain: themselves that, whether they 
liked or no, they must go and get drunk. 
The great bulk of the working classes 
needed no such protection as the hon. Mem- 
ber was desirous to givethem. They were 
not such children as many of their pro- 
fessed friends would lead the House and 
the country to believe. They had as much 
sound sense as their Friends in that House, 
and probably more. What would his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
Thomas Hughes) think if it were proposed 
to shut up his club on Sundays, lest he 
should enter into temptation? The Bill 
proposed that there should be one law for 
the people of Lambeth and another law 
for the Member for Lambeth. The hon. 
Member for Chichester had said he was 
present on Monday night at a meeting in 
Southwark; but that was a mistake—the 
meeting took place in Lambeth. He ven- 
tured to assure the hon. Member that the 
great body of the working men would not 
thank him for such a Bill. He alto- 
gether denied the position laid down by 
the hon. Member—that because drink 
could be obtained they would go and 
drink to excess. They could take much 
better care of themselves. He had 
met a working man only this morning 
casually, and asked whether the labouring 
classes were in favour of this Bill, and was 
told they were not. He had also asked 
the opinions of other working men—re- 
spectable, sober men — and they assured 
him they were decidedly opposed to legis- 
lation of this kind, and that the measure 
would be very unpopular. The views he 
had expressed he had long entertained. 
They could not by legislation of this sort 
make men sober. The next proposition of 
his hon. Friend was incorrect. It was said 
every other trade was stopped on Sunday. 
What did the hon. Member say to cabs and 
omnibuses? Did not they run on Sundays ? 
Are all the places where people ate and 
drank closed on Sundays? Were tobac- 
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conists’ shops closed? The number of 
shops in which cigars are sold on Sundays 
was very great. The revenue derived from 
tobacco, the effects of which he believed 
were not very beneficial, was betwen 
£6,000,000 and £7,000,000. The quan- 
tity consumed must, therefore, be very 
great. Whgn his hon. Friend talked of the 
amount spent on intoxicating drinks, it 
should be borne in mind that the revenue 
from these drinks and from tobacco 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole 
revenue of the country. What did the 
great consumption of such articles prove ? 
Only that people were richer than they 
formerly were. The working classes re- 
ceived higher wages, and, therefore, they 
spent more in these comforts and luxuries 
of life. Having said so much with re- 
gard to the four propositions of his hon. 
Friend, in all of which he (Mr. Locke) 
maintained the argument in support of 
this Bill had entirely failed, he would 
now say a few words on the Bill itself. 
It was very short; but those who had 
only taken it up that morning for the 
first time would have some difficulty in 
understanding it. For’ a short Bill he 
must say it was, without exception, the 
most incomprehensible he ever met with, 
His hon. Friend, probably because he 
was not a lawyer, did not attemptsto ex- 
plain its details. He dilated most ably, 
no doubt, on all the general arguments 
which had been adduced for the last thirty 
years, but they had been worn threadbare, 
and, after all, the question arose: What 
would be the effect of this Bill? The Bill 
consisted of one clause, but no one could 
understand that one clause unless he took 
the trouble to carefully look into three 
separate Acts of Parliament. The first of 
these Acts, the 18 & 19 Vict., c. 118, 
was that at present in force ; the second 
was the 9 Geo. IV., ce. 61, commonly 
called the Licensing Act, which gave the 
hours during which public-houses should 
be allowed to remain open on the Sunday, 
as from one to three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and from five to eleven o’clock in the 
evening, making eight hours. Then came 
the Act 17 & 18 Vict., c. 79; which en- 
acted that the number of hours should be 
reduced to five and a half, namely, from 
one to half-past two in the afternoon, and 
from six to ten in the evening; but that 
’ Act, which was passed in 1854, was, after 
inquiry by a Committee, repealed in the 
following year. The promoter of that mea- 
sure (Colonel Wilson-Patten) would never 
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have introduced it if he had thought it 
would prove so unpalatable to the people ; 
and remembering what then oceurred, he 
(Mr. Locke) thought perhaps the little 
Bill now under consideration might light a 
fire which would burn, not.its author, but 
itself. His hon. Friend said this was a 
very small Bill; but the question involved 
was by no means a small one. The repeat 
of Colonel Wilson-Patten’s Act threw them 
back on the Aet 9 Geo. IV., ¢. 61, called 
the Licensing Act. His hon. Friend said 
there were great defeets in the licensing 
system, and this Bill would show the right 
way to deal withit—that it was like a 
rocket sent up to show the direction which 
legislation should take. But he (Mr. 
Locke) believed that if the Government 
brought in a new Licensing Act they would 
treat the subject in a more artistic way. 
He was desirous that the whole question 
of the licensing system should be con- 
sidered ; but it should be treated in a states- 
manlike manner. The statesmanlike way 
of dealing with a question of that kind was 
to introduce a general measure, and not to 
look only on one small point. There was 
no pretence for-saying that. drunkenness 


-had increased ; he believed that, as he said 


before, it had decreased ; and why? In 
the first place, it was owing to the educa- 
tion of the people, and next to the fact that 
they were better off. People resorted to 
drink because they were unhappy and 
wanted to drown eare. The well-to-du man, 
earning good wages, was much less likely 
to be a drunkard than he who was seramb- 
ling along, hardly able to keep soul and 
body together. It was the ragged and 
the wretched that generally resorted to 
the gin-shop ; the bulk of the respectable 
working classes did nothing of the sort ; 
but if they wanted spirits they had a right 
to have them just as much as Members of 
that House. Well, what was the proposal 
of his hon. Friend’s Bill? That publie- 
houses should be open from one till half- 
past two, and remain closed from that time 
till eight o’clock in the evening. His hon. 
Friend considered that that would be a 
great boon to the working classes. Pub- 
lie-houses in the country were to remain 
closed during the whole day so far as the 
consumption of beer, wines, or spirits on 
the premises was concerned, and during the 
three and a half hours they were open, 
wine, beer, and spirits could only be sold 
for consumption off the premises. Had 
his hon. Friend turned his attention to the 
inconvenience that had been created by 
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enactments of this description ? There was 
a long list of cases in which parties had 
gone into public-houses and purchased 
liquors to be consumed off the premises 
but drank them at the counter, upon which 
a policeman made his appearance, and the 
publican, who had been imposed upon, in- 
curred a penalty. That was at present the 
ease with beerhouses. This Bill would 
introduce that state of things into every 
house licensed by the magistrates. Again, 
everybody did not wish to buy beer or wine 
at precisely the same hour on Sundays, 
and great inconvenience would be occa- 
sioned by compelling people to buy their 
dinner-beer in the very short period allowed 
by the Bill. According to the Bill public- 
houses were to close at ten o’clock. Such 
a regulation had been found highly objeec- 
tionable under the Bill of 1854, and would 
certainly be very awkward and inconvenient 
in the large provincial towns. Excursion 
trains generally arrived about ten o’clock, 
and after that hour no person was to be 
able to procure refreshment at a public- 
house. What was the meaning of the 
proviso in the Bill— . 


“This Act shall not preclude a person licensed 
to sell any fermented or distilled liquor to be 
consumed on the premises within the metropoli- 
tan police district from selling to a person lodging 
in his house, or to travellers, or to persons bon@ 
jide taking a meal at his house during the time of 
such meal ?” 


Certainly they did not require an Act of 
Parliament to allow a lodger to get a glass 
of beer in the house where he lodged. He 
could always eat and drink where he 
lodged. The lodger, who had great poli- 
tical advantages given him last year, 
» might, so far as this Bill was concerned, 
say to the hon. Member, using a vulgar 
expression, ‘‘Thank you for nothing !’’ 
Then that extraordinary character, the 
bond fide traveller, was to still be pro- 
tected. How delighted he must be that 
he did not yet come within the clutches of. 
the hon. Member. Many of the supporters 
of the Bill were not satisfied with it. It 
was looked upon by them as only an in- 
stalment—as a step in the right direction. 
A proposition had been made to stop all 
railway travelling on Sunday, and what 
would then become of the bond fide tra- 
veller? But liquors were also to be sold 
to persons taking a meal at the house of 
a licensed victualler, and “ during the time 
of such meal.”” Now drinking during 


meals was not supposed to be very benefi- 
cial ; but his hon. Friend was endeavouring 
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by Act of Parliament to compel every man 
who wanted a meal in a public house at 
a particular hour to drink during his meal 
or not at all. Never was there anything 
so tyrannical. That famous surgeon— 
what was his name ?—who used always to 
prescribe blue pills, laid down the inflexible 
rule, ‘‘ Never drink during your meals, if 
you wish to have health and strength to 
earry you through your avocations in this 
world.”” Savages, he was told by his 
friend from Australia (Mr. Marsh), acted 
upon that principle, and having nolicensing 
Act, and not having the hon. Member to 
regulate their conseiences, they were a 
most healthy people. But Abernethy did 
not stop there ; he said, “‘ Do drink after- 
wards.” Moreover, he recommended a 
full tumbler of beer or ale if it did not 
disagree with a person, but that those who 
were in the habit of drinking their wine 
after dinner should continue to do so; and 
a pleasant old English custom that was. 
That, however, was to be abolished, and 
he did not really know what was to become 
of us all if the most tyrannical enactments 
were to be applied to every custom of do- 
mestic life and usage. Every man who 
thought another ought to do as he liked 
provided he hurt nobody else—and that 
was the law of common sense—was always 
being told that he was no friend of the 
working classes ; but the true friend of the 
working classes said of them that they 
did not know what they were about—that 
they were miserable children who must go 
in leading Strings, and be taught how 
every act of their lives was to be performed. 
These were the views he had always en- 
tertained on this subject; he had ex- 
pressed them freely to his constituents 
when he stood for the borough of South- 
wark in 1857. They were approved then 
by his constituents, and he believed, in 
spite of the hon. Member for Chichester 
(Mr. J. A. Smith)ythey would be approved 
by them again. He was not to be influenced 
by any intimidation of the sort which the 
hon. Member had employed. He asked 
the hon. Gentleman to take back his Bill, 
to re-consider the question, and not to be 
too hasty in his attempts to legislate on 
such a subject. The Bill, if passed, in- 
stead of being of service to the country, 
would have a most dangerous effect. 
Although the number of petitions in favour 
of the Bill was greater than that against 
it, nevertheless the number of signatures 
in opposition to the measure was vastly 
larger than that of the signatures in its 
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support. In nine months the promoters of 
the Bill had succeeded in obtaining 2,440 
petitions in favour of it, signed by 208,166 
persons, while in three weeks the working 
classes opposed to it had sent in petitions 
to which 500,000 signatures were attached. 
The hon. Member had greatly mistaken 
the character of the working classes, when 
he represented them as requiring per- 
petual looking after, and as being unable 
to take care of themselves. In his (Mr. 
Locke’s) opinion, the working classes pos- 
sessed plenty of good sense and discretion, 
and to tell men, in whose hands the fran- 
chise had been placed by the Act of last 
Session, that they required a Bill of this 
kind to protect them against themselves 
was to insult them. He begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months,”’—(Mr. Locke.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that he opposed the 
Bill for many reasons. In the first place 
he thought that drunkenness would be ma- 
terially increased by the enactment of this 
measure. He did not think that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
in speaking upon this subject, had treated 
the licensed victuallers very fairly. When 
he asked ‘* Why don’t the licensed victual- 
lers compromise the matter ?” he ought to 
have known that the promotets of the Bill, 
so far from being willing to accept a com- 
promise, looked upon this measure as sim- 
ply a step in the right direction, to be fol- 
lowed up by further legislation. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) was certain that if the licensed 
victuallers believed that, by any action of 
theirs, the peace and decency of the Sunday 
could be better secured they would cheer- 
fully give their assistange towards securing 
those results; but it was impossible to 
suppose that the public interests would be 
served by requiring all the inns and re- 
freshment rooms throughout the country 
to be closed during the whole of the San- 
day. The licensed victuallers could not 
accept the restrictions which the Bill pro- 
posed to effect. They had invested their 
capital in their public-houses upon the 
faith that Parliament was not going to 
pursue a see-saw policy—to open the pub- 
lie-houses at one time and to shut them at 
another. It was true that petitions had 
been presented in favour of the Bill ; but he 
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asked the hon. Member whether it was not 
the fact that a large number of the signa- 
tures attached to them were those of young 
girls at school. The hon. Member said 
that all the women were in favour of the 
Bill, but he could tell him that the great. 
est drinkers of gin in the metropolis 
were the women. [‘* Oh, oh!”] It 
often happened that when the work- 
ing man went to his work in the morn- 
ing, leaving a shilling with his wife to 
provide food for the family, she immedi- 
ately went with two or three other women 
to get a quartern of gin. The reason 
why the hon. Member did not wait until 
next Session to introduce such a Bill 
was because he knew that the working 
classes, who would be largely represented 
in the next Parliament, were opposed to it. 
A clerical friend had assured him (Mr. 
Labouchere) that there was a general feel- 
ing among the working men against the 
measure, The hon. Member spoke of the 
money wasted on drink by the working 
classes on Sunday ; but was not a far 
larger sum wasted on the Saturday 
night and on the Monday and Tuesday ; 
and he should like to know what pro- 
portion of their incomes hon. Gentlemen 
wasted? [‘*Oh!’’) He denied that any 
more drunkenness takes place on Sun- 
day than on other days. It had been 
clearly shown that, while more beer was 
drunk on the Sunday, there was a less 
consumption of spirits. The hon. Member 
said he did not wish to introduce the religi- 
ous question into the discussion; but with- 
out doing so it was impossible to make out 
a ease for closing public-houses on the 
Sunday. The Archbishop of York said 
yesterday, at the Hanover Square Rooms, , 
that what he wanted was that ‘* God's day 
should be entirely devoted to God’s work.” 
No one could deny the excellence of that 
wish ; but it must be applied to the clubs 
as much as to the pot-house. They must 
not deprive the working man who made an 
excursion to Richmond from obtaining re- 
freshment, whilst his richer neighbour was 
regaling himself at the Star and Garter. 
It was all very well to say that club houses 
were private houses: the working man 
could not enter into the nice distinction that 
was drawn. He should like to know how 
many persons were employed on Sundays at 
the clubs; for it was well known that a 
Member could go into a elub at any hour 
on a Sunday and have his glass of ale or 
wine, The promoters of this movement had 
no right to obtain a verdict on a false issue. 
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The real question before the House was 
whether the State had the right to pre- 
vent the innocent use of alcoholic bever- 
ages in order to put an end to their injuri- 
ous use. He was opposed to all sumptuary 
laws, aud he thought by passing this Bill 
they would be setting an exceedingly bad 
example to the next Parliament by revers- 
ing the policy pursued of late years with 
regard to those prohibitory Acts. A law 
that was passed in advance of public opinion 
was entirely inoperative. Hon. Gentlemen 
who were in favour of prohibitive laws for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors frequently 
quoted the example of America ; but what 
had been the experience of America upon 
that subject? In Massachusetts public 
opinion had changed, and a Select Com- 
mittee of the State Legislature had re- 
ported against the Maine Liquor Law, be- 
cause it led to the opening of secret 
drinking-places, and inereased drunken- 
ness. The chief of the police at Boston 
represented that in 1854, the year before 
the adoption of the Maine Liquor Law, 
the number of known places where liquors 
were sold was 1,500, and that in 1866 
they had increased to 1,515,j whilst the 
number of drunkards had increased from 
6,983 to 15,543 within the same period. 
And what reason was there to doubt that 
the same results would follow in this 
country ? It might be desirable to have 
some alteration in the existing law, but 
he disagreed with the proposed plan. 
Drunkenness might be much diminished 
by altering the licensing system, and if 
the promoters of this movement were to 
make the licensed victuallers their allies 
rather than their enemies they would very 
soon put an end to that vice. The interests 
of the licensed victuallers were bound up 
in sobriety. [Zaughter.] Hon. Members 
might laugh, but it was so. Any man 
could get drunk in his own house or in 
that of his neighbour, and neither of them 
could be punished ; but if a publican per- 
mitted drunkenness on his premises he ran 
the risk of losing his license and of being 
ruined. No doubt there were disreputable 
publicans, but the respectable portion were 
not to be condemned on that ground. The 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
- had informed him that he proposed to 
move an Amendment in Committee if the 
Bill was read a second time, and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) wished to know if the pro- 
moters of the Bill would accept it, because 
it would have a material effect on the votes 
of hon. Members that afternoon. The 
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hon. Gentleman proposed to move in Com- 
mittee that public-houses should be opened 
on Sundays from one till three o’clock and 
from five till nine o’clock for the sale of 
liquors for consumption off the premises. 
He (Mr. Labouchere), however, was of 
opinion that, if public houses were opened 
at all, it would be a mistake to forbid drink- 
Even if they were 
successful in enforcing such alaw, let them 
contemplate the state on a Sunday evening 
of Hampstead Heath and other localities 
in the suburbs, when persons would bring 
ardent spirits with them, and consume them 
in the open air. 

Captain VIVIAN rose to order, and 
asked if it was competent for the hon. 
Member to diseuss an Amendment which 
was not then before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was in order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was de- 
sirable that the House should know before 
going to a division whether such an 
Amendment would be accepted by the 
promoters of the Bill. Unless they did 
so he hoped the House would stop the 
further progress of the measure. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he felt consider- 
able difficulty on this subject. He could not 
support the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke), 
because it opposed all change; neither 
could he agree with the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Chichester (Mr. J. A. Smith). 
The best course was to proceed upon the 
old road, and allow liquor to be sold for 
consumption, on or off the premises, on 
Sunday, but he thought the hours should 
be from one o’clock to half-past two, and 
from half-past four until nine. During 
those hours the working-men would be 
able to get all the refreshment they re- 
quired, whether upon their excurSions or 
after attending church, funerals, or christ- 
enings ; and the public-houses would be 
shut before the time when drunkenness 
usually began to take place. The Govern- 
ment ought to agree to put a clause into 
any Bill of this kind to enable publicans, 
should they desire to do so, to take out a 
six days’ license, for which they should 
pay a less sum than for the usual license ; 
and he believed that if this proposal were 
adopted a large number of licensed vic- 
tuallers would gladly avail themselves of 
the alternative thus offered them. This 
plan had answered well in the case of cab 
licenses. A great objection to the Bill was 
that it proposed to deal differently with 
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the metropolis and the country generally. 
Drink with meals was as requisite in one 
place as in the other; but as the Bill was 
drawn it would interfere with bond fide 
travellers in the country. There never 
could be a better time than the present for 
effecting some change in the law upon the 
subject. There was a strong feeling 
among the working classes in the country 
in favour of a further restriction on the 
sale of liquors on Sunday, but, at the same 
time there was great objection to this Bill. 
He would have no objection, however, to 
the Bill being read a second time, upon the 
understanding that it should then be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and he 
hoped that this suggestion would receive 
the approbation of the hon. Members for 
Southwark and Middlesex. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he regarded 
tho question before the House as one that 
was calculated to show whether Parliament 
was willing to make an onward step in the 
regulation of the liquor traffic on Sundays. 
Tle did not think that there was any prin- 
ciple so strictly defined in the Bill as to 
bind them, if they voted for the secoud 
reading, to anything more than a willing- 
ness to consider whether they could with 
equity to all parties impose further restric- 
tions on the liquor traffic. There was one 
observation which he had heard made to 
which he wished to offer a reply. It was 

‘contended that the condition of the coun- 
try already exhibited a great improvement 
with respect to drunkenness, and that we 
ought to be satisfied with that improve- 
ment; but he doubted whether the im- 
provement, which certainly was perceptible 
in many quarters, was uniform throughout 
the whole country. A ‘very intelligent 
deputation, composed almost entirely of 
working men, who had waited upon him 
‘from L&necashire had urged—and in their 
arguments they were supported by the evi- 
dence of the police authorities—that the 
improvement in that great community was 
not such as had been stated, and, he be- 
lieved, truly stated, by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Southwark as the general 
rule. Independently of that, however, 
even if drunkenness was decreasing, it still 
remained one of the greatest scandals, 
disgraces, and misfortunes of the country ; 
and he did not think that Parliament was 
bound to refrain from making war against 
it, simply because, on the whole, it was on 
the decline. He trusted that in any case 
the Government would give their assent to 
the second reading of the Bill after the 
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wise recommendation made by his hon, 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr, 
Hibbert). There were many reasons which, 
in his opinion, warranted the reference of 
the subject to a Committee of Inquiry. 
His hon. Friend who had introduced the 
measure very judiciously, appeared to found 
his arguments in its support upon the favour 
with which he believed it was regarded by 
the working classes of the country. For 
his own part, he must confess that, however 
much such a measure might be favoured 
by the chairmen of benches of magistrates 
and the chiefs of municipal bodies, and 
other persons in authority, he should look 
with great suspicion upon any movement 
for restrictive measures of this sort, if that 
movement were confined to the members 
of the upper and middle classes; and he 
was certainly, though it might sound 
somewhat paradoxical, unwilling to do good 
to the working classes against their will,| 
It appeared to him, therefore, to be very 
important that the promoters and opponents 
of the Bill should have an opportunity, if 
they felt disposed, to bring foward evi- 
dence as to the real feelings of the working 
classes upon such a measure as the present 
one. He was inclined to believe that the 
general opinion in the North of England 
was in favour of some measure of the kind, 
but there might be a difference of opinion 
in other parts of the country. If the ge- 
neral opinion of the working classes could 
be obtained there was so much sympathy 
among that class in respect to measures 
which affected them that such an opinion 
must exercise a very strong influence upon 
the House. Another question upon which 
they might perhaps be enabled by this 
means to arrive at a valuable conclusion 
was, whether it might or might not be 
wise to introduce the principle of local le- 
gislation, power being given to the local 
authorities in modes which the law might 
specify, so as to adapt the application of 
principles tu circumstances. He must also 
venture to endorse, as far as he might, the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham with reference to the six days’ 
licenses. That was a question which, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had had 
occasion to consider with reference to the 
eab trade, and the principle was one which 
he believed could not, in this case, be re- 
garded as unreasonable. The distinction 
had, he believed, so far as it had been ap- 
plied, been found to work in a most satis- 
factory manner, and the grounds which 
existed for its adoption in the case of cabs 
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houses. He trusted that the suggestion 
which had been made by his hon. Friend 
would reconcile in a great degree the di- 
versities of opinion which existed in the 
House, and which threatened to occupy 
the whole of the afternoon in the discussion 
of the subject. Every consideration of 
equity would be on the side of such a plan; 
because it was but fair that a man who 
was prepared to forego his trade profits on 
Sundays should not be charged so much 
for his license as he who did not. He re- 
joiced to witness the conciliatory spirit in 
which the supporters of the Bill were pre- 
pared to receive the suggestions of oppo- 
nents, and he could not doubt that if the 
hon. Member consented to send the Bill to 
a Select Committee the Government would 
agree to the second reading. 

Mr. ROEBUCK desired to compliment 
his hon, Friend the Member for Chichester 
(Mr. J. A. Smith) in not following the ex- 

,ample of persons who had on former occa- 
sions introduced similar Bills, by assuming 
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to himself a monopoly of righteousness and | 


goodness. He felt bound, at the same time, 


to remark that his hon. Friend, in aceusing 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for South- | 
wark (Mr. Locke) of opposing the Bill on 
personal and politic grounds, was using an | 
argument which might be employed with | 
equal force against himself. It must, how- 

ever, be perfectly clear that they all had | 
the same end in view; for every man worthy 
the name of a Member of that House de- 
sired to contribute all in his power to the 
decrease of drunkenness, and the only dif- 
ference was as to the means of suppressing 
it. He contended that every attempt to go 
further than the present law would fail to 
effect that object. It was only a few years 
since that they were told to be guided by 
experience; and there was a finger always 
pointing across the Atlantic, where the 
Maine Liquor Law was said to have con- 
ferred such incalculable benefits upon the 
American people. He would, however, 
boldly assert—and he knew that nobody 
could disprove it—that that law had been 
an utter failure. His hon. Friend said 
that the Maine Liquor Law was a mea- 
sure which he did not approve. That might 
be so now, but did not everything that 
surrounded the Bill go to show that it was 
intended as an introduction to some such 
legislation? He had heard an observation 
which fell from the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone,) He did not for one moment 
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mean to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated such a step; for the right 
hon. Gentleman was far too wise and far 
too well acquainted with men’s characters 
and the way to deal with them ever to have 
entertained any such stupid notion. The 
Maine Liquor law had been carried by 
fanaticism in America, and that fanaticism 
had found friends in this country. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Chichester 
might not intend to lend himself to such a 
result; but when his hon. Friend fainted on 
the way, others would be found ready and 
willing to take his place. He should be 
glad to know if this was really the way to 
deal with the working classes. The House 
had handed over the government of the 
country to the working classes, and now 
they appeared to think that the working 
classes were incapable of governing them- 
selves, and that a Bill must be brought 
in to prevent a man from going wrong, 
when he knew he was going wrong, because 
he had himself not the courage or the power 
to prevent it. The distinction in the ap- 
plication of the Bill to London and the 
country arose, as the hon. Member for 
Chichester himself admitted, from the fact 
that the interest of the licensed victuallers 
was stronger in the metropolis than it was 
elsewhere. What, however, would be the 
effect of the Bill upon the working classes 


lof London? A working man in London, 


who was employed in labour from Monday 
morning to Saturday night in occupations 
which he pursued steadily, quietly, and 
soberly in a darkened atmosphere, might 
reasonably wish to go into the country on 
Sundays, where in the company of his wife 
and family he could enjoy the blessing of 
fresh air. But Gentlemen connected with 
the movement advocated by his hon. Friend 
opposed this, and wished the working men 
to remain in the almost pestilent atmos- 
phere of London rather than, as they 
called it, desecrate the Sabbath. He (Mr. 
Roebuck) could see no desecration of the 
Sabbath—or the Sunday, for he did not 
like to hear it called the Sabbath—in a 
man’s going into the fields to breathe the 
fresh air and to contemplate the great works 
of God. That was no desecration in the 
mind of a civilized or educated man ; but it 
was a desecration in the mind of the asce- 
ties who proposed this Bill. Was it good 
legislation to say to a man, “ You shall 
not have your beer,” and could anyone 
doubt that it was this which, though not 
expressed, was in their minds in framing 
this measure? It would be said that a 
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working man could go into the country 
on Sundays because there were plenty of 
railroads by which he might travel. That 
was true, but as soon as a working man 
got into the country he would be subjected 
to all the inconveniences of this measure. 
Supposing him to have taken with him his 
wife and family and his basket of pro- 
visions, but to have forgotten his bottle 
containing his pint or quart of beer—and 
if there were six children besides himself 
and his wife a quart would not be too much; 
there were hon. Gentlemen near him who 
could drink a good deal more—he would 
find that he could obtain no beer, and he 
must go to the next river and drink water. 
He (Mr. Roebuck) would ask, did his hon. 
Friend himself drink water on Sundays ? 
When passing by his club on Sunday, 
did he not go in and read Punch and take 
his glass of sherry? It was wonderful 
how good we could be for other people. 
Did anybody say that that was not a 
true picture? He should like to see 
that man. The picture was a true one 
and a very plain one. Now, the House 
should remember that they were on the 
eve of an election in which great political 
power was to be placed in the hands of the 
working classes of the country. _Was that, 
then, a time when a Bill of this character 
should be brought in—a Bill greatly affect- 
ing their interests, but upon which they had 
no opportunity of expressing an opinion ? 
But it was contended that the Bill had 
been largely petitioned for. What were 
the facts? The Returns of the number of 
petitions and their signatures had been 
published up to the 13th of that month, 
and it appeared that 200,000 persons had 
signed petitions in favour of the Bill dur- 
ing the present Session of Parliament — 
petitions that had been in course of signa- 
ture for the last six months. [Several hon. 
MemBers: Nine months.] Well, say nine 
months. But those who had been working 
against this Bill had only been working 
for three weeks, and he was told that the 
signatures they had procured numbered 
nearly 500,000. Yet the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Chichester came forward 
and ealled himself the representative of 
the whole of the working classes. The 
organizers of petitions in favour of the Bill 
began, moreover, by asserting that they 
would not accept the signature of any one 
below sixteen years of age. Did the hon. 
Member for Chichester believe that promise 
had been adhered to? Was it not a fact 
that the petitions had been taken into the 
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different schools, and that the children 
even had been asked to sign? It had been 
said that the licensed victuallers had an 
interest in the question. Well, so they 
had. But what was their power compared 
with that of the landowners and clergy- 
men? The clergyman of the parish—whose 
knowledge of politics was not equal to his 
knowledge of theology—called at the cot- 
tage in the absence of the husband, and 
found at home the wife and the children, 
and he learned that when the husband had 
been drinking he came home and beat his 
wife, beat his child, and beat his dog, 
“Then,” asked the clergyman, “‘ are you 
not opposed to drunkenness ?”’ ‘ Oh, yes, 
I am.” “Then,” said the clergyman, 
‘*sign this petition ;’’ so she signed the 
petition, under the impression that it was 
to put an end to drunkenness. The peti- 
tions presented that day were signed, with- 
out exception, by men—men upon whom, 
for the most part, they had lately conferred 
the franchise, and whom they had only re-, 
cently admitted to a share in the Govern- 
ment of the country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
proposed that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of Inquiry. He (Mr. 
Roebuck had listened to the arguments 
which had heen employed with reference 
to the appointment of a Commission on 
another question; and in that case the 
Commission was objected to because, it 
was said, it was a pretext for delaying 
legislation. He could not recognize a 
different principle in the present case. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a sufficiently 
able legislator to know what to do. He 
had studied the nature of mankind suffici- 
ently to know that; by legislating in the 
direction of this measure, we should be 
landing ourselves, as the people of New 
England had landed themselves, upon the 
barren rock of the Maine Liquor Law. 
One word to the Government. He would 
ask them to be bold in their generation. 
They had already done things at which 
they looked with something like shudder- 
ing. They need be under no alarm for the 
hon, Gentleman’s millions, because they 
would on examination be found to dwindle 
to next to nothing. And he would remind 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
who feared the influence of their conduct in 
this matter on their future elections, that 
the organization of the licensed victuallers 
was superior to the organization of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Friends. It must not be for- 
gotten that the present Bill was but the 
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offshoot of a much greater plan; for the 
Permissive Bill, the Sunday Trading Bill, 
and the anti-desecration of the Sabbath 
movement were all most intimately associ- 
ated; and, as he had before remarked in 
the House, two muddy streams converged 
—the fanaticism of the anti-liquor gentle- 
men and the fanaticism of the Sabbath- 
preservation Yankee—when they came to- 
gether the stream might be large, but it 
would also be muddy and shallow. He 
hoped that the Government would take a 
decided course in the matter, and would 
not abdicate its proper functions by con- 
senting to the reference of this subject to 
a Committee. If they deserved the name 
of a Government they would be ready to 
announce a definite policy in reference to 
a Bill like this, which was a class measure 
that would not affect gentlemen at all. If 
such a principle as that contained in this 
Bill were adopted, he should certainly pro- 
pose its extension to the London clubs, 
and if the House refused to accede to that 
proposal, the people would see that those 
who were their professed friends had solely 
the making of political capital in view. 
Ma. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if the House had been under the necessity 
of accepting or rejecting the Bill in its pre- 
sent form, he would have had no difficulty 
in stating that, in his opinion, it carried 
restriction to a length that would inevit- 
ably lead to a reaction, which might place 
the House of Commons in a very undesir- 
able position. But he felt convinced that 
the contradictory statements and conflict- 
ing opinions of the promoters and the 
opponents of such a measure could only be 
brought into harmony, and the law amended 
in a satisfactory manner, by a judicial in- 
quiry. When they came to deal with a 
question like the present—a question in- 
volving £15,000,000 or £16,000,000 a 
year—they should remember that the 
people who frequent public-houses form 
a large portion of the community. The 
House, he presumed, would allow that, from 
his antecedents, he was entitled to disclaim 
any partiality for freedom of drunkenness or 
licensing, although he reminded hon. Mem- 
bers who supported the measure, that all 
who went into public-houses on Sundays did 
not go there for the purpose of indulging in 
drunkenness or immorality, On the con- 
trary, ‘many visited them for the purpose 
of obtaining the refreshments necessary for 
their comfort ; and by such a measure as 
the one now under consideration, they 
would not only be closing these establish- 
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ments against the drunkard, but also 
against that class to whose benefit and use 
Parliament desired they should be subser- 
vient. With regard to the licensed vic- 
tuallers—men who were engaged in a trade 
which was to a certain extent protected 
and privileged—he contended that Parlia- 
ment was perfectly at liberty to impose 
such restrictions on the sale and use of 
stimulants as it might consider beneficial 
to the community, and in the imposition of 
such restrictions he should regard the in- 
terests of the public and not those of 
the licensed victuallers, There was little 
doubt that the petitions for the Bill had 
been signed in the way pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
but no one who had seen the enormous 
placards in the windows of ginshops and 
public-houses could doubt that the licensed 
vietuallers had made use of an extensive 
organization to get the petitions signed 
against the Bill. But the fact was that 
the question was connected with one that 
must be raised sooner or later—namely, 
our general licensing system. That ques- 
tion had undergone considerable changes 
of late years, partly in consequence of the 
Beerhouse Bill, and partly in consequence 
of the Wine Licenses Bill, which was 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone). There could, in his opinion, be 
scarcely anything more unreasonable than 
the present state of things, by which a 
man who had been refused a spirit license 
by a bench of magistrates, could imme- 
diately go and set up a wine and beer shop 
without their permission. With respect 
to the proposal that licenses at a propor- 
tionately reduced expense should be granted 
for six days instead of seven, he might 
remark that the difference in the beer 
license, the expense of the license being, 
he believed, only £3 or £3 3s.—and the 
public-house license was little more—would 
be scarcely appreciable. If, indeed, the 
recommendations made by the Committee 
which sat some years since, and which 
was presided over by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) were adopted, 
the plan would deserve more attention, be- 
cause it was proposed by that Committee 
that the charge for the licenses should be 
increased to an extent which would war- 
rant a difference being made. He could 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) that local dis- 
tinctions would be desirable. If that point 


was to be inquired into, it would also be 
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necessary to consider the nature of the 
authority by which the local regalations 
were to be laid down. He, for one, should 
certainly under no circumstances consent 
to the distinction which it was proposed by 
this Bill to draw between London and the 
country. He could not, for instance, see 
why one rule should be applied to London 
and another to large places like Liverpool 
and Manchester. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member for Sheffield that gentle- 
men would be free from the operation of 
the Bill, because, as hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen well knew, when on circuit they 
were in the habit of getting upon Sundays 
a dinner at an hotel which they would 
not be able to get under this Bill. He 
must say this was a question which re- 
quired most careful and most prudent con- 
sideration. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had 
given most excellent advice to the deputa- 
tion of licensed victuallers who waited on 
him the other day, and he felt with the 
hon. Gentleman that, although they might 
all desire that Sunday trading should be re- 
duced to a minimum, it was difficult to do 
so without being guilty of injustice to those 
who sold and those who bought. He did not 
think that the advocates of temperance 
were acting rightly in endeavouring to bring 
about so great a change, which would be, 
in effect, an absolute prohibition against 
public-houses—which were now open for 
eight hours on Sundays—opening at all 
during those eight hours. He found by 
the Report presented to the House in 1857 
that many people had their meals in public- 
houses and beershops, and he thought that 
secret drinking, which they must all de- 
precate, would be considerably increased if 
they imposed the excessive restriction con- 
templated by the Bill. By shutting one 
avenue another was generally opened for 
those who were bent upon arriving at any 
particular point. Having given some con- 
sideration to this matter, he had been pre- 
pared to vote against the Bill if the hon. 
Member for Chichester had gone to a 
division on the measure in its integrity. 
If, however, his hon. Friend was prepared 
to leave it to be dealt with freely and im- 
partially by a» Committee who were not 
to be bound by what was contained within 
its four corners, he was prepared to sup- 
port the second reading. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH said, he was quite 
ready to accept the suggestion which had 
been thrown out, as to referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee. 
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Mr. POWELL had intended to oppose 
the Motion for the second reading, but the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert) was so reasonable that he 
would vote for the Bill on the understand- 
ing tliat it was to be referred to a Select 
Committee. He did not for a moment 
believe that, under any circumstances, the 
measure would lead to the establishment 
in England of a Maine Liquor Law. It 
had been said that the trade in liquor was 
the only one that was sanctioned on Sun. 
day. But he contended that though there 
were formal laws against trade on Sundays, 
these laws had practically become a dead 
letter. General trade was free, and the 
liquor trade was the only one that was 
fettered with severe regulations on Sunday. 
He hoped the Select Committee, to whom 
this Bill was to be referred, would pay 
great attention to the suggestion that had 
been made by the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert) of issuing six days’ as well 
as seven days’ licenses for the sale of 
liquor. It was not the mere difference in 
the money price of the licenses that would 
operate ; but the question would be one of 
a moral character. Many public-house 
keepers would be glad of the Sunday 
holyday, and many a landowner, anxious 
for the moral improvement of his people, 
would make it a condition that the publie- 
house keeper on his estate should only 
take out the six days’ license. He trusted 
that Parliament would not, as on the last 
occasion, legislate on this subject in such a 
way as to arouse an agitation, in the midst 
of which they would be compelled to reverse 
their proceedings. 

Mr. MELLY said: Sir, I should not 
have presumed to have taken part in a 
debate so soon after I had had the honour 
of being elected a Member of this House 
were it not that I take a great interest in 
this Bill, and have had of late considerable 
and peculiar opportunities of making my- 
self acquainted with the wishes not only 
of the trade, but of the working classes 
upon this question. In 1865, as the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Powell) will 
remember, and again during the recent 
election, the greatest interest was taken in 
this matter by the electoral body, and, as 
the representative of one of the most im- 
portant manufacturing populations, I have 
thus had many opportunities of forming an 
opinion as to the reduction of the hours of 
Sunday trading. I am convinced that, with 
some modifications, this Bill will answer its 
purpose; end that by reading it a second 
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time we do not precede, but only cautiously 
follow in, the steps of public opinion. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) has compared the number 
of petitions and impugned the way in 
which ours have been got up. Perhaps he 
himself supplied the answer when he said 
that the organization of the licensed vic- 
tuallers was superior to that of the pro- 
moters of the Bill. The trade are by no 
means united upon the point. In Liver- 
pool two of the largest brewers, members 
of the Town Council, have begun to close 
their houses on Sundays, and since the Ist 
of March no less than sixty or eighty 
houses have been thus closed. Liverpool 
having been attacked, I may add that the 
free-trade system produced, in the opinion 
of a majority of the magistrates, such an 
increase of drunkenness and disorder, that 
during the last two licensing sessions that 
policy was reversed, and nolicence granted 
to any but bond fide luncheon-houses, 
which closed at seven on week days and 
all day on Sunday. The beerhouse keep- 
ers at Stoke-upon-Trent wish to be put on 
a footing of equality with the licensed 
victuallers, subject to the same restric- 
tions, but endowed with the same privi- 
leges. During the Reform debates I heard 
to my surprise that there were 27 per cent 
of working men upon the present register. 
Familiar as I was with the constituency, I 
had never met these numbers of working 
men, but I find that they were many of 
them beerhouse keepers, whose wives kept 
the shop while their husbands earned 
weekly wages. These men are as anxious 
as any one to have a Sunday holiday, and 
will hail as a boon the reduction of their 
hours of labour. The object of the pro- 
moters of this Bill is not so much to stop 
drunkenness as to stop excessive drinking 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. Too 
much use is made of the word drunkard, 
No legislation will stop him ; if he cannot 
drink in publie-houses he will drink in 
secret, and if there be only one in 100 of 
the population a confirmed drunkard, we 
need not legislate forhim. But as matters 
now stand, the temptations in the way of 
the working classes to spend more money 
than they should in public-houses the day 
after their wages are paid are almost too 
great to be resisted. Our great object 
ought to be, not only to stop drunkenness, 
but to stop excessive drinking on Saturday 
nights and Sundays. The hon. Member 


for Sheffield has drawn a graphic picture 
of the mechanic taking his wife and chil- 
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dren to the country ona Sunday afternoon, 
with the basket of provisions, and the 
omitted beer. But I could draw as graphic 
a picture of crowds of women and children 
coming to the doors of public-houses on 
Saturday and Sunday nights, and begging 
on their knees for their share, and for less 
than their share, of the past week’s wages 
to support them and their children during 
the coming week. It is these avenues to 
an unnecessary expenditure that we want 
to close. We are all anxious to raise the 
working classes in the scale of education, 
and we look forward to a large and com- 
prehensive scheme of education ; but what 
stops the way is not the weekly pence for 
the schools, it is the want of clothes to go 
to school in, and no money to buy them 
with, in consequence of the fathers spend- 
ing their wages in drink. As the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary (Mr. G. Hardy) have 
both agreed to that course, I conclude the 
Bill will be read a second time, and then 
referred to a Select Committee, whence I 
hope it will emerge in a different shape, 
and that the clauses will be simplified by 
the omission of all these ‘‘on and off the 
premises”’ and “bond fide meal” para- 
graphs. I hope we shall have no addition 
to the complications which already exist, 
rendering the law almost impossible to 
obey, and quite impossible to enforce. We 
have already the ‘‘lodger,” who always 
appears to have only called in for a glass 
of beer; and the “traveller” who has 
travelled from the nearest beerhouse, and 
the drink drawn before twelve, which al- 
ways, somehow, appears to be fresh at one; 
and all this leads to hard swearing on the 
part of the publican endeavouring to avoid 
a fine, and of the policemen determined to 
getaconviction. This exception of ‘‘ on 
the premises’”’ it is impossible to maintain. 
If I send for a jug of beer it is served “ off 
the premises.” If I go myself, buy one, 
and then drink a glass out of my own jug, 
the law is broken. Why, it would take a 
policeman to each public-house to enforee 
this law. In the words of the French 
proverb, ‘a door must be open or shut.”’ 
Let the trade be carried on as usual be- 
tween fixed hours, and let the hours of 
labour be reduced to the publican by re- 
ducing the hours of sale. Of course the 
special exemption of the metropolis cannot 
be maintained ; the House can never con- 
sent to one Jaw for London and another for 
the large cities in the provinces ; nor ean 
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I support the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, that the hours on 
Sundays should be from five to nine, as I 
very much prefer that they should be from 
eight to ten. I have now, Sir, only to 
thank the House for the great courtesy 
with which they have listened to me. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was an unusual 
thing to refer a short Bill like the present, 
and one which was far from being ap- 
— to a Select Committee. But, as 

e understood the matter, the whole sub- 
ject was to be referred under cover of this 
Bill. He did not think that was a very 
convenient way of proceeding, because they 
would seem to be endorsing the principle 
of an unsatisfactory Bill by sending it to a 
Select Committee, but would receive from 
that Committee a Bill altogether different, 
and they would then have no time 
to consult their constituents as to the 
equity of its provisions. For his part, 
he protested in that case against being 
supposed to be bound by what was con- 
tained in the four corners of the Bill. 
Was he to understand that the Committee 
would have power to examine witnesses— 
did they intend to examine witnesses ? 
{Mr. J. A. Surrn: Hear, hear! ] He was 
glad to hear that—it was, in fact, what he 
had risen to ask. If it were distinctly un- 
derstood that the whole subject would be 
before the Committee, none of them—the 
pros or the cons—would be bound by any 
decision to which the Select Committee 
might come. It was impossible to conceal 
from themselves that great interest was 
taken in this subject out of doors. It was 
also impossible to conceal that a great 
change had taken place in the habits and 
feeling of the working classes within the 
Jast fourteen or fifteen years. He would 
not therefore oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, though its wording was on many 
points rather vague. He thought those 
who would afterwards have to define the 
application of the word ‘ meal,” would 
have their ingenuity taxed. Some men 
might sit drinking for an hour, and be all 
that time eating a biscuit—would that be 
held to be a meal? Then he objected to 
there being one law for the country and an- 
other for the metropolis. Another important 
subject was how far the local authorities 
were to be empowered to act in order to 
bring the Bill into operation. That was a 
large subject, and if it were to be discussed 
in Committee, and evidence taken with 
regard to it, he did not think there would 
be much chance of speedy legislation. 


Mr. Melly 
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Mr. OSBORNE said, they had heard 


something about this Parliament being in- 
competent to deal with questions of Reform 
on the other side of the Channel; and, 
considering how large a question was in- 
volved in the Bill before them, he denied 
the “moral competence”’ of a moribund 
Parliament to deal with it in the way pro- 
posed. It seemed to him that some pri- 
vate agreement had been come to in the 
Lobbies about the matter since the debate 
had commenced ; some compromise had 
evidently been agreed on. He was against 
any compromise whatever, and would like 
to hear some answer to the admirable ar- 
gument of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck). He would not 
have risen but that the right hon Member 
for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) had 
congratulated the House that the Bill was 
an onward step. Instead of that he (Mr. 
Osborne) thought it was one of the most 
positively retrogressive steps which had 
ever been made. Could that be called an 
onward step which proposed one law for 
one part of the country and ancther law 
for another part? When the hon. Member 
for Chichester (Mr. J. A. Smith) proposed 
concessions in favour of London; he evi- 
dently had the fate of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s Bill before his eyes; and yet 
he proposed to force his measure on the 
country. Could that be called an onward 
step? To act on the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
appeared to him to be a mere nibbling at 
the question. The proper course was not 
to send this Bill upstairs, but for the Go- 
vernment of the day to deal with the sub- 
ject in a comprehensive manner. Let the 
Bill be negatived, and then let the whole 
licensing system be referred to a Select 
Committee, which they all knew would not 
report before this Parliament was dead. 
The subject was one pre-eminently fitted 
for the next Parliament; it affected the 
people. He was against your paternal 
system of Government, which dealt with 
the people of this great country, now newly 
endowed with the franchise, as mere chil- 
dren. To pass this Bill was not—to use 
the expression of the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire—the way to make 
war against drunkenness; if the people 
were fit to have votes, they were fit to eul- 
tivate self-restraint, which was never the 
growth of a paternal Government. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield had told them 
he was nearly dragged to pieces by enthu- 
siasts on this question; his experience 
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was, that all Members for large districts 
were dragged to pieces by two societies— 
on the one side the Licensed Victuallers’, 
and on the other the United Kingdom Al- 
liance. They had had a speech during the 
debate from an hon. Gentleman who was a 
member of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and some of his observations had struck 
him with the greatest horror. The hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Melly) 
not only desired to further restrict the 
hours during which public-houses might be 
open, but wanted a law for regulating the 
hours of labour. [**No!”’’] He had re- 
marked it particularly, and he warned the 
House to beware of the course they were 
entering on of legislating for every petty 
affair. The statesmanlike course was to 
legislate with a view to inculcate habits of 
self-restraint among the working classes, 
not to pass Bills framed in the spirit of 
that before them. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES would not 
have troubled the House but for the very 
personal and not complimentary observa- 
tions of his learned Friend below him. [Mr. 
Roesuck: You do not mean me, I hope ?] 
He referred to the other hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Southwark, 
(Mr. Locke). He had been asked by him 
what he would do if it were proposed to 
close his club on Sunday? He would cer- 
tainly vote against such a proposal. But 
the cases were not analogous. There was 
a clear distinction between public-houses 
and clubs, Anybody could enter a public- 
house who chose to do so, whereas a club 
was open only to a certain number of 
gentlemen, carefully selected. Boys and 
girls could, and did frequent public-houses, 
and met there with all sorts of bad cha- 
racters. If that distinction was not clear 
to hon. Gentlemen, he did not know 
what could be made clear to them. If 
hon. Members knew half as much about 
the state of feeling among the work- 
ing classes as they pretended to do, they 
would know that, for many years, a move- 
ment had been going on in favour of estab- 
lishing clubs for working men. He heartily 
went with the movement, believing that 
nothing could be more wholesome or more 
useful for that class. “He would advise his 
hon. and learned Friends to support it, in- 
stead of opposing this Bill, if they really 
wanted to help the working classes, He quite 
admitted that the borough he represented— 
and that which his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Locke) represented—formed the bat- 
tle-ground of the question now at issue. 
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And who were the parties respectively ? On 
one side was the strong organization of the 
licensed victuallers—a force of which he 
should be glad to have the support, if the 
price to be paid for it were not too heavy— 
and they had used their organization in the 
most energetic manner to get up petitions 
against the Bill. They happened to have 
the heads both of the Established Church 
and of the Roman Catholic Church in 
his borough. Well, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the organization of the 
Established Church, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster and the clergy 
under him, and the very large and power- 
ful Baptist and Independent bodies were 
all warm supporters of the Bill There 
was not, in fact, any minister of any re- 
ligion in London who was not in favour of 
this Bill. There was no one connected 
with education among its opponents. [‘*Oh, 
oh!’"] Well, if so, let the person, whe- 
ther schoolmaster, pupil-teacher, Scrip- 
ture-reader, or person connected in any 
way with the education or relief of the 
poor, be pointed out. There might be 
narrowness and bigotry upon one side as 
on the other; but which did the House 
think it best to go with—the licensed vic- 
tuallers or the ministers of religion? Then 
it was said that the Bill was an interference 
with the liberty of the subject. But the 
principle of Sunday closing had already 
been recognized, and the question was no 
longer one of principle but of detail, and of 
the amount of public advantage. It was 
simply a question, whether several hours 
should be knocked off the time for drink- 
ing in public-houses on Sunday even- 
ings, the hours which those best able to 
judge declared were more mischievous 
than all the rest of the week. He was 
a warm friend of liberty ; but there were 
some kinds of liberty which he did not 
think very valuable. Among them was the 
liberty of going to the devil, of which an 
American humourist had said that the only 
advantage he could see about it was that 
**the way was easy, and you were perfectly 
certain to get there.”” The country was 
endangered by a mass of pauperism—every 
twenty-fifth person in the country, accord- 
ing to the official statistics, being a pauper; 
and of this lamentable state of things 
drinking, they were assured, was the main- 
spring. Nobody in the House proposed 
the adoption of the Maine Liquor Law, or 
anything like it, and to assert that any one 
did was only to throw dust in their eyes, 
When they were told, by all who were 
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qualified to speak on the subject, that this 
Bill would be beneficial, he trusted that it 
would be read a second time. 

Mr. MELLY explained, that when he 
spoke of the hours of labour he alluded to 
the hours of the people employed in the 
trade, and begged to say that he was not a 
member of the Alliance League. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, the statistics 
which had been adduced with regard to 
Liverpool were not to be relied on for pur- 
poses of comparison. Liverpool possessed 
an excellent and highly efficient police 
force, which reported every case of drun- 
kenness, and even minute cases, such as in 
other places would be passed by. There 
was undoubtedly drunkenness enough in 
the locality ; but it should be remembered 
that there wasa large floating population of 
20,000, principally seamen and foreigners, 
to aid in swelling the Returns. To the 
system of free trade in licenses, which had 
been opposed by large masses of the popu- 
lation, many of the evils existing in Liver- 
pool were to be ascribed. 
ascertained by a house-to-house canvass of 
60,900 householders that 91 per cent of 
the inhabitants were in favour of the entire 
closing of the public-houses on Sunday. 
The question had been represented by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. T. Hughes) 
as one entirely between the licensed vic- 
tuallers and ministers of religion; but in 
Liverpool that was not so; 700 of the 
licensed victuallers had given their signa- 
tures in favour of closing, and 150 of them, 
he believed, now closed voluntarily upon 
Sunday. The great objection which he 
felt to the Bill was the exception made in 
favour of the metropolitan boroughs. There 
ought not to be one law for the metropolis 
and another for the provinces. Unless the 
Bill were to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he should have great difficulty in 
voting for the second reading. . 

Mr. J. A. SMITH said, that he was 
quite willing to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee; but he was not willing to un- 
dertake an inquiry into the whole licensing 
system. He was ready to enter into all 
questions that flowed naturally from the 
provisions of the Bill, but he did not feel 
competent to face the large subject of li- 
censing. If it was meant that this Bill 
should be referred to a Committee to be 
destroyed, and for another to be substituted 
in its place, that he understood, and such 
a reference he was prepared to accept; but 
he was not willing to enter upon an inquiry 
that might last for years into the general 
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licensing system of the country—a ques- 
tion which could only be properly dealt 
with by the Government. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield had not an- 
swered his argument; but had imputed to 
him objects and opinions which he not only 
did not entertain; but which he had never 
entertained, and which were entirely foreign 
to his feelings. He knew little or nothing 
about the petitions which had been pre- 
sented; but he utterly disbelieved the state- 
ments which had been made as to the use 
of improper means to obtain signatures in 
favour of the Bill. It had been represented 
that the number of signatures to petitions 
against the Bill amounted to 500,000. He 
could only say that on the 13th instant— 
only five days ago—a Report had been 
published from the Committee upon Peti- 
tions, in which the total signatures against 
the Bill were set down at 50,000. It cer- 
tainly would be very remarkable if, in the 
short interval which had since elapsed, 
petitions bearing 450,000 signatures had 
been presented; and from the estimate 
which he had formed of the character of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), he felt 


| sure that, if amistake had been committed, 


he would take an early opportunity of say- 
ing so. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, on rising to explain, 
said, that he had made no imputation upon 
the objects or views of his hon, Friend the 
Member for Chichester (Mr. J. A. Smith). 
He had merely stated that his hon. Friend 
was in the hands of persons who had the 
objects, and entertained the views, to which 
he had referred. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS thought it im- 
portant that a clear understanding should 
be arrived at as to the point upon which 
they were about to divide, and as to the 
precise order of Reference. That they were 
all in confusion upon this point had been 
indicated already by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), who, with his unrivalled experi- 
ence, was generally enabled to hit the 
right nail on the head. And he wished 
accordingly for some distinct explanation 
on the point. He.concurred in opinion 
with the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire, that it was an exceedingly incon- 
venient practice to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee a Bill which was condemned by a 
great majority of the House. He should 
be satisfied if the whole system of Sunday 
trading in liquors was referred to a 
Select Committee, impartially selected. 
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If that course were adopted, the Bill 
ought to be negatived, instead of being 
read a second time. In reference to the 
remark, which had just fallen from the hon. 
Member for Chichester, as to the number 
of signatures to petitions, he himself had 
presented petitions with from 10,000 to 
12,000 signatures in the aggregate within 
the last three days, and he had no doubt 
many other hon, Members had done the 
same. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, inter- 
posing, appealed to the Speaker to inform 
the House what would be the powers of 
the Committee to which it was suggested 
that the Bill should be referred. It was 
‘a Bill for further regulating the Sale of 
Fermented andDistilled Liquors in England 
and Wales.’’ Would it not, therefore, be 
in the power of the Committee to inquire 
into all matters connected with the sale of 
liquors on Sunday in England and Wales ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill being re- 
ferred, the power of the Select Committee 
would be confined to the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and if it was desired to proceed 
further, and take in the subject of tle 
general licensing system, that could not be 
done without a special Instruction to the 
Committee. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: But, Sir, if we pass 
the second reading, do not we pass the 
principle of the Bill; and if we pass the 
principle of the Bill, do not we acknowledge 
at once that further legislation is requisite ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question almost 
answers itself. Of course, if you pass the 
second reading, you affirm the principle of 
the Bill. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he under- 
stood, then, that the whole subject of fur- 
ther regulating the sale of fermented and 
distilled liquors on Sunday in England and 
Wales was to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; and further, that neither that 
Committee nor the House were in the 
slightest degree bound by one single particle 
contained in the Bill. 

Mr. BOWEN said, he wished to point 
out for the information of the House that 
the Report of the Committee on Public 
letitions showed that in 100 of the peti- 
tions in favour of the Bill many of the 
signatures were not in the handwriting of 
the persons whose names they purported to 
be, and that the Order of the House had 
not been complied with. He had seen 369 
petitions and on an average there were only 
seventy signatures to each. Therefore, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that the peti- 
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tions were got up hastily—in a helter- 
skelter manner. They principally came 
from neighbourhoods possessing only seanty 
populations, and probably those who had 
signed them had not the slightest idea of 
the requirements of London or of the large 
towns. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he did not clearly un- 
derstand what was to be referred to a 
Select Committee, and therefore was not 
in a position to withdraw his Amendment. 
If the whole question dealt with by the 
Bill was to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he should be willing to give way, 
but he thought that the better plan would 
be for the hon. Member for Chichester (Mr. 
J. A. Smith) to withdraw his Bill, that 
then the whole question should be referred 
to a Select Committee. : 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he un- 
derstood that the Reference would not be 
restricted to the clauses of the Bill, but 
that the Committee would be able to deal 
with the whole subject-matter contained 
within its four corners. Subject to that 
interpretation he apprehended that the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark (Mr, 
Locke) could have no objection to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Me. J. A. SMITH said, that he ac- 
cepted the interpretation which the noble 
Lord had placed upon the Order of Refer- 
ence. 

Sim LAWRENCE PALK suggested 
that the House could not, without an ex- 
press Instruction, refer more than the Biil 
contained. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY appealed to the 
hon. Member for. Chichester to withdraw 
the Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that it was his in- 
tention, if the Bill passed a second read- 
ing, to move that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee, with power to take 
evidence upon the further regulation of the 
sale of fermented and distilled liquors in 
England and Wales. 

Mr. LOCKE: Supposing that Motion 
was carried, would it give the Committee 
power to go into the whole question of 
closing public-houses on Sunday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The exact state of 
the case appears to me to be this. The 
proposal is, that if the Bill is read a 
second time it shall be referred to a Select 
Committee, before which evidence should 
be taken. That evidence would be con- 
fined to the subject-matter of the Bill, un- 
less the House was, by special Instruction, 
to extend the powers of the Committee, 
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As to the question of further regulating 
the sale of fermented and distilled liquors 
on Sundays in England and Wales the 
Committee would certainly have the power 
of saying to what extent liquors should be 
sold on Sundays, or whether they should 
be sold at all. 


Question, “ That the word ‘ now ’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed fo. 
Bill read a second time. 


Mr. HIBBERT then moved that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, in order to put the 
matter beyond all question, gave notice 
that, upon the Motion for referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee, he should move that 
the Committee have power to inquire into 
all subjects, except the question of licen- 
sing, connected with the sale of liquors on 
Sunday. 

Mr. SPEAKER suggested that the 
mere fact of the reference of the Bill toa 
Select Committee might render such a 
Motion unnecessary. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that if the 
Speaker assured him that the Committee 
would possess the power, without any 
special Instruction, he should not, of 
course, press the Motion of which he had 
just given notice. But in the absence of 
any such assurance he should certainly 
press the Motion. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought it desirable that there should be 
no mistake as regarded the Reference. He 
suggested that the debate should be ad- 
journed, in order that Instructions might 
be drawn up,'so that the Reference might 
be as wide as possible. 

Mr. LOCKE KING thought the Motion 
of the hon and learned Member for Shef- 
field quite unnecessary, unless he had in 
view some special object If he had, and 
would only state what it was, there would 
be no difficulty in ascertaining whether it 
came within the scope of the Committee’s 
inquiries or not. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had a particu- 
lar object—namely, that if the Committee 
should think fit so to do they should have 
power to report, that, in their opinion, there 
should be no further legislation with regard 
to the sale of liquors on Sunday. He 
believed that under the simple Order re- 
ferring the Bill toa Select Committee they 
would not have that power. 


Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill in its en- 
tirety, and every part of it, will be in the 
hands of the Committee. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee, 
with power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 


And, on March 26, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Mr. Joun Aset Smira, Sir Janes 
Fereusson, Mr, Evans, Mr. Matcot, Mr. Yorxe, 
Mr. Freperick Srantey, Mr. Roesucs, Mr, 
Locke, Mr. Berxerey, Colonel Fane (Hants), 
Mr. Kwyatcusuti-Huerssen, Mr. Ilissert, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Jonn Bricur, and Mr. Horsraun :— 
Five to be the quorum. 


TANCRED’S CHARITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Beresrorp Hore, Bill for 
confirming and amending a Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for the several Charities founded 
by the Settlement and Will of Christopher Tan- 
cred, of Whixley, in the county of York, esquire, 
deceased, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Beres- 
FrorD Hors, Mr. Watprote, and Viscount Cran- 
BORNE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67]. 


RAILWAYS (GUARDS AND PASSENGERS 
COMMUNICATION) BILL. 


Bill “ to compel Railway Companies to establish 
means of Communication between Guards and 
”” pr ted, and read the first time. 





P. 5<* 
[Bill 66.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolution reported ; 

“ That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
years tending on the 3lst day of March 1867, 
and the 3lst day of March 1868, the sum of 
£362,398 19s. 9d. be granted out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Resolution agreed to: —Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Caance.ior of 
the Excuegquer, and Mr. Sciater-Boorn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 19, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bur— First Reading— 
Licensing * (45). 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH.—PETITION, 
Tue Bisoor or LONDON presented a 
Petition from certain Members of the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge 
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respecting the Maintenance of the religious 
Character of the Colleges. The right rev. 
Prelate said it appeared to him that the 
Petition was of so important a nature that 
he might be justified in troubling their 
Lordships with a few explanations, for the 
purpose of showing what was the object 
of the persons by whom it was signed. 
Their Lordships were aware that consider- 
able excitement at present prevailed in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
reference to proposals for extending, more 
widely than had hitherto been the practice, 
the benefits of both those great Establish- 
ments to persons not members of the 
Established Church; that, in each of the 
Universities persons who were not members 
of the Established Church were admitted as 
students; that all the ordinary prizes were 
open to them; that in Oxford they might 
take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 
Cambridge the degree of Master of Arts, 
but that from the Government of either Uni- 
versity, as members of the Senate or Con- 
vocation, they were excluded. Again, in none 
of the Colleges could persons not members 
of the Established Church become Fellows. 
The petition he had the honour to present 
was not very extensively signed. There 
were attached to it the names of thirty-five 
members of the Senate, and the compara- 
tive smallness of that number might pro- 
bably be accounted for by the fact that the 
position maintained by the petitioners was 
one which was not calculated to satisfy the 
popular excitement on one side or the other 
of that controversy. No doubt in times of 
excitement like the present it was easy to 
obtain signatures upon either side. In the 
University of Oxford there prevailed at 
present a strong feeling among many per- 
sons that any change in the direction he 
had indicated might lead to the secular- 
izing of the whole system of study ; and 
in Cambridge there existed a large and 
influential body who were desirous of 
opening all the positions in the University, 
and also all the positions, including the 
Fellowships, in the Colleges, to persons 
other than those connected with the Estab- 
lished Church. Between these two ex- 
tremes stood the petitioners whom he 
represented; and although, as he had 
already stated, their number was not 
great, he believed, that if he were to read 
their names, it would be allowed that they 
were persons whose opinion was entitled to 
much respect. There were among them 
Heads of Colleges, there were six Profes- 
sors, there were six Head-Masters of large 
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schools, and other gentlemen eminent from 
their position and from their personal cha- 
racter. But it was their misfortune that 
they were counselling a conciliatory course 
which could not be acceptable to either 
extreme party. Their Lordships were no 
doubt aware that a Memorial had been 
lately presented to the Archbishop of 
that province, signed by upwards of 700 
members of Convocation of the University 
of Oxford, expressing the greatest alarm 
lest the University should be secularized — 
lest the worship of the Established Church, 
which had hitherto sanctified the whole life 
of the place, should be abolished, and lest 
it should be reduced to the condition of 
some foreign Universities, in which all re- 
ligious distinctions were totally unknown, 
He need not say for himself that if he 
thought there were any reason to apprehend 
the adoption of such measures as thése 
memorialists seemed to fear, he should be 
among the very first to protest against any 
change in the existing system. It would in- 
deed be an evil day, in his judgment, for Eng- 
land if the peculiar religious character of 
the University of Oxford, of which he could 
speak more particularly, should be destroyed. 
He believed that, in that case, there would 
be much danger, as those memorialists ap- 
peared to apprehend, that many parents 
who desired that their children should be 
subjected to the same system of training 
to which they had been subjected them- 
selves, and which had been the glory of 
the University for generations, would with- 
draw their sons from a place of education 
conducted upon that new principle. But 
he did not share the alarm felt by the 
memorialists, from the adoption of proposals 
confined to the single object of extending 
the honours and emoluments of the Uni- 
versity properly so called to others than 
members of the Established Church. His 
opinion was that the Universities were 
more or less national institutions, and that, 
therefore, whatever was the characteristic 
of the nation with regard to religion, would 
also characterize more or less the Univer- 
sities under such a system as that to which 
he was then referring. The Senate of the 
University of Cambridge and the Convo- 
cation of the University of Oxford were 
bodies a good deal larger than their Lord- 
ships’ House, and he did not believe that 
the fact of admitting to either of them 
persons who were not members of the Es- 
tablished Church would make any more 
sensible difference in their general charac- 
ter than the presence of a few Peers who 
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did not belong to the Church made in the 
composition of that House. Neither did 
he think that any danger would arise if 
they were to allow men eminent in the ab- 
stract sciences to teach those sciences, al- 
though they did not profess the doctrines 
of the Established Church. The memo- 
rialists apprehended, no doubt, and not 
without reason, that when a change of that 
kind took place, the question was no longer 
one between members of the Established 
Church and Nonconformists, but between 
those who professed the Christian religion 
and those who did not profess it; but still, 
upon the broadest survey of the matter, he 
confessed that, with regard to the Convo- 
cation and the Senate of the Universities, 
and with regard to the teaching of the 
public Professors, who had no control over 
the discipline of the students, he saw no 
danger from the largest concession it would 
be possible to make. The question, how- 
ever, assumed another character when they 
turned to the case of the Colleges. The 
Colleges were not, he apprehended, in any 
sense republics, which the Universities 
were; they were, more or less, in their 
essential nature, homes, in which young 
men were temporarily placed. He might 
illustrate that statement by the condition 
of the College to which he had the honour 
to belong. In that College there were in 
his time seventy members, having of course 
a common hall and a common place of daily 
worship, with a governing body consisting 
of twelve Fellows, of which number, as a 
general rule, only four were residents, the 
others being in London or elsewhere. Now, 
he confessed he could scarcely understand 
how the introduction of persons not pro- 
fessing—say the Christian religion—into 
that small body of four controlling the 
discipline of that more private establish- 
ment could fail altogether to alter and 
destroy its character. The present peti- 
tioners were placed in this position. They 
were anxious, in common with himself, 
that every possible facility should be given 
for opening their University; but they were 
also anxious that great care should be 
taken that the government of the Colleges 
should be reserved for members of the 
Established Church. It was true that 
there were other Colleges far larger than 
the one he had deseribed. But the larger 
Colleges, which more or less resembled 
Universities, were few in number. The 
great Trinity College, Cambridge, could 
hardly be taken as representing the Col- 
leges at either University. He had men- 
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tioned one College which was presided over 
by twelve Fellows, only four being residents, 
and he believed there was another one in 
Cambridge in which there were only five 
Fellows. It appeared to him that when 
they descended from the republics of the 
Universities to the homes of the Colleges, 
the principle which would justify them in 
making the Universities as national as 
possible did not extend to the other. Ile 
believed that if the Colleges were thrown 
entirely open—that was to say, if all persons, 
whatever might be their religion, were al- 
lowed to become the governors of the Col- 
leges—it would be impossible they could 
discharge those functions which, with great 
advantage to the Church and the nation, they 
had discharged for many years. The peti- 
tioners dwelt upon that point. They argued 
that, not only were the Colleges invested 
with extensive ecclesiastical patronage ; but 
also that it had for a very long time indeed 
been their privilege to educate the clergy 
of the Established Church, and they were 
afraid that if the character of the Colleges 
in reference to religious matters were to 
be altered, that system must altogether 
cease. In a small body of four or five 
members, who were elected entirely from 
merit and by examination, there could be 
no possible security, in a country where 
diversity of faith existed, that a majority 
might not consist of persons who not only 
were not members of the Established 
Church, but who did not even profess the 
Christian religion. But if that were the 
case, it was obvious, he thought, that the 
Colleges must cease to be institutions in 
which clergymen of the Church of England 
were educated, and the result would be 
that in England, as in most Roman Catho- 
lic countries, the clergy would be obliged to 
take refuge for their education in distinctly 
ecclesiastical seminaries. He did not wish 
to say one word against seminaries of that 
description, established here and there 
throughout the country; but he believed 
that any education that could thus be given 
to the clergy would be of a very inferior 
character to that which they at present 
reecived at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The petitioners desired, and 
he entirely participated in that wish, that 
the clergy of the Established Church 
should always retain the character they 
had hitherto held in those liberal institu- 
tions, and that they should not in that 
respect resemble the ministers of some 
other creeds. They were extremely anx- 
ious that nothing should be done which 
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would deprive the Colleges of the power of 
educating the clergy, and they were afraid 
that any measure calculated to produce 
such an effect, while it was devised for the 
purpose of advancing liberal opinions, might 
tend rather to diminish all true liberality of 
sentiment, by driving the clergy to seek a 
very narrow sort of education, under which 
they would lose their just influence over 
the people of this great country. For these 
reasons the petitioners were anxious that 
the government of the Colleges should still 
be reserved to the Established Church. It 
was true that not all the Fellows resided 
at their Colleges, and the suggestion had 
from time to time been made that some 
arrangements might be carried out whereby 
a certain number of the Fellowships should 
be given entirely as prizes, without admit- 
ting to any portion of the government of 
the corporation. Against any wise plan 
of that kind which might be devised the 
petitioners made no objection. The peti- 
tioners were men of various views and 
opinions, but there was one point upon 
which they all took their stand. They 
were anxious that the Universities should 
be thrown open as widely as possible; but 
that the Colleges should retain the dis- 
tinetly religious character of their govern- 
ment, which had been their glory and their 
safeguard in past times. ° 


Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp TAUNTON, on rising to ask, 
When it is probable that the Second Re- 
port of the Ritual Commission will be pre- 
sented? said, that he was indebted to the 
courtesy of the most rev. Prelate the 
Chairman of the Commissioners for the 
opportunity of putting this Question. He 
could assure the most rev. Prelate that he 
did not put it in any spirit of complaint. 
He could understand, composed as the 
Commission was of persons in whom differ- 
ent portions of the Church felt confidence, 
how difficult it might be to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. He need scarcely, 
however, apologize for expressing anxiety 
on this subject. It was now about ten 
months since the Commission was appointed, 
and it was, he believed, seven months since 
they had issued a Report of some signifi- 
cance ; but, at the same time, one which 
was entirely inoperative as far as the prac- 
tices complained of were concerned. He 
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would recall to the attention of their Lord- 
ships the circumstances under which the 
Commission was appointed. It was in the 
month of May last year that a noble Lord 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), whose absence 
they must all regret, apprehensive of the 
great evils which had followed from the 
introduction of a certain costume and prac- 
tices by some members of the Church of 
England, brought in a Bill which dealt with 
one very important part of the subject— 
that of clerical vestments. He held that 
to be a very important part of the subject, 
because he believed nothing more likely to 
give offence than that clergymen should 
exhibit themselves in costume strange to 
English eyes, nothing like which had for 
200 years been seen in the Church of 
England, and which was supposed to be 
similar to that worn in the Church of 
Rome. Well, the second reading of that 
Bill was moved on the 15th of May, and 
gave rise to a very angry discussion, a 
general sense on both sides of the House 
being expressed of the great evil and dan- 
ger that might flow from those practices 
to the Church of England, and there was 
a great desire evinced to put a end to 
them. The Earl of Derby, then First Mi- 
nister of the Crown, while opposed to the 
second reading of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
Bill, promised to recommend that a Royal 
Commission should be issued, which would 
command the confidence of all parties in 
the Church, to deal with this important 
subject. The majority of the Prelates in 
their Lordships’ House were so sensible of 
the magnitude of the evil that, not content 
with the promise of a Commission, they 
voted for the second reading of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s Bill. In fact, it was im- 
possible for their Lordships to express in 
& more unequivocal manner the importance 
of dealing thoroughly with the subject. 
The Commission was appointed, and, as 
he had said, at the end of three months 
presented a Report which expressed a very 
decided opinion that the innovations com- 
plained of were working great evil, and 
ought to be restrained, because, as the 
Report said, those practices were considered 
essential by none, while they were highly 
offensive to many. They had been taught 
and believed that “‘ blessed were the peace 
makers,’’ and that all unnecessary causes 
of strife and contention should be avoided. 
He would have thought, therefore, that 
there would be a general concurrence 
among the clergy of this country that 
they ought to refrain from practices which 
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their own experience must have told them, 
without the Report of the Commission- 
ers, were deeply alarming and offensive 
to many, whilst they were considerably 
censured by some. He had no doubt 
that the reprobation of those practices 
on the part of those Commissioners did 
produce some effect. He happened to 
know some clergymen who had come to 
the conclusion, which he believed others 
would come to, that they ought to give up 
the practices referred to on the grounds 
stated by the Commission. He was afraid, 
however, that, as a rule, the Report of the 
Commission had put no effectual check 
upon those practices, but, on the contrary, 
had produced a very different result, That 
was the case especially in the diocese of 
London. Some of the clergy argued in 
this way : ‘ Our time is short ; Parliament 
or the Church may step in and prevent these 
things from being carried on; so let us 
get them as deeply-rooted as we can in the 
public mind while our opportunity lasts.” 
Now, under these circumstances, the Com- 
mission ought not only to deal with the 
subject, but to do so as promptly as pos- 
sible, In order to guard himself against 
any misapprehension, he might say that 
he would be one of the last persons in the 
world to desire to impose any too stringent 
restrictions. Nothing could be a greater 
misfortune to the Church of England than 
to endeavour to narrow the limits, so as to 
exclude from its pale any of the various 
schools of thought which had hitherto ex- 
isted. But it was quite another thing for 
clergymen to parade party emblems in their 
churches, and especially in those parish 
churches which ought to be common to all 
members of the Church of England, whe- 
ther their sentiments inclined to one school 
or another, The church ought to be com- 
mon property, where all could meet to- 
gether, and not have their consciences dis- 
turbed or their feelings excited by that of 
which they disapproved. He hoped the 
most rev. Prelate would be able to assure 
their Lordships that the second Report of 
the Commission would be presented in a 
very short time. Probably the most rev. 
Prelate would not enter into explanations 
on the subject, and any lengthened discus- 
sion would be quite out of place on the 
present occasion. Such a discussion would 
naturally take place when—the Report 
having been presented—the Members of 
the Commission in the House would feel 
more free to enter into the debate. But 
he hoped that the recommendations of the 
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Commission, however strong their wish to 
avoid offence to any party in the Church, 
would be so clear and practical as to settle 
the question, for otherwise the labour of 
the Commission would be thrown away, A 
most excellent work would be done by put- 
ting an end to practices which had been 
made the means of advancing doctrines 
alarming to the great body of the laity, 
He did not mean to engage this House in 
anything like a polemical discussion. But 
it was the right, as it was the duty, of 
their Lordships to concern themselves with 
the general good order of the Church and 
the uniformity of its forms and ceremonies, 
He hoped the Report of the Commission 
would lay the foundation for a settlement 
of a question which now vexed and dis- 
turbed the minds of so many persons, and 
would thereby strengthen the Church of 
England, and add to the satisfaction and 
contentment of her members. 

Tue Arcusisnop or CANTERBURY 
in answer to the noble Lord, begged to in- 
form him and the House that the Ritual 
Commission had been very busily engaged 
in preparing their second Report on the 
ornaments of the Church, and they hoped 
to be able to present it to Her Majesty in 
a short time. He was sure that their Lord- 
ships would not expect him on this occasion 
to enter into a discussion of what the 
nature of that Report might be. 


METROPOLIS — SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorpv CAMPBELL, in moving for a 
Return of the Special Constables who had 
enrolled themselves in the different pa- 
rishes of the Metropolis after the explosion 
in Clerkenwell, said, that possibly a short 
time ago the Notice would have more easily 
commanded the attention of their Lord- 
ships. The part which devolved upon the 
special constables at the close of last year 
and the beginning of the present may be 
no doubt a little overshadowed by the per- 
sonal vicissitudes affecting party life which 
have more recently engaged attention from 
the world. A few weeks ago they were 
the topic of the press and of society. And 
one reason they have ceased to be so may 
be found in the tranquillity they were in- 
tended to establish. So long as alarm 
prevailed, the public eye was fixed upon 
them. The good effect they have produced 
may now be seen in the comparative ob- 
livion they have fallen into. But as no 
record of the times would be complete un- 
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less they were included in it, some authen- 
tic document as to their numbers seems to 
be required ; those numbers being, in fact, 
an index of the disorder which prevailed, 
and of the loyalty which met it. There is 
thus sufficient ground for asking the Re- 
turn. But it also rests upon a claim of 
more political importance. As yet no al- 
Jusion has been made to the special con- 
stables in Parliament. No mark of appro- 
bation, no symptom of acknowledgment, 
has been informally or formally conceded 
to them. If an inquiry is made as to the 
nature of their services, the fact which 
stands out most conspicuously is that at 
the time of the Clerkenwell explosion, ter- 
ror took possession of society, that special 
constables came forward in large numbers; 
that the demonstration of their readiness 
controlled the elements of danger; that 
no considerable breach of law has subse- 
quently happened. But we must go a little 
further back to seize the essence of the 
function they performed, to measure the 
degree of obligation they imposed upon 
society. The real fact is that about No- 
vember and December—it was frequently 
asserted at the time—the Executive, rather 
by a series of misfortunes, than any single 
lapse, had fallen into the lowest state of 
decadence and of discredit. It began in 
July, 1866. The Government at that time 
suffered in Hyde Park a deep and well- 
known humiliation, of which the visible 
result is still allowed to catch the gaze of 
all who by one direction enter the metro- 
polis. From that moment it was felt that 
lawlessness might dare because authority, 
to say the least of it, had hesitated. In 
May, 1867, therefote, lawlessness effected 
a triumph more consummate—of which I 
need not specify the nature—as it was 
brought before the House, with his wanted 
power, by Lord Cowper. In the middle of 
the autumn the rescue of the prisoners at 
Manchester did not tend to restore the 
fallen dignity, or re-invigorate the shat- 
tered foree of the Executive. In Novem- 
ber, a riotous assemblage felt themselves 
entitled—and, by what had taken place, 
undoubtedly they must have been encour- 
aged—to take possession of the Home Of- 
fice, at least to have a meeting in its walls; 
and after such an outrage on law, decency, 
and government, they all escaped with 
absolute impunity. After the executions 
which took place on the 23rd of November, 
processions were organized to insult the 
law, and to do honour to the criminals. 
They went on wholly unmolested by the 
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Government, until municipal authority and 
public feeling overcame them. No wonder 
that the climax should present itself, and 
that a few weeks later it should be deemed 
possible and even prudent to explode by 
gunpowder a prison wall, in order to re- 
lease political offenders it contained. If 
parks could be oceupied in spite of procla- 
mations of police, of military power; if a 
coup de main could rescue prisoners by 
daylight ; if a Department of the State, 
close to the Horse Guards, could be in- 
vaded and insulted; to overwhelm a wall 
in a remote and little known part of the 
metropolis did not seem to be an enter- 
prize of ill-grounded temerity or uncalcu- 
lating hardihood. The tragical result of 
the proceeding excited consternation in 
society. In point of fact, under the form 
of special constables, society came forward 
to defend itself, and was driven to the 
course it would adopt, if law, police, and 
Government were all suspended in the 
country. In such a state of things it is 
by organizing and arraying special consta- 
bles that the public is enabled to do for 
itself what its appointed guardians betray 
their incapacity to do for it. A vigour 
greater than its own is thus communicated 
to the feeble will and torpid hands of the 
Executive, Regarded in this light the 
special constables who recently enrolled 
themselves were more important than 
those of 1848. On the well-known occa- 
sion which drew them forth upon the 10th 
of April of that year, there had not been 
any previous triumphs of disorder, or any 
previous disparagement of the Executive. 
At that time the demonstration might do 
something to augment the force; but in 
December last it had done more to revolu- 
tionize the weakness of a Government. I 
will only detain the House by one more 
remark, to illustrate the true position of 
the body I refer to. The striking inability 
of the Executive, since July, 1866, has 
been usually described to some deficiency or 
error on the part of Mr. Spencer Walpole. 
Mr. Walpole had been long known to 
the world, and had given no reason to 
expect that he would be unequal to the 
maintenance of order, so far as it depended 
on his office. Between his resignation and 
the event of December last, no visible 
improvement had taken place under his 
successor, whose personal capacity had not 
been called in question. The real cause 
of the inherent weakness in defence of law 
which has characterized the Government 
ought not to be traced so much to indi- 
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viduals as to circumstances. From the 
beginning they have been without a Par- 
liamentary majority. The late Minister 
(Earl Derby), in a passage frequently re- 
ferred to, had enumerated the many deep 
humiliations which await a Government to 
whom that essential basis is denied. One, 
however, he omitted, which might well 
have been included in the series, that such 
a Government, aware it does not fully re- 
present the nation it ostensibly controls, 
is constantly obliged to truckle to disorder, 
with a view to escape unpopularity. So 
long as such a system is permitted to en- 
dure, society must defend itself against the 
movements which attack it. On grounds 
of policy, as well as justice, it is therefore 
worth while to show the special constables 
that they are not forgotten by the Legisla- 
ture. A Return of this kind is no doubt 
a most inadequate acknowledgment of 
what they have effected ; but I could think 
of no other which appeared to be consistent 
with our usages and precedents. If it is 
not possible to offer any tribute to their 
merit, it may be worth while at least to 
notice their existence. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving an Address for— 


Return of the Number of Special Constables 
who have respectively enrolled themselves in the 
different Parishes of the Metropolis after the Ex- 
plosion in Clerkenwell.—( Zhe Lord Campbell.) 


Lorpv CLINTON said, there was no 
objection to the production of the Return. 


Motion agreed to. 


LICENSING BILL [1.L. ] 

A Bill to regulate the granting of Licenses for 
the Sale of spirituous and fermented Liquors, and 
for the more effectual Suppression of Breaches of 
the Peace and other Offences arising from Drunk- 
enness—Was presented by The Earl of Licurie.p; 
read 1". (No, 45.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 19, 1868. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wair Issuep—For Coventry, 





v. Henry Mather Jackson, esquire, void Elec- 
tion. 
Sziect Commurrez—On Army (India and the 
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Resolution. 1884 
Surrry—considered in Commitiee—Anrmuy Esrr. 


MATES. 
Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—Petit Juries (Ireland)*; 
Representation of the People (Ireland). 
First Reading—Petit Juries (Ireland) * [70]; 
Representation of the People (Ireland) [71]. 
Second Reading—(£362,398 198. 9d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund.* 
Third Reading—Sea Fisheries * [42] ; Fairs (Ire- 
land) * [48], and passed, 





RAILWAYS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREEBY said, the Resolution he 
wished to propose had been rendered ne- 
cessary by the Railway Act passed in 
1867, which gave to insolvent railway 
companies the power of applying to the 
Court of Chancery for a scheme of arrange- 
ment with their creditors, which had all 
the effect of an Act of Parliament. This 
was done without giving any notice to the 
outside creditors and landowners, and 
without even making them aware of what 
was being done. If the Resolution he had 
submitted to the House were adopted he 
believed it would be the means of prevent- 
ing dishonest railway companies from again 
preying upon the public, and he hoped the 
House would co-operate with him in the 
achievement of so desirable an object. He 
might be permitted to explain that the 
scheme in Chancery was obtained by an 
ex parte statement, no notice, as he had 
already said, being given to the creditors 
or others forming part of the company. 
It was true that they were obliged to make 
known their intentions by publication in 
The Gazette ; but this was not a sufficient 
protection, as comparatively few people 
read that newspaper. Insolvent companies 
had thus power virtually given to them to 
confiscate the property of all outside ere- 
ditors—a privilege which was granted to 
no other debtor in England, Granted 
that the creditors could apply to Parlia- 
ment by petition, it did not decrease the 
evil, for the expenses of such a proceeding 
were almost ruinous. He held that it was 
the interest of all legitimate companies to 
defeat the schemes of dishonest companies, 
which entailed both loss and discredit upon 
the ecmmunity. People had very little 
idea of how some of the companies he was 
complaining of were got up. For instance, 
a meeting would be called of Parliamentary 
agents, contractors, and engineers. One 
of these gentlemen was probably acquainted 
with some rich landowner who possessed an 
estate through which it was proposed to 
carry the line. It might be of the greatest 





importance to the landowner that the pro- 
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jected railway should be made, and upon 
sulicitation he was easily induced to become 
chairman of the company. Upon the 
guarantee of the respectable name of this 
landowner the public were tempted to pur- 
chase shares, and the scheme by this means 
was put into operation. He felt assured 
that procedures of such a character would 
not obtain the sanction of the House. He 
would not have troubled the House with 
his Resolution had it not been for the great 
importance of the subject, the deep interest 
taken in it by a large number of persons, 
and the conviction that its adoption by 
Parliament would remedy the evils of 
which he complained. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That in case of an Insolvent Railway Com- 
pany applying for an extension of time or for any 
other power, and where such Railway Company 
have applied to the Court of Chancery for a 
scheme of arrangement under the Railway Act 
of 1867, such Railway Company shall on or be- 
fore the 30th of November immediately preceding 
the application for the Bill, deposit in the Private 
Bill Office a Schedule setting forth the full de- 
tailed particulars disclosing all transactions of 
such Company, and to answer all and every ques- 
tion or questions hereunder set out :— 


1. The name and address of the directors of 
the Company, together with the shareholders 
and others forming the said Company. 

. The number of shares or debentures or other 
stock held by each of the above persons. 

. The money paid to the said Company for 

such share or shares, debenture, or stock. 

The amount of stock, shares, or other secu- 

rities of the Company issued or upon which 

money has been raised by the said Company. 

5. The name of each of the landowners. 

6. The quantity of land taken or agreed to be 
taken by the said Company. 

7. The parish in which the land belonging to 
each of the said landowners is situated, to- 
gether with the sum paid or agreed to be 
paid to each of the said landowners ; stating 
separately the names of those paid and those 
remaining unpaid, and from which of the 
said owners the Company have obtained pos- 
session of the land. 

8. The name of the engineer and contractor to 

the Company. 

9. Copy of the specification, contract, or con- 
tracts, for making the said Railway. 

10. The amount paid on account of the said 
contract in shares, debentures, or other stock 
of the said Company. 

11. The amount paid in cash to the said con- 
tractor. 

12, The nature and cost of the work done in 
the actual construction of the said Railway 
in each parish through which it is permitted 
to pass. 

18, All other costs incurred by the said Com- 
ny or contractor on account of the said 
ilway, with detailed particulars by which 

the said cost has been incurred. 


to 


a 
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14. Full particulars of all payments made by the 
said Company, whether in cash, or in shares, 
debentures, or other stock of the said Com. 
pany, to whom and for what the said pay- 
ments have been made, the cash payments to 
be kept separate. 

15, The amount of deposit, and in whose name 
or names it now stands. 

16, The length of the line for which the Act or 
Acts of the said Company was obtained. 

17. The number of Acts which have been applied 
for or obtained, with the date of the Acts so 
obtained, and of the application.” — (Mr. 
Treeby.) 


Sirk LAWRENCE PALK thought the 
new Standing Order submitted by the hon. 
Member was one that would not hold 
water. The greater part of the informa- 
tion which he desiderated could be easily 
obtained under the law as it at present 
stood. There was really no necessity for 
such a Resolution as that now under dis- 
cussion. The explanation of the matter 
was, that the hon. Member had bought 
property in his (Sir Lawrence Palk’s) 
county close to where a railway was about 
to pass, and there were certain arrange- 
ments with the railway company which 
had been acquiesced in by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s predecessor, which the hon. Member 
declined to accept. 

Mr. TREEBY rosetoorder. The hon. 
Baronet was not speaking to the question. 

Sire LAWRENCE PALK maintained 
that the hon. Member had no right to come 
to that House to defeat arrangements 
which his predecessor in the property had 
acquiesced in. The hon. Member com- 
plained of resident county gentlemen for 
giving the sanction of their names to spe- 
culative railway schemes. Perhaps, when 
the hon. Member had been as long a resi- 
dent county gentleman as he (Sir Lawrence 
Palk) had been, he would speak more 
charitably of his neighbours. He did not 
think that the hon. Member had offered 
the slightest grounds for the change he 
proposed. 

Lorpv HOTHAM suggested that the 
hon. Member for Lyme Regis should post- 
pone his Motion. Even if the proposal 
were adopted, it was too late in the Session 
for any action to be taken upon it. More- 
over, it was probable that before the pre- 
sent Session closed some further alteration 
would be made in the Standing Orders. 
Mr. TREEBY said, he had no objec- 
tion to postpone his Resolution. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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POOR LAWS—PAUPER IDIOTS AND 
LUNATICS.—QUESTION. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce, 
during the present Session, any measure 
relating to Pauper Idiots and Lunatics in 
Workhouses ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
in reply, that there were clauses relating 
to pauper idiots and lunatics in work- 
houses in the Bill introduced by his noble 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board, and on Monday next, when the Bill 
was proceeded with, the noble Lord would 
state fully the effect of those Clauses. 


ARMY PROMOTION.—QUESTION. 


Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the extraordinary supercession of the 
Colonels of the Imperial Army by Colonels 
of the Indian Army; whether he is aware 
that Colonels of 1864 on the Indian list 
will, in all probability, be promoted to the 
rank of Major-Generals, while Colonels of 
the Imperial Army of 1854 remain still 
unpromoted ; and, whether it is proposed 
to tuke any steps to remedy this great 
injustice, which is keenly felt by officers 
of the Imperial Army ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he was quite aware that Indian 
Colonels were being promoted over the 
heads of Colonels in the Imperial Army, 
but he was afraid the case was an excep- 
tional one with which he could not deal. 
These promotions were taking place under 
the Royal Warrant of 1864, which had 
been prepared with very great care, and 
had been confirmed by the then Secretary 
of State and the Commander-in-Chief. At 
present the Warrant operated in favour of 
the Indian Army; but there was reason 
to believe that, in ashort time, the advan- 
tage would be on the side of the Imperial 
Army. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN AT BOW. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to recent discoveries 
on the site (hitherto lost) of the Manufac- 
tory of English Porcelain at Bow; whether 
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he will direct that steps be taken to acquire 
a selection from the specimens already found 
for the Science and Art Department of 
the South Kensington Museum; and, whe- 
ther he will enter into communication with 
Messrs. Bell and Black, with a view to the 
further prosecution, on their property at 
Bow, of discoveries so important and in- 
teresting in the History of English Art? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, in 
reply, that some fragments of porcelain 
which had been dug up at Stratford-le- 
Bow were sent to the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and Mr. Trenham Reeks wrote 
concerning them as follows :— 

“TI immediately identified in these fragments 
patterns which exist on some perfect specimens 
in our collections, but of hitherto unknown manu- 
facture. I subsequently visited the locality and 
found that many very interesting specimens had 
been collected by the engineer of Messrs. Bell 
and Black's new Patent Safety Match Manufac- 
tory. . . . On Monday I called on Mr. Bell, 
who most liberally offered to open out the ‘ dig- 
gings’ again if any good is likely to result to the 
history of British art.” 

Directions have been given to enter into 
communications with Messrs. Bell and 
Black. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867—PAYMENT OF RATES—THE 
COMPOUNDING SYSTEM.— QUESTION. 


Mr. EVANS said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Law Officers of the Crown has 
been directed to certain arrangements al- 
leged to have been concluded, or to be in 
process of being made, in several Metro- 
politan and other parishes, under which 
the owners of small tenements are to col- 
lect and pay over the Poor Rates on be- 
half of their tenants, and are to be remu- 
nerated for their trouble by a money com- 
pensation ; whether these arrangements 
are in accordance with the provisions of 
the Reform Act of 1867; whether the 
right of any occupier, on whose behalf 
payment of the Poor Rates is made under 
any such arrangements, to be registered 
as a Voter is thereby in any way affected ; 
and, whether, in the event of any one Rate, 
between the Sth day of January and the 
20th day of June in the present year, 
being made or collected contrary to the 
provisions of the Reform Act of last year, 
the right of such occupier to be registered 
as a Voter will not be vitiated ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the attention of the Law 
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Officers of the Crown had not been drawn 
to any such arrangements as were referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Member, nor 
did they know that any such arrangements 
were in progress. It was obvious that, 
without knowing the details of such arrange- 
ments, if they exist, it would be impossible 
to hazard an opinion as to the effect that 
would be produced by them. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS: 
* QUESTION. 


Sir J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that, Parliament having been pro- 
rogued on August 21st, a document pur- 
porting to be an Act of Parliament, Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) 30 & 31 Vict., 
ec. 125), was delivered August 27th, 1867; 
that another document was substituted 
September 5th, 1867; and, whether both, 
either, or neither of these Acts went 
through the regular forms required to 
constitute the Law of the Land ? 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, in 
reply, that, owing to a clerical omission 
which oceurred in the proceedings with 
respect to the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill, the print of the Act as at first 
issued did not contain certain Amendments 
made by the Commons, although they were 
agreed to by the House of Lords and 
sanctioned by the Crown. As soon as the 
mistake was discovered, it was corrected by 
issuing a reprint of the Act comprising 
these Amendments. 


SCOTLAND — MINISTERS’ STIPENDS IN 
EDINBURGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) 
1851, which— 

“ Recommended the transference of the teinds, 
now appropriated to the Deans of the Chapel 
Royal, towards the payment of the stipends of 
the Ministers of Edinburgh, considering that these 
funds have always been applied to ecclesiastical 
purposes ;” 
and, seeing that a vacancy has now oc- 
curred in one of those deaneries, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
earry that Report into effect as far as can 
be done under present cireumstances ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, he had made inquiry, and found that 
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in 1846 a third of the teinds was taken for 
the endowment of a Professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1860 and 
1863 four additional Chairs were esta- 
blished in that and other Universities, and 
payments from these teinds, exhausting the 
whole amount, were provided, in favour of 
coe Professors and their successors in 
office. 


NEW ZEALAND DEFENCE CORPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, What steps have been taken 
to put the men of the New Zealand De- 
fence Corps into possession of the land to 
which they are entitled for their services, 
and what is the reason of the delay which 
has taken place in giving the men the 
portions of land to which they are en- 
titled ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
the Imperial Government had nothing to 
do with the arrangement referred to. The 
Provincial Legislature of New Zealand 
passed an Act giving grants of land to 
the New Zealand Defence Corps, and com- 
plaints had been made of the grants not 
having yet taken effect. Inquiries had 
been made as to the reason of the delay, 
but all that he could state, from replies 
received on the subject, was that the neces- 
sary allotments had not yet been settled ; 
but that the claim was not disputed, but 
would be made good. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—QUESTION., 


Mr. MONCREIFF said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, On what day the 
Reform Bill for Scotland will be proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I cannot give any 
answer to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
till I have secured a second reading for 
the Irish Reform Bill. I think it neces- 
sary that that should take place without 
delay, and afterwards I shall be able to 
state what course we propose to take. 

Mz. BOUVERIE: Dves not the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to proceed with 
the Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill 
till the Irish Reform Bill has been read a 
second time ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish the Irish Bill 
to be read a second time, and I shall lose no 
time in asking the opinion of the House 
upon its principle, 
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IRELAND—POLITICAL PRISONERS— 
SULLIVAN AND PIGOTT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REARDEN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to recommend the like pardon to 
Messrs. Sullivan and Pigott to that offered 
by the Viceroy of Ireland to Mr. Johnston 
of Ballykilbeg; and, whether Mr. Johnston 
is confined in a cell and subject to the like 
treatment as to lodging, diet, and prison 
discipline as Messrs. Sullivan and Pigott ? 

Tue Eant or MAYO, in reply, said, 
the offence for which Mr. Johnston was 
convicted entirely differed from that of 
Messrs. Sullivan and Pigott, and there 
was no analogy between the two cases. 
No pardon was offered to Mr. Johnston; 
but he was informed that if he chose to 
enter into recognizances to keep the peace 
and give an undertaking that he would re- 
frain for the future from taking part in 
such proceedings as those on account of 
which he had been convicted, he would be 
released. He was not aware that any sug- 
gestion of that kind had been made on 
behalf of Messrs. Sullivan and Pigott, and 
therefore no steps had been taken in the 
matter. With regard to the treatment of 
Mr. Johnston, the Board of Superintendence 
of Downpatrick Gaol had made a consider- 
able relaxation of their Rules in his favour. 

Mr. REARDEN: Will the same treat- 
ment be extended to Messrs. Sullivan and 
Pigott ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO’ said, he had 
stated the day before yesterday that very 
extensive relaxations of the Rules of Rich- 
mond Bridewell had been made with re- 
gard to them, and he should be prepared 
at any moment to state what those relaxa- 
tions were, 


IRELAND — ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY CHARTER.—QUESTION, 


Ma. LOWE said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, When and in 
what manner it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to give the House the opportu- 
nity promised by him of considering the 
proposed issue of a Charter for a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland ? 

Tne Eart or MAYO replied, that in 
this matter the Government were very 
much in the hands of the House. The 
desire of the Government was to take the 
mode most convenient for enabling the 
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House to express an opinion upon their 
proposal. He could not of course state 
exactly at what time he should be prepared 
to invite the House to consider the subject, 
but either by Motion for Papers, by laying 
Correspondence on the table of the House, 
or by some means of that kind, he should 
certainly take an opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER VACA. 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can inform the House on what 
day the House will adjourn for the Easter 
Recess ? : 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am very anx- 
ious to consult the convenience of the 
House, but the progress of Public Busi- 
ness must not be forgotten. That progress 
at present is not in so satisfactory a state 
as I could desire, and I fear I must ask 
the House to sit in Passion Week, which I 
much regret. [‘* No, no!’’] I do not see 
how it is to be avoided ; but I will ask the 
hon. Gentleman to repeat his inquiry on a 
subsequent occasion. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, When he proposes to make his 
Financial Statement ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as at present advised, I pro- 
pose to make it on the first Thursday after 
the Easter Recess, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL FRENCH said, he would beg 
to ask the First Minister of the Crown, If 
the Irish Reform Bill is certain of coming 
on that night ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: The Motion of my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland for 
leave to introduce the Irish Reform Bill 
stands on the Paper for this evening. 
There is an important Amendment on the 
Motion for going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, and it is impossible to say how long 
the debate will last. The wish of the Go- 
vernment is to introduce the Bill if possible 
to-night ; but they are in the hands of the 
House. Ifthe debate lasts long, the in- 
troduction of the Irish Reform Bill must 
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be postponed, but it shall be brought on 
upon the first day at their command. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867—THE RATEPAYING CLAUSES, 


PETITION. 


Mr. BRIGHT presented a petition from 
Birmingham, agreed to at a public meet- 
ing, and signed by the Mayor. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to a point of order. He did not like to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham whilst he was presenting 
the petition they had just heard, but he 
would ask as a matter of practice, whether 
petitions could be presented after the pro- 
per time, and after the Questions on the 
Paper had been asked ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time for pre- 
senting petitions is before five o’clock, and 
up to that hour, at any moment when there 
is no business before the House, a Member 
is perfectly in order in presenting peti- 
tions. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867—COMPOUNDING FOR RATES. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. WHITE, in rising to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
said, he had taken that course in accord- 
ance with the old constitutional maxim, 
that it is meet and fitting before granting 
any Supply the grievances of the people 
should first find utterance. He did not 
bring the subject forward in the spirit of 
party. The matter was too grave, and the 
interests of his constituents were too deeply 
involved ; and he would not forego the 
support he expected to receive from the 
other side of the House by treating the 
question in a party spirit. He wished the 
House, if possible, to emerge for a time 
from the murky region of mere party poli- 
ties into a serener and purer atmosphere, 
and impartially to consider what could best 
be done in this case for the public good. 
His constituents justly complained that the 
rash and inconsiderate legislation of last 
Session had been produetive of great in- 
convenience, much discomfert, and positive 
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loss to them; and at a public meeting the 
Members were called upon at the earliest 
possible opportunity to procure the abolition 
of the rate-paying clauses of the Reform 
Act. This was no question of mere local 
interests ; it was one of Imperial import- 
ance. Public meetings were held and 
protests made in every direction—north, 
south, east, and west. Meetings were 
held at Manchester, Birmingham, Maccles- 
field, Leeds, Wigan, Walsall, Sunderland, 
Salisbury, Ashton, Norwich, and many 
other places. The hon. Member read ex- 
tracts from the resolutions adopted at 
several of these meetings. They were all 
strongly condemnatory of the abrogation 
of the compounding system, pointing out 
the cruel and disastrous consequences to 
occupiers, and the incalculable trouble now 
entailed on guardians, as well as on over- 
seers and collectors, by the rating and 
rate-paying clauses in ‘*‘ The Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1867.” According 
to the Official Returns he found that there 
were 192 Parliamentary cities and boroughs 
where, under the Small Tenements Act, 
or by special local Acts, the owners had 
compounded for and paid the rates instead 
of the occupiers. The total number of 
male occupiers under £10 in those 192 
cities and boroughs who were injuriously 
affected by the fourth section of the third 
clause of the new Reform Act was 476,593, 
and there were besides in Parliamentary 
boroughs dwelling-houses to the number of 
98,598, of which the owners, by agreement 
with the parochial authorities and the oc- 
eupiers, paid the Poor-rate without any 
commutation or deduction. In Brighton 
there were 1,236 dwelling-houses for which 
no composition was made but by agreement 
with the parochial authorities, and for the 
convenience of the oceupiers, the owners 
paid the rates, Such houses were gene- 
rally let at from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per week— 
that was to say, from £20 16s. to £23 8s. 
per annum. According to the latest re- 
turn of the Poor Law Board, the total 
number of male occupiers in the Parlia- 
mentary cities and boroughs of England 
and Wales was 1,367,025. The practical 
deduction he drew from these figures was 
that more than one-third of the borough 
electors of England and Wales were most 
|vexatiously disturbed in their social ar- 
‘rangements by this new statute with re- 
‘gard to rating. In faet, including female 
‘occupiers, quite 700,000 of his fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen, because 
they chanced to live in Parliamentary cities 
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and boroughs, were either muleted, griev- 
ously inconvenienced, or injured to suit 
the supposed exigencies of a political and 
party struggle. At the same time he 
could not disguise from himself that the 
very multitude of that number was the 
best evidence of their power to compel— 
of course by constitutional means—the 
speedy removal of the obnoxious clauses in 
the last Reform Act. The fitness of a 
man to vote at the election of a Member 
of Parliament should depend, not upon the 
personal payment of rates, but upon the 
registered residence and settled occupancy 
of the voter. The best part of the ill- 
fated Bill of 1866 was that which pro- 
posed to abolish the rate-paying clauses 
of the old Reform Act, and Parliament 
ought not to have limited the rights of 
the people by imposing such restrictions 
upon their voting as were contained in the 
Bill of last year. Nothing, he knew, was 
so utterly unfashionable as to speak of the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, affirming that the compound-house- 
holder should be allowed to pay the com- 
muted instead of the full rate, was rejected 
by a majority of 66. Therefore, instead 
of there having been anything like unani- 
mity of feeling upon this question, there 
was the greatest divergence of opinion ex- 
pressed upon it, and it was only because it 
was supposed to be utterly hopeless to in- 
duce the Committee to reverse those deci- 
sions which fixed, as an indispensable 
qualification for the borough franchise, the 
** personal payment of full rates ’’ by every 
voter. And thus it happened that the 
clauses were allowed to pass without a 
division. The borough he represented had 
been peculiarly affected by those clauses, 
for, out of a total population of 100,000, 
only fourteen of the persons enfranchised 
under them had previously been personally 
rated. Anticipating an objection that had 
already been taken by the Prime Minister, 


ancient rights of the people ; and in the) in his reply to the hon. Member for Salis- 
People’s House the practice was well nigh | bury (Mr. Hamilton) — namely, that no 


obsolete. It was not always so. 
tured to think Parliament had no more 
right to require as a qualification to vote 
that an elector should have paid his poor- 
rate than to insist that he should have first 
paid his butcher’s or baker’s bill. Upon 
this point a former Prime Minister—the 
first Marquess of Lansdowne—had well said 
that— 

“The people of England have, and always had, 
an unalienable, indefeasible right to equal repre- 
sentation in their fullest extent, and upon a 
stronger ground than any Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment.” ° 
It had been said by the Prime Minister 
that it was premature to impugn the ar- 
rangements which were unanimously agreed 
to by Parliament so recently as last year ; 
but he denied that there was any approach 
to unanimity upon the question at the time 
that the obnoxious clauses were passed. 
Had hon. Members already forgotten the 
confused and entangled condition in which 
that House had become involved when the 
hon. Member for Newark (Mr. Hodgkin- 
son) appeared upon the scene as the Deus ex 
machind, and brought forward his Amend- 
ment for the purpose of solving the per- 
plexing problem? The House should re- 
collect that the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for South Laneashire, declar- 
ing that the oecupier should be entitled to 
vote, whether the occupier or the landlord 

. were rated for the relief of the poor, was 





He ven-| complaints as to the hardships resulting 


from those clauses had reached the Govern- 
ment, he reminded the House that a peti- 
tion had been presented at the commence- 
ment of the Session by the Colleague of 
that right hon. Gentleman, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Stanley), complaining that in his 
own borough the collectors of poor rates 
had experienced the utmost difficulty in 
collecting the rates levied on the small 
occupiers, and had, in fact, found it wholly 
impossible to obtain payment in numerous 
instances where they would be absolutely 
irrecoverable, and that that portion of the 
parochial expenditure which should in fair- 
ness be contributed by cottage property as 
hitherto, would ultimately fall upon the 
tenants of larger occupations in the parish, 
and praying for a repeal of the rating 
clauses in the Reform Act of last year and 
a return to the system of compounding 
which had worked so weil for the last forty- 
three years at King’s Lynn. Although 
the members of the official hierarchy—the 
dwellers in the Olympian regions, as they 
had been called by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli)—might not take cog- 
nizance of what appeared in the ordinary 
sources of information—the metropolitan 
and provincial journals—he could not over- 
look the fact that, from the information 
that was always received by the Poor 
Law Board, they must have become aware 
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had resulted from the policy they had pur- 
sued. He would now refer to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister at Edinburgh. He heard 
a hon. Gentleman near him (Mr. Roebuck) 
exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Lord!’ He could assure 
the House that he had not the most remote 
intention of alluding to what had been dis- 
cussed in “another place,’’ where the 
extra-Parliamentary utterance of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had infused 
unwonted liveliness and vivacity into pro- 
ceedings generally dignified, but ordinarily 
very, very slow. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


Compounding 


“T speak of an animal not known in Scotland, 
and, thank God, no longer known in England—the 
compound-householder. The compound-house- 
holder is a being who wants to vote without pay- 
ing rates.” 


That expression of pious thankfulness hap- 
pened unluckily not to be justified by 
the fact, beeause the compound-house- 
holder still existed in some Parliamentary 
boroughs, and was still in full possession 
of his rights. He held in his hand a letter 
in which the writer stated that in some 
metropolitan and country parishes it had 
been the custom to make an annual rate, 
and to divide it into four collections. All 
compound-householders had to pay the 
rates comprised in the same yearly assess- 
ment, and compounding would extend in 
some cases to Midsummer, and in others 
even to next Michaelmas. It appeared, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) entirely forgot that the poor 
rates were prospectively assessed. Ile 
could searcely account for the aversion—he 
felt almost disposed to say the rancour— 
which the right hon. Gentleman exhibited 
towards the unfortunate compound-house- 
holder. The compound-householder was 
not responsible for his own existence; 
he was the legitimate offspring of Parlia- 
ment, and it was only when his parent be- 
came very fantastic and very prejudiced 
—some even went the length of saying 
very tyrannical or stupid—and turned him 
out-of-doors, that his ery went forth. He, 
for one, thought that the hapless com- 
pounder had much to complain of in the 
conduct of his hard-hearted and pitiless 
parent. Like the whipping boy who, in 
medieval times, bore the punishment which 
was merited by children ‘‘ born in the 
purple,”’ this unhappy individual was made 
to suffer for the blunders and the ignorance 
of his unnatural parent. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, was not even original 
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in his abuse, nor the first to characterize 
the compounder as an animal, for Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, in a communication to the 
leading journal about this time last year, 
wrote— 

“ T would endeavour to throw some light upon 


the natural yistory of that anomalous and por- 
tentous animal the compound-householder.” 


Mr. Baxter had treated the compounder as 
a social leper, and had, he was afraid, 
inoculated his patron, the Prime Minister, 
with his own rabid hatred of that class of 
householders. The House well knew that 
Mr. Baxter was a partner in the legal firm 
which, in preference to the highly efficient 
and well-remunerated servants of the 
Crown, was employed in the concoction of 
the abortive Reform Bill of 1859, as well 
as that of last year by the present Prime 
Minister. Last Session he (Mr. J. White) 
pointed out that in 1859, Messrs. Baxter, 
Rose, and Co. were paid £3,608 17s. 2d. 
for collecting Electoral Statistics, not one 
figure of which was ever laid on the table 
of the House. He trusted such exceptional 
— if not exceptionable—expenditure would 
never again be sanctioned by Parliament. 
Mr. Baxter attributed the birth of the com- 
pounder to an Act passed in 1819, but 
there was abundant evidence to show that 
he existed in many large parishes long 
prior to that date. Now, he would read 
the following passage from the excellent 
pamphlet published by the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), entitled 
The Personal Payment of Rates, in ex- 
planation of the origin and in justification 
of the enactment and general adoption of 
the statute known as the ‘ Small Tene- 
ments Act: ”"— 


“In 1843, in the Report on Local Taxation by 
the Poor Law Commissioners, who were then Sir 
George Nicholls, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and Sir Edmund Ilead, it was stated that a very 
large amount of property escaped the poor rate, 
causing a great loss to the parish, and throwing a 
greatly increased burden uponthe owners of other 
property. ‘The owners of small properties in 
towns universally understand the interest they 
have in making the tenancy such that the rate 
cannot be with any degree of certainty obtained 
from the occupiers, for the uncertainty in obtain- 
ing the rate generally begets a practice of omitting 
the property altogether, or at least not enforcing 
the liability with strictness. ‘The practical exemp- 
tion from rates, which is more or less the result, 
is immediately converted into a means of obtain- 
ing an increase of rent equivalent to the exemp- 
tion, a process, which, in fact, amounts to this, 
that the real taxpayers, in respect to one class of 
property, pay, besides their own contributions, an 
additional tax for the purpose of adding exactly 
the amount of that additional tax to the rent 
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taken by the owners of the other class of pro- 
perty.” They add that weekly tenants never can 
be made to pay the rates,” 


In consequence of that Report the Small 
Tenements Act was passed. No exception 
was taken to it in either House of Parlia- 
ment ; but the regret was expressed that 
it should not have been made compulsory 
instead of permissive. He found there 
were 11,677 parishes in England and 
Wales, and the compounding system had 
been adopted by more than one-half that 
number. The right hon. Gentleman (the 
First Lord of the Treasury) had told them, 
on an interesting occasion lately, that he 
had been a Member of that House thirty- 
one years, nearly half his life, and with 
all respect he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) whether during 
that long period he had ever raised 
his potential voice against this detest- 
able system of compounding, whether 
he had ever done anything to prevent the 
increase of that dangerous class whose con- 
tinued existence was now discovered to be 
fatal to the British Constitution? In spite 
of the abhorrence with which the com- 
pounder was regarded by some in high 
places, he could say on the authority of 
the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) that several parishes had, even 
since it was so recently abolished in Par- 
liamentary boroughs, adopted a system of 
compounding. 


the system had worked well there; and, 


speaking generally, the whole of his ex- | 


perience tended to strengthen his conviction 
that compounding had proved singularly 
advantageous to the parishes, and he be- 
lieved to the people also. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had further re- 
marked at Edinburgh that the compounder 
was a being who wished to vote without 
paying his rates. On the other hand, the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire had de- 
scribed the compounding system as a device 
of Old Nick to extort money from the Poor. 
How could these two views be reconciled ? 


One made out that the compounder paid | 


nothing, the other that he paid more than 
was due. Lord Ellenborough had ruled 
on this very question of compounding in 
the case of ‘‘Rex v. Bradford,” in the 
Court of King’s Bench— 


“That we must judge of things as they really 
are, and not as they appear to be; therefore, we 
are to consider whether this be not one entire rent 


Mr. White 
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On the authority of the | 
very intelligent and thoroughly practical | 
Clerk of the Guardians at Brighton, Mr. | 
Alfred Morris, he was able to state that | 


| Gladstone). 
eed to the extent of more than a 10 per 
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of one entire subject, though artificially divided 
into several payments,” 


He commended this decision to the present 
Prime Minister, in the hope that it would 
lead him to revise the judgment of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at Edinburgh, 
So much obloquy had been cast upon the 
compounder, that anyone would think com- 
position was foreign to English law. Asa 
matter of fact, however, it was a long re- 
cognized practice. The Act 1 & 2 Vict., 
e. 169 (The Irish Tithe Composition Act) 
is an instance in point, recited that it 
was— 

«« A reasonable allowance for the greater facility 
and security of collection arising out of the trans- 
fer from occupiers to owners.” 

That Act, which substituted rent-charges 
in lieu of previous compositions of tithe in 
Ireland, allowed— 


“A rebate or reduction of 25 per cent, td est, 
a rent-charge equal to three-fourths of the amount 
of previous composition for tithes ;” 


so that it was a reduction of 25 per cent 
after commutation had already been made. 
In fact, the Irish landlords were but great 
compounders. Then, in the case of the 
income tax, as everyone knew, an abate- 
ment of £60 was allowed before calculating 
the tax on incomes below £200. The hon. 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
had told them on a previous occasion that, 
under the 133rd clause of the Income Tax 
Act, persons with fluctuating incomes might 
pay three-eighths less than they might 
otherwise be called on to pay, while rich 
merchants might escape half the amount 
ordinarily paid. It would seem that the 
tendency of our legislation was strongly in 
favour of compositions. Now he would put 
it to the House whether this was the right 
| time to single out and insist that the work- 
‘ing classes who paid a commuted rate 
| should be deprived of the rights of citizen- 
| ship, especially as the working classes paid 
|so much more taxation than any other 
'elass of Her Majesty’s subjects, while the 
| luxuries of the rich remained comparatively 
'exempt from taxation. He felt warmly 
on this point, because he believed the 
| working classes paid very much more than 
their fair share of the total taxation, on 
account of their home comforts and little 
luxuries being so highly taxed. In this he 
felt sure he would be borne out by the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
The lower classes were amer- 





cent income tax; and the clauses in the 
Reform Act of which he complained would 
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operate so hardly on the working classes 
that, if annoyance were taken into account, 
the infliction would be quite equal to the 
direct imposition exclusively upon them of 
£1,000,000 of taxation. They had been 
told by apologists for the rating clauses 
that the tenant was at liberty to deduct 
the full amount of rate from his rent; but 
what would be the consequence if he at- 
tempted to do so? Notice to quit. Dr. 
Franklin had said truly, three removals 
were as bad as a fire. [Mr. SaNpDroRD: 
Hear!] It was a proved fact that a tenant, 
whose landlord had formerly compounded, 
now paid much more in rent and taxes than 
he did formerly in rent and compounded 
rates. It was undeniable that he did now 
pay more than the legitimate increase of 
charge against him consequent on the abo- 
lition of compounding. The change bore 
especially hard on widows and other fe- 
males, who had not even the privilege of 
voting as compensation for the trouble and 
expense. He could give heart-rending in- 
stances of the cruel way in which the Act 
operated as regarded poor women, espe- 
cially those who earned their livelihoods by 
keeping small shops. Nothing more into- 
lerably vexatious, annoying, and oppressive 
to 600,000 or 700,000 male and female 
occupiers could be conceived, than that 
they should be hampered, incommoded, and 
deprived of their rights unless they sub- 
mitted to be mulected according to law. It 
was outrageous that the domestic interests 
of such a vast mass of their fellow-coun- 
trymen and countrywomen sould thus be 
sacrificed to preserve the fanciful consis- 
tency of a section of the governing classes. 
Would not our new masters, who, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Calue (Mr. Lowe) had yet to learn 
their letters, feel dissatisfied when they 
found that the same Parliament which had 
stopped a great metropolitan improvement 
at the behest of a noble Duke, had not he- 
sitated, without inquiry or consideration, to 
pass an Act entailing upon so many of their 
own class annoyance and misery? Would 
not the new voters think that those who 
had hitherto dealt in legislation for the 
working classes, knew very little of, or 
cared still less for, their interests? Upon 
the register at Brighton there were 500 
compounders who, if they wished to exer- 
cise their privilege of voting, it might be, 
once in four years, for a Member of Par- 
liament, would have to pay annually from 
30s. to £2 each. But that was far from 
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of Brighton was 100,000, and of these the 
inhabitants rated numbered 15,000, those 
who were fully rated being 8,500 in num- 
ber, and the residue of compounders 6,500. 
Some 500 compounders, now on the re- 
gister, would have to pay, as he had al- 
ready stated, 30s, to £2 per annum if they 
continued as voters, and some 2,560 (bar- 
ring lodgers) who might become voters, 
were all compounders, except about a score, 
and they would have to pay 6d. per week 
for the privilege of a vote. The last poor 
rate in Brighton was at the rate of 2s. in 
the pound; under the old system this would 
have produced £2,000 from compounders 
alone, but under the new system, while 
double that amount—namely, £4,000— 
would be demanded, only £1,000 was ex- 
pected to be realized; that was to say, half 
the amount obtained under the old sys- 
tem. The result, therefore, must be to 
impose upon all who could pay an addi- 
tional rate of 2d. in the pound. The Re- 
form Act of last year declared that the 
franchises thereby created were to be in 
addition to, and not in substitution of, 
those previously existing. But it would be 
a very unpleasant surprise to the 500 
Brighton compounders to discover that this 
so-called addition to their privileges in- 
volved an addition to their annual taxation 
of 30s. to £2 ahead. It had been said 
by a noble Lord in “ another place”’ that 
the taxes must be collected weekly with the 
rent, inasmuch as the working classes were 
not provident enough to lay by money to 
meet the quarter or half-year’s rate. But 
he wished to ask in what way the govern- 
ing classes had trained or educated the 
humbler elesses to habits of foresight in 
meeting taxation. Instead of accustoming 
them to direct payment of taxes, our fiscal 
policy had consisted in a kind of stealthy 
abstraction of revenue by taxing beer, tea, 
sugar, and other articles of daily consump- 
tion. The working classes had been taught 
to mix up the cost of food and drink, and 
Government, moreover, had been com- 
pelled to pay the excessive cost of that 
bad mixture; indeed, the habit of not put- 
ting by had been engendered and fostered 
in them by our fiscal policy and the spirit 
of our own absurd legislation. The poor 
rate had been chosen by Government as 
the basis of the franchise, probably because 
it had been also adopted in the first Re- 
form Bill; but he did not accept that as a 
sufficient reason, for it was a tax grossly 
unequal in its incidence. He had read a 


being the only hardship. The population | complaint in a Conservative journal from a 
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country clergyman, who had to pay, upon 
an income of £210, poor rate to the amount 
of £30 6s. annually, while a neighbour of 
his, the happy possessor of £20,000 a 
year, renting a house and grounds, did not 
pay any greater amount of poor rate. The 
modern operation of the poor rate was cer- 
tainly at variance with the spirit of the 
statute of Elizabeth, which assessed every 
inhabitant according to his ability to pay. 
True it was that by our modern legislation 
it had come to pass that it was not the 
rich, but mainly the poor, who now sup- 
ported the poor. Look at the poor rates 
in the metropolis alone. In the parish of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, they were 
only 6d. in the pound; in St. Georges-in- 
the-East they were 3s. 2}d; in the rich dis- 
trict of Paddington they were only 4d. in 
the pound, while in the poor district of 
Bethnal Green they were close upon 3s. 
The number of summonses for non-payment 
of poor rates which it had been found ne- 
cessary to issue in a single district of the 
metropolis under the late Act amounted to 
6,000. At Brighton the guardians had 
determined not to apply to the magistrates 
to issue summonses till they had inquired 
into every individual case; but he need not 
point out to the House what enormous la- 
bour and difficulty were involved in such 
a proceeding. He might be told that Go- 
vernment, recognizing this emergency, had 
consented to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee; but he had no superstitious re- 
verence for Parliamentary Committees, for 
generally speaking, if he knew the names 
of the Members, he could tell what deci- 
sion they were likely to arrive at. In the 
present case inquiry was altogether unne- 
cessary; they had enough and to spare of 
overwhelming facts. As had been observed 
by a noble Lord in “ another place ””— 
“The Act undoubtedly had not been long 
enough in force to enable them to judge of its full 
effect ; but, from what they had seen already of its 


vexatious operation, God forbid that they should 
ever witness its full effect.” 


After the discussions which had taken 
place upon the Reform Bili last year, it 
certainly was surprising that it did not in- 
clude any provision requiring personal pay- 
ment of rates; and, further, that the ob- 
ject for which the Liberal party had striven 
so hard—namely, to protect the new voters 
from having a fine levied upon them—re- 
mained wholly unaccomplished. He hoped 
the Government would take that fact into 
their consideration, and accede to the Re- 
solution with which he meant to conclude. 


Mr. White 
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The Parliamentary experience of the Prime 
Minister must have long since taught and 
consoled him that legislators, like the rest 
of mankind, according to Fontenelle, only 
settle into the right course after passing 
through and exhausting all the varieties of 
error. If in the inevitable and early revi- 
sion of their Act, the Government would 
consent to incorporate his Amendment, he 
rightly interpreted the sentiments of his 
constituents, and he believed the generous 
feelings of a vast mass of his fellow-coun- 
trymen when he said that they would in 
that case gladly consent to forgive and 
forget the enormous blunder committed last 
Session in making a great political mea- 
sure become the means of interfering with 
the home comforts, the social and econo- 
mical arrangements, of a struggling, a 
loyal, and a patriotic people. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that 
so much of the Reform Act of 1867 as makes oc 
cupiers liable for Poor Rates instead of owners, 
in respect of premises to which the system of 
compounding had been applied, ought to be re- 
pealed ; that the name of every occupier ought to 
be put on the rate book, and that payment of 
rates by the owner, under the compounding sys- 
tem, ought to be deemed payment by the occupier 
and entitle him to the Franchise,”—(Mr. James 
White,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER, in second- 
ing the Amendment, expressed a hope that 
it would be carried to a division, in order 
that they might be able to ascertain the 
real opinion of the House upon the question 
with which it dealt. In a single evening 
last Session, and without previous discus- 
sion, the House had abrogated a system of 
compounding which had been the growth 
of many years of careful legislation, under 
which property had been made to bear its 
fair burden, and which, without oppression 
to the poorer classes, had provided the pa- 
rochial authorities with a convenient and 
economical mode of collection. The change 
thus suddenly introduced had created a 
spirit of bitter antagonism between land- 
lord and tenant, had entailed additional 
burdens upon the class least able to bear 
them, and had also involved the parochial 
authorities in endless difficulty and in- 
creased expense. The case of Brighton, 
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infinitely more acceptable franchise to the 
working classes than household suffrage, 
accompanied by the present vexatious and ~ 
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which the hon. Member for that borough | 
(Mr. White) had so lucidly described to 
the House, was the case of East London, 
of Leicester, of Norwich, and, indeed, of | irritating restrictions. 

most places affected by the late alteration; Mr. AYRTON said, that anyone who 
of the law. He had only the other day | had listened to the remarks of the hon. 
called upon the rate collector of the bo-| Members for Brighton and Walsall (Mr. 
rough with which he was connected (Wal-| White and Mr, C, Forster) must feel that 
sall), and had learnt from him with dismay | they were fully justified in bringing the 
that in the case of 2,000 of the in- | grievances of their constituents under the 
habitants they must either be excused on | consideration of the House before the 
the ground of poverty, or proceeded against | House was allowed to go into Committee 
by law—many of these sufferers were al- | of Supply. If therefore he did not entirely 





ready little above the level of pauperism 
themselves. The system tended to increase 
pauperism—many of those humble people 
who by great sacrifices had managed to 
pay the first rate being now in the receipt 
of parish relief. Numbers of the poorer 
ratepayers, in their distress, were seen 
carrying their small bundles to the pawn- 
brokers, to obtain in exchange for them 
the means of satisfying the claim of the 
collector. Magistrates had, no doubt, 
shown great consideration in dealing with 
the cases of non-payment brought before 
them; but they could not excuse the parties 
except on the ground of absolute poverty, 


concur in the conclusions which those hon. 
Members had invited the House to, it was 
not because he did not sympathize with 
| the object they had in view; for, indeed, 
his own constituents were undergoing 
sufferings, vexations, and annoyances 
greater, perhaps, than those of the con- 
stituencies of Brighton and Walsall. Be- 
fore the commencement of this Session he, 
(Mr. Ayrton) had been compelled to con- 
| sider what he ought to do iv order to re- 
| dress the grievances of which his constitu- 
ents complained. Now, he wished to remind 
the House that the propositions made last 
Session were not two only, but several. 








and where that did not exist they could | One emanated in the first instance from 
only grant an extension of time. Small| the Government. Then came the proposal 
occupiers, who had heretofore been aceus- | of his hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
tomed to pay rates in the form of a slight; fract (Mr. Childers), and another from his 





addition to their weekly rent, were wholly 
unable to meet the demand now made 
directly on them for the full amount of the 
rates in one sum. Under the old system 
the authorities could calculate with accu- 
racy the amount that would be realized by 
the rates; but that certainty now no longer 
existed, and the result was that in many 
places much higher rates were levied than 
were really wanted. The cost of collection 
had materially increased, and it was stated 
that in Salford, where under the com- 
pounding system 97} per cent of the rates 
used to be collected, it was expected that 
only 85 per cent could be realized in 
future, while in the same place the increased 
cost of collection under the new system 
was £500. [Hitherto the parochial autho- 
rities had confined their action to the issu- 
ing of summonses ; but when they began to 
distrain the goods of these poor ratepayers, 
as must speedily be the case, the agita- 
tion and excitement caused by the grievous 
wrong and cruelty inflicted on them would 
far exceed anything that had yet been 
witnessed, It was his belief that the pro- 
positions which were made in previous Ses- 
sions for a £6 rental would have been an 


hon. Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert). He also made a proposition 
himself, and one or two more were brought 
before the House. All these propositions, 
however, met with an untimely fate. Even 
the Government proposal was in the end 
withdrawn, and after the subject had been 
very much bandied about and canvassed in 
the House, the Government at last mdde a 
proposition, which was finally adopted, and 
to which he only succeeded in adding 
one slight Amendment. All these matters 
were forced upon the consideration of the 
House by the extreme difficulty of super- 
adding to a system of household suffrage a 
household ratepaying suffrage. Eventually 
it was unanimously agreed to abolish a 
system of composition in boroughs, though 
it was certainly true that the House did not 
arrive at the conclusion by the ordinary 
road of unanimity of opinion. That con- 
clusion was owing, in the first instance, to 
the simple proposition of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Lancashire 
being rejected by a considerable majority— 
a proceeding which drove those who held 
the same views as the right hon. Gentle- 
man to fall back upon the total abolition of 
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composition as the only mode of extricating 
the Reform Bill from the difficulties into 
which it was then plunged. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
met the proposal for total abolition by a 
statement to the effect that he not only 
approved such a course, but had always 
been of opinion that it was the right way 
of treating the question, though he had not 
himself proposed it because he was not 
sure it would meet the approval of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to him. When this 
determination was arrived at the difficulties 
attendant upon the sudden abolition of the 
system were not foreseen in all their magni- 
tude. Hence arose various experiments 
and suggestions to meet those difficulties ; 
and he thought everyone must admit that 
the House did deal with the subject in a 
somewhat hasty manner and on imperfect 
information. He felt, however, that it was 
quite impossible for an individual Member 
to undertake the task of proposing a mea- 
sure which would in any way interfere with 
the Act of last Session; and therefore it 
appeared to him that, as the Government 
were not prepared to take up the subject, 
the only course open to an individual Mem- 
ber was to move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the effect of the Act. Ac- 
cordingly, he moved for a Committee in 
the most general terms, in order that 
they might be at liberty to inquire into 
any difficulty that might arise. The Com- 
mittee had met to-day, and had agreed to 
take up, as its first topic of investigation, 
the operation of the Act of last Session. 
Having taken this practical step to obtain 
redress for the constituents of many bo- 
roughs, he thought it would be rather 
premature to come at once to a Resolution 
pledging the House to the exact mode of 
dealing with so difficult a question. The 
only satisfactory mode of presenting the 
subject ultimately for the vote of the House 
would be by introducing a Bill containing 
definite provisions for the amendment of 
the law. People very often spoke of the 
justice of rating the owner instead of the 
occupier under the Compounding Acts ; 
but he wished to point out that in the 
language of those Acts the ‘‘ owner ” was 
not the ‘‘ owner ”’ as popularly understood, 
but a personage extremely difficult to de- 
fine. He believed indeed, that all the 
special Composition Acts and also the 
General Acts on the subject contained 
different definitions of the word ‘ owner.” 
In some cases he was a mere agent for the 
collection of the rates; in another he was 
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not the owner at all, but the real occupier, 
The whole question of composition resolved 
itself into two distinct elements. One was 
the element of simply rating the person 
called the owner, in order to insure the 
collection of the rates; and to this was 
superadded another not necessarily con- 
nected with it—namely, whether the per- 
son called the owner should be allowed to 
pay a different rate, either in amount or 
quality, from that which is paid by the 
person who is called the oceupier. In the 
end, perhaps the conclusion may be arrived 
at, that the people called “ owners ” should 
be rated; but it by no means follows that 
because they are put on the rate book they 
ought to pay a different kind of rate from 
that paid by the ordinary occupiers of 
property. If they stood in the place of the 
occupiers, it might, perhaps, be thought 
that they ought to pay the same quota as 
the occupiers. Then this complication was 
not limited to the poor rate; but in the 
metropolis, Brighton, and other towns, it 
extended to other rates, such a3 those for 
paving, lighting, and cleansing. He believed 
that, by considering the subject in a Com- 
mittee upstairs, they might arrive at a 
conclusion which would maintain the fun- 
damental principles of the Act of last Ses- 
sion, whilst providing for the fair and ho- 
nest collection of the rates. As Chairman 
of the Committee which had been ap- 
pointed, he would not say anything as to 
the course they were likely to take ; but 
he thought tie best plan to be adopted 
would be not to pass the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Brighton, but to examine 
the question fully, and then the duty of 
the Government would be to propose to 
Parliament such measures as would relieve 
the community of the difficulties and em- 
barrassments which arose out of the clause 
in the Reform Act that formed the basis 
of complaint. He wished to say one word 
in defence of the Committee. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton said that 
the moment he had read the names of the 
Committee, he knew the conclusion at 
which they would arrive. [Mr. WHITE: 
I spoke generally.] He presumed that 
when a Gentleman made a particular re- 
mark, he had some particular object, 
however rapidly he might slide into the 
universal, His hon, Friend saw much 
further than he could pretend todo. The 
Committee was composed of what he might 
call all the elements of discord, in order 
that there might be no objection on the 
part of the House to accept the conclusion 
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at which they might arrive. He confessed 
he was unable to say what that conclusion 
would be. He believed the Committee had 
been fairly selected from both sides of the 
House ; and, under these circumstances, 
he would not commit himself to any Reso- 
lution pending the inquiry by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DIXON said, he did not think it 
was necessary to await the result of the 
inquiry by the Select Committee before 
coming to a decision with reference to the 
principle involved in the Resolution. He be- 
lieved that there were hon. Members who 
could give the Government and the House in- 
formation that would enable them to form 
a decided opinion on the matter. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White) 
would go to a division, in order to test the 
feeling of the House on this rating ques- 
tion. If hon. Members connected with 
compounding boroughs were to give to the 
House the information they had received 
upon the subject, detailed information be- 
fore a Committee would be unnecessary. He 
would himself state some facts with respect 
to Birmingham, That town comprised two 
whole parishes and a portion of a third, in 
all of which compounding Acts had ex- 
isted. The parish of Birmingham con- 
tained about two-thirds of the population 
of the whole town. In that parish there 
were last year about 16,000 ratepayers, 
ineluding compounding landlords; but by 
the operation of the Act of last year that 
number had been increased by 38,000, 
making a total of 54,000. The rate was 
made last October, and should have been 
collected by the commencement of this 
year ; but he was informed about ten days 
ago by some of the parish officials that 
4,000 of the ratepayers would apply 
by cireulars furnished to them to be ex- 
cused from the payment of the rate. Be- 
sides those a large number would bave to 
be summoned before the magistrates, who 
would also have to be excused wholly or 
partially the payment of the rate. The 
change had involved such an amount of 
work that six additional assistant overseers 
were required to do the work ; but owing 
to a difference of opinion among the law 
officers of the different authorities who 
were consulted, the parish was unable to 
appoint a sufficient staff of officers, and 
consequently the collection of the rate was 
delayed. A further difficulty would result 
from this. When a succeeding rate was 
granted it was usual to close the books of the 
preceding rate, and the uncollected amounts 
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were treated as arrears; but the trouble 
that would be involved under the new law, 
would be such as the officers were unable 
to caleulate. And seeing that the parish 
officers had not been able from want of 
sufficient collectors to collect the rate it 
was doubtful whether legally the seeond rate 
could be collected. The additional expense 
to the town of Birmingham for the pre- 
sent year was estimated at £3,000, which 
sum capitalized represents a fine of £80,000 
—a rather large payment to inflict on one 
borough as the additional cost of collecting 
the rate, merely because the Imperial Par- 
liament had chosen to make this question 
of rating a political question. Soon after 
the difficulties of collecting the rate became 
apparent the overseers called a meeting of 
landlords, and suggested that they should 
pay the usual compounding amount, and 
that the balance should be collected from 
the tenants, but the former declined to ac- 
cede to that proposition, though they made 
another—namely, that they would allow it 
to those tenants who punctually paid their 
rents, but not to those who were in ar- 
rears ; an arrangement by which the land- 
lords would be the gainers, There were 
in Birmingham 400 policemen and a large 
number of letter carriers, and these being 
civil servants were not allowed to vote, 
yet the rate was claimed from them the 
same as from the voters. The compound- 
ing in the borough amounted on an average 
to 50 per cent of the rate, and therefore 
that additional amount of burden had been 
thrown on a very industrious class of the 
public service. Besides these, several 
thousand widows and female occupiers in 
Birmingham would have to bear these addi- 
tional burdens without any corresponding 
beneficial result. Many of them let lodg- 
ings, and so occupied larger houses and paid 
heavier rates than would otherwise have 
been necessary, and as they presented a re- 
spectable appearance, the parish authorities 
did not consider themselves justified in ex- 
cusing them the rate. In Birmingham, 
notwithstanding all deductions and all the 
distress, these rates would be remarkably 
well paid, and 30,000 or 40,000 voters 
would probably be added to the constitu- 
ency there. But what would be the position 
of those voters? He believed that the 
rate imposed on them would amount to 
about 15s. each, which would be equivalent 
to additional taxation on these men of about 





£25,000 per annum ; and taking the ave- 
rage duration of a Parliament at four years, 
‘the cost to the borough of Birmingham of 
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a single exercise of the elective franchise 
would be £100,000. The Compound House- 
holder Act and Small Tenements Act had 
worked beneficially, and being permissive 
Acts their operations were being greatly 
extended previous to the passing of the 
Reform Act of last Session. He contended 
that the small oceupiers in the large bo- 
roughs would be unfairly and unjustly 
treated, and taxed much more in propor- 
tion than the richer voters, unless the rat- 
ing provisions in the Act of last year were 
repealed. The right hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen), speaking 
the other night respecting the inequality of 
local taxation, stated that the smaller 
occupiers, when they paid the same rate 
as the larger occupiers, did in reality pay, 
in proportion to their incomes, double the 
amount of the larger occupiers. If that 
be true, the compounding system—the 
effect of which was to reduce the pro- 
portion of the rate paid by the smaller 
occupiers — would restore the working- 
man toa level with the rich man in that 
respect, and would remove a great injustice. 
There were no doubt difficulties in the case; 
but that was no reason why justice should 
not be done to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and especially the poorer classes. 
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feeling against those who voted against 
the Resolution would be strong, deep, and 
lasting, and would by no means be of 
advantage to them at the next election. 
He appealed to the justice, and, if neces- 
sary, to the fears of the House, not to 
separate without giving the poorer rate- 
payers some assurance that this very seri- 
ous grievance under which they were labour- 
ing should be redressed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the hon. 
Member for Brighton’s allusion to some 
remarks of his made in a former Session 
were founded on a total misconception of 
what he said. He trusted that the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White), and 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon), who dwelt on the inequality of 
assessment, would take an active part in 
trying to repeal the exemptions from rate 
enjoyed by stock in trade, so that the bur- 
den should not be left, as at present, on 
real property solely. If that were done, 
if the House returned to the just and 
equitable principle of the Act of Elizabeth, 
the means and substance both of Birming- 
ham and of Brighton would be made to 
bear their share of taxation. The hon. 
Member had informed the House. that 
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4,000 of the poorer inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham were to be excused payment of 
their rates. [Mr. Dixon: It was expected 
they would be.] That was quite the same 
thing so far as his argument was concerned, 
The hon. Member said, the whole number 
rated was 54,000; so that was pretty 
nearly 12 per cent of the ratepayers. The 
system of compounding, then, made 12 
per cent of the very poorest people pay 
rates, when otherwise they would not pay 
anything at all. Well, if they did not 
pay the rates, the burden must fall upon 
people immediately above them, whether 
under the system cf compounding or not, 
He (Mr. Henley) never hinted that people 
should pay double, as the hon. Member 
seemed to think ; but he said those who 
were living on parochial relief were ex- 
cused, and payment was thrown upon the 
owners of that species of property. Did 
they think that would encourage the build- 
ing of houses for that class of persons ? 
He did not think it would ; for if the bur- 
den were put upon them, it would infallibly 
discourage them. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) said, naturally 
enough, that if all those people were struck 
off, there would be, with the additional ex- 
pense of collection, a heavier rate from the 
richer people. That was precisely what 
he thought would be right—namely, that 
the rich ought to pay, and not the poor. 
But they could not cut off those persons 
who came for the franchise because it bore 
hard on them, for they bore the hardship 
in common with everybody in the district. 
The hon. Member for Brighton spoke of a 
blunder having been committed, and ad- 
vised them to forget and forgive ; but how 
was it that the difficulty came about ? The 
House would recollect that this was no 
proposal of the Government. They pro- 
posed something quite different ; but every- 
body on the opposite side of the [louse 
with open mouth said, “ Oh, you are not 
sincere ; you don’t mean the people to 
have household suffrage.” Well, then, 
the Government naturally enough said, 
“You have no right to suspect our sin- 
cerity. Do away with compounding if 
you like, and let everybody have a vote.” 
Well, that was done ; and now those who 
taunted the Government with insincerity 
could not be loud enough in denouncing 
that which was absolutely necessary in 
consequence of the course they themselves 
took in charging the Government with in- 
sincerity. He recollected the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) 
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in particular saying that he was quite sure 
that nobody would claim the vote under 
the old system of compounding. Before 
the passing of the Reform Bill those whq 
wanted a vote claimed to be rated. If 
they liked to vote they paid the rate, and 
if they did not they left it to the landlord 
to pay. What they ought to do now was 
to see what remedy could be applied. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) took a very sensible 
course when he pointed out to the House 
the difficulties that surrounded this ques- 
tion, and he proposed to examine the whole 
matter in Committee, in order if possible 
to remedy the inconvenience, while they 
maintained the principle of last year. But 
the propdal of the hon. Member for 
Brighton would, if adopted, place it in the 
power of a landlord to disfranchise the 
whole of his tenants by omitting to pay 
the rate. Very queer things were attri- 
buted to landlords, and surely it could not 
be the intention of the hon. Member to 
place in the hands of a landlord, who per- 
haps had a thousand voters on his pro- 
perty, the power of disfranchising them or 
retaining them on the register by simply 
paying or withholding the payment of the 
rates. He had never himself been able to 
say that a man who had paid £6 or £7 
was more fitted to vote than a man who 
paid £5 a year; and therefore he agreed 
in the principle so distinctly laid down in 
the Bill of last year, that a man who paid 
rates should vote, and the man who did 
not pay should not vote. If the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
could find out any method by which any 
inconvenience could be remedied, while the 
principle of the Bill was maintained, he 
would find no Member of the House more 
ready to give him assistance in remedying 
such inconvenience. He had pointed out 
one blot in the propositions of the hon. 
Member for Brighton, and there might be 
twenty others. So far as the very poor 
people were concerned, the fact was that 
the rates could not be collected from them 
at all; and if they could, the expense 
of collecting would be such as to render 
it not worth while to make the attempt. 
He also pointed out that the incidence of 
the rate did not fall upon the owners of any 
property except that which came within 
the Compounding Act, consequently only 
upon the owners of the poorest description 
of property. He hoped the hon, Member 
would not press his Motion to a division, 
for if he did he must vote against it, 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to say 
a few words in reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had spoken last. He had said if 
they repealed the clause in the Reform Act 
which abolished composition they would 
give the landlords power, by the non-pay- 
ment of rates, to disfranchise occupiers by 
the thousand ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have forgotten that under the 
law as it stood, if an agreement were made 
between the tenant and the landlord, the 
latter could, under the existing law, do 
just as the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would be able to do—although he doubted 
that—if this clause were repealed. Now, 
a long discussion had taken place last 
Session on the subject of notice, and 
it was shown that it would be incumbent 
on the overseer to give ample notice to 
the occupier as to any pending claims for 
rates. That being so, the occupiers 
could keep themselves on the register 
by paying the rates. He had himself 
put the question to the Attorney General 
whether occupiers would in this respect be 
in a worse position than they were before, 
and he informed the House they would not 
be placed in a worse position ; they might 
claim to be rated as before. So that they 
need be under no apprehension that if this 
clause were repealed voters would be at 
the mercy of their landlords. Then, as re- 
garded the system of composition as a 
means for securing the payments of rates 
by the poorest portion of the occupiers, it 
appeared to him that if they desired that 
the poorest occupiers should be relieved it 
ought to be done by Act of Parliament, 
and not be left to the discretion of magis- 
trates or overseers. The present system 
ought not to be encouraged. He had a 
strong inclination to think that it would be 
wise to pass some measure by which the 
poorest might be relieved from the payment 
of rates; but they ought not to leave the 
matter to the discretion of parish officers. 
If that was so, the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the impolicy of com- 
position fell to the ground. There was 
another kind of composition to which he 
desired to direct the attention of the House, 
under which the owner paid the rates 
where no composition existed, This sys- 
tem had also been abolished by the late 
Act, and he trusted that it would form one 
of the subjects of inquiry before the Com- 
mittee presided over by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton). Formerly under this system an owner 
of a block of buildings would pay the rates 
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for all his tenants ; but under the existing 
law he was unable to do so except as agent 
for his tenants, every one of whom must 
be separately rated, by which the difficulty 
of collecting the rate was considerably in- 
creased. He did not wish to go into the 
whole subject of composition at the present 
time ; but should prefer to wait before 
doing so until the Report of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets’ 
Committee had been presented to the 
House. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought that 
it would be better for the subject to be in- 
quired into in Committee than that the 
present Resolution should be agreed to. 
A question so deeply affecting the interests 
of one-third of the male occupiers of the 
country should not be left to the diseretion 
of the vestries, who might use their power 
for political purposes. In 1850, before 
persons could vote it was requisite that 
they should be personally rated, and have 
paid their rates ; but when the system of 
composition was introduced it was found 
that many persons who had previously paid 
rates and possessed votes were disfran- 
chised by it. The following year, there- 
fore, an Act was passed which enacted 
that payment by the landlord should be the 
same as payment by the tenant, and en- 
abling the tenant, if he thought fit, to pay 
the rates himself. It was found, however, 
that the landlord might disenfranchise the 
tenant by neglecting to pay the rates. He 
trusted that the Report which the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets’ 
Committee would present would be satis- 
factory, and that the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) would not now press 
his Resolution, but would censent to refer 
the subject of it to that Committee. 

Lorp HENLEY said, he also hoped the 
hon. Member for Brighton would not press 
his Resolution to a division, seeing that 
such a course would put many hon. Mem- 
bers into a position of considerably diffi- 
eulty. In the first place, they had not yet 
had sufficient experience of the working of 
the new system, and therefore it would be 
premature for them to retrace the step 
taken last year by simply replacing the 
compound-householder in the position he 
occupied before the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1867. In towns where the rates 
were collected every half-year they had 
had no experience at all of the working of 
the new system, and in those places where 
they were collected every quarter they had 
only had that one quarter’s experience. 
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The small experience, however, that had 
been obtained from that one quarter showed 
that, although the difficulty of collecting 
the rates appeared very great at first, yet 
that now things were quieting down the 
new system was actually working better 
than the old one. He was willing to admit 
that Northampton was not a very large 
town; still it numbered 40,000 inhabitants, 
and might be taken as a fair specimen of 
the working of the new system in a Parlia- 
mentary borough, in which compounding 
had existed to some extent before it was 
abolished by the Reform Act, and in which 
a considerable number of the inhabitants 
were small householders. The result of 
one quarter’s experience of the working of 
the new system in Northamptor?was stated 
by the rate collectors to be that there was 
no difficulty in collecting the rates in full 
in two out of the four parishes into which 
the town was divided, and that in the other 
two parishes the arrears at the close of the 
rate were less than when compounding 
existed. That was a very remarkable 
fact—especially as the rate was made in 
October and ran into the following January, 
a period when it was difficult for the 
poorer classes to pay their rates. His cor- 
respondent, in order to test the question, 
had taken as examples 808 houses in the 
worst streets of the four parishes, upon 
which a full assessment of 1s. in the pound 
would produce £176 6s. 6d., while under 
the compound system (with its deduction 
of 50 per cent.) the value of the rate was 
£88 3s. 3d.; and last quarter the amount 
virtually reeeived —compounding having 
been abolished—was £127 4s. 9d. That 
was a very remarkable fact, Then there 
was still owing, £23 16s. ; excused, £18 
13s. 3d.; and empty houses, £6 12s. 6d. : 
in all, £49 1s. 9d. As regarded the 
houses themselves, 586 had paid, 101 were 
in arrear, 88 were excused, and 33 were 
empty. Thus it appeared that under the 
new system the advantage to the parish 
was represented by the difference between 
£88 3s. 3d. and £127 4s. 9d., which was 
equal to £39 1s. 6d., or more than 40 per 
cent of the whole amount realized under 
the old system. He admitted that some 
drawback must be allowed for the cost of 
summonses to non-payers and for extra 
salaries to collectors; but against those ex- 
penses might be put the £23 16s. of ar- 
rears, some of which would, no doubt, be 
collected. What was wanted was some 
further experience, and he, for one, was 
not ready to affirm so strong a Resolution 
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as that of the hon. Member for Brighton. 
If, as time went on, it was found that in 
the large populous towns the evil continued, 
he should be one of the first to come for- 
ward and vote for such a Motion. But the 
Act of last Session ought, he thought, to 
have a further trial. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he hoped some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
would rise and tell the House what course 
they intended to take upon this question— 
whether they would adhere to the declara- 
tion which the Prime Minister made to him 
(Mr. Sandford) the other day, that he 
would resist any alteration, or whether the 
experience they had since obtained had in- 
duced the right hon. Gentleman to modify 
his opinion? The right hon. Gentleman 
was a great stickler for verbal accuracy ; 
but he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite accurate in the account he 
gave of the proceedings with regard to this 
matter last year, when he stated that the 
abolition of the compounding system was 
unanimously agreed to. To that statement 
he must give his humble contradiction, be- 
eause he himself and a number of other 
Gentlemen refused their assent. He sup- 
posed the right hon. Gentleman would 
hardly say that he was to be held as agreeing 
to every Motion upon which he did not di- 
vide the House. But he must remind the 
House that they on that (the Ministerial) 
side were summoned to oppose the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Newark (Mr. 
Hodgkinson) ; that they went to dinner at 
seven o'clock, and when they came back 
at nine they found that the whole case was 
given up. In all his experience, which 
was now not short, he had never seen the 
House so surprised —he might say so 
stunned—as it was on that occasion. It 
was hardly fair, therefore, for the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the Motion was 
unanimously agreed to, when it was well 
known in the Lobbies that if a division had 
been taken the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newark would have been re- 
jected. The noble Lord who had just 
spoken said that the Act worked well in 
Northampton. The accounts he received 
from his constituents at Maldon were very 
different. The money could not be col- 
lected at all, and the expenses were every 
day going on. This was a state of things 
which demanded the immediate action of 
the Government. The hon. and learned 
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till we have made our Report ;’’ but he 
(Mr. Sandford) objected to the whole legis- 
lation being handed over, as the Govern- 
ment seemed inclined to do, to the action 
of Committees. The Committee of the hon. 
and learned Member would not be likely to 
report until the end of the Session, and if 
the dissolution of Parliament took place in 
February the General Election would be 
under the existing state of things. There 
had been two remedies proposed—one re- 
commended by the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers) and supported by Lord 
Cairns in the other House. The other was 
made in the course of last Session by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), though the House 
did not think proper to listen to it, Thus 
after the 5th of July, when there could 
no longer be a question of ihe vote, the 
landlords should be made to pay the com- 
pound rate upon all those houses on 
which the rates remained unpaid. But he 
only asked for immediate action, and if 
it was to be a question whether the pre- 
sent state of things was to be continued, 
or the Motion now before the House to be 
adopted, he should certainly vote with the 
hon. Member for Brighton. 

Mr. EVANS said, he had asked a 
question the other evening of the Attorney 
General on this subject, and from the 
answer he received he supposed the hon. 
and learned Member fancied that he (Mr. 
Evans) had some sinister object in view ; 
but he could assure him such was not the 
ease. He had reason to believe that there 
were parishes in the metropolis where the 
system of compound-householding was re- 
established, and he wanted to know from 
the Attorney General what would be the 
effect upon the political rights of the voters. 
The system, which he believed existed in 
Poplar and Bromley-le-Bow, was this—the 
landlord paid the rates as agent for the 
tenant, of course getting a receipt for the 
full rate; but then he was paid a per- 
centage for his trouble, which went under 
the name of Commission. Now, the House 
had a right to know whether this was legal 
or not ; whether it was in accordance with 
the Reform Act, and, whether the tenants 
who came under that system would be de- 
prived of their votes? With regard to the 
general question, he thought the whole 
mischief had been caused by placing the 
elector’s vote on the ground of rating in- 
In the present state of 
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Henley) that it was undesirable to pass | terference should take place with the former 


this Resolution before the Committee had 
reported. 

Mr. WARNER said, that the hon. 
Members who had addressed the House 
had not exaggerated the evils of the pre- 
sent arrangement—evils so intolerable that 
a remedy must be found without delay. 
His constituents were among the greatest 
sufferers, and the burden was more than 
they could bear. The country could not 
afford to wait for the Report of the Com- 
mittee. Sufficient light had already been 
thrown upon the matter to call for action. 
He was, however, unable to vote for the 
Resolution, because although the hon. 
Member for Brighton had fully made out 
the grievance, he was, he thought, mis- 
taken in the remedy. He was unwilling 
to place in jeopardy the benefits which he 
anticipated from the Act of last year, and 
he advocated a larger and more liberal 
system of excusal, which it would hardly 
be possible to abuse for political purposes. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
did not intend to enter upon any length- 
ened discussion on the principles of the 
Reform Act which became law last year. 
But as the hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. 
Sandford) had asked the Government to 
state what their views were—which he 
thought were well ascertained already—he 
had only risen to give the information that 
as this Motion would not only repeal the 
compounding clauses of the Reform Act, 
but the whole principle of the Bill, it would, 
of course, be resisted by the Government. 
With respect to what took place last year, 
it was clear that the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Newark (Mr. Hodgkinson) was 
accepted—he would not say by every one— 
but, at any rate, there was no division upon 
it; and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader on the other side of the House, 
said that if this proposition were adopted 
by the Government all serious opposition 
to the Bill on the part of himself and his 
Friends would at once cease. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill for which the Government 
had always contended was the payment of 
rates for which the tenant was personally 
liable, not that he should pay them with his 
own hand, but that he should be personally 
liable for them, and make them good if 
they were not paid. Now what was asked 
by the hon. Member for Brighton? He 
complained that there was great incon- 
venience in many of the large towns from 
the system adopted. That might be the 
case. It was impossible that such an in- 
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habits of the people without causing some 
inconvenience. But it could be done in 
very populous places, for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) said 
that in Stockport, and it was the same 
also in Sheffield, they had always gone 
upon the principle of excusing those who 
were unable to pay the rates, but of 
collecting the rates from each occupier 
and making them personally liable. [Mr. 
J. B. Smita: Hear, hear!] He was 
astonished to hear the hon. Member for 
Maldon, who had hitherto been in favour of 
checks with regard to the suffrage, say that 
he was prepared to accept the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Brighton, unless the 
Government undertook some remedy. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for Brighton 
was household suffrage pure and simple, 
without any rating at all. [Mr. SanprorD: 
I said I would vote for it in preference to 
the existing state of things. ] The Govern- 
ment had never accepted that principle, 
And all this was because some little ineon- 
venience had been experienced at the first 
working of the system, withort waiting to 
see whether or not further experience would 
remove it. The noble Lord the Member 
for Northampton was more reasonable; he 
acknowledged that in his town the working 
of the plan had been easier than was anti- 
cipated. But the House had lately ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider the whole 
question. Now, could anything be more 
unreasonable than to say that a system 
which they had sanctioned only a year 
before should be repealed, altering the 
whole character of the Act; but without 
any further experience of the Act than had 
been gathered in one or two large towns, 
and while a Committee was still in delibe- 
ration on its working? He thought the 
House would not stultify itself by the 
adoption of such a Motion as this, which, 
though very vague in some respects, would 
nullify the principle contained in the Bill of 
last year without any proved necessity. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that whatever 
need might arise at some period of the 
Session for a eonflict between the various 
opinions upon this question, there was, in 
his opinion, no such necessity at present. 
[le could not entirely agree to the retro- 
spective part of the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but at present he would 
trouble the House with no remarks either 
upon that or with reference to the manner 
in which his share and that of others in the 
events of last year had been misunderstood 
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and misrepresented by a very impartial 
and distinguished, though not a very well 
informed person in ** another place.”’ Judg- 
ing from the position of affairs in many 

arts of the country, the present Session 
could not be allowed to pass without some 
legislation on the matter. The old com- 
pounding system, he freely admitted, had 
many faults, and in some cases was made 
the vehicle of jobbery and corruption. 
Northampton, it was possible, had been 
one of those boroughs in which the system 
was so ill-econstructed and so defectively ap- 
plied that the change which had taken place 
had been an improvement, Be that as it 
might, he was convinced that the time must 
come when Parliament must take mea- 
sures to restore the benefits, while avoiding 
the inconveniences of the compounding 
system. Ile accepted the proposal of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hodgkinson) last year, 
not as a good one in itself, but as a much 
smaller evil than that which otherwise im- 
pended ; but it should be remembered that 
he recommended the House to turn its at- 
tention to the best means of retaining the 
advantages of the old system, and the 
matter could now be dealt with, apart 
from all political considerations, as a social 
and economical question. He was glad 
the subject had been brought forward, for 
he was anxious that the facts of the case 
should be represented by representatives of 
the different boroughs of the country, so 
that the House might arrive at an im- 
partial decision upon it. The present dis- 
cussion had shown that the matter was by 
no means a simple one; and while think- 
ing it natural that the hon. Member for 
Brighton should have made a proposition 
aiming directly at the removal of the 
grievance, he thought the object in view 
would not be promoted by its being 
pressed at this moment. The House hav- 
ing only last year abolished compounding, 
the Government were entitled to know 
what was the general feeling on the sub- 
ject, without being pressed for an im- 
mediate decision as to what course they 
would pursue. He trusted, however, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton, 
who had not introduced the subject in 
any spirit of controversy, would not bring 
the question to an issue prematurely. 
Tt must have been apparent that the 
House was anxious to have the matter 
dealt with at as early a period as possible. 
In fact, it would not bear delay. Not a 
week ought to be wasted in the considera- 
tion of the subject; but it was not wasting 
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a week to sanction a delay which would 
place the House in a position to decide as 
to the best remedy which could be applied. 
There was every reason to believe that the 
Committee which had been appointed would 
shortly bring that portion of its labours 
which referred to this subject to a conelu- 
sion, and the hon. Member for Brighton 
would, therefore, in his opinion, be serving 
his own cause by adjourning the considera- 
tion of the question for the present. He 
trusted that when the matter came fully 
before them they would deal with it solely 
with the view to securing to the people of 
this country as much convenience as pos- 
sible, and to relieve them as far as they 
could from what was a great trouble; and in 
so doing they would cast aside all feelings of 
self-love or complacency connected with any- 
thing that might have occurred last year. 

Mr. WHITE said, that after what 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Lancashire, it would be 
the worst possible taste for him not to de- 
fer to the right hon. Gentleman’s judgment. 
He therefore begged leave to withdraw 
his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—FORTIFICATIONS.— QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO, in rising to move for 
certain Returns of which he had given 
notice, said, that he had adopted the 
course which he was now pursuing because, 
from experience, he had found that to 
bring forward in Committee of Supply a 
question affecting our expenditure would 
result in its becoming so involved and 
mixed up with other details, as to preclude 
it from receiving the just consideration to 
which it might be entitled. The question 
to which he desired to call the attention of 
the House was one which involved three 
questions of considerable importance—the 
rightful or wrongful expenditure of a very 
large amount of public money, the efficiency 
of the fortifications which had been made to 
protect the keys of our maritime ports and 
of our supremacy, and, finally, the system 
and responsibility under which large sums 
of public money were expended and certain 
results obtained. Under the old system, 
if he was rightly informed, forts were con- 
structed at haphazard—one placed here 
and another there—without any relation to 
any definite system or view to any ultimate 
plan. But‘the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) at 
length moved the appointment of a Com- 
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mittee on the subject, and that Committee 
recommended the expenditure of about 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000 in fortifica- 
tions. Something like £7,000,000 out of 
that sum had been expended. The ques- 
tion they had then to consider was, whe- 
ther that large sum had been properly 
expended, and whether the balance of 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 was likely 
also to be properly expended? The works 
already constructed consisted chiefly of 
earthworks, fortifications of granite, ma- 
sonry, and so on; but latterly money had 
been expended upon shields for embrasures 
and batteries, the object, of course, being 
to counteract the improved power of artil- 
lery. Publie attention had recently been 
directed to the subject, and it was doubted 
whether the country had been getting their 
money’s worth for the expenditure which 
had been made, and whether the works con- 
structed were as efficient as they ought to 
be. He held in his hand an article from St. 
Paul's Magazine, and in that article, which 
was evidently written by some one well ac- 
quainted with the subject, the writer said— 


“Nor can it be denied that nothing is more to 
be deprecated than that either Sonthwick, Widley, 
or Nelson (the three central forts on Portsdown 
Hill), or Brockhurst, Rowner, or Grange (the 
three principal works of the second line) should 
ever be tested by the rough and unmasking expe. 
rience of war. No one can gaze into the deep 
chalk ditches which surround the Portsdown Hill 
forts without seeing that the scarp walls are al- 
ready gliding in great slices into the ditch, and 
without imagining what would be the fate of the 
whole structure if a rapid and angry fire were sus- 
tained from 600-pounder guns standing upon the 
elevated terreplein of Forts Widley or Nelson. As 
to the miserably weak caponniérs which flank these 
deep-cut chalk ditches, it will be sufficient to say 
that they belong to a system already as obsolete 
as the 68-pounder smooth-bore guns which these 
forts were originally intended to carry. But 
coming next to Forts Brockhurst, Rowner, and 
Grange, it should never be forgotten that Sir 
Roderick Murchison warned our military engi- 
neers, many years ago, that it would be impossible 
to build forts in the spongy soil which has here 
been selected for their foundation. Neglecting 
any precautionary measures, disregarding the con- 
dition of the site on which their forts were to be 
raised, our military engineers set to work to pile 
earth and brickwork upon the top of a quaking 
morass, and with what result it is not difficult to 
imagine. These forts—for which, by-the-by, Colo- 
nel Jervois is not responsible—carry guns which, 
although too small in calibre to be of serious an- 
noyance to an enemy, would be quite big enough, 
if fired, to lay Forts Brockhurst and Rowner 
prostrate upon the ground,” 


He then goes on to speak of, the Hilsea 
lines, of which he says— 


“ These lines, nearly 3,000 yards in length, and 
mounting embrasures for ninety guns, are, in sub- 
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stance, long curtains of earth, with casemated 
batteries on the flank of each curtain. It has now 
been discovered that the embrasures have been 
placed so close together that the guns cannot be 
worked, and every alternate embrasure will have 
to be built up. Not that even thus would these 
embrasures, although reduced from ninety to forty. 
five, be rendered available for use in their present 
condition. The falling earth, intended to cushion 
the brick face of the casemates, has choked up the 
mouths of the embrasures, and, viewed in conjune- 
tion with the great fissures which have already 
rent the casemates, leaves upon the mind of the 
spectator an appalling impression of waste, folly, 
and decay.” 


To that statement, if uncorroborated, much 
weight might not, perhaps, have been at- 
tached. But a Question upon the subject 
was asked by some hon. Member, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite gave the 
usual official Answer—an answer which 
was of course put into his hands by those 
who were responsible for the manner in 
which the money was expended—that 
there might be some defects, but that the 
thing would be all right. But The Times’ 
correspondent, who had written a descrip- 
tion very much like that which appeared 
in a magazine, stated that he adhered to 
all that he had written, and that every 
word of it was literally and--practically 
true. What, however, he more particularly 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to, were the iron shields and iron forts 
which had been constructed, and which 
were in course of construction, and in re- 
ference to these he had something more 
reliable to bring forward than statements 
which had been made in magazines and 
newspapers. Thirty-five iron shields, 
mostly designed for Gibraltar and Bermuda 
—the latter a place which, if we ever had 
unhappily a difference with the United 
States, would be a naval station of the 
greatest importance—had been constructed 
during the last year, and to these shields 
the attention of the publie had been 
directed. It was stated that they were 
not well constructed, that they had been 
constructed without sufficient experiment, 
that they had never been tried, and it was 
impossible to say whether they would stand 
fire or not. Subsequently, however, the 
attention of Parliament was called to the 
subject, and experiments were made under 
the supervision of the officers who were 
responsible for the construction of the 
shields. These, which were called induc- 
tive experiments, were tolerably satisfac- 
tory ; but the Minister for War thought 
that further experiments were necessary, 
and one of the shiclds was handed over to 
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the Ordnance Select Committee for trial. 
Perhaps two shots, or at the outside three, 
were fired at it from a gun of moderate 
size, and the result was that nineteen out 
of the twenty bolts on the face of the 
shield gave way, showing that, if the shield 
had been fired at by an enemy, its bolts 
would have become so many additional 
missiles cast at the men for whose pro- 
tection it had been set up. The Seevre- 
tary for War had shown great judgment 
and courage, for, had he listened to the 
advice of those who were responsible for 
the shields, no such experiment would 
have taken place. Guided by the result 
of the Ordnance Committee experiment, 
his right hon. Friend desired that the 
shield should be tested more thoroughly, 
and he appointed a Special Committee for 
the purpose, headed by the hon. Member 
for Stamford (Sir John Hay), who was 
also a Lord of the Admiralty, than whom 
he could not have chosen a better man. 
The hon. Member for Stamford, it would 
be remembered, was at the head of the 
Iron Plate Committee which sat in 1863, 
and having conducted a series of careful 
experiments, laid down a general principle 
applicable to everything in the shape of 
armour constructed either wholly or in part 
of iron. Referring to the shield designed 
by Colonel Inglis, that Committee re- 
ported as follows :— 

“Tt appears that even the 15-inch (Inglis) 
shield, if constructed with three layers of 5 inches 
thick each, could not long resist such a gun as the 
300-pounder, with large charges of powder, the 
initial velocity of the shot and the work done 
being so great that nothing less than 7}-inch iron 
would resist it. Probably, therefore, plates or 
planks 8 inches thick are the least that should be 
used for a coast battery.” 

It happened that a coast battery was the 
very thing he was referring to. That 
Report was issued in 1863; in 1867 the 
subject was brought before the House, and 
objection was taken to the method of con- 
struction of those shields ; and he wished 
to ask his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for War, whether the officers responsible 
for the construction of the Gibraltar and 
Malta shields had read the Report of the 
Iron Plate Committee? If they had read 
it, why had they not acted on it? The 
simple fact appeared to be this. An able 
Committee, after a series of careful experi- 
ments decided that 8-inch plates were 
necessary for a coast battery ; but, in the 
face of this, certain officials set to work 
constructing the Gibraltar shield of plates 
53-inch, 5-inch, and 14-inch thick re- 
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spectively, without having made any ex- 
periments of their own. Surely, that was 
the most extraordinary proceeding ever 
presented for the consideration of a Secre- 
tary for War. But this Gibraltar shield 
had been submitted to further trial by the 
specially appointed Committee, and the 
House now waited its Report. The Ord- 
nance Committee’s experiment had been 
conducted in secret, and the battered shield 
covered by tarpaulin; but as everything 
became public now-a-days, a full account of 
the experiment appeared in the papers 
next morning. Some scientific men who 
had examined the shield had concluded 
that, even if it were strengthened by the 
use of a different kind of bolt, as it was 
on the last experiment, it was a complete 
failure ; it had been battered completely 
out of time, and the Committee, properly 
speaking, had nothing to do but certify to 
its failure. The publie would, therefore, 
regret to learn that the Committee had 
recommended further experiments with the 
shield at the country’s expense. How- 
ever, the blue book recounting the results 
of the trials already made would, no doubt, 
soon be in the hands of Members, when 
they and the public could form an indepen- 
dent judgment on the points he had raised. 
His Question specially referred to a fort 
to be erected at Devonport, and a similar 
fort to be erected at Bermuda. Last Ses- 
sion chance had shown him a drawing of 
these intended forts, and a person pointed 
out to him at the time what appeared to 
him to be defeets in construction. The 
criticism the gentleman offered accorded 
with a common sense view of the case, and 
he accordingly brought the matter before 
Parliament. He asked his right hon. 
Friend the Seeretary for War, whether, 
before these works were further prosecuted, 
a section of one of them might not be 
made and tested. After a little discussion, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay) assented to the proposition. 
He (Lord Eleho) then proposed— 

“That a complete section be made, full size, 
of Devonport Breakwater, giving one embrasure, 
granite base, concrete roof, with two supporting 
pillars, girders, brickwork, granite, &c., as per 
drawing, signed by Colonel Jervois, January 19, 
1867, and issued to contractors—that this section 
should be submitted to the following tests :— 
Six shots of Palliser’s projectiles from the 9-inch 
rifled gun ; six shots of Palliser’s projectiles from 
the 600-pounder rifled gun; both guns to be 
placed at 600 yards.” —[3 Hansard, elxxxix, 1300.] 
It was understood at the time that the 
Government accepted that proposition in 
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substance ; but whatever might have been 
the intentions of the Government, the ne- 
cessary sections had not been constructed, 
nor were they in course of construction in 
accordance with the understanding he had 
quoted. He did not in the least blame 
the Secretary for War, because on a pro- 
fessional question such as this he was 
manifestly obliged to be more or less in the 
hands of departmental officers interested in 
the construction of the works. Knowing 
that his right hon. Friend had insisted as 
far as possible that the section should be 
constructed precisely in accordance with 
the understanding come to with him, that 
it should, in fact, be a section of the actual 
fort to be erected at Devonport, he wished 
to show the House how materially the 
target differed from the armour of the 
fort. If the House would bear with him 
he would read a description of the plan of 
Plymouth fort, as sent out by the War 
Office for tenders to various contractors, 
and side by side with it he would also read 
a description of the target, supposed to 
represent the Plymouth fort, now being 
erected at Shoeburyness. The House and 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War would then admit he was more than 
justified in the course he had taken. The 
statement he read was as follows :— 

“In the original plan the distance from centre 
to centre of piers is 21 feet 9 inches ; in the tar- 
get it is between 1 and 2 feet less to give greater 
strength. In the plan the piers are proposed to 
be filled with brick laid in cement, and to receive 
no support whatever from the floor—that is to 
say, to resist forward strains from impact of shot ; 
in the target the left-hand pier of this is laid upon 
granite, and bars of iron, 12 inches by 5 inches, 
are put in vertically to support it. In the plan 
the straight or transverse girders are, as it were, 
loose on the top of the piers and box-girders 
(without being connected to each other), and are 
held in their places by a few rivets only; in the 
target they are riveted to the piers and to the 
box-girders with extra plates, and brackets are 
fastened on the top of each girder for connecting 
the 3-inch bolts (which go through the front 
armour-plates), instead of screwing them up in 
the concrete only, as shown in the plan of the 
Plymouth Fort, and not only have they a greater 
number of rivets at each end and plates to secure 
them, but arch-plates, extending from one girder 
to the other, riveted fast. In the plan the back 
box-girders which carry the straight girders are 
1 foot 6 inches deep ; in the target they are 1 foot 
11 inches deep, and are bedded into the masonry 
of the old casemate with which they are connected 
at rear. In the plan the bolts are 3 inches in 
diameter, reduced in the body, on Palliser’s prin- 
ciple, to about 23 inches diameter, and the holes 
for these are proposed to be only a trifle over 
3 inches for the bolt to pass through; in the 
target the bolts are of the same size, but the 
holes are 4 inches in diameter, for the purpose of 
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receiving wooden pads }-inch thick, and are 
double countersunk on both sides. In the plan 
the intermediate port-plates are cut short, and 
16}-inch bars, about 3 feet long, are used to make 
up the deficiency on the top; the target has a 
port-plate of the full height, thereby strengthen- 
ing the structure very considerably, In the plan, 
in the 21 feet 9 inches centre to centre of piers 
there are two joints, or “ butts;” in the target 
the three plates are in one length each, and the 
target is therefore much stronger. In the plan 
there is no base-plate, the 12-inch by 5-inch 
vertical beams are merely sunk into the granite 
foundation about 6 inches ; the target has a base- 
plate about 2} feet wide and 2} inches thick, the 
whole extent of the target, and slots are formed 
in it, through which the 12-inch by 5-inch 
bars pass and fasten into the granite about 10 
inches deep. In the plan no port-stiffeners are 
shown, and the inner and middle bars are, as it 
were, cut through by a series of bolt-holes ; these 
have been put to the target by bolting another 
12-inch by 5-inch bar to those already shown 
in fort drawings. In the plan the size of port- 
hole is 4 feet by 2 feet 4 inches; in the target 
it is diminished to 3 feet by 2 feet 5inches. In 
the plan the arch-plate just over the guns, which 
communicates with the front plate, is about 1 foot 
| 8 inches wide ; in the target it is 6 feet wide. In 
‘ the plan the bars and plates are shown in con- 

tact and no elastic medium between ; in the target 

oak, 1 inch thick, is intended to be plaved between 
| the armour-plates and the 16}-inch bars. Since 
| this was written several important alterations 
| have been suggested and are being carried out in 
the target, and since the inquiry in Parliament 
many of the modifications have been made to the 
Plymouth Fort itself.” 








These details were too technical for the 
House, but they would be published to- 
| morrow, and then those who took an in- 
| terest in the matter would see that there 
|had been a distinct departure from the 
' understanding which had been come to in 
that House, and that the section in ques- 
tion was no more a section of the Plymouth 
Fort than it was a section of Sebastopol, 
Gibraltar, or any other fort constructed in 
any part of the world. He was prepared 
and the House, also, must be prepared for 
the right hon. Gentleman getting up, giv- 
ing an official auswer, and finding some 
reasons satisfactory to him and no doubt 
to the officers concerned, but probably not 
to the House, for this manifest and clear 
departure from the original understanding. 
Ile had been told that a gentleman at the 
War Office had said that it was very like a 
rabbit warren. Now, a rabbit warren had 
what were called * bolt-holes,’? and he 
wished as far as possible to anticipate the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
thus to stop up the * bolt-holes ’’ by which 
he might attempt to escape. It might be 
said that the fort as originally constructed 
was intended only to meet the artillery of 
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the time. THis answer to that was that the 
date of the contract for the fort was signed 
the 19th of January, 1867, and the Pre- 
sident of the Iron Plate Committee (Sir 
John Hay), who was sitting beside the 
right hon. Gentleman, would bear him out 
when he said that the artillery of 1868 and 

1867 was identical. Therefore, this fort | 
ought to have been able to resist the artil- 
lery which might be brought to bear upon 
it in 1868. What did English artillery 
consist of ? Of a 600-pounder Armstrong 
muzzle-loader 12-inch gun, a 10-inch gun 
rifled, a 9-ineh gun rifled, and a gun of 
smaller description to which he need not 
refer. This fort, therefore, if meant to 
resist the artillery of England, ought to 
have been constructed to resist the guns of 
1868. The second * bolt-hole”’ might be 
this, that it had been intended to resist 
attack from guns carried by our own navy. 
Now, our own navy was not as yet armed 
with the 600-pounder 12-inch gun; it was 
armed with the 9-inch gun, and the Her- 
cules was intended to earry the 12-inch 
gun. But, though the English guns were 
supposed to be the best, the guns of other 
nations should be taken into account, and 
these forts ought to be able to resist Ame- 
rican guns also. He had been informed 
that experiments had been made with the 
15-inch Rodman American gun, whieh, 
would astonish the artillerists of this coun- 
try. But, beyond the 15-inch gun, the 
Americans had, he believed, got actually 
afloat a 20-inch gun, and he was told they 
were constructing guns of 30 inches, and 
even larger. He ventured to think, there- 
fore, that money spent in the erection of | 
forts ought to be so laid out that the forts 
would be calculated to resist, not only the 
shot of English but of foreign guns, and 
that they should look not only to the pre- 
sent but also to the future. The third 
**bolt-hole ” might be that the forts were 
so constructed as to be capable of being 
strengthened should artillery increase in 
power. But he had every reason to believe 
that, in the opinion of scientific men, the 
construction of this section of a fort was so 
defective that it would not admit of such 
strengthening, and that, if an attempt were 
made to do so, it would virtually amount to 
an entirely new structure. Another point 
was this, that the fort was not intended to 
be constructed according to the design pro- 
posed to be contracted for; but when the 
contracts were sent in, it was suggested 
that the contractors should make any pro- 
positions they thought desirable with a 
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view to strengthen it. Now, he had read 
a letter in a public print, from which he 
thought it not impossible that the con- 
tractors were desired to send in within a 
given time suggestions for improving the 
construction. But, if such a thing was 
done, the contractors, at the time the 
works were begun, had sent in no sugges- 
tions ; and therefore he was in a position 
to state as a fact that the tender was 
issued, the contract accepted, and no 
change in the construction of the fort was 
commenced until the attention of Parlia- 
ment was called to the subject. He did 
not apprehend it could be said that the 
changes which had been made were neces- 
sary in order to give this section a stability 
equal to that which it would have had if it 
had been a section of the actual fort in situ. 
But then it might be urged that the money 
voted by Parliament was insufficient, and 
therefore more could not be spent on these 
shields. His answer was that people might 
differ in opinion as to whether these forts 
were or were not necessary ; but if it was 
once decided to erect them there could not 
be two opinions but that they ought to be 
made really effective for the purpose for 
which they were required. If you wanted a 
bullock fence to keep cattle out of your gar- 
den, it would not be of much use to put up 
a sheep fence; but this was just what we 
were doing in adopting ineffectual means 
of keeping out heavy shot and shell. He 
did hope that his right hon. Friend would 
see that the experiment was fully and fairly 
earried on. Happily, public attention hav- 
ing been called to the subject, there was 
now a chance of erecting efficient, instead 
of inefficient, forts. If attention had not 
been so directed to the subject the 
£11,000,000 might have been spent in the 
erection of inefficient forts; and the first 
intimation that Parliament and the country 
would have had of the way in which the 
public money had been wasted would, per- 
haps, have been the crumbling down of 
these forts under an enemy’s fire in a place 
which might be the key of English mari- 
time supremacy. There was something 
wrong in a system which admitted of such 
a state of things, and what Parliament and 
the country ought to insist upon was the 
bringing home of these things to individual 
responsibility. If the forts were well-con- 
structed, give all credit to the constructors; 
if they were ill-constructed, let the respon- 
sibility be brought home to the proper per- 
sons. The noble Lord concluded by asking 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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he will lay upon the table of the House | in the service ; but these officers had no- 
Copies of the original plan and specification | thing to do with their construction, and 
of Plymouth Breakwater Fort, as contracted | the construction of these forts was con- 
for and signed by Colonel Jervois on the | demned by men qualified to give an opinion. 
19th day of January 1867; of the plan and | It was alleged, among other things, that 
specification of the so-called section of the | the defences had not been constructed in 
Plymouth Breakwater Fort, now being | accordance with the plans, and that the 
erected at Shoeburyness for trial, marking | experiments had been made with sections 
and colouring any alterations that may | purporting to be the same, but really 
have been made; and, whether he will | stronger than those of the actual forts. 
cause further progress with the Plymouth | He supposed there was hardly a Gentleman 
and Bermuda Forts to be stopped, until the |in this House who had not read a letter 
section of the Plymouth Breakwater Fort |in Zhe Times, giving a detailed account 
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shall have been fully tested by actual ex- | 
periment. He would also ask, whether his | 
right hon. Friend would attach to the plan 
an estimate in detail of the relative cost of 
the original design as contracted for, and 
of the section now being constructed at 
Shoeburyness ? 

GeneraL DUNNE took that opportu- 
nity of asking the Secretary of State for 
War, If the Artillery authorities have been 
sufficiently consulted as to the arrange- 
ments and details of the new Defences in 
this Kingdom, and if they have made any 
Observations, or if there be any Corre- 
spondence upon the subject either with the 
War Department or the Commander-in- 
Chief, and whether he will lay such Cor- 
respondence upon the table of the House ; 
whether the Inspector of Artillery has been 
directed to report or has reported on the 
state of efficiency and armament of these 
Defences, and if he will lay such Report 
upon the table of the House ; and, whe- 
ther any Officers besides those engaged 
in their construction have been employed 
to make a similar Report as to construc- 
tion, efficiency, and armament of such De- 
fences, and if he will lay such Report 
upon the table of the louse? A sum of 
£5,000,000 having been voted for the 
defence of the country, and it having 
been said that there was a prospect 
of the expenditure of £15,000,000 the 
question could not but be interesting 
to the country. When accusations were 
made out of doors that the public money 
was being wasted in the construction of 
these forts, the House had a right to know 
on official authority what the facts were. 
In a recent publication it was stated “ that 
we have no single reliable land defences, 
and that we have a great many which are 
worse than useless. ’’ Was this true? No 
doubt, the locality, and the form, site, and 
purpose of these forts had been decided 
upon by several Committees of scientific 
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of each of the new defences in course of 
construction, pointing out that almost all 
the forts were inefficient. For himself, he 
did not pretend to give an opinion ; but 
these statements had made a deep impres- 
sion upon the country. Had not only the 
engineer officers, who were themselves con- 
structing these forts, but others, and ar- 
tillery and naval officers been sufficiently 
consulted on these questions? He wished 
the right hon. Baronet would give the House 
an assurance that the works were being 
carried ont in accordance with the recom- 
mendations from time to time made by 
different Committees upon the subject. 
It was asserted they were not. For in- 
stance, one of the points reported upon 
by the Iron Plate Committee—of which 
the hon. and gallant Baronet, just below 
him (Sir John Hay), was President—had 
been as to the thickness of iron which 
ought to be used. 7 inches to 7} inches, 
it was supposed, would be the least required 
to oppose with success shot thrown from 
guns of the calibre now employed. The 
Committee even proposed 10 inches. It 
had been suggested that, in some cases, the 
thickness of the iron had been reduced to 
5 inches, and it was important that the 
grounds for such a change, if made, should 
be investigated. He had every confidence 
in the professional skill of the officers who 
were superintending the execution of the 
works ; but it ought to be satisfactory, 
and really was due, to those officers 
themselves, as well as to the public, to 
feel that the progress of the works should 
be tested and approved by others. It 
was but fair towards the War Depart- 
ment to acquaint his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State with the statements 
which were current, leaving it to him to 
give such explanation of the points involved 
in those statements, or to take such action 
upon them as he thought necessary. 
Again, it was said that sections of the 
defensive works were being erected with 
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a view to be experimented upon at Shoe- 
buryness, and that those sections would be 
of greater strength than those which 
were in course of erection in the actual 
works, and hence that the experiments 
made upon them would not test the real 
strength of the fortifications. Moreover, 
it was known that six weeks must clapse 
after the conerete had been put in before 
the sections were sufficiently advanced to 
be experimented upon ; and, accordingly, 
the end of April or the beginning of May 
would have arrived before any results were 
placed in their hands. Meanwhile, the 
works at Bermuda would have been com- 
pleted, and those at Plymouth so far ad- 
vanced that the experiments would be 
valueless for any practical influence which 
they would exercise upon the character of 
the works. In fulfilling the contracts it 
was believed that the specifications in some 
eases had been departed from ; for the 
contractors stated that after they had made 
their contracts on certain specifications, 
changes were subsequently made in them, 
and even contrary to their own advice. For 
this there were doubtless good and valid rea- 
sons ; but it would certainly be satisfactory 
that able officers not connected in any way 
with the works, and therefore competent to 
take an independent and impartial view, 
should inquire and give the Government the 
benefit of their testimony. Again, there 
were preparations for testing what were 
called the War Office and the Gibraltar 
shiclds—it must be in the recollection of 
the House that some months since several 
of these latter shields had been sent out 
without being tested, and after they were 
gone, it was found that a few shots knocked 
them to pieces. They were now preparing 
a section of the War Office shield for trial, 
strengthened by stringers and 5}-inch bars 
at the back, and it was said they had 
actually proposed to fill the interstices with 
Trinidad pitch, which was nothing else than 
bitumen. Tad they found out that shells 
would not set bitumen on fire? The country 
was perfectly prepared to bear the expenses 
of constructing any defences which were 
considered absolutely necessary ; but it 
wished to be assured that these would be so 
constructed as not to fly to pieces before the 
enemy’s cannon. The hon. and gallant 
General concluded by urging upon the 
right hon. Baronet the importance of giving 
detailed information upon all these points, 
with a view of satisfying the public mind. 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: My noble 
Friend, in the observations he made in 


Army— 
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introducing this question, expressed confi- 
dence that he would have from me an offi- 
cial answer. In a certain sense, no doubt, 
any answer I may give must be an official 
one; but my answer will not be official in 
the sense in which he used the term—that 
is to say, it will not be dictated by official 
persons in the War Office. It is entirely 
out of my power to meet his statements, 
for the best of all reasons. I have never 
heard a speech with more surprise than I 
heard that of my noble Friend; because I 
had not the slightest expectation, from 
the form of the Questions put by the noble 
Lord, that he intended to enter, as he has 
done, into the whole question of the sys- 
tem of fortifications now being constructed 
for the defence of our arsenals. I admit 
as readily as anyone the immense import- 
ance of that subject. I cannot complain 
of any hon. Member who thinks it his duty 
to come down and ask for explanations 
upon a matter involving an immense ex- 
penditure of public money, and exciting, 
as it naturally does, a very great amount 
of public interest. At the same time, [ 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that in all 
observations made in this House with refe- 
rence to works of fortification, there always 
is, more or less, an attack on the officials 
whose duty it is to carry out the plans, 
and this renders it more desirable that | 
should be able to speak with exactness in 
dealing with this subject, and that with 
that view I should have an opportunity of 
conferring with those upon whom these 
special duties are imposed. No man can 
stand in a more unprejudiced and unbi- 
assed position than 1 do. This system of 
fortifications was begun in 1860, under the 
Government of Lord Palmerston, and they 
have been going on since that time, and [ 
am perfectly free from any interest in it 
until I took the office I now hold. I am 
not, therefore, interested in the defence of 
any individual ; I have no motive to screen 
any wrong doer, if wrong doer there be ; 
and the only feeling I can have is a sincere 
desire that what is done shall be done 
as well as possible. If money is being 
wasted, it is of course being wasted on a 
large scale ; and if there are hon. Members 
who think it is being wasted, or that the 
works are being carried forward on too 
large a scale, or that the expenditure will 
not produce results corresponding to its 
magnitude, I invite them not to do what 
has been done to-night—not to give a 
Notice relating to one subject and make a 
speech upon another — bnt to give fair 
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notice of a Motion; and, if they mean to] addressed himself. I think that such a 
assail individuals, let us know who they} subject should be brought forward on No. 
are, so that they may be put upon their] tice, in order that the Government and 
defence, and a proper answer may be given | independent Members might come down 
by the Member of the Government whose | prepared to discuss it. My noble Friend 
duty it may be to reply. But when my| alluded to the trial of the Malta and 
noble Friend comes down and says he has | Gibralta shields. He is aware that those 
read an article in St. Paul’s Magazine, | shields were subjected to a fair trial, and 
and when my hon. and gallant Friend| he knows the course I adopted. [Lord 
behind me (General Dunne) refers to a| Exrcno: Hear! j} As soon as the trial 
well-known print, I really think the House | took place, and it became apparent that 
will not quarrel with me as to my Answer. | those shields would not resist the ar- 
A very large and important work, involving | tillery of the present day, I immedi- 
a very great expenditure of public money, | ately advised the Iron Plate Committee, of 
has been carried on for eight years, under} which my hon. and gallant Friend the 
the sanction and the supervision of the| Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) is 
most eminent scientific persons in the | Chairman, of the result of the experiments. 
country. Notwithstanding that, there may | Hon. Members will have an opportunity of 
have been mistakes committed, and the| reading the Report of that Committee. 
works may not have been constructed in| My noble Friend put a Question to me in 
the most desirable manner; but if that be | reference to the Plymouth Fort and the 
the case, let us know the authority upon | Bermuda Fort, and the target which will 
which they are assailed, and, as I said, do| very completely represent a section of the 
not let us go upon what may have been! Plymouth Breakwater Fort. The target 
said by the St. Paul’s Magazine or even | will, I believe, be ready for trial in the 
a well-known print. [General Dunne: The | course of about three weeks. As much 
Times.| My hon. and gallant Friend has | progress as possible is being made in its 
only confirmed the expression I used. No! preparation. I must confess that I do not 
one can have any doubt that that most| think any blame is to be attached to a 
eminent journal may be fairly called a| public officer who profits by experience ; 
well-known print. I take no exception to| but my noble Friend seems to be very 
that ; but I do think, and I say it in no| angry because a public officer has not 
official sense, hon. Members, when they | adhered to something which he believes to 
proceed, not only to criticize what has | be defective. The House will be enabled 
been done, but to throw censure upon the | to judge of the course taken by Colonel 
individuals who have done it, are bound, | Jervois in the matter. I intend to pro- 
in common fairness between man and man, | duce an accurate and bond fide copy on a 
to recollect the extraordinary progress that | small seale of the section now being erected 
has been made in the course of eight years | at Shoeburyness ; but I am afraid it would 
in the scientific matters involved in the | not be convenient to lay upon the table a 
construction of these works. Whatever | full-sized copy. With respect to the sus- 
the comments now made as to the manner | pension of the works a difficulty arises, 
in which those works were carried out, it | owing to the distance between this country 
must be remembered that when they were | and Bermuda; but directions have been 
designed and their construction was first | sent out to suspend them as far as possible, 
commenced, no human being had the| until the trials shall have taken place, and 
slightest idea or expectation of that artil-| we shall have been enabled to decide to 
lery by which, if unfortunately we were | what extent the plans ought to be altered. 
now involved in war, those forts would be| With regard to Plymouth the contractors 
assailed. I think that in justice to those | are proceeding with the work; but we 
who are carrying out the works, that fact | have given directions, which I have every 
ought to be borne in mind. Under these | reason to believe will be carried out, that 
circumstances, I am not prepared to meet | no such progress shall be made as would 
my noble Friend on a subject of which he | prevent us in that case also of availing 
has given no Notice. My noble Friend has | ourselves of any results which may follow 
given Notice of a specific question, and | from the experiments. I trust what I have 
that I am quite prepared to answer; but I | stated will be satisfactory to my noble 
had no idea that my noble Friend had any | Friend, and that he will see that we wish 
intention of involving me in a discussion of | to do what is right in this matter. 
so large a subject as that to which he has| Lorp ELCHO inquired, whether there 
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would be any objection to marking and 
colouring any alteration that might have 
been made in the section of the Plymouth 
Breakwater Fort now being executed at 
Shoeburyness for trial ; and, whether his 
right hon. Friend would produce the esti- 





mates for which he had asked ? 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the! 


alterations would be indicated. 
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Mr. OTWAY said, he could see no 


objection to their agreeing to the Vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman had treated 
them very fairly by deferring his Statement, 
and they need not, in consequence of his 
having done so, refuse him the money 
which he asked for on account. 

Mr. AYRTON wished to know, whether 


He should | it was regular to proceed with a Vote of 


make inquiry as to the estimates, of an ;£6,000,000 without a preliminary State- 


intention to ask for which his noble Friend 
had given no notice. 

Captain VIVIAN appealed to his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War not to make his general Statement on 
the Army Estimates to-night. The right 
hon. Baronet had told them in the early 
part of the evening that he would not 
commence that Statement after ten o’clock, 
and as it then only wanted about a quarter 
of an hour of that time, and, as many 
Members who felt a strong interest in the 
subject were not present, he would ask the 
right hon, Gentleman to take at once, if it 
should be necessary, a Vote on Account, 
and to postpone his address until another 
evening. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, with the 











indulgence of the House, begged to say 
that as it was so near ten o’clock, and as 
he had promised not to make the statement 
after ten, he would act on the suggestion 
of his hon, and gallant Friend. 

Cotove. NORTH regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had given way, be- 
cause he considered the House was suffi- 
ciently full to give due attention to the 
subject. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, be 
granted to [ler Majesty, on account, towards de- 
fraying the Army Services, for the year ending the 
3lst day of March 1869.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the plan 
of taking Votes before the explanatory 
statement was made was most objection- 
able, and that it would be better to adhere 
to the old practice. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON reminded 
the hon. Gentleman, that it was only in- 
tended to take a certain proportion of the 





sums required. 


b 


ment on the subject ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON remarked 
that if his hon. and learned Friend per- 
sisted in his objection he would agree to 
the Vote being postponed. 

Mr. AYRTON still thought that the 
Motion was one of a very unusual cha- 
racter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


(1.) 67,120 Men and Boys, Sea and Coast 
Guard Services, including 14,700 Royal 
Marines. 

Mr. CORRY said, it was somewhat 
unusual to pass a Vote for the men required 
for the Navy before hearing the general 
explanatory Statement on the Navy Esti- 
mates ; but in the present state of public 
business this course was inevitable, because 
it was necessary that the new Mutiny Bill 
should receive the Royal Assent before the 
Easter holydays, which would probably 
commence at an earlier period than had 
been stated at the commencement of the 
evening. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, it was contrary 


| to general practice to submit such a Vote 


to a Committee of Supply before any ex- 
planatory Statement had been made on the 
part of the Board of Admiralty. But if 
it were to be understood that the Vote 
was taken merely for the purpose of secur- 
ing time for the passing of the Mutiny Act 
before the Easter holydays, and that they 
were not hereafter to be precluded from 
discussing the details of the Navy Esti- 
mates, he would not oppose the Motion. 

Mr, CORRY pointed out that this was 
not a money Vote, but simply had refer- 
ence to the number of men. There was a 
precedent in 1846 for the course now 
adopted. 

Mr. O'REILLY presumed that it was 
simply a conditional Vote as to the number 
of men, and would be subject to any 
Amendment which might be proposed here- 
after. 








1939 Parliamentary 
Mr. OTWAY asked the right hon. 


Gentleman, whether any directions had 
been given by the Board of Admiralty to 
remove the ship Wellesley, which had been 
so long stationed at Chatham; and whether 
any determination had been come to by the 
Admiralty to fit out, or pay off, any more 
ships at Chatham ? 

Mr. CORRY said, he had an im- 
portant statement to make on the subject 
when he formally brought forward the 
Navy Estimates. It would be inconvenient, 
therefore, to answer the question at the 
present time. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £2,000,000, on account for Navy 
Services, agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION ACTS, 
&e. (IRELAND.) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 


Mr. REARDEN said, he rose to move 
for a Return of the number of times the 
Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended in 
Ireland since the passing of the Act of 
Union ; the number of Arms Acts, White- 
boy and other Acts of repression in Ireland 
passed since the said Act of Union; the 
number of persons sentenced to death, 
transportation, and imprisonment in each 
year for political offences ; and a Statement 
of the Act under which each person has 
been so sentenced. 

Mer. J. STUART MILL seconded the 
Motion. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, he was 
sorry he could not consent to the production 
of that Return. The information sought 
by the first part of the Motion could be 
easily obtained by a reference to the statute 
book ; but it was impossible to give the 
particulars required by the second part, as 
political offences, as far as he was aware, 
were not defined as such by the law. He 
apprehended that the prisoners to whom 
the hon. Member referred had been sen- 
tenced in accordance either with the statute 
or the common law ;_ but it would be diffi- 
cult to state the particular Acts under 
which they had been so sentenced. He must 
add that he thought no possible good would 
be derived from the production of those 
painful records of the past. 


Mr, O Reilly 
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Motion made, and Question, 


“That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the number \of times the Habeas Corpus 
Act has been suspended in Ireland since the pass- 
ing of the Act of Union; the number of Arms 
Acts, Whiteboy and other Acts of repression in 
Ireland passed since the said Act of Union; the 
number of Persons sentenced to death, transpor- 
tation, and imprisonment in each year for political 
offences ; and a Statement of the Acts under 
which each person has been so sentenced,”—(Mr, 
Rearden,) 


—put, and negatived, 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Tue Eart or MAYO: Sir, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
Amendment of the Representation of the 
People in Ireland, I shall endeavour, as 
briefly as possible, to explain to the House 
the provisions of the measure whicla it is 
proposed to introduce. In the year 1830 
an Act was passed which very materially 
affected the representation of the people in 
Ireland. The immediate effect of that Act 
was to add to all the former franchises 
which existed in respect to the counties in 
Ireland an occupation franchise based on 
the value of £12; that is to say, every 
person who was rated to the relief of the 
poor at the sum of £12 and upwards should 
have a vote. In addition to the franchises 
already existing in the boroughs, an occu- 
pation franchise at the value of £8 was 
likewise created. The effect of the Bill 
was to make a very large addition to the 
number of electors in Ireland. The entire 
number of electors before the Act of 1850 
passed amounted to about 72,000; there 
having been 31,000 in zounties, and about 
40,060 in boroughs. In 1866—the last 
year for which we have any authentic in- 
furmation—the total number of electors in 
the counties and boroughs of Ireland was 
204,000 ; of whom 174,000 were found in 
the counties, and 30,7U0 in the boroughs. 
Well, I propose to dismiss at once the con- 
sideration of the county franchise in Ire- 
land by announcing to the House that it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to make any alteration in that respect. 
The county franchise in Ireland stands 
now at precisely the same point at which 
it is fixed in England by the operation of 
the Bill which was passed last year, and 
therefore the Government do not intend to 





oe any change in it. With regard to 
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the borough franchise we do propose to 
make a considerable alteration. The House 
is probably aware that poor rates in Ireland, 
as a rule, are levied in this way :—The oc- 
cupier pays the whole of the poor rate in 
the firat instance; but, as a general rule, he 
is enabled by law to deduct from his rent 
one-half of the poor rate which he has paid. 
Therefore, in fact, the poor rate is divided 
substantially between the landlord and the 
tenant; but with this exception, that in 
respect of all hereditaments valued at and 
below £4 the immediate lessor is liable for 
the whole rate, and in fact the rate is paid 
byhim. This state of the law exists, I may 
say generally, over the whole country, both 
in the town and in the agricultural districts, 
with the exception of the five following 
towns :—Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Lime- 
rick, and Belfast, in which towns the im- 
mediate lessor is liable to the payment of 
,all the poor rate at and below £8. Well, 
we have proposed, in the first instance, to 
assimilate the law in that respect, and to 
place those five towns on the same footing 
as the rest of the country,—that is to say, 
that the poor rate above £4 should be paid 
in equal shares between the landlord and 
the tenant, and that below £4 the immedi- 
ate lessor shall be liable for the whole rate. 
That being the case, then, and keeping in 
view the principle of the payment of rates 
as a basis of the franchise, we propose to 
fix the borough franchise at £4. We be- 
lieve that is a proposal which is likely to 
be lasting, and to prove satisfactory. The 
effect of it will be that every male occupier 
in Ireland, who is now liable to pay any 
portion of the poor-rates, will have a vote 
for the borough in which he resides. It is 
proposed to attach to this franchise pre- 
cisely the same conditions, with regard to 
residence, registration, and all other matters 
connected with the suffrage, as now attach 
to the borough franchise. No alteration 
will be made in that respect. Further 
than this Ido not think that it is at all 
desirable to go, and, in fact, it would be 
impossible to do so. The payment of the 
rates by the immediate lessor for all tene- 
ments below £4 is accepted as, and has 
become for many years, the law of the 
country; and I believe there is no class, 
no body of persons in Ireland who wish to 
see any alteration whatever made in the 
law in this particular. Therefore, we pro- 
pose, as 1 have said, to fix the borough 
franchise at £4. We are able to inform 
the House of the precise effect which this 
extension of the franchise will have in in- 
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creasing the constituency. The present 
number of borough electors in Ireland is 
altogether somewhere about 30,700. Ihave 
not the Returns for 1867, which have not 
yet been made up; but I have ascertained 
that there is no substantial difference be- 
tween the Returns for 1867 and those for 
1866, which were quoted by my right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. C. Fortescue) when he 
introduced his Reform Bill in that year, 
Well, the addition to those 30,700 borough 
electors in Ireland, which will be made by 
our proposal, will be about 9,313. |We 
also propose to extend to Ireland the same 
provisions with regard to the lodger fran- 
chise as are contained in the Act of last 
year. There are likewise some alterations 
necessary which will effect a great im- 
provement in the mode of registration in 
the City of Dublin, whereby the duties 
now performed by the clerk of the Union 
will hereafter be performed by the collector 
general of the rates. Very great con- 
venience will arise from these alterations. 
We also propose to make the same provi- 
sion with respect to inquiries into the 
boundaries of boroughs as was made in 
the English Reform Bill. We propose 
that, as soon as possible, a Boundary Com- 
mission for Ireland shall be constituted in 
the same way as the English Boundary 
Commission was constituted. These are 
the simple proposals I have to make to 
the House with respect to the borough 
franchise. I think that the House will 
easily understand them, and from what I 
have heard of the general expression of 
opinion in Ireland, I believe that, on the 
whole, they are likely to give satisfaction 
to that country. I now come to the next 
portion of the Bill, which, perhaps, will be 
more interesting to the House than the 
question of the franchise, and that is the 
portion having reference to the mode in 
which we propose to make an alteration in 
the distribution of seats. I hope the House 
will allow me to make a short comparative 
statement in respect to the representation 
of the boroughs and counties in Ireland. 
There are 33 boroughs in Ireland, re- 
turning 39 Members. Their population 
amounts to 797,467 persons, and their 
valuation to £1,592,365. The number of 
electors is 30,758. With respect to these 
33 boroughs, it is remarkable that the 
three cities of Dublin, Cork, and Belfast 
absorb more than half the borough popula- 
tion of the country; they absorb two-thirds 
of the valuation, and more than half the 
number of electors, leaving only for the 
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remaining 30 boroughs 352,846 of popula- 
tion, £482,013 of thevaluation, and 13,214 
electors. The population of Ireland, I need 
not remind the House, is in round numbers 
5,500,000, and the valuation £13,000,000. 
It will be seen, therefore, how small a por- 
tion of the wealth and the population of 
the country these 30 boroughs represent. 
I would also point out to the House that 
there are really no unrepresented towns in 
Ireland which have any strong claim for 
representation. The four largest unrepre- 
sented towns are Kingstown, with a popu- 
lation of 11,584, which is composed very 
much of the suburban population of the 
city of Dublin; Queenstown, with a popu- 
lation of 8,655 ; Newtownards, with a po- 
pulation of 9,521; and Ballymena, with a 
population of 6,739. I should like the 
House to observe, also, how the counties 
stand as compared with the boroughs with 
regard to population, electors, and valua- 
tion. There are 32 counties in Ireland 
with 64 Members, and a population in 
1861 of 5,001,097. Their valuation is 
£11,327,397, and the number of electors 
in 1866 was 174,183; so that compared 
with the state of things in the boroughs, 
there is an enormous difference, as the 
House will see, between the counties and 
the boroughs in regard to all those points 
which materially affect the question of re- 
presentation. If you take the case of four 
of the largest counties in Ireland—Cork, 
Tyrone, Down, and Tipperary; and I do 
not allude to Antrim, because it is already 
represented by six Members, and therefore 
it is not necessary to interfere with its 
representation—what do you observe? In 
those four counties there is only one Mem- 
ber for 5,625 electors. In the other 28 
there is a Member for 2,320 electors. In 
these four counties there is one Member 
only for 156,243 of the population. In 
the other 28 counties there is one Member 
for 66,970 of the population. In the four 
counties I have named there is one Mem- 
ber for £360,379 of valuation. In the 
other 28 counties there is one Member for 
£150,792 of valuation. I state this to 
show how strong a claim these four coun- 
ties have for increased representation; and 
we propose in this Bill to submit a plan 
for the purpose of giving to them that in- 
creased representation. The question is, 
How is this to be done? There are six 
towns in [Ireland which return two Members 
each—namely, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, Belfast, and Galway. Of these 
Galway is the smallest, and has a popula- 
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tion of 25,000. Therefore it would be 
most unjust, and, indeed, impossible, to 
withdraw from any of those towns return. 
ing two Members one of its representa- 
tives. So there are no means of getting 
additional county representation from that 
souree. It has often been suggested, and, 
indeed, proposed in many Bills that have 
been introduced into this House, that some 
of the towns in Ireland should be grouped 
for the purposes of representation. That 
would be a system altogether new in Ire- 
land, and we have come to the conclusion 
that there are no materials in Ireland 
whereby a satisfactory system of grouping 
could be established. I have shown that 
there are no new towns which deserve re- 
presentation; and in all the schemes, which 
have exhausted the ingenuity both of my 
right hon. Friend the late Seeretary for 
Ireland, of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (Colonel French), and 
of several other Gentlemen, I think no 
system of grouping was proposed for Ire- 
land which appeared to give the slightest 
satisfaction to any party. The fact is, 
that grouping in Ireland would bind 
together in each group a constituency 
having no common interest, and which, 
therefore, instead of adding to, would 
rather detract from the independence and 
influence of the borough representation. 
Therefore we do not conceive it to be our 
duty to submit to the House any plan for 
grouping boroughs. That being the case, 
and there being a great demand for in- 
creased representation in the four counties 
I have referred to, it seems to me that 
there is only one way in which a result so 
much to be desired can be obtained, and 
that is by requesting a certain number of 
boroughs to make a sacrifice in favour of 
those large constituencies that I think de- 
serve additional representation. In fram- 
ing this Bill we have turned our attention 
altogether to the circumstances of Ireland, 
and I do not helieve there is any force in 
the argument that in dealing with the re- 
presentation of Ireland we are bound to 
follow implicitly either the rule adopted for 
England or the rule adopted for Scotland. 
I believe that the plan I have to submit to 
the House for a re-distribution of seats for 
Ireland is a plan eminently suited to the 
circumstances of that country and, con- 
sidering all things, the best that can be 
adopted. We propose, then to deal with 
the question on the principle that in no 
case, excepting one, shall existing repre- 
sentation be removed from the locality in 
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which it now is, and we shall be able with- 
out the removal of representation from its 
locality to create healthy, good, and in- 
fluential constituencies. We propose that 
Downpatrick shall yield its seat to a divi- 
sion of the county of Down, to be called 
East Down, which shall include the baronies 
of Ards Lower, Ards Upper, Castlereagh 
Lower, Dufferin, Lecale Lower, and Lecale 
Upper. This division will contain a popu- 
lation of 97,659, have a valuation of 
£286,716, and 4,110 electors. We pro- 
pose going to another Northern borough. 
We propose that Dungannon should re- 
linquish its Member in favour of the East 
division of the county of Tyrone, in which 
the borough of Dungannon is situated. 
That will represent a population of 96,827, 
a rateable valuation of £174,542, and 
3,373 electors. The division of the county 
of Tyrone that will then return one Mem- 
ber will comprise three baronies, namely— 
those of Lower, Middle, and Upper Dun- 
gannon. Then we come tothe South, and 
we propose that the two boroughs of Ban- 
don and Kinsale should relinquish their 
seats, and that they should be given to the 
West Riding of the county of Cork. That 
will create a constituency of 178,296, with 
a rateable valuation of £296,634, and 
6,196 electors. We then propose to go to 
Tipperary, and that the borough of Cashel 
shall relinquish its seat in favour of the 
Northern division of the county of Tippe- 
rary, which will have a population of 
71,690, a rateable valuation of £188,037, 
and 2,675 electors. That division will 
comprise the baronies of Ikerrin, Lower 
Ormond, Owney, and Arra, and Upper 
Ormond, That is the way in which we 
propose to give additional representation to 
those four counties. We think that pro- 
posal just ; that the boroughs in the dis- 
trict should relinguish their seats in order 
to create a large county constituency in 
the immediate locality. We only propose to 
make one‘exception to that rule, and that 
is in the case of Portarlington. We make 
it stand by itself, and we propose that it 
should make a greater sacrifice than the 
other boroughs. We propose that the seat 
now enjoyed by Portarlington should be 
transferred to the City of Dublin with its 
260,000 constituents. These are the pro- 
positions which will be found in this Bill. 
I believe they will be found to be proposi- 
tions most likely to improve the represen- 
tation of the people of Ireland. We have 
endeavoured to devise the measure on a 
plan by which great improvements will be 
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effected with the least possible derange- 
ment. There can be no uncertainty as to 
the effect it will produce. It is perfectly 
apparent from the statement I have made 
to. the House what the exact number of 
persons will be to be added to the con- 
stituency. That is accurately known. No 
one can say that any party object is sought 
to be accomplished, because it so happens, 
by the merest chance, no doubt, but it is 
still true, that the six boroughs affected 
are represented by hon. Gentlemen of 
whom three sit on one side, and three on 
the other. As I said before, except in ono 
instance, the representation is not moved 
from its present locality, and the seats are 
transferred to large and important con- 
stituencies with as little change as pos- 
sible. Perhaps I may look with a some- 
what too favourable eye on this proposal, 
It varies from the proposals adopted with 
regard to England and those made with 
regard to Scotland ; but I confidently sub- 
mit it to the consideration of the House, 
and feel certain it will bear criticism as 
well as any scheme ever submitted in re- 
gard to Ireland, as well as that adopted in 
|} regard to England, or that proposed in re- 
gard to Scotland. I beg to move for leave 
( to bring in a Bill to amend the Represen- 
| tation of the People in Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question in the 
usual form, and declared ‘“ The ayes have 
it;’’ whereupon , 

CotoneL FRENCH, who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Order, order! ”’ said, he would 
move that the House do now adjourn, in 
order to give him the opportunity of saying 
a few words in regard to the Bill of the 
noble Lord, although he did not wish to 
occupy much of the attention of the House. 
The noble Lord spoke of the addition that 
would be made to the constituency, but he 
forgot the disfranchisement which had 
taken place. The addition to the borough 
franchise would be only about 9,000 elee- 
tors ; whereas the addition in England and 
Scotland would be by hundreds of thou- 
sands. With regard to the franchise there 
was no real reduction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel French.) 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
wished to ask two questions — first, he 
wished the noble Lord to inform the House 
when it was intended to appoint the Boun- 
dary Commission to revise the boundaries 
of the Irish boroughs, It was of the 
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greatest importance that the Commission 
should set to work at once. He should 
like to know when the noble Lord would 
be prepared to lay the names of the Com- 
mission before the House. His second 
question was this, how the noble Lord pro- 
posed to give the additional Member to 
Dublin ; did he intend to divide the con- 
stituency or to give the additional Member 
as a minority representative ? 

Tne Eart or MAYO: It is proposed 
to add the third Member to the City of 
Dublin in the same way as had been done 
in the larger boroughs in England—by a 
representation of the minority. In regard 
to the Boundary Commission we cannot 
insert the names of the Commissioners in 
the Bill until its second reading, which it 
is intended to fix for as early a day as pos- 
sible. I, of course, shall give due notice 
of the day. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that it is desirable this Bill, if 
it pass at all, should pass through its 
stages as quickly as possible. It would be 
a great public advantage to pass it as early 
as possible this year, in order to afford 
time and opportunity for the registration 
under it to be effected. If, however, it 
should be considered necessary, we should 
make special provision in regard to the re- 
gistration, so as to enable the measure to 
come into full operation with the English 
Act. 

Mr. BRADY expressed his strong ob- 
jection to the principle of the Bill. He 
should like to know what would be the 
feeling of the people of Seotland, if such a 
measure had been introduced for their 
country ? Its principles were different from 
those laid down by the English and Seoteh 
Bills. He could not comprehend why, in 
the 19th century, the Government should 
continue to legislate for Ireland in a man- 
ner totally different from that in which 
they legislated for the other portions of the 
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ballot. [“Oh!”’] In one county alone 
he knew of 1,500 notices to quit having 
been served on the tenants as a kind of 
blister to keep them in subjection, and the 
expenses of those notices had been cast 
upon the poor people themselves. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he was unwilling, 
at this stage of the Bill, to intrude upon 
the House by any prolonged discussion ; 
but as he represented one of the boroughs 
which the noble Lord stated it to be his 
intention to disfranchise, they would, no 
doubt, permit him to express his dissent to 
the measure just intrusted to them. He 
was not one of those who would unreason- 
ably object to a just measure of re-distri- 
bution of seats, even although it might 
affect him personally, if he could discover 
any approach to a principle in the arrange- 
ment of such a re-distribution. But in the 
very meagre and unsatisfactory statement 
just made by the noble Lord, he could not 
see any principle whatever, except that of 
altering the representation for the purpose 
of increasing the dominant influence of the 
Conservative party. What was the plan of 
the noble Lord based upon? He (Mr. 
O’ Beirne) could not find any answer to the 
question. The noble Lord seemed to be 
governed by a standard of valuation; yet 
if his (Mr. O’Beirne’s) recollection served 
him, no such standard had been adopted or 
even alluded to in the English or Seotch 
Bills. In the ease of these measures popu- 
lation was taken as the basis, and yet, in 
this Bill, boroughs were disfranchised which 
were greater in population than eleven 
of the English boroughs which were still 
entitled, under the English Bill, to send 
Members to Parliament. This seemed to 
him (Mr. O’Beirne) to be a singular and 
most unjust mode of proceeding, and one 
which he would feel it to be his duty strenu- 
ously to oppose. The disfranchisement of 
small boroughs should not be precipitately 








British Empire. It was true that the| resolved upon. In the case of the borough 
county franchise for Ireland was to be the! he had the honour—perhaps very ineffici- 
same as that for England; but £12 in| ently—to represent, he thought he might 
Ireland was equal to £20 in England. | remind the House that there was a very 
[‘*Oh!”] He believed that the Bill | exceptional circumstance which entitled it 
would not only not satisfy the people of | to their consideration when treating this 
Ireland; but would show them that there | part of the question, and that was that it 
was no intention on the part of the Govern- | had special claim to the favourable recol- 
ment to do them justice, and that they | lection of the House from the fact that it 
were sought to be placed in a degraded | had sent as its Representative one of the 
position. Considering the persecutions | greatest statesmen of the many whose 
which the tenantry of Ireland had to un- | names were enrolled on its records. He 
dergo at elections, he believed that they | meant the late Sir Robert Peel, who first 
could never be effectually protected in the | entered Parliament as Member for Cashel. 
exercise of the franchise, except by the | (Laughter) Hon. Gentlemen might laugh 
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at that statement of his; but he would 
remind them that at a moment such as 
this, when great changes in the representa- 
tive system were about to take place, when 
the character of that House might largely 
alter, it was well worth remembering whence 
their greatest statesmen came; and it could 
not be otherwise than useful, both now and 
in the fature, to bear in mind the distin- 


guished names by which they had been} 


preceded. If anything could surprise him 
which came from the Treasury Bench, he 
admitted the outline of the Bill now laid 
before them would have done so; but as he 
had little faith in the professions of the 
present Ministry he was not quite unpre- 
pared even for this. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who now held the high office of 
First Minister of the Crown should not 
forget the doctrines he recently expressed 
in Edinburgh, If his position at present 
is still more exalted and responsible than 
when he uttered those words, it gave him 
(Mr. O’Beirne) a much stronger right to 
claim from him, in dealing with Ireland, 
the observance of those doctrines. How- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman had very 
lately deliberately repeated them in the 
public Press, and had declared that he was 
against any abrogation of existing repre- 
sentation, and why, therefore, should he, in 
dealing with Ireland, overlook that pledge ? 
It was difficult to him (Mr. O’Beirne) to 
understand the course contemplated to be 
adopted, unless, indeed, it was read by the 
hight of those who desired, at any and 
every risk, and any and every means, to 
increase the dominant power of the Tory 
party, and to relinquish boroughs and eut 
up counties in such a manner as they con- 
sidered best suited their most unconstitu- 
tional and unjustifiable purpose. However, 
for his part he had only to repeat that he 
would resist the progress of the Bill so far 
as he could, unless its objectionable fea- 
tures were altered; and he then gave notice 
that he would move as an Amendment on 
the second reading of the Bill, that all that 
part of it which provided for the disfran- 
chising of boroughs should be omitted, and 
upon that discussion the noble Lord would 
have an opportunity of more fully explain- 
ing and defending the principles of his 
measure, if indeed he had any principles to 
sustain in it. 

Mr. REARDEN said, the people of 
Ireland were entitled to an equal number 
of Members with England in proportion to 
the population, There were fifty-four 
Members in Ireland representing a popu- 
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lation of 800,000, whilst 5,000,000 of 


Roman Catholics were represented by only 
fifty-one Members, That was a monstrous 
injustice. The people of England had a 
Member for every 40,000, and Ireland 
ought to be represented in the same pro- 
portion. The whole of the other House 
was anti-Catholic and anti-Irish. Out of 
658 Members of that House, there only 
fifty-one Members who represented the 
Catholic feeling of Ireland. He was of 
opinion that if the people of Ireland did 
not demand a system of representation 
similar to that of Australia, which has 
household suffrage and the ballot, her 
people would deserve all the misery en- 
tailed by the injustice of the English Par- - 
ment. He gave the noble Lord credit for 
his good intentions; but disapproved of 
his Bill, and should certainly move Amend- 
ments to it in Committee. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that the scheme of 
the noble Lord was to increase the county 
representation by five, and to take away 
those five from the boroughs. He also 
proposed to give three seats instead of two 
to Dublin. Assuming that these five bo- 
rough seats should be transferred to the 
counties, the House would expect that the 
noble Lord would have given these seats to 
the counties with the largest population 
and the most inadequate representation. 
But that had not been done. There were 
thirty-two Irish counties, which each re- 
turned two Members, and Cork, with a 
population of 429,000, only returned two 
Members, while Carlow, with a popalation 
of only 49,000, also returned two Mem- 
bers. It was proposed that Carlow should 
still return two Members ; but the noble 
Lord left out Galway and Mayo, which were 
both larger than Tyrone, and gave an: 
additional Member to Tyrone. Was there, 
however, any reason why he should give 
that seat to a county in which a disfran- 
chised borough was locally situated? The 
noble Earl gave an additional Member 
each to Tyrone and Down; but had he 
applied the principle of the three-cornered 
constituency to those counties or to Cork ? 
No; he gave a Member to a particular 
district, and isolated a number of baronies 
in Tyrone and Down, leaving the rest of 
these counties to enjoy their two Members. 
The object clearly was to perpetuate the 
territorial influence that ruled over the 
representation of those counties, and to 
prevent the application of the representa- 
tion of minorities scheme which the noble 


Lord had applied to Dublin, There were 
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many other parts of the scheme which, on 
close examination, would be found to bear 
the marks of design. (Oh, oh!”] He 
would not go minutely into the proposals 
which had been made for the reduction of 
the franchise; but simply make the obser- 
vation that when the Bill came to be read 
a second time, it would deserve, as he was 
sure it would receive, the fullest con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that the scheme 
was far more important than it appeared 
to be on the first blush. The proposal 
was to take away the urban representation 
for the purpose of uniting it with the coun- 
ties. To give additional Members to Ty- 
‘rone and Tipperary would be simply to give 
two additional Members to the Conservative 
side of the House [*‘ No, no!’’]; but if 
the tenantry of Ireland could freely exer- 
cise the franchise, the result would be an 
addition of at least a dozen Liberal Mem- 
bers. He hoped the Leaders of the Liberal 
party would not allow this Bill to pass 
without thorough investigation; and en- 
deavour to prevent the representation of 
Ireland being entirely in the hands of terri- 
torial proprietors. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should be 
glad to know, whether the noble Lord would 
lay on the table before the second reading 
any statement explanatory of the speech 
he had made, and the reasons which had 
guided the measures of the Government. 
There were two principles in the Bill 
worthy of remark — first, the additional 
Members for Irish counties ; and secondly, 
the disfranchisement or merging of the 
franchise of certain small boroughs. He 
was not prepared to object to either of 
those principles in limine. At the same 
time, if the representation in Ireland was 
to be taken from the boroughs and given 
to counties, it was impossible not to take 
into consideration the state of the fran- 
chise, both in the boroughs and the coun- 
ties. So faras he could learn from the 
statement of the noble Lord the Govern- 
ment had not discovered the means of 
making a larger addition to the Irish con- 
stituency than that represented by the 
moderate figure of 9,000. He quite un- 
derstood the principle on which the Govern- 
ment had acted, and attributed no blame 
to them or any disposition to depart from 
that principle. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the county franchise he would not 
at present express any opinion, but reserve 
to himself perfect freedom on that point. 
There were two new principles in the Bill, 
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and there was the general idea which was 
found in all Reform Bills of the enlarge- 
ment of the basis of our institutions, with 
a view to strengthen them, by an addition 
to the constituency, though the addition 
proposed was certainly very small, espe- 
cially when they took into consideration 
the proposition of the Government of Lord 
Russell, though it was afterwards receded 
from, to reduce the county franchise to £8, 
All that he was anxious to do now was to 
keep these matters open, and he hoped to 
discuss them in detail when he saw the 
plans of the noble Lord in print, together 
with the statement which he had promised, 
trusting that they would arrive at some 
satisfactory conclusion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to amend the Representation of the People 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by The Earl 
of Mayo, Mr. Disrazut, and Mr, Arrorney Geye- 
rat for IRELAND. ‘Is 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


NAVY—WOODEN SHIPS, 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Cartan MACKINNON moved that 
there be laid before this House— 

“A List of all the wooden Line-of-battle Ships 
and Frigates, together with amount of their ton- 
nage and horse-power ; their original value per 
ton, and price of engines : 

“Statement of the number of such Vessels 
which have been sold within the last five years, 
and the price which the Hulls and Engines sold 
fur in the public market : 

“ Estimate of the number which might be made 
efficient as Naval Transports, and the number 
of troops or horses that each Vessel might con- 
veniently carry, with quantity of coals each can 
stow: 

“ Return of the strength of the Transport Fleet 
employed during the last five years, specifying 
whether Steamers or Sailing Vessels, or Govern- 
ment or Hired Vessels, with full particulars of 
tonnage, horse-power, and capacity for convey- 
ance of troops, and the number of troops conveyed 
by them during the above period : 

“Table showing the comparative length of the 
voyazes of Sailing and Steam Transports ; 

“ Return of the annual expense of the convey- 
ance of troops : 

‘* Copies of Reports of the Officers in command 
of the troops as to the general efficiency of the 
Hired Transports that conveyed them : 

** And, of any Reports which have been, or can 
be obtained, through our Naval Attaché in Paris, 
as to the number of French Line-of-battle Ships 
and Frigates which have been converted into 
Transports, and an estimate of their efficiency in 
the Mediterranean, and the number of cavalry, 
infantry,and munitions of war each Line-of-battle 
Ship may be expected to carry.” 


The hon. Member explained that the 





| view he had in moving for these Returns 
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was to ascertain whether our wooden fleet 
could not be made serviceable, at all events 
for the transport service, instead of the 
vessels being sold, as they were now, for 
a mere song. In case of declaration of 
war, this country would have to advertise 
fora fleet. We had now 283 transports 
employed in Abyssinia, andwhat they would 
cost no one could tell. We ought to turn 
into transports our old wooden ships that 
were now rotting away—being sold at 
£2 16s. a ton, which was a great sacrifice. 

Mr. CORRY explained that the ques- 
tion had been under the consideration of 
various Boards of Admiralty, and they 
thought the adoption of the plan would not 
lead to a good result. The estimated cost 
of fitting these ships as transports would 
be £22,000 each, and that would hardly 
be a wise appropriation of the public money. 
They could stow so small a quantity of 
coal that it would be necessary to provide 
them with masts and yards and canvas, to 
enable them to make long passages under 
sail, and they would thus require a com- 
plement of 400 men to handle them. This 
would leave very little accommodation 
available for troops, and the ships would be 
deficient in the speed necessary to the per- 
formance of quick passages. If such ves- 
sels had been employed in the Abyssinian 
expedition, it was hard to say when they 
would have arrived at their destination. It 
was true that the French had converted 
some of their line-of-battle ships into trans- 
ports, but their transport service was of a 
very different character from ours. It was 
one thing to send troops from Toulon and 
Marseilles to Civita Vecchia and Algiers, 
and another to send them on long voyages 
in stormy seas, across the Atlantic, round 
the Cape, and to the most distant parts of 
the world. The preparation of the Returns 
would cause great labour to the Depart- 
ment, and interfere with the current work 
of the office most materially. At present 
the Controller’s office could searcely dis- 
charge the calls upon it. The ships sold 
were useless, and required a staff of officers 
aud men to take care of them ; and it was 
a good bargain to get rid of them, at almost 
any price. He hoped the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion. 

Mr. CHILDERS appealed to his hon. 
Friend to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


VOL. CXC, [rurep sznzzs.] 
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Question. 1954 
‘PETIT JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arrornney Genenat for Irnz- 
LAND, Bill to consolidate and amend the Law re- 
lating to Petit Juries in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arrorner Genera for Ine- 
tanp and The Earl of Maro. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.} 


EXTRADITION. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the state of our Treaty relations with Foreign 
Governments regarding Extradition, with a view 
to the adoption of a more permanent and uniform 
policy on the subject.”—(Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens.) 

And, on March 27, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. M‘Cu.iacu Torrens, Mr. Bovuverig, 
Mr. Warotx, Mr. Wituram Epwarp Forster, 
Mr. Soxriciror Generat, Sir Fraxcis Gotpsmip, 
Mr. Gorst, Mr. Mitt, Mr. Percy Wynpuam, Mr. 
Lavaxp, Mr. Epwarp Ecrrron, Mr. Neate, 
Mr. Tomas Barine, Sir Ropert Coruer, Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Baxrer, and Mr. Scureiner :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 20, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Sea Fisheries * (46); Fairs (Ireland) * (47). 
Second Reading—Regulation of Railways (34). 


PROXIES.—QUESTION, 


Eart STANHOPE said, it would be in 
the recollection of their Lordships that a 
Committee sat last Session on Public Busi- 
ness, and that one of its recommendations 
was that the use of Proxies in Divisions 
should be discontinued, and that a Stand- 
ing Order should be made against their 
use. He wished to be informed by the 
Lord Privy Seal, What course the Govern- 
ment intended to take for the purpose of 
giving effect to that recommendation ? 

Tue Eaat or MALMESBURY said, 
he intended to call the attention of their 
Lordships on an early day to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of that 
Committee, and to bring forward certain 
proposals founded thereon, embodying 
those recommendations. He should, per- 
haps, be able to fulfil that intention in the 
course of next week. 

3k 
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REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL.—[u.1. ] 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 

(No. 34.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
our railway system had attained such vast 
proportions that all legislation connected 
with it must be cautious, practical, and 
well-considered. But, in dealing with the 
subject, it was as necessary to look at the 
interests of the public, on whose behalf the 
railways have been constructed, as it was 
necessary not to neglect the interests of | 
the shareholders who had expended their 
money in those great undertakings. It 
was advisable, he thought, at the same 
time, not to enter too much, in the shape 
of legislation, into the details of the man- 
agement of the different lines; but to leave 
those details, in a great measure, to the 
discretion of the managers and boards of 
the respective companies. He believed 
that, as a general rule, the railway man- 
agers of this country were a body of men 
of the highest intelligence, of great en- 
ergy, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
business which they directed. As a proof 
of the great magnitude of the subject, he 
would mention that, in the year 1866, the 
authorized capital of railway companies in 
the United Kingdom was £620,564,406 ; 
but of that sum there had been paid up 
£481,872,184, leaving a balance of au- 
thorized capital not paid up to the amount 
of £138,692,222. The length of the 
railways constructed was 13,854 miles, 
and the gross revenue derived from them 
during that year was £38,164,354. In 
fact, the sum invested in railway enter- 
prize throughout the country amounted to 
rather more than half the National Debt. 
The Board of Trade Returns from which he 
had taken those figures were not brought 
down to as late a date as he could wish; but 
he trusted that, by the arrangements he 
then proposed to make, that inconvenience 
would soon be remedied. It was scarcely 
necessary for him to remind their Lord- 
ships that during the past year all railway 
property had become greatly depreciated, 
and that a feeling had, at the same time, 
sprung up throughout the country that 
some reform was necessary in the man- 
agement of the different lines. It was 
true that, in many instances, the unwise 
policy which had been adopted by the 
Directors had been sanctioned by the 
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shareholders, who were satisfied with ob- 
taining their dividend, while they did not 
take upon themselves the trouble of in- 
quiring how that dividend had been ob- 
tained, or how the accounts had been kept, 
or new schemes proposed had been devised. 
The fact was that, in many instances, the 
accounts were so badly kept that what 
ought to have been charged to capital 
was charged to revenue, and what ought 
to have been charged to revenue was 
charged to capital; and, under these cir- 


cumstances, it was no wonder that rail- 


way property had been placed in the very 
unsatisfactory position in which they found 
it last year. He was by no means in 
favour of a policy by which Parliament 
would lay down stringent rules with re- 
spect to all the details of accounts and the 
management of the various companies; 
but he believed it was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the good working of the system 
and the well-being of the companies, that 
the fullest and most accurate information 
should be supplied to all persons interested 
in each line, that they should be made 
acquainted with the various schemes pro- 
posed by the managers, and that they 
should know precisely how their money 
was expended. He thought the fact that not 
less than £138,000,000 of the authorized 
railway capital of the country was not yet 
paid up afforded a sufficient justification 
for the interference of the Legislature, 
with a view to enable shareholders and 
Directors to see the position in which they 
were placed. He believed that sufficient 
time had elapsed since the panic of last 
year to afford Parliament the means of 
legislating upon the subject without act- 
ing in the hasty and ill-considered manner 
which might have been inevitable if they 
had dealt with it during the last Session. 
They had also the advantage of having 
been able thoroughly to consider the Re- 
port of the Commission which had inquired 
into the railway system, over which the 
Duke of Devonshire had presided, and 
some of whose recommendations he had 
embodied in the present Bill. He would 
proceed to state what were the principal 
objects for which the measure had been 
framed. It might be divided into six 
parts. The first of these parts related to 
accounts and audit; the second to the 
liabilities of railway companies in certain 
cases as general carriers; the third pro- 
vided for the safety of passengers by giving 
them means of communicating with guards 
and engine-drivers ; the fourth dealt with 
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a subject of great importance—one in 
which great interest was taken by the 
public and by the companies,—namely, 
compensation for railway accidents; the 
fifth laid down rules with respect to the 
appointment of arbitrators by the Board 
of Trade; and the sixth referred to various 
miscellaneous matters, to which he need 
not then more particularly allude. In the 
first part of the measure he had endea- 
voured to provide for the establishment of 
a uniform mode of keeping accounts by all 
railway companies, and for that purpose he 
proposed to insert, in a Schedule at the end 
of the Bill, a form of accounts which it would 
be compulsory upon all companies to adopt. 
He had not, however, as yet, decided what 
the precise form should be, and he was 
in communication upon the subject with 
some most eminent accountants, who were 
specially connected with railway matters, 
in order that he might obtain, if possible, 
a system which would be approved by 
railway auditors, and which would at 
the same time secure the object which 
he had in view. He wished to establish 
such a form of accounts that any person 
looking at them could see at a glance what 
was the exact financial position of each 
company. At present one company had 
one form of account; a second another, 
and a third a form different from them 
both, so that it was impossible to compare 
the accounts of the various companies, as 
it was desirable to do, and as he hoped 
they would be enabled todo. There was 
another point to which he attached great 
importance. In the 3rd clause of the 
Bill it was provided that there should 
be printed and issued every six months 
a statement of the estimated capital ex- 
penditure of each company during the fol- 
lowing half-year. That system had been 
adopted for some time, and with great suc- 
cess, by the London and North Western 
Railway Company, and he perceived that 
at the half-yearly meeting of the London 
and South Western Railway, held last 
February, a resolution was moved to the 
effect that the Directors should submit to 
each half-yearly meeting an estimate of 
the sums to be expended out of capital 
during the ensuing six months, and the 
proposal, having been seconded by Lord 
Bury, was carried by a large majority. 
He (the Duke of Richmond) believed that 
such a measure was perfectly practicable, 
and that it would afford very useful infor- 
mation to the shareholders. Then the 4th 
clause required that the accounts should 
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be printed and distributed, not only to the 
shareholders, but to the debenture-holders, 
who had no voice in the management of 
the property ; but who ought, he thought, 
to be furnished with correct information 
with respect to the position in which the 
company was placed. The next portion 
of the Bill commenced with the 6th clause, 
which would enable the Board of Trade, 
on the application of a certain proportion 
of the holders of shares of various kinds, 
to order an inspection of the affairs of 
the company. That application would be 
granted, if the discontented shareholders 
should satisfy the Board of Trade that 
it was not one of a frivolous character, 
but that they were unable to obtain infor- 
mation which they had a right to demand. 
The Board of Trade would then appoint an 
Inspector who would report, not to the 
Board of Trade itself, but to the share- 
holders, the state of the company. In all 
these proceedings there was one point that 
should be guarded against—namely, the 
Government taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of the management of the 
different companies. He believed that the 
report should be made by the Inspector to 
the shareholders and not to the Govern- 
ment; because it was clear to his mind that 
no Department of Government could be 
held responsible for the vast extent of the 
railway affairs of the United Kingdom. 
Those clauses of the Bill which related to 
inspection established no new principle, be- 
cause the system was introduced into the 
Companies Act of 1862, where it was 
limited to joint-stock companies; and he 
proposed by this Bill to extend it to rail- 
way companies. With regard to the ap- 
pointment of the auditors of a company, 
he had provided that in the event of a re- 
quisition to the Board of Trade, under 
certain circumstances, that Department 
should have power to appoint one auditor, 
not necessarily a shareholder of the com- 
pany, because it was desirable in some cases 
that the auditors should be independent, 
and entirely unconnected in any way with 
the company. The next point referred 
to the liability of railway companies as 
carriers. When a person shipped goods 
at Holyhead and sent them to Dublin, the 
shipowner was merely liable for a limited 
amount of risk described in the bill of 
lading, which was made out at the time 
the goods were received on board the ship; 
but from the increased facilities of railway 
communication, and the great increase in 
the production of manufactured goods, the 
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North Western Railway, among others, were 
carriers by sea as well as by rail, and it was 
found impracticable to have anything in 
the shape of a bill of lading for those 
transactions. It might so happen, there- 
fore, that when a person sent goods from 
London, vid Holyhead, to Dublin, the 
railway company would not only be liable 
for damage sustained during the transit 
by rail, but also for the full amount of 
damage which might take place through 
any accident upon the high seas. This 
state of things required alteration, and he 
had therefore inserted a clause in the Bill 
which he believed would meet the diffi- 
culty. He had received several deputa- 
tions from Chambers of Commerce in 
different parts of the country, who urged 
that silk ought to be exempted from the 
operation of the Carriers’ Act, and treated 
in the same way as cotton and lace, the 
company being rendered liable for any 
damage done in the transit of such goods. 
The subject was a very difficult one, and 
he had heard strong cases made out on 
both sides: the people dealing in silks 
having some grounds for their views, while 
the railway companies also had grounds 
for their objections. That, however was 
a point which could not be argued now, 
and he would be prepared to deal with it 
when the Bill got into Committee. The 
next point was one of great importance, 
relating to small parcels. At present all 
parcels of less than 500 lbs. weight were 
called small parcels, and some years ago 
the manufacturer dealing in small parcels 
was charged a very high rate for them, all 
parcels weighing upwards of 500 lb. being 
charged by weight. An alteration was, 
however, made, and the manufacturer was 
permitted to take his goods out of the 
category of small parcels, provided he sent 
them to one other person, and the goods he 
sent were of the sort in which he dealt. 
But that privilege had been abused, and it 
had been found that persons collected small 
parcels at one terminus and sent them di- 
rected to some person at the other end, 
claiming to have them carried at the lower 
rate, and not as small parcels. They were, 
in fact, goods of all descriptions, collected 
by a carrier, who got all the money he 
could for delivering them at the other end 
to the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed. The mode in which he proposed 
to meet this grievance on the part of the 
companies was, that when goods of the 
same description were sent to one person, 
a bond fide consignee, they should not be 
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charged as small parcels. The companies 
were great losers by the present system, 
and this provision would enable them in 
the future to deal more liberally with the 
public, and the public would gain in the 
end by the present system being put a stop 
to. He now came to an important point 
to which their Lordships’ attention had 
been called last year, when a noble Lord 
opposite had charge of a Bill, the object of 
which was to regulate the communication 
between guards and drivers. At that time 
he (the Duke of Richmond) did not think 
they had had sufficient trial of the system 
to warrant them in passing such a measure; 
but he undertook on the part of the Go- 
vernment to look into the matter during 
the Recess, and, if possible, to frame some 
measure which would meet the views 
which were then entertained. In fulfilment 
of that promise, he had requested one of 
the Inspectors of the Board of Trade to 
carry out, with the consent of the railway 
companies, certain experiments upon their 
trains. During the close of last year, and . 
the commencement of the present, experi- 
ments were made on the London and North 
Western, the London and South Western, 
the Midland, and the South Eastern Rail- 
ways; and he would call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the last part of Colonel 
Yolland’s Report upon them, in which, after 
giving the details of the various experi- 
ments which had been made, he said— 
“The prominent question for decision appears 
to me to be, ‘Shall railway companies be com- 
pelled by legislative enactment to provide means 
of communication between passengers and the 
servants of companies in charge of the train?’ 
This decision must properly depend on the 
answers to the two following questions :—First, is 
such communication necessary in order to provide 
for the public safety ? and secondly, is it prac- 
ticable? With regard to the necessity for such 
means of communication, I believe there are few 
who would contend that it is not necessary in the 
very long journeys taken by express trains without 
stopping, and I have already expressed my opinion, 
founded on actual experience of what has been ac- 
complished, that it is quite practicable.” 
Colonel Yolland also pointed out that it 
was necessary that the electric or any 
other system of communication that might 
be adopted, must be very carefully looked 
after, and used at all times for starting the 
trains from the stations, as it would not do 
to use it only when an emergency arose. 
He (the Duke of Richmond) thought that 
some such means of communication ought 
to be adopted in trains ; but it was a very 
remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the 
enormous number of persons who travelled 
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by rail, few fatal accidents occurred through | quainted with such matters. How could 


railway travelling in the course of one 
year. In 1866 there were 274,293,668 
passengers by rail in this country, and of 
that number only fifteen were killed, ave- 
raging one in about 18,000,000 ; so that, 
in fact, it was far more dangerous, as a 
reference to the Registrar General’s Report 
would show, to walk about the streets of 
London, than to travel by railway. Another 
point in the Bill was one which would be 
a great advantage to shareholders in the 
saving of expense in their proceedings 
before Parliament. The Bill provided that 
railway companies should have what was 
commonly called a ‘“‘ Wharncliffe” meet- 
ing before the second reading of a Bill in 
the first House of Parliament to which it 
should be introduced, and the shareholders 
would thus have an opportunity of expres- 
sing their opinions on the advisability of 
proceeding further with the measure. In 
the event of the decision of the majority of 
the shareholders being against the Directors, 
a vast amount of money, which was now 
spent in Parliamentary contests, would be 
saved to the company. He was aware 
that the Bill which he now asked their 
Lordships to read a second time was not 
so comprehensive a measure as might have 
been desired by many people; but he could 
assure the House that it was by no means 
an easy task to bring in a comprehensive 
measure on the subject of railway re- 
gulations. As the Bill first stood in the 
draft, it was a much larger measure than 
it was now; but upon going into the de- 
tails of the various clauses, with the ob- 
ject of seeing how they would work, he 
found that a great many matters, though 
admirable in theory, were thoroughly 
impracticable, and he therefore thought 
it better to bring in a small and practical 
measure, rather than to introduce a much 
larger Bill, which would not work properly 
when it was passed. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Duke of Richmond.) 


Lorpv REDESDALE said, he thought 
the Bill contained a great many excellent 
provisions, and would be generally useful. 
At the same time, without the Schedule to 
which the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) referred, it would be very difficult 
to form any opinion as to the accounts 
which might be produced. It was exceed- 
ingly desirable to have one form of ac- 
counts; for all accounts were very difficult 
to be understood by persons not well ac- 





the position of railway companies be esti- 
mated, when one company produced their 
accounts in one form and another in an- 
other? It was extremely necessary to have 
some provision in the Bill that no securi- 
ties of any sort given by the Directors for 
a company should be legal unless regis- 
tered, and the accounts should show clearly 
every security that was issued. There 
were a great number of railways which 
had nominal power to borrow to a certain 
amount; but which had borrowed five, six, 
or seven times that amount upon what 
were called Lloyd’s bonds, and neither the 
shareholders nor the public were at all 
aware of the liabilities to which the com- 
panies were subject. Registration would 
give greater security, and all the liabilities 
to which a company was subject should be 
noted in the accounts. It was necessary 
also that the floating debt of the company 
—that is, any debt upon which interest 
was paid—should appear in the accounts. 
It was found from the reports of the Great 
Western Railway Company that they 
had, a short time ago, a floating debt of 
£1,000,000 upon which, in times of finan- 
cial pressure, they had to pay a large 
amount of interest, in order to secure the 
necessary accommodation. The audit pro- 
posed would be most beneficial; but one 
provision in the Bill was rather contrary 
to the principles generally applicable in 
such cases. It was, that if any statement 
of account, balance-sheet, or report turned 
out to be false, the auditor, or other officer 
of the company who signed the same, 
should be liable to a penalty, unless he 
satisfied the Court who tried the same that 
he was ignorant of the false statement. 
Now, this provision was at variance with 
the general principle of law, that the onus 
of proof did not lie with a prisoner or de- 
fendant, and the clause ought not to be 
adopted without some consideration, An- 
other provision was, that when an auditor 
was appointed to investigate the matter 
and to make a report, the shareholders 
might appoint another auditor; and if 
there were any difference of opinion be- 
tween the two, either auditor might issue 
to the shareholders, at the cost of the com- 
pany, the grounds on which he differed 
from his colleagues, and such a statement 
respecting the financial condition and pro- 
spects of the company as he thought ma- 
terial for the information of the share- 
holders. It was desirable that this clause. 
instead of being permissive, should be im- 
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perative, so that the matter might be 
brought fairly before the shareholders, 
With regard to provisions for the safety 
of passengers, he thought that, after the 
Report to the Board of Trade upon the 
subject of communication between railway 
passengers and guards, such a communi- 
cation ought to be insisted on. But there 
was some reason in what had been urged 
to him—namely, that the Board of Trade 
should specify the manner in which the 
communication should be made; that it 
should not be left to each railway company 
to adopt a system of its own; otherwise, a 
change of carriages would be necessary in 
all cases where two railway systems were 
connected. Besides the questions treated 
in the Bill, some other matters required 
legislation. For instance, great complaint 
was now made, especially on the Metro- 
politan Railway, of the extraordinary way 
in which the passengers were crowded in 
the carriages. At times the carriages were 
more like pens for cattle than for passen- 
gers. When the doors were opened people 
crowded in in any number; the officers of 
the company did nothing to prevent them; 
and inconvenience and sometimes injury 
arose in consequence. He did not see why 
railway carriages, like other public con- 
veyances, should not be licensed to carry 
a certain number of passengers. At all 
events, some arrangements should be made 
to avoid undue crowding, and also to pro- 
vide a better description of carriage than 
was now often furnished in all three 
classes. With regard to the management 
of railway companies, the provision that 
the Bill should be submitted to a Wharn- 
cliffe meeting, before the application to the 
Board of Trade or the second reading, might 
in some cases be a very useful one; but 
there were other matters connected with 
those meetings which required considera- 
tion, and which possessed an importance 
that had not as yet been commonly at- 
tached to them. There were no provisions 
whatever for regulating the voting at such 
meetings, and the consequence was that 
the way in which the votes were taken 
gave rise sometimes to great discontent 
and to the impression that fair decisions 
were not come to. It was desirable that 
some formal rule should be laid down on 
the subject. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that it would be extremely desirable 
to get rid altogether of proxies in railway 
companies. He believed that the pro- 
prietors would be far more truly repre- 
sented by the small number of those really 
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interested in the affairs of the company, 
who would attend the meetings than by 
the proxy system, which put everything 
into the hands of the Directors, unless 
their management had become 80 gross that 
public opinion had been excited against 
them in a very unusual manner. At the 
same time this was a matter which re- 
quired great consideration, and he merely 
stated his opinion, leaving the point to be 
duly weighed and canvassed by the public, 
Nothing was more unsatisfactory than the 
powers of railway proprietors at this mo- 
ment. They really had no power whatever 
over the management of the line, and he 
was sorry to say that, judging from the 
Bills which came before him, there was a 
great desire on the part of some Boards to 
make them still more close, and prevent 
the interference of the proprietors still 
more completely than they were before. 
He admitted that on all these points it 
was not desirable to legislate unless Par- 
liament felt that it was on certain ground; 
but he hoped that next year, if the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) held the 
same office, he would be able to propose 
some further regulations for the security 
of railway shareholders and of the public. 

Eart GREY said, he was far from re- 
garding this Bill as accomplishing all that 
could be desired in this direction. But 
he did not dispute the discretion of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) in 
bringing forward, in the first instance, a 
moderate measure, and he thought that 
their Lordships were deeply indebted to 
him for the pains he had taken in framing 
a Bill which, as far as it went, would, no 
doubt, be very useful. The railway sys- 
tem of this country was now a subject of 
the highest national importance ; not only 
because the facilities for communication 
afforded by railways were necessary for 
the public welfare, but also because so 
many persons were interested in railway 
property that the general prosperity of 
railway companies was a matter of na- 
tional concern. The depreciation of rail- 
way property that had taken place in the 
last two or three years had involved such 
an amount of private suffering and general 
injury that it was inevitable the question 
should attract attention. The Biil did not 
go so far as it might ultimately be neces- 
sary to go; but it was based upon the 
sound principle of at once protecting rail- 
way property, and enforcing upon railway 
companies the discharge of the duties im- 
posed upon them by law, and of which the 
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proper performance was necessary for the | consume their own smoke, and that coal 
safety and advantage of the public. Some! was burned upon them in such a manner 
of the matters provided for by the Bill | that property by the side of railways was 
certainly required immediate attention, es- | exposed to the danger of ignition by flying 
pecialiy the more efficient audit of railway | sparks. Fires were, therefore, continually 
accounts. Some of their Lordships might | taking place by the side of railways, and 
remember that many years ago the Go- | it was only a few days ago that cases of 
vernment of the’ day endeavoured to pass | this kind were brought under his notice. 
a Bill to provide for a better system of | It was certain that great risk of destruc- 
audit ; but at that time the railway interest | tive fires was incurred in this way. Ano- 
in the other House of Parliament was too; ther source of risk and danger was that 
powerful to allow this measure to pass. | level crossings were insufficiently protected. 
Now, however, shareholders had reason to' He knew an instance of a level crossing 
regret that some measure of the kind was | which, for many years, had been left with- 
not adopted, so as to have saved innocent | out anyone in charge of it after a certain 
persons from the ruin in which, in too! hour of the night, and the gate was often 
many instances, they had been involved by | left open, and extreme hazard thereby in- 
the reckless conduct of those entrusted curred. He could not but believe that 
with the management of railways. This | some simple provision, requiring the police 
Bill would do much towards securing an | to take legal proceedings where infractions 
honest system of railway management in of the law were brought under their no- 
future. He hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- | tice, would do a great deal to prevent 
ment would consider whether those who | their recurrence. ‘The intervention of the 
had been guilty of great abuses that had | police in the matter of the smoke nuisance 
been brought to light ought not to be held | in this town had tended greatly to abate 
responsible. It appeared to him that the it, and why should not police intervention 
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transactions that were exposed day by day 
in the papers—whether in the technical 
language of the law they were frauds or 
not—were in their character fraudulent in 
the highest degree, and the persons who 
had suffered by them had been cheated of 


sums of money, sometimes of great magni- | 


tude. Before these windings-up and ar- 
rangements were completed he hoped Her 


Majesty’s Government would cause their | 


Law Officers seriously to consider, whether 
persons who had been guilty of offences 


of which the law could take cognizance | 


should be allowed to escape punishment, 


because it was not the interest of indivi- | 


dual shareholders and sufferers to prose- 
cute in cases of this character. In such 


cases it was the special duty of Govern- | 


ment, for the protection of the public -in- 


terest and in the cause of morality, not to | 


allow offenders to escape; but, if there | 


_be applied to railways? Parliament was 
| greatly to blame for the state of things 
‘which had now arisen in the railway 
| world. The conduct of Parliament during 
‘the last thirty years had been greatly 
| wanting in foresight and judgment, and 
had led in great measure to the results 
| deplored. Many existing evils were due 
to the fact that railways were very often 
distressed for want of money. Share- 
holders were not receiving the dividends 
they expected to get when they invested 
their money, and pecuniary embarrassment 
‘no doubt often tempted railway managers 
| to neglect provisions that were required 
‘for the public safety. The low average 
' dividends of railways, notwithstanding the 
high fares, were mainly due to Parliament, 
| and the want of a proper tribunal for con- 
sidering applications for railway Bills. He 
had held this opinion many years, and had 


were grounds for prosecutions, to cause | more than once urged it upon the House; 
them to be instituted by the Law Officers | and, until railway schemes were subjected 
of the Crown. Without further discussing | to a more searching, impartial, and judi- 
the principle and details of the Bill, he | cious investigation, we should never have 
would say that it might have gone further|a thorough reform in railway schemes. 





in the way of providing means to enforce | 


obedience to the law. It was notorious 
that many railway regulations were habi- 
tually ignored, and the authorities set at 
defiance. One matter seriously affecting 
the comfort of travellers, and the health 
and safety of those living by the side of 
railways, was that locomotives did not 


We knew -by experience that a railway 
was necessarily a monopoly, and that com- 
petition was practically impossible. The 
natural consequence was that, when a given 
district of country was provided with more 
railways than it required, the different 
undertakings combined, and their extra 
expenses restricted the amount of accom- 
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modation which at a given cost they could 
afford to the public. It was quite clear 
that under the system of a Parliamentary 
tribunal for considering Railway Bills, a 
system had grown up which pressed most 
severely upon the public. Engineers and 
speculators had promoted companies for 
no other object than that of getting them- 
selves bought out. Schemes had been 
brought forward merely for the purpose 
of annoying railway companies, and hence 
their legal expenses were frightful in 
amount. Of course, in some way, this 
useless expenditure fell upon the public. 
The system by which railway schemes 
were now considered looked as if it had 
been carefully contrived in order to stimu- 
late the gambling propensities of mankind, 
and to bring railways before Parliament 
in as expensive and as imperfect a manner 
as possible. A railway scheme was sub- 
mitted to a Committee, first of one House 
and then of the other, and after a decision 
had been obtained at great expense, if the 
scheme were rejected it might be brought 
forward in the following year, and laid 
before new Committees, who, entertaining 
different views and adopting different 
principles, might reverse the decision pre- 
viously come to. There was no consist- 
ency in the decisions pronounced by Com- 
mittees, and there was no uniform prin- 
ciples or rules for their guidance. In 
order that the public interests might be 
duly served, it was necessary that the 
policy pursued in reference to this matter 
should be steady and consistent. It would, 
in his opinion, be impossible to perform in 
a proper manner the duty of granting 
powers for constructing railways until a 
strongly-constituted tribunal was _ estab- 
lished, the sittings of which should not be 
confined toa few weeks, but should extend 
over the period during which the Courts 
of Law usually sat. The members of such 
a tribunal ought, of course, to be well 
paid, and in every respect equal to their 
duties ; and Parliament could then look to 
them for advice as to some consistent prin- 
ciple in regard to the schemes submitted 
for consideration. He did not, however, 
for a moment propose that the ultimate 
decision should be withdrawn from Parlia- 
ment ; but that the first consideration of 
the various schemes should be submitted 
to a Court such as he had suggested. It 
had been asserted that a scheme of this 
kind had been already tried and had 
failed. He was aware that in the year 
1845 the Board of Trade was called upon 
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to report to Parliament on the Bills which 
ought to be passed, and that those Reports 
turned out to be of no practical use or 
advantage whatever. Indeed, he had 
himself taken a somewhat active part in 
the other House of Parliament in breaking 
down the authority of those Reports, and 
under such circumstances he should cer- 
tainly do the same thing again, for the 
Reports in question were made in a man- 
ner which deprived them of all proper 
authority. The real nature of the busi- 
ness to be transacted was not at that time 
perfectly understood by anybody, and the 
Board of Trade was called upon, without 
making a public examination, but merely 
acting on the faith of ex parte statements 
delived in private, to draw up Reports for 
the guidance of Parliament. Now, it was 
obviously impossible that Reports so drawn 
up should give general satisfaction, but he 
could not admit that if asimilur plan were 
adopted and carried out in a fitting man- 
ner before a better constituted tribunal it 
would also prove a failure. 1f means were 
taken to establish a proper tribunal, which 
should openly and publicly hear all appli- 
cations for the construction of railways, 
and prepare Reports for the consideration 
of Parliament as to whether particular 
schemes deserved to be adopted or not, 
and on what conditions the powers asked 
for should be granted, he was persuaded 
that great advantages would be gained, 
and that Parliament would be enabled to 
discharge its duties in reference to this 
subject in a much more effectual and satis- 
factory manner than it had done hitherto. 
In conclusion, the noble Earl said that 
though this question did not immediately 
arise out of the Bill under discussion, it 
was nevertheless so closely connected with 
it, that he had deemed it right to take this 
opportunity of addressing these remarks 
to their Lordships. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he thought the Bill would effect some 
good, but not all the good that was ex- 
pected by the noble Duke. In his opinion, 
the question of railways ought never to 
have been intrusted to the Board of Trade 
at all; for it was one of such magnitude 
and importance to the country that it ought 
to have been dealt. with by a special tri- 
bunal, as was done in every country on the 
Continent. The noble Duke surely could 
not believe that the present measure would 
really prevent such financial calamities as 
had lately occurred, or that it would ef- 
fectually diminish the number of lives lost 
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by railway accidents. This Bill was not a 
Bill for the regulation of railways, except 
in a very slight degree, and ought rather 
to have been called a Railway Companies’ 
Bill, for the consideration of their affairs 
and accounts. One of its clauses contained 
a provision for laying before the share- 
holders an estimate of the expenditure out 
of capital. That might, perhaps, have 
produced a beneficial effect if it had been 
enacted ten or twelve years ago; but, in 
reality, the reckless expenditure on capital 
which had taken place in various companies 
had never been condemned by the share- 
holders at subsequent meetings, and, so 
far as he was aware, there was not a single 
instance of shareholders having withdrawn 
their confidence from the Directors, in 
consequence of the reckless expenditure 
which had been incurred. Then there 
was a provision for a public audit, but 
it should be remembered that the duties 
of an auditor is confined to ascertain- 
ing that the various sums of money had 
been paid out faithfully and honestly by 
the treasurer in the manner stated in 
the accounts. An auditor could not in- 
quire whether the expenditure had been 
extravagant or not, and though it might 
be right to congratulate ourselves on the 
compardtively smali number of lives lost 
on railways, it was certainly a matter of 
astonishment to all railway travellers that 
more fatal accidents did not occur. In his 
opinion there was no reason why the Board 
of Trade should not be invested with those 
powers which the Duke of Wellington 
proposed to confer upon it twenty-eight 
years ago. He was borne out in his state- 
ments by the officers of the noble Duke’s 
own Department. In a Report made on 
the 4th of January, 1866, by Colonel 
Yolland, in reference to two successive 
collisions which had occurred on the 4th 
of December, 1865, a short distance south 
of Sudbury station on the London and 
North Western Railway, there was this 
statement— 

“It is true that the practice of the Department 
is to send one of the inspecting officers to inquire 
into and report upon the circumstances attending 
accidents, as in this and the former collision at 
Walton Junction, and such inquiries are submit- 
ted to by the railway companies; but their Lord- 
ships are not empowered to make an order for 
anything to be done. No responsibility appears 
to attach to any person for the complete neglect 
exhibited towards Captain Tyler’s recommenda- 
tions; and the unfortunate signalman of thirty 
years’ service, who was, I have no doubt, as he 
thought, doing his duty properly, is the only per- 
son to whom any liability attaches ; whereas the 
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expenditure of a small sum would have prevented 
him from inadvertently committing the act for 
which he will shortly be tried for manslaughter, 
and have saved the railway company a very large 
sum of money that must now be paid as compen- 
sation for those who suffered. The utility of their 
Lordships continuing to maintain the present sys- 
tem of making these unauthorized inquiries into 
the circumstances connected with the accidents 
which occur on railways may therefore be fairly 
questioned.” 


He concurred with Colonel Yolland in 
what he said as to the utility or inutility 
of the present system of inquiry; and he 
thought that great responsibility attached 
to the Department for not coming forward 
to demand such additional powers as would 
enable it to compel any railway company 
to make such improvements in their line 
as in the opinion of .the officers of the 
Board were necessary for the prevention of 
accidents in future. He admitted that in 
other days there might have been an indis- 
position on the part of Parliament to grant 
such powers, but he thought that they 
would be granted now. When the Duke 
of Wellington twenty-eight years ago made 
the suggestion to which he had referred, 
the reply of the Government was that the 
railway companies and their interest were 
so strong that the Government could not 
obtain power to control them. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) had not 
mentioned the number of passengers in- 
jured in the year 1866. It was 534. 
Besides to the enumeration of the pas- 
sengers killed or injured was to be added 
that of the servants of the companies. 
Now, he found that the number of serv- 
ants of companies killed in 1866 from 
causes not within their own control was 
seventeen, and that the same class in- 
jured from similar causes was seventy, so 
that the total number of the killed was 
twenty-eight, and that of the injured 604. 
Once a railway was opened under certifi- 
cate from the Board of Trade, the Depart- 
ment had no further power over it in the 
way of compelling the company to make ad- 
ditional provision for the safety of the pub- 
lic, though the company might add sidings 
and even small branch railways. These 
were free from inspection if they were not 
intended for passenger traffic. As showing 
how necessary it was that the Board of 
Trade should have the power of enforcing 
conditions after a line was opened, he 
might mention that in a difference about 
terms of an arrangement between the 
Great Western and the South Wales Com- 
panies the former threatened to put in 
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force certain provisions of their Act tocom- {| was an item of proposed expenditure for 
pel the South Wales Company to substi- | the ensuing half-year, which was charged 
tute stone bridges for certain wooden ones. | to capital. The capital account would 
The smaller and weaker company were never be closed in that way. If the capi- 
obliged to yield, and the Great Western | tal account was to be kept open at all, it 
Company got possession of the line. From | ought to be done by some rule apportion- 
that day to this they had worked it with | ing the expenditure that was to be paid 
the old bridges. Then, as to the Carriers’ | out of capital, and the portion to be paid 
Act, to which a clause in this Bill re-| out of revenue. No doubt there would 
lated, it had been ruled that, in an ac-|then be some items of expenditure that 
tion brought against a railway company, | would be due partly to capital and partly 
a question to be decided was, what condi-|to revenue. But he would prefer that 
tions were reasonable. On this point there | the capital account should be closed alto- 
had been such a difference among the} gether. It was impossible to form a 
Judges that a case had been brought to the | decided opinion of the Bill, favourably as 
House of Lords. This was not a satis-| he was disposed to regard it, until they 
factory state of things; why should not | saw the form of accounts which was to fill 
the Inspectors of the Board of Trade have; up the first Schedule. He hoped the 
similar powers in respect of railway com-| noble Duke would provide that the ac- 
panies to those possessed by the Inspectors! counts should not be limited to the ordi- 
of Factories, Mines, and Emigration Ships, | nary payments and receipts ;_ and that, on 
in respect of the proprietors with whom|the other hand, they should not be so 
they had to deal ? extensive that the eye could hardly follow 
Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY | and the mind would be incapable of com- 
thought that the noble Earl who spoke| prehending them. It was particularly 
from the cross-Benches (Earl Grey) had | necessary that they should show clearly 
raised the whole question of the mode of | what was the amount of expenditure in- 
procedure in that House with respect to} curred in the year or the antecedent year 
private legislation, and the mode of tran- | that had not been paid, and should exhibit 
sacting their Private Business. After|every description of security, whether 
some remarks on Lord Redesdale’s recent | debentures or not, that had beer? issued. 
letters to Zhe Times on railway manage-| Ile should be glad if those nondescript 
ment, he said, he thought the Government | securities called *‘ Lloyd’s bonds” could be 
had exercised a wise discretion in not|struck at in some way. They might or 
attempting too much, or making their Bill| might not be within the strict limit of 
too comprehensive in the first instance. | legality, but they certainly had a tendency 
He approved of its provisions generally, | to be made a most fruitful means of de- 
but there were one or two points on which | ception, and of concealment of the real 
he should in Committee desire further ex- | position of the affairs of a company. He 
planations. should be most happy to render the noble 
Lorpv WESTBURY said, that it was | Duke any assistance that he could to per- 
very little use laying down rules with | fect this measure and to render it a piece 
regard to the keeping or presentation of | of useful legislation. 
accounts, and permitting that which was} Lorpv REDESDALE, in answer to the 
to a great degree the source of the uncer- | observations of the noble Lord (Lord 
tainty, confusion, and deception which | Stanley of Alderley) said, he should re- 
were practised in the accounts as they now joice if the private legislation of that 
stood. He alluded especially to the praec- 





| House, and the affairs of the railway 
tice which prevailed in railway companies companies in particular, could be brought 
of keeping their capital account open. | before their Lordships in such a manner 
Then they shuffled the charges, sometimes | as would enable the public out of doors to 
entering them to the capital account and | understand from their discussions the true 
sometimes to the revenue account; so that state of affairs. It had been said with 
it was impossible to ascertain what was | regard to his letter to the newspapers on 
their actual expenditure, and still more | the affairs of the Great Western Railway 
impossible to say whether that expenditure | ‘that he ought not to have prejudged the 
was justified or not. He believed there | question. But he was in some measure 
was much truth in these allegations, be- | | obliged to do so, because it was his duty 
cause he found that, in the half-yearly |to send his observations to the railway 
accounts of almost every railway, there | companies upon the Bills that came before 
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him, and they were, therefore, perfectly 
aware of his opinion. He had not such 
perfect confidence in his own opinion as to 
suppose that he could not learn anything 
in return, and he had derived great advan- 
tage from the representations thus made 
tohim. But he thought it of great im- 
portance to the persons who had a pecu- 
niary interest in the matter that they 
should be informed of the real bearings of 
the question, and he must say that not the 
slightest answer had been given to any 
single word of his letter. He believed 
that the statements he made were un- 
answerable, and although the’ railway 
company still persisted in pursuing a simi- 
lar course, he trusted that great good had 
been done by the publication of his letter. 
Whatever he sent to the newspapers he 
put his name to, and, as his object was 
the public good, he conceived that he 
was justified in the course he had adopted. 
Some persons entertained a notion that as 
Chairman of Committees he could carry 
out the law in all cases; but there were 
so many ways in whicli wrong could be 
done, that the only way in which he could 
exercise any check was by appealing to 
public opinion. 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
briefly disclaimed any intention of con- 
demning Lord Redesdale’s judgment in 
writing the letters in question. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


wenn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 20, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commirree-—On Poor 
Rates Assessment, &ce., Mr. Llowes discharged, 
Mr. Paull added; on Admiralty Monies and 
Accounts, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach discharged, 
Mr. Frederick Stanley added ; on Grand Jury 
Presentments (Ireland) nominated. 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Army Esti- 
MATES. 

Resolutions [March 19] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—Marine Mutiny.* 

First Reading—Inclosure ® [73]; Marine Mu- 
tiny. 

Second Reading—Court 
(Despatch of Busi 

Referred to Select Committee—Public Schools 
(re-comm.) [47]. 


of Appeal Chancery 
Amendment * [68]. 
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Committee — (£362,398 19s. 9d.) Consolidated 
Fund*; Public Schools (re-comm.) [47], 
negatived ; Compulsory Church Rates Aboli- 
tion (re-comm.) * [59]. 

Report—( £362,398 19s. 9d. ) Consolidated Fund*; 
Compulsory Church Rates Abolition (re-comm. )* 
59) 


}. 
Considered as amended — Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition (re-comm.) [59-72]. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 
NOTICE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, It is my in- 
tention to submit to the House a Motion 
on the subject of the Irish Church, I have 
been very desirous, in the first place, to 
consider carefully the terms of a Motion 
on a subject of so much importance; and, 
secondly, to consult the convenience of the 
House with regard to the time of bringing 
iton. I was also anxious to consult the 
wishes of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
purpose now to give a general Notice, and 
to lay on the table on Monday the precise 
terms of the Motion, and I will, either on 
that day, or on the following day, as may 
be more convenient, inquire of the Govern- 
ment whether they can, consistently with 
the exigencies of the public service, ren- 
der me any assistance in fixing a day for 
bringing it on. If they can I shall thank- 
fully accept it, and take the earliest day 
they may be disposed or able to give; and 
if they cannot I shall make the best ar- 
rangements I can to secure the earliest 
occasion that may be at my disposal as an 
independent Member of Parliament. 


EXEMPTION OF SMALL PAMPHLETS 
FROM SECURITY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
Law Officers of the Crown have ever sanc- 
tioned the exemption of small Pamphlets 
from the securities required by the Act 60 
Geo. III., ce. 9, 8. 8; and, whether he can 
explain the rules by which the Board of 
Inland Revenue, as advised by the Law 
Officers, decide whether any Publication 
shall be subjected to the securities required 
from Newspapers, Pamphlets, and other 
Papers by the Act 60 Geo. IIL. ¢. 9, 
s. 8? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the present Law Officers of the Crown 
had certainly never sanctioned the exemp- 
tion of small Pamphlets from the provisions 
of the Statute. He really could not un- 
dertake to say what might have been done 
since the passing of the Act of the 60th 
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Geo. III. With respect to the latter part | bridge, on Saturday last, for the purpose 
of the Question of the hon. Member, the of inaugurating the Cambridgeshire, Isle 
advice of the Law Officers of the Crown, so | of Ely, and Town of Cambridge Conserva- 


far as he (the Attorney General) knew, had 
never been sought for or obtained as to 


| tive Registration Society, which is alleged 
_ to have been summoned and presided over 


the conditions which were required to! by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
q y y 


bring newspapers or pamphlets within the 
Statute. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—THE BASUTO 
TERRITORY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Is there any truth in the report 
contained in the daily press that the Go- 
vernment have extended British protection 
to the Basuto Country, adjoining the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal; is it intended 
to annex this Territory ; and, if so, is it 
to be annexed to the Colony of the Cape 
or Natal; and is there any objection to 
place the Correspondence relating to the 
subject upon the table of the House? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
the Government had certainly not extended 
British protection over the Basuto terri- 
tory; but they had authorized the Co- 
lonial Authorities, on the repeated re- 
quest of the Basutos, to negotiate for the 
annexation of the territory to the Colony 
of Natal, upon condition that Natal was 
willing to undertake the government of 
that extended territory, and that the Basuto 
tribes were willing to submit to such taxa- 
tion, that the annexation would not entail 
expense upon the Natal Government. The 
Orange Free State would be a party to that 
transaction; the chief object being to define 
the boundary between the Basuto territory 
and the Orange Free State, and thus to put 
a stop to those wars from which the Colony 
had never been free, and which entailed per- 
petual cost and disturbance on its Govern- 
ment and relations. This additional ad- 
vantage would be gained—that Natal would 
be brought out of its present isolated state, 
and connected with the other British pos- 
sessions in South Africa. As soon as the 
Correspondence was completed—which it 
would be by a despatch now expected—it 
will be laid on the table. 


EARL OF HARDWICKE AND THE CAM- 
BRIDGE REGISTRATION, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
meeting held at the Red Lion Hotel, Cam- 

The Attorney General 


| Cambridge, the Earl of Hardwicke, and at 
| which he is reported to have made the 
following amongst other observations :— 

“Some short period of time has elapsed—two 

months—since I felt it my duty to take the chair 
at a preliminary meeting which was called for 
| the purpose of forming a Town and County Re- 
gistration Society. I take the chair 
to-day as a Conservative. I look forward to the 
necessity for such a Society as this for the purpose 
of guiding those persons who in future will have 
to exercise the Parliamentary Franchise, and of 
leading them to their position on the register. 
; I hope I shall be able, with my influence, 
to establish a Conservative Registration Associa- 
tion in the county ;” 
And whether Her Majesty’s. Government 
are prepared to sanction and approve such 
an interference in electoral matters on the 
part of a Peer of the Realm ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not know, Sir, 
on what principle the hon. and learned 
Gentleman objects to the conduct of Lord 
Hardwicke. Of that he has not in- 
formed us in his Question. There is an 
ancient Resolution of this House that Peers 
of Parliament should not interfere in elec- 
tions ; but that Resolution having been 
passed, as I believe, in the year 1641, it 
naturally did not refer to the subject of re- 
gistration. It is a matter, no doubt, of 
constitutional delicacy, but still of a novel 
character; and I think it would be more 
convenient if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would bring the matter in a more 
patent way before the House, so that our 
opinion, if he thinks it necessary, might 
be taken upon it. I confess my own im- 
pression is—it is only an impression—that 
every effort to promote the registration of 
the new constituencies, on whatever side 
it may be made, should be encouraged. I 
must say that, so far as my own opinion 
influences me, I should be in favour of any 
efforts which would increase the number of 
the electoral body of this kingdom. There- 
fore, if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
only asks me whether my attention has 
been called to this conduct on the part of 
Lord Hardwicke? I shall merely say at 
present, that it does not appear to me, on 
the part of his Lordship, conduct of a cha- 
racter which ought at all to surprise us. 
I have no doubt Lord Hardwicke takes a 
great interest in the county in which he 
resides, and I think the first feeling of 
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every country gentleman would be that his 
neighbours, whatever their opinions might 
be, should be registered, to enable them to 
exercise the great boon which the wisdom 
of Parliament has recently conferred upon 
them. 


METROPOLIS—WESTMINSTER IM- 
PROVEMENTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BUXTON said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, When 
the new railings will be continued round 
the space of ground at the end of Great 
George Street ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ply, that there was a Vote included in the 
Estimates, which he hoped would shortly 
be in the hands of Members, for the pur- 
pose of re-arranging the ground in ques- 
tion, and when the Vote was passed by the 
House, the works would be put in hand. 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUXTON said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Annual Statistical Abstract 
cannot be published early in the year, 
instead of being delayed until June or 
July ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, 
that he was afraid there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in issuing the Statistical 
Abstract earlier. The time was dependent 
upon the completion of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Accounts after the 3lst of 
Mareh following, which was the close of 
the financial year, so that practically the 
year 1866 did not end till the 31st of 
March, 1867. It was very desirable that 
the Abstract should include the latest 
financial Returns, and these could not be 
furnished to the Statistical Department 
till nearly two months after the close of 
the financial year. The publication of the 
Abstract last year was exceptionally de- 
layed by the time occupied in preparing 
some additional tables. 


IRELAND—THE PARTY PROCESSIONS 
ACT.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES LANYON said, he 
rose to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether he intends to recommend 
during this Session the repeal of the Party 
Processions Act; or, if not, does he in- 
tend to recommend any alterations in the 
said Act with a view of removing all 
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doubts as to the interpretation of the said 
Law, and of satisfying the publie mind 
that an impartial administration of the 
same will, as far as possible, be secured in 
all parts of Ireland ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, in answer 
to his hon. Friend, he had to state that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to propose to Parliament during the present 
Session to repeal the Party Processions 
Act. It was quite true that some doubt 
existed, at a recent period, as to the exact 
interpretation and meaning of that law, 
but these doubts, he thought, had been 
entirely removed by a clear and authorita- 
tive statement made by Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald on the subject; and, as it was im- 
portant, hé would ask leave of the House 
to allow him to read the opinion of that 
Judge on this matter. It was given in his 
charge to the grand jury at the last Dub- 
lin Commission. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
said— 

“They would perceive that to constitute the 
offence against the Party Processions Act three 
things were necessary. The first was that there 
should be an assembly of persons joining in pro- 
cession ; secondly, that the persons so assembling 
must bear or have among them some emblem 
or symbol ; and, thirdly, that that emblem or 
symbol should be such as was calculated to create 
and perpetuate the animosity of some other class 
ot Her Majesty’s subjects. If these three cire 
cumstances concur, that there is an assembly, 
that they bore emblems or symbols, and that these 
latter are calculated to create and perpetuate 
animosity among Her Majesty’s subjects, it con- 
stitutes an offence against the Party Processions 
Act. The enactment was plain and clear on the 
subject, and he believed he spoke with the entire 
concurrence of his learned Colleague when he said 
that it mattered not in the least what might be 
the colour of the flag, emblem, or symbol—orange 
or green, light or blue, or any other colour. 
The question for their consideration would be 
whether, under the circumstances, the display or 
carrying of these emblems was calculated to pro- 
voke such animosity as the Act pointed out.” 


Now, he thought the law from that inter- 
pretation of it was rendered perfectly clear. 
If any uncertainty arose in its interpreta- 
tion for the future, it could only occur from 
juries taking a different view of the effect 
of the words “calculated to provoke ani- 
mosity between different classes of Ter 
Majesty’s subjects.” These words were 
very wide. It was, however, their inten- 
tion to consider with the Law Officers of 
the Crown whether, without weakening or 
rendering too extensive the provisions of 
the statute, it might not be possible to 
make such an alteration as would some- 
what narrow the points to be submitted 
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to the jury in these cases. The matter 
was under consideration, and if a question 
were put to his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
at a future time he would be enabled to 
state precisely what conclusion the Govern- 
ment came to on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. VERNER said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary to the Treasury, For what 
reason the outgoing Australian Mails are 
now arranged to start the day before the 
arrival of the incoming, and thereby cause 
most serious inconvenience, and also ex- 
pense to correspondents with those Colo- 
nies ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
the arrangement stated in the Question had 
reference only to the arrival and departure 
of the Mails from Southampton, whereas 
an interval of five days was in fact allowed 
for answering letters if the answers were 
transmitted vid Marseilles. The additional 
postage was only 4d., and he thought there 
could be no reasonable objection to that 
charge. The arrangement might produce 
inconvenience in some quarters; but it 
had been adopted, after careful consider- 
ation and full consultation with the best 
authorities on the subject, as the one most 
convenient to the public, and he feared that 
it would be impossible to make any altera- 
tion withont great additional expense and 
considerable inconvenience to the public of 
New South Wales and Victoria. 


BRITISH REGIMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GORST said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the New Zealand Government 
has wholly refused to fulfil the conditions 
upon which a British Regiment is stationed 
in that Colony free of charge; Whether 
the sums appropriated during the last two 
years to Native purposes by the New Zea- 
land Assembly, instead: of the £50,000 
per annum stipulated for, have not in fact 
been £23,751 and £24,058 respectively ; 
and upon what conditions it is now in- 
tended to station a British Regiment in New 
Zealand free of charge to the Colony, and 
what are the grounds for supposing that 
such conditions will be accepted and ful- 
filled by the New Zealand Government ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, he 
had to state to the House that there was 
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no intention to retain a single British Re- 
giment in New Zealand, and that, he 
thought, would dispose of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s whole Question. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 
QUESTION, 


Cotonet SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he will compare the Returns from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Numbers 17 
of the present and 123 of the last Session, 
and call upon the Board to explain the ap- 
parent discrepancies between the two Re- 
turns in respect to the total sum borrowed, 
the debt outstanding, the rates collected, 
and the total amount expended upon works; 
and whether he will lay such explanations 
upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, izé reply, said, 
he did not think the Returns would on 
comparison be found contradictory. They 
were quite compatible, the one being made 
up to the 3lst of December and the other 
to the 3lst of March; one of the Returns 
referred only to the transactions under the 
Main Drainage Acts, the other to the whole 
of the transactions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, but if the hon. and gallant 
Member wished for information in a different 
form he would be happy to confer with him 
privately on the subject. 


ARMY—OFFICERS OF THE LATE INDIAN 
NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SURTEES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther, as Captain B. Hamilton, of the late * 
Indian Navy, having been duly promoted 
to his present rank after being upwards 
of thirty-three years in the Service, and 
guaranteed by the Act 21 & 22 Vict. ec. 
106, s. 56, his pay, pension, and privileges, 
the guarantee has not been broken by 
placing him, for the loss of his professional 
prospects on the abolition of the Indian 
Navy, on only the same amount of com- 
pensation as that allotted to his juniors in 
rank and inferiors in amount of pay (namely, 
the junior Commanders), on the plea that 
his promotion only took place one month 
and eighteen days before the abolition of 
the Indian Navy ; whether, as every Officer 
junior to Captain Hamilton, promoted on 
the same day as he was, receives a higher 
amount of compensation than any Officer 
of an inferior grade (irrespective of length 
of service of Officers of different grades), 
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the guarantee has not been broken by 
Captain Hamilton being deprived of this 
privilege on attaining to his present rank ; 
and, whether, as Captain Hamilton was 
guaranteed by the Act 21 & 22 Vict. an 
unemployed pay of £480 per annum as 
er Indian Naval Code, section 13, para- 
graph 59, the guarantee has not been 
broken by placing him on a compensation 
of only £450 per annum for the loss of his 
full pay of an average of £1,300 per 
annum, £50 of this sum being made up 
by the sale to the Secretary of State for 
India of Captain Hamilton’s right to the 
reversion of a pension of £800 per an- 
num ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, he did not think it necessary to 
go into all the points of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question, There was nothing spe- 
cial in the case referred to. The officers 
in question were treated in all respects as 
other officers of the same rank. There 
was nothing in the guarantee given which 
restrained the Government of India from 
abolishing the Indian Navy, giving pensions 
to the officers in proportion to their rank 
and services. There was no violation of 
the guarantee in that respect. Captain 
Hamilton was a captain of very short 
standing, and he came within a certain 
class of pensions that were offered. He 
might either have had a pension of £400 
a year, with a chance of obtaining a higher, 
or £450 certain, and after full considera- 
tion he accepted £450 absolutely. There 
was no intention of offering him any 
more. 


INDIA—THE SINDH RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount CRANBORNE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the case of Bray v. the 
Sindh Railway, which has been under arbi- 
tration for seven years is likely, soon to be 
brought to an early conclusion ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he might perhaps be excused from replying 
to the noble Lord’s Question in the Scoteh 
fashion, by putting to him another—what 
did he mean by ‘an early conclusion ? ”’ 
The action was commenced in 1860, and 
was referred to arbitration in 1861. The 
arbitration was going on and there had 
already been 169 sittings ; it was not 
likely, he feared, the arbitration would be 
concluded for some time. It was, how- 
ever, a question of some difficulty. The 
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Government of India were no parties to 
the action ; it was brought by a private 
individual. The costs already amounted to 
£3,000, and probably they would ultimately 
fall on the Indian Government, who had al- 
ready advanced £15,000. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had addressed a letter to the 
Company, urging them to bring the pro- 
ceedings to a speedy conclusion, and he was 
happy to state that the Directors had ap- 
plied to the arbiter to fix continuous sit- 
tings. 


INDIAN FINANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that a tclegram has 
been received from India that day contain- 
ing the heads of the Financial Statement 
submitted by the Finance Minister to the 
Governor General in Council; and, whether 
the right hon. Baronet will have any objec- 
tion to state the result ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that he had that day received a 
telegram from India, and he was happy to 
say that the Financial Statement which 
had just been made by Mr. Massey was of 
a very satisfactory character. The surplus 
of the present year was estimated at 
£800,000, and that for the coming year 
1868-9 at £230,000, after providing for 
all charges except those for irrigation. The 
surplus for the present year, with the un- 
expended balance of 1865-6 would be ap- 
plied to cover the charge for the irrigation 
works for 1868-9. No loan was proposed 
in the Budget for the coming year and no 
new taxation. 

CotoneL SYKES : Does that statement 
include the Home charges ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
has nothing to do with the Home charges. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL.—QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. Goscuey, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he did not think 
it would be possible, in the face of the 
business on the Paper, to go into Commit- 
tee that evening on the Public Schools 
Bill. In addition to this he thonght it 
would be best to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION, 

Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will make his Statement with 
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reference to the Army Estimates that 
night ? 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, it was 
his intention to make his Statement that 
night, provided he had an opportunity of 
doing so before nine o’clock. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to proceed that night with 
this Bill, which was simply a retrospective 
one ; what view the Government took of 
the Orders in Council which they propose 
to confirm; and, whether they intend to 
extend the application of the Bill to similar 
Orders in Council which may be passed in 
future ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that the Bill would be taken on 
Monday, so as to enable those hon. Mem- 
bers who were absent, and who desired to 
take part in the discussion upon it, to be 
in attendance. The Bill in question was 
specifically drawn with a retrospective ob- 
ject; but it might become necessary to 
legislate with regard to the future upon 
this subject. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES ABOLI- 
TION BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, it was proposed 
to Re-commit this Bill to-night for the 
purpose of adding two clauses to it, and 
then to read ita third time. He wished 
to point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) that such a course was a 
very unusual one, and to ask him, Whether 
he had any objection to permit the Bill 
to be re-printed after the new clauses were 
added, and to take the third reading on 
some other evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if such 
were the desire of hon, Gentlemen he 
could have no hesitation in acceding te 
the proposal. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


THE LAW OF EXPATRIATION. { 
OBSERVATIONS, 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
Captain Vivian 
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House to the effect of the Law regulating 
the allegiance of subjects of the Queen 
who have emigrated to Foreign countries, 
and especially to the United States of 
America, and to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he does not 
think that the time is opportune for at- 
tempting to arrive at a mutual understand- 
ing between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the United States 
respecting the right of expatriation? Te 
felt that, as he was not a lawyer, he ought, 
perhaps, to apologize to the House for in- 
troducing this Question to its notice. He 
believed that the claims made by this 
country in connection with this subject had 
operated greatly to our disadvantage in 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and 
the time had now arrived when we might 
properly inquire whether it would not be 
for our interest to modify tlidse claims to 
some extent. ‘The present state of the law 
had caused ill-blood between us and the 
United States, and there was danger of its 
doing so again. In order to bring the 
subject fully before the House it would be 
necessary for him to refer briefly to the 
law upon this question as it stood at pre- 
sent. As far as he could make it out, 
there appeared to be two classes of British 
subjects—those who were so by the com- 
mon law, and those who were so by the 
statute law. By the common law all per- 
sons born within the dominions of the 
Queen were British subjects, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their parents might be 
foreigners who were within those dominions 
merely on a visit. The child of French 
parents who was born in this country, or 
of American parents who was born in Ca- 
nada, was a British subject, and must be 
so to the end of his life. There were two 
ways by which persons might become Bri- 
tish subjects under the statute law—firstly, 
by being naturalized, under certain condi- 
tions, by Act of Parliament ; and secondly, 
under the provisions of two Acts, one passed 
in the reign of George II., which enacted 
that all children of British subjects who 
might be born out of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions were entitled to the privileges of Bri- 
tish subjects, and the other in the reign of 
George III., which extended those privi- 
leges to the grandchildren of British sub- 
jects born abroad, even though the fathers 
had never been in the King’s dominions. 
There was, however, this difference between 
the natural-born subject and the children 
and grandchildren of British subjects born 
abroad, that allegiance was claimed from 
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the former alone. It had been stated by 
a very able writer in The Times, who wrote 
under the name of “ Historicus,” that it 
was a question whether we did not claim 
allegiance from the children and grand- 
children of British-born subjects, even al- 
though their parents had been all their 
lives abroad. Well, if we did, we should 
claim at least half the population of the 
United States. A similar opinion as to 
our claims appeared to be prevalent in 
America, and a portion of the excitement 
in that country was, doubtless, owing to 
that notion. He thought that was an er- 
roneous opinion, as the statutes appeared 
to be enabling rather than compulsory. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would correct him if he 
were wrong when he said that the British 
Government had never attempted to claim 
allegiance from those persons. The law, 
however, upon the point was far from clear, 
and it would be well for Parliament to de- 
fine the extent of our claims, so that there 
could be no doubt upon this branch of the 
subject. The law respecting the British- 
born subject was, however, perfectly clear, 
and it asserted that by no act of his own 
could the British-born subject get rid of 
his allegiance to the Crown. He might 
go to other countries—he might enter the 
French army and become a French field- 
marshal—he might become a citizen of the 
United States and a member of the United 
States Congress—but still his allegiance 
was claimed by the British Crown. Upon 
this point Blackstone, in defining the con- 
ditions of allegiance, said— 

“ National allegiance is such as is due from all 
men born within the King’s dominions imme- 
diately upon their birth. It cannot be forfeited, 
cancelled, or altered by any change of time, place, 
or circumstance, nor by anything but the united 
concurrence of the Legislature. An Englishman 
who removes to France or to China owes the same 
allegiance to the King of England there as at 
home, and twenty years hence as well as now. For 
it is a principle of universal law that the natural- 
born subject of one Prince cannot by any act of 
his own—no, not by swearing allegiance to ano- 
ther—put off or discharge his natural allegiance 
to the former.” 

It was rather remarkable that this was the 
ouly country which carried its claims to 
allegiance to this extent. On the Conti- 
nent they treated the matter not so much 
as the claim of the Sovereign to the allegi- 
ance of the subject, which never could be 
broken; but rather as the right of the citi- 
zen to assistance and to privileges which, 
under certain circumstances, he might for- 


feit. Thus the Code Napoléon, cap. 1, 
VOL.CXC, [ramp szrres, ] 
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laid down “ That the quality of a French- 
man is lost by naturalization in a foreign 
country,” the French principle being that 
** personne ne peut avoir deux patries ;” 
although it was true that Napoleon in 
1811 declared that all Frenchmen who 
should change their nationality without the 
consent of the State should be liable to 
certain penalties. Prussia went almost as 
far in the other direction as we stopped 
short of it, and adopted a principle which 
he trusted would never be accepted in a 
commercial country like this—that a citizen 
lost his privileges not only by his own re- 
quest, or by sentence of a competent autho- 
rity, but also by residing ten years in a 
foreign country. But the matter was set 
upon what he regarded as the proper footing 
by the Italian Code, which was said to be 
the newest and the best edition of the Code 
Napoléon. By that code the rights of 
citizenship were lost by declaration of re- 
nunciation made before a civil authority 
and subsequent residence in a foreign 
country ; by accepting employment from a 
foreign State, or entering into its military 
service, without the consent of the Italian 
Government ; or, finally, by becoming na- 
turalized in a foreign country. The doc- 
trine which was upheld by this country 
was upheld by ourselves alone, and this 
was the more astonishing, inasmuch as no 
country furnished such a number of emi- 
grants to all parts of the world. But there 
was also this remarkable fact, that we had 
been compelled to give up the principle on 
which it was founded. Originally that 
principle was, that while we claimed the 
allegiance of all British subjects we in re- 
turn afforded them protection. Blackstone 
distinctly stated in his Commentaries that 
such was the case— 


“ Local allegiance is such as is due from an alien 
or stranger born, for so long a time as he con- 
tinues within the King’s dominion and protec. 
tion, and it ceases the instant such stranger trans- 
fers himself from this kingdom to another. Natu- 
ral allegiance is perpetual, local allegiance is only 
temporary ; and that for this reason, evidently 
founded upon the nature of government, that alle- 
giance is a debt due from the subject, upon an 
implied contract with the Prince, that so long as 
the one affords protection, so long will the other 
demean himself faithfully.” 


But we had found it impossible to carry 
out that principle, and a curious proof of 
the fact was furnished during the course 
of the late American civil war. Thousands 


upon thousands of English and Irish emi- 
grants in America endeavoured to claim 
exemption from the conscription and from 
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enrolment during that war; but we found 
it impossible to assert their right to ex- 
emption, after they had taken any step 
towards renouncing their allegiance to the 
English Crown, Consequently we gave up 
all idea of affording them protection, but 
we still claimed to regard them as subjects 
of the Queen. Now, by the United States’ 
Census of 1860, it appeared that at that 
time about 4,100,000 persons in the United 
States were born abroad. Of these about 
2,450,000 were subjects of the Queen ; no 
lees than 1,600,000 of them having been 
born in Ireland. Yet most of these persons 
were citizens of the United States ; nearly 
all intended to be. The House was perhaps 
aware of the oath that was taken by an 
alien desiring to become a citizen of the 
United States. It ran as follows :— 

«T, A B, do declare on oath that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States, and that I 
do entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and 
fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, State, 
or sovereignty whatever, particularly (here came 
the name of the Sovereign of the country in which 
the person was born) to Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

The oath could not be taken before the 
person had resided in America for five 
years. But some time before taking this 
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the United States in 1812, which resulted 
from our claiming to take British seamen 
out of American ships. The Americans 
had a great deal to say for themselves in 
this matter. That that was really the 
ground was evident from the Prince Re- 
gent’s declaration in reply to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of war— 


“There is no right more clearly established 
than the right which a Sovereign has to the alle- 
giance of his subjects, more especially in time of 
war. Their allegiance is no optional duty, which 
they can decline and resume at pleasure. It is a 
call which they are bound to obey—it began with 
their birth and can only terminate with their 
existence.” 


That certainly appeared to be an argument 
that we were still asserting abroad. We 
were now in this difficulty :—Some of the 
Irish emigrants to America, who having 
|joined the Fenian organizatien, had re- 
' turned to Ireland, were arrested there. They 
claimed the rights of American citizens ; 
}and those rights were, as must be the 
/ease under the present state of the law, 
refused to them, because by law they were 
| British subjects. The House was doubt- 
less aware of two or three cases where 
| the difficulty had recently arisen. There 





oath another was necessary, as follows :—|was, for instance, the case of Captain 


“ T do declare my intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, and to renounce for ever all 
allegiance and fidelity to every,” c&c. 


Warren, the leader of the Jacmel expedi- 
tion, in whose trial Chief Baron Pigott 


'refused a mixed jury, stating that he was 


Those were the oaths that were taken by | Still a British subject, and that— 


a vast number of emigrants, and it would 
be useless to attempt to disguise the fact 
that, in the case of a great number of the 


“According to the law of England—a law 


which has been administered without any varia- 
: ° | who once is under the allegi i 
emigrants, the oaths were taken with a} der the allegiance of the English 


tion or doubt from the very earliest times—he 


Sovereign remains so for ever.” 


full cognizance of their meaning, with a | 

full intention of keeping them and never | The result of these cases had been consi- 
returning to our shores, and that a large | derable excitement in America. Numbers 
number were very glad to have the oppor- | of meetings had been held, and the mat- 
tunity of renouncing their allegiance to|ter had been brought before Congress. 
the Queen of England. But, by the law| He was perfectly aware that the excite- 
of England, their right to attach themselves | ment had been increased by interested 





to America was denied. 
was, whether it was desirable for England, 
when no other country in Europe put for- 
ward such a claim to insist upon such a 
law with reference to a nation so nearly 
connected with us as the United States ? 
What had been the result of this claim 
upon the relation of England to the United 
States? There were many persons in 
America who undoubtedly wished to make 
it work as badly as possible, and they were 
somewhat encouraged in this by the way 
in which the law had worked in times past ; 
for it was this conflict of allegiance that 
gave rise to the war between ourselves and 
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The question | parties—by agents of the Fenian conspiracy 


—and that there had been great exag- 
geration. It had been stated that American 
citizens had been arrested in England on 
account of acts committed in America, and 
other statements equally devoid of founda- 
tion had been spread abroad, But still 
the excitement had been considerable. One 
doctrine, among others, that had been 
brought forward in the American House 
of Representatives, but brought forward, 
he was glad to say, only to be denounced 
by all present who possessed any influence, 
was that, if we persisted in our claims, our 
action should be met by reprisals. It was 
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only due to America to say that though 
such a doctrine had been mooted it had 
found no favour. But to show what the 
feeling of the Americans on the subject 
really was he did not think he could do 
better than read the letter written by Mr. 
Webster to Lord Ashburton, in 1842— 


“ A question of such serious importance ought 
now to be put to rest. If the United States give 
shelter and protection to those whom the policy 
of England annually casts upon their shores—if 
by the benign influences of their government and 
institutions, and by the happy condition of the 
country, those emigrants become raised from po- 
verty to comfort, finding it easy even to become 
landholders, and being allowed to partake in the 
enjoyment ofall civil rights—ifall this may be done 
(and all this is done under the countenance and en- 
couragementof England herself), is it not high time, 
my Lord, that yielding that, which had its origin 
in feudal ideas as inconsistent with the present 
state of society, and especially with the intercourse 
and relations subsisting between the Old World 
and the New, England should at length formally 
disclaim all right to the services of such persons, 
and renounce all control over their conduct ?” 


Tle would now briefly refer to the objee- 
tions which might be urged to our giving 
up this right. In the first place, it might 
be said that by so doing we should place 
ourselves in a worse position for dealing 
with those engaged in the Fenian conspi- 
racy. Hethought not. It was true that 
if the Fenians were treated as aliens they 
would have the power under the existing 
law to demand a mixed jury; but the 
question immediately arose, whether it was 
wise to continue in operation a law which 
had been passed centuries ago to meet the 
necessities of a totally different state of 
society from the present; nations were not 
now separated as in former times, and less 
cause for fear existed that foreigners in 
any country would be treated with injustice. 
This law could at least be dispensed with 
as far as America was concerned; no such 
law, he was informed, was in operation 
in the United States, though, of course, 
American citizens were justified in apply- 
ing for a mixed jury in England as long 
as the law was in operation. It was also 
true that if Fenians were regarded as 
aliens they would have the right of claiming 
the protection of the Minister representing 
the country from whence they had come ; 
but although no Minister would refuse to 
entertain a demand for protection by any 
of his country’s subjects, it was quite open 
for him to refuse to respond to that demand 
on making sufficient inquiry. True, it was 
necessary to remember, as an element in the 
calculation, that all foreign Ambassadors 
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did not possess so remarkable a mixture of 
prudence and moderation, coupled with a 
determination to maintain the rights of his 
own country, as distinguished the present 
United Stetes’ Minister; but as these re- 
turned emigrants from America were not 
now considered by the American Govern- 
ment as British subjects, they did, in fact, 
claim protection from the American Minis- 
ter, and, therefore, he did not think we 
should lose anything by the change. One 
advantage, however, these men would gain. 
There was a distinction drawn by our law be- 
tween British subjects and aliens,and that 
was that a British subject could be tried 
in England for treasonable practices com- 
mitted abroad, and an alien could not; but, 
in both eases, acts committed abroad might 
be alleged in our Courts as evidence of in- 
tent regarding treason at home, for which 
either might be tried. By making these 
men aliens we should give up the right to 
try them for treason committed abroad. 
But he presumed no Government would 
think of prosecuting a man in England for 
treasonable speeches made in New York, 
The feeling which would be excited in the 
States by such a proceeding might easily 
be estimated by imagining what would be 
our own feelings if a Pole, naturalized in 
England, having made a strong speech in 
London against the Russian Government, 
was afterwards arrested in Russia, and 
tried for treason. Our feelings would un- 
doubtedly be strongly excited by such a 
cireumstance. ‘ Historicus’’ recommended 
that we should enlarge the principle of our 
law, and make agreements with foreign 
countries to try aliens as well as subjects 
for all illegal acts, including treason, whe- 
ther committed at home or abroad; but he 
thought that our lawyers would hardly con- 
sider that an advisable course, and he was 
sure our Foreign Ministers would be sorry 
to have the settlement of the complications 
whieh would arise if this suggestion were 
adopted. Another objection which it was 
necessary to meet had originally presented 
itself to him with some force, and that was 
the necessity we were under to be careful 
not to shake the principle on which patrivt- 
ism was founded. But on examining this 
question more closely he found that it 
formed a strong argument the other way, 
To allow a man to play fast and loose with 
his country, to permit him to go to the 
United States and commit acts offensive 
alike to our Sovereign and our country, 
and then to return here and claim the 
rights of a British citizen, was sapping 
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the very foundation of patriotism. Those! word—to repatriate themselves. He left 
persons who, in swearing allegiance to a the matter in the hands of the noble Lord, 
foreign State, renounced their allegiance confident that, if the noble Lord were con- 
to our Queen, deserved no consideration ; vinced that something should be done, he 
those only who desired to owe temporary | would find the best possible way of doing it, 
allegiance to a foreign State, with the full! A Congress of Nations had been suggested, 
and honest intention of returning to this | and in favour of this suggestion was the fact 
country at a future time should have an | that the matter did not seem to be so much a 
opportunity of again obtaining the rights | subject for treaty as for mutual understand. 
and privileges of a British subject. The ing. He noticed also that * Historicus” 
case of these persons might be met by | recommended it, and without doubt this 
some such agreement as that come to on | subject was one which could with great pro- 
the 22nd of February last between Prussia, priety have been submitted to that quinten- 
as representing the North German Confe- nial or decennial Congress of Nations stated 
deration, and the United States. Prussia; to have been proposed by the Emperor 
admitted the principle of lost citizenship | of the French, if that proposal had been 
more fully than any other country, yet she | carried out. But if, with reference to this 
claimed that every emigrant should perform | suggestion of a Congress, it was said that 
his services to the State after his return. | questions might arise, such as extradition 
There were a great many instances of; and criminal jurisdiction, which it would 
Prussians who, having become citizens of not be well to diseuss in a Congress partly 
the United States, before serving in the; composed of despotic Powers, no such 
Landwehr, and having afterwards returned | argument could be adduced in opposition 
home, were compelled to fulfil their mili-| to a proposal to come to an understand- 
tary service. This being so, a long negotia- | ing on the matter with the United States, 
tion took place between the two countries, |and for this purpose he suggested the 
and it ended in a treaty, the terms of ; appointment of a Joint Commission of sub- 
which he believed to be as follows :— | jects of the two countries. A Commis- 





“1. Every subject of the North German Confe- 


deration naturalized in the United States of Ame- | 


rica and having resided there during five years 
shall be considered by the North German Confe- 
deration as an American subject, and treated as 


such, and vice versd as regards an emigrant from | 


America.” 


On his return to the United States he 
would enjoy all the rights of American 
citizenship, and during any stay in Prussia 
no attempt would be made to force his 


service in the Landwehr. The Convention | 


further provided that— 


“2. Every naturalized subject of either State 


who may return to the land of his birth cannot be | 


prosecuted for any criminal offences, unless they 
shall have been committed by him previously to 
his expatriation. 4. Every naturalized subject, 
who having no intention of returning to the coun- 
try of his adoption, resides continuously during 
two years in his former country is presumed to 
have renounced his naturalization.” 


He did not say that this was precisely the 
agreement which we ought to come to; but 
he alluded to it as showing what had been 
the result of a long negotiation between 
those two countries; and he asked the 
House to consider whether we should not 
aim to replace our absolute denial of the 
right of expatriation by some definitions of 
how that right should be exercised, and 
also by enabling persons under certain 
conditions—if he might use an obsolete 
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sion might be appointed, composed of some 
of the ablest and best men of both coun- 
| tries, who would carry with them the con- 
fidence of their own nation, and very likely 
also that of the other. The American law 
required almost as much alteration as ours. 
America was the only other great country 
besides England that denied the right of 
expatriation. On that matter there had 
been a curious conflict between American 
law and American diplomacy. The Ame- 
rican Government had found it necessary 
to protect the men who emigrated to their 
shores ; yet their jurists had always stuck 
to the doctrine of perpetual allegiance, 
which was part of the common law of Eng- 
land ; and America had shared our own 
difficulty in getting rid of these old prin- 
ciples of law, In his last General Message 
to Congress, in December, 1867, Pre- 
sident Johnson, alluding to the negotiation 
with Prussia, said— 


‘In connection with this subject, the attention 
of Congress is respectfully [called to a singular 
and embarrassing conflict of laws. The Execu- 
tive Department of this Government has hitherto 
uniformly held, as it now holds, that naturaliza- 
tion in conformity with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States absolves the recipient from 
his native allegiance. The Courts of Great Britain 
hold that allegiance to the British Crown is inde- 
| feasible, and is not absolved by our laws of natu- 
| Falization. British Judges cite Courts and law 
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authorities of the United States in support of | adopted—namely, that every child of a 


that theory against the position held by the Exe- 
cutive Authority of the United States. This con- 
flict perplexes the public mind concerning the 
rights of naturalized citizens, and impairs the na- 
tional authority abroad.” 

Mr. Johnson was perfectly justified in that 
statement ; because the highest authority 
among the Americans, Chancellor Kent, 
said— 

“From this historical review of the principal 
discussions in the Federal Courts on this interest- 
ing subject in American jurisprudence, the better 
opinion would seem to be that a citizen cannot 
renounce his allegiance to the United States with- 
out the permission of Government, to be declared 


by law; and that, as there is no existing legisla- | 


tive regulation on the case, the rule of the English 
common law remains unaltered.” 

Their next best authority, Justice Storey, 
gave the same opinion. Therefore a Joint 
Commission might do a useful work for 
both countries, and define what was a 
British subject and what an American 
citizen. The questions of naturalization, 
and that of the position of aliens, might 
also come before it. England and America 
seemed to be behind other civilized na- 
tions in their treatment of aliens. France, 
he believed, did not make it impossible 
for aliens to own land ; 
and America did. England allowed na- 
turalization without any term of previous 
residence; while America required five 
years’ residence. In the 
naturalized citizens might, after seven 
years’ residence, become Members of the 
Jlouse of Representatives, and after nine 
years’ residence Members of the Senate ; 
whereas in England, notwithstanding the 
facilities afforded by an Act of 1844, na- 
turalized subjects could not sit in the Le- 
gislature. But for the accident of the Act 
of Geo. III. coming to his reseue, the 


but England | 


United States | 


| British subject might at any time, after a 
‘certain term of residence, be entitled to 
‘elaim the full rights of citizenship. But 
‘the rather absurd Act passed in the reign 
‘of George III., although it had certainly 
been of great advantage in the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury’s case, could scarcely be 
'maintained. If an Englishman went to 
France or America, lived there, died there, 
had a son who also lived and died there, 
and had a grandchild who happened to 
come to England, he did not see how he 
should then be deemed a British subject. 
In conclusion, if the Joint Commission, 
which he advocated as the best mode of 
settling these questions, were fairly tried, 
‘and proved, as he hoped it would, suc- 
cessful, he believed such a result would 
lead to its adoption in regard to other 
matters of dispute between this country 
and America, so as almost to make the 
occurrence of war between the two nations 
impossible, 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, the 
question to which the hon. Gentleman who 
had spoken last had called attention was 
one of very great importance, and he 
trusted it would form the subject of dis- 
cussion, and amicable discussion, between 
this country and the United States. His 
hon. Friend had referred to two deserip- 
tions of citizenship — the one arising by 
birth, and the other by the operation of 
the statute law; and what he had said 
with regard to the first was quite correct, 
though what he had said as to the second 
was not so. If it were true that this 
country claimed allegiance not only from 
natural-born British subjects, but from 
'the sons and grandsons of natural-born 
| British subjects, in pursuance of the Acts 





hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) | which had been referred to, although 
could not now be a Member of that House. | they had been long resident in foreign 
Ile really did not see why constituencies | countries, that might involve us in the 
should not be at liberty in such cases to | greatest difficulties. He believed, however, 
elect whom they thought fit. In consider- | that that was not the true state of the 
ing the subject of expatriation and repa-|case. He trusted he should have the con- 
triation various legal difficulties would pro- | currence of the noble Lord, and of the Law 
bably arise. One of those difficulties would | Officers of the Crown, in the statement— 
relate to the position of children; and it| that the true construction of those Acts 
would be well to look at the French mode | which attached British citizenship to the 
of meeting it. In France, instead of the | grandsons of British subjects was that 
child of every French subject abroad be-| they were only enabling Acts, giving to 
coming necessarily a French subject also, | the persons named in them certain rights 
the option was given to the child of choosing | of citizenship when they came to England, 
his country within one year after he be-| but not entailing upon us in any way the 
came of age. ‘That appeared to him a/duty of protecting them abroad—-not re- 
principle which had much justice to recom- | quiring us to insist that foreign Govern- 
mend it. Or, possibly, this rule might be | ments should treat them as British citi- 
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zens, and not giving us any rights as 
against themselves. The 13 Geo, III., 
ec. 21, said this— 

‘* Whereas divers natural-born subjects of 
Great Britain who profess and exercise the Pro- 
testant religion, through various lawful causes, 
especially for the better carrying on of commerce, 
have been and are obliged to reside in several 
trading cities and other foreign places, where 
they have contracted marriage and brought up 
familics ; and whereas it is equally just and expe- 
dient that the kingdom should not be deprived of 
such subjects, nor lose the benefit of the wealth 
which they have acquired, . all persons 
whose fathers were (by previous Acts) entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of natural-born sub- 
jects shall be adjudged - «+ natural-born 
subjects for all intents and purposes.” 

But the words ‘for all intents and pur- 
poses” in that Act must depend for their 
interpretation upon the object of that 
statute, and also upon that of the previous 
statutes in question, which was to give 
these persons certain rights if they came 
to this country, in order to encourage them 
tocome. The next question was, whether 
the extent to which we carried the doctrine 
of allegiance was one which could be 
maintained, or which it was expedient to 
maintain? His hon. Friend had read a 
passage from Blackstone. What would be 
the consequence if the doctrine there laid 
down were carried out logically? 1t must 
come to this, that a man born in England, 
but who only remained in this country for 
a week, and was then taken away abroad 
and educated, became to all purposes a 
citizen of a foreign country, held land, 
served public offices, and enlisted in the 
army of that foreign State, might still be 
deemed a British subject, and if we went 
to war with that country and he happened 
to be taken prisoner by us might be dealt 
with as a traitor. Upon one oceasion, in 
fact, a man named Aineas M’Donnell, 
born in this country, but who had lived all 
his life abroad, was taken prisoner while 
serving with the French army, tried, and 
convicted ; but it was found impossible to 
carry out the sentence, and he was acquit- 
ted on condition of residing abroad, It 
was perfectly true that the Americans had 
no right to complain, their law being the 
same as our own in this respect ; but the 
question remained whether it was not 
desirable to come to some understanding 
with a view of obtaining some modification 
of the law as it now stood in both ecoun- 
tries. He was unable to see why the mere 
accident of a man being born in a particu- 
lar country should fix upon him an un- 
alterable and inalienable allegiance with 
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which during his whole life he should be 
bound to comply. Various writers of au- 
thority, moreover, had disapproved the 
extent to which the legal principle was 
earried. Bynkershoek maintained that— 
“ Without a special law prohibiting, it is per- 
missible for any man to put off his condition of 
subject and to change his country. All the writers 
on public law agree in this; but in the opinion of 
the Chinese and the English, more than once 
publicly expressed, this is not allowable.” 


Wheaton said that— 

“Tn all countries where the English common 
law does not prevail, the presumption, in accord. 
ance with the uniform doctrine of the publicists, 
is in favour of the existence of the right of expa- 
triation.” 

And Dr. Twiss, an able writer, now Queen’s 
Advocate, laid it down that— 


‘Natural allegiance, or the obligation of per- 
petual allegiance to the Government of a country 
wherein a man may happen to have been born, 
which he cannot forfeit or cancel or vary by any 
change of time or place or circumstance, is a crea- 
ture of the civil law, and finds no countenance 
in the Law of Nations, as it is in direet conflict with 
the incontestable rules of that law.” 


Expatriation. 


He ventured to think that an arrangement 
might be made with America somewhat to 
this effect :—Where a man had resided in 
that country for a certain time, had been 
naturalized, had served public offices, or 
otherwise shown an intention to make him- 
self an American citizen, we ought to treat 
him as no longer a citizen of this country. 
If, however, he should return from Ame- 
rica, and reside for a certain time in Eng- 
land, his rights as a native of this country 
might then be suffered to revive. During the 
American civil war it was found practi- 
cally impossible to give protection to all 
persons who claimed to be British subjects, 
but had for years acted as citizens of their 
adopted country ; and this principle of ac- 
tion ought to receive due recognition. He 
trusted that the House would hear that the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had considered this subject, 
and was prepared to take some steps with 
the view of inducing both nations, if pos- 
sible, to modify to some extent the extreme 
rigour of the existing law of perpetual 
allegiance. 

Lorv STANLEY: I think the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
has done good service in bringing this 
question forward, And, while reserving my 
opinion upon some points of detail which 
it is hardly necessary to discuss, and upon 
some legal matters as to which I do not 
feel that my judgment would be of any 
value, I will at once say that I do not see 
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any reason to dissent from the general 
tendency of the views expressed by the 
hon. Member. Tle stated, and stated 
truly, that as long as the United States’ 
law remains, as practically I believe it is, 
identical with ours, we have a very fair 
reply in any controversy which may arise. 
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of persons over whom we exercise no na- 
tional rights, to be tried by a mixed jury. 
But it is perfectly clear that the right to 
be so tried is not a matter of international 
obligation ; it is only a regulation of our 
own municipal law, which we should have 
a right to abolish to-morrow if we thought 


But that is no reason why we should not | fit, without any foreign Government having 


agree to amend anything in the laws of| reason to complain. 


That consideration, 


both countries which may be unsuited to | therefore, we may put out of the question. 


the times in which we live. From the first 
I have carefully guarded myself, when 
speaking in the name of Her Majesty’s 
Government, against even the Appearance 
of a wish to stand up for the maintenance 
of that doctrine of indefeasible natural 
allegiance which seems to be so entirely 
unsuited to the case of emigrants, and 
atill more to the descendants of emigrants. 
Putting aside the extreme application of 
the law to the deseendants of emigrants, 
on which I believe some doubt exists, and 
confining it to the ease of the emigrants 
themselves, it seems hardly defensible in 
theory and it is certainly unworkable in 
practice, It is indefensible in theory be- 
cause, in any country where emigration is 
sanctioned, authorized, and even encou- 
raged, and where such emigration notori- 
ously takes place to a foreign country, the 
Government which sanctions such emigra- 
tion must be held to concede not only to 
the descendants, but to the emigrants 
themselves, the right to sever themselves 
permanently from the country of their birth, 
and therefore from allegiance to the Sove- 
reign or the Government of that country. 
It is unworkable in practice, because it is 
obvious that if we attempted to make good 
practically the claim which we have theo- 
retically on all British subjects who have 
expatriated themselves, we should be 
obliged to apply, or rather to endeavour 
to apply, that law to the many thousands 
who have scattered themselves all over 
the States of America, and who have 
become quite undistinguishable from the 
native citizens, and over whom even if we 
wished it, we could exercise no control 
whatever. I think a good deal of misun- 
derstanding exists as to the bearing of this 
question upon the status of persons en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against the Go- 
vernment of this country who may be 
brought to trial here. A great deal has 


been said about men being tried and pun- 
ished here for acts done in America. I 
apprehend that is not practically the case. 
It would not happen once in a hundred 
times. Then much is said about the claims 








The only other advantage that I ean see 
which an alien tried, say for some Fenian 
offence here, would have over a British 
subject would be in the power of appealing 
to his own Government for interference and 
protection. I apprehend that that power 
would not be of any practical importance 
in a state of civilization such as that 
which exists in England and the United 
States, though in a ruder state of society 
it may have some value. If a person born 
in England were, on returning from America 
to this country, tried for a political offence, 
and if he claimed to be an American 
citizen, and declined to be regarded as a 
British subject, he would be in some re- 
spects in a worse position if, through the 
alteration of the law, his claim were ad- 
mitted, than if no alteration were made. 
It is some palliation of the acts of a 
political offender, however misguided his 
conduct may have been, to say that he was 
endeavouring to redress the wrongs of his 
country; but if he severs himself altogether 
from his native country and settles in 
another, becoming a citizen of that other 
country, then his docus standi for inter- 
ference in the affairs of his native country 
is absolutely gone. He is no longer a 
patriot with a grievance to redress, but a 
cosmopolitan revolutionist. I may perhaps 
say that I have directed the British Minister 
at Washington to express to the Govern- 
ment of the United States our willingness to 
take this whole question into consideration ; 
and if they act in the same spirit with us, 
we are willing to meet them half-way. I 
hope, therefore, that so far as diplomatic 
difficulties are concerned, there is no pros- 
pect of any arising. But when we come 
to consider the details, the matter is not 
quite so simple. The political difficulties 
are practically unimportant, but there are 
legal difficulties which demand a great deal 
of consideration. There are involved ques- 
tions affecting the status of the children of 
emigrants, and the settlement of property in 
this country in the event of persons who have 
emigrated and become citizens of a foreign 
country coming back to their native land 
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and resuming their allegiance. There are 
many points of this kind which require 
much careful and minute examination be- 
fore they can be satisfactorily dealt with. 
It is quite true that a treaty which deals 
with this question has been concluded be- 
tween Prussia and the United States. I 
have seen confidentially a copy of that 
treaty, and I must say that it contains no 
provision for meeting these difficulties— 
difficulties which I do not think can be 
ignored by this country, either in legisla- 
tion or negotiation. If it were a question 
of expatriation only, the matter would be 
simple ; but it is also a question of repa- 
triation, and in connection with this latter 
question many difficulties arise. Another 
point is, that any alteration made in the 
status of British subjects will affect not 
only those who emigrate from England, 
but also those who may leave the British 
colonies. Many of those colonies have 
independent Legislatures, and we must 
consider them in making any alteration in 
our municipal law. [am in communication 
with the Government of the United States 
on this subject, and although I should be 
unwilling to give any absolute pledge to 
the House, I think it likely before anything 
can be concluded, that it will be necessary, 
or at least desirable, to have an inquiry by 
competent legal authorities. I do not think 
that, in a matter of this kind, we ought to 
act with too much haste. The first thing 
is, that the two countries should arrive at an 
understanding as to the principle on which 
they are prepared to treat ; and when that 
agreement is come to, the questions of 
detail may be safely left for that full and 
deliberate consideration which they will 
necessarily require. Whether the inquiry 
which I have suggested should be national 
or international, is a matter on which I am 
not at present prepared to give an opinion, 
and which I think the House will not be 
unwilling to leave to the consideration and 
decision of the Executive. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he rose only to say 
a few words in favour of the suggestion of 
an International Conference. He thought 
that Her Majesty’s Government should not 
throw away this excellent opportunity of 
inviting the other Powers of Christendom 
to such a conference, with a view to the 
settlement both of that and of some other 
international questions that had cropped 
up during the last few years. He believed 
the advantage would be very great of hav- 
ing from time to time an International 


Conference, with the view of entering into 
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agreements on the multitude of questions 
that were continually pushing their way 
up regarding the relations and conduct of 
different Nations to each other. It appeared 
to him that there was scarcely anything 
more worthy of the attention of Statesmen 
than the gradual creation of an Inter- 
national Council, in which the questions 
bearing on the relation of different coun- 
tries to each other should be brought for- 
ward and examined, and suitable regula- 
tions be framed with regard to them, as an 
authoritative guide to each Government in 
its behaviour to the rest. It certainly must 
strike any thinking man as most strange, 
and at the same time as little creditable to 
the statesmanship of Christendom, that to 
this day International Law, instead of being 
the result of careful debate and deliberate 
judgment and solemn acceptance by the 
different Nations concerned, was left wholly 
to grow up as the merest chance in the 
world might direct, and to get what autho- 
rity it might be able to pick. up without 
external aid. Surely, the time had at 
length come—surely, Christendom had at 
length reached a point of civilization at 
which it would be possible to frame some 
organization by which international ques- 
tions could be taken up as they rose into 
prominence and be fully debated, and 
agreements be entered into as to the con- 
duct in such cases of civilized Govern- 
ments? They had in that case before them 
a signal example of the want of some such 
organization. Millions of men had been 
transplanted from Europe to America and 
to other parts of the world, and yet the 
ancient and morally obsolete law still held 
its own, that each of these men, though he 
had expatriated himself and desired to for- 
sake his own country and become a citizen 
of a new one, yet was compelled against 
his will to remain a subject of his former 
Sovereign, and though he was liable to all 
the duties and burdens that the Govern- 
ment of his new country might impose upon 
him, yet if he ever returned, even on a 
mere visit to his friends, he became sub- 
jected to all those of the land he had aban- 
doned for ever. Such a state of things 
was manifestly absurd and cruel. But was 
it not also manifest, in that case as well 
as in a hundred others, how desirable it 
was that from time to time some conference 
or council of nations should be called to- 
gether for the ventilation and settlement of 
questions such as these that gradually 
pushed their way upwards? Only a few 
days ago another even more striking ex- 
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ample of the very same thing had been| terrible wars in which various countries 
afforded them. That day fortnight the | became involved for the want of wiser and 
debate took place on the questions relating | better defined International Laws; but, at 
to the Alabama, and it had been pointed | the present day, questions of that kind 

out since, what he did not think was no- | were continually pressing more and more 
ticed during the discussion in that House, | for an authoritative decision. He was 
that, in reality, the difficulty arose from the | well aware that one grand objection was 
fact that, by degrees, a new regulation with | always made to any suggestion of that 
regard to the treatment of belligerents ‘kind. It was said to be of no use to hold 
by neutrals had become almost essential to | any Congress and lay down rules, because, 
the peace of Christendom ; and yet that the | after all, there was no power of enforcing 
old and morally obsolete regulations, in- | them ; there was no penalty that could be 
stead of being swept off the ground and | inflicted on those who afterwards disobeyed 








making way for those more suited to the | 
spirit of the age, still remained in force ; 
insomuch that, but from the admirable tem- 
per and wisdom, he was going to say of the) 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, but he | 
thought he ought to say of the two coun- | 
tries, England and the United States—had 
it not been for the moderation of feeling 
happily prevailing at the moment, this 
clashing between the old International Law 
or practice and the necessities of the time 
might have involved us in a bitter and 
perhaps deadiy quarrel. Now, surely 4 
new law of this kind ought not to struggle 
up higgledy-piggledy, by mere rule of 
thumb, among nations with any preten- 
sions to high civilization? Surely, there 
ought to be some power of having a very 
important change like that deliberately 
proposed, deliberately examined, and, if 
found desirable, solemnly decided upon 
and agreed to by all the nations eon- 
cerned. Then, again, there were the im- 
portant and difficult questions regarding 
the extradition of criminals, which re- 
mained at present ia a state of chaotic 
confusion, and which ought to be authori- 
tatively settled upon a fixed and permanent 
basis. He feared he should wander too 
far away from the topic of the evening 
were he to give other illustrations, though 
abundance of them might be found, of the 
inconvenience and even danger that arose 
from their being no arrangement made 
among Christian Nations for the settlement 
of questions of that kind. Such questions 
necessarily became far more numerous, and 
far more important, as the intereommunion 
of nations became more incessant. In 
days gone by, when each nation thought 
that her interest lay in putting restrictions 
upon trade and making herself independ- 
ent of her neighbours, it did not so much 
matter whether sound and wise regulations 
were or were not agreed upon as to the 
conduct of nation to nation, though in 





truth it was but too easy to recall some 


them. His reply to that objection was 


that actual experience showed it to be a 


delusion. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could have been more remarkable than the 
almost absolute submission of the great 
Powers even to that International Law 
which had grown up in so rude and rough 
a fashion, without any deliberation or 
solemn agreement among those Govern- 
ments. The actual fact was that Inter- 
national Law had just as much authority 
over the great civilized Powers as any 
municipal Jaw had over their subjects. 
They saw that in the debate of that day 
fortnight. Dida single speaker, or did a 
single newspaper, in commenting upon that 
debate, dream of denying for one moment 
that we were absolutely bound by Interna- 
tional Law? Look at the despatches 
between Lord Russell and Mr. Seward, 
and again between the noble Lord opposite 
and Mr, Seward. Did not each of those 
Statesmen appeal to International Law 
and precedent as being entirely conclusive, 
though, of course, they differed on the 
question how far those precedents bore 
upon the case before them? He said, 
then, that actual experience annihilated 
the foree of that objection, and proved to 
them that, if the law did but exist, entire 
obedience to it might be anticipated, even 
though there were no hangman at hand 
to execute justice upon those who broke 
it. If it were asked how that came about, 
the answer was not far to seek. Nations 
were, except, indeed, in their quarrels, 
under the sway of much plain common 
sense, and they felt that it would be an 
outrage on common sense to dash to pieces 
a wholesome rule the moment it appeared 
to produce some temporary inconvenience 
to themselves. But more than that ; had 
they such a Council of Nations as that 
which he ventured to suggest, then those 
International Laws would have the sane- 
tion of a solemn agreement of all the 
Powers, and it was mere calumny to sup- 
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pose that any one of them would ever 
think of breaking loose from a pledge 
deliberately given—from an agreement so- 
lemnly entered into with her sister Nations. 
Experience did not give the slightest jus- 
tification for any such scandaious surmise. 
Experience demonstrated that they would 
submit themselves to the laws on which 
they had deliberately determined. The 
ouly objection, then, that, so far as he was 
aware, had ever been made against such a 
plan had no validity at all. The advan- 
tages of it were, he thought, beyond 
dispute. He had already dwelt on the 
serious inconvenience, and even danger to 
the peace of Christendom, actually arising 
from the want of some such organization 
But, more than that, he believed that if 
Nations were to form the habit of thus 
meeting together in conference upon the 
questions of their international relations, 
the good effect of their so doing would 


not be simply measured by the direct and | 


immediate results of their discussions. He 
thought the influence of such International 
Conferences would be very powerful in 
favour of peace and progress. The fact 
that Nations, instead of remaining isolated 
from each other as they now did, were 
wont to meet together in council to discuss 
and provide in unison for their common 
interests, would draw them more closely 
together, and would accustom them to look 
to a peaceful settlement of their disputes, 
instead of fighting them out with the edge 
of the sword. The tendency of such an 
International Council would assuredly be 
towards the gradual organization of Chris- 
tendom as one great federal community, 
instead of its remaining, as it was now, a 
mere congeries of perfectly disconnected 
nations. Possibly in due time other fruits 
—such, for example, as a mutual disarma- 
ment—of inestimable value, might arise ; 
but without extending their view to such 
splendid possibilities, it was, he thought, 
undeniable that great, immediate, practica! 
advantage would be found in calling to- 
gether a Conference of the great Powers for 
the settlement of those international ques- 
tions that were now pressing for solution. 
Mr. O’REILLY said, he would not tres- 
pass on the attention of the House; but 
must express the satisfaction he felt at the 
statement which had been made by the 
noble Lord. He believed it would do an 
immensity of good in clearing away much 
misunderstanding and ill-feeling both in 
Ireland and among the Irish population in 
the United States. Exaggerated state- 
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ments of the claims of England on her 
expatriated subjects had been made, and 
the state of the law had been used most 
largely by expatriated Irishmen and Ame- 
ricans in America, who desired, through the 
prejudices of his countrymen, and in the 
name of Fenianism, to levy contributions 
on them for their own purposes. He would, 
however, propose one or two modifications 
in the seheme of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). Whatever 
was done in this matter should be done by 
municipal legislation, and it was desirable, 
in any investigation that might take place, 
to inquire into the laws affecting our re- 
lations with other countries as well as the 
United States. It would not do to look 
entirely to our relations with the United 
States, because whatever was done must 
necessarily affect our relations with all 
other countries. It was a peculiarity of 
the English law, to which attention must 
be direeted, that it took cognizance only 
of crime committed by persons within its 
jurisdiction, and therefore the difficulty 
would be in cases of expatriation to be 
sure as to what nation the-criminal be- 
longed. He objected to the proposal to 
submit to a general Congress the whole 
subject of International Law, because it was 
too extensive, and generations might pass 
before anything practical might result. It 
would be far better for them to direct 
their attention for the present to the points 
on which a speedy settlement was required, 
especially that of naturalization, The 
question was, whether a subject of the 
Queen who had been naturalized in the 
United States became an American citizen 
or continued to be a British subject? 
Mr. SAMUELSON said, he agreed in 
all that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) with 
respect to expatriation, and he was also 
happy to hear the noble Lord’s (Lord 
Stanley’s) announcement that he was pre- 
pared to take steps which were absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of amic- 
able relations between this country and 
America. ‘The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Sir Robert Collier) had 
rather understated the case in reference to 
the descendants of British subjects born 
abroad, Although there might be some 
qualifications in respect to the obligations 
of the grandsons of British subjects under 
the Act of Geo. III., he understood that the 
sous were by the Act of Geo. II. entitled to 
all the privileges and subject to all the 
obligations of British subjects—in fact, 
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were deemed to be natural-born subjects of 
the Crown to all intents and purposes, and 
they could not get rid of their allegiance. 
The law was the same in the United 
States, and the question affected him (Mr. 
Samuelson) personally. His father was 
born in the United States, and if he (Mr. 
Samuelson) had been in the United States 
during the late civil war, he would have been 
liable—although a Member of the British 
Pariiament—to have been drawn in the 
conscription. At the same time he would 
have been at liberty to run for the Presi- 
sideney. Though the Act of Geo. III. 
had enabled him to obtain a seat in that 
House, he thought it an anomalous one. 
That Act, as well as the Act of Geo. Il. 
upon this subject must be revised. With 
regard to aliens the law also required al- 
teration ; for, whilst the certificate of the 
Seeretary of State in England did not con- 
fer all the rights and privileges of a British- 
born subject, that of the Lord Lieutenant 
did, By an Act of Will, ILL., naturalized 
subjects were prevented from sitting in 
that House, and becoming Privy Couneil- 
lors. He believed the restrictions were 
imposed merely from jealousy of the Dutch 
followers of that King; yet, strange to 
say, out of three Naturalization Bills passed 
last year, two were in favour of Dutch 
gentlemen, who were thus invested with 
all the rights of citizenship without any 
restriction. One of them, too, was in fa- 
vour of a director of the Suez Canal—an 
enterprize which had excited the utmost 
jealousy in the minds of Members of that 
House, and of successive Governments of 
this country. These facts showed how 
rapidly circumstances changed, and how 
unsuited to these days laws might be 
which were reasonable enough in former 
days. By law aliens were not permitted 
to hold real estate in this country ; but he 
was at a loss to see why they should not. 
In 1844 the late Sir James Graham said 
he thought it was necessary for the dignity 
of the realm that foreigners should not be 
allowed to hold land ; but, considering the 
complication of international engagements, 
it was now doubtful whether it was wise to 
retain that exception. For instance, by 
a recent treaty with Switzerland, we had 
granted to Swiss subjects all the full civil 
rights of citizens, and that country had 
granted similar rights to Englishwen. If 
full effect were given to that treaty the 
Swiss were entitled to hold land in this 
country, and he did not see how the same 
privilege could be denied to other foreigners. 
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The whole subject of the status of aliens 
required the fullest consideration ; but as 
the matter had been brought before the 
House by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford he should leave it in his hands, 
instead of muving for a Select Committee, 
as he had intended to do on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Sin ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
did not rise to disturb the general concord 
of opinion which appeared to prevail in this 
debate. Te quite agreed with what had 
fallen from the noble Lord that we should 
review the law of the country, to see whe- 
ther any reasonable and wise arrangement 
could be made to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, and to facilitate that interchange be- 
tween country and country which was so 
convenient in the present times. But there 
were some questions of principle easily de- 
cided, as to which it was desirable that the 
misunderstanding which did prevail to some 
extent should be dissipated. The principle 
always applied in construing general words 
in the legislative Acts of a particular coun- 
try was that they were to be understood as 
applying solely to those persons and things 
which were properly and de jure the objects 
of that national legislation. Thus, Great 
Britain could not be supposed by any Acts 
to be imposing burdens upon the subjects 
of the United States or of other countries, 
This country might confer privileges upon 
the subjects of those countries; but she 
could not impose burdens upen them with- 
out their consent. Not only was that the 
general rule of interpretation, but he should 
have thought it impossible to read the two 
Acts of 4 Geo. II. and 13 Geo. III. toge- 
ther, without seeing that the Legislature 
as good as declared that all they intended 
by those Acts was to confer benefits, and 
not to impose burdens upon the foreign- 
born children and grandchildren of natural- 
born British subjects. Had the extravagant 
and absurd construction which some persons 
sought to put upon the words of the first 
Act been correct, and all foreign-born chil- 
dren of British-born subjects been thereby 
placed, in the view of British law, in the 
same position in every respect as if they 
had themselves been actually natural-born 
subjects, it would have been unnecessary 
to pass the second Act, as it would then 
have followed from the provisions of the 
first Act that the foreign-born grand- 
children of the British-born subjects would 
have been equally subject to those burdens 
and privileges with their foreign-born 
fathers. The language of the second Act, 
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however, showed clearly that such a con- 
struction of the first Act was wrong, as it 
was merely passed to continue those privi- 
leges to the foreign-born grandchildren 
which were extended by the first Act to 
the foreign born children of British-born 
subjects, there being no intention to fasten 
upon such persons, without their own con- 
currence, any burdens whatsoever. That 
was the first branch of this question, and 
he was glad of having had an opportunity 
of stating his distinct and deliberate opinion 
upon it. The next point to which he wished 
to direet the attention of the House was 
also one of principle. Many persons, when 
speaking or writing upon this question, ap- 
peared to forget that, as long as a British 
subject, whether natural-born or not, was 
resident in a foreign country, he was to 
all intents and purposes a subject of that 
country and bound to pay obedience to its 
laws. Such a foreign Government had a 
right to say to the British resident, ‘* We 
have nothing to do with your former al- 
legianee. Whatever our laws require from 
you, that we have a right to exact from 
you during your residence here.” And, 
except in eases of mere travellers, the 
British Government had no right to say, 
** We will pass a law which will extend an 
exceptional protection to you during your 
residence in a foreign country, to whose 
laws you shall not be subject.”” We had 
no right to say that Englishmen should 
be entitled to hold an exceptional position 
in the United States because they owed 
us allegiance. The United States might 
well reply to such a proposition that while 
British subjects were in America they must 
be subject to the laws of that country ; 
that those who remained there for tempo- 
rary purposes, though they could not justly 
be made subject to the burdens of a per- 
manent domicil and perfect citizenship, 
must nevertheless acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Government under which they 
were actually living ; and that when they 
had taken the oath of naturalization the 
American Government had a right to treat 
them upon the same footing as if they were 
natural-born American subjects, This con- 
struction of the law, he submitted, was quite 
consistent with the right of this country to 
exact from such foreign residents the obli- 
gations of their natural allegiance when 
they returned here. Whether we went too 
far in making certain acts committed abroad 
cognizable by the laws of this country was 
a question for discussion ; but it was net one 
which involved any fundamental principle 
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that ought to lead to any difficulty. Speak- 
ing with due deference to the opinions of 
those who differed from him upon the mat- 
ter, his study of the laws of foreign nations 
had led him to believe that there was not 
such a very great difference between those 
laws and that of England upon the principle 
of expatriation. It was true that the laws 
of some foreign countries declared that the 
quality of citizenship should be taken away 
from those who did certain acts ; but this 
he understood to mean that by doing cer- 
tain acts such persons should lose not the 
burdens, but the privileges of citizenship, 
For instance, if a person thus deprived of 
his citizenship were to bear arms against 
his original country, he might still be 
called to account for his conduct in the 
event of his return, and the exeuse that he 
had forfeited his citizenship would not pro- 
tect him from the penalties attached to his 
offence. He did not believe that the laws 
of any European nation affirmed that a 
native of a country was at liberty at his own 
mere will and pleasure to divest himself of 
the obligations of his allegiance—to act as 
an enemy of his Sovereign, and then to re- 
turn home and excuse himself on the ground 
that he had changed his nationality. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Plymouth 
(Sir Robert Collier) that our law went 
rather too far in treating British-born chil- 
dren of foreign parents, who might be 
merely passing through this country, as 
British-born subjects, and he thought some 
alteration should be made in our legislation 
upon that point in the case of persons not 
bond fide domiciled in Great Britain. The 
domicil of the child should follow the domi- 
cil of the parents at least for the purposes 
of obligation, It might be quite possible 
to intreduce some other alterations in our 
laws respecting persons who emigrate, and 
who intend to reside abroad permanently ; 
but such a change should still be accom- 
panied by provisions which would render 
such persons subject, as before, to the bur- 
dens of their allegiance in the event of 
their returning to live in this country. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the observations which had just fallen 
from the hon, and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) showed 
conclusively the justice of the remark made 
by the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that this subject was not eo per- 
fectly clear as it appeared to be at first 
sight. The noble Lord said that he viewed, 
with no unwillingness to gratify it, the de- 
sire on the part of the United Sates that 
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some new arrangement should be come to 
with regard to persons who had naturalized 
themselves in that country. It was doubt- 
less very pleasing and very easy to say 
that, but it was difficult to legislate in such 
a direction. On the one hand, the natural- 
born subjects of this country—including 
those who were born during the temporary 
residence here of their parents—who went 
to the United States, were claimed by 
us as British-born subjects, who could 
not throw off their allegiance ; while, on 
the other hand, the United Sates enjoined 
on such persons, when‘they chose to become 
citizens of that country, that they should 
cease to owe allegiance to their native 
country. That was not the case here, 
because the statute 7 & 8 Vict. enacted 
that when any person became naturalized 
in this country he should not be asked to 
abandon his native allegiance, but merely 
to bear allegiance to the Sovereign dur- 
ing his residence here; and by the tenor 
of the certificate, if he is absent from 
this country without permission for more 
than six months he loses his rights of 
naturalization, while, at the same time, our 
laws declared that a natural-born subject 
could not cast of his allegiance by any 
means. It was, however, now proposed 
that we should pass a law by which the 
British-born subject naturalized in America 
should become to all intents and purpose 
an American citizen. He repeated that it 
was very easy to make that proposal, but 
before such a law could be passed it would 
be necessary to look carefully through the 
statute book, to see what consequences 
might flow from such legislation affecting 
the interests in real property in this 
country, and the rights of those persons 
who went to America and were there 
naturalized, and of their children. An- 
other most material question to consider 
was the subject of repatriation. The hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had said that, by the Prussian treaty, it was 
provided that a Prussian subject who had 
been naturalized in America, and who then 
returned to Prussia or the German Con- 
federation without intending to return to 
America, would be deemed to have re- 
nounced his rights to American citizenship. 
[Mr. W. E. Forster: After residence for 
two years.] Ile did not, however, under- 
stand what were to be the rights of a man 
who had so returned to the country of his 
birth, or what was the effect of his tem- 
porary expatriation. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Upon his re- 
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turn he is treated as an American citizen 
until the expiration of the two years. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to say that after 
that time he was no longer to be regarded 
as an American citizen or to be treated as 
such. But this was one of those cases in 
which there was a great deal of difficulty 
in entering into an arrangement. He could 
not help thinking that before any treaty or 
arrangement was made upon this subject, 
however willing we might be to enter into 
such an arrangement, the rights of our 
countrymen who went to America, and were 
naturalized ought to be fully considered, and 
the effect that any proposals would have upon 
some of our laws—the laws of inheritance, 
for instance, also considered. He did not 
wish at the present moment to enlarge upon 
that subject. It should be remembered that 
our municipal law had been to a great ex- 
tent copied in the United States, and that 
a child born in this country, of a citizen of 
the United States, was claimed to be a 
citizen of the United States. He was not 
going to discuss the construction which the 
hon. Member had put upon the statutes, 
but it was quite clear that before this 
matter was determined by treaty or any 
arrangement was entered into, great care 
should be taken to see how far the law 
of this country would be affected, and how 
far the rights of British citizens would 
be compromised by interference with the 
statute law. 


POSTAL SUBSIDIES.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BAXTER said, he moved that, in 
the opinion of this House, no Postal Sub- 
sidies in the form of a fixed payment, and 
not dependent on the number of letters 
and newspapers carried, should be granted 
where ordinary traffic supports several lines 
of passenger steamers, as is the case be- 
tween this country and the United States 
of America. The only case in which this 
Motion, if carried, would have a practical 
effect, would be that of the postal service 
between this country and the United States, 
and the only effect would be to prevent 
those large payments which were made to 
the Cunard Company, being continued in 
the future. He did not mean to say a 
word against that company, which had in 
times past performed its duties well, and 
had fairly earned its original subsidy; but 
what he complained of was that subsidy 
had subsisted ten or fiiteen years too long, 
and the British taxpayer had consequently 
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paid at least £1,000,000 too much. The 


existence of the subsidy had also prevented 
the cheapening of the ocean postage, as 
would be seen by the Postmaster General's 
letter to the Treasury. That letter stated 
that the postage to America might be re- 
duced from 1s. to 6d. a letter if the Cunard 
contract could be terminated, and that that 
contract whilst it continued cost the coun- 
try £100,000 a year, whereas 6d. a letter 
would be a self-supporting rate. We had 
seven powerful competing steam companies, 
the vessels of three of which were at least 
as good as the Cunard’s. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Baxter) that people were very 
much in the habit of sending their letters 
to America by the Cunard line, because 
they thought it was the fastest and the 
most regular ; but that, he contended, was 
a great mistake. The Cunard Company 
had been recently employing vessels fifteen 
and eighteen years old, and even lately 
were using vessels which had not been 
built for the mail service. Two companies 
had tendered to take letters at ls. an oz., 
and the Cunard Company did not tender. 
They knew they had friends in the Post 
Office, and although they did not tender 
they continued fitting out their ships with 
sorting rooms for the postal service. They 
were not mistaken ; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found himself in a difficulty, 
and the Company obtained £380.000 for 
this year only. Lis (Mr. Baxter’s) object 
was simply to urge the policy of not ex- 
tending this arrangement. 
wish to find fault with the conduct of the 
Government so far as the present year 
was concerned. Ile fully admitted the 
difficulty in which the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been placed ; but he trusted the policy of 
not entering into such arrangements in the 
future would be recognized. He believed 
that the terms agreed to by the Post Office 
were not advantageous for the public ser- 
vice. The vessels would keep time if they 
got no mails at all; and if the Government 
had been firm they would have obtained a 
mail three or four times a week merely 
for the freight of the mail bags. Ile found 
that whilst the two Southampton com- 
panies and the Inman line were bound to 
keep time, there was no such condition in 
the Cunard contract. The Cunard got 
£80,000, and if the price of coals rose 
£40,000 more, making £120,000, whilst 
the other companies would have done the 
work for £35,000. The disposition which 
had been so frequently shown to forward 
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the Cunard Company had given ‘rise to 
some etrange suspicions ; and he had seen, 
in an article in a leading American journal, 
the assertion that it was evident the recent 
postal arrangement between America and 
England ought to have been concluded 
with the Cunard Company, and not with 
the Post Office, since the interest of that 
company had been successfully exerted to 
prevent notice being given of the intention 
of the Government to terminate the ar- 
rangements, Referring to a letter by the 
Postmaster General on the subject, he 
stated that it was full of inaccuracies, and 
contained whole paragraphs pleading the 
cause of the Cunard Company with as 
much spirit as if the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Montrose) had been a shareholder 
in the company. He ealled attention to 
the subject, beeause he felt that unless 
some limit was put to the granting of sub- 
sidies there would be no end to the de- 
mands on the public purse. He urged the 
Gevernment to accede to his Resolution, 
which would assimilate our practice in this 
respect to that which prevailed in America. 
It would have the effect of putting an end 
to solicitations for special grants of the 
public money, and would sirengthen the 
hands of Government in the matter of postal 
contracts in all time to come. 

Mr. AYRTON seconded the Amend- 
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ment, urging the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to take the matter seriously into 
consideration, and give the assurance asked 
for by the hon. Member for Montrose. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this [louse, no !’ostal Subsidies 
in the form of a fixed payment, and not dependent 
on the number of letters and newspapers carried, 
should be granted where ordinary traffic supports 
several lines of passenger steamers, as is the case 
between this Country and the United States of 
America,” —(.Mr. Bazter,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTII had no com- 
plaint to make of the mode in which the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had introduced this subject ; indeed, he 
was willing to admit that the hands of the 
Government were strengthened by its dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. The 
Select Committee on Postal Contracts had 
stated as their opinion that large subsidies 
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might be said that they had been already 
dispensed with in the case now under con- 
sideration, because the subsidy which had 
been promised to the Cunard Company for 
the current year was very small as compared 
with former subsidies, and from the Esti- 
mates made it did not appear to be much 
in excess of the postal charges of other 
steam lines. Putting that aside, he re- 
minded the hon. Member that the Commit- 
tee expressed an opinion that, in all such 
cases, very much must of necessity be left 
to the discretion of the Government. Re- 
marks of that kind occurred throughout the 
whole of their Report, in which they stated 
that they shrank from tying the hands of 
the Government by passing express resolu- 
tions on the matter, He would urge the hon. 
Member for Montrose to be satisfied with 
having stated his views. He assured him 
not only that views similar to those he had 
expressed had been taken into econsidera- 
tion in the past, but that due weight would 
be given to them in the future. Ile went 
further, and said that the intention of the 
Government and Post Office authorities, as 
the correspondence he had referred to 
clearly proved, was to put an end to subsi- 
dizing lines of steamers, and to establish 
free trade in the carriage of letters. Re- 
ferring to another point, he said that no 
doubt it would be a very desirable thing to 
have daily postal communication with the 
United States ; but it would be apparent to 
every one that a daily despatch would be 
of very little use unless it could be insured 
that the letters would arrive in the order 
in which they had been sent. The Go- 
vernment had recently received tenders 
with a view to obtain four mails a week 
between this country and America; but 
one of the tenders was, on the face of it, 
useless, because the letters which the per- 
son making the tender proposed to set out 
with on a Thursday would not arrive in the 
United States until after the letters which 
had been despatehed on Friday. There 
was no use in trying to rest our postal 
arrangements on principles of Free Trade, 
unless we had some hold over the com- 
panies, and were able to put terms upon 
them, and make arrangements for the de- 
livery as well as the starting of the mails. 
That was one of the ditficulties which was 
found very serious by the Government when 
they endeavoured to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Postal 
Contracts, which they have been, and still 
were, very desirous of giving effect to, At 
the same time, if a fixed payment could 
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be arranged, which would be no more than 
a company would actually receive under a 
Free Trade system, although in one sense 
a subsidy, it would not be such a subsidy 
as that to which the Committee on Postal 
Contracts had very properly objected. He 
therefore contended that the country was 
already reaping the advantage of that sys- 
tem. All that he deprecated was that the 
House should pass a Resolution which would 
render it impossible for the Government, 
which had now the experience of those 
systems working side by side, to take ad- 
vantage of that experience, and might in 
them future years render it impracticable for 
to make even a more beneficial arrangement 
than that recommended by the Committee. 
The present system had been in operation 
only two months and a half, and that was 
too soon for any statement as to results; 
but the anticipated increase in the amount of 
correspondence so far was beginning to be 
realized, and in the course of a short time 
it might very possibly turn out that the 
payments to the Messrs. Cunard would not 
be so great as what would be received 
for the sea postage of the letters. That 
was still an open question. But let it be 
remembered that the payment was made 
for this year, and this year only ; and the 
Post Office authorities in dealing with the 
question for the future would have the ad- 
vantge not only of experience, but also of 
competition. He would say, in conclusion, 
that he hoped the hon. Member would not 
think it necessary to divide the House on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Postal Service, he 
was very far from being satisfied with the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
respecting the mode of carrying out their 
recommendation. Nothing was more clear 
to the Committee than that the payment 
of the postage rate for letters was quite 
ample remuneration for the carriage. There 
was no necessity whatever for a subsidy, 
the service might be very well done without 
any. He hoped they would have some more 
decided assurance that an end would be 
put to the system of extravagance and 
favouritism which the Committee con- 
demned, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he hoped that 
& more distinct assurance would be given 
by the Government with regard to future 
contracts. The Secretary to the Treasury 
met the statement of the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. baxter) very fairly as far 
as he went, but he had told the House 
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nothing specifie about the terms of the | to the determination of Messrs. Cunard not 


contract that would have to be entered | 
into at the expiration of the present year, | day mail upon the terms proposed. 
|letter of the 24th of October, 1867, the 


nor did he seem to appreciate the views 
advanced by the Member for Montrose, 
which were of great weight, and had been 
the views of the Treasury and the Post 
Office for the last ten or eleven years. It 


was only by the accident of delay that the | 


Post Office found themselves in the posi- 
tion with reference to Messrs. Cunard and 
Co. that they now occupied. In November, 
1857, the Duke of Argyll, who was Post- 
master General, proposed to the Treasury 
to carry out this principle; but in 1858 
there was a change of Government, and 
the Cunard contract was renewed for a 
period of ten years, which had just ex- 
pired. In 1866 Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
then Postmaster General, in conjunction 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), then Secretary 
to the Treasury, agreed to adopt the policy 
now propounded by the Member for Mon- 
trose; and, in a letter dated the 8th of 
February, the noble Lord expressed the 
opinion that, if the contract had been al- 
lowed to terminate, it was highly probable 
that instead of an annual loss to the 
country of £100,000, tenders would have 
been received from parties willing to carry 
the mails between this country and New 
York for the amount of the sea postage, 
and went on to say— 

“‘T entertain a hope that if this service be now 
advertised the tenders for it will show that so 
large a reduction may be made in its cost as not 
only to render the service self-supporting, but to 
make it practicable considerably to reduce the 
rate of postage to the United States.” 

The Treasury agreed to give notice to 
terminate the contract, but, on the 26th of 
April, Lord Stanley of Alderley again wrote, 
referring to the new postal convention with 
the United States, and stating that the 
proposed reduction from 1s. to 6d. per half 





ounce, which had been approved of by the | 
United States Government would be de- | 


to tender for the conveyance of the Satur- 
In a 


Postmaster General informed the Treasury 
of the tenders made by certain companies, 
and that Messrs. Cunard had declined to 
make one on the prescribed conditions, 
The Postmaster General said, he presumed 
that they had declined to do so— 


“In the belief that if they stood aloof any ar- 
rangement that might be based on those condi- 
tions must break down, and that when it had 
broken down they would be able to make their 
own terms with the Department.” 


However, in the same letter, the noble 
Duke entered into a long calculation to 
show that the terms proposed by Messrs. 
Cunard and Co. for a tixed subsidy, would, 
practically speaking, be a contract as pro- 
fitable to the public as the payment of them 
by the ocean postage. But that calculation 
was based on the hypothesis that the United 
States would continue to pay the ocean 
postage on their letters homeward. On 
the 26th of November the Postmaster 
General discovered that the United States 
had been able to make a better bargain 
than that, and to have the hvineward mails 
and letters carried for less than the ocean 
postage. The Postmaster General found 
that this profitable arrangement to the 
United States would result in a loss to 
this country of £15,000. He appealed to 
the good feeling of Cunard and Co., and 
opened negotiations with them for the 
purpose of entering into a new contract, 
beginning by the payment of £75,000 a 
year—which it was believed would at once 
be met by the ocean postage — and that 
it should gradually increase at the rate of 
5 per cent until it should amount to 
£122,000 ; and it was arranged that it 
should be a ten years’ contract. But, for- 
tunately, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came to the aid of the public and of the 
Post Office authorities. He put himself 








layed till the contract with Messrs. Cunard | in personal communication with Messrs. 
had terminated, owing to the loss which | Cunard, and made a better bargain, by 
would otherwise fall upon this country.| which they arranged to carry the mails 
The noble Duke who was now at the head of | for £80,000 for one year, and one year 
the Post Office, in July, 1867, after an in-| only. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
terval of more than twelve months adopted, | would, perhaps, afford them a clear expla- 
the view of his predecessors, and issued | nation of the policy they intended to carry 
conditions of contract upon the basis of their | out in connection with this new contract 
proposals, which also received the assent | entered into with Cunard and Co. He 
of the Treasury. But three months after- | thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wards, and within two months of the ter-| would have some difficulty in showing that 
mination of the contract, the Postmaster | the terms which Messrs. Cunard originally 
General found himself in difficulties, owing | preferred so much to ocean postage that 
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they declined to tender if ocean postage 
terms alone were offered, now that the 
Postmaster General had fallen back upon 
them, were both economical and advan- 
tageous to the public. He found no fault 
with the Cunard Company, whose business 
it was to make the best terms they could 
for themselves ; he was prepared to admit 
that having placed the Post Office in a 
difficulty they had behaved handsomely. 
In accepting the contract on the 3rd of 
December, Messrs. Cunard wrote— 


‘That they had agreed to the exceptional terms 

adopted to meet the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and to relieve the Government from a diffi- 
culty which had arisen owing to the American 
Post Office not having accepted the arrangements 
proposed by the Government for the carriage of 
the homeward mails, and which had prevented 
the Government from completing their agree- 
ment for a more permanent service.” 
The Government ought not to have al- 
lowed the company to assume such a po- 
sition as that, and its concession to them 
might be prejudicial to the public in sub- 
sequent negotiations. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER did not think there was any real 
difference of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward the Motion. The point taken by the 
Seeretary to the Treasury was that it was 
undesirable, by the general Resolution pro- 
posed, to fetter the Government under all 
contingencies that might happen. It was 
a mistake to suppose that sea postage was 
not a subsidy. A subsidy might be given 
in the shape of sea postage or an equivalent 
to sea postage, or it might be in the shape 
of a sum much exceeding the amount 
that the sea postage would come to. The 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward the 
Motion, and those who supported him, 
must admit that, in the arrangement made 
this year, the Government had given up 
entirely the notion of granting subsidies 
beyond what the sea postage would come 
to. He acknowledged that the arrange- 
ment was faulty, because it was wrong 
that the companies carrying mails to Ame- 
rica should be under different terms with 
the Government; and it was only under 
the cireumstance of the moment that this 
contract was entered into for one year. 
The Government was in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty at the time, because 
there was no offer made by any company 
to carry the Saturday mails, by which the 
mercantile community of the metropolis 
had been in the habit for many years of 
sending the greater part of their corre- 
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spondence to America, and they saw no 
way out of the difficulty, except by making 
an arrangement with Messrs. Cunard. 
According to the calculation of the Post 
Office the sum eventually agreed to be 
given exceeded by only £1,500 the sea 
postage they were likely to earn, and it 
could not, therefore, be contended that, in 
making this arrangement, the Government 
were continuing the system of large sub- 
sidies condemned by the Committee on 
Packet and Telegraph Contracts. But 
the Motion of the hon. Member went far 
beyond the question of the American con- 
tract ; for it would apply to any case that 
might arise where there might be a great 
amount of British correspondence to be 
earried, and might fetter seriously the 
hands of the Government in certain exi- 
gencies. The Select Committee, in their 
report, said it would be impossible to lay 
down any positive rules. A Royal Com- 
mission had recommended the adoption of 
certain positive limitations; but these failed 
to obtain the concurrence of successive 
Governments. The Select Committee said 
they had reason to believe that the opinions 
of the Commissioners themselves had been 
modified by experience, and they felt that 
very much must be left to the diseretion of 
the Government, to act as they thought best 
under the circumstances of each case. It 
would be a great mistake not to follow 
that advice, and he urged the House to 
abstain from laying down such definite 
rules as might fetter the Government to 
the prejudice of the public service. The 
object of the Government was to secure for 
the public a regular, speedy, and efficient 
postal service, but if it so happened that 
this could not be obtained upon ordinary 
principles at a particular moment, were the 
Government to be precluded from making 
special arrangements, with a view of ob- 
taining for the public such accommodation 
as was actually required? In making last 
year the arrangement for which he was 
responsible, he had shown no favour for 
one company or another; but was animated 
with the single desire to secure for the 
public on the best terms that which they 
stood in need of. But he had been 
told by the Post Office officials that, 
during the short time this arrangement 
had been in operation, not one steamer of 
the company receiving the fixed payment 
had been caught up by a steamer starting 
subsequently ; but in the case of other 
companies carrying mails this had fre- 
quently happened, Under these circum- 
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stances the House should hesitate before} selves under the plea that they were ina 
finally deciding that in no case should a | difficulty; for if they did not advertise for 
contract of this nature be made. The pre-, tenders’ till the last moment, they were 
sent system had only been in force a little | sure to be in a difficulty. The mails should 
over two months, so that its — had | if possible be self-supporting ; and the best 
es yet peoagteres hp ooo — be way of ae eer’ pri tetp Pe. 
undesirable at moment to lay downto leave the contract open, and if there 
any positive rule with regard to all postal; was a Division he should support the 
contracts. One company might have very | Amendment. 
fast vessels, and another very slow ones;| Mr. GRAVES said, that, as regarded 
and he thought it would be undesir-| the past, the more convenient course would 
able, where one line was proved to be | have been to object to the contract during 
= and other i ge eyremntiey > ag in which, according to the rule 
ivide our favours equally. e was de-| of the House, it remained on the table 
sirous to see the postal service across the | before confirmation ; and, looking at the 
Atlantic self-supporting, and it was in that! future, it would be unwise to bind the 
spirit that future contracts would be en-| House by an abstract Resolution like that 
tered into; but it would not be advan-/ proposed. Under such a Resolution the 
tageous to fetter the hands of the Govern- | Government would be debarred from con- 
ment by laying down such a rule as that|tinuing the subsidy to the West Indies, 
proposed by the hon. Member. Brazil, Australia, or in fact to any coun- 
Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, to the|try which had a second line of steam 
spirit of the Resolution he had nothing to | traffic. For this he did not believe the 
object ; but he must protest against some | House or the country was prepared. The 
of the statements of the hon. Member for} House might, if it thought fit, increase 
Montrose as most unfair to the Cunard its power over the Department, and pro- 
Company. He (Mr. T. Cave) had crossed | vide that before any contract was signed, 
the Atlantic three times in the Cunard | and before the Treasury was committed to 
ee He did not know the owners, nor | it, it should come under the review of the 
was he a shareholder in the company, but | House, who would then assume the respon- 
when he heard the hon. Member say that | sibility of the arrangement. But each case 
the Cunard re were employing old | should be dealt with as it arose, and there 
boats, he could not help replying that | should be noabstract Resolution. 
they had the finest fleet in the world, that} Mr. BRIGHT said, he had listened with 
their average passages were quicker than! pleasure to the remarks of the Chancellor 
those of the Inman or any other line, and | of the Exchequer; for, if he could under- 
that during twenty-five years not a single! stand English, there was no essential dif- 
passenger ba lost his life in these boats. | ference between the view of the right hon. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had said| Gentleman and that of the hon. Member 
the letter of the Postmaster General (the ; for Montrose (Mr. Baxter). After such an 
Duke of Montrose) was full of inaccuracies, | assurance, which would no doubt guide the 
— had bay - — = of yo a — —— if . should _ 
ith regard to the feeling in America, he| office long enough to make any other 
(Mr. T. Cave), from his recent experience | postal arrangements, the House might rely 
in = — believed it to be in favour| upon him to act according to the rule he 
of the Cunard line, so far as speed and|had laid down, and he would also have 
safety were concerned. The House should ; before him the prevailing sentiment of the 
ae — — — to ee a. or -- = ae nye 
s subsidy, the Government, during | be reviewed, and in fact abandoned, an 
the Crimean war, had at its command a| that there should be more regard to eco- 
magnificent fleet of transports, and which | nomy in entering into these contracts than 
otherwise they would not have possessed. | had prevailed heretofore. The statement 
v -s a veo : — _ his . the meen ype . the ips ag 
mendment to a Division, he should cer-/ been to a great degree satisfactory, he 
tainly yet eee ois only — his|should recommend his hon. Friend to 
sense of the injustice done to the Cunard | withdraw the Motion. 
Company in the opening speech of the hon. 
— for meng Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
R. ALDERMAN said, the Go- 
vernment had no right to shelter them- 
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AFFAIRS OF CEYLON. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. GORST said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to a Petition pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by inhabitants of 
the Colony of Ceylon, and to a Despatch of 
the Governor of Ceylon enclosing the same. 
The Papers would disclose a very depressed 
state of things in the colony and a very 
angry feeling against the Government; a 
refusal of redress by the Government, and 
an apparent determination on the part of 
the Governor and other persons to mis- 
understand the precise complaint of the 
colonists. Now, considering the great com- 
mercial importance of Ceylon, and its posi- 
tion in what some persons called the most 
central point of our Eastern Empire, dis- 
content there was extremely inconvenient, 
if not dangerous. He did not ask the 
House to come to any formal Resolution on 
the subject, but rather to act as mediators 
between the colonists and the Government, 
inducing the colonists, on the one hand, to 
withdraw any demand which they considered 
unreasonable, and, on the other hand, in- 
ducing the Government to accede to those 
moderate requests which met with the ap- 
proval of the House. The grievances of 
the colonists had arisen out of the military 
expenditure in Ceylon. Discussions had 
taken place as to the number of troops 
which should be. maintained there, the 
number that was necessary for local and 
Imperial purposes, the proportion of charge 
which should be borne by the colonial and 
Imperial Governments respectively, and the 
question whether the revenue of the colony 
could bear the burden put upon it without 
serious injury. He would not ask the 
House to enter into these questions, which, 
indeed, they had not the requisite local 
knowledge to follow and discuss, The 
whole question might be settled in ten 
minutes by two or three reasonable men on 
each side in the colony; but here it might 
be discussed for days without any satisfac- 
tory result being arrived at. For the pre- 
sent, however, it was settled, although not 
in the best way, and the colonists were 
less concerned about that settlement than 
about the way it had been arrived at. The 
original question had developed into the 
wider one of, whether the colony was to be 
governed in Downing Street or at Ceylon ? 
The hon. Member, having traced the colo- 
nial Government of Ceylon from the year 
1833, when a Legislative Council was ap- 
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pointed consisting of ten official and six 
non-official members, down to the year 
1848, proceeded to give an account of the 
rise and progress of the quarrel between 
the Government and the colonists, with the 
view of asking whether the demands of the 
colonists were in themselves reasonable or 
unreasonable. He referred to the despatch 
of Earl Grey in that year, in which the 
noble Earl said— 

“T consider that the time has now come when 
it would be advisable to extend the control of the 


Legislative Council to the whole annual expen- 
diture,” 


But the subsequent conduct of the Home 
Government had been quite at variance 
with the spirit of the despatch, and the 
control of the Council was reduced to a 
nullity. What he should like to know was 
whether the present Government endorsed 
Earl Grey’s views or not? The despatch 
was sent out by Earl Grey, as Colonial 
Secretary, in]1848. His successor, the right 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) in 
1859, directed the passing of an Ordinance 
permanently charging upon the revenue of 
the colony fixed expenses which had been 
incurred, without having been sanctioned 
by the Legislative Council. In accordance 
with the doctrines thus laid down, a sum of 
£15,000 was first applied, by order of the 
Secretary of State, and without having 
been brought under the notice of the Legis- 
lative Council, to the increase of the mili- 
tary allowances. In 1862 the Committee 
on Colonial Military Expenditure drew the 
distinction between what should be con- 
sidered Imperial and what colonial items 
of expenditure ; but in 1864, without pre- 
vious communication or inquiry, an order 
was sent out to the Legislative Council 
to increase their contribution to the mili- 
tary expenditure from £30,000 to £54,000. 
Ten of the sixteen members of Council, 
being officials, considered it their duty to 
vote according to orders, and that sum, 
which the Colonial Legislature had actually 
allocated to the improvement of public 
works, was arbitrarily diverted into another 
channel. For the sake of testing the 
question, however, an item of £1,000 was 
not voted. Peremptory orders were then 
received from England that the decision of 
the Legislative Council was to be reversed 
and the money paid, and it was paid, the 
official Members themselves protesting that 
the Legislative Council was unnecessarily 
compelied to eat dirt, seeing that the 
Governor might have made the payment 
on his own authority. The hon, Member 
3 T2 
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proceeded to quote numerous passages from 
a Memorandum written by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) at the time he held 
the office of Colonial Secretary. It had 
been stated that the regulations for the 
future payments by the Ceylon Legislature 
had been prepared in the office in Downing 
Street; and this was the very circumstance 
which had caused so much dissatisfaction 
in the colony, because it was deemed that 
a matter of that kind ought to be settled 
in the colony itself, and not in this country. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State 
had decided that the colony should pay 
nothing towards the maintenance of the 
military establishments; but, in more re- 
cent times, an attempt had been made to 
station troops at Galle, in the hope that 
the colony might build a barrack. Three 
Secretaries of State had expressed as many 
different opinions upon the subject, and the 
present Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
said that to build works at an outlying 
station like Galle, whilst the central point 
of Colombo was left undefended, would be 
an act of reckless folly. The fact was, the 
question ought to have been settled, not 
now in the office at home, but in the year 
1864 in the colony itself. With regard to 
Trincomalee, the opinion expressed by a 
Commission which sat on the subject was 
at direct variance with that of the Colonial 
Secretary. The intention of the Govern- 
ment, as he gathered from the various 
Memorandums on the subject, was to dis- 
cover the utmost possible amount which 
could be serewed out of the Cingalese ; 
and this was fixed at £170,000. There 
were serious complaints against the police, 
the administration of justice, and the state 
of education in the colony. An official 
Report on the affairs of Ceylon stated that 
the amount sacrificed through incompetent 
management of public works was from 5 
to 10 per cent of the total amount ex- 
pended upon them. The Crown had relin- 
quished nothing at all. At the present 
moment the Council was composed of ten 
official members against six unofficial, the 
ten officials being obliged to vote strictly 
in accordance with instructions from the 
Secretary of State. This, in fact, amounted 
to a re-instatement of the prerogative of 
the Secretary of State in administrative 
matters, which was formally abandoned in 
the year 1864. The consequence was that 
a Ceylon league had been formed, and the 
people of Ceylon now appealed to the 
Imperial Parliament. The hon. Member 
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for Stockport (Mr. Watkin) had given 
notice of a Motion for the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into their griey- 
ances. Therefore, whether he (Mr. Gorst) 
was or was not wrong as to the grounds of 
complaint, there could be no doubt that 
discontent did exist. A Committee of the 
House had laid down the principle that the 
Imperial Revenues should be charged with 
all expenditure not incurred for purely 
colonial purposes. How did Her Majesty’s 
Government give effect to that principle in 
the case of Ceylon? They stated in the 
Memorandum that no expenditure had been 
incurred in Ceylon for years except for 
colonial purposes. But what was stated 
by the General Officer in command in the 
colony? Writing on the subject in 1865, 
he pointed out that Ceylon might be re- 
garded as a central part of the British 
Colonial Empire, as from thence troops 
could be readily despatched to India, to 
Australia, New Zealand, Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Mediterranean, and 
so on ; and further it was stated, and could 
not be denied, that the harbour which had 
been constructed was most important to 
Imperial interests. The expense of its 
maintenance and of its deferce by troops 
was, therefore, not a matier of purely 
local, but of Imperial, import. The colo- 
nists were, however, ready to pay the 
£170,000 a year which they were required 
to pay towards the military expenditure of 
the colony. They did not ask, as was 
stated by the Governor in forwarding their 
memorials, for a representative Govern- 
ment. There was not a word in any of 
their petitions that could be construed into 
conveying such a demand, while, on the 
other hand, they had repeatedly repu- 
diated the idea that they made it. All 
they asked was that they might have in 
the Council as many non-official as official 
members, and it appeared that this was 
the single colony in the whole list which 
had so large a proportion of officials in its 
council, The existence of a Legislative 
Council in the colony induced people to 
think that the Governor and the Secretary 
of State were checked in the civil expen- 
diture. But it was no such thing. The 
officials on the Legislative Council were 
instructed from Downing Street; they 
were told how they were to vote; and the 
result was that the Governor and the Se- 
eretary of State might do as they liked in 
regard of the civil expenditure. He quite 
admitted that the Government should re- 
serve to itself a power in the last resort ; 
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but it was one thing to have the votes of 
a Legislative Council under the direct control 
of the Government, and another and quite 
a different thing to have independent action 
in the first instance, a power being reserved 
to the Government to act independently of 
the Council if it appeared to the Executive 
that it was necessary todo so. He wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government will 
not do something to meet the wishes of the 
people of Ceylon ? 

Mr. WATKIN said, he had no personal 
interest in Ceylon; but he knew several 
persons who had invested their money 
there, and were committed to the industry 
of the colony. These persons would thank 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Gorst) for the manner in which he had 
brought forward this question, and stated 
one portion of their grievances. He should 
not trouble the House with many remarks 
upon the present occasion, as he had given 
Notice to move for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the whole question 
of Ceylon, and when he brought forward his 
Motion, he should show cause why the 
present state of things should be altered 
seriously, and at a very early period. The 
question of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge really came to this: whe- 
ther the Memorial presented from Ceylon 
made statement of a substantial grievance, 
and whether the grievance had received 
the respectful and anxious attention, which 
statements of grievances ought to receive 
when they came from distant possessions 
at the hands of the House and of the Go- 
vernment? He asked the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies a Question last year as to this Me- 
morial, which the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge had stated was signed by the re- 
presentatives of the wealth, respectability, 
industry, and indeed all that was worthy of 
consideration in the island of Ceylon. The 
right hon. Gentleman in reply said that a 
Memorial had been received, signed by 
certain native Cingalese, requesting that 
Ceylon might be changed to a Crown 
colony, with representative institutions, and 
a reply had been sent to the effect that 
such a request was wholly inadmissible, for 
the reason that Ceylon was much more 
Indian than colonial. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also said he believed a league had 
been formed in the colony, in order to 
secure to local people the spending of the 
whole of the revenues of the island, leav- 
ing it to English taxpayers to pay the 
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whole expense of the military defences of 
Ceylon. He (Mr. Watkin) did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the same 
answer that night; but that he would admit 
the fact that the Memorial was as repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Cambridge, 
and that it deserved every consideration. 
The House, in his opinion, ought to con- 
sider whether the time had not come when 
the Colonial Office should no longer retain 
in its own bands all the appointments in 
Ceylon and the entire control over the ex- 
penditure of the colony—now £1,000,000 
annually—without giving an account to any- 
one or whether it should be left to people 
on the spot, who were much better able to 
deal with it, and who indeed had a right 
to deal with it. Earl Grey had promised 
the people of Ceylon that they should have 
some semblance of a representative Go- 
vernment ; and the Council there must be 
altogether abolished or such a participation 
must be allowed it in the power of levying 
taxes and expending the money as would 
give confidence to the taxpayers. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Cardwell) was one of those who 
was disposed to consider Earl Grey a high 
authority on Colonial matters; but what 
was the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies ? The members of the Council of Cey- 
lon, in the conscientious discharge of their 
duty, passed a vote which the right hon. 
Gentleman practically called upon them to 
reverse, not because their convictions on the 
subject had changed, but because, in his opi- 
nion, it was the interest of the Empire that 
their vote should be reversed. The Govern- 
ment must either dissolve the Council of 
Ceylon or give them such participation in 
the control over the affairs of the colony as 
would cause the taxpayers to have confi- 
dence that their interests would be protected. 
Under the present state of things, the Go- 
vernment of the Colony was eminently de- 
fective, the interests of the inhabitants 
were suffering, and altogether the state of 
things was such as to call for immediate 
and extensive reform. The result of the 
present system had been unsatisfactory. 
The question of education was going 
backward, public improvements were ceas- 
ing to be made, the police of the island 
was defective, and famine of a dreadful 
character had appeared at different times 
of which the House had received no official 
information. He believed that all these 
evils proceeded from the circumstance that 
the people on the spot were prevented from 
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taking a moderate part in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the petition 
from Ceylon, to which the hon. Member 
for Cambridge referred, had not been des- 
eribed by him (Mr. Adderley) as the hon. 
Member stated. The Petition had 2,500 
signatures attached to it, of which 2,000 
were Cingalese, and 500 those of Dutch- 
men and other Europeans. Of course a 
petition of this kind, coming from any 
colony of this country, would carry with it 
great weight; but he might observe that 
it emanated chiefly from the body of plant- 
ers who, though small in numbers, were 
powerful in influence, and who had re- 
cently formed themselves into a league for 
the purpose of obtaining for themselves a 
stronger control over the revenues of the 
colony. No doubt they were an important 
body, and their opinions deserved all con- 
sideration. It was remarkable that these 
persons distrusted the Cingalese who had 
signed the Petition in sueh large numbers, 
and in Mr, Miller’s pamphlet representing 
their case, the Natives were described as 
wholly incapable of any rational view upon 
a subject of political interest. What the 
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| the Governor the Crown Government would 
cease to exist ; or rather the Crown would 
be assuming a responsibility which it could 
not fulfil. The Council was now liberally 
constituted ; much more so than it was at 
first. At first it had no financial functions 
whatever; but their powers in this respect 
had been so enormously increased that they 
had more than once rejected votes and suc- 
cessfully resisted the policy of the Govera- 
ment. Now, what were the grievances that 
made them ask for a change of Constitu- 
tion? They were that the civil service had 
been mal-administered ; that the establish- 
ments had been starved and ill-conducted ; 
and that the expense incurred for the forces 
was much larger than it should be. Now, he 
found that the police establishment, which 
was formerly very inefficient, had been 
within the last few years entirely re-model- 
led ; directions had been sent out to re- 
model the Post Office; the Public Works 
Department had been largely increased, 
and pari passu with the increase of the 
Department there had been an increase of 
works ; and the Judicial Establishment 
was allowed by the petitioners themselves 
to be satisfactory. The Fiscal Department 








planters asked for was full control over | had been remodelled. The Education De- 
the local revenues by their elected repre- | partment had been greatly increased ; and 
sentatives, freed from all dictation of the|to the Surveyor General’s Department 
Governor. They said that they did not, as | thirteen surveyors had been added. In 
yet, ask for what was usually called repre- | 1857 the whole Civil Service expenses 
sentative institutions ; but, in effect, they | were £187,000; and in 1867 they were 


asked for a degree of popular government, 


which he thought the House would consider | 
was wholly irreconcilable with the condition | 


of an Asiatic Crown colony like Ceylon. 
It was absolutely impossible that anything 
in the nature of a representative Constitu- 
tion could be given to a country which by its 
position, condition, population, and charac- 
ter was, in fact, an isolated part of India ; 
and he had always regretted that it had been 
disconnected in Government from the Presi- 
dency of Madras, and made a separate 


Crown colony. He had been labouring for | 
more than twenty years to give represent- | 


ative institutions to all British communi- 
ties ; but it never entered his mind to sup- 
pose that the ignorant and uneducated na- 
tive population of an Indian island could 
furnish any materials for representative 
institutions. It must remain a Crown 
colony ; and the meaning of this term was 
that the Governor though aided and en- 
lightened, but certainly not controlled, by 
his Council, should not be controlled and re- 
lieved of his full responsibility by them. If 
the Council should once get the control over 
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| £314,000. The revenue had enormously 
inereased, and so had the surplus in hand. 
This showed that the demands made had 
been liberally met, and left the only ground 
of complaint remaining—namely, the con- 
tribution paid for the military. His opinion 
was they paid nothing more than was just 
in this respect. Sir Charles M’Carthy had 
managed the country so well, and got so 
large a surplus in hand, that he thought the 
colony might fairly be called upon to pay a 
military contribution. Formerly, we paid 
almost all the expenses of their defence ; 
but after the Report of the Select Com- 
| mittee cf 1861 on the Military Expenses of 
| the Colonies, a very different system was 
| adopted with regard to Ceylon as well as 
all our other colonies. India always had 
paid the whole of her civil and military 
expenses, and why should a different prin- 
ciple be applied to Ceylon? The time had 
gone by when the House would consent that 
this country should pay the legitimate ex- 
penses of the colonies ; and, in our best 
colonial days, the colonies bore the whole 
cost of their government and defence. 


| 
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He believed that it was unprecedented in 
the history of any country that the metro- 
polis of an Empire should render itself 
tributary to its possessions throughout the 
world, instead of what was much more 
common in history, its making those pos- 
sessions tributary to its own strength and 
power. He did not think that the expenses 
of Trincomalee should be called Imperial 
in contradistinction to colonial because the 
port sheltered the British fleet. The 
British fleet gave gratuitous protection 
to British Colonies, and how could they 
have the face to say that the English 
taxpayers should also shelter them on their 
shores? An inquiry had been carried on 
by a Commission in the colony, and the 
conclusion they had come to was that the 
number of troops there could not be re- 
duced with safety to the colony, and that 
therefore the contribution could not be 
reduced below the present requisition. 
From the moment that the Committee 
of 1861 on the military expenditure of the 
colonies had reported, that House had 
been of opinion that the colonies should be 
made much more largely to bear their 
own expenses, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military. The Ceylon colonists said they 
did not like to be compared to India, but 
with the other colonies of England, and 
they asked to be treated by this country 
as her other colonies were. The other 
colonies were now paying for the troops 
sent them from England—not all, nor as 
much as they should, but inereasingly. 
But when the late Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
Cardwell) asked the colony to advance 
somewhat beyond the half of their expen- 
diture and to pay £100,000 a year—the 
whole being £200,000 a year —the un- 
official members of the council resigned 
in a body. The proposition was put in 
the mildest way ; but the greatest resent- 
ment was exhibited against this moderate 
demand. What they now asked for in the 
way of constitutional changes was greatly 
in advance of the demands they made a 
few years ago. At that time they re- 
quested that the appropriation of their 
money should be passed through the Legis- 
lative Council, and should not be directed 
simply by instructions from the Colonial 
Secretary at home ; but what they asked 
now was that their Legislative Constitution 
should be changed ; that the unofficial 
members should be at least equal in num- 
ber to the official members ; so that if the 
unofficial members held together the Go- 
vernor would in every case have to exer- 
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cise his casting vote. It was alleged that 
certain promises and pledges had been 
given to Ceylon, which, by withholding this 
reform, were unfulfilled. It was true that 
Lord Torrington, when Governor in 1847, 
recommended the nomination of that portion 
of the unofficial members of the Council 
which consisted of Europeans by the local 
Chamber of Commerce; and that Lord 
Grey, when Colonial Secretary in 1848, 
expressed a hope, which had been misre- 
presented as a promise, that the unofficial 
members should have a greater voice in the 
control of the revenues of the colony. But 
both those pledges had been kept, and it 
was only by their resignation in a body 
that the unofficial members deprived them- 
selves of the benefit of the first. As to 
the control of the revenues, after the civil 
list, the fixed establishment, and the mili- 
tary expenditure—which did not amount 
together to the one-third of the total 
revenue of the colony—had been provided 
for, the rest was at the disposal of the 
colony. The largest part of the revenue 
was now expended without reference to the 
Secretary of State. The statement of 
the hon. Member who spoke last, as to 
£1,000,000 of revenue being spent at 
the mere discretion of the Secretary of 
State, was wholly at variance with facts, 

Mr. WATKIN said, that what he had 
stated was, that the Home Government 
might, if they chose, control the whole 
revenues of Ceylon, not that they did so 
practically, 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the control of 
the balance of the revenue, amounting to 
nearly £750,000 sterling, really rested 
with the Legislative Council of the co- 
lony. It should be borne in mind that 
four-fifths of the population of the colony 
were Cingalese, and he did not believe that 
there were more than a few hundred Euro- 
pean planters and merchants. What was 
asked for, then, was, not to increase the re- 
presentation of the great mass of the popu- 
lalation, but to narrow the representation, 
and place it in the hands of the planters 
and merchants, whose interests were not 
always those of the Natives. The interests 
of the Natives were really under the pro- 
tection of the Government. What these 
gentlemen asked for was a narrow and 
controlling influence to be exercised, apart 
from or avoiding the Governor, by them- 
selves in the Legislative Council. Their 
tendency would be to carry out works 
advantageous to their particular mercantile 
speculations, and neglect the more homely 
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matters of irrigation and the improvement 
of the soil, which were the great objects 
to be carried out in behalf of the Natives. 
In support of their proposal they cited the 
example of Jamaica; but Jamaica had re- 
ceded from the position of a colony with a 
representative institution. They referred 
also to the Mauritius, where it is true 
that the unofficial Members of Council 
predominate; but would they say that 
its revenues were in the same state as 
the revenues of Ceylon, or that its in- 
terests were as well looked after under the 
Constitution it had as the interests of Cey- 
lon had been looked after? If, however, 
he could see his way to giving to so influen- 
tial and enlightened a body of men as the 
merchants and planters a greater voice in 
the Council, to assist the Governor in what 
must necessarily be, to a great extent, an 
autocratic Government, he should be glad 
to do so; but to give these gentlemen the 
controlling power, and to leave the Gover- 
nor only a casting vote, would be unjust in 
itself to the great body of the people, 
and would place the Governor in a most 
invidious position. The hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Watkin) had declared his 
intention to move for a Committee upon 
the subject, but he (Mr. Adderley) could 
not see what further information was re- 
quired. All the information which was 
necessary was in the possession of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by denying the grievance which 
had been alleged as existing, and declaring 
that the remedy sought for was wholly in- 
admissible. 

Mr. CARDWELL agreed with the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) that 
all these questions about Ceylon derived 
their origin from the Select Committee of 
1862, which reported that a much larger 
portion of the expenditure for the military 
defence of the colonies ought to be defrayed 
from local and not from Imperial resources. 
Not long afterwards an hon. Member 
brought forward a practical proposal that 
Ceylon should again become, what it ori- 
ginally was, a part of the Empire of India, 
which defrayed the whole of its own ex- 
penditure. When the news of this pro- 
posal reached Ceylon, it was received 
with the greatest consternation, and the 
strongest remonstrances were made against 
it. The hon. Member (Mr. Gorst) was 
probably not aware of the view taken by 
the inhabitants of the colony when they 
were asked to be transferred from the 
Colonial Office and to form part of the 
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Government of India. Three years ago 
he (Mr. Cardwell) had laid the Papers on 
the table. They did not then describe 
themselves as subject to a tyrannical and 
unjust system of government; nor did they 
represent their condition in such dismal 
language as had been referred to by the 
hon. Member. The Governor of Ceylon 
did not think it became him to move in 
the matter ; but an unofficial Member of 
the Council took up the subject—one of 
those, no doubt, who were parties to the 
present complaint, and an Address was 
agreed to by the Legislative Council, 
and sent to England. They said that 
any such change as had been proposed 
would impede the progress and disturb the 
peace and prosperity of the colony. They 
stated that they were well satisfied with 
the existing form of government, which 
secured a fair representation of the various 
interests of the colony. They spoke of 
the marked progress of the colony, and of 
the peace and good order which prevailed, 
and which strongly contrasted with its 
former troubled state. This change, they 
said, could only be attributed to the wise 
and liberal measures of the Home Govern- 
ment, and to the judicious measures of the 
local administration, whereby enterprize 
had been stimulated, and Ceylon had been 
raised to the rank of one of Her Majesty’s 
most important colonies. It was not, how- 
ever, possible for the House to disregard 
the Report of its own Committee, and not 
to enter upon the question how much of 
the military expenditure of the colony was 
to be defrayed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and how much by the colony itself. 
A correspondence had been going on be- 
tween the Colonial Office and the War Office 
on this subject when he came into office, and 
a few days afterwards Sir Charles M‘Carthy, 
who then arrived at home on sick leave, 
told him that a settlement acceptable to the 
colony could, in his opinion, easily be made. 
The principle having been laid down that 
Ceylon, like our other Indian colony, should 
defray the whole of its expenditure, it was 
met by the immediate resignation of the 
whole body of the unofficial members. The 
Colonial Office accepted their resignations, 
and found no difficulty in re-constituting 
the Legislative Council. A Military Com- 
mission of Inquiry had since been sitting, 
and, although its Report was not yet laid 
on the table, he believed that an arrange- 
ment had been made, in conformity with 
the demand made upon the colony to sup- 
port its own establishments, which would 
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be satisfactory to the island, and form a 
by no means oppressive burden upon its 
growing and improving revenue. If he 
had yielded to the request made to him, and 
in deference to the Councillors of Ceylon 
had abstained from transferring to the re- 
venues of the island the cost of its defence, 
he would have allowed these gentlemen to 
control not only the expenditure of Ceylon, 
but also that of the United Kingdom. And 
who were those who made this request? 
Sir Hereules Robinson, the Governor, 
stated in his despatch that the native po- 
pulation of Ceylon amounted to 2,336,000 
persons. The Europeans only numbered 
3,000. The constituents of the European 
population, wives and families included, 
were :—Military and civil servants, 1,750; 
planters, professional men, merchants, and 
their employés, tradesmen, artizans, &c., 
1,250. And by how many of these Euro- 
peans had the petition been signed? By 
186 persons, comprising among them only 
11 merchants and 53 proprietors of coffee 
estates. They had much better ask to 
form part of the Indian Government than 
to continue a colony, under a responsible 
Minister, who had no power to carry 
into effect the measures necessary for 
the government of the island. He be- 
lieved that the re-constitution of the 
Legislative Council as proposed in the 
Petition was not desired by the great ma- 
jority of the residents possessing property 
and intelligence, and would not tend to 
the better government of the colony. These 
people, to do them justice, expressly dis- 
claimed asking for representative institu- 
tions. Well, what did they want? They 
wanted a return to the system of Lord 
Torrington, by which the unofficial Members 
of the Council were selected on the recom- 
mendation of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Colombo, and the Planters’ Association 
at Kandy. He thought that the question 
as to what the Legislative Council should 
be might fairly be considered by the Go- 
vernment at home, with the assistance of 
the very able Governor of Ceylon. The 
use—and it was a very important use—of 
a Legislative Council was, that the people 
whose property and capital constituted the 
wealth of Ceylon should be entitled to 
have every item of the colonial expenditure 
fully discussed, and that they should have 
the right of appealing to the House of 
Commons if wrong decisions were arrived 
at with regard to that expenditure. But 
it would not be just to the numerous na- 
tive population if an absolute control over 
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them and their revenues were given to a 
body which it was impossible for them to 
consider as representing them. He cer- 
tainly thought it would be right for the 
Government, in conjunction with Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, to popularize that body as 
far as they thought judicious; but while 
the Government retained responsibility it 
was absolutely necessary that they should 
also retain power. The hon. Member for 
Stockport was mistaken in supposing that 
while he (Mr. Cardwell) was at the Colo- 
nial Office he compelled the Members of 
the Legislative Council to reverse their 
votes. He required that the accustomed 
payment should be made to those who were 
entitled to expect it; but left it to the 
diseretion of the Council whether the 
charge should be imposed by their vote, or 
by the direction of the Secretary of State. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Dockyards, and to move, That 
in the opinion of this House the number 
of Dockyards ought to be diminished. 
He said that as the question was one of 
policy rather than of detail, he thought it 
better to make it the subject of a separate 
Motion, rather than bring the subject for- 
ward on the Estimates. Various sugges- 
tions had been made from time to time as 
to the possibility of reducing our Dock- 
yard expenditure, and in 1861 and 1864 
Reports were presented from two Com- 
mittees, who had taken the matter into 
consideration; but until now no direct Mo- 
tion, dealing with the question, had been 
brought under the notice of the House. 
The time, however, had arrived when the 
House should endeavour to see whether it 
was not possible to effect some reduction 
in our large and increasing expenditure on 
Dockyards. He was not an advocate for 
an injudicious economy in connection with 
naval matters, since he regarded the effi- 
ciency of our fleet as being necessary to our 
safety. The Report of the Committee of 
1861, founded as it was upon the evidence 
of many distinguished naval authorities, 
was entitled to great weight, and he would 
read three paragraphs from it which bore 
strongly on the point he was about to dis- 
cuss. Those paragraphs were to the effect 
that the public Dockyards did not afford 
sufficient space in the floating basins and 


| im the dry docks for the larger ships, and 
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that much delay, as well as risk, expense, 
and inconvenience was incurred in conse- 
quence ; that this want had mainly resulted 
from the continued and rapid increase in 
the dimensions of our ships ; and that this 
state of things would render it impossible 
to equip a fleet rapidly and safely if one 
were hastily required. A large extension of 
Chatham was deemed necessary to meet 
these great wants. Following upon that 
Report was another, presented by the Com- 
mittee of 1864, in which they recom- 
mended further extensions at Portsmouth, 
the estimated cost of which, added to the 
Chatham and Keyham extensions, amounted 
to £4,379,000, and those extensions were 
now to a great extent in progress; and 
the Committee suggested, in order to 
meet this heavy outlay, and because the 
smaller yards were unsuitable and un- 
necessary, that Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Pembroke Dockyards should be suppressed 
and disposed of. If that were effected, 
the money arising therefrom could be ap- 
plied in the concentration of our arsenals 
and to the extension of our principal 
Doekyards — namely, Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Devonport. Now the area of 
all the yards was, in round numbers, 900 
acres. That of Deptford, exclusive of the 
victualling yard, was thirty-eight acres, 
of Woolwich fifty-six, of Sheerness fifty- 
seven, and of Pembroke seventy-six ; 
making together 227 acres, or two-thirds of 
what would be the area of Chatham alone 
when the extensions were completed. He 
was satisfied that the cost of maintaining 
these four yards was entirely out of pro- 
portion to the work done in them, and that 
they might be given up without the slight- 
est injury to our naval resources. He had 
not been able to go through the accounts 
in detail, owing to the endless variety of 
heads under which the expenditure was 
embraced, but he would select a few of the 
principal items as illustrating the cost of 
these establishments. Taking salaries, 
police, repairs, rates, gas, and the 7 per cent 
added for latent superannuations, Deptford 
cost in the year 1867-8 for simple manage- 
ment £20,000; Woolwich, £40,000; 
Sheerness, £34,000; and Pembroke, 
£30,000; or in all £124,000. Then 
there was the expense of steam-tugs, 
lighters, barges, and every description of 
small craft, which in all the yards amounted, 
as stated last year by the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Lord Henry 
Lennox), to £107,000 or £110,000, and 
of this sum at least £40,000 was probably 
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applicable to the four yards to which he 
was referring. The removal of stores was 
another serious item. He would take 
Woolwich as an example, and he found 
that in the year 1866-7 about 7,000 tons 
of stores were sent from Woolwich to the 
various yards on the river and round the 
coast, at a cost of about 20s. per ton, 
though he had no doubt a private contractor 
would undertake the work at half the price; 
in fact, he had been informed that offers 
even below this line had been received by 
the Admiralty. Then, if we considered 
the coal establishments which formed a 
portion of the Dockyard system, we would 
find the same extravagance. At Sheer- 
ness the passing of about 9,000 tons of 
coal through the depots cost £6,000 or 
£7,000, or about 14s. per ton, which, 
added to the original price, made the cost 
of the coals equal to what the Government 
paid for coals delivered at Malta. These 
examples showed the indirect expenditure 
at the yards. He had thought it right to 
visit the yards before bringing the subject 
forward, and he had been surprised at the 
excessive amount of stores of all kinds kept 
in stock—timber especially. Through the 
facilities afforded him by the noble Lord 
and the Accountant General he had been 
able to ascertain the issues of stores at the 
various yards, and to compare them with 
the quantities on hand, which appeared to 
him to be out of all proportion to the re- 
quirements. In the four yards alone there 
was at the end of the year 1866 stock 
to the amount of about £1,600,000, and 
the aggregate amount in all the yards was 
£4,690.000. The stores of timber were 
worth £1,563,000, the year’s issues being 
£225,000; the anchors, £182,000, the 
issues being £7,500 ; the cables and chains 
of all sorts, £150,000, the issues being 
£24,747 ; the canvas, £61,000, the issues 
being £4,650; and the cordage £210,000, 
the issues being £79,000. The issues to 
factories, sawpits, mills, and shops for 
conversion, were not included, but these 
could not make any material alteration] in 
the results. In round numbers the issues of 
the year amounted in value to £1,150,000, 
while the stocks in stores were, as he had 
stated, £4,690,000. He was unable to 
get the detailed issues to ships or yards 
on Foreign Stations ; but the gross issue 
was £124,000, and this he dealt with by 
adding 10 per cent to each of the home 
issues, which amounted to £1,006,000, by a 
Return furnished him by the Accountant 
General. He thought these figures showed 
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that the quantity of stores kept in the yards 
was excessive. Not only would the closing 
of three or four yards cause a saving in this 
respect; but it would involve a reduction in 
the staff of the Admiralty itself, which was 
now so overweighted that it could not give 
that close attention to the details of Dock- 
yard expenditure which was essential to 
careful management. It was difficult to say 
what thesaving in this respect would be; but, 
if faithfully carried out, he would venture 
to state it would be considerable. Turning 
to the new work done in the yards, it would 
also appear to be quite disproportioned to 
the cost of management. He found that at 
Deptford the amount of tonnage to be built 
in the coming year was 1,628; at Woolwich, 
1,937 ; at Sheerness, 372; and at Pem- 
broke, 2,911 ; making in all 6,848 tons. 
Now, he believed there were private estab- 
lishments which, irrespective of ordinary 
shipping, built more ironclads in a year 
than these four yards put together. If the 
cost of building were less in national than 
in private establishments there might be 
a reason for keeping them up, but the 
very reverse was the fact. Upon this point 
he had a good opportunity of forming an 
opinion, from the contracts that were en- 
tered into for the building of gunboats this 
year, eight of which were built in private 
yards and eight in our Dockyards. He 
found that the price of those built by pri- 
vate contract averaged £25 per ton, while 
those built in our Dockyards averaged £33 
per ton, without the establishment or indi- 
rect charges. These charges had been offi- 
cially estimated at 51 per cent, but believing 
that estimate to be excessive, he would re- 
duce it by one-half, which would give a 
eost of £41 per ton for the gunboats built 
in our Dockyards, as against £25 per ton 
for those built in the private yards. It had 
been said that the contracts taken by the 
owners of private yards had been completed 
at a loss, but a private firm at Glasgow 
—the builder of one of these gunboats— 
wrote to him— 

“ Sir,—In reply to your inquiry regarding the 
Composition gunboat now building for the Navy, 
we beg to say that we would gladly undertake 
to build a dozen such boats at the same price.” 


The price paid to this firm being £25 15s. 
per ton, Then, again, he noticed that there 
was a great disparity between the cost of 
the vessels built in one Dockyard, and the 
vessels built in another. An unarmoured 
vessel, for instance, the Niobe, of 1,061 
tons built at Deptford, had cost £68,000, 
while the Daphne, a sister vessel built at 
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Pembroke, cost £56,000. This might give 
rise to the impression that building was 
cheaper at Pembroke than at Deptford, and 
possibly it might be so, but the Amazon, 
another sister vessel, identical in all re- 
spects, built at Woolwich, appeared to have 
cost £82,000. Looking, then, at the 
question from all these points of view, and 
many more which he might urge, he had 
come to the conclusion that if we could 
succeed in closing these yards to which he 
had alluded, there would be a saving to 
the country of more than £250,000 a 
year, the cost of a first-class ironclad, 
and that saving, he also believed, could 
be effected without in the slightest de- 
gree impairing the naval resources of the 
country. The great transition which had 
of late years taken place in the construc- 
tion of vessels, the increase in their size, 
and the change from wood to iron, had 
gone far towards placing the large private 
firms of the country on an equal footing 
with Government establishments, and in 
support of this he need only refer to the 
statement made the other evening by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, on the autho- 
rity of the Controller of the Navy, that 
ships could be built in private yards in all 
respects equal to those built in the public 
yards. [Mr. Corry: Iron vessels.] He 
referred to iron vessels. Then the size of 
these vessels rendered our present small 
docks unsuitable. Out of our thirty-eight 
ironelads only ten could enter Woolwich. 
The want of water at Pembroke rendered 
that port inaccessible to our larger ships, 
and from the hardness of the rock at the 
entrance the Controller General considers 
it would be difficult to provide additional 
depth for the graving docks, Chatham, 
it was true, had received great extensions, 
was admirably protected, and easy of 
access to ships of any size under steam, 
The smaller vessels, in case of distress, 
would seek the nearest port in coming 
from the Baltic, the probable scene of their 
operations, and there was scarcely a port 
on the East Coast which would not afford 
every facility for the refitting of the smaller 
vessels. Chatham he regarded as the only 
port suited for our large vessels to return to 
in case of disaster in the North Sea; Ports- 
mouth and Devonport would give sufficient 
accommodation in respect to St. George’s 
Channel; while the graving dock now build- 
ing in Cork harbour would afford admirable 
accommodation for ships coming from the 
westward disabled. He did not hazard 
these statements upon his own opinion, be- 
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cause this was a professional question; but | 
he was borne out by the opinions of some | 
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| that we could not suppress any of these 
yards until Chatham was completed, but 


of our most distinguished naval officers. he could not see that there was any con- 


Our true policy appeared to him to be in. 
significant amount of work done in these 


favour of concentrating our work upon our 
larger arsenals, and, instead of spreading the 
completion of these yards over so long a 


time as we were doing, we should endeavour | 
down to a minimum, and he asked the 


to build them with greater expedition, and 
prepare them for any emergency which 
might arise. It might be urged that the 


terms of his Motion were vague, but he | 
had intentionally left them so, because he | 


thought it right that the House should only | 
affirm the policy which should regulate our | 


nection between them, looking at the in- 


yards. If we look at the Estimates for the 
present year we will find that the number of 
artizans in the river yards had been brought 


Admiralty to go a step further and get rid 
of this enormous amount of expenditure, 
for which so little was obtained. He was 
aware it was not a popular subject. There 
were old traditions connected with these 
|Dockyards. Their names were intimately 


action, and that the details should be left to | /associated with some of our brightest me- 


the Admiralty. He did not even attempt to 
suggest the number of yards which, in his 


“mories, and he could understand that any 


| suggestion for wiping them out would be 








opinion should be closed, or the manner in received with some disfavour. The House 
which it should be done, because he be- | of Commons must not shrink from taking 
lieved that such questions were better left | their part in reducing this expenditure, and 
to the Department, He would, however, | until they did it the Admiralty would be 
offer a word or two with regard to what | unable to get out of the system into which 
might be done with these yards. If there it had got. He believed the First Lord 
was a good market they might be disposed | and his Colleagues were most anxious to 
of; if not it might be a question whether it | change the system; but they were power- 
would not be better simply to close them, | less unless this House came to their help 
and dispense with the services of a large | and raised the Department out of the groove 
portion of the staff, which seems to be | ‘which it has settled down into. He ‘hoped 
annually increasing, ‘while the work done | the House would affirm his Motion, and 
each year in those yards is dwindling | show that they were determined to co-ope- 
down to a low point. By the Returns which | rate with the Admiralty in bringing about 
had been furnished to the House, he found | a better system, and a large reduction in 
that the value of the buildings, —yred the expenditure of the Dockyards. 

of the land, at Woolwich was £1,027,000 ; 


at Sheerness, £1,143,000; at Deptford, | 
£412,000; and at Pembroke, £745,000, 
giving atotal of something over £3,000,000. 
He would suggest the desirability of re- 
taining Deptford as a victualling yard, and 
closing it as far as the building was con- | 
cerned. It might be advisable, too, to retain | 
the factory at Woolwich, for it possessed | 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 


of the Question, in order to add the words “in the 
opinion of this House, the number of Dockyards 
ought to be diminished,”—( Mr. Graves,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 





considerable facilities for repairs of small | 
craft; but he would suggest that the whole | Mr. CORRY said, the subject was one 
system of management should be altered, “that was well worthy the consideration of 
that one of our moat experienced Dockyard the House, and he could assure them it 
engineers should be placed at the head | had not escaped the attention of the Ad- 
of it, and that the ordinary common-sense | miralty. If his hon. Friend had been 
principles which govern private yards should |a member of the Dockyard Committee, 
regulate the management of the factory. | from whose Report he had quoted, he would 
With those alterations, he thought that have known that he (Mr. Corry) was one 
the factory would become a most useful | of the first to suggest that, on the com- 
appendage to the navy. Sheerness, from | pletion of the Chatham extension, some of 
its proximity to Chatham, was to his mind | the small river Dockyards might be dis- 
almost useless, and though Pembroke ap- | | pensed with. His hon. Friend had stated 
peared to possess some value as a building- | that there was no connection between the 
yard, the expense of maintaining that | completion of Chatham Dockyard and the 
establishment was entirely inadequate to | object he had in view ; but the Committee 
the results ebtained. It might be is eae the completion of the Chat- 


Mr. Graves 
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ham Dockyard before any other should be 
done away with. It was true that in the 
Committee he had voted against the Mo- 
tion for the suppression of the river Dock- 
yards ; but he did so because it included 
Pembroke, and, in his opinion, it would be 
most unwise to give up that Dockyard as a 
building yard. The hon. Member had spoken 
of Pembroke as if it had been a fitting-out 
yard; but ships were never fitted out there, 
and it was the only thoroughly trustworthy 
yard for shipbuilding, except Deptford, 
perhaps, because in all other yards the 
regular work was liable to be put on one 
side, in order that ships returning from 
long voyages might be refitted, and some- 
times, as in the case of the Indian troop 
ships, it was imperative that they should 
be put into good condition, with.the least 
practicable delay. The importance of 
having one Dockyard such as Pembroke 
at command, exclusively for shipbuilding, 
was therefore obvious. Besides that, it 
was the cheapest yard for building ships, 
and he should for these reasons be sorry 
to see it suppressed. Had the Motion 
made in the Committee been confined to 
Woolwich and Deptford he would have 
supported it. The hon. Member had sug- 
gested the abandonment of Sheerness; but 
such a proposal was rather premature, 
considering we as yet knew little of the 
capabilities of Chatham. Perhaps five 
years hence, when the Chatham extension 
was completed, the Admiralty would be 
able to form a sound opinion on the sub- 
ject; but at present he thought it would be 
unwise to abandon Sheerness as a repair- 
ing and fitting-out yard for ships employed 
in time of war in the North Sea. He had 
consulted the Controller of the Navy on 
the subject of Deptford, and discusssed 
the question as to whether it might not 
be given up, except as a victualling yard ; 
but they came to the conclusion that this 
could not be done at once, because, in 
addition to the fact that several ships were 
now on the stocks in that Dockyard, there 
was a large quantity of timber and other 
materials in store, which it would be more 
economical to work up than to remove at 
& great expense to other yards. Regarding 
Woolwich, his own opinion was that with 
three basins at Chatham, and extensive 
means for the repair of steam machinery, 
Woolwich might be dispensed with as soon 
as Chatham was completed. His hon. 
Friend had adverted to the great expense 
of the conveyance of stores by Dockyard 
eraft, thinking such work could have 
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been done more cheaply by contract. That 
subject had been under the consideration 
of a Committee, appointed by the Ad- 
miralty, of which Sir Thomas Symonds 
was President. The recommendations of 
that Committee had been referred to 
the Dockyard officers, and as soon as 
their remarks were received the Report 
would be laid upon the table of the 
House. No doubt, if the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were carried out in 
extenso, a great saving would be the re- 
sult, but the subject required careful con- 
sideration. The question of the cost of 
coal hulks was adverted to in the Report 
of Sir Thomas Symonds’ Committee, and 
was now under consideration. He thought 
his hon. Friend had rather over-estimated 
the cost of salaries, rates, gas, &c., at Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, and Sheerness, and also at 
Pembroke. The whole cost of salaries, &c., 
did not amount to £65,000; and since the 
Report of 1864 had been made suggesting 
the suppression of those yards not a single 
farthing had been spent by the Admiralty 
on any new works at any one of them. 
This showed that the Government had 
been holding its hand until a sound con- 
clusion could be arrived at as to what 
should be done with the several yards. His 
hon. Friend had spoken of the large quan- 
tity of stores in the Dockyards ; the most 
important item, however, was that of tim- 
ber, and it was an ascertained fact that it 
was sound economy to use wel!-seasoned 
timber ; it was that, indeed, which made 
Dockyard ships, built of wood, cheaper, as 
he maintained they were, because much 
more durable than contract ships. He be- 
lieved he had shown on a previous occasion 
that this opinion was verified by facts. Of 
other articles which did not need seasoning 
the stock in the yards was very limited, and 
in no respect in excess of the wants of the 
service. His hon. Friend had referred to 
the small quantity of building done in the 
Doekyards. But Pembroke, as he had stated 
before, was the only yard exclusively de- 
voted to building ; and in the other yards 
the greater part of the establishments was 
of necessity employed in fitting and re- 
pairs. The statement that the price paid 
for gunboats contracted for last year was 
in excess of the lowest tenders had been 
explained by him in the course of the last 
Session of Parliament. It had become a 
practice with some builders to seek to un- 
dertake Government contracts at a loss in 
order to obtain notoriety and attract the 
attention of foreign Governments; and 
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knowing that some of the tenders for the 
gunboats referred to were below the price 
at which it would be possible to build them 
in accordance with the specification. The 
Admiralty wrote to the firms which had 
sent in such tenders, calling their attention 
to the terms of the specification, and ask- 
ing them whether they were still disposed 
to adhere to their offer? The answer was 
that they wished to abide by their tenders; 
but the Admiralty considered it very un- 
advisoble to contract for the building of 
the whole of these gunboats at prices 
which would not be remunerative, and for 
that reason the lowest tenders had not 
been universally accepted. 


{COMMONS} 





It frequently | establishments. 
happened that contractors sent in claims for | of timber rotting in the yards. 
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they required “line upon line, and precept 
upon precept.” He thought his hon, 
Friend had made out a good case. If the 
Government would turn tradesmen and 
build their own ships, they ought to act 
on the principles of tradesmen, and no 
tradesman, he was sure, would establish a 
number of little yards, some of which 
were not well managed, all of which were 
differently, and some indifferently ma- 
naged. Their energies should be concen- 
trated upon two or three good yards, and 
in that way they would diminish the ex- 
pense of salaries of officers, police, and 
the many charges incidental to a variety of 
He had seen large stocks 
It was 


payments to a large amount in excess of| said that the timber was kept there for 
their tenders, and he believed that in every | seasoning ; but was it necessary to keep a 


instance they had been out of pocket to, stock of anchors for seasoning also ? 
The amount | far as he understood these things, it would 


the extent of these claims. 
of the tenders, therefore, was no fair cri- 
terion of the difference between the cost 
of building ships in the Royal Dockyards 
and by contract. He was afraid his hon. 
Friend’s estimates in respect of some of 
the matters to which he had referred were 
not very accurate; but he had no doubt 
that economy might be effeeted in many 
points in connection with the Dockyards, 
and he could assure him that the whole 
question was being carefully considered by 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that was the 
first time he had heard a complaint made 
of the want of water at Pembroke Dock- 
yard. He had seen the Great Eastern 
lying exactly opposite the Dockyard at low 
water and remain there for some days, and 
it was well known that some of the largest 
ships of the Navy had been built and 
launched there without difficulty, It was 
easy, when there was competition between 
the Dockyards and private yards, to obtain 
low prices; but the House ought to keep 
in mind what would happen when the 
Dockyards were diminished, and they were 
left entirely in the hands of private con- 
tractors. The expense of ships could not 
be entirely estimated by contracts; the 
cost of repairs which they would after- 
wards have to undergo should also be taken 
into account. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that though 
so much was talked about reducing tlie 
expenses of the Dockyards, he feared that 
the expenses were always increasing. He 
therefore thanked his hon. Friend for hav- 
ing brought forward this Motion, because 
as a rule before any reforms were made, 


Mr. Corry 





As 


be much better to have canvas and cordage 
fresh. If the yards were in-a working 
condition a great many things now lying 
uselessly there would be turned to account. 
When the right hon. Gentleman told the 
House they could not have building and 
repairing carried on in the same yard, he 
begged to differ from him. Both could be 
done in the same yard perfectly well, and 
they saw both done by private firms every 
day. 
iin. DALGLISH said, he happened to 
be at Pembroke, and saw the Great Eastern 
there, but she was not in Pembroke Docks, 
and therefore her presence at Pembroke 
proved nothing as to the depth of water in 
the docks. But what he rose for was to 
express his astonishment at the argument 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty for 
the maintenance of Deptford Dockyard on 
account of the stock of timber there. If 
he had no better test than that it would 
be better to sell the timber, and get quit 
of it and the Dockyard together. If the 
Admiralty had made up their minds to get 
quit of the Dockyard they had better do 
so at once; because no Admiralty would 
ever again propose to build timber ships 
for the purpose of getting quit of the 
stock, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there was one, 
inconvenience attending this debate, and 
that was that the House was not in pos- 
session of the whole policy of the Go- 
vernment, nor would it be until his right 
hon. Friend should make his statement on 
moving the Estimates. He did not think, 
however, that time had been entirely thrown 
away; because it would be next to im- 
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possible to induce the Admiralty to bestir 
themselves in this matter without a smart 
debate in that House. He wished to state 
distinctly what his own views, and when 
he was at the Admiralty for some months, 


three years ago, what those of the late | 


Government were, and to show that those 
views had been unfortunately departed 
from. He did not quite agree with the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
as to the value of Pembroke Dockyard. 
It was quite clear to him that it would 
at present be disadvantageous to give up 
Pembroke altogether as a building yard. 
There was a great public advantage in 
having one yard at which building only 
was carried on; while, on the other hand, 
it was useful to have building and repairing 
conducted in other yards. Until they saw 
a great deal more of the working of the 
Chatham and Portsmouth Dockyards he 
should deprecate interfering with Pem- 
broke. He would say, however, as his 
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and erection of buildings in the vicinity. 
Sheerness, also was a most extravagant 
Dockyard, and when the works at Chatham 
were finished he sincerely hoped that ex- 
penditure in this quarter would come to an 
end. No one who knew the place could 
doubt that Blue Town was a most unfit 
place for a building yard. Additional la- 
bour was hard to procure, and the soil 
was wretchedly bad. There was no doubt 
but that it should be abolished as a 
building yard and only used for the pur- 
poses of refitting in connection with the 
Nore. The cost of Deptford, Sheerness, 
and Woolwich last year was £380,000 
for direct expenses, and perhaps an addi- 
tional £70,000 for indirect ; and certainly 
a great part of this outlay might be saved 
at once in the case of Woolwich, and to 
some extent in the case of Deptford, and 
before long in the case of Sheerness. He 
hoped that the Board of Admiralty, acting 
under the strong pressure of opinion in 


own opinion, that Woolwich Dockyard | that House, would take economical action 


ought to be given up at once, and that | 


the steps which had been taken in that 
direction long ago ought not to have been 
reversed. The late Government had deter- 
mined not to do anything which would pre- 
vent the ultimate giving up of Woolwich as 
a Dockyard. They bought no more ma- 
chinery in 1865-6, they made no increase 
in the establishment, and they commenced 
the building of no more ships. But what 
was done in the course of last year? Why, 
instead of carrying out what their prede- 
cessors had proposed, the present Govern- 
ment put up more machinery and built 
more ships there; so that, though steps 
had been taken for gradually giving up 
Woolwich Dockyard, that policy was dis- 
tinetly reversed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He hoped his right hon. Friend would 
fully explain how that had occurred when 
he should move the Estimates. As to 
Deptford, he doubted whether it was pos- 
sible to build ships economically there, 
though it would be always useful to have 
a certain amount of store and basin ac- 
commodation in the place. He should like 
to have the opportunity of asking his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War, whether he was not aware that there 
was part of Deptford Dockyard which 
might be of great use for military pur- 
poses ; and whether it would not be more 
economical to turn this to account than to 
incur the enormous expenditure, which, he 
regretted to see, was contemplated by this 
year’s Estimates in the purchase of land 





in the directions he had indicated. 

Mr. GRAVES said, in explanation, that 
he had quoted from the official figures, of 
which he had no reason to doubt the ac- 
curacy. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


LAMBETH WORKHOUSE—THE NEW 
MASTER, 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM, in putting 
a Question of which he had given notice, 
relative to the appointment of Mr. Catch 
to the office of Master of Lambeth Work- 
house, said, that attention had been much 
directed of late to the condition of these 
establishments, but no attempts at reform 
would be of any avail until greater care 
was exercised in the selection of men to 
fill offices upon the permanent staffs of the 
different workhouses. He could not but 
think that the Poor Law Board, in sane- 
tioning this appointment, had been led 
astray by letters of recommendation, which 
were easily obtained and hardly tested. 
The person in question was originally por- 
ter of the Strand Union. At the death of 
the master—thirteen years ago—he suc- 
ceeded to his place; but he treated the 
inmates with such severity that the whole 
house rose in rebellion, and he was sent 
away. He succeeded, however, in getting 
the appointment of Master of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, where he conducted himself 
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much in the same manner, until, in the 
spring of 1866, he instituted a charge 
against the medical officer of improper in- 
timacy with one of the nurses, which charge 
having been investigated and disproved, 
his own appointment was cancelled. Since 
then he had tried to get other situations, 
but failed, owing to his antecedents. Lately, 
however, he had been appointed to the 
Mastership of Lambeth Workhouse, which 
more than any other, perhaps, owing to 
the number of infirm persons and children 
which it contained, as shown by Mr. 
Farnall’s Report, needed most careful 
handling. The establishment contained 
968 inmates, of whom 725 were disabled 
by illness or old age, and nearly fifty were 
children. He did not wish to deny to any 
one the power of reformation ; but it was 
a very different thing to give to a man the 
opportunity of retrieving his position, and 
to place in a responsible position a man 
who might be described as a person of 
known bad character. Some of the Guar- 
dians might have voted for him in ignorance 
of his antecedents; while others, it was 
said, were influenced by the fact that he 
had married an excellent woman, who was 
well fitted for the office of matron. How- 
ever this was, it would be satisfactory to 
the public to know what amount of pre- 
vious misconduct in the eyes of the Poor 
Law Board unfitted a man ‘for such a 
position of responsibility as master of a 
workhouse. It might be thought that 
such matters were not of sufficient import- 
ance to be brought before the House ; but 
he feared that similar appointments were 
not infrequent. He had heard that the 
guardians of Portsea had recently elected 
a master who had previously been turned 
out of Clerkenwell. Under those cireum- 
stances, he felt justified in asking, Whether 
the Seeretary of the Treasury was aware 
of the antecedents of the recently appointed 
Master of Lambeth Workhouse ? 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, Copies of the 
Evidence taken by Mr. Farnell at the inquiry held 
at St. Mary’s, Newington in the spring of 1866, 
and of the Correspondence between the Newington 
Board and the Poor Law Board which led to the 
removal of G. Catch from the office he then held,” 
—(Mr. Percy Wyndham,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Percy Wyndham 


{COMMONS} 
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Viscount ENFIELD seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that before he replied on the special case, 
he wished to state that he fully coneurred 
with his hon. Friend as to the necessity of 
appointing none but persons of good cha- 
racter as masters of workhouses. There 
could, in fact, be hardly a more important 
function to administer than that of master 
of a workhouse with 1,300 inmates. That 
was the present number in Lambeth Work- 
house, though in consequence of an Act 
framed last Session, the sick would soon 
be removed to an asylum, and other altera- 
tions were in contemplation which would 
further diminish the numbers in the work- 
house. In answer to his hon. Friend’s 
first Question, he had to state that Mr. 
Catch was formerly Master of the Strand 
Union, but that so far from having a 
bad character there, the guardians testified 
on the occasion of his voluntary resigna- 
tion in January, 1858, to his ‘onesty, so- 
briety, and integrity. They stated that he 
had governed the house with firmness and 
humanity, and that he resigned of his own 
accord, in order to obtain a better appoint- 
ment at St. Mary, Newington, where for 
eight years—namely, from 1858 to 1866 
—no complaints were made of his treat- 
ment of the inmates. In January, 1866, 
complaints were made by the guardians of 
quarrels between the master, the medical 
officer, and the other officers of the house. 
It appeared that these quarrels had risen 
to such a height that the business of the 
workhouse could not be carried on. The 
Poor Law Board instituted an inquiry, 
which was carried out by Mr. Farnell, and 
the result was that, although considerable 
irregularities had taken place on the part 
of the medical officer, it was proved that 
Mr. Catch had so far misconducted him- 
self, by quarrelling with and obstructing 
the medical officer, and in other ways, 
that the Poor Law Board requested him 
to resign. At the same time, he must add 
that nothing was proved against his honesty, 
or sobricty. He was dismissed solely for 
not agreeing with the other officers of the 
workhouse, and Mr. Farnell, who recom- 
mended his resignation, added that he 
should be well satisfied if the Poor Law 
Board took a more lenient view of the case. 
Mr. Catch resigned, went into business, 
and failed. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
did not know that that should necessarily 
disqualify him as master of a workhouse, 
and subsequently he applied to the Poor 
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Law Board to know whether, if elected 
to another workhouse they would sanction 
his election. The Poor Law Board felt 
that he had been dismissed for differences 
with the medical officer; that no other 
complaints had been made against him ; 
and they probably thought that depriva- 
tion of office for eighteen months was 
sufficient punishment. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Board sent a favourable 
answer. Mr, Catch then applied to the 
guardians of Lambeth, and he and his 
wife were elected master and matron. He 
wrote to the Poor Law Board informing 
them of his election, and the Board felt it 
their duty to write to the guardians in- 
forming them of the whole previous case 
against Mr. Catch. The Lambeth guar- 
dians, with a full knowledge of the facts 
of the case, confirmed the election, and 
the Poor Law Board had no option but 
to sanction the appointment; but they 
coupled this with a request that the guar- 
dians would at the end of six months 
make a special report as to the manner 
in which Mr. Catch had performed his 
duties. Since the appointment, Dr. Mark- 
ham, a Poor Law Inspector, had visited 
Lambeth Workhouse, and he reported— 
‘‘The present master seems to me to 
manage the workhouse well, considering 
its crowded state, and the impossibility of 
classification.” He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) trusted, therefore, that the House 
would not endorse the statement of his hon. 
Friend that Mr. Catch was a man of known 
bad character, and would consider that the 
Poor Law Board had not acted wrongly in 
giving him another opportunity of conduct- 
ing & workhouse properly. If the Motion 
for Papers were pressed, he should not 
oppose it; because he thought they would 
correct the erroneous impression which 
prevailed, but the correspondence which 
had passed between the Lambeth guardians 
and the Poor Law Board should be added. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES thought that 
anything more disastrous to the proper ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law in the me- 
tropolis could not have taken place than 
the conduct of the Board in this case. It 
was, no doubt, a very magnanimous thing 
to give a man a chance of redeeming his 
character at one’s own expense ; but it was 
not at all worthy of praise when that 
chance was given at the expense of the 
poor of the metropolis. He trusted that 
that was not the last the House would hear 
of the case. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


VOL. CXC. [rump sezres.] 
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ASSESSED TAXES—APPEAL COURTS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. TREEBY said, he would beg to 
call the attention of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to the serious 
inconvenience and loss attending persons 
who feel themselves called upon to pay a 
larger amount of Assessed and other Taxes 
than their just and fair share, in conse- 
quence of the distance of the Appeal 
Court being, in many cases, as much as 
nine or even twelve miles from where the 
parties aggrieved reside; and to inquire, 
whether the Government have any objec- 
tion to authorize a Court of Appeal for 
Assessed and other Taxes, to be held in 
all boroughs and towns where the distance 
of Appeal exceeds four miles? The House 
had no idea of the number of persons who 
were obliged to go to an inconvenient dis- 
tance to attend Appeals, and he thought 
that means ought to be adopted to meet 
that inconvenience. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that if 
the hon. Gentleman would put his Ques- 
tion on the Paper for Monday, he would 
endeavour te have it answered. The mat- 
ter rested with local authorities, with whom 
the Government had no right to interfere. 
The Government had no control over these 
Courts, which were appointed by the Com- 
missioners. If anyone felt inconvenience 
by reason of distance from the Court of 
Appeal, it would be competent for him to 
bring the matter under the notice of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
they would no doubt communicate with the 
local authorities, with the view of reme- 
dying the inconvenience. 


Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£4,000,000, on account, following Army 
Services, viz. :— 
IL —Regular Forces. £ 
1. General Staff and Regimental Pay, 
Allowances, and Char, 
2. Commissariat Establishment, Ser- 


1,500,000 


vices, Movement of Troops, &c. 400,000 

3. Clothing Establishments, Ser- 
vices, and Supplies ° 174,000 

4. Barrack Establishment, Services, 
and Supplies 200,000 
5. Divine Service 16,000 
6. Administration of Martial Law 10,000 

7. Hospital Establishment, manger 
and Supplies ° +» _ 100,000 
2,400,000 


3 U 
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7 rte C Reve . PUBLIC SCHOOLS (re-committed) BILL, 
* — ~ f ee Sr areaeee 300,000 (Mr. Walpole, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Secre- 
9. Yeomanry Cavalry 30,000 tary Gathorne Hardy.) 
10. Volunteer Corps 100,000 [BILL 47.] COMMITTEE. 
11. Enrolled Pensioners and Army : 
Reserve Force .. ii er 25,000 Order for Committee read. 
_ Mr. WALPOLE moved that this Bill 
455,000 | be referred to a Select Committee. He 
III.—Stores. believed that that course would meet the 


ments for the Supply and 
Repair of Warlike and 
other Stores, including 
re ‘ead 
12.) ments 


13.) Military Store Depart- 
including 
200,000 
1V.—Works and Buildings. 
14. Superintending Establishment of, 


and Expenditure for Works, Build- 
ings, and Repairs, at Home and 











Abroad 200,000 
V.—Various Services. 
15. Military Education ‘ as 50,000 
16. Surveys of the United Kingdom 25,000 
17. Miscellaneous Services .. 40,000 
18. Administration of the Army 70,000 
185,000 
Total Effective Services £3,440,000 
VI.—Non-Effective Services. 
19. Rewards for re Ser- 
vice, &c. ° 13,000 
20. Pay of General Officers | 36,000 
21. Full Pay of Reduced and Re- 
tired Officers and Half Pay ee 81,000 
22. Widows’ Pensions, &c. .. ‘ 59,000 
23. Pensions for Wounds... oe 12,000 
24. Chelsea and Kilmainham ~_ 
pitals ( In-Pensions) ee 18,000 
25. Out-Pensions .. ° 291,000 
26. Superannuation Allowances . 38,000 
27. Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
Volutiteer Corps .. oe ° 12,000 
Total Non-Effective Services £560,000 





Recapitulation. 
Effective Services se -- 98,440,000 
Non-Effective Services 560,000 


Total Effective and Non- 
Effective Services wy ea &4,000,000 





Sir JOHN PAKINGTON hoped that, 
under the circumstances, the Committee 
would allow him to take a Vote of 
£4,000,000, on account for the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday | ‘ 
next. 





views of hon. Members who took an inte- 
rest in the matter; and that, in a Select 
Committee, the Bill would be put into a 
form which would shorten discussion and 
facilitate its passing through the House. 

Mr. LOWTHER said, that, as a rule, 
to refer a Bill to a Select Committee was 
to delay rather than to expedite legislation; 
and he therefore trusted that means would 
be taken to prevent the rule being verified 
in this case, 

Mr. BENTINCK thought it wise to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, a 
course which would expedite the result 
hoped for by all who wished well to the 
schools, 

Viscount ENFIELD asked, whether it 
was intended to take evidence’? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it would be 
necessary to take evidence, because in 
some respects the scheme was founded 
upon misapprehensions. The Commission- 
ers had not taken sufficient trouble to 
inquire into the foundation of Rugby 
School. It was founded for all the chil- 
dren of Rugby, and not for the poor 
children of that place; and the earliest 
records showed that the children of the 
gentry availed themselves of its advan- 
tages. There was another charity in the 
town, founded exclusively for the poor 
children. He could see no sense in the 
provision that, if the Committee did not 
act, the Commissioners should be enabled 
to do so without giving notice. He in- 
tended to ask that a clause should be 
introduced into the Bill to the effect that 
the privileges of day scholars should not 
be abrogated, his object being to preserve 
the privileges enjoyed by the residents of 
Rugby and conferred by the benevolence 
of the founder, He was glad that the 
Bill was about to be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, and he hoped that Committee 
would be empowered to take evidence. 

Mr. AYRTON thought it would be 
unnecessary to add any further evidence to 
that contained in the blue books. Any- 
thing that the Commissioners might have 
omitted would in all probability be found 
in the bulky appendices. 
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Mr. NEATE said, that the proposal 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee 
originated with him. He thought it de- 
sirable to adopt that course, because if the 
Bill were subjected to a general discussion 
in the House there was little chance of 
its passing. 

Mr. WALPOLE concurred with the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets that enough evidence had been 
already taken ; but of course the Select 
Committee could, if it thought fit, apply 
to the House for permission to take fur- 
ther evidence. 


Order discharged: Bill committed to a 
Select Committee. 


And, on March 26, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Benron, Mr.Cavenpisa 
Bsntincx, Mr. Carpwetyt, Mr. Ciement, Mr. 
Grant Dorr, Viscount Enriecp, Mr. Darsy 
Gairrita, Mr. Nevitte-Grenvitte, Mr. Wittiam 
Epwarp Forster, Mr. Goscuen, Sir Witi1uM 
Hearucorz, Mr. Howss, Mr. Mowsrar, Mr. 
Neate, Sir Starrorp Norrucors, Mr. Powstt, 
Mr. Sronz, and Mr. Watpots :—Five to be the 
quorum. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES 
ABOLITION BILL.—[Bu 59.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Sir Roundell 
Palmer.) 
THIRD READING, 

Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill re-committed, in respect of Amend- 
ments to be proposed to Clauses A and C; 
considered in Committee. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER moved 
the following Clause :— 


{Mancw 20, 1868} 
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“Line 17, after ‘rates,’ insert, ‘and payment 
of such rates may be enforced in the same man- 
ner as if this Act had not passed, and the same 
shall not be deemed to be church rates within 
the meaning of this Act.’” 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr: HARDCASTLE moved the fol- 
lowing Amendments, in Clause C, line 1, 


‘leave out after ‘‘shall’’ to end of line 4, 


and insert-— 

“ Have paid on behalf of the occupier thereof 
the last preceding rate which shall have been 
made in respect of such land under this Act 
shall be entitled.” 

At the end of Clause, add— 

“ Provided always, that no such payment shall 
be made by the owner without consent of the 
occupiers, until one month after such rate shall 
have been agreed upon.” 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER moved 
that the Bill be re-printed as amended, 
and be ordered to be reported on Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, considered : 
to be read the third time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 72.} 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for the Regula- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on Shore, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopsox, Mr. Corry, and Lord Henry Lennox. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


[INDEX. 








